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PREFACE. 


It may seem surprising that the English, who hare employed their taltnts 
successfully in every branth* of literature, and in none more tbau in tluit of 
. philology, should yet have fallen below other nations in the study of theft' 
synonymes: it cannot however be denied thj^t, whilst the French ^nd* Ger- 
mans liave had several considerable works on the subject, we have not a 
single writer who has treated it in a scientific manner adequate to its import- 
ance : not that I wish by this remark to depreciate the labours of those who 
have preceded me ; hut simply to assign it as a reason why I have now been 
induced to come forward with an attempt to fill up wtiat is considered a chasm 
in English literature. 

In the })rosecution of my undertaking, I have profited by ervery tiling which 
hi\s been written in any language upon the subject ; and although I always 
pursued my own train of thought, yet whenever I met with any thing deserving 
t)f notice I adopted it, and referred it to the author in a note. I liad nbt pro- 
ceeded far before I found it necessary to restrict myself in the choice of ray 
materials ; and accordingly laid it down as a rule not tto compare any words 
together which were sufficiently distinguished from each other by striking 
features in their signification, such as abandon and quit, which require a 
comparison with others, though not necessarily with themselves; for the same 
reason I was obliged to limit myself, as a ride, to one authority for each word, 
unless wlicTC the case seemed to require further exemplification. But not- 
withstanding all my care in this respect, I was compellc^l to curtail much of 
'vhat I had written, ftir fear of increasing^ the volume to an inconvenient size. 

Although a work of this deacrijition does not afford much scope for system 
and arrangement, yet I laid down to myself the plan of arranging the wo^ds 
according to the extent or universality of their acceptation, placing those first 
which had the most general sense and application, and ^he rest in order. By 
this plan I found myself greatly aided in analyzing their differences, and 1 
trust that the reader will thereby l)c equally benefited. In the choice of 
authorities I have been guided by various considerations ; namely, the appro- 
priateness of the examples; the classic purity of the author; the justness of 
the sentiment; and, last of all, the variety of the writers : but I am persuaded 
that the reader will not be dissatisfied to find that I have shown a decided 
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preference to such authors' as Addison,' Johnson, Dryden, Pope, Milton, &c. 
At the ifame time it is but just to observe that this selection of authorities has 
been mad^ by an actual perusal of the authors, without the assistance of 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 

For the sentiments scattered through this work I offer no apology, although 
I am aware that they will not fall in with the views of many who may be com- 
petent to decide on its literary merits. I write not to please or displease any 
description of persons ; but I trust that what 1 have written according to the 
ilictates of my«mind will meet the approbation of Ihbse whose good opinion I 
&m most solicitous to obtain. Should any object to the introduction of mo- 
rality in^a work of science, I bog them to consider, that ? vritcr, whose busi- 
ness it was to mark the nice shades of distinction between words closely allied, 
could not do justice to his subject w ithout entering into all the relations of 
society, and showing, from the acknowledged sense of many moral and icligioua 
terms, what has hcen the general sense of mankind on many of the most 
important questions whicli have agitated the world. My first object certainly 
has been to assist the philological inquirer in ascertaining the force and com- 
prehension of the English language ; yet I sliould have thouglit my work but 
half completed had 1 made it a mere register of verbal distinctions. While 
fliers seize every opportunity unhlushingly to avow and zealously to propagate 
opinions destructive of good order, it would ill become any individual of con- 
trary sentiments to shrink from stating his convictions, wlicn called upon as 
he seems to be by an •occasion like that which has now offered itself. As to 
the rest, I tlirow myself on the indulgence of the public, witli the assurance 
that having used every endeavour to deserve their approbation, I shall not 
make an appeal to their candour in vain. 


ADVEI^TISEMENT. 

The Publishers, having obtained from the Author his last corrections, 
which he has made at his leisure, avail themselves of the present opportunity 
of offering them to the public, in the full assurance that they will be found to 
be important addition^ and material improvements. 

Many articles have been entirely re-written, and many new authorities have 
been added *, and altogether, so much has been done to the whole in order to 
give it the essential requisites of clearness and precision, that they flatter 
themselves they may reckon on an increased share of the public approbation, 
which has already been so liberally bestowed upon this work. 

August 1, 1837. 
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rTO ABANDON, DESERT, FORSAKE, 
RELINQUISH. 

The idea of leaving or separating one’s 
self from an object is common to these 
terms, wliich vary in the circumstances 
of the action ; the two former are piore 
positive acts than the two latter. To 
ABANDON, from the German.'Ann, a 
proclamation of outlawry, signifying, 
to put out of the protection of the law ; 
or, a privative, and bandum an ensign, 
i. e, to cast oft”, or leave one’s colours ; 
is to leave thorouglily, to withdraw 
protection or support. To DESERT, 
in Latin dosertus, from de privative, 
and sero to sow, signifying to leave off 
sowing or cultivating; and FORSAKE, 
compounded of the privative /or and 
sake or seeK signifying to leave off 
seeking, are partial modes of leaving; 
the former by withholding one's co- 
operation, the latter by withdrawing 
one’s society. Abandoning is a viola- 
tion of the most sacred ties, and exposes 
the object to every misery; desertion 
is a breach of honour and fidelity ; it 
deprives a person of the assistance or 
the countenance which he has a right 
to expect ; by forsaking, the kindly feel- 
ings are hurt, and the social ties are 
broken, A bad mother abandons her 
offspring; a soldier deserts his com- 
rades; a mm forsakes his companions. 

He who ahandont hi« ofTaprAig or corrupts them by 
hiti example, perpetrates a greater evil tlian a mur- 
•Icfcr. HA\irKk.HWORTH. 

After the death of Stella, Swift'e benevolence was 
contracted, aud his sevoritv exasperated: he drove 
his acquaiutancefrom his table, and wondered why 
he was deterUd. Johksow. 

Forsake me not thus. Adam I Miltoit. 

Things as well as persons may be 
abandoned,deserted, ox forsaken; things 
only • are relinquished. To abandon 
may be an act of necessity or discretion, 
as a captain abandons a vessel when it 
is no longer safe to remain in it. Deser* 
tion is often a dereliction of duty, as to 
desert one's post ; and often an indif- 
ferent action, particularly in the sense 
of leaving any place which has had 


one’s care and attention bestowed upon 
it, as people desert a village, or lyiy 

E articular country where they have 
een established. Forsqjdng is an in- 
different action, and implies simply the, 
leaving something to which one has 
been ^tached in one form or i^otfier ; 
a Yicrson forsakes a certain house which 
he has 'been accustomed to frequent; 
birds/ifA'fl/f^ their nests when they find 
them to have been discovered. To 
RELINQUISH is an act of prudence 
or imprudence ; men often inadvert- 
ently relinquish the fairest prospects in 
order to follow some favourite scheme 
which terminates in their ruin. 

If ho hides it prlvatoly iu tlio earth or other scun't 
place, and it is diseovored. the lindcr ac({uin*H U(> 
pronertv therein, fur the owner liath not by this act 
do^ured any intentiou to abandon it, Hlaokstonk. 

He who at the approach of evil betrays liis trust, 
or deserts his post, is branded w Uh cowardic^ 

llAWKKSWOnTIl. 

When learning, abilities, and what is exothlent in 
the vrutld forsake tlie churcli, we may easily foretell 
its ruin without the gilt ot‘ prophecy. South. 

Men are wearied witli the toil widch they bear, lait 
cannot And iu their hearts to relinquish it. Stsklis. 

We may desert or forsake a place, 
but the former comprehends more than 
the latter ; a place that is deserted is 
left by all, and left entirely, as de- 
scribed in - 

^ Tho Deserted Villdge, Ooi.psMriH. 

A place may be forsaken by indi- 
viduaie or to a partial extent. 

Macdonald and Macleod have lost many of its 
tenants and labourers, but Kaarsa has not yet liei'n 
forsaken by its inhabitauts. JuHNsoR. 

TO ABANDON, RESIGN, RENOUNCE, 

'abdicate. 

The idea of giving up is common to 
these terms, which signification, thougli 
analogous to the former, admits, how- 
ever, of this distinction, that in the one 
case we separate ourselves from an olv 
ject, sin the other we send or cast it 
from us. ABANDON, v. To abandon, 
desert. RESIGN, from re and signo, 
signifies to sign away or back from 
one’s self. RENOUNCE, in Latin 
renuncio, from nundo to tell or declare, 
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is to declare off from a thing. ABDI- 
CATE, from ab from, and dico to speak, 
signifies likewise to call or cry off from 
a thing. 

We abandon and resign by giving up 
to another; we renounce by sending 
away from ourselves; we abandon a 
thing by transferring it to another ; in 
this manner a debtor abandons his 
goods to bis creditors : we resign a 
thing by transferring our possession of 
it to another ; in this manner we resign 
a place to a friend ; we renounce a thing 
•by simply ceasing to hold it ; in this 
•manner we rmownce a. claim nr a pro- 
fession. As to renounce signiticd ori- 
ginally fb give up by word of ftiouth, 
and to resii^n to give up by signature, 
the former is consequently a less formal 
action than the latter; we may renounce 
by implication ; we resign in direct 
terms ; we renounce the pleasures of the 
world when we do not ijeek to enjoy 
them ; we resign a pleasure, a proiit, 
or advantage, of which we expressly 
give up fhe enjoyment. To abdicate is 
a species of informal resignation. A 
monarch abdicates his throne who 
simply declares his will to cease do 
j;t’ign ; *l)ut a minister resigns his office 
when •he gives up the seals by which 
he hekl it. We abandon nothing but 
that over which we have had an entire 
control ; we abdicate qothing hut that 
which we have held by a certain right, 
but we may resign or renounce that 
which may he in our possession only 
by an act of violence ; a usurper cannot 
be said properly to abandon his people 
or abdicate a throne, hut he may resign 
his power or renounce his pretensions 
to a throne. ^ • 

Thi’ ytisHivc (loashcheM the CJreeka defile 

Theii temple'), niid abandon to Ihu spoil 

Th«-ir own iilunles, HRYoyi: 

It \vi>uld 1*0 a f,'ood appendix the art of living 
and djing/' if any ‘‘m* would write *• the art of 
growing old,” and teach men to rttign tlu ir pu teu- 
idons to the pleasure* of youth, ^ SrKM.E. 

For mluistern to he silent in the cause of Chri-t is 
to renounce it, and to fly is to desi'rt it. Soi’th. 

Mitch grattiiidc is due to the Nine from their fa- 
voured jwets, and tnuch hatli been paid : for even to 
the present hour they are iutoked ami worshipped 
by the sons of verse, whilst all the other deities of 
Cttympus have eilh»‘r nWiVafed iheir thrones. or been 
dismissed flrum them with contempt ('vmueki anr. 

To abandon and resign are likewise 
used in a reflective sense ; the former 
in the bad sense, to denote the giving 
up the understanding to the passion, 
or the giving up one's self, mind, and 
body to bad practices; the latter in 
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the good sense, to denote the giving 
up one's will and desires to one^s cir- 
cumstances or whatever is appointed. 
The soldiers of Hannibal abandoned 
themselves to pleasure at Capua. A 
atient man resigns himself to his fate, 
owever severe that may he. 

Reason ever cmitinues to accuse the business and 
injustice of the pa<isions. and to disturb the rejujse 
of those who abandon tlumisj'lvcs to their dominion. 

Kennktt, I^ucnl's Thoughts. 

It is the part of every gotnl man's religion to rcsfpn 
himself to Uo<l*8 will. Cumbkaland, 

When 'resign is taken in the bad 
sense, it is not so complete a giving up 
of one's self as abandonment. 

The! three leaiiiug ih-sires f«n‘ honours, know- 
ledge, nd pleasures, coustitulp, ns may be, tluee 
fiietions, and those whom we compliment with the 
name of p!nlo«o|i)iers bate u'allv done nothing else 
but resigned themselves U* i»ne of these three. 

Kennett. Tavcal's Thoughts. 

TO ABASE, HUMBLE, DEGRADE, 
DISGRACE, DEBA.SE. 

To ABASE expresses the strongest 
degree of self-humiliation; like the 
French abaisser^ it signifies literally to 
bring down or make low, which is 
compounded of the intensive syllable a 
or ad^ and baixser from bus low, in Latin 
basis tlie base, wliicli is the lowest part 
of a column. It is at present used 
principally in the Scnjiture language, 
or in a metaphorical style, to imply .the 
laying aside all the high pretensions 
which distinguish us from our fellow 
creatures — the descending to a state 
comparatively low and mean. To 
HUMBLE, in French humilier^ from 
the Latin humilis humble, and humus 
the ground, naturally marks a prostra- 
tion to the ground, and figuratively a 
lowering of the thoughts and feelings. 
According to the principles of Christi- 
anity whoever abhseth himself shall be 
exalted, and according to the same 
)rinciples whoever reflects on his own 
ittieness and unworthiness will daily 
humble himself before his Maker. The 
abasement consists in the greatest pos- 
sible dejection of spirit which, if marked 
by an outward act, will lead to the ut- 
most prostration of the body ; humbling^ 
in comparison with abasement^ is an 
onhnaiy sentiment and expressed in 
the ordinary way. 

Absorlwil ia that immeiuity I ae«. 

I shrink abnudt and yet aspire to thee. Cowrns. 
My soul is justly humbled in the dust. Rotn. 

Abase and humble have regard to 
persons considered absolutely, degrade 
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and disffrace to their relative situation. 
To DEGRADE {v.To disparage) signi- 
ties to lower in the estimation of others. 
It supposes a state of elevation either 
in outward circumstances or in public 
opinion. To DISGRACE, compounded 
of the privative dis and grace or favour, 
properly implies to put out of favour, 
which is always attended with circum- 
stances of more or less ignominy. To 
abase and humble one’s self may be me- 
ritorious acts as suited to the infirmity 
and fallibility of human nature, but to 
degrade or disgrace one’s self is always 
a culpable act. The penitent man hum- 
bles himself, the contrite man abases 
himself, the man of rank degrades him- 
self by a too •familiar deportment with 
his inferiors, he disgraces himself by 
his vices. The great and good man 
may also be abased and humbled with- 
out being degraded or disgraced; his 
glory follows him in his abasement or 
humiliation, his greatness protects him 
from degradation, and his virtue shields 
iiim from disgrace. 

’Tis Imiuortallty, 'tis that alone 
Amidnt lifu's pains, abasements, omptinest, 

Tlie soul can comfort. Youno. 

Ifthomiiul lip curbed and too much in 

children ; if iheir Hpirits la* abased and broken much 
by too Klrict n handover them, they lose all their 
Ti{;uur and industr}'. Lockk. 

To degrade has most regard to the 
external rank and condition, disgrace 
to the moral estimation and character. 
Whatever is low and mean is degrading 
for tho.se who arc not of mean condition ; 
wliatever is immoral is disgraceful to 
all, but most so to those who ought to 
know better. It is degrading to a no- 
bleman to associate with prize-fighters 
and jockeys, it is disgraceful for him 
to countenance a violation of the laws 
which he is bound to protect. The 
higher the rank of fhe individual the 
greater is his degradation ; the higher 
his previous character, or the more 
sacred his office, the greater his dis- 

t race if he act inconsistent with its 
uties. 

So deplorable is the degradation of our natures, 
that whero.’i8 before wo were the image of (j<id, we 
now only retain the image of men. Hovtk. 

He that walketh uprightly, is secure as to his 
honour and credit; he is sure not to come olT disgrace, 
fully either at home in his own approbation, or 
abroad in the estimation of men. Barkow. 

Persons may sometimes be degraded 
and disgraced at the will of others, but 
with a similar distinction of the words. 
He who is not treated with the outward 
honour and respect he deserves is de- 


graded ; he who is not regarded with 
the same kindness as before is (//graced. 

When a hero is to be pulled down degraded, 
it is best done in doggrcl. Addisow. 

Philips died honoured and lamented before any 
part of liis re})atatiou had witirerod, and before his 
patron St. John had disgraced him. Johnson. 

These terms may be employed with 
a similar distinction in regard to things, 
and in that case they are comparable 
with debase. To DEBASE, from the 
intensive syllable de and base, signify* 
ing to make base, is applied to whatever 
may lose its purity or etccellence. • 

All higher knowledge, in her prcsonco, falls * 

Degraded, Milton. 

And whore the vales with violets once ^ro crown’d, 
Now knotty burrs and thorus disgrace the ground. 

The great masters of composition know very well 
that niiiny nu elegant word bocumes improper for a 
poet or ah orator when it has been debased by com- 
mon use. AnmsoN. 

TO ABASH, CONFOUND, CONFUSE 

ABASH an intensive of abase, sig- 
nifying to abase thoroughly in spirit. 
CONFOUND and CONFUSE are 
derived from different parts of the same 
Latin verb confundo and its participle 
confusus. Confundo is compounded of 
^on and fundo to pour together. To 
confound and confuse then signify pr«5«" 
perly to melt together or into one mass 
what ought to be distinct ; ami figu- 
ratively, as it is here taken, to derange 
the thoughts in such manner as that 
they seem melted together. 

Abash expresses more than confound, 
and confound xno\xi\vAXi confuse. Abash 
has regard to the spirit which is greatly 
abased and lowered, confound has re- 
gard to the faculties which are be- 
numbed and crippled; confuse has 
fegard to the fec}.ings and ideas which 
are deranged and perplexed. The 
haughty man is abashed when he is 
humbled in the eyes of others ; the 
wicked man is confounded when his 
villainy is suddenly detected ; a mode.st 
person may be coffused in the presence 
of his superiors. 

If Peter wan »> abashed when Christ gave him a 
look after his denial ; if there was so much dread in 
his looks when he w'as a prisoner ; how much greatei 
will it 1)0 when he sits as a judge ? South. 

Alas I I am nftaid they have awaked. 

And tis nut done: th’ attempt, and not the deed. 
C'on/o^ndi us I Shakspeabk. 

Alas I 1 no have no language to tell 
The cffecle, nc the torment of rain hell; 

Min horte may. min hannes not bewrey 
I am so confuse. Unit I cannot say, Chavcxb. 

Abash is always taken in a bad sense : 
neither the scorn of fools, nor thc^aunts 
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of the oppressor, will abash l>im who 
has a conscience void of offence towards 
God and man. To be confounded is 
not alv^ys the consequence of guilt: 
superstition and ignorance are liable to 
be confounded by extraordinary pheno- 
mena; and Providence sometimes thinks 
lit to confound the wisdom of the 
wisest by signs and wonders, far above 
the reach of human comprehension. 
Confusion is at the best an infirmity 
■ mo»o or less excusable according to the 
nature of the cause: a steady mind 
and a clear head are not easily confused^ 
but persons of quick sensibility cannot 
always preserve a perfect collection of 
thoughKn trying situations, and^those 
who have aiiy consciousness of guilt, 
and are not very hardened, will he soon 
thrown into confusion by close interro- 
gatories. 

They heard nud were ahnsht, atid up they sprung 
Upon the wing: as when men wont to watch 
On duly, sleeping found by wluimd'hey dread. 

Uuuse, and bestir themselves eru well awake. 

Milton. 

Whereat amay.’d. as one that un.iwaro 

Hath dropp’d a precious jewel in the Atwil, 

Or 'sUmish'd us night-wanderers often me. 

Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood, 
Even so ^unfounded in the dark she lay. 

Smak.spka«k. 

Tin* various evils of dise.ise and jMneity.paiu and 
‘iferrow, *.iro frequently derived bom others; but 
shame and cnnjuhiun are supposed to pnM:eed from 
uiirsehtft.uiid to lie incurred only by the nnseondiiet 
w hich the) furnish. 1 1 a wkeswwi h. 

TO ABATE, LESSE.eJ, DIMINISH, 
DECREASE-:. 

AHATE, from the French abuttre, 
signified originally to beat down, in 
the active sense ; to come down, in the 
neuter sense. DIMINISH, or, as it is 
sometimes written, minish, from the 
Latin diminuo^ and minuo to lessen, 
and minus less, ejrfpresses, like the 
verb LESSEN, the sense of either 
making less or becoming less. 
CREASE is compounded of the priva- 
tive de and crease, in Latin cresco, to 
grow, signifying to grow less. 

Abate, lessen, and dimifiish, agree in 
the sense of becoming less and of making 
less; decrease implies only becoming 
less. Abate respects only vigour of ac- 
tion, and applies to that which is strong 
or violent, as a fever abates, pain, anger, 
&c. abates; lessen and diminish are 
applied to size, quantity, and number, 
but lessen is much seldomer used in- 
transitively than diminish; things are 
rarely said to lessen of themselves, but 
to diminish. The passion of an angry 
man 5ught to be allowed to abate before 


any appeal is made to his understand- 
ing. Objects apparently diminish as 
they recede from the view. 

My wunder when, upon looking around rne, 

I saw must of them attentivo to three sirens clothed 
like goddesses, and distinguibhed by tlio names of 
Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleasure. Addison. 

Cassini allows, I think, tan Frencli ioiscs of elo* 
vatioD fur every line of mercury, adding one foot to 
each ten, twu to the second, three to the third, and 
so on ; blit Bur«‘ly tlie weight of the air dimhiishcs iii 
a much greater proportion, Uuydonk. 

Abate, transitively taken, signifies to 
bringdown, i,e. to make less in height 
or degree by means of force or a parti- 
cular effort, as to abate pride or to abate 
misery ; lessen and dimmish, the former . 
in the familiar, the latter in the grave 
style, signify to make less in quantity 
or magnitude by an orcfinary process, 
a.s the size of a room is lessened, the 
credit of a person is diminished. We 
may lessen the number of our evils by 
not dwelling upon them ; nothing 
nishes the lustre of great deeds more 
than cruelty. 

Tidly was the first who observed that ftrietidship 
improves huppiness and abates misery. Addison. 

He sought fresh fountains in a forrii'ii soil; 

'I’he pleasuie lessened the attending toil. Addison. 

The fieene.s8 of tlie giver, his not exacting secu- 
rity, nor expressing oonditious of return, doth not 
dimints/i, hut rather increase the debt. Bakkow. 

To decrease is to diminish for a con- 
tinuance; a retreating army will de~ 
crease rapidly when, expo.sed to all the 
privations and hardships attendant on 
forced marches, it is compelled to tight 
for its safety ; some things decrease so 
gradually that it is some time before 
they are observed to be diminished. 

These leaks shall tlieu decrease; the sails once more 
Directour course to some relieving shore. Fai.conkii. 

The decrease is the process, the di- 
minutio7i is the result ; as a decrease in 
the taxes causes a diminution in the 
revenue. The tferm decrease is pecu- 
liarly applicable to material objects 
which can grow less, diminution is 
applicable to objects generally which 
may become or be actually less from 
any cause. 

If this snring had its origin from ruin and vajiour. 
there would be an increase ami decrease of tiic one 
as there should happen to be of the other. Dxrham. 

If Paithenissacan uow possess her own mind, and 
think as little of her beauty as she ought to have 
dune when she had it, there will be no great diminu- 
twn of her charms. HeoRZB. 

ABETTOR, ACCESSARY, ACCOM- 
PLICE. 

ABETTOR, or one tnat abets, gives 
aid and encouragement by counsel, pro- 
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mlses, or rewards. An ACCESSARY, 
or one added and annexed, takes an ac- 
tive, though subordinate part. An 
ACCOMPLICE, from the word accom- 
plish, implies the principal in any plot, 
who takes a leading part and brings it 
to perfection. Abettors propose, acces- 
saries assist, accomplices execute. The 
abettor and accesmry, or the abettor 
and accomplice, may be one and the 
same person ; but not so the accessary 
and accomplice, I n every grand scheme 
there must be abettors to sef it on foot, 
accessaries to co-operate, and accom- 
plices to put it into execution : in the 
irunpowder plot there were many secret 
abettors, some noblemen who were ac- 
cessaries, and Guy Fawkes the princi- 
pal accomplice, 

l sju'-ik thia «itli an eye to those oruel treatments 
w liich nil'll uf iill aiilt's me apt to the charactern 
oftliovu wlu) ilu nut a{»ree witli tliom. How many 
Mu'u of liuuonr are exiKi^cd to puitlic obloquy and 
K'ptxiach! Those therefore wliu arc either the In* 
strumeiits or abt'tfors in such infernal dealinj^s onf(ht 
to he huikeil upon as persons who make use of reli- 
Kioii to support their cause, nut their cause to pro- 
mole relijftun. AumsoN. 

Why (ire tin* French ohliged to lend us a part of 
their tongue betoro w»’ call Know they are conquered? 
'I'hey III list be made (uressaries to their own dis- 
grace; ns the Hritoiis were formerly so artificially 
wrought it) thueiiituin of the Koman theatre, that 
tliey heemed to draw it nji iu order to give the spec, 
tatoi's uii opportunity of seeing their own defeat 
celebrated on the stage. AodikoM. 

Kither he picks a purse, or robs a house, 

Or is accomplice with some knavish gang. 

CUMBRRLAHO. 

Accomplice, like the other terms, may 
be applied to other objects besides cri- 
minal offences. 

Varli.'iment cannot with any peat propriety pnnish 
others fur that in which they themselves have iHien 
accomplices. Hubkk. 

TO ABHOR, DETEST, ABOMINATE, 
LOATHE. 

These terms equally denote a senti- 
ment of aversion. ABHOR, in Latin 
ahhorreo, compounded of ab from and 
horreo to stiffen with horror, signifies 
to start from with a strong emotion of 
horror. DETEST, in Latin detestor, 
compounded of de from or against, and 
testor to bear witness, signiffes to con- 
demn with indignation. ABOMI- 
N ATP2, in Latin abominatus, participle 
of aUminor, compounded of ab from or 
against, and omtnor to wish ill luck, 
signifies to hold in religious abhorrence, 
to detest in the* highest possible de- 
gree. LOATH E, in Saxon lathen, may 
pos.sibly be a variation of load, in the 
sense of overload, because it expresses 


the naaseawhich commonly attends an 
overloaded stomach. 

What we abhor is repugnant to our 
moral feelings ; what we detm is op- 
posed to our moral principles ; what we 
abominate does violence to our religiou.s 
and moral sentiments ; what we loathe 
offends our physical taste. We abhor 
what is base and ungenerous, we detest 
hypocrisy; we abominate profanation 
and open impiety ; we loathe food when 
we are sick. • “ 

The lie that flatten I ahhor the most. CowPCR. 

# # ^ 
Thia Qiiratof kimlrod blood my aona detest. Dhydbk. 

Tlie paasion that la excited in tlie fable of the alck 
kite is terror ; the object of which is the despair of 
him wliu perceives himself to be dyinul^nd has r«u- 
Bon to fear that hia very prayer is nii abomination. 

IIawkkswurth. 

No costly lords the siimptiious banquet deal. 

To make hm loathe his vegeliiblo meal. Goldsmith. 

In the moral acceptation loathe is a 
strong figure of speech to mark the ab- 
horrence an^l di.sgust which the sight or 
thought of offensive objects prodtice. 

Revolving in his mind the stern vumiiiaud. 

He longs to fly, and loathes the charming land, 

DrvdkHi 

TO ABIDE, SOJOURN, DWELL, LIVE, 

* RESIDE, INHABIT. 

ABIDE, in Saxon abitan, old German"" 
beiten, comes from the Arabic ^r Per- 
sian but or bit, to pass the night, that 
is, to make a partial stay. SOJOURN, 
in French sojourner, from sub and di- 
urnus in the day-time, signifies to pass 
the day, that is, a certain portion of 
one’s time, in a place. DWELL, from 
the Danish dwelgcr to abide, and the 
Ssixondwelian, Dutch dwalen to wander, 
conveys the idea of a movable habita- 
tion, such as wa.s the practice of living 
formerly in tents. At present it im- 
plies a stay in a place by way of resi- 
dence, which is expressed in common 
discourse by the word LIVE, for pass- 
ing one’s life. RESIDE, from the Latin 
re and sideo to sit down, conveys the 
full idea of*a settlement. INHABIT 
from the Latin habiio, a frequentative 
of habeo, signifies to have or occupy for 
a permanency. 

The length of stay implied in Ihese 
terms is marked by a certain gradation. 
Abide denotes the shortest stay ; to so- 
joufn i.s of longer continuance ; dwell 
comprehends the idea of perpetuity in 
a given place, but reside and inhabit 
are partial and local— we dwell only in 
one spot, but we may reside at or inha- 
bit many places. These words have 
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likewise a reference to the state of 
society. Abide and scjourn relate more 
properly to the wandering habits of 
men inra primitive state of society. 
Dwells as ipjplying a stay under a cover, 
is universal in its application ; for we 
may dwell either in a palace, a house, 
a cottage, or any shelter. Live^ reside, 
and inhabit, are confined to a civilized 
state of society; the former applying 
to the abodes of the inferior orders, the 
Matter to those of the higher classes. 
The word inhabit is never used but in 
csonnection witU the place mhabited, 

• The Easterns abode m\h each other, 
8(^ourjied in a country, and dwelt in 
tents. Tile angels abme with Lobthat 
night ; Abram sojourned in the land of 
Canaan; the Israelites dwelt in the 
land of Goshen. Savages either dwell 
in the cavities which nature has formed 
for them, or in some rude structure 
erected for a temporary purpose ; but 
as men increase in cultivation they 
build places for themselves which they 
can inhabit : the poor have their cot- 
tages in which they can live; the 
wealthy provide themselves with su- 
perb buildings in which they reside, ^ 

_^rom thr first to tho last of man’s nhadeon earth. 
lUo discipliue must never be relaxed of guaidlngthe 
houvt from tho domiuiuu of passion. Bi.aib. 

By tho Israelites’ snjaurntng in Keypt, (Jod made 
way for their bondage there, an«l tlnur bondage fora 

! ;lonuu8 dolivcruuce through th^ise prodigious muni- 
estations of tho Divine power. South. 

Hence fh)m my sight I Thy fnlhor cannot bear thee; 
Fiv with thy infamy to some dark cell, 

Wnere, on tho confines of eternal night, 

Mourning, misfortunes, cares, and anguish dwell. 

Massinoeh. 

Being obliged to remove my habitation, I was led 
oy my evil genius to aconveniont house in tho street 
whore the nobility retide. Johnson. 

By good company, in the place which 1 have tho* 
inisiortune to tnhaUit wo uiftlerstaud not always 
those from whom good can be learned.' Johnson. 

ABILITY, CAPACITY. 

ABILITY, in French habilite, Latin 
habilitas, comes from able^ habile, ka- 
hilis, and haheo to have, because pos- 
session and power are inseparable. CA- 
PACITY, in French capacity, Latin ca- 
pacitas, from capax and capio to receive, 
marks the abstract quality of being able 
to receive or hold. 

Abilittf is to capacity as the genus to 
the species. AbtUty compiehcndfr the 
power of doing in general, without speci- 
fying the quality or degree ; capacity is 
a particular kind of ability. Ability 
may be either phvsical or mental ; co- 
when said of persons, is mental 


only. Ability respects action, capacity 
respects thought. Ability always sup« 
poses something able to be done ; ca- 
pacity is a mental endowment, and 
always supposes something ready to 
receive or hold. 

Riches me of no use if sickness take from us the 
of enjoying them. • Swift. 

lu wliat I have done I have rather given a proof 
of my willingnesH and deNire, than of my abilhy to 
do him (Sliakspeare) justice. Popk. 

Tho object is too big for our capacity when we 
would comprehend the circumference of a world. 

Addison, 

Ability is nowise limited in its ex- 
tent ; it may be small or great : capacity 
of itself always implies a positive and 
superior degree of power, although it 
may be modified by epithets to denote 
different degrees ; a boy of capacity will 
have the advantage over his school- 
fellows, particularly if he be classed 
with those of a dull capacity. 

St. Paul reqiiireth learning in presbyters, yea 
such Ic.iining as doth eiial)ru them to exhort in 
doctrine wliieli is sound, and di'>pruve them that 
gainsay it; what measure of ahility in such things 
(dial] 8er\e to make men capable of that kind of 
office, he d.uh not determine. IIooKfcK. 

Sir Francis Bacon’s rapacity seemed to have 
gras^Mtd all that was revealed in books before. 

IIuoiixs. 

Abilities, when used in the plural 
only, is confined to the signification of 
mental endowments, and comprehends 
the operations of thought in general ; 
capacity on the other hand is that pe- 
culiar endowment, that enlargement of 
understanding, that exalts the possessor 
above the re.st of mankind. Many men 
have the abilities for managing the con- 
cerns of others, who would not have 
the capacity for conducting a concern 
of their own. We should not judge 
highly of tliat man's abilities who 
could only mar the plans of others, but 
had no capacity fof conceiving and pro- 
posing any thing better in their stead. 

I nteve that our senate is dwindled into a schoo. 
of rhetoric where men rise to display their abilities 
rather than to deliberate. Sib W. Jones. 

An heroic poem requires the accomplishment of 
some great underlakiiig. which requires the duty of 
a soldier, and thA (opacity of a general. Dkydin. 

ABILITY, FACULTY, TALENT. 

These terras all agree in denoting a 
power. ABILITY is as in the pre- 
ceding case, the general term. FA- 
CULTY, in Latin facultas, changed 
from fadlitas and /ado to do, signify- 
ing doableness or an ability to do; 
and TALENT, in Latin ialentum, a 
Greek coin exceeding one hundred 
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pounds sterling, and employed figura- 
tively for a gift, possession, or power— 
denote definite kinds of power. 

Ability relates to human power gene^ 
rally, by which a man is enabled to 
act ; it may vary in degree and quality 
with times, persons, and eircuinstanci s; 
health, strength, and fortune arc abili- 
ties; faculty is a gift of nature directed 
to a certain end, and following a cer- 
tain rule. An ability m^y be acquired, 
and consequently is properly applied to 
individuals, an ability to speak extem- 
pore or an ability to 'Write ; but a 
faculty belongs to the species, as a 
faculty of speech, or of hearing, &c. 

AW'Cif to t«ach by sermons is a graco wliich God 
tlolh bestow (in them whom lie makolh sufficient lor 
the eummeiiiiablb ilisuhargu ut' their duly. ilooKKU. 

No fruit our palate courts, or flower our smell, 
lint on its frngraiit bosom nations dwell, 

All tiirin’d with proper facuUu:s to share 
Thu daily bounties of tneir Maker's care. 

JlKNlNOS. 

Ability being in general the power of 
doing, may be applied in its unqualified 
sense to the whole species, without any 
distinction. 

Human abih'iy Is an unequal match for the violent 
and uuforoseen vicissitudes of the world. Bl.air. 

Faculty is always taken in a re- 
stricted sense, although applied to the 
species. 

Tlio vital faculh/ is that by which lifo is pre- 
served, nnii the ordinary functions of s|iucch are 
pri'served ; the animal faculty is wliat conducts tho 
operations of tlie mind. Quitter, 

Faculty and talent are both gifts of 
nature, but a faculty is supposed to 
be given in an equal degree to all, a 
talent in an unequal degree ; as the 
faculty of seeing, the talent of mimicry, 
the talent for music ; a faculty may 
be impaired by age, disease, or other 
circumstances, a talent is improved by 
exercise. 

Reason is a noble facuUy, and when kept within 
Ifi proper sphere, and applied to useful purposes, 
proves a means of exalting human creatures almost 
to tho rank of superior beings. Bkattik. 

Tis not indeed my talent to engage 

In lofty trifles, or to sweU my page 

With wind and noise. Daroiir. 

As all these terms may be applied to 
different objects, they are aptly enough 
used in the plursl to denote so many 
distinct powers : abili ties denote all our 
{lowers generally, corporeal and men- 
tal, but more especially the latter; 
faculties relate tp the ordinary powers 
of body and mind, as when we speak 
of a person's retaining or losing his 
faculnes; talents Te\B.\e to the particu- 


lar gifts or powers which may serve a 
beneficial purpose, as to employ one's 
talents usefully. 

Amidst the agitations of p^ular Vovernment, 
occasions will sometimes b« ufiorded mr eminent 
abilitiet to break forth with pcculiurslustre. Blair. 

It may be obseiTcd tiiat young norsons little 
acquainted with the world, and w iio have not lieen 
used to tuiprunch men in power, aro commonly 
struck with un awe which takes away tlie fice use 
of their /icttffiV*. Huurb. 

Weakness of counsels, fluctuation of opinion, 
and deficiency of spirit marked liis administratiou 
during an inglorious period of sixteen years, from 
whieii Kiigliiud did not recover until the mediocrity” 
of his ministerial talents was cuutrulled by tiiu 
Ascendency of Pitt. Coxs.^ 

ABILITY, DEXTERITY, ADDRESS. 

ABILITY is, as before observed (v. 
Ability^ Capacity)^ a general Tbrm with- 
out any qualification. DEXTERITY, 
from dexter the right hand, signifying 
mechanical or manual facility ; and 
ADDRESS, signifying a mode of ad- 
dress, are particular terms. Ability 
may he usgl to denote any degree, as 
to do according to the best of one's 
ability, a.nd it may be qualified to de- 
note a small degree of ability. 

It is nut possible for onr small party ami small 
ability to exteud their operations so fur us to bo 
^ucli felt among numbers. ('owi'br. 

Dexterity and address are positive, 
degrees of ability. 

It i» oacn observed that tlwj race is wcui ns mueh 
by the dextetity of the rider os by the vigour and 
fleelness of Uie animal. EAur. or 11 at it. 

1 could ]>roduce hitmmcrable instances, from my 
own observation, of events imputed to tlie tirofoutid 
skill mid address OH n minister which in reality were 
either mere eflects of negligence, wenkiiess, humour, 
or pride, or ut best the natural course of things 
left to themselves. Kwirr. 

Ability is however frequently taken 
in a restricted sense for a positive de- 
gree of ability, which brings it still 
•nearer to the two other terms, from 
which it differs bnly in the application ; 
ability in this case refers to intellectual 
'endowment generally dexterity relates 
to a particular power or facility of exe- 
cuting, and address to a particular 
mode or manner of addressing oneself 
on particular occasions. Ability shows 
itself in the post important transac- 
tions, and the general conduct in the 
highest stations, as a minister of state 
distilays his ability ; dexterity and ad- 
dress are employed occasionally, tho 
forper in removing difficulties and 
escaping dangers, the latter in improv- 
ing advantages and accommodating 
tempers; the former in directing the 
course of things, the latter in managing 
of men. • 
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The aiMity displayed by the commander was only 
equalled by the valour and adroitness of the seamen. 

Clarks. 

His wisdom, by often evading firom perils, was 
t urned rather into a dexterity to deliver himself from 
dangers when they pressed nim. than into a piovi* 
denco to prevenlsana remove them afar off. Bacon. 

It was no sooner dark, than she conveyed into his 
room a young maid of no disagreeable figure, who 
was one of her attendants, and did not want addrett 
to improve the opportunity for the advancement of 
her fortune. Spectator. 

ABLE, CAPABLE, CAPACIOUS. 

^ These epithets, from which the pre- 
^ceding abstract nouns are derived, have 
(Hstinctions peculiar to themselves, 
A%le and cayahh are applied to ordi- 
nary tfcti^s, but not always indiffer- 
ently, the one for the other: able is 
said of the abilities generally, as a child 
is able or not able to walk ; capable is 
said of one’s ability to do particular 
things, as to be capable of performing 
a great journey. Able is said of that 
which one can do, as to« be able to 
write or read ; capable is said of that 
which cither a person or a thing can 
lake, receive, or hold; a person is 
capable of an office, or capable of great 
things ; a thing is capable of improve- 
ment. « 

fhm before did march, a goodly band 
Of tall young men, all able armes to sound. 

« Spenser. 

Whnt rocasnro of ability in such things shall serve 
to make men capable of that kind of ofllce, he doth 
not determine. « Hooker. 

Able may be added to a noun by way 
of epithet, when it denotes a positive 
degree of ability, as an able com- 
mander, an able financier. 

I look upon an able statesman out of business like 
a huge whale, that will endeavour to overturn tho 
ship unless he has an empty cask to play with. 

Tatler. 

Capable may be used absolutely 
to express a mental power. 

liook you how pale ho glares ; * 

His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones. 
Would make them capable. Shaxspeare. 

Capable and capacious^ 'though de- 
rived from the same verb capio to take 
or receive, are distingir^hed from each 
other in respect to the powers or pro- 
perties of the objects to which they are 
applied, capable being said <ff powers 
generally, capacious only of the pro- 
perty of having amplitude of spac^ or 
a power to take in or comprehend ; as 
men Bxejeapable of thought or reason, 
of life (V death, &c. ; a hall may be 
eaid to be capacioust or, figuratively, a 
man hga a capacious mind. 


His violence thou fear*st not, being such 

As we, not capable of death or pain. Mieton, 

If heaven to men such mighty thoughts would give. 

What breast but thine capacious to receive 

Tho vast infusion. CowLET 

TO ABJURE. RECANT/ RETRACT, 
REVOKE, RECALL. 

ABJURE, in Latin al^uro, 'w com- 
pounded of the privative ab and juro 
to swear, signifying to swear to the 
contrary, or give up with an oath. 
RECANT, in Latin recantot is com- 
pounded of .the privative re and canto 
to sing or declare, signifying to unsay, 
to contradict by a counter declaration. 
RETRACT, in Latin retractus, parti- 
ciple of retraho, is compounded of re 
back, and traho to draw, Signifying to 
draw back what lias been let go. RE- 
VOKE and RECALL have the same 
original sense as recant^ with this dif- 
ference only, that the word calU which 
is expressed also by voke^ or in Latin 
voco, implies an action more suited to a 
multitude than the word canto to sing, 
which may pass in solitude. We ao- 
jure a religion, we recant a doctrine, 
we retract a promise, we revoke a com- 
mand, we recall an expression. 

What has been solemnly professed is 
renounced by abjuration; what has 
been publicly maintained as a settled 
point of belief is as publicly given up 
by recanting ; what has been pledged 
so as to gain credit is contradicted by 
retracting; what has been pronounced 
by an act of authority is rendered 
null by revocation; what has been 
mis-spoken through inadvertence or 
mistake is rectified by recalling tbc 
words. 

Although Archbishop Cranmer re- 
canted the principles ot the Reformation, 
yet he soon after recalled his words, 
and died boldly for his faith. Henry 
IV. of France abjured Calvinism, but 
he did not retract the promise which 
he had made to the Calvinists of his 

rotection. Louis XIV. drove many of 

is best subjects from France by re- 
voking the edict of Nantes. Interest 
but too often leads men to abjure their 
faith ; the fear of shame or punishment 
leads them to recant their opinions ; 
the want of principle dictates the re- 
tracting of one’s promise ; reasons of 
state occasion the revoking of decrees ; 
a love of precision commonly induces 
a speaker or writer to recoil a false 
expression. 
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The pontiff iaw Britannia’s golden fleece, 

Once ttll his own, invest her worthier sons I 
Her vi rdaut vailoj s, and her fertile plains, 

Yellow with grain, abjure his hateful sway. 

Sbcwstone. 

A false satire ought to be recanted for the sake of 
him whose reputation may be Injnred. Jounsow. 

When nny Mholar will convince me that these 
were fiitile amt malicious tales against Socrates, I 
will retract rtll credit in them, and thank him for 
the conviction. Combieland. 

What reason is there, hut that those grants and 
privileges should lie revokedt or reduced to their first 
lutcntiou ? SrsNSKR. 

That society hath before consented, without rc- 
volnng the same after. ^ ^ Hooker. 

*Tts done, and since His done His past recall. 

Anil since His past recall must be forgotten. 

Dhvdeii. 

TO ABOLISH, ABROGATE, REPEAL, 
REVOKE, ANNUL, CANCEL. 

ABOLISH, in French aholir^ Latin 
iiboleo, is compoundecrof ah and oleo to 
lose the smell, si^nilyinif to lose every 
trace of former existence. ABRO- 
GATE, in French abroger, Latin ab~ 
rogatus, participle of abrogo, com- 
pounded of ab and rogo to ask, sii^nify- 
iiii: to ask away, or to ask that a 
tiling? may be done away ; in allusion to 
the custom of the Romans, among whom 
no law was valid unless the consent of 
the people was obtained by asking, and 
in like manner no law was unmade with- 
out asking their consent. REPEAL, 
in French rappeller, from the Latin 
words re and appello, signifies literally 
to call back or unsay what has been 
said, which is in like manner the origi- 
nal meaning of REVOKE. ANNUL, 
in French annuUcr, comes from nuly in 
Latin nihily signifying to reduce to 
nothing. CANCEL, in French cancel- 
hr, comes from the Latin cancello to cut 
crosswise, signifying to strike out cross- 
wise, that is, to cross out. 

The word abolish donveys the idea of 
putting a total end to a thing, and is ap- 
plied properly to those things which 
have been long in existence, and firmly 
e.stablished: Bxiabolition may be effected 
cilhrr by an jict of power, as \o abolish 
an institution, or an order of men, and 
the like. 

On the parliament*! part it wag proponed that all 
the biahops, deani, ami chapters might be imme^ 
•littlely taken away and aholished. C'i.AHexDoir. 

Or it may be a gradual act, or ef- 
fected by indirect means, as to abolish 
a custom, practice, &c. 

Tlie long-continued wars between the English and 
Sc(,t8 had then raised in\incib]e jealousies and 
b;iti‘, which long- continued peace hath long since 
alHiliskitt, John IlAywAROb 
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All th^ other terms have respect to 
the partial acts of men, in undoing that 
which they have done. Laws ^e either 
repealed or abrogatedy but repealing is a 
term of modern use, applied^to the acts 
of public councils or assemblies, where 
laws are made or unmade by the con- 
sent or open declaration of numbers. 
Abrogate is a term of less definite inj- 
port ; to abrogate a law is to render it 
null by any act of the legislature ; thus, 
the making of a new law may abrogattf- 
the old one. 

If the Pa'sbyterians should •btain their ends, b 
could not lie sorry to find them mistaken in the poit)^ 
which tliey have most at heart, by the repeal of the 
tost ; 1 menu the benefit of employments. *Swin'. 

Solon abrogated all Draco’s sanguinary laws l>x< 
cept those that aflectod murder. CuMiiKRf.ANn. 

Revoking is an act of individual au- 
thority - edicts are revoAcrf; annulling 
is an act of discretion, as official pro- 
ceedings or private contracts are an- 
nulled ; cancelling is a species of an- 
nulling, as in the case of cancelling 
deeds, bonds, obligations, &c. None 
can abrogate but those who have tl u 
power to make. Any one who has the 
power to give his word may also revoke 
if, if he see reason so to do. Any one 
who can bind himself or others, by any 
deed or instrument, may atmul or ren- 
der this null and void, provided it be 
done for a reasonable cause, and in the 
proper manner.* As cancelling .serves 
to blot out or obliterate what lias been 
written, it may be applied to what is 
blotted out of tlie memory. It is a vo- 
luntary resignation of right or <lemand 
which one person has upon another. 

When we abrogate a I.iw as being ill mailc, tlie 
whole caiwe tor \>hi(*h it was made Htiil reriiaiiiing, 
do wo not liercMn revoke owt own rleed, and upt>iiii(l 
ourselves with fully ? * IIookkh. 

I will nnml, 

By the high jM)wer wiili wnieh llu* laws inwst me, 
TnoHe guilty forms in which >oii have entrapp'd, 
B.i.ely entrapp'd, to thy detested nuptials. 

My queen Imiruth’d. Thomson. 

This hour make friendships which he breaks the next. 
And every breutii supplies a vile pretext. 

Basely to cancel all concessions past. 

If in a tiiousund you deny the last. CoMRKRr.AXD. 

• 

ABOMINABLE, DETESTABLE, EXE- 
CRABLE. 

The primitive idea of these terms, 
agreeable to their derivation, is that of 
badness in the highest degree ; convey- 
ing by themselves the strongest signifi- 
cation, and excluding the necessity for 
every other modifying epithet. 

The ABOMINABLE thing^xcifes 
aversion; the DETESTABLE thing 
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hatred and revulsion ; the EXECRA- 
BLE thine:» indignation and horror. 

These sentiments are expressed against 
what \^ah(minable by strong ejacula- 
tions, agaii^st what is detestable by ani- 
madversion and reprobation, and against 
what is execrable by imprecations and 
anathemas. 

In the ordinary acceptation of these 
terms, they serve to mark a degree of 
excess in a very bad thing ; abominable 
^icpressing less than detestahlei and that 
less (han execrable. This gradation is 
sufficiently illustrated in the following 
axamjde. Dionysius, the tyrant, having 
been informed that a very aged woman 
prayed t# the gods every day for his pre- 
servation, and wondering that any of his 
subjects should be so interested for his 
safety, inquired of this woman respecting 
the motives of her conduct, to which she 
replied, “In my infancy I lived under 
an abominable prince, whose death I de- 
sired ; but when he perished, he was suc- 
ceeded by a detestable worse than 
himself. I offered up my vows for his 
death also, which were in like manner 
answered ; but we have since had a worse 
tyrant than he. This execrable monsty 
is yourself, whose life I have prayed for, 
Ttst, if it be possible, you should he suc- 
ceeded.by one even more wicked.” 

The exaggeration conveyed by these 
expressions has given rise to their abuse 
in vulgar discourse, where they are often 
employed inditferently to serve the hu- 
mour of the speaker. 

Tills abominnbla pnilfiivour to supproHS or lehsen 
every tlihiK thutis praitivwurlhy in an t'reqaont among 
tliu men us umoug the wumcii, STkhi.K. 

Nothing can atone for tho want cf mo<lesty. with- 
out w’hlch beauty is ungrucoful, ami wit dctcstnble. 

SrKKLK. 

All vot« to leave that excembS} shore,. 

Tulluted with tho blood of Polydore. Dryden 

ABOVE, OVER, UPON, BEYOND. • 

When an object is ABOVE another, 
it exceeds it in height ; wheq it is OVER 
another, it extends along its superior 
surface ; when it is UPON another, it 
comes in contact with us superior sur- 
face ; when it is BEYOND another, it 
lies at a greater distance. Trees fre- 
quently grow above a wall, and some- 
times the branches hang over the wall, 
or rest upon it, but they seldom stfetch 
much beyond it. 

So when with crackling flames a caldron friesi 
Tho bubbling waters from the bottom rise. 

Above the btiin thev force tbedr fiery way, 

Black vsfioon climb aloft and cloud the day. 

D BYPEN. 


The geese fly o*er the barn, tho bees in arms 
Drite headlong from their waxen cells in swarms. 

Dryden 

As I did stand my watch upon the hill 
1 look'd toward llirnam, and iinoii raethouglit 
Tile wooil began to move. SiIakspeare. 

He that sees a dark .md shady grnve 
Stays not, but louk.s beyond it ou the sky. 

Herbert, 

In the figurative sense the first is 
mostly employed to convey the idea of 
superiority ; the second of authority ; the 
third of immediate influence; and the 
fourth of extent. Every one should be 
above falsehood, but particularly those 
who are set over others, who may have 
an influence on their minds beyond all 
calculation. 

The public power of all societjes is above every 
soul contained in the hhitic societies. Hooker. 

The church has over lier, bisliops able to silence 
the factious, uio less by their preaching tliuu tlieir 
authority. South. 

This is thy work, Almif-hty Providence, 

Whose power beyond the stretch of liuiniin tliought 
Ucvolves the orbs of umpire. Thomson. 

TO ABRIDGE, CURTAIL, CONTRACT. 

ABRIDGE, in French abreger, Latin 
abbreviare, is compounded of the inten- 
sive syllable ab and breviarey from brevis 
short, signifying to make .short. CUR- 
TAIL, in Fr(*nch court e short and taillei' 
to cut, signifies to diminish in length by 
cutting. CONTRACT, in Latin con- 
trartusy participle of contrahoy is com- 
pounded of con and irahoy signifying to 
draw close together. 

By abridging^ in the figurative as 
well as the literal stuise, the quantity is 
diminished ; by curtailing, the measure 
or number is reduced ; by contracting, 
the compass is reduced. Privileges are 
abridged, })leasure.s curtailed, and powers 
contracted. It is ungenerous to abridge 
the liberty of any one, or curtail him 
of his advantages’, while he makes no 
improper use of them ; otherwise it is 
advisable, in order to contract his 
means of doing mischief. 

This would very much abridge the lover’s pains iu 
this way of writing a letter, as ll would euable him 
to express the most useful aud significant words with 
a single touch of the needle. Addison. 

1 remember several ladies who were once very near 
seven leei high, that at present want some in<;iies of 
five : how they came to be thus curtailed 1 cannot 
learn. Addison. 

He that rises up early and goes to botl late only to 
receive addresses is really as much tieil .and abridged 
in his freedom as he that w.'iits all that time to pro* 
sent one. . South, 

God has given no man a body as strong as bis ap- 
petites; but has corrected the boundlessness of hia 
voluptuous desires, by stinting his strength and cm* 
(racling bis e.vpacitiei. SoOTli 
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ABRIDGEMENT, COMPENDIUM, 

EPITOME, DIGEST, SUMMARY^ 

ABSTRACT. 

The first four terms are applied to a 
distinct work, the two latter to parts of 
a woi'k. 

An ABRIDGEMENT is the reduc- 
tion of a work into a smaller compass. 
A COMPENDIUM is a jyeneral and 
concise view of any acienci*, as geogra- 
phy or astronomy. An EPITOME is a 
compressed view of all the substantial 
parts of a thing, or in otKer words, the 
whole of any matter brought into a small 
compass. A DIGEST is any materials 
digested in order. A SUMMARY 
comprehends the heads and subdivisions 
of a work. An ABSTRACT includes a 
brief but comprehensive view of any par- 
ticular proceeding. Abridgements often 
surpass the originals in value when they 
are made with judgment. Compendiums 
are fitted for young persons to commit 
to memory on commencing the study of 
any scicm'c. There is perhaps not a 
belter epitome than that of the Univer- 
sal History by Bossuct, nor a better rfe- 
gest than that of the laws made by order 
of Justinian. Systematic writers give 
occasional of what they have 

been treating u|)on. It is necessary to 
make abstracts oi deeds or judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

I shall lay before ray readers au ahridtjement of 
some few of tlieir «xlravaf;ancie.s, in hopiis that they 
w ill in time accustom themselves to dream a little 
more to the purpose. SprcTATUR. 

Indexes and dictionaries are the compendium of 
all knowledge. Pope. 

Prom hence (as Servius remarks) Virgil took the 
hint of his Silenus, the subject of whose song is so 
rxnct an epitome of the contents of the Metamorpho- 
bes of Ovid, that amongst the ancient titles of that 
eclogue, the Metamorphosis was one Warburton. 

If we had a complete di^>i of Hindu and Mn- 
homm dan laws, after the model of Justinian’s cele- 
brated Pundects. we should rarely bo at a loss for 
principles and rules of law applicable to the cases 
before us. Sib W. Jomks. 

As the Thescido, upon which Chaucer’s Knight’s 
Tale is founded, is very rarely to be met with, it may 
not be uupleasing to the reader to see here a short 
tummary of it. Tthwhitt. 

Though Mr. Ifalhed performed his part with fide- 
lity, yet the Persian interpreter had supplied him 
otily with a loose, iqjudicious epitome of the original 
Sanscrit ; in which abstract many essential passages 
ore omitted. Sia W. Jones. 

Epitome and abstract are taken for 
other objects, which contain within a 
small compass the essence of a thing. 

The face is the epitome of the whole man. and 
the eyes are as it were the epitome of the face. 

llVOHES. 


But man the abstract 
Of all pertiMtIon, which the workmanslilp 
Of heaven hath modelled, in himself oontalns 
Passions of several qualities. ^ Foam 

ABRUPT, RUGGED, ROUGH. 

ABRUPT, in Latin abruptus, parti- 
ciple of abrumpo to break off, signifies 
the state of being broken off. RUGGED, 
in Saxon hruggCt comes from the Latin 
rugosus, full of wrinkles. ROUGH is 
in Saxon reoh, high German rauh, low 
German rug, Dutch ruig, in LatinTIT-'" 
dis uneven. 

These words mark dffferent degreed 
of unevenness. What is abrupt haS 
greater cavities and prot iibeninceif than 
what* is rugged; what is rujfgod has 
greater irregularities tlian what i» rough. 
In the natural sense abrupt is ojinosed 
to what is unbroken, mgged to what is 
even, and rough to wh;.t is smooth. A 
precipice is abrupt, a path is rugged, a 
plank is rough. Tlie abruptness of a 
body is generally o(X’>isiom*d by a violent 
concussion and separation of its parts; 
ruggedness arises troni natural, but less 
violent causes ; roughness is mostly a 
natural property, although sometimes 
produced by friction. 

The precipice abrupt 
Projecting horror on tlut blackened flrwd, 

KofleiiM at thy return. Tiiombon’h Summer. 

The evils of this life uiqiear like rocks nnd preci* 
•piece, rugged and barren at n distunut*; but at our 
nearer approach we l^id them little fruitftil spots. 

SpKCTA’J'OR. 

The common, overgrown with fern, ainl rough 
With prickly gorse. IhuthhiipelcHs unddcriifmcil, 

And unngeruus to the touch, has yet its blomn. 

CuwvF.R. 

Not the rough whirlvrind, that deforms 
Adria's black gulf, und vexes it with storms. 

The stubborn virtue of his soul can move. Francis. 

In the figurative or extended applica- 
tion, the distinction is equally clear. 
Words and manners are abrupt when 
they are sudden and unconnected; the 
temper is rugged which is exposed to 
frequent ebullitions of angry humour; 
actions are rough when perlormet! with 
violence and*incaution. An abrupt be- 
haviour is the consequence of an agitated 
mind ; a rugged disposition is inherent 
in the character ; a rough deportment 
arises from an undisciplined state of 
feeling. An habitual steadiness and 
coolness of reflection is best fitted to 
prevent or correct any abruptness of 
manners ; a cultivation of the Christian 
temper cannot fail of smoothing down all 
ruggedness oi hamowt \ an intercourse 
with polished society will inevitnbly 
refine down all roughness of behaviour. 
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My laily craves 

To know the cause of your abrupt departure. 

SHAKSPKaBB. 

The greatest favours to surli an one can neither 
soften uo^in upon him, neither melt nor endear 
him, but leave him as hard and rugged us ever. 

• SOITTK. 

Rind words prevent a good deal of that perverse* 
ness which rough and imperious usage often pro* 
duces in generous minds. Locks. 

TO ABSCOND, STEAL AWAY, SE- 
CRETE one’s self. 

.^BSCQND. in Latin abscondo, is 
compounded of abs and condo, signify- 
ing to hide from the view, which is the 
original meaning of the other words ; 
io abscond is to remove one's self f’ortlie 
sake *of^jiot being discovered by those 
with whom we are acquainted.* To 
STEAL AWAY is to gel away so as to 
elude observation. To SECRETE 
ONE’S SELF is to get into a place of 
secrecy without being perceived. 

Dishonest men absco7id, thieves steal 
away when they dread detection, and 
fugitives secrete themselves. Those who 
abscond will have frequent occasion to 
steal away, and still more frequent oc- 
casion to secrete themselves, 

ABSENT, ABSTRACTED, ABSTRACT, 
DIVERTED, DISTRACTED. 

ABSENT, in French absent, Latin 
ahsenA comes from ab fiom and sum to 
be, signifying away or at a distance from 
all objects, ABSTRACTED, or AB- 
STRACT, in Kreiich ahstrait, Latin ab- 
stractus, paiticiple of abstraho, or ab 
from and trahoXo draw, signifies drawn 
or separated from all objects. DI- 
VERTED, in Freneli dirertir, Latin 
divertOy compomuled of c/i or dis asun- 
der, and I'erto to turn, signifies turned 
aside from the object^ that is present. 
DISTRACTED ot course implies drawn 
asunder by different objects. 

A want of pioper attention is implied 
in all these term's, but in different de- 
grees anil under different circumstance.s. 
Absence of mind is either* a state or a 
habit ; a man may be occasionally ab- 
sent. 

l have ImriUy seen a line from any of these gen- 
thmicii. hut spoke them as absrnt liom what they 
were doing, as they profess they are when Urey come 
into company. Sfkctator. 

Or a man may contract an habitual 
absence, either from profound study, or 
from any other less commendable cause. 

Nothing is 80 incompatible with politeness as any 
trick of absence of initui. K aui. or C h ath a m. 

Abstraction denotes a state, and for 
the most part, a temporary state. 


He would begin the ceremony again, and having 

g one through it, break from hii abstraction, walk 
riskly on, and join his companions. Boswkll. 

The term absent simply implies not 
present with one’s mind, not observant 
of present objects, but it does not neces- 
sarily imply thinking on any thing ; a 
man may be absent who is thinking on 
nothing. 

Theophrastus called one who barely rehearsed his 
siMjech, with his eyes fixed, an absent actor.” 

Huokes. 

Abstracted, on the other hand, de- 
notes a deep thought on something not 
present. 

I'hat space the evil one abstracted stood 
From his own evil, aud for the time remained 
Stupidly good. Milton. 

Abstract may in poetfy be used in 
the sense of abstracted. 

Abstract as in a tranci*, methought I saw. 

Though sleeping, where I lay, and saw the shape, 
Still glorious, before whom awake 1 stood. 

Milton. 

Absent and abstracted denote an ex- 
clusion of present objects ; diverted and 
distracted, a misapplied attention to pre- 
sent objects, or to such objects as do not 
demand attention. An absent man 
never has his body and mind in the 
same place ; the abstracted man is lost 
in thinking ; a man who is efiaWy diverted 
seeks to take an interest in every passing 
object ; a distracted man is unable to 
think properly on any thing : it may be 
good to be sometimes diverted. 

The mind is ivfrigeriitcd by interruptiuii ; the 
llioughts are dm rtf d from ihc piiricipal subjurt; 
the reader is weary he knows not why, 

Johnson’s PaKrACE to Shakspeabe. 

It is bad at any time to be distracted, 
particularly when it arises from passion. 

He u'-cd to rave for his Marianne, and call upon 
her in his distracted fits. Addison, 

TO ABSOLVE, ACQUIT. 

ABSOLVE, in Latin ahsolvo, is com- 
pounded of ab from and solvo to loose, 
signifying to loose from that with which 
one is bound. ACQUIT, in French 
acquitter, is compounded of the inten- 
sive syllable etc orae/,and quit, quitter, 
in Latin quietus quiet, signifying to 
make easy by the removal of a charge. 

These terms imply the setting free 
from guilt or its consequences. Ab- 
solving may sometimes be applied to 
offences against the laws of man, but 
more frequently to - offences against 
God; acquitting applies solely to of- 
fences against man. The conscience 
is released by absolution; the body. 



ABSOLVE. 

goods, or reputation, are set free by an 
acquiiiaL 

Yet to bo Bocret, makes uot sin the less : 

’Tis only hidden from the vulgar view, 

Msiintains indeed the reverence due to princes, 
lint not absolves the conscience linm the crime. 

Drydeh. 

The fault of Mr. Savnro was rather negligence 
tli.'iu ingratitude ; but Sir Kiehurd Steele must Hke- 
nise bo acquitted of severity; for wlio is there that 
cJci patiently bear contempt ftom one whom he has 
relieved and* supported ? JoHKMOir. 

TO ABSOLVE, ACQUIT, CLKAU. 

ABSOLVE in this case, as distin- 
guished from the former article, (u. To 
absolve,) is extended to all matters af- 
fecting the conscience generally. AC- 
QUIT (V. To absolve, acquit) and 
CliEARin the sense of making clear 
or free from, are applied to every thing 
vvliich may call for blame, or Ine im- 
putation of what is not right. A per- 
son may be absolved from his oath, 
acquitted or pronounced quit of every 
charge, and cleared from every impu- 
tation. 

f'otnj)eUM by threats to take that bloody oath 
And the act ill, 1 am absolv'd by both. Waller. 

Those who are truly learned will acquit me in 
this point, in w hich I h.ave been «o far from offend- 
ing. that I have been .scrupulou.s perhaps to a I’auU 
in <{in>ting the autliurs of Heverul passages which 1 
might ha\o made my own. AnnisoN. 

lie set himself with very great zeal to clear tho 
Komtsh church of idolatry'. Burnkt. 

ABSOLUTE, DESPOTIC, ARBITRARY, 
TYRANNICAL. 

ABSOLUTE, in Latin absolutus, 
participle of signifies absolved 

or set at liberty from all restraint as it 
regards persons; unconditional, unli- 
mited, as it regards things. DE- 
SPOTIC, from despot, in Greek htriroTti 
a master or lord, implies being like a 
lord, uncontrolled. ARBITRARY, in 
French a Wyi7rniVe, fi^omtbe Latin arbi- 
trium will, implies belonging to the will 
of one independent of that of others. 
TYRANNICAL signifies being like a 
tyrant. 

Absolute power is independent of and 
superior to all other power : an absolute 
monarch is uncontrolled not only by 
men but things ; he is above all law 
except what emanates from himself. 
When this absolute power is assigned 
to any one according to the consi itution 
of a government, it is despotic, De- 
snotic TOwer is therefore something less 
than absolute power : a prince is abso- 
lute of himself; he is despotic by the 
consent of others. In the early ages 
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of society nionarchs were absolute, and 
among the Eastern nations they still 
retain \\\e absolute form of government, 
though much limited by established 
usage. In the more civilized stages of 
society the power of despots has been 
considerably restricted by prescribed 
laws, insomuch that despotism is now 
classed among the regular forms of 
government. 

An honest prirato man often grows eniol and 
abandoned when converted Into an absolute pvlmrv 

Aooison. 

Such an history as that of Simtoni us is to mo «4 , 
unanswerable nrgmuont against despotic pow er. 

Audi SOI?. 

Absolute is a term of a general appli- 
cation in the sense of absolvett or freed 
from all control or limit ; in this sense 
God is said to be absolute. 

Unerring imwnrl 
Supremo and absolute, of titoso your ways 
You render no account. Lillo. 

Sometime^* it is applied cither to the 
power itself or to the exercise of power, 
as absolute rule or dominion ; despotic 
is likewise applied to the exercise oftbf 
power as well as the power itself, as de- 
spotic sway ; arbitrary and tyrannical 
are used only in this last application : 
the latter is always taken in a bad sense, 
the former sometimes in an indifferent 
.sense. With arbitrarviess is associated 
the idea of caprice and selfishness. 
With tyranny js associated the idea of 
oppression and injustice. Among the 
Greeks the word rvpawoc, a tyrant, 
implied no more than what we now 
understand by despot^ or more properly, 
one who gained the supreme jiower in 
a republic ; but from the natural abuse 
of such power, it has acquired the sig- 
nification now attached to it, namely, 
of exercising jfower to the injury of 
another. If ahsolute power come into 
Jthe hands of any one man or body of 
men, it is fair to expect that it will be 
used arbitrarily. In despotic govern- 
ments the. tyrannical proceedings of 
the subordinate officers are often more 
intolerable than those of the prince. 

The power of the viceroy is very nbsolete; lie has 
not only the command of all tho military force in 
the kingdom, but iikewis** presides witli unlxnnided 
authority in all civil tribunals. Drydome. 

W'hatever tho will c.«immnnds, the whole man must 
do; the empire of the will over all the faculties 
beiulk absolutely overruling and detpoUe. South 

By an arbitrary proceeding I mean one conducted 
by the private opinions or feelings of the man who 
attempts to regulate. Burke. 

Our sects a more tyrannie power asaume, 

And would tat soorjpioni change the rod Rome. 

Koscommow. 
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ABSORB. 


ABSTAIN, 


TO ABSORB, SWALLOW OP, INGULF, 
ENGROSS, IMBIBE. 

abs6rb. in French Latin 

ahsorbeo, is compounded of ab and 
m'heo to sup up, in distinction from 
SWALLOW UP ; the former denoting 
a gradual consumption; the latter, a 
sudden envelopement of the whole 
object. The excessive heat of the sun 
ahftorbs all the nutritious fluids of bodies 
Ttfmnal and vegetable. The gaming 
table is a vortex in which the principle 
of every man is mallmced up with liis 
e.'itate. INGULF, compounded of in 
and gulft signifies to be inclosed in a 
great giKf, which is a strong flgui^tive 
representation for being swallowed up. 
As it applies to grand and sublime 
objects, it is used only in the higher 
style. 

Tho rays of tho sun are reflected by a white body, 
and absorbed by a black one. • Bacon. 

Surely the bare remembrance that a man wag for- 
merly rich or great cannot make him at all happier 
there, where tin influitu happiiiegg or nu inliuito 
migory Hhiill equally swallow up the seiige of thetto 
[KKir leliciticR. South. 

Ingulf'd, all helps of art wo vainly fry 
To weather leewar<i shores alus I too nigh. * 

Fat.coner. 

ENGROSS, which is compounded of 
the French words en gros whole, signi- 
fies to purchase wholesale, so as to 
swallow up the profits* of others. In 
the moral application therefore it is 
very analotjous to absorb. The mind is 
absorbed in tlie contemplation of any 
subject when all its powers are so bent 
upon it as not to admit distraction. 
The mind is engrossed by any subject 
wlien the thoughts of it force them- 
selves upon its contemplation to the 
exclusion of others which should en- 
gage the attention. 

Absorled in that immeusUy I 

I ghriuk ubaticd, and >et agpiru to thee. Coavpkr. 

Those two great things that so engross tho desires 
and designs of both the nobler and ignobler sort of 
inuukiud, are to bo found in xeligloii, namely, wisdom 
and pleasure. South. 

Absorb conveys the idea not only of 
taking from something, but also of 
taking to itself; engross conveys the 
idea only of taking to itself, but that to 
the exclusion of others ; a certain sub- 
jtct absorbs the faculties, and meta- 
phorically, the roots of plants absorb 
moisture ; a person engrosses the con- 
versation so that others cannot take a 
part in*^it. 


From the earliest accounts of the Oreekt lo their 
absorption into the Roman empire, w*e cannot judge 
that their intestine divi.sions consumed less tlian 
millions of their inhabitants. Burke. 

This inconvenience tho politician must expect 
flrom others, as well as they have felt from him, un- 
less he thinks that he can engross this principle to 
himself, and that others cannot be as false and 
atheistical as himself. South. 

Absorb, and IMBIBE from in and 
bibo to drink, both imply the taking in 
by a gradual process; but the former 
include.? the idea of being taken in so 
as to be lost, the latter that of being 
taken in so as to form a part of that by 
which it is received, 

1 have been tempted lo think that they (the 
comets) did not return at all, but were absotbed in 
the body of the suu. Bkydons. 

Ah rmsaduws parch’d, brown groves, and with’ring 
flowers. 

Imbibe, the Kparklint! dew and genial showers, 

Thus to man’s gratoriil soul from Ileav'n descend 
The mercies of his Father, Lord, and Friemi. 

Sir W. Jones. 

So in the improper application, an 
idea absorbs the mind, and the mind 
imbibes the idea 

The agreeable prospect of soon meeting absorbed 
all melaneiuily thonglits. Bhydunk, 

The colonies h.xd formed within tlicmscivcs as- 
semblies so exceedingly resembling a parliament in 
nil their functions and power, that it was im]>ossiblo 
tliny should nut imbibe bume opitiior. of u similar 
authority. Burke. 

TO ABSTAIN, FORBEAR, REFRAIN. 

ABSTAIN, in French abstenir, Latin 
abstineo, is compounded of ab or abs 
from, and teneo to keep, signifying to 
keep one’s self from a thing. FOR- 
BEAR is compounded of the prepo- 
sition for, or from, and the verb to bear 
or carry, signifying to carry or take 
one’s self from a thing. REFRAIN, in 
French refrkner, Latin reframo, is com- 
pounded of re hack, and freeno, from 
freenum a bridle,’ signifying to keep 
back as it were by a bridle, to bridle in. 
All these terms imply the omission 
to do any thing, but vary in the cir- 
cumstances and in the motives for the 
omission. To abstain is the general 
term, to forbear and refrain are par- 
ticular modes of abstaining. Abstain- 
ing is an act that may require no self- 
denial, nor oppose any inclination ; 
forbearing and refraining both imply 
a certain degree of opposition to the 
will or inclination, the latter much 
more than the former. We abstain 
from doing indifferent things from mo- 
tives of convenience, as to abstain from 
speaking upon a particular subject, or 
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we abstain from important matters 
from a sense of duty, as “ to abstain 
from the appearance of evil.” Vie for- 
bear from prudence or duty to do that 
wliich w'e nave motives for doing ; as 
we forbear to do an injury though in 
return tor an injury. vVe refrain, 
from the same motives, from doing that 
which we are strongly inclined or im- 
pelled to do, as to refrain from ex- 
pressing the feelings of tlie moment. 

A littU? wisdom and an easie ohson’atlon were 
enough to make all men that love themstdves to 
a/>vhim I'runi such diet which does nut nuuristi. 

Taylor. 

liy forbearing to do what may be innocently done, 
we may add hourly new vijfour and resolution, aud 
heeiire tlie powet of resistance wlu*n pleasure or in- 
tere<,t shuH lend t|jeir charms to f^uilt. Joushos. 

These words are often coupled with 
a negative, to show the inability of the 
agent to omit doing a thing, as when 
il is said, “I cannot abstain from the 
gratification,” or “ I cannot forbear 
mentioning,” &e., or “she was so af- 
fected that she could not refrain" from 
tears. 

TtmuKh a person cannot abstain from heini? weak, 
})(> limy from being wicked. Auiuso.v. 

We arc so used and accustomed to this imperfcc' 
‘.ion in Dili selves, tliat wo cannot forhrar iu some 
niiMsure a^crilling it to him iu whom there is no 
shadow of imiierlection. Apdison. 

If we conceive a ticiug, created with all his facnl 
.it*'* and senses, to open his eyes in a most delightlhl 
idaiii, to view for the fust time the serenity of the 
sky, the splendour of the sun, tlie verdure of tiio 
‘lelds and woods, tiie glowing colours of tho flowers, 
ae can hardly iK>lie\e it possililu that ho siiould 
refrain from bursUiig into an ecstasy of joy, and 
]ioiiriug out his praises to tho Creator of thii.'.e won- 
ders. Siu W. Jones. 

Abstaining as a religious duty is 
mostly said of indulgences as to food or 
otherwise which are prohibited; as it 
IS the part of the Mahometan faith to 
abstain from wine \ forbearing is mostly 
said of that which, concerns others. 
Every one is too liable to offend, not 
to have motives for forbearing to deal 
harshly with the offences of others. 

As for fasting and abstinence, whicli ia many time* 
very helpful and subservient to tho ends of religion, 
there is no such extraordinary trouble in it if it be 
di>>cra*tly managed. Tillotbok. 

The kindest and tho happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear. 

And something, every day they live. 

To pity and perhaps forgive. CowpER. 

ABSTINENCE, FAST. 

ABSTINENCE) is a general term, 
applicable to any object from which we 
abstain ; FAST is a species of absti- 
nence, namely, an abstaining from food. 


The general term is likewise used in the 
particular sense, to imply a partial ab- 
stinence from particular food ; jDut fast 
signiftes an abstinence from food alto- 
gether. • 

Fridays aro appointed by tho Church ns days of 
abstinence; and Good Friday as a day ot fast. 

Taylor. 

I am verily porsuaded that if a whole people wore 
to enter into a course of abstinence, and cat nothing 
but water grtiol for a fortuiglit, it would abato the 
rage and animosity of parties. Such a fist would 
have tho natural tendency to the procuring of 
ends fur which a fast is proclaimed. Addison. 

ABSTINENT, SOBER, * ABSTEMIOUf^ 
TEMPERATE. 

aSstinent (v. To abstain) re- 
spects every thin^ tliat acts on the 
senses, and in a limited sense applies 
particularly to solid food. SOBEPt, 
IVom the Latin sohrius, or sebrius, that 
is, sine ebrius, not drunk, implies an 
ab'^tinence ^Vom excessive drinking. 
ABSTEMIOUS, from the Latin abate- 
mills, compounded of abs and tenietum 
wine, implies the abstaining (rum wine 
or strong licpior in general. TEM- 
PERATE, in Latin ternperatus, par- 
ticiple of tempera to moderate or regu- 
late, implies a well regulated abstinence 
in all manner of sensual indulgence. 
The first of these terms is generic, 
the rest specific. Wc may be absti’ 
nent witliout bdngjfo^w, .sr>/;(?r without 
being abstemious, and all together 
without being temperate. An absti- 
nent man does noteat or drink so much 
as he could enjoy; a sober man may 
drink much without being affected ; 
an abstemious man drinks nothing 
strong; a temperate man enjoys all 
in a due proportion. A particular 
passion may cause us to be abstinent 
either partially or totally: sobriety 
ihay often depend upon the strength 
of the constitution, or be prescribed by 
prudence: necessity may dictate ao- 
stemiomnesSi but nothing short of a 
well-disciplined mind will enable us to 
be temperate. • 

To aet tho mind above tlio appetites is the end of 
oftftmrnre, whieli one of the fatlitirs obser^'UH to lie 
not a virtue, but the groundwork of virtue. 

.fOHNBON. 

Craliniia carried his love of wine to such an ex- 
cess, diat he got the name of (pikeirorst, launching 
out in pmiHC of drinking, and rallying all sobrietg 
out of countenance. Cumberland. 

The strongest oaths are straw 
To tU* fire i' th* blo^ ; tie more ahtlemiout. 

Or else good night yoor vow. Shampeare 
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ir we cunRlcler the life of these ancient sages, a 
great part of whoso philosophy consisted in a tern- 
perate and a6»fsmtou« course of life, one would think 
the life of a philosopher and the life of a man wrre 
of two difftfrcnt dates. Addisok. 

• 

TO abstract, separate, distin- 
guish. 

ABSTRACT, v. absent SEPA- 
RATE, in Latin separatus, participle of 
separot is compounded of se and f)aro 
-lAfk dispose apart, signiiying to put 
things asunder, or at a distance from 
^each other. DISTINGUISH, in French 
distins^uer, distingun, is com- 

pounded of the se|)Hrative preposition 
dis fiWiX^tingo to tinge or colour, jigni- 
fyiiig 1(» give different marks to things, 
by which they may be known from each 
other. 

Ahstrajet as compared with the other 
terms, is used in the moral sense only : 
separate mostly in a physical sense : dis- 
tinguish either in a moral or physical 
sense ; we abstract what we wish to re- 
gard particularly and individually ; we 
separate what wc wish not to be united ; 
we distinguish what we wish not to 
confound. The mind performs the of- 
fice of ahstrartion for itself separatirfg 
and distinguishing are exerted on ex- 
ternal objects. Arrangement, place, 
time, find circumstances serve to sepa- 
rate : the ideas formed of things, the 
outward marks attached to them, the 
qualities attributed to them, serve to 
distinguish. By the operation of ab- 
straction the mind creates for itself a 
multitude of new ideas; in the act of 
separation bodies are removed from 
each other by distance of place ; in the 
act of distinguishing objects are dis- 
covered to be similar or dissimilar. 
Qualities are abstracted from the sub- 
jects in which they are inherent ; coun- 
tries arc separated by mountains dr 
seas ; their inhabitants arc distinguish- 
ed by their dress, language, or manners. 
The mind is never less abkrarted from 
one’s friends than when separated from 
them by immense oceaps : it requires a 
keen eye to distinguish objects that 
bear a great resemblance to each other. 
Volatile persons easily abstract their 
minds from the most solemn scenes to 
fix them on trifling objects that^pass 
before them : an unsocial temper leads 
some men to separate themselves from 
all their companions: an absurd am- 
bition leads others to distinguish them- 
selves, by their eccentricities. 


We ought to abtlract our miuds from the observa- 
tiuu of an excellence in those > 6 converse with, till 
wc have received some good infurmutiou of tlie dis- 
position of thi'ir minds. St1ei.£. 

Fontenclle, in his paneg^'ric on Sir. Isaac New* 
t()n, eliitH?s a long enumeration of that pliilosopher's 
virtues and attainments with an observation that he 
was not distinguished from other men by any siogti- 
lurity either natural or aflectod. Johnson. 

It is an eminent instance of Newtoa’s superiority 
to the rest of mankind, that he was able to gepnrate 
knowledge from those weaknesses by which know- 
ledge is generally disgraced. Johnson. 

abstracted, abstract. 

ABSTRACTED, as in the former 
case (v. Absent), is properly applied 
to persons or things personal. AB- 
STRACT, which is but a contraction 
of the former, is most commonly used 
to denote the qualities of things. A 
Iverson is said to be abstracted who is 
in a state of abstraction; or a person 
may lead an abstracted life or course 
of life, or follow an ahstrajcted theory, 
when the mind is altogether abstracted 
from external or sensible objects; a 
thing is said to be abstract which is 
formed by the operation of abstnudion 
or abstracted thinking, as m abstract 
idea, which is abstracted or separated 
by the mind from the oi)jects to which 
iney belong or inhere; wliitcness is an 
abstract idea, because it is conceiveil 
in the mind abstracted from snow, a 
wall, or any other substance that is 
white. 

A youthful passion for abstracted devotion shuiild 
not bu encourngi'd. Johnson. 

It is indeed ditlieult, perhaps impossiblH, to give 
limits to tile mere abstract cumpeteuce of tiio ;tii> 
preroo power. Uuukk. 

ABSTRACTION, ALIENATION, 
ESTRANGEMENT. 

ABSTRACTION expresses the state 
of being abstracted as to one’s mind 
or person from any object generally. 
ALIENATION, the state of being 
alienated as to one’s affections from 
others. ESTRANGEMENT, the state 
of being a stranger or unknown to 
others. Abstraction expresses less than 
alienation or estrangement ; it issimplv 
the abstaining to take a part with 
others in any matter, as an abstraction 
from the world, its cares, pursuits, and 
pleasures. Alienation and estrange- 
ment both suppose an altered state of 
mind towards any object: alienation 
is where the heart and affections be- 
come alien or strange to that on which 
they have been or ought to be fixed , 

strangement is where the person be- 
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^ comes distant from that with which one 
has been or ought to be intimate. 

Whothor dark iiraaag.-a of tiro night proreetl from 
any lalont |X)worur iho soul during \xn abstraction, 
. or from the o|H*ratiou of aulxjrdiaato Bpirits, has been 
I a dispute. Addison. 

' One is said to he abstracted from the 
thini:, but flUetiated or estranged from 
the person* or the thing. 

The rough and impetuous manners of Towushend 
lH>gau to alienate the king and disgust tho queen. 

4 t’OXK 

TT|)on this latter marriago tlin Lord Mnudovillo 
total > estranged himself from court. ^ (h.AiiKNDO.v. 

TO ABUSE, MISUSE. 

’ ' ABUSE, in Latin abusus, participle 
: of abator, compounded of ab from, and 
u/or to use, signifies to use away or 
I wear awav with using; in distinction 
; from MISUSE, which signifies to use 
tiiniss. 

Every thing is abused which receives 
any sort of injury ; it is misused, if not 
used at all, or turned to a wrong tise. 
Young people are too prone to abuse 
books for want of setting a proper value 
on their contents ; they do not always 
avoid misusing them in their riper 
years, when tiiey read for amusement 
only instead of improvement. Money 
is abused when it is clipped, or i’s value 
any way lessened; it is misused when 
it IS spent in excess and debauchery, 

1 ktuiw noc^il so grent as tho abuse of tho under- 
stiiuiliiig, and yet there is no utie vice iiioru common. 

Stkkle. 

OtMl recpitres not men to wrong or misuse their 
f.iciilties lor liiin, nor to lie to others or themselves 
for his sake. Lockk. 

ABUSE, INVECTIVE. 

ABUSE (t». To abuse) is here taken 
in the metaphorical application for ill- 
treatment of persons liy the use of 
harsh words. INVECTIVE, from the 
Latin inveho, signifies to bear upon or 
against. Harsh and unseemly censure 
is the idea common to these terms ; but 
the former is employed more properly 
against the person, the latter against 
tile thing. Abme is addressed to the 
indivictual, and mostly by word of 
mouth ; invective is communicated 
mostly by writing. Abuse is dictated 
by anger, which throws off all con- 
straint, and violates all decency; in- 
vective is dictated by party spirit, or an 
intemperate warmth of feeling in mat- 
ters of opinion Abuse is always re- 
sorted to by the vulgar in their private 
quarrels; invective is the ebullition of 


zeal and nature in public concerns. 
The more rude and ignorant the man, 
the more liable he is to indulge in 
abuse; the more restless and op’miated 
the paitisan, whether in religion or 
politics, the more ready he is to deal 
in invective. 

At iin ciilertainmont given by Pisistratiis to lome 
of Ids intimuteB, TlirnsipiuH, a mau uf viulciit pus. 
siuii uud iiiflumeii with wino. touk 8ume occiiBion, 
n«»t rccordcil, to breakout iuto the most violent u/xise 
ttUd insult. . CUMUKKI.AND. 

This is tho true way of examining a lilsd; liiiTr 
whfu men consider that no man living thinks the 
better of their heroes and natrons for the paneg>ric 
given them, nuno cun thmk themlelvos lessened by 
their tnvi ctive. Stkki.il. 

accv:ptable, grateful, \vel- 

COME. 

ACCEPTABLE signifies worthy to 
be accepted. GRATEFUL, from the 
Latin gratus pleasing, signifies alto- 
gether pleasing ; it is that which re- 
commends itself. The (ureptable is a 
relative g'^od ; \hv grateful isjiositive: 
the former depends m on our external 
condition, the latter on our feelings and 
taste; a gift is nrreptable to a poor 
man, which would l)e refused hy one 
lesii needy than himself ; harmonious 
sounds are always grateful to a 
musical ear. 

1 cannot but think the following letU*r tVofn the 
Kinperur of indna to tin? Pope of Home, pr{»|Mihing 
H coalition of the ('liineMO and Uumati L'liiirchcs. 

ill be aecepfabln to the t^urious. Stk k lk. 

The kids with pleasure brov^/.e the btiNlty pl.'iin: 

The showers aio grateful to tlio swelling grain. 

Diivdkn. 

WELCOME signifies come well or 
in season for us. Acceptable and wel- 
come both apply to external circum- 
stances, and aic therefore relatively em- 
ployed ; but the former is confined to 
.such things as aPe offered for our 
choice, tlic latter refers to whatever 
happens according to our wishes : we 
may not always accept that which is 
acceptable, but we shall never reject 
ttiat which is welcome: it is an insult 
to offer any thing by way of a gift to 
another which is not acceptable; it is 

grateful task to oe the bearer oi wel- 
come intelligence to our friends. 

If the mind is at anv time vacant from passion 
and (h'Nirr, theru are ilifl some objecU that arc mure 
acccptalAv tu us tliaii others. Kkid. 

Whatever b remote from oommon apiieiranoof it 
Blv.oya welcome to vulgar ai to childish eredulity. 

4oH»raoff. 

ACCEPTANCE, ACCEPTATION, 

Though both derived from the verb 
accept, have this difference, that Tlie 
c 
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former is employed to express the Ac- 
tive sense of the verb, the latter the 
passive sense. Acceptance is the act 
of aceepfin^y, accej^tation the state of 
being acocpled, as the acceptance of a 
favour lays a person under an obliga- 
tion. A book, or whatever else is 
ottered to us, may be worthy of our 
acceptance or not ; a word acrpiires its 
acceptation from the manner in which 
it is generally accepted by the learned. 

It ii not necessary to refute liencfUa from a bud 
tniin, when the acceptaace implies no approbutiun 
of hib Crimea. , Johnsom. 

* On the subject of (iicss I in.iy ;i<lil, In v.ay of 
CAUtipn, that the ladies would do well not to fort'ot 
themselves. 1 do not mean tills in thu cummoti ac- 
cciitution%f the phruM*, which it may be temietimcs 
comenieut utnl piopcr to do. Mackknzik. 

ACCIDENT, CHANCE. 

ACCIDENT, in Latin from 

ac or ad and cfu/ens, and CHANCE, 
in French chanccy also connected with 
cadenst both signify falling out, i. e> 
without any dt‘.sign ; but the former, 
by the force of tlie ac or ad, signifies 
falling out at a given time, or under 
given circumstances ; chance, on the 
other hand, signifies falling out with- 
out any qualification or restriction. 
Doth may be employed to denote 
either the manner or cause of things 
happening, or the things ihem.se’.ves 
that so happen : in tjhe tiist sense, ac- 
cident and chance may bo used indif- 
ferently in the colloquial expressions 
to happen by chance or by acrident, 
but otherwise accident is used only in 
respect to particular events, as, it was 
pure accident; but chance is eniplojed 
to denote a hidden senseless cause of 
things, as opposed to a positive in- 
telligent cause. Atheists ascribe all 
things to chance; whatever happens 
by secondary causes hidden from pur 
view we are accustomed to ascribe to 
chance, which is on y a mode of con- 
fessing our ignorance .as to liow it 
happens. 

Nottiinff in tlio rc%*olutlom no not to a phravc or a 

{ ‘Cbture. not to thi* fobhionbf n Imt or h shoi*, was 
eA to accident: oil bus liven tho rosult ot de^iKn. 

ItURKE. 

Chance never net* in perpetual uniformity and 
conaistenco with iuelf. Anoisow. 

When taken for the thing that hap- 
pens, accident is said ordinarily of 
things that have been ; chance oi things 
that are to be. That is an accident 
which is done without intention; that 
is tctiance which cannot be brought 


about by the use of means. It is an 
accident when a house falls ; it is a 
chance when and how it may fall. 
Actndents cannot be preventtd ; chances 
cannot be calcii'ated upon. Aeddents 
may sometimes he lemedied; chances 
can never be controlled. Accidents 
ri.se to sorrow; they mostly occasion 
mischief: chances give rise to hope; 
they often produce disappointment ; it 
is wise to dwell upon neither. 

Th «t little (tendent of AlexaiubT’s t;ikinj( a fattcy 
to bathe himself caused the iiiteintiition of his 
uiiirch, and thitt intts niption |'a^e 4)ccasi(in to that 
I'reat victory that founded the third niouarehy of 
till* woild. South. 

lu futurity uvents and chances arc yet fl4)aiiuj' ut 
Iar{{o without app-ircnt connexion with llicir ciiusc-i, 
and we theretbre easily iiiduli.»e the liberty of grati- 
fying ourselves with a ]deusing choice. Johns4>n. 

Sometimes chance is used without 
reference to lime for any fortuitous 
event, and in tliat case it is more ex- 
pressive than the word aeddenU 

Surely there couhl init be n greater chance than 
that which brought to light the I’ow 4ler-'rreason. 

.SoirjH. 

The term accident may likewise 
sometimes be taken for what may 
happen in future. 

This iiattiral impatience to lo4ik into futurity, nml 
to kn4>w what accidents may happen to us herwifler, 
lias given birth to many arts uiid inventions, 

Au1>|S4)K. 

ACCIDENT, CONTINGENCY, 
CASUALTY. 

ACCIDENT, V. AcddenL CON- 
TI NCENCY, in French contingence, 
J..atin contingetis, participle of contin- 
go, compuumled of con and taftgo to 
touch one another, signifies the falling 
out or happening together, or the 
thing that liappens in conjunction with 
another. CASUALTY, in French ca- 
sual te, from the Lai in casualis, and 
cado to fall or happen, signifies the 
tiling that happens in the course of 
events. 

All these words imply whatever takes 
place independently of our intentions. 
Accidents express more than contin- 
gendes; the former comprehend events 
with their causes and consequences ; 
the latter respect collateral actions, or 
circumstaivces appended to events ; 
casualties have regard simply to cir- 
cumstances. Accidents are frequently 
occasioned by carelessness, and con- 
tingendes by trivial mistakes; but 
casualties are altogether independent 
of ourselves. The overturning a car 
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rUge is an accident ; our situation in a 
carriage at the time is a contingency^ 
which may occasion us to be more or 
less hurt ; the passing of any one at 
the time is a casualty. We are all ex- 
posed to the most calamitous accidents^ 
and our happiness or misery depends 
upon a thousand contingencies; the 
best concerted scheme maybe thwarted 
by casualties^ which no human fore- 
sight can prevent. 

This ('defovniiiy') has the sain** effect in natural 
Taulte; as maim* iig and mntilatiuu lioa from 

Buukic. 

Nothin), lesi than infinite wisdom can have an 
Ahsoliito comm ind over t\)rtnnK ; the liij'hest decree 
of It which mai can pnssoss is by no means equal to 
fortuitous eviM .s, and to such cuntingencif» n» may 
rise in the prui ccution of uur alTiiirs. Adoihon. 

Men arc exposed to more rasHaltiet than w'omen, 
IIS hittles, sea- voyages, with several dangeroi 
trader and professions. Aunisi 

AtXnOKNTAL, INCIDENTAL, CASUAL, 
CONTINGENT. 

ACCIDENTAL, v. Accident. IN- 
Cl DENTAL, from incident^ in Latin 
incidem and incid<f, in and cado to 
fall upon, signifies belonging to a thing 
by cl)ance. CASUAT., v. Accident. 
CONTINGENT, v. Contingency. 

Accidental is opposed to what is de- 
signed or planned ; incidental to what 
is premeditated ; casual to what is con- 
stant and regular; contingent to what 
is definite and fixed. A meeting may 
be wridental, an expression incidental. 
a h ok. expression, &c. casual, an ex- 
pense or circumstance contingent. Wc 
do not expect what is accidental; we 
do not suspect or guard against what 

incidental ; we do not heed what is 
casual; we are not prepared for what is 
contingent. Many of the most fortu- 
nate and important occurrences in our 
lives are accidental; many remarks, 
seemingly incidental, do in reality con- 
ceal a settled intent ; a casual remark 
in the course of conversation will some- 
times make a stronger impression on 
the minds of children than the mo.st 
elocpient and impressive discourse or 
repeated counsel ; in the prosecution of 
any plan we ought to be prepared for 
the numerous contingencies which we 
may meet with to interfere with our 
arrangements. 

Thi« book fisll necidentallu into the hande of one 
who hod never teen It before. Anoiio.v. 

oe much by neetdeni. end paened 
me Qi|;nt sometimes in mean bouses, wliich are set 
«peu St night to nnyoowai wanderers. Johnson. 
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^ This discoqrsp (of Ur. TiUotson on the Reforma. 
tioiO, iKough tin oxt’elleiit au«i judioiuus one in lh» 
main partii of it, yet coutuined some incidental nv 
sertions ehit.h •;a\e no small offence to many. 

* • Birch. 

Wo see how a contingent event bullies man's 
knowledge and evades his |H)\ver. South 

ACCOMPANIMENT, COMPANION, 
CONCOMITANT. 

ACCOMPANIMENT is properly a 
collective term to express what goes vi. 
company, and is applied only to things ; 
COMPANION, which ^also sigiiities 
what is in the company, is applied 
either to persons or to things. (.\)N- 
COMITANT, from the intensive syl- 
lable con and comes a companion, im- 
plies what is attached to an object, or 
goes in its train, and is applied only to 
things. 

When said in relation to things, ac- 
companiment implies a necessary con- 
nexion, compafiion an incidental con- 
nexion ; the former is as a part to a 
whole, the latter is as one whole to 
another: the accompaniment belongs to 
the thing accompanied, inasmuch as it 
serves to render it more or less com- 
plete ; the companion belongs to the 
thing accompanied, inasmuch as they 
correspond: in this manner singing is 
an accompaniment in insiriimentaJ'mu. 
sic; subordinate ceremonies Hie the 
accompaniments in’ any solemn service ; 
but a picture may be the companion of 
another picture from their fitness to 
stand together. A concomitant is as 
much of an appendage as the accompa- 
niment. but it is applied only to moral 
objects ; thus morality is a concomitant 
to religion. 

Wo may well lielieve fliat the ancient heathen 
hards, who were chiefly Asiatic Greeks, performed 
religious rites and eeinmonies iii metro witli ncconu 
jtnnittcntt of music, to which they weie devoU'd in 
the extreme. UvMOKur.AND. 

Alas, my soiiU thou pleasing companion of this 
IxNly, thou fleeting thiiif; that art now deserting; il. 
whither art thou flybig? Tatlkk. 

As the beauty of tlio boily accompanist the lienllh 
of it, so certainly is deceacy conaomikuit to virtue. 

Hvohes. 

TO ACCOMPANV, ATTEND, ESCOUT. 

ACCOMPANY, in French accom- 
pagner^ is compounded ot ac or ad and 
compagner, in Latin compagino to put 
or join together, signifying to give one’s 
company and presence to any object, to 
join one's self to its com^ny. AT- 
TEN D, in French a//«nire,compouniM 
of at or ad and tendo to tend or incline 
c 
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towards, si^:nifies to direct o;ie’s notice 
or care towards any object. ESCORT, 
in French escorter^ from the Latin co« 
hors K cohort or band of soldiers that 
attended *a magistrate on his going into 
a province, signifies to accompany hy 
way of safeguard. 

We accompany those with whom we 
wish to go; we attend those whom we 
wish to serve ; we escort those whom 
we are called upon to protect or guard, 
v^e accompany our equals, we attend 
our superiors, and eacort superiors or 
infeiiors. 'l*be desire of pleasing or 
* being pleased actuates in the first case ; 
the 'desire of serving or being served, 
in the^second case; the fear of 'danger 
or the desire of security, in the last 
place. One is said to have a numerous 
company, a crowd of altemlants, and 
a strong escort; but otherwise one 
person only may accompany or attend, 
though severaj are wimting for an 
escort. Friends accompany each other 
in their excursions; princes are «/- 
tended with a considerable retinue 
whenever they appear in public, and 
with a strong escort when they travel 
through unfrequented and dangewus 
roads. 

Till* nrcount in Ronio nicasuro our cu- 

riosUt. iitid lit tlio outionty ol tho 1 was pie- 

vuiieil upon to nirompant/ tlu'in to the pluyhousi*, 
\tliich was no other tluui ti barn. (aur.nsMiTU. 

Wlion tho Marquis of \\'harton was appointed 
Lord Lioutfiiaut of Ireland, Addison attendvd him 
HM ids secretary. Johnson. 

flo very prudently called up four or five of tho 
ostlers that ladoutfod to tho yard, and cns'nj'od them 
to enlist under his command us an escort to tlio 
coaoh. llAwaKswoiiTH. 

Accompany and attend may likewise 
he said of things as well as persons. 
In this case the farmer is applied to 
what goes with an t hject so as to form 
a part of it ; the latter to that vY\^ich 
follows an object as a dependant upon 
it. Pride is often accompanied with 
meanness, and aZ/cm/cfi with much in- 
convenience to the possessor. 

The old Eugltsh plainness and sincerity, that 
gouerous integrity of nature and honesty of dispo- 
sition, which mwiiys argues tine Kreatiiess of mind, 
and is usually accumjHintcd with undaunted courage 
and resoluiiou, is in u gre.it meosure lost among us. 

Tillotson. 

llumilitv lodged in a worthy mind is always «<- 
tended with a certain homage, which no haughty 
•oul, with all tho arts imaginable, cun jiurchaae. 

ilVOHES. 

Th|i practice of religion will not only be attended 
witll ’inat pleasure which naturally accompanies 
th^ actions to which we are habituuteil, but with 
thflie •upernumernry joys that rist* from the con- 
aciousneas of such a pleasure. Ai>i>isv.)N. 


TO ACCOMPLISH, EFFECT, EXECUTE, 
ACHII^E. 

ACCOMPLISH, in French ar?com- 
plir, is compounded of the inttMi.sive 
syllable ac or ad and complir, in Latin 
compleo to complete, signifying to com- 
plete to the end, or according to the 
end proposed. EFFECT, in Latin 
fecius, participle oi officio, compounded 
of ef and ex out of or up, and facio 
to make, signifies to make up until 
nothing remains to bo done. EXE- 
CUTE, in Latin executus, paiticiple of 
exequor, compounded of ex and spqnor 
to follow, signifies to follow up or carry 
through to the end. ACHIEVE, in 
French achever, from chef a chief, 
signifies to perform as a chief. 

To accomplish is properly a mode of 
effecting, namely, to elf’e'ct completejy, 
or to the utmost extent proposed; to 
accomplish an object, therefore, signi- 
fies more than simply to effect a pur- 
pose, both as to the thing aimed at 
and the means employed in bringing it 
about. Extraordinary means are re- 
quisite for accomplishing, and ordinary 
means for effecting. To accomplish is 
properly said of that which a person 
sets before himself; but to effect, exe- 
cute, and achieve do not relate to the 
views of the person acting, but to the 
thing brought about. To effect ex- 
presses less than execute or achieve: 
whatever is brought about or into ef- 
fect is effected 'r what is executed is 
complicated in its nature, as to execute. 
R design or project ; what is achieved 
is grand, as to achieve an enterprise. 
Practical abilities are requisite for 
effecting, skill for executvig, spirit and 
talent for achieving. Some persons 
are always striving to attain an end 
without ever accomplishing what they 
propose. It is the part of wisdom to 
suit the means to the end when we 
have any scheme to effect. Those who 
are readiest in forming projects are 
not always the fittest for carrying them 
into execution. That ardour of cha- 
racter which impels to the achievement 
of arduous undertakings belongs but to 
very few. We should never give up 
what we have the least chance of ac- 
complishing, if it be worth the labour; 
nor pursue any plan which affords us 
no prospect of effecting what we wish ; 
nor undertake what we do not feel 
ourselves competent to execute, par- 
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ticularly when there is any thing ex- 
traordinary to achieve. 

It U llie flist rule in onitory Unit a nmn must ap- 
p.*i(r »uch ii6 he would persii.ule oth«*rs to be ; and 
tiiui eaa be accomplished only by the foice of his 
hie. 

Iteaiiuu con»iders the motive, the means, and tlie 
end; and honours courage only when it is enndv>yed 
to the puYpose of virtue. IIawkkswohth. 

We are not to indulge our corporeal appetites w ith 
pl.-aKiires tJiat impair our iulelleetual vigour, nor 
gratify our minds with sclienies wliich we know our 
hies iuust fail in attempting to execute. Johnson. 

It is more than pioliable Unit in case our free- 
thinkers could once achieve their glorious design of 
hinking Urn credit of the Christian religion, and 
eausing Ihc revenues to lie withdrawn which their 
ni>er forefathers had apjioinUMl to the support and 
eucourag meni of its leaehers, in a little time the 
shasler would be as inti'Uigible us the flreek Testa- 
nieut. . Ukkkelky. 

ACCOMPLISHED, PEREECT. 

Thesk epithets express an assem- 
Ll.iu^e of all the qualities .suitable to the 
subject ; and mark the qualification in 
tiu* hiiibi^st degree. ACCOMPLISII- 
Kl) refers only to the artificial refine- 
ments of the mind ; PERFECT is said 
of thinirs in general, whether natural or 
iutiticial, mental or corporeal. 

An acquaintance with modern lan- 
guages and the ornamental branches of 
tile arts and sciences constitutes a per- 
son ,* the highest possible 

degree of skill in any art constitutes a 
man a pcrfe.'t artist. 

For wlio oxpcctN that under n tutor a young gen- 
Ih-niaii ^hould be uu accomplished public unitor or 
logician ? Locke. 

Witliin «i kon our army Uch. 

Our inuu \x\oxv pcij'cct in the use of arms. 

Shakspkakk. 

An accomplishment is acquired ; but 
a perfection is either acquired or na- 
tural. 

The FngliHh nation in the time of Stmkspeare 
w.is yet Htruggling to emerge ftoin barbarity , and 
to hi* able to read and write was an accomplishment 
(•till valued for its rarity. Johnson. 

A man endowed with great perfections, without 
good breeding, is like one who has his iNJcket full 
of gold, hut always wants change fur his ordinary 
UC.ilsionS. STEEI.E. 

TO ACCOST, SALUTE, ADDRESS, 
GREET, HAIL, WELCOME. 

ACCOST, in French a^ccoster, is 
compounded of ac or ad, and the Latin 
costa a rib or side, signifying to come 
by the side of a person. SALUTE, in 
Latin ealuto, from solus health, signi- 
fies to bid good speed. ADDRESS, in 
Trench addresser, is compounded of 
iM and dresser, from the Latin direxi. 


preterite of dirigo to direct or apply, 
signifying to direct one's discourse to a 
person. • 

To accost and salute ai*e said of per- 
sons on their first meeting 
may be said of those who direct their 
discourse to others at any time. The 
leading idea of accost is that of speak- 
ing to a person on coming up to them ; 
salute is to notice a person, whicli may 
be by wowls or otherwise ; that of wl- 
dress is to direct one’s words to the' 
individual, which may either he per- 
sonally or by writing. Aecosting is an 
act of familiarity not warranted by any 
thing but an intimate acquaintance; or 
for purposes of business ; sal niff tg is 
an act of courtesy between friends 
which cannot be dispemscil with ; ad- 
dressing is a matter of convenience or 
discretion. 

WluMi yKut'as in sent by Virgil to tlu> Hluideii, he 
meets Dido the Qiu^ ii of (^irtluiue, whom his per- 
lidy hud hurri«*d to I lie grave; \\i‘ accosts her witli 
tiMiderness and exciise«<, but the lady turns away 
like Ajnx in mute disdain. Jihinhon. 

Strabo UdU us he saw tlio Htatiie of Memnon, 
which, aoeording to the poets, saluted tlie inotning 
Run every day at its tlrst rising, witli a harmonious 
sound. Fkidkivx. 

• 

1 WHS harassed tiy tint multitude of eager saluta- 
tions, and returned the common civilities with hesi- 
tutiun and impropriety. Johnson. 

I still continued to stand in the way, having 
scarcely strength to walk farther; when another 
soon addressed me in the samu manner. Johnson. 

GREET, in Saxon gre9ii, German 
griissen. Low German groten, &e., 
probably from the Saxon gyih, Swed- 
i.sh grud peace, implies a verbal and 
friendly salute between equals, con- 
veying a good and kind wish. HAIL, 
from heal and health, denotc.s a wish 
for the health and long life of the per- 
son addressed, whidi was a customary 
form of address among the Eastern 
nations on approaching their sovereign; 
the word is now used to denote a simi- 
lar expression on solemn occasions, 
particularly by the poets. WELCOME 
denotes an expression of good wishes 
and kind regards on a person’s first 
arrival ; it is th&efore confined to 
strahgers or those who have been ab- 
sent for a time. 

Not only thoRO J named 1 there shall fpreet. 

But luy own gallaut, virtuous Cato meet. 

* Denham. 

Tlie Trojan bands returning Hector wait, 

And hail with joy the champion of theix elate. 

Pope. 

Our crosses on the way 

Have made it tedious, wearisome, and heavy. ^ . 

1 want more uncles to xeeUeme mo. Shakspiaej;. 
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ACCOUNT, RECKONING, BILL. 

* 

ACCOUNT, compounded of ac or 
ad and count, signifies to count to a 
person, fir for a thing: an account is 
the thing so counted. ^ RECKONING, 
from the verb to reckon, signifies the 
thing reckoned up. BILL, in Saxon 
bill, in all probability comes from the 
Swedish hyla, to build, signifying a 
written contract for building vessels, 
■which in German is still called a heil- 
brief; hence it has been employed to 
express various kinds of written do;5U- 
ments. Thiso words, which arc very 
sinular in signification, may frequently 
be substituted for one another. • 

Account is tlie generic, the others 
the specific terms: a reckoning and 
hill is an account, though not always 
vice vers^ : account expresses the de- 
tails, with the sum of them counted 
up ; reckoning implies the register and 
notation of the things to be reckoned 
up ; hill denotes the details, with their 
particular charges. An account should 
be correct, containing neither more nor 
less than is proper ; a reckoning should 
be explicit, leaving nothing unnoticed 
as to dates and names ; ^.hiU should be 
fair. We speak of keeping an account, 
of cpming to a reckoning, of sending in 
a bill. Customers have an account 
with their tnides-people ; masters have 
a reckoning with their work-people ; 
tradesmen ^nd in their bills at stated 
periods. 

Account, from the extensive use of 
the term, is applicable to every thing 
that is noted down, the particulars of 
which are considered worthy of notice, 
individually or collectively: merchants 
keep their accounts; an account is 
taken at the Custom House of all that 
goes in and out of the kingdom ; an ac- 
count is taken of all transactions, of the 
weather, of natural phenomena, and 
whatever is remarkable. Reckoning, as 
a particular term, is more partial in its 
use : it is mostly confined to the deal- 
ings of men with one another ; in which 
sense it is superseded by the preceding 
term, and now serves to express only 
an explanatory enumeration, which 
may be either verbal or written. Bill, 
as implying something charged or en- 
gaged, is used not only in a mercantile, 
but a legal sense : hence we speak of a 
bill of lading, a bill of parcels, a bill of 
exchange, a hill of indictment, or a 
bitirixi parliament. 


At many times I brought in my accounts, 

Laiil them liefore you ; you would throw them ofT. 
And say you found them in my honesty. 

Shakspkakk. 

Merchant with some rudeness demanded *a room, 
and was told that there was a good lire in the next 

{ mrlonr, which the company were about to leave, 
)eing then paying their rechonhig. Johnson. 

Ordinary expense ought to be limited liy a man’s 
estate, and ordered to the best, thatlhe bills may l>e 
less than the estimation abroad. JIacon. 

ACCOUNT, NARRATIVE, DESCRIP- 
TION. 

ACCOUNT (V. Account) is the most 
general of' these teims; whatever is 
noted as worthy of remark is an ac- 
count, NARRATIVE, from narrate, 
in Latin narratus, participle of narro or 
gnaro, signifies the thing made know'n. 
DESCRIPTION, Kxoxa describe, in La- 
tin describo or de and scribo to write 
down, signifies the thing written down. 

Account has no reference to the per- 
son giving the account ; a narrative 
must have a narrator; a description 
must have a describer. An account 
may come from one or several quarters, 
or no specified quarter ; but a wumt- 
tive and description bespeak them- 
selves as the production of some indi- 
vidual. Accounts from the armies are 
anxiously looked for in time of war; 
he suddenly broke off his narrative; 
his book is full of descriptions. 

The mruvnis which charge him with Iiaviiig mal- 
treated the Pope’s persuii are not only iinautheu- 
ticated, but jMmilively lalse. SiK W. Scott, 

Cynthia was much pleased with my narrative, 

Tati.kk. 

Most Teadern, I believe, are more charnunl w iili 
Milton’s description of paradise than of helL 

Addison. 

An account may be given of political 
events, domestic occurrences, or natural 
phenomena, but more particularly of 
matters of temporary and immediate 
interest; it may be true or false: a 
narrative is mostly personal, respecting 
the proceedings, accidents, or adven- 
tures of individuals ; it may be real or 
fictitious ; a description does not so 
much embrace occurrences, as local 
circumstances, properties, and charac- 
teristics; it is either corrector other- 
wise. 

A man of businesji, in good company, who givea 
an ricctmat of hU abUitica and despatches, is hardly 
more insupportable tlian her they coll a notable 
woman. Stxxlk. 

Few rMrtfUives will, either to men or women, 
uppt^ar more incredible than the histories of the 
Amasons. Jonwsoif. 

It (.the caUcumb) remains entire, and answers 
the dcsi'riptivn he (^Fulybius) gives of it. Bbvdom. 
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ACCUIIATK, EXACT, PRECISE. 

ACCURATE, in French accurate^ 
Latin accuratuSy participle of accuroy 
compounded of the intensive ac or ad 
and euro to take care of, signifies done 
wdh great care. EXAG P, in French 
exactSy Latin exactuSy participle of 
exif^o to finish or complete, denotes the 
quality of completeness, the absence of 
defect. PRECISE, in French preeisy 
Latin pre^cisuSy participle of preecido 
to cut by rule after the manner of car- 
penters, signifies the quality of doing 
by rule. 

Accurate refers to the care bestowed 
upon any matter to make it what it 
ought to be ; fxart and precise simply 
denote the quality of the thing, the 
former implying completeness, the lat- 
ter nicety as to tlie manner of execiP- 
ing any thing. From this difference 
in their meaning arises a difference 
in their application : a painting, on 
examination or on observation, is mote 
properly said to be accurate ; a model, 
figure, or measure, to be exact ; a line, 
a rule, or a form, to be precise, 

IIulU<y waa tlu» first ^\ho ronde Jin accurate ob- 
sjTvatii)!! of tho transit of Moicury over tho tliak of 
tlH'hun. Adams. 

If wo tliffor in opinion about two qunntitioH, wo 
fan bav«* rcoourso to n common measure, to deter- 
mine tin* (piehtioii with tlie ^reatl!st exactness. 

Huhkk. 

The rose is even more beautiful before it is full 
bU>wii and in the bud, before the exact fitfure is 
l‘»imed. ftUKKK. 

NVhon more of these orders than one arc to be set 
in several stories, tlu re must be an exquisite care 
to place tlie columns inec sely over one another. 

WOTTON. 

Tlie law in this point is precise. Bacon. 

These epithets rise in sense upon 
each other, exact signifying more than 
arcuratey and precise a greater degree 
of minuteness than either. With this 
distinction they may be applied to the 
same or similar objects: a description 
or view may be accurate and exact, but 
in the former case it is only just ae 
far as it goes, in the latter it is fuller of 
particulars and details. 

The destruction volcanoes occasion enirrosses tho 
attention of people too much to permit them to 
examine accurate^ the apiieurances which occur. 

Adams. 

I have not particularized any more: I <lo not 
pretend to cstactncss. Bohkk. 

A time or a period is said to be 
exact ; an hour, a moment, or instant, 
tnrecise; an expression accurate; the 
meaning of a word precise 


The time of this f^reat revolution in our landed 
nro}>erty ounuot be ascertained with exactness. 

B1.AOKST0NK. 

For tho liour precise 

Exacts our parting. ^Milton. 

An aptness to iumble things together wherein 
c.in he found any'likeocsB, hinders tfie mind from 
accarafe oouceptions of them. L<ickk. 

Angels and spirits, in their st'veral degrees of 
elevation above us, may bn eiidowtHi with more 
comprehensive faculties ; and some of Uiem perhaps 
have ^H‘rfect and e.ro( t views of all finite beings 
that come under their consideration. Locks. 

The term taste, like other figurative terms, is not 
extremely accurate, BcRak. 

A definition is the only way whereby the precise 
moaning of moral words can be Jtnow u.' LooKS..r 

In denoting moral qualities or habitsr 
accuracy may be applied to whatever 
men Attempt to do ; exactness'^ \o mat- 
ters of economy, prudence, and duty ; 
precisvm, in regard to manners, modes, 
and forms. Accuracy is indispensable 
in cither business or science, but par- 
ticularly in commercial and legal trans- 
actions ; exactness is reqoi.site in the 
payment of debts and the observance 
of all obligations. Some men may bo 
very accurccte in their particular line 
who are not very exact in fulfilling 
their engagements. In some cases, 
where great results may flow from 
trifling causes, the greatest precifiion 
becomes requisite; we may, nowever, 
be too precise when we dwell on.unim- 
portant particulars, or adhere too te- 
naciously to forpis and modes, but we 
never can be too accurate or exact; 
hence the epithet precise is sometimes 
taken for affectedly exact. A man 
may be precise in his dress who is not 
remarkal)le either for accuracy or ex 
actness in his general conduct. 

An eminent artist who wrought up his pictures 
with the greatest accuroc//. and g.ive them all tliose 
delicate toiiehes whin)^ are apt tu please the nicest 
eye, is represented as tuning a theorbo. AnnisoN. 

This lady is llie most exact economist, without 
appearing busy. Conoeevk. 

An apparent desire of admiration, a reflection 
upim their own merit, and a precise bidiaviutir in 
their general conduct, are almost inseparable aeci- 
dents in beauties. TltniHEt. 

TO ACCUSE, CHARGE, IMPEACH, 
AflKAlGN. 

ACCUSE, in Latin accuso, ct»m* 
pounded o[ ac or ad and causa a cause 
or trial, signifies to bring to trial. 
CII4RUE, from the word cargo, a 
burden, signifies to lay on a burden. 
IMPEACH, in French empfrher to 
hinder or disturb, compounded of em 
or in and pes the foot, signifies to en- 
tangle the feet in any thing.’^Alt- 
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RAIGN, compounded of cer oj ad and 
raign or range, sia:nifies to range, or 
set at the bar of a tribunal. 

The .fdea of asserting the guilt of 
another common to these terms. 
Accuse in the proper sense is applied 
particularly to crimes, but it is also 
applied to every species of offence; 
charge may be applied to crimes, but 
is used more commonly for breaches of 
moral conduct : we accuse a person of 
murder; we charge him with dis- 
honesty. Accuse is properly a formal 
action; charge^ is an informal action; 
criminals are accused, and their ac- 
cusaivm is ])roved in a court of judica- 
ture to.be true or false; any person 
may be charged, and the charge may 
be either substantiated or refuted m 
the judgement of a third person. 

Ttic Cuuiitc.ts (if ITortrord, nn .iu- 

(lU'iicr of tlui Qitc'iMi, liiul heiore li*!r ih.- wholn n'rii'H 
of his inothor’s crurlty, cxiioKcd tin* iinprolmhility 
of nn arcusntittn, by which lie was ^dinrjjcd with an 
intont to commit u murder that could produce no 
advuntiigu. Johnson’s Lji-#, or Savaoe. 

Nor was this irrcKuhirily the only charge wlilcli 
Lord Tyrconnel brought against him. Haring 
giv«>u liim a cottoclion of valuable Imoks stamped 
witli Ids own iirms, he hud ttie mortification to seo 
them in a short time exposed for sale. 

Juhnbon’e litFK or SavaoI. 

Impeach and arraign are both spe- 
cies of accusing ; the former in appli- 
cation statesmen and state concerns, 
the latter in regard to the general con- 
duct or principles ; with this difference, 
that he who impeaches only asserts the 
guilt, but docs not determine it; but 
those who arraign also take upon 
themselves to decide: statesmen are 
impeached for misdemeanours in the 
administration of government : kings 
arraign governors of nroviiiccs and 
subordinate princes, and in this man- 
ner kings are sometimes urraigfied be- 
fore mock tribunals : our Saviour was 
afraigned before Pilate ; and creatures 
in the madness of presumption arraign 
their Creator, 

AristugUon, wilh revcni^ful cunniug, impeached 
fccveriil courtiers and iutimutes of tliu tyrant. 

CVMBBUI.AND. 

O the inexprwssiblo liorror will seiice upon a 
ptMir sinner, when he stands arraigned at tliu bar of 
divine justice 1 South. 

TO ACCUSE, CENSURE. 

ACCUSE, V, To accuse, charge. 
CENSURE, in French censure, in La- 
tin censura, is derived from censor, a 
Roman magistrate who took cognizance 
of the morals and manners of the citi- 
zens^* as also of the domestic arrange- 


ments of the city. It signifies not 
only the office of censor, but, in an 
extended sense, the act of blaming or 
punishing offenders against morality, 
which formed a prominent feature in 
his office. 

To accuse is only to assert the guilt 
of another ; to censure is to take that 
guilt for granted. We accuse only to 
make known the offence, to provoke 
inquiry ; we censure in order to inflict 
a punishment. An accusation may be 
false or true ;,a censure mild or severe. 
It is extremely wrong to accuse another 
without sufficient grounds; but still 
worse to censure him without the most 
siib.stantial grounds. Every one is at 
liberty to accuse another of offences 
which he knows him for a certainty to 
have committed ; but none can censure 
who are not authorized by Ibcir age or 
station. 

Mr. Locke nreusn those of ^rcat nejflifjence who 
discourse of moral tiling's with the least oh^curity 
ill the tcrniH they tuuko use u^. IhruoEi.i,. 

If niiy man moasuru his words by his lu ait, .iml 
speak as he thinks, .and do nut ex pi ess more kind- 
ness to every man than men usually have for any 
man, he can hardly escape the avifure of the want 
of breeding. Tii.lot.->un. 

TO ACKNOWLEDGE, OWN, CONFESS, 
AVOW. 

ACKNOWLEDGE, compounded of 
ac or ad and knowledge, imi)lics to 
bring to knowledge, to make known. 
OWN is a familiar figure, signifying to 
take to one’s self, to make one’s own ; 
it is a common substitute for confess. 
CONFESS, in French confesser, Latin 
confessus, participle of conjiteor, com- 
pounded of con Kodifateor, signifies to 
impart to anyone, AVOW, in French 
avoucr, Latin advoveo, signifies to vow 
or protest to any one. 

These words all* denote the making 
known to others what relates to one’s 
self, or ttiat in which one has taken a 
part' acknowledge is used in this 
general sense in a diversity of appli- 
cations; the other terms are partially 
employed, and with various modifica- 
tions in their meaning. Acknowledge 
and own are employed either in matters 
of indifference or those which are blame- 
worthy; confess mostly in such matters 
as are criminal or in a high degree 
culpable. A person acknowledges that 
lie was present, or owns that he as- 
sisted another , he confesses a theft, oi 
confesses his guilt, or a sinner confesses 
Ills sins. To acknowledge and own. 
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when applied to culpable matters, may 
either liave respect to particular trans- 
actions or general characteristics, as 
to acknowledge or own the fact, to 
acknowledge or own one’s weakness, 
fallibility, incapacity, &c. ; to confess 
is mostly said of particular transac- 
tions, as to confess the crime laid to 
one’s charge. To acknowledge^ being 
a voluntary act, may be either by 
words or actions, or tacitly without 
any outward expression ; co7ifessing^ 
on the other hand, being mostly 
called for in consequence of an inter- 
rogatory or the necessities of the party, 
‘it must always be by express words. 

Noiir (if them (tlio nuns) hml tho sincerity to 
ai kiiuwlcJge the uiihaptnuess of their condition. 

Uhydune. 

Ami now, my dear, cried she to mo, I will fairly 
own, th.il it w.is I that .instructed my ((ills to en- 
eoiu'iige our landlord’s addresses. Goldsmii'U. 

'J’o acknowledge and own also sig- 
nify to admit that a thing belongs to 
one, but the former denotes only a 
general relationship, the latter a spe- 
cial ownership; with this distinction 
we may speak of acknowledging or 
owning a son ; but we may likewise 
ticknuwledge many things which we 
cannot jiroperly own, as to arknow- 
ledge a woman as one's wife, or any 
particular person as a prince, or any 
jiarticiiJar state a.s independent. 

l,oni<> \IV. Mas obliffod to nbatidon James If., 
and to nvkuoti’ledge King \ViUiara, though ho had 
at lirsl Heated hitn as uii usiiiikt. IIuukk. 

Tin who were «lei(led in one rdace wero not 
Mu m'd \^ 'iih the same honour iu all places. 

Parsons. 

To acknowledge, own, and confess 
are all used in the sense of expressing 
one's mind or what passes in one’s 
mind, in which application they are 
comparable with avow. In this case 
to acknowledge is most properly ap- 
plied to matters of opinion, injon to 
niatters of feeling, although they may 
i*' many such cases be indifferently 
employed. 

I must arknowledge, for my own j»nrt, that I toko 
greater (iloaiture in roiisiduring the works of the 
creatiuu in their immensity than in their minute' 
ness. Addison. 

In such an asiiembly it w-ns imfKtssible for the 
heart not to dilute and expand itself; I own that 
niiiie was oUeu so full that 1 could hardly had 
utterance. linVDOMK. 

To acknowledge i.s to declare in a 
general manner one’s assent to any 
thing; to confess is to declare in a 
solemn manner one's assent to matters 


of faith;. to avow is to declare the 
motives or reasons of one’s actions, 
particularly such as might wi^h more 
propriety be concealed ; as to acknow- 
ledge the justness of a remauk, to con- 
fess the faith, to avotv one’s motives, 
contempt, scorn, &c. 

They arknowledge no jwwer not directly oina* 
uating from tho people. Uuuke. 

Suite of herself, oVn envy must confess 
That 1 the friendsltip of the great iiossess. 

Francis. 

Whether by their settled and avowed scorn of 
thoiiffhtless talkers, tho Porsiiiiis wero able to dif. 
fuso to any great extent the viutuii of taciturnity, 
w'o are hindered by tho distatico of those times fnun 
being able to discover. Johnson. 

ACQUAINTANCE, FAMILIAlftTV, 
INTIMACY. 

ACQUAINTANCE comes from ac- 
quaint, which is compounded of the 
intensive syllabic ac or ad and quaint, 
in old Frenqh coint. Tent, gekannt 
known, signifying known to one. KA- 
MI LI AKITY comes kom faniiliar, in 
Latin familiar is and familia, signify- 
ing known as one of the family. IN- 
’TIMACY, from intimate, in Latin 
irUimatus, participle of Ultimo to love 
entirely, from intimus innermost, sig- 
nifies known to the innermost recesses 
of tho heart. These terms mark dif- 
ferent degrees of closeness in the social 
intercourse; acquaintance expressing 
less than familiarity, and that less 
than intimacy, 

A lt1^^bt knowledge of auy one conHtitutes an 
acquaintance; to he/nmiliar rotpiircs ati acquaint- 
ance of Htmio Htandiiig ; intimacy HUppemeu 8Uch an 
atguaintanco as is supportud by friendship. 

Thdsi.kr. 

Acquaintance springs from occasion- 
al intercourse ; familiarity is produced 
by a daily intertfourse, which wears 
off all constraint, and banishes all 
cewpcmony ; intimacy arises not merely 
from frequent intercourse, but unre- 
served communication. An acquaint- 
ance will be occasionally a guest ; but 
one that is on terms of familiarity has 
easy access to our table ; and an inti- 
mate likewise lays claim to a share at 
least of our confidence. An acquaint- 
ance with a person affords but little 
opportunity for knowing his charac- 
ter ; familiarity puts us in the way of 
seeing his foibles, rather than his 
virtues; but intimacy enables us to 
appreciate his worth. 

Tiiofia who are apt to be familiar on a alight ae- 
quaintame will never acquire aay degree of inti- 
macy. Th^Ler. 
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An acquaintance m a Ihsing who meets us with a 
smile sna salute, who tells us with tin? same breath 
that l)e is j'bul and sorry for the most trivial gnoil 
and ill that befalls us. II a wkeswohtu. 

s 

His {atniliarx were his entire friemls, and could 
have uo interested views in courting his acquaint- 
ance. Staklk. 

At an entertainment given by Pisistratus to some 
of Ills uUimates, 'riiiasijipus took some occasiun, not 
recorded, to break out into the most violent abuse. 

Cumberland. 

A simple af'quaintatice is the most 
desirable footing on which to stand 
with all persons, however deserving. 
If it iiavo not the pleasures of fa- 
milianiy or mtimary^ it cun claim the 
privilege of being exempted from their 
pains. “ Too miicli familiarity^'' ac- 
cording to the old proverb, “breeds 
contempt.** The unlicensed freedom 
which commonly attends familiarity 
affords but too ample scope for the in- 
dulgence of the selfish and unamiahle 
passions. Intimacies heijun in love 
often end in hatred, j/ts ill chosen 
friends commonly become the bitterest 
enemies. A man may have a thou- 
sand acquaintances, and not one whom 
he should make his intimate* 

j'lciiuaintnncc grow; Ih’ acquaintance they improve 
To friouiltthipi frieudahip ripeuM iiiui love. * 

Ku.spen. 

That familiarity jiroduces neglect has been long 
idLserved. Joiin.so.v. 

Th(* bi-tween tlio father of Kugenio and 

Agreatia produced a tender friendship lietwceii his 
sister and Amelin. IIawkkswoki ii. 

These terms may be applied to 
things as well as persons, in which 
case they bear a similar analogy. An 
acqvaintance with a subject is op- 
posed to entire ignorance upon it; fa- 
miliarity with it is the consequence of 
freejuent repetition ; and intimacy of a 
steady and thorough.i-esearch. In our 
intercourse with the world we become 
daily acquainted with fresh subjects to 
engage our al tent ion. Some men hate 
by extraordinary diligence acquired a 
considerable familiarity with more 
than, one language and science ; but 
few, if any, can boast of having pos- 
sessed an intimate aequainfance with 
all the particulars of even one lan- 
guage or science. When we can trans- 
late the authors of any foreign lan- 
guage, we may claim an acquaintance 
with it; when we can speak or .write 
it freely, we may be said to be/uw//iar 
with it ; but an intimate acquaintance 
comprehends a thorough critical inti- 
macy with all the niceties and subtle- 
tie&4if its structure. 


With Homer’s henies we have more than histori- 
cal acquaintance: wo are made intimate with then 
habits and manners. Cumberlakd. 

'J’he freipicncy of envy makes it w familiar, that 
it escapes our notice. Jounsok. 

TO ACQUIRE, OBTAIN, GAIN, WIN, 
EARN. 

ACQUIRE, in French acquirer, La- 
tin acqiiiro, is compounded of ar or ad 
and queero to seek, signifying to seek 
or get to one’s self. OBTAIN, in 
French ohteuir, Latin ohtineo, is com- 
pounded of ah and teneo to hold, signi- 
fying to lay hold or secure within one’s 
reach. GAIN and WIN are derived 
from the same source; namely, the 
French fratrner, Gernfan gemnnen, 
Saxon ivitmen, Latin vinca, Greek 
Kaivofiat or viictu to conquer, signifying 
to get the mastery over, to get inlo 
one’s possession. EARN comes from 
the Saxon tharnan, German erndten, 
Friezlandish arnan to reap, which is 
connected with the Greek apwyai to 
take or get. 

The idea of getting is common to 
these tetms, but the circumstances of 
the action vary. We acquire by our 
own efforts; we obtain by the efforts 
of others as well as ourselves ; we gain 
or wtn by striving ; we earn by labour. 
Talents and industry are requisite for 
acquiring ; what we acquire comes 
gradually to us in consequence of the 
regular exercise of our abilities; in 
this manner, knowledge, honour, and 
reputation, are acquired. Things are 
obtained by all mean**, honest or dis- 
honest ; whatever comes into our pos- 
session agreeable to our wishes is ob- 
tained; favours and requests are 
always obtained. Fortune assists in 
both gaining an,d winning, but par- 
ticularly in the latter case; a subsist- 
ence, a superiority, a victory, or battle, 
is gained; a game or a prize in the 
lottery is won. A good constitution 
and full employment are all that is 
necessary for earning a livelihood. 
Fortunes are acquired after a course 
of years ; they are obtained by inherit- 
ance, or gained in trade. 

No virtue is acquired in an instant, bni step by 
step. Sib W. Scott. 

The Directorv’ made a tyrannical use of the power 
wliicb they had’ obtained. Sir W. Scott. 

Were not tbia deairc of fame very strong, tne diffi- 
culty uf obtaining it. and the danger oi’ losing it 
wiien oUninrd, would be sufficient to deter a iiimd 
from uo vain a pursuit Aomsuv. 
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He wbote mind is engagetl by the aequitWon or 
improvement of a furtuue, not only escapes the in* 
sipidity of indifference and the tediousness of inac* 
livity, but gains enjoyments wholly unknown to 
those who live lazily on the toils of others. 

Johnson. 

What is acquired is solid, and pro- 
duces lasting benefit : what is obtained 
may olten be injurious to one’s health, 
one's interest, or one's morals: what is 
gained or won is often only a partial 
advantage, and transitory in its nature; 
it is gained or won only to be lost: 
what is earned serves sometimes only 
to supply the neces.sity ofthe moment; 
it is hardly fjot and quickly spent. 
S(;holars acquire learning, obtain re- 
wards gain applause, and ivin prizes, 
which are often hardly earned by the 
lo.ss of health. 

It is Siilliist's remark upon tJato, that the Ions ho 
c<j\oted *he more he acquired it. Addison. 

If a piiiuifi plui'o moa in wonlthy circum.‘«tiiDces, 
tlu^ first tiling' they think of in d.in;;er is how to 
l»n*!i*’r\e the ndvantanes they \u\\'<? uhtained, without 
rt'ijard to his fate to wliom they owe tiicni. 

Sir VV. Scott. 

Where the danger eiit's, the hero censes; when 
lie has won an empire, or gained his mistress, the 
rest of his story is not wortli rehitiiiK. 8 tkii.i.k, 

An honest man may freely lake his own; 

The gout was mine, by singing fairly won. 

Dry DEN. 

1’hey who have earned their ffirtune by a hihorious 
and iiidusti iuu.4 life are naturally teuauious of what 
they have painfully acquired, Bi.aik. 

TO ACQUIRE, ATTAIN. 

To ACQUIRE (v. To acquire, obtain) 
is a progressive and permanent action. 
To Attain, in Latin attineo, com- 
pounded of ab or ad and teneo lo hold, 
signifying to rest at a thinjr, is a perfect 
and finished action. We always go on 
acquiring ; but we stop when we have 
attained. What is ojcquired is some- 
thing got into one*.s possession ; what is 
attained is the point arrived at. We 
acquire a language; we attain to a 
certain degree of perfection. By abili- 
ties and perseverance we acquire 
a considerable fiuency in speaking 
several languages ; but we can scarcely 
expect to attain to the perfection of a 
native in any foreign language. Ordi- 
nary powers coupled with diligence 
will enable a person to acquire what- 
ever is useful ; but we cannot attain to 
superiority without extraordinary ta- 
lents ^ and determined perseverance. 
‘dequirementa are always serviceable ; 
attainments always creditable. 

A genius is never to be acquired by .'irt, but in the 
eifi of natnie. Gay. 


Inquiries after happiness, and rules for attaining 
it. are nut so necessary and useful to mankind us 
tlie arts of consolation, and snpiwrting one's self 
under afRictiun. Sbepharo. 

A 

. ACQUIREMENT, ACQUISITION. 

Two abstract nouns, from the same 
verb, denoting the thing acquired. 
ACQUIREMENT implies the thing 
acquired for and by ourselves; AC- 
QUISITION, that which is acquired 
for the benefit of one's self or another. 
People can expect to make but slender 
acquirements without a considerahle 
share of industry ; and in such case they* 
will be wo acquisition to the communitjfc. 
to which they have attached themselves. 
Acquirement respects rather the exer- 
tions employed ; acquisition the benefit 
or gain accruing. To learn a language 
is an acquirement ; to gain a class or 
a degree, an acquisition, Tlie acquire- 
ments of literature far exceed in value 
the acqtihitipns of fortune. 

Men of the i^reateHl application and nrquirrmrnts 
can ItMik hack upon many vacant spaces and neg. 
lected puitN of lime. IIuohf ' 

Tome, who have taken jiaiuN to look at hesniy, 
abNiractod from the eoiiNideralion of its being an ob' 
ject of desire ; at power only as it sits upon another 
without any ho|)es id' )i:irt.iiKii»g any sliare of It; iit 
wiHdom anil eapacily without any laeteindon to 
lival uren\yit!i acquisitions; the world is not only 
a mere scene, but n pleuitant one. STKBtK, 

ACRIMONY, TARTNKSS, ASPERITY, 
HARSHNESS. 

These epithets are figuratively em- 
ployed to denote sharpness of feeling 
corresponding to the quality in natural 
bodies. ACRIMONY, in Latin acri- 
monia, from aeer sharp, is the charac- 
teristic of garlic, mustard, and pepper, 
that is, a biting sharpne.ss. TART- 
NESS, from tarf , i.s not improbably de- 
rived from tartar, the quality of which 
it in some degree resembles; it is a 
high degree of acid peculiar to vinegar. 
ASPERITY, in Latin asperitas, from 
ofsper, and the Greek aeirpoQ follow, 
without culture and without fruit, sig- 
nifying land that is too hard and rough 
to be tilled. fllARSHNESS, from 
harsh, in German and Teutonic herbe, 
herbisch, Swedish kerb, Latin acerbus, 
denotes the sharp rough taste of unripe 
fruit. 

A quick sense produces aermony ; 
it is too frequent among disputants, 
who embitter each other’s feelings. An 
acute sensibility coupled with quickness 
of intellect produces tartness ; it is tew 
frequent among females, Acrinymy is 
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a transient feeling that discovers itself 
by the words ; tartness is an habitual 
irritability that mingles itself with the 
tone and looks. An acrimonious reply 
frequently ogives rise to much ill-will; 
a tart reply is often treated with indif- 
ference, as indicative of the natural 
temper, rather than of any unfriendly 
feeling. 

Th« f'vniiis, evt?n when lie endciivour)i only to 
entertain or instruct, yot fniffurs ]>erKeciitiuu from 
iiinumenifilu critics, whose ncrimony is excited 
merely by the pain of seeing others pleased. 

Johnson. 

«. 

Tliey cannot be too sweet for the king’s tartness. 

SHAKbPEARB. 

Asperity and harshness respect one’s 
conduct to inferiors; the latter ex- 
presses a strong degree of the former. 
Asperity is opposed to mildness and 
forbcMrancc ; harshness to kindness. 
A reproof is conveyed with asperity^ 
when the words and looks convey 
strong diN])leasiire ; a treatment ih harsh 
when it wounds the feelings, and does 
violence to the afftc'ions. Mistresses 
sometimes chide their servants with as- 
peiity ; parents sometimes deal harsh- 
ly with their children. • 

No harsh reflection let romenihrance raise; 

Forbear to mention whut thou can.st not praise. 

l*RIOR. 

« 

The nnkodtieas and asperiti/ of the wintry world 
always tills tlio beholder with pensive and proibuud 
ubtoniahmeut. Jounson. 

TO ACT, DO, MAKE. 

ACT, in Latin actus, ])Rrticiple of 
ago to drive or impel, signifies literally 
to move or put in motion. DO, in 
German than, like the Greek 0tirai, 
signifies to put or put in order, to bring 
to pass. MAKE, in. Saxon macan^ 
German machen^ &c., is connected with 
the Greek firixavri art, signifying to put, 
together with art. 

All these terms imply to exert a 
power in a given form and manner: 
act, which is the general term, conveys 
this general idea without any further 
qualification ; the other-' terms convey 
this idea with modifications. We al- 
ways act when we do, but we do not 
always do when we act. To act is ap- 
plied either to persons or things, as a 
spring or a lock acts; to do applies in 
this sense to persons only. To act is 
also mostly intransitive or reflective, 
as to act well or ill in this or that 
manner; to do is always transitive, as 
to rfoITght or wrong, to^do one's duty. 


If we look down from the sublime of nature to its 
tninntiie, we shall still find the same power (of 
electricity) acting, though perhaps in less legible 
characters. Urydonx. 

Marcus Aurelius declares that, by imitating the 
(luds, it was always his study to have as tew wants 
as possible in himself, and to do all the good he 
could to others. AnDisoN. 

One may either act a part or do 
one’s part, which are essentially dilFi^r- 
ent things ; to act a part is either really 
or fictitiously to act in any part ; but 
to dfi our part is to do that which is 
allotted to its as our part or duty. 

A man who believes in no future stale would act 
a Ibolish part iu being tlioruughly honest. 

Aduisun. 

The cliureh hath done her part, in compliance 
writh the ilesigiis of tJcKl’s mercy and proviilence, to 
deliver it (tlic scripture) safely tmis, and make it 
useful fur Us. CuMilEU, 

To do and to make, in regard to per- 
son.s, are both used in the sense of 
voluntarily exer’ing a power to bring a 
thing to pass; l)ut do applies to the 
ordinary business of life or what is 
done by a given rule, as to do a work, 
to do justice; make applies to that 
which is done by a particular contriv- 
ance or for a particular purpose, as to 
make a pen or a table, &c. \Vhat is 
done once may have been dotw before, 
and may be done again ; but what is 
made is at once brought into existence, 
and, if it be made again, it can only be 
by imitation. 

W'hat shall I do to be for ever known. 

And make the age lo como my own? Cow'i.ey. 
Kmpirel thou poor and despicable thing, 

W’hcu such as these make and numake a king. 

Dbyden. 

To do and to make, as applied to 
things, signify to cause ; but the former 
is used only in the expressions to do 
good or harm, the latter is ordinarily 
used, to matte room, to make a thing 
easy, &c. 

TO ACT, WORK, OPERATE. 

To ACT (v. To act) is to exert a simple 
power, or by simple means, as a wire 
arts. VV O RK, like the German wirken. 
See., Greek apyaZofsat, is to exert com- 
plex powers, or exert power by a 
gradual power. A machine works, 
but each of its parts is said to act; so 
beer tvorks, and bread tvorks ; acting 
may be accompanied with no particular 
effect or change in the body that acts, 
but that which loorks mostly undergoes 
a change and also produces changes, 
as medicine, which works in the system. 
Sometimes act as well as work is taken 
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in the sense of exerting? a power upon 
other bodies and producing changes, 
as the sun acts on the plants. 

An iorrease uf tlu'* ok’^trioul matter adiii much to 
the pro);rO!«s of vegetatiini ; it probably act< lliore in 
tiia Manic manner lu in the auinial body. BuYuuifh. 

Thin so wrowjht upon the child that ntlorwarils 
ha desired to be taught. Iaicke. 

To work and OPERATE both imply 
to act^ or exert a power in order to 
brim; about some end or purpose ; but 
operate is applied to matters of a 
general nature in science or morals, 
as a measure operates, or words may 
operate on the mind, or reasons may 
operate on the iimlerstamling. To 
work is mostly applie I to familiar mat- 
ters and particular objects, as the 
hand works, the hi^ad tvorhs, the brain 
works ; operate is always intransitive. 

.T passion gccras tn nneriite 
Almost in ('ontradictioii to itscll. Sjiihi.cv. 

Some dcmily drauijlit. some eiUMuy to life, 

UoiLs in my bowels and witrki out my huuL 

l)BYDrw. 

As nouns, action implies either the 
act of acting or the thing done {v. Ac- 
tion, deed) ; work, the act or state of 
working, or what results from the 
work, as to go to trork or be at work, 
the work of one’s hands; operation, 
either to the act of operating, as the 
operution of thought or the operation 
of vegetation, or the mode of operating, 
as the operations of time are various. 

N»»r wan the work impaired by sfoririH alotu*. 

But felt th’ approaches of Uhi warm a Hun. Pope. 

Speculative painting, witlumt the assistance of 
niiUiiMl opprnfwn, can never altain to perfection, 
but slothfiilly laiiguislies ; for it was rieierwith his 
tongue that Apelles pcrfoniu?d his uoblc works. 

Uhvpkn, 

There are in men nperntiom natural, rational, su- 
pernatural, some politic, sumo fluiilly ecclesiastic. 

H«xiker. 

ACT, ACT1(W, DEED. 

Tur words act, action, and deed, 
though derived from the preceding 
verbs, have an obvious distinction in 
their meaning. ACT, in French arte, 
Lahn actum, denotes the thing done. 
ACTION, in French action, Latin ac- 
tio, signifies doing. Act is a single 
exercise of power, as an act of the will 
or an act of the mind, the act of walk- 
ing, speaking, and the like; action, a 
continued exercise of power, or a state 
of exercising power, as to be in action, 
a.s opposed to rest ; the action of walk- 
ing IS agreeable in fine weather. 

* I shall distribiiti* the redress of private wrongs 
Into three several s|»ecii*.s; lir-t, that which iMob- 


/ 

t.aincd by the more act of the parties themselves; 
KCiMiKlIy. that which is elToctud by the mere art 
and u|M>ratii>ii uf law; and thirdly, that which arises 
Aum suits, ike. BLacKsToNK. 

GikhI cumpany, lively conversations, Aid the en- 
dearments of iVicndslup. till the mind with great 
pleasure ; a temnurary solitude, on tlxi other hand. 
IS itstdf agreeable. This may perhaps ^irovn that 
we are creatures designed for coutomplatluu as well 
as action. Buukk. 

When these words arc taken in the 
sense of the thing done, they admit of 
a similar distinction. An act is the 
single thing done, or what is done hy 
a single effort, as that is your act or 
his act; an actioti may consi.st of mote 
acts than one, or embrace the causes^ 
and consetiuences of the action,, as a 
bold action, to judge of actions, &c. 

Any malfeasance, or act of one mati, whereby 
anothor is injuiiously treated or dainiiilied, is a 
iransgressioti or trespass. Bt.ACKsruNK. 

Many of thosi* nvliuns which arc apt to pvts'iirc 
fame .»re not in their nature condueivu to our ulti- 
mate ha)>pi))ess. Aniusov. 

Hence it that the term act is more 
proper than action, where it is so de- 
fined as to imply what is single and 
simpks ns an«e/ of authority, an act 
of government, an act of folly, and the 
like; but otherwise the wova action is 
to be preferred where the moral con- 
duct or character is in question. We 
may enumerate particular acts of a 
man's life, as illustrative of pertain 
traits in his character, or certain cir- 
cumstances in his life ; but to speak at 
large of \\\h actions would be to describe 
his character. 

l!c fthc court f’lvonrito) can do an iutluitc num 
ber of nets of generosity and kimlm'Hs. Buukk. 

A man thus armed Cwith proper assurance), if 
his words or nr*htns iiru ut any timu misinterpret ei^ 
retires within himself. AnuiMirr. 

Act and deed are both employed for 
what is done ; but act refers to the 
power exerted, and deed to the work 
performed ; as a voluntary or involun- 
tary art, a good or had deed. 

Who forth from nothing call’d thiseximely frame; 
llis will uud act, his word and work the same. 

Pkiou. 

To bring the man into judgment to answer for 
his deedn, tiie soul # nd the body must bo brouglit 
together again. 8ii * m.ooic. 

Act Is mostly employed either in an 
abstract or familiar application ; deed 
is employed for whatever men do in the 
busutess of life, particularly in those 
things which are extraordinary. 

CaU) said, the best way to keep good in 
memory w-as to refresh them wiU» new. lUcoy 

I on the other side, 

t.Ts’d ambition to commend my deedt, Mjm'oh. 
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Acts are either public or private, of 
individuals or of bodies, as acts of 
f^overnment, acts of parliament ; deeds 
are alw&ys private, or what is done by 
men indivjdually. 

Opposition to nets of jKjwer was to be marked by 
a kind of civil proscription. Burke. 

So creeping close as snake in hidden wcedes. 
Inquireth^f our states and of our knightly deeds. 

Spenser. 

Acts are in their proper sense in- 
formal ; but deeds may sometimes be 
formal instruments : when you speak 
•of a thinj; as, a man’s act and deed, 
•this is not tautology ; it is his act as far 
as he* and no one else acts in it, it is his 
deed as» far as it is that which is done 
completely, or is accomplished. 

ACTION, GRRTUUK, ORSTICULATtON, 
POSTUKR, ATTITUDE. 

ACTION, V. To act GESTURE, 
in French fi^cste, Latin fr^stus, partici- 
ple of f^ero to carry one's self, signifies 
the manner of carrying one’s body. 
GESTICULATION, in Latin gesticu- 
latio^ comes from gesticulor to make 
many gestures. POSTURE, in French 
posture, Latin positura a position, 
comes from positus, participle of potio^ 
signifying the manner of placing one’s 
self. ATTITUDE, in French attitude, 
Italian attitudine, is changed from a/> 
titude, signifying a propriety as to dis- 
position. 

All these terms are applied to the 
state of the liody ; the three former in- 
dicating k state of motion ; the two 
Utter a state of rest. Action respects 
the movements of the body in general ; 
gesture is an action indicative of some 
particular state of mir\d ; ^esfiruiation 
IS a species of artificial gesture. Rais- 
ing the arm is an action ; liowing is a 
gesture. Actions may he ungraceful J 
gestures indecent. A suitable action 
sometimes gives great force to the 
words that are uttered ; gestures often 
supply the place of language between 
people of different nations. Actions 
characterize a man as vulgar or well- 
bred ; gestures mark the temper of the 
mind. There are many actions which 
it is the object of education to prevent 
from growing into habits ; savages, ex- 
press the vehement passions of the 
mind by vehement gestures on every 
occasion, even in their amusements. 
An extravagant or unnatural gesture 
is ternred a gesticulation ; a sycophant, 


who wishes to cringe info favour with 
the great, deals largely in gesticulation 
to mark his devotion ; a i)uffbon who 
attempts to imitate the gestures of 
another will use gesticulation ; and the 
monkey who apes the actions of human 
beings does so by means of gesiicuia- 
tions. 

Cicero conchules his celebrated btK»k " de Orn- 
tore’’ with siune preeeptK ibr pruuiuiciution imd 
artion. witluiut which jt.nl he aflirins that the be*«t 
orator in the world eau never succeed. IIcohes. 

Our hc't ;i ivh.' at a lt»! U]>pui-t 

thenis<d\ OS with .proper as they uujve iVom 

au> couhideruble dixUinee to the lioiit of the .^tn^e, 

Steki.k. 

Neither the jii l;'e^ of oiir laws, nor the represen 
tali,e-» rtf the people, would be much alTeeted hy 
hihtmied yc'.hnUiithn, or believe any man the more, 
bee.iuso he rolleU his eyes, or luitfcMl his chet.‘ks. 

Joii.vsoy. 

Posture and attitude both imply a 
mode of placing ll»e body, but the pos- 
ture is either nattiral or assumed ; the 
attitude is always assumed or repre- 
sented : natural postures are those in 
which the body places itself for its own 
conveniences, as sitting, standing, or 
lying postures. 

They (who went to ermsult the oracle of Aniphr.i 
sen**) then went to sleep Ijiii^ on a \ ictim's skin, 
and in that poiMrre expected a re\ elation hy dieam. 

I’oTTKIt 

A posture, when assumed, may be 
distorted or ridiculous, to suit the hu- 
mour of the parly, as mountebanks put 
themselves into ridiculous postures ; 
or they may be artfully contrived to 
improve the carriage of the body, as 
the postures of a dancing master ; and, 
in graver matters, a person may put 
himself in a posture of defence. 

Homo Btrange commotion 
Is in his lirain: 

In most straiij^e podurn 

WVvo Hccn Iiitu act him-self. Shakspkare. 

An attitude is assumed in order to 
display some grace of the body, or 
some affection or purpose of the mind, 
as to stand in a gi aceful attitude, to 
represent any one in the attitude of 
prayer. 

lie wna armed in mail: hia boily covered with a 
short gow u ; hia leca crossed ; for he had either the 
merit of viaiting the Holy Ijind or (which would 
entitle him to that a'titwtr) made a vow to perform 
that expiatory pilgrimage. Pknnakt. 

These terms may be applied to 
things personified, with precisely the 
same distinction. 

Palschoofl in a short time found, by expenenre, 
that her auperiority consisted only In the celerity 
of her ouurac. and the change of her pasture. 

Jonitsoir 
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Fnlwhcvnl always eudeavoured to copy the mien 
and alt{'ude$ of truth. Johnson. 

They may also be applied fip:uratively 
to other objects besides the body, as an 
army assumes a menacing attitude, a 
critical posture of affairs. 

Milton has represented this violent spirit (Mo- 
xM-h) as llie llrst timt rises in that asgembly to give 
hit opiition on tfieir present posture of nffaiis. 

ApdisoN. 

11 is attitude was now an alarming one to Kiirope. 

Sia W. Scott. 

ACTION, AGENCY. 

ACTION (V. To art) is ’the effect ; 
AGENCY {v. To act) the cause. Ac- 
tion is inherent in the subject : agency 
is sornet hing exterior ; it is, in fact, put- 
ting a thing '\n\o action: in this manner 
the whole world is in action through 
the agency of the Divine Being. 

It is hotter therefore that the earth should movu 
ahout its own centre, and make those useful vicis- 
sitiule>i of night and day, than expovo always tho 
fcame sid * to the adion of the sun. Hknti.ky, 

A few advances there are in the following papers 
temhii!.' t» asMMt the HUperiuU'ndeuue and ngem'tt of 
I’lMNideiu’O in tlio uatuial world. Woodwabd. 

.VCTIVE, DILIGENT, INDUSTRIOUS, 
ASSIDUOUS, LAROUIOUS. 

ACTIVE, from the verb to act, im- 
plies a propensity to act, to be doing 
something without regard to the nature 
of the object. DILIGENT, in French 
diligent, Latin diligens, participle of 
diligo to choose or like, implies an at- 
tachment to an object, and consequent 
attention to it. INDUSTRIOUS, in 
French industrieur, Latin indastrius, 
is probatily chane:eii from endostruus, 
that is endo or intro witliin, and struo 
to build, make, or do, signifying an 
inward or thorough inclination to he 
engaged in some serious work. AS- 
SIDUOUS, in French in Latin 

assiduus, is compounded of as or ad, 
and siduus from sedeo to sit, signifying 
to sit cli)se to a thing. LABORIOUS, 
in French laborieux, Latin laboriosus, 
from labor, implies belonging to la- 
bour, or the inclination to labour. 

VVe are active if we are only ready 
to exert our powers, whether to any 
end or not ; we are diligent when we 
are active for some specific end; we 
are industrious when no time i.s left 
unemployed in some serious pursuit; 
we are assiduous if we do not leave a 
thing until it is finished; we are lor 
borious when the bodily or mental 
powers are regularly employed in some 
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hard labour. A man may be active 
without being diligent, since he may 
employ himself in what is of no im- 
portance ; but he can scarcely be dili- 
gent without being active, since dili- 
gence supposes some degree ot^’activily 
in one’s application to a useful object. 
A man may he diligent without lieing 
industrious, for he may diligently em- 
ploy himself about a particular favour- 
ite object wilhout employing himself 
constantly in the same way ; and he 
may be industrious w'itliout being dili- 
gent, since diligence implies a free 
exercise of the mental as well as cor- 
poreal powers; but industry applies 
principally to manual labour. Activity 
and diligence are therefore commonly 
the property of lively or strong minds, 
but industry may be associated with 
moderate talents. A man may be 
diligent without being a.9.vjV//«o//.v ; but 
he cannot he assiduous without being 
diligent, for a^duity is a sort of per- 
severing diligence. •A man may be 
industrious, without being laborious, 
but not vice versa; for luboriousness 
is a severer kind of industry, 

Pnuvidvnco has made tho human soul nil nrtiiu! 
Wing. JuiINSUN. 

A constant and un failing obedlcMire is above the 
reach of terrestrial Uiligenvo. Johnson. 

It has been obser\ed by writers of moriillfy,* that, 
inordt>r to cniicktMi hnmun industry, Pi‘u\idcMiuo has 
so contrived that our daily food is not to ho ]irocured 
without much pains aud labour. Addison. 

If ever a cun* is performed on a patient, wlieru 
quacks are conceruiMl, tliey can cluiiu no greater 
share in it than Virgil’s lapis in the curing of 
ACtieas; he tried his skill, was veiy assiduous about 
the wound, and indeed was tho only visible means 
that relieved tho liero; hut tho poet assures us it 
was the particular ussistaucu of a doity that speeded 
the operation. 1’ i> a aC k . 

If wo look into tho brute creation, we find all its 
individuals engaged in a painful aud laborious way 
of life to procure a necessary subsistence for tlieii>- 
•elves. Addison. 

ACTIVE, BRISK, AGILE, NIMBLE. 

ACTlYK,v, Acttve,diligent, BRISK 
has a common origin with fresh, 
AGILE, in Latin agilis, comes from 
the same verb as^ active, signifying a 
fitness, a readiness to act or move. 
NIMBLE is probably derived from 
the Saxon nemen to take, implying a 
fitness or capacity to take any thing 
by a celerity of movement 
Activity respects one’s transactions ; 
briskness, one^s sports : men are active 
in carrying on business ; children are 
brisk in their play. Agility refers to 
the light and easy carriage of the l^dy 
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in sprinpjinjj ; nimhlmess to its ({uick 
and gliding movements in running. 
A rope-dancer is a^ile ; a female moves 
nimbPy. Activity results from ardour 
of niind; briskness from vivacity of 
feeling* agility is produced by cor- 
poreal vigour and habitual strong ex- 
ertion ; nimhlmcss results from an 
habitual effort to move lightly. 

Thrm is not a tnoro p;uni'iil action «»f tho mitnl 
than in\ontioii; y»*t in drnanm it works with that 

n and actiriti/, that >\e are not tiCUhiblo -a he 
faculty is cin|iloy«d. Aoj»im»n. 

I made niy ni'xt api)1ication to a widow, and at 
tackc.l hcv HO irmlily tliat I tliouf'lit mys«df within 
a fortnight ol‘ he- llnno.-i.r.. 

VWien the Prince touched his stirrup, and was 
Koini; ^ speak, tlie offleer, wltli an incredible 
nffilitt/, threw hinisL'lf on tlio earth, and kins.*.! his 
t.'el. S 1 KKI.K. 

O rricndH, I licar tlio tread of nunhte feet 
Hasting this way. Mii.Toy. 

ACTIVK, nUSY, OFFICIOUS. 

^Cl\W?u,v.Active,di4igcnL BUSY, 
in Saxon gebysgod, from bisgiim, Ger- 
man beschdjftigt, from beschii(ftigcn to 
occupy, aud srhaffen to make or do, 
implies a propensity to be occupied. 
OFFICIOUS, iu French offiricur, r>a- 
tin offiriftsusy from officium duty or ser- 
vice, signifies a propensity to perform 
some .service or ofiice. 

Active respects the habit or dispo- 
sition of the mind ; busy and officious^ 
either the disposition of the mind, or 
the employment of the moment : the 
former regards every species of em- 
ployment ; the latter only particular 
kinds of employment. An active per- 
.son is over ready to be emjiloyed ; a 
person is busy when he is actually em- 
ployed in any object; he is officious 
when he is employed for others. Ac- 
tire is always takt'h in a gooil, or at 
least an indifferent sense ; it is op- 
posed to lazy : bust/y as it res]>e«ts 
occupation, is mostly in a good sense ; 
it is opposed to being at leisure ; as it 
respects disposition, it is always in a 
bad sense : officious is seldom taken in 
a good sense; it inv[)lies being busy 
without discretion. To an active dis- 
position nothing is more irk.some than 
inaction ; hut it is not concerned to 
inquire into the utility of the action. 
It is better for a person to be busy 
than quite unemployed ; but a* busy 
person will employ himself about the 
concerns of others, when he has none 
of his own sufficiently important to 
engj^ge his attention : an officious per- 


son is as unfortunate as he is trouble- 
some; when he el rives to serve he has 
the misfortune to annoy. 

The pursuits of the active part of mankiud are 
cither in the patlis of nMiginn and virtue, ur, on the 
uthfr huiul, iu the roads to weaitli, honour, or ploa- 
*ttrc8. Avntaus , 

Wo see multitudes buty in th»* pursuit of riches, 
at the expense of wisdom and virtuet Johnson. 

The air-jiump, the barometer, tlie quadrant, and 
the like inventions, were tiirown out to thoso 
Hjiinfs (iinlitician^'), us tubs and IxirreLs are to a 
uiiale, that Iko may let tlie ship sail on without dis- 
tut bunco. Ai>i>ison. 

I w.-is forced^ to quit my first lotl;;diigs by reason 
of an f//uv<)Ks‘l.indla«ly, that would be askino mo 
every morning how I had slept. Apuison. 

ACTOR, AGENT. 

Thkse terms vary according to I lie 
different senses of the verb from which 
they are drawn. ACTOK is used lor 
one who either acts a part, or who re- 
presents the actions and characters of 
others, whether real or feigned. 

Of all the patriarehal histories, lliat of JoHcph 
♦and his brethren is the most remit rkuhle, for the 
ehanicters of the actors, aud llio instructive ualnre 
of the events, Hr.Aia, 

AGENT is, in the general sense, 
an active or acting being, one possess- 
ing and exerting the faculty of action, 
as a fi ee agenty a moral agent, 

Ileateu made its agents free to t^omlor ill, 

Aud forc'd it not, tiiougti he forciiaw the will, 

Hrypkn, 

The agent is properly opposed to the 
patient in the physical world. 

Tli<*y produeed wonderful ctTects by Hio ])ro})'*r 
npplic.itiou of agents to patients. TKMer.h, 

Agent is also taken generally for 
whatever puts in motion. 

I expect that no pajrun shall l>e intmduced 

into the ptM^m, or anv fact ndute.1 whi.'h a man c-nii 
not give cretiit to with a good consciencu. Adpison, 

ACTOR, FLAYER, PERFORMER. 

Thk ACTOR and PLAYER both 
perform on a stage ; but the former is 
said in relation to the pail that is 
acted, the latter to the profe.ssion that 
is followed. We may be actors oc- 
casionally without being players pro- 
fessionally, but we may be players 
without deserving the name of actors. 
Those who personate characters for 
their amiisement are aciors, hut not 
players: those who do the same for 
a livelihood are players as well as 
actors ; hence we speak of a company 
of playersy not actors. So likewise in 
the figurative sense, whoever acts a 
pail real or fictitious, that is, on the 
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stage of life, or the stage of a theatre, 
is an actor; but he only is a flayer 
who performs the fictitious part; 
hence the former is taken in a bad 
or good sense, according to circum- 
stances. 

(’icoro is Known to Lave been the intimate Irieml 
of lloscins the uytor. Huquks. 

Oiir orators (says Cicero) are as it were the 
aiturs ol truth itself} ami tiio players the iiuitatovs 
oftrutli. lIvoiiEs. 

The player is always taken in a less 
favourable sense, from the artificiality 
which attaches to his profession. 

All ihe woThl’s a »ti»so. 

And all the men and women merely pluyrrs. 

SllAKHPi-ARK. 

Performer signifies, in its most ge- 
neral sense, one that performs any act 
or part ; but in a limited sense, one 
who ])et forms a part in a public ex- 
liibit.ion,. whether as a singer, actor, 
dancer, or otherwise. 

Ho aihlrcssos himselr to llie heart, while innst of 
the performers sing only to the fancy. 

llUYDONK. 

ACTUAL, UKAL, POSITIVE. 

ACTUAL, in French actueU Latin 
artualisy from uclio a deed, signifies 
helitniring to the thing done. REAL, 
in French reoU Latin realh, from rcs^ 
signifies lielonging to the thing as it is. 
POSITIVE, in French positif Latin 
posit itniSj from pono to place or fix, 
signifies the state or quality of being 
fixed, established. 

What is actual has proof of its 
existence within itself, and may be ex- 
posed to the eye; what is real may 
lie satisfactorily proved to exist; and 
what is positive precludes the neces- 
sity of a proof. Actual is opposed to the 
sujiposititious, conceived, or reported ; 
real to the feigned, imaginary ; positive 
to the uncertain, doubtful. Whatt-ver 
is the condition of a thing for the time 
being is the actual condition ; sorrows 
are real which flow from a substantial 
cause ; proofs arc positive which leave 
the mind in no uncertainty. The 
actual state of a nation is not to be 
ascertained by individual instances of 
poverty, or the reverse ; there are but 
few, if any, real objects of compassion 
among common beggars ; many posi- 
live facts have been related of the 
deception which they have practised. 
By an actual survey of human life, we 
are alone enabled to fotm just opinion.^ 
of mankind ; it U but too frequent for 


men to disguise their real sentiments, 
although if is not always possible to 
obtain positive evidence of their insin- 
cerity. • 

The very notiuii of any tluration beinif past im- 
pUoH tliat It w iiH oiiee im'sfnt • for tin* itioa of being 
uuce piesent in actually iiiL-ludcil in the idea of its 
being past. AnnisoN. 

We may and do nmverso willi CJihI in p'-rson 
rraHy, and lo all the purpose# of giviu}; and veeiMi* 
in;,'. thuuKh nut visibly. Sou'i ii. 

llissinndatiim is laKen fur a man’s positively pro- 
fessing himstdf to be w liat ho is nut. Suvi H. 

TO ACTUATE, IMPEL, ^INDUCE. 

ACTUATE, from the Latin artuni 
an action, implies lo call into action. 
IMPEL, in Latin impello, is *coni- 
poumled of in towards, and pvllo to 
drive, signifying lo drive towards an 
object. INDUCE, in Latin imhtco, 
is compoundtul of in and duco^ S’gni- 
fying to lead into !in object. 

One is aetuakd tiy motives, impelled 
by passions, and induced by reason or 
inclination. Wliatever actuates is tae 
result of reflection ; it is a slendy and 
•fixeil pi inctplc : wliatever impels i.s 
momentary and vehement, and olten 
preeliules reflection: whatever fVw/wrw 
is not vehement, though ollen mo- 
mentary. One seldom repents of the 
thing lo which one actuated; asihe 
principle, whether good or bad, is not 
liable to change : but we may fre- 
quently be impelled to measures which 
cause serious iep»ntanc(* : the thing to 
which we arc induced is seldom of 
sufficient importance lo call for repent- 
ance. 

It is ubservud by ('icoro, tliat mi‘n of iho groatuht 
ami the must shining parts are must nd.Hnlv>i by 
ambition. Annisufr. 

•r 

W'lien youlli impeWd him, tfnd when love in«pir’«l. 
The list’iiiiig nymphs his Uoric lays udiiiir’d. 

Sill Wm. JoK*#, 

Induced by sncli examplpi, some iiuve taught 
That bees liavc purlious uf etliereul tliuugl.t. 

URvnrN. 

ACUTE, KEEN, SHREWD. 

ACUTE, in Fwnch aeute^ Latin 
acutus^ from acus a needle, signifies 
the quality of sbarpoe.ss and poinled- 
ness peculiar to a needle. KEEN, in 
Saxon cene, probably comes from sni- 
dan to, cut, signifying the quality of 
being able to cut. SHREWD, pro- 
bably from the Teutonic be^hreyen to 
enchant, signifies in«^pired ^endowed 
with a strong portion of intuitive in- 
tellect. • 
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In the natural sense, a fitness to 
pierce is predominant iri the word 
vucute; and that of cutting, or a fitness 
lor chtting, in the word keen. The 
same d^eience is observable in their 
figurative acceptation. An acute un- 
derstanding is quick at discovering 
truth in the midst of falsehood; it fixes 
itself on a single point with wonderful 
celerity : a keen understanding cuts or 
removes away the artificial veil under 
which the truth lies hidden from the 
view: a shrewd understanding is ra- 
ther quick ^t discovering new truths, 
than at distinguishing truth from 
falsehood. Acu/cness is recpiisite in 
speculative and abstruse discussions; 
keenness in penetrating characters and 
springs of action ; shrewdness in elicit- 
ing remarks and new ideas. The acute 
man detects errors, and the keen man 
falsehoods; the shrewd man exposes 
follies. Arguments may be acute^ re- 
proaches keen^ and replies or retorts 
shreuxi. A polemic, or a lawyer, must 
he. acute, a satirist keen, and a wit 
shreivd, 

llisi (icutene$.t wns mo't i*mln«»nlly signaH/ed at 
Ihn tnns({iii'rud(*, wlicn? ho disouvtMcd hid no 
aiico through their didguises with such Hondorful 
facility. Johnson. 

Tho village songs and festi^itios of HaccliUH gave 
a scepc to iho \»iide<.t cxtruMiguiicics of inumiiiery 
and grimace, mixed with coarse but kcni raillery. 

CUMBKHLAND. 

You 8tatct>mon arc so shrewd iu forming schcmcsl 
jKFraKV. 

TO ADD, .JOIN, UNITK, COAI.KSCE. 

ADD, in Latin addo, compounded of 
ad and do to give or put, signifies to 
put one thing to another. JOIN, in 
French joindre, and Latin jww^o, is in 
all probability connected with, if not de- 
rived from, the Greek to yoke, that 

is, to set one thing in juxtaposition with 
another. UNITE, from the Latin Unus 
one, signifie.s fo make into one. COA- 
LESCE, in Latin coalescn, or co or con 
and alesco or cresco, signifies to grow 
together. 

We add by putting a part to any 
body so as to form a whole ; we join 
by attaching two whole bodies to each 
other; we unite by putting two liodies 
to or into one another, so that they 
may become one body ; things coalesce 
when their parts mingle together so as 
to form one substance. Additions may 
be made to whatever admits of be- 
coming greater in siie or quantity; 

wing may be adiled to a building, or 


a house may be added to a row of 
houses : junctions may be made of any 
two bodies which can touch each 
other in any part; tnus two houses 
may be joined, or two countries, lands, 
kingdoms, &c.,may he joined: unions 
may be formed of any things which ad- 
mit of being made into qne so as to 
lose their individuality ; * as, if two 
houses be made into one, they may be 
said to be united: things may be said 
to coalesce the minute parts of whic h 
will readily fall into one another ; a 
coalition is properly a complete union, 
and is applied to the natural process 
of bodies. Adding is opposed to sub- 
ti acting or diminishing, joining to 
separating, uniting to dividing, and 
coaleschig to falling asunder, 

I then pnrcliasod an uraiipe-trop, to whicli in duo 
time 1 edited two or three myrtlca. Cowper. 

^ Tlio animal anti vej'ctablo kinffdoms are so nearly 
joint d. that, if jou will take tlio kmet of the one 
and the highest of the other, there will scarce be 
perceivesd any difference betwecH them. Lockk. 

One en)ow at each end. 

And in the mitlst an elbow it received, 

United yet div ided. Cowper. 

When vapours are lalscd, they have not the 
transparency of the air, being divided into parts tixi 
sniall to cause any re flection in the Ruperllries; but, 
when they beg.u to ciHtlesee and eonstiliito globules, 
thoiie globules become of a couveiiieiit size. 

Newton. 

They preserve this distinction in their 
moral application. One virtue or per- 
fection may be added to another : per- 
sonsjoin in matrimony, trade, or other 
particular act ; they unite in families, 
in mind, or modes of living: qualities 
may be joined with others in the same 
substance, without any necessary con- 
nection between them ; they are united 
when they belong t4> or are intimately 
connected with each other: nations 
coalesce when they adopt the same 
language, law.s, and manners; parties 
coalesce when they lay aside their dif- 
ferences and unite. 


r.vvty man or common sense can demonstrate in 
speculation, and may ba ftdly convinced, that oil the 
praises and commendations of the whole world can 
oM no more to the real and intrinsic value of a man 

than they can odd to his stature. Swirx. 

It is not from his form, in which we trace 
mcaglh joined with beauty, dignity with grace. 
That mail, the master of this globe, derives 
HU right of empire over ail that lives. Cowper. 

I assure myself that England. Scotland, and 
Ireland, well united, is such a irifoile as no prince 
except yourself (who are the worthiest) weareth in 
his crown. Bacon. 

No coalition which under the specioua name jf 
independency carries in its bosom the unreconciled 
principles of the original discord of parties, ever 
was or ever will be a healing coatUion. Bvrr t 
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ADDICT, DEVOTE, APPLY. 

ADDICT, from addico, or ad and 
dico to speak or declare in favour of 
a thing:, signifies generally to apply 
one’s self to it, DEVOTE, from the 
Latin devoveo, or de on account or 
behalf of. and voceo to vow, signifies 
to make a’ solemn vow or resolution 
for a thing. APPLY, in French ap- 
pliquer, and Latin apjdico, from ap 
or ad and plico, signifies to knit or 
join one's self to a thing. 

To addict is to indulge one’s self in 
any particular practice ; to devote is to 
direct one's powers and means to any 
particular pursuit ; to apply is to em- 
ploy one's time or attention about any 
object. Men are ad^cted to learning ; 
they devote their talents to the ac- 
quirement of any art or science ; they 
apply their minds to the investigation 
of a subject. 

Ah he had a K'^tid estate, ho made ii ^ikhI me (>f 
if, deiiyiiu' tiimself In all wiirKlIv andap/'/y- 

iruj himseir coiiataiUly tu hiM studh's. 11 i:kn»*t. 

Ho was from his childhood addkted tu stu<iy. 

Woon. 

I’ersous who huvn devoted thoinsulvcs to (hxl arc 
soiierahlti to all who fear him. liEitKf lky. 

Addict is seldomer used in a good 
than in a bad sense ; devote is mostly 
employed in a good sense ; apply in an 
indifferent sense. We are aihlicted to 
a thing from an irresistilde pas.sion or 
propensity ; we are devoted to a thing 
liom a strong but settled attachment 
to it ; we ajyily to a thing from a sense 
of its utility. We addict ourselves to 
study by yielding to our jiassion for it ; 
we devote ourselves to ihe service of 
our king and country by employing all 
our powers to their benefit ; we apjdy 
to business by giving it all the time 
and attention that it requires. 

As tho pleasiirrs nf luxury are very expensive, 
they put those who an* addict^ to them upon raising 
fresh supplies of money by all tlic inclhods ot rapa* 
ciousiiess and corruption. Aonisuir. 

So richly gifted with the best endowments both 
of heart and understanding, he devoted a long and 
hahorious life to the service of liis king and country. 

Lira or Lukd £u.ESMKaE. 

Easy in hie private circumstances, and totally 
void of every wish to accumulate, his seal for his 
country, ana his application to business, were not 
subject to be diverted from their proper exertions. 

Cumberland. 

TO ADDRESS, APPLY. 

ADDRESS is compounded of ad 
and areis^ in Spanish derecar, Latin 
direxi, preterit of dirigo to direct. 


signifying to direct one’s self to an ob- 
ject. APPLY, t?. To addict. 

An address is immediately directed 
from one party to the other, either ]ier- 
sonally or by writing ; an application 
may be made through the medium of a 
third person. An address may be 
made for an indifferent purpose or 
without any express object ; hut an 
application is always occasioned by 
some serious circumstance. We ad- 
dress those to whom we speak or 
write : but we apply to those to whom 
we wish to communicate ^me object of 
personal interest. An address there- 
fore may be made without an applica- 
tion; and an application may he«niade 
by means of an address. An address 
may be rude or civil ; an application 
may be frequent or urgent. It is im- 
pertinent to address any one with 
whom we are not acquainted, unless 
we have any reason for making an 
application to*them. It is a privilege 
of the British Constitution, that the 
subject m^y address the monarch, and 
apply for a n dress of grievances. We 
cannot pass through the streets of the 
metropolis without being continually 
addressed by beggars, who apply for 
the relief of artificial more than of real 
wants. Men in power are always ex- 
1)0' ed to be publicly addressetf by 
persons W'ho wish to obtrude their 
opinions upon them, and to have per- 
petual applications from those who 
solicit favours. 

M.my an* llu* inconvonionceM whicti Imppon from 
tliH lnipro|K>r niauiu*rt>f ndtlrrsf, in common qa'ceh, 
iHilwccu pciHOUH of tlko humu or dilTeruut iiuality. 

Stkklr. 

Tliu* all tin* words of lordship, lionour and gr'tre, 
ar« only i'H|ieiitions to u man tliat tlio King has 
onlerokl him to bo caUod^so, but no ovideiicHs that 
thero is any tiling in himself that would give the 
man wiiu applicn to him thuso ideas witlioiit tlio 
crei^tiun of his master. Hicelk. 

ADDRESS, .SPEECH, HARANGUE, 
ORATION. 

ADDRESS,*). To SPEECH, 
from speak, signiites the thing spoken. 
HARANGUE has been deiived from 
ihe Saxon hringen to ring, signifying 
a noisy address. ORATION, from the 
Latin oro to beg or entreat, signifies 
that wdiich is said by way of entreaty. 

All these terms denote a set form of 
word.s directed or supposed to be di- 
rected to some person : an address in 
this sense is always written, but the 
rest are really spoken, or supposecHo 
D 2 
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be so; a itpeech is in general that 
which is addressed in a formal manner 
to one person or more; an harungue 
is a ^ 6 isy, tumultuous speech addressed 
to many, ; an oralion is a solemn 8j)eech 
for any ]mrpose. Addressee are fre- 
quently sent up to the throne by pub- 
lic bodies. Sjyeeches in Parliament, 
like harangues at elections, are often 
little better than the crude effusions of 
party spirit. The oraHons of DcnioS' 
thenes and Ciceio, which have been so 
justly admired, received a polish from 
the correcting hand of their authors 
before ’hey were communicated to the 
public. 

Whetf LfMils of Franco hail lost the hattlo of Fon- 
tenoy, lh»‘ addnss^s to him at Ihal lime were full of 
htH turtituile. iluoni 

Every eircumsfance in tlieir upeechrs ami urliutis 
in with justice aiiil delicacy adapted to the perMUis 
who H|)cak and act. Adoison o.v Mii.ton. 

Tlierc in scarcely ii city in Great llritain hut han 
one of thin trihe wlio takes itjinto his protection, 
and on tho market-iiayn harntKjtu'n tlie t;ood {>eoplu 
of the place w ith npiiorismn and rccipi's. 

PiCAHCh ON Qi'acks. 

How cold and unaiTectinff tlio best nrathn in the 
world would he witliout tlie proper ornaniciits of 
voice and ijesturo, there are two rcni.irkalde in* 
■tuiiccn ill the case of Ligarius and that of Milo. 

Swift. 

TO ADDUCE, ALLEGE, ASSIGN, 

• ADVANCE. 

ADDUCE, in Latin adduro, com- 
ounded of ad and duco to lead, sii;ni- 

es to bring forwards, or for a thing. 
ALLEGE, in French alleguer, in La- 
tin allegOy compounded of ul or ad 
and legOj in Greek Xtyw to speak, sig- 
nifies to speak for a thing. ASSIGN, 
in French assfgne?\ Latin a.v.v/g//o, com- 
pounded of as or ad and sigm to sign 
or mark out, signifies to set apart tor a 
purpose. ADVANCE comes from the 
adreato, compounded of and 
venio to come or cause to come, sig- 
nibing to bring forward a thing. 

All argument is adduced ; a fact or a 
charge \s alleged; a reason is assigned; 
a position or an opinion is advanced, 
Wnat is (ulduced tc^ds to corroborate 
or invalidate ; what is alleged tends to 
criminate or exculpate; what is as- 
signed tends to justify or support ; 
what is advanced tends to explain and 
illustrate. Whoever discusses disputed 
points must have arguments to adduce 
in favour of his principles; censures 
should not be passed where nothing 
improper can be alleged; a conduct 
is^kbsurd for which no reason can be 


assigned; those who advarice what 
they cannot maintain expose their ig- 
norance as much as their folly. AVe 
may controvert what is adduced or 
advanced; wc may deny what is al- 
legfdy and question what is assigned. 
The reasoner adduces facts in pn^of 
of what he has advanced; the accuser 
alleges circunistaiices in support of 
his charge; t! e phili sophical investi- 
gator a^sig?is causes for particular 
phenomena. 

I h.ivo «aifl ihat (iildinrs n<‘ithi‘r oial aor 

wrilliMj autliurity nyaiusl (’hri>t s mir.it’Ics. 

(.’trMBi:Ul.AND. 

Till* iTimitiiil nll'fjrd in iiii lu'fftipt*, that what 
ho hail ilouo Mas to ruiso mirth, and to a\nitl core 
niony. Audi^on. 

If wo considor w hat pro\i(loiitial roa.snn-< may Ik? 
asuijNul for tfipse thi^P J>'''rti<‘ul.irs wo sii.ill Vuul 
that I ho tiumhors ot tlic Jow's, thoir disjiorsioii and 
adJioroiK'o to tliirir i>-Ii"ion, Ii.ivi* furIli^ho(i owiy 
af;o. and evory nation of tlio woi l«l, with tlie 
stroiif'ost arKUiuenU for tho Christian faith. 

A DO ISON. 

I have lien rd of one lltat, li.-nini; ttdvancrd some 
erroneous doctiinos of |)hilo'Ojdiy, lefused to see lli« 
exjioriinonts hy wliich they wore confuteil. 

J0HN.S0N. 

TO AOllEUK, ATTACK. 

A Dll HUE, from the French 
Latin adJurrn, is compounded o' ad and 
haro to slick close to. ATTACH, 
in French attueher, is compounded of 
at or ad and tarh or Umch^ signifying 
to come so near as to touch. 

A thing is adherent by the union 
which nature pro luces ; it is, attached 
by arbitrary ties wliich keep it close to 
another thing. Glu’inous bodies are 
apt to adhei'e to every thing they 
totich ; a smaller building is sometimes 
attached to a larger by a passage, 01 
some other moile of communication. 
What adheres to a thing is closely 
joined to its outward surface ; but 
what is attached may be fastened to it 
by the intervention of a third body. 
There is an universal ndhesinti in all 
the particles of matter one to another: 
the sails of a vessel are attached to a 
ma.st by means of ropes ; or bodies are 
attached by bare locality, or being in 
the same inclosure. 

The wain goes heavily, impyiW i^ore 
By coni^regated loads adhering close 
To lb** clogged wlieels. Cowpku. 

The play which this pathetic nniloguo was at 
tached to was a comedy, lu which Luberius took tho 
character of a slave. CerMBERLANO, 

In the improper and figurative ap- 
plication, things adhere from a fitness 
of their natures. 
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When, with our brazou swurds, we stoutly fouglit, 
and long. 

Ami conoucsts got, residing those among. 

First j.laiiled In those parts o«r brave courageous 
bnaal. 

Whose urtturos so adher'd unto their ancient blood. 

llttAVT.lN. 


Things ;>re attached to each other 
by political ties. 

IIuw ninny imaginary parks luive been formed 
vhtMo diHir never were seen! And how many 
hoiis**» luisnanied halls, which never had attavhei 
to them the priiileges of u inuuor! Pennant. 

Adherence and attachment are both 
applied to persons in a moral sense ; 
tlie t’orrniT as it respects matters of 
princijiK*, the latter as it respects mat- 
ters of inclination or interest. Ad- 
herence is always marked by a particu- 
lar line of conduct; but attachment 
may exist without jfny particular ex- 
pre'*sion. A person miheres to a 
jnince or a community so lonjf as he 
follows the one, or co-operates with 
the other; lie attached to a person 
wliencver the leelini' or relation is 
created 


lie ought tube iiitlulgcnt to lender con-icicnccg, 
but, ill the sarne time, u Him adherer to the 
< iitaldinhed cltuceh. .SwtKr. 

Tlie tMiiqm'ror seentg to have been fully apprized 
of the olreiigtli whu h the nca goveriiiiieiii might 
di-iite Inmi a clergy iiitno clohely altaelu'd to hiui* 
se.f. TvKwmrr. 

In the same manner, a person ad- 
hereft to m itters of opinion, by pro- 
fessiiiiT his belief; he is attached to 
objects iVoni habit or private motives. 

The rtrm adherence iif the .Tew* to their religioti ia 
no le^s remarkable tli.ni their iiumberii and disper- 

btull. AlMllMlN. 

AtUuhed t<i Tnmwurlli, he (Mr. Guy') fuiinded 
there an almitliousu and a library. Pennant. 


ADHKSION, ADMKRENCE. 

These terms are both derived from 
the verb adhere, one expressinjj the 
proper or fiajurative sense, and the 
other the moral sense or acceptation. 
There is a power of adheaion in all 
glutinous bodies ; a disposition for 
adherence in steady minds. 

We gufflpr equal pain from the pertinacioug adfus- 
•ten of unwelcome imngeg, ag from the evanegcetico 
of tho^e which are plcaving and useful. Juhnhux. 

Shakgpeare's adherence to general nature hag ex- 
posed him to the censure of critics, who form their 
judgements upon narrower principles. Johnson. 

ADJACENT, ADJOINING, CON- 
TIGUOUS. 

ADJACENT, in Latin adjiciens, 
participle of adjicio, is compounded of 
ad and jaeio to lie near. ADJOIN- 


ING, as the woi-ds imply, sitmiftes 
beins: joined together. CONTIGU- 
OUS, in French contiffu, Latin con- 
tiguufi, comes from coiitingo ar eon 
and tango, signifying to touch cldse. 

What IS adjacent may he separated 
altogether by ihe intervention of some 
third object; what is adjoining must 
touch in some part ; and what is con- 
tiguous must be fitted to touch en* 
tirely on one side. Lands are adjacent 
to a house or a town ; fields are ad- 
joining to each other; and houses 
cofitiguous to each otlier. 

• 

They have been beating up for volunteers at 
York and the towns otijaeent, but iiubudy will Ugt. 

GHiy«Vll.l,K. 

Ah he bappeiiH ioha\e no estate adjoining equal 
lobtHow'ii, his upprcHsious are oftcu borne without 

reiiiktaiice. J on nmon. 

We arrived ni the utmost boiiiidarieH of a winnI 
which lay contiguous to a plain. Si eki.k. 

TO ADMIT, RECEIVE. 

ADMIT, iu*French admettre, Latin 
culmitto, compoundt'd of ad and mitto, 
signifies to send or sutter to pass into. 
RECEIVE, in French recevoir, Latin 
recipio, compounded of re and cupio, 
signifies to lake back or to one’s self. 

To admit is a general term, the sense 
of wliich depends upon wliat follows ; to 
receive has a complete sense in itself: 
we cannot speak oi admitting, without 
associating with it an idea of the ob- 
ject to which one is admitted; l)ut 
receive includes no relative itJea of the 
receiver or the received. Admitting 
is an act of relative import; receiving 
is always a ])ositive measure : a person 
may be admitted into a house, who is 
not prevented hom entering; he is re- 
ceived only by the actual consent of 
some individual, • We may be ad- 
mitted in various capacities; v\e are 
received only as guests, friends, or in- 
mates. Persons are admitted to the 
tables, and into the familiarity or con- 
fidence of others ; they are hospitably 
received by those who wish to be their 
entertainers. 

Somewhat Ik sure destgi^d by fraud or force ; 

Trust uut their prescutit, nor admit tlie hurse. 

Dhvoen. 

He star'd and roll'd his huxifAr^ around; 

Then said, *'AIat! what earth reuiaiiis, what sea 
Is open to receive unhappy me?" DiirnrN. 

When applied to unconscious agents, 
the distinction is similar: rays of light 
are admitted into a room, or ideas into 
the mind, when they are suffered to 
enter at pleasure ; but things receive 
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each other for specific purposes, ac- 
cording to the laws of nature. 

If a fi^rentn of light be admitted by a small hole 
into a ^urk room, anil made to pasii by the cd^e of 
a knife, it f ill l)e diverted from its natural course, 
and iuiltfctcd towuids the edgi; of the knife. 

Adams. 

The thin leav’d arbute hazol grufts reretvcx. 

And planes huge apples bear, that bore but Icnvcs. 

Ubyoem. 

We admit willingly or nductantly; 
we receive politely or rudely. Foreign 
ambassadors are admitted to an au- 
dience, and received at court. It is 
necessary 1o*l)c cautious not \q admit 
any one into our society who may not 
be agreeable and suitable companions ; 
but sfill more necessary not to receive 
any one into our houses wliose charac- 
ter may reflect disgrace on ourselves. 
Whoever is admitted as a member of 
any community should consider himself 
as bound to conform to its regulations ; 
whoever is received into the service of 
another should study to make himself 
valued and esteemed. A winning ad- 
dress, and agreeable manners, gain a 
person admittance into the genteelest 
circles ; the talent for affording amuse- 
ment procures a person a good recep- 
tion among the mass of mankind. 

7’ho Tyri.jn train, ndmUted to tlie fo.ist, 

Appifiiich, and uu the |iuiutod coiiches rest. 

Duvden. 

rretendinj; to consult 
AlHiut the great reception of their king, 

'1 hither to come. Milton. 

TO ADMIT, ALLOW, PKRMIT, SUF- 
FKU, TOLKKATK, 

ADMIT, V. To admit, receive. AL- 
LOW, in French alhuer, compounded 
of the intensive syllable al or ad and 
louer, in German loben, old German 
laubzan, low German laven, Swedi.sh 
lofwa, Danish love. See., Latin laus 
praise, laudare io praise, signib ing*to 
give consent to a thing. PERMIT, in 
French permettre, Latin permitto, is 
compounded of per through or away, 
ami mitto to send or let go, signifying 
to let go its way. Sli^FFER, in Frencn 
souffrtr, Latin suffero, is compounded 
of sub and /ero, signifying to bear 
with. TOLERATE, in Latin toleratus, 
participle of tolero, from the Greek 
rXaoi to sustain, signifying also to bear 
or bear with. 

To admit is an involuntary or nega- 
tive act; to allow is voluntary and 
positive : we admit by simply not re- 
fusing or preventing; we allow by 


positively granting or complying with : 
we admit that which concerns our- 
selves, or is done towards ourselves ; 
we allow that which is for the conve- 
nience of others, or what they wish to 
do: one admits the freedoms or fa- 
miliarities of those who choose to offer 
them ; one allows an indulgence to a 
child. To permit is very nearly allied 
Xo allow, both in sense and application, 
with this difference, that permit is more 
formal and positive, being emplo\ed in 
respect to more important matters ; as 
a father permits his son to.travel ; one 
man permits another to use his name. 
To suffer and tolerate are nearly allied 
to admit, but both are mere passive 
acts, and relate to maJtters wdiich are 
niore object ion able and serious: what 
is admitted may be at most hut incon- 
venient ; what is suffered may he bur- 
densome to the suffVrer, if not morally 
wrong; what is tolerated is bad in 
itself, and stffered only because it can- 
not be prevented : a parent frequently 
suffers in his cliildren what he con- 
demns in o’hers; there are some evils 
in society which the magistrate finds 
it needlul to tolerate. 

A well-regulated society will be care- 
ful not to admit of any deviation from 
good order, which may aftei wanls be- 
come injurious as a j)iactice : it fre- 
quently happens that what has been 
allowed from indiscretion is afterwards 
claimed as a right : no eartlily power 
can permit that which is prohibited 
by the divine law: when abuses are 
suffered to creep in and to take deep 
root in any established institution, it is 
difficult to bring about a reform with- 
out endangering the existence of the 
whole; when abuses therefore are not 
very grievous, it is wiser to tolerate 
them than run the risk of producing a 
greater evil. 

The Earl of Afunchoster oqunlly concerned 
wilh themselves, they neither could nor would ad- 
mit any |jarl«7 without him. Rusuwobth. 

The LaredaMuoman lawgiver allowed marriages 
Iwtween thuso that had only the same mother, and 
different fathers. Potteb. 

Permit our shiiis a shelter on your shores, 

Kefftted fium your woods with plunks and oars; 

That if OUT pri’ure 1)c safe, we may renew 

Our destin’d course, and Italy pursue. DBTOXir. 

No man can be said to entoy health, who is only 
not sick, without he feel within himself a lightsome 
and invigorating principle, which will not toffet 
him to remain ime. SrtcTATOR. 

No man ought to be tolerated in an habitual hu- 
mour, whim, or particularity of beha\iour, by any 
who do not wait npon him for bread. Stxelk 
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TO ADMIT, ALLOW, GRANT. 

These terms are here compared only 
In regard to matters of speculation ; 
and in this case they rise in sense, AL- 
LOW being more voluntary and posi- 
tive than ADMIT, and GRANT more 
so than allow. What is admitted is 
that which it is eitlier not easy or pos- 
sible for a person to deny; certain 
facts are admitted which are too 
clearly proved to be disputed : what is 
allowed is that which is agreed to 
from the conviction or feelings of the 
party allowing; it is said mostly of 
that in which the interests as well as 
the opinions of men are concerned; 
he allows that it would be good, but 
thinks that it is not practicable : what 
is granted is agreed upon as true, and 
is said most properly of abstract or 
self-evident truths ; as to grant that 
two and two make four, or to take 
that for granted which is the point in 
dispute. 

ThouKh th« falliliility of tnnn’ii roason, and tlio 
nanuwuoss of hiH ktioulcdi^o, are very lUierally con* 
foNHod, yol the couduet (d‘ those who so willingly 
nlviit tlte weakness of hiuniiu nutme sooms tudis* 
cover timt this acknowledgment is nut sincere. 

Johnson. 

The zealots in atheism are per{)otnally teasing 
tto'ir friends to come over to them, altiiougli they 
nlUnp that neitlier of tliem stiali get aiity tiling by 
the bargain. Addihun. 

I take it at tlie same time for granted that tlio 
inimoil.ility of the soul is sulliciently established by- 
other aigunicuts. STK£f.K. 


ADMITTANCE, ADMISSION. 

These words differ according to the 
different accept ations of the primitive 
from which they are both derived ; the 
former being taken in the proper sense 
or f.tmiliar style, and the latter in the 
figurative sense or in the grave style. 
The ADMITTANCE to public places 
of entertainment is, on particular oc- 
casions, difficult. The ADMISSION 
of irregularities, however trifling in 
the commencement, is mostly attended 
with serious consequences. 

Assurance never failed to get admUtance into the 
houses of the great. Mourk. 

The Gospel has then only a free admimon into the 
assent of the understanding, when it brings a pass- 
port from a rightly disposed wilL South. 

Admittance is properly confined to 
the receiving a person or a thing into 
a given place ; admission includes in 
itself the idea not only of receiving, 
but also the purpose of receiving. 
Whoever is admitted^ or has the liberty 


of entering any place, whether with or 
without an object, has admittance ; 
but a person has admission to places 
of trust, or into offices and the Itke. 

Ho has flreo admittance into all courts and tri- 
bunals. Urydonk. 

Otiicrs get admission Into shops, or pinws wltere 
they oxpcnenco hard work, hard lodgings, and 
scanty food. Pknnant. 

There is a similar distinction be- 
tween these words in their application 
do things. 

In the cutortuinmonts of conversation, such an 
opiMi, taking airreu-iblcncsg. assif no thouglits of 
business could over llnd admittance. Camdicn. 

Ill ono part (of T.nndoii Itridgo) had been a draw- 
britlge. nsi'fui either by way of defence, ^ for tliu 
admission of ships into the upper part of Itie river. 

Pkmnant. 

TO ADMONISH, ADVISE. 

ADMONISH, in LaUn admoneo, is 
compounded of the intensive ad and 
moneo to advise, signifying to put se- 
riously in mi ml. ADVlSHl is com- 
pounded of the Latin ad and r»tf/r, 
participle of video to sec, signifying to 
make to see or to show. 

Admonish mostly regards the past ; 
advice respects the future. We ad- 
monish a person on the errors he has 
committed, by representing to him the 
extent and consequences of his of- 
fence; we advise a person as to his 
future conduct, by giving him rules 
and instructions. Those who are most 
liable to transgress require to be ad^ 
monished; those who are most inex- 
perienced require to be advised. Ad- 
monition serves to put peo])le on their 
guard against evil ; advice to direct 
them in the choice of good. 

Ho of tticig wirkod ways 
.Shall tliem admonish, and iK’furo them set 
Tlic paths uf righteousness. M ti.TON. 

•My w’orthy friend, tlio clergyman, told us that ho 
woiui'ri'd any order of perHons should tliink them- 
soives too considfrable to he afivised, Addison, 

ADMONITION, WAUNINO, CAUTION. 

ADMONITION, v. To admonish, 
WARNING, iit Saxon warnien, Ger- 
man warnen, probably from wahren to 
perceive, signifies making to see. 
CAUTION, from caveo to beware, sig- 
nifies the making beware. A guard- 
ing against evil is common to these 
terms ; but admonition expresses more 
than warnings and that more than 
caution. 

An admonition respects the moral 
conduct ; it comprehends reasdhing 
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and remonstrance : warning and cau- 
tion respect the personal interest or 
safety; the former comprehends a 
stronj^ forcible representation of the 
evil tb be dreaded ; the latter a simple 
apprisal of a future contingency. Ad~ 
monition may there foie frequently 
compreliend tvarnin^ ; and warning 
may comprehend caution^ though not 
vice verm. We admonish a person 
a;;ainsl the commission of any offence ; 
we tram him against danger ; we cau- 
tion him against any misfortune. Ad^ 
monitions and learnings are given by 
those who are supcilor in age and 
station ; cautions by any who are pre- 
viously in possession of information. 
Parents give admonitions ; ministers 
of the Gospel give warnings ; indiffer- 
ent persons give cautions. It is ne(^- 
sary to admonish those who have once 
offended to aljstain from a similar of- 
fence ; it is necessary to warn those of 
the consequences of sin who seem de- 
terniined to persevere in a wicked 
course ; it is necessary to caution those 
against any false step who are going 
in a strange path. Admonitions should 
be given with mildness and gravity ; 
warnings with impressive force and 
warmth; cautions with clearness and 
precision. The young require fre- 
quent admonitions ; the ignorant and 
.sedf- deluded solemn waimings; the in- 
experienced timely cautions. Admo- 
nitions ought to he listened to with 
sorrowful attention; trn/v/ should 
iiiuke a deep and lasting impression; 
cautions should be borne in mind : 
hut admonitions are too often reject- 
ed, warnings despised, and cautions 
slighted. 

At tlio Siinio linu* that I afn talking of tho criiolty 
of |)i*o|)li*'.s faults mill severity, I raunot but 

bew’.iil Noiiio wlitcli men are Kuilty of fur want of 
aiinonition. SrfcEtfk. 

Hail we tlieir w'isiloin, should we. often w-arned. 

Siill need rejKM'ed wtiruinys. and at last, 

A tliou'«und uv' fill (vlrhonitiuns seornM, 

Hie self accused of life run all to waste? CoWFfcB. 

You cituthn'ii me against tbeif clmnns. 

Hut iieviT me equal urnis; 

Your lessons fmiiiil the woiike>t tmrt. 

Aim'd at the bead, but rt'ach'd tiio heart. Swirr. 

Admonitions are given by persons 
only ; warnings a^nd cautions are given 
by things as well as persons. • The 
young are admonished by the old ; the 
death of friends serves as afcarni/i^to 
the survivors ; the unfortunate acci- 
dents of the careless serve as a caution 
to others to avoid the like eiror. 


Not eVn I’bilaudt'r bad bespoke his shroud. 

Nor bud be cause— a warning wus denied. YoOH®. 

The reqiiiMtioii of fiiircUcs must be understood 
ralhor as a rautwn a^aitiMt the rciwtltion of the 
offence, than any immediate punishment. 

Ulackstone 

TO ADORK, WORSHIP. 

ADORE, in French adorer^ Latin 
adoro, that is ad and oro to pray to. 
WORSHIP, in Saxon weorthscype, is 
contracted from vporthship, implying 
either the object that is worth, or the 
worth itself; whence it has been em- 
ployed to designate the action of doing 
suitable homage to the object which 
has worth, and, by a just distinction, 
of paying homage to our Maker by 
religious rites. 

Adoration is the service of the heart 
towards a Superior Being, in which we 
acknowledge our dependence and obe- 
dience by petition and thank.sgiving ; 
ii'orship consists in the outward form 
of showing reverence to some supposed 
superior being. Adoration can with 
promiety be paid only to the one true 
Gou ; but worship is offered by licat li- 
ens to stocks and stones. We may 
adore our Maker at all times and in 
all places, whenever the heart is lifted 
up towards him ; hut we worship him 
only at stated times, and according to 
certain rules. Outward signs are hut 
secondary in the act o{ adoration ; and 
in divine there is often nothing 

existing but the outward form. We 
may adore without icorshipping ; but 
we ought not to worship without 
adoring, 

Miuiunilor snvs, that ” Go-l, th#* Lonl atnl Fntber 
of all tilings, is aloiu* woiOiyof our hit inblc m/ora- 
tion, bring ut omv ilie inukor mul giver of nil blosa- 
ingS.” CUMJIEHLAND. 

Hy reason man aGoilhrail can ilisccrn. 

15ut huw he should l>c warshipp'd cunnut Icurn. 

Dr YDS N. 

TO ADORE, REVERENCE, VENERATE, 
REVERE. 

ADORE, r. To adore, worship. 
REVERENCE, in Latin reverentia 
reverence or awe, implies to show 
reverence, from rtvereor to stand in 
awe of. VENERATE, in Latin vene- 
ratus, participle t)f veneror, probably 
from venere beauty, signifying to hold 
in very high estenm for its superior 
qualities. REVERE is another form 
of the same verb. 

Adoration has been before con- 
sidered only in relation to our Maker; 
it may however be employed in an 
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improper and extended application to 
express in the strongest possible man- 
ner the devotion of the mind towards 
sensible objects. Good princes are 
iVequently said to be adored by their 
subjects. 

They (Salmufius and Scaliger) were vilified niid 
traduced by them, who if they had Iven of their 
uw u communion, they had almost adored them. 

liKNTLKY. 

Reverence is equally engendered by 
the contemplation of superiority, whe- 
ther of tlie Supreme Keing as our 
Creator, or of any earthly bcin^ as 
our parent : it differs, however, from 
adoration, inasmuch as it has a mix- 
ture of fear, arising from the con- 
sciousness of weakness and depend- 
ence, or of oblit;ations for favours re- 
ceived. Adoration in this case, as in 
the former, requires no external form; 
jt is properly the homage of the mind : 
rererenrintr oiir Maker is also an in- 
ward sentiment; but reverencing our 
])arents, who are invested with a 
sacred character, includes in it an out- 
ward expression of our sentiments, by 
our deportment towards them. 

“ Then* in no end of his Rroatnona,” The moat 
cxalteil cro.'Ouie h« has niiuh' ia only oapublo of 
(idiniiiij it; none but himself eaii eoniprcheiid it. 

AoOlhON. 

'I'he war prolraeted, and the siege delay’d, 

Were due to lleetor*'* and tliis hero’s luitid, 

Ibitli biave iiltke ami eoual in command; 

• llii' as, md inferior in the field. 

Ill pious r/ »7 rearc to the goiU cxcell'd. Drydfn. 

As sentiments of the mind, there is 
this distinction between reverence and 
rr Herat ion, that the latter has none of 
the fceliiiii: of fear which forms a ])art 
of the former. Tlie contemplation of 
a sacred edifice which coml tines gran- 
deur with solemnity, will awaken re- 
veren-e; the contemplation of any 
l)lace rendered sacred hy its antiquity 
awakens veneration. 

They, who h.ad always been cneml-s lo the 
clmrcli, pn v. lilt’d with him to Icsbcn lii» rrrcrrnffc 
tor it. I'nmiNPON. 

Itscfinx tome r«’niark;dilc that death increnw* 
our vrnfiinfion for tiie good, and extenimteii our 
liaired of the bad. Johnhost. 

lletween the verbs to revere and to 
reverence, there is but a small shade 
of difference in the sense: the former 
denotes a sentiment of the mind only; 
the l.atter the exprc-ssion of that sen- 
timent, as well as the sentiment itself. 

And had not men the hoary liean rerrr'd. 

And boyn puid ri-rerenre when a iiom appear’d. 

Moth mu«t have died, though richer skins they wore. 
And uw mure hcapi of ncortis in their store. 

Cbeech 


Hence we say with more propriety, 
to revere, not to reverence a name or 
memory of any one, &c. 

I revere your honourable names, * 

Your useful labuius, and important aims. CoVper. 

TO ADORN, DECORATE, EMBELLISH. 

ADORN, in I.atin adorno, is com- 
pounded of the intensive syllable ojd 
and orno, in Greek Mpaiw to make lieati- 
tifid, siijnifying to dispose for tlie pur- 
pose of ornament. DECORATE, in 
r.Htin decoratus, purticiple of decoro, 
from devorus becoming, signifies to 
make becoming. EMBKLLISH, in 
Frenth embetlir, is compounded of the 
intensive syllable em or in and helUr 
or hel, in Latin hellufi handsome, sig- 
nifying to make handsome. 

\\e adorn by giving the best external 
appearance to a thing ; we decorate by 
annexing .something to improve it.s ap- 
pearance; we embellisk liy giving a 
finishing .stroke* to a thing that is well 
executed, or adding to the beauty of-a 
thing. Females adorn their pt rsons i>y 
the choice and dispt sal of their dress ; 
or gentlemen adorn their e.statcs, by 
giving them the appearance of tasteful 
cultivation ; a head dress is decorated 
with rtowers, or a room with paintinga: 
fine writing is embellUhed by suiti^lile 
flourishes. 

A few ycarB afbTwnnls (17r>l) I»y tlio death of hiii 
fiitlicr, Lord Lyltb ton iidioiitcd a Imronot’ii lilic, 
\iith a largo chIiiIo, wliicli liii)iii;li pcrlmjiM lie did 
not aiigmuiit, bo wiia c.uiM'ul to adorn liy a Ikiimo of 
gloat rloi^.UKc, and by inucli atU’iitiuu to tho f/<ro- 
rn'ionof bin puik, JoiiNHoKr. 

I sliiill hero jircHcnt iny reader with a Icller from 
II proj«’rtor, coiiL'criiiiiK a new ollice wliicli lie iliiiiks 
may very much contiibulo to Iho einUlliatmrnt of 
tlio city. Aoimmin. 

Adorn anil embellish are figuratively 
employed ; decorate only in tlie jiroper 
sense. Inanimate objects may he 
adorned, or the mind ix adorned by 
particular virtues whicli are implanted 
in it ; a narrative is embellished l)y the 
introduction of some str.king meidents. 

As vines the trees, as gniiK’S the vin«’» odor a. 

^ IlRVDEir. 

Milton, though he fetche'i this benuliful circiim’ 
stance fnnri tin* Iliiid and A’liiehl, doe* not only 
in>iert it us a bi’uutifiil tniheltishinent. but makes all 
artfi.l u.Hc of it for the proper carrying on of his 
fable. AouihUN. 

TO ADULATE, FLATTER, COMPLI- 
MENT. 

ADULATE, in Latin adulatus, par- 
ticiple of adulor, is chamied from 
adoleo to offer incense. FLATTER, 
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in French flatter, comes from flat, 
smooth, or soft, sit^nifyin^? 'to say what 
is soft or pleasant. COMPLIMENT 
come* from comply, and the Latin com- 
plaieo to please gieatly. 

We adulate by discovering: in our 
actions as well as words an entire sub- 
serviency : vie flatter directly by words 
expressive of admiration ; indirectly by 
actions which convey the same senti- 
ments : we compliment by fair lan- 
gfiiage or respectful civilities. An adu- 
laUrry address is couched in terms of 
feigned devotion to the object ; a flat- 
terw}r addiess is filled with the fic- 
titwous perfections of the object; a 
comjdimentary address is suited to the 
station of the individual and the occa- 
sion which gives rise to it. Courtiers 
are guilty of adulation ; lovers are 
addicted to flattery; people of fashion 
indulge themselves in a profusion of 
compliments. 

Th<» HJTvile nnd oxcogslve adulation «»f tlie scnnin 
Huon conviiiced TibiM'iitH tliut tin* Homan tipiiU had 
suflTertid u total change uinU'r Augustus. 

<)UMnVRT.ANl>. 

You may \w Rur« a voman lovps a man >^h^•n »!>« 
UHCKi IiIh PX|ii(*sHions, tells l)i.s htiu'ios, or itnitaics 
hid inuniicr. This gives a soenM. delight ; Tor imiia> 
*lon is a kindol'uith*ssyht'/cri/, and mightily favours 
th« principle of sch’dove. ’ Si'koi ator. 

I hnvo known a h( ' eomplimetitiut up« 
decent majesty and state he u-ssumeil after victory. 

• 1’oi‘K. 

Adulation can never be practised 
without falsehood; its means are hy- 
pocrisy and lying, its motive servile 
fear, its end private interest ; flattery 
always exceeds the truth; it is ex- 
travagant praise dictated by an over- 
weening partiality, or, what is mote 
freqvient, by a disingenuous temper; 
compliments are not incompatible with 
sincerity, unless tlwy are dictated from 
a mere compliance with the prescribed 
rules of politeness or the momenjary 
desire of pleasing. Adulation may be 
fulsome, flattery gross, compliments 
unmeaning. Adulation inspires a per- 
son with an immoderate conceit of his 
own importance ; flattery makes him 
in love with himself^, compliments make 
him in good humour with himself. 

There he Wheld how humbly diligent 
New adulation was; to t>«> at hand, 

How ready faUeluKKl atept ; how nimbly went 
llase pick-thauk./laHery, and prevents command. 

Haniei.. 

As on the one hand he (the upright marO is care- 
fhl not to run himself into iucquveuienceg by his 
good nature; so on the other hand, the kindness 
and good will he possesseth to all about him is mote 
than a compitment or the semblance of hU couii- 
tenance. Sharp. 


TO ADVANCE, PROCEED. 

ADVANCE, in French avancer, 
from the Latin advenio, . signifies to 
come near or toward. PROCEED, in 
Latin procedo, signifies to go forward. 

To advance is to go towards some 
point ; to proceed is to go onward in a 
certain course. The same distinction 
is preserved between them in their 
figurative accepfa‘ion. A person ad- 
Vances in the world, who succeeds in 
his transactions and rai.ses himself in 
society; he proceeds in his business, 
when he carries it on as be has done 
before. We advance by proceeding, 
and we proceed in order to advance. 
Some people pass their lives in the 
same situation without advancing; 
some are always doing without pro- 
ceeding. Those who make consiflera- 
ble progress in learning stand the fair- 
est chance of advancing to dignity and 
honour. 

It is wonderful to observe by what a gradual ]>ro- 
gress the world of life advaners tlirough a prtMligiuus 
variety of species, before a creature is formed that 
is complete in all its senses. Audihon. 

If the scale of being rises by such a regular pro- 
gress so high as man, we may by a parity ot reason 
suppose that it still proceeds ^'radu.ihy through 
those beings whieh are of a suinniur nature to him. 

Anni-OH. 

ADVANTAGE, BENEFIT, UTILITY. 

ADVANTAGE, in French avantage, 
probably comes from the Latin adven- 
tum, participle of advenio, compounded 
of ad and venio to come to, signifying 
to come to any one according to bis 
desire, or agreeably to his purpose. 
BENEFIT, in French bienfait, Latin 
benefactum, compoundeti of bene well, 
and factum done, signifies d«me or 
made to one’s wishes. UTILITY, in 
French utilite, Latin utilitas, and utilis 
useful, from ulor to use, signities the 
quality of being able to be used. 

Advantage respects external or ex- 
trinsic circumstances of profit, honour, 
and convenience; benefit respects the 
consequences of actions and events; 
utility respects the good which can be 
drawn from the use of any object. A 
large house or a particular situation 
may have its ; suitable ex- 

ercise is attended with benefit; sun- 
dials have their utility in ascer'aining 
the hour precisely by the sun. Things 
are sold to advantage; persons ride or 
walk for the benefit of their health; 
they purchase articles for their utility. 
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A good education has always its orf- 
vantageSj although every one cannot 
derive the same benefit from the culti- 
vation of his talents, as all have not 
the happy art of employing their ac- 
quirements to the right objects : riches 
are of no utility unless rightly em- 
ployed, It is of great advantage to 
young people to form good connexions 
on their entrance into life ; it is no less 
benefH'ial to their morals to be under 
tlie guidance of the aged and expe- 
rienced, from whom they may draw 
many ttseful directions for their future 
conduct. 

It is the grcnt admnittge of a trnding nation, that 
thcTc uro viTv few in it so dull and heavy, who may 
not lie placod in stt|tions of life wliicii may giro 
thi-m iiii upiiortunity of making their fortiiiies. 

Addisok. 

For the hnirfil of the gentle reader, I will show 
what to lull! over utireud. ainl what to peruse. 

STKK1.IC. 

If the gibbet <loi-s not prodiiee virtue, it Is yet of 
suoh ^(lcollte^tiblo ufilitg, that 1 ludievo those gen* 
th'iiu'ii would be very unwilling that it should be 
reinmed. who am not withstanding so zealous to 
steel every breast agaiual damnation. 

IIawkkhwohth. 

ADVANTAGK, PKOI IT. 

ADVANTAGE, v. Advantage^ bme^ 
fit. PKGFrr, in French jyrojite, Latin 
prn/ectux, participle of projicio, com- 
pounded oi pro aud/ic/o, signifies that 
which makes for one’s good. 

The idea common to these terms is 
of some good received by a person. 
Advantage is general ; it respects every 
thing which can contribute to the 
wishes, wants, and comforts of life: 
profit in its proper sense is applied to 
pecuniary advantage. Situations have 
their advantages ; trade has profits* 

WiTi* I a poet, 1 should say, that so much beauty 
set off with all the advantngeH jf dress would be too 
Iiowerful an antaguiiist over the otlier sex. 

Goi.nsMfTH. 

He does the olTice of a counsellor, a judge, an 
executor, and a friend, to all his ocipiaintancc, with* 
out the profitg which attend such olBces. Sr k elk. 

Advantage m«y be applied either to 
the good derived from a thing, as the 
advantage of dress, that is the ad- 
vantage derived from dress; or (o the 
thing from which the good is derived, 
as, dress is an advantage to the person. 

Nothing is so glorious in the eyes of mankind, 
snd ornamental to human nature, setting aside the 
infinite advaKtagei wlitch arise from it, as a strong 
steady matcttline piety. Annisorr. 

For he in all his am'rous battles, 

N* advantage finds like goods and chattels. 

Bctlcr. 


Profit is always taken for that good 
which is derived from a thing. 

Wlien ti man ^liants a tree, ho cannot be pio- 
sumed to plant it in contemplation of iirusetfi profit. 

UlackStoms. 

• 

Advantage imjdies something an- 
nexed to or coming to a thing acci- 
dentally ; or it may be what a man 
esteems to be an advantage: profit is 
that which is reHl, substantial, and 
permanent. 

If wc coinniit a smaller c\\\ to procure a greater, 
certain guilt would lx* thus incurred, in expecMnlion 
of contingent (tduiin/a^e. , Giii.iihMiTH. 

We are taught to pray, not for uhsoliito deliver- 
ance from all assaults of our enemies, but foi- de- 
fence in them ; hecniise it is offentiines for the glory 
of (J»mI and the projxi of his rervants, that they 
should be assaulted. Itiiinui.HH. 

ADVF.HSi:, CONTHAUY, OPPOSITE. 

ADVERSE, in French adverse^ La- 
tin adversuSt participle of axherto^ 
compounded of ad and verto^ signiii(‘s 
turning towards or against. CON 
TRAKY, in French contraire, Ln'ln 
contrarius^ comes from contra against. 
OPPOSITE, in Latin ofypositus, nar- 
ticiple of opponof is compounded or ob 
and pono, signifying placed in thft 
way. 

Adverse respects the feelings and in- 
terests of persons ; contrary regards 
their plans anti jiurposes ; opjmsite re- 
spects the situation and relative nature 
of things. Fortune is adverse; an 
event turns out contrary to what was 
expectetl ; sentiments are ojposite to 
each other. Circumstances are some- 
times so adverse as to bafile the liest 
concerted plans ; facts often prove di- 
rectly contrary to the representations 
given of them ; people witii (ypjmsttc 
characters cannot be expected to act 
together with pleasure to either party. 

The iiertcidical windn which were then «et in were 
diRtinctly udverge to the course which l*izarr(i pro- 
posed to steer. Kobkktmon. 

As I should lie loth to offer none hut instances of 
the abuse of prosperity, 1 rim happy in recollecting 
one very singular example of the contrn-n/ sort. 

CVM HEKLA NO. 

And HS A^gSBon, wlien with heav’n he strove, 

Stood opfHtuite in arms to mighty Jove. Drydeh. 

ADVERSE, INIMICAL, HO.ST1LK, RK- 
* PUGNANT. 

ADVERSE. V, Adverse. INIMI- 
CAL, from the Latin inimicus an 
enemy, and HOSTILE, in Latin fios- 
tilist from hosiis an enemy, signify be- 
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longing to an enemy. REPUGNANT, 
in Latin repu^nanSf from jrepugndy or 
re and pu^rno to fight against, signifies 
warrmg with. 

AUverse may be applied to either 
persons or tilings; inimical and ho&“ 
tile to persons or tliiinrs personal ; re- 
pugnant to things only. A person is 
adverse, or a thing is adverse to an 
object ; a person, or what is personal, 
is either inimical or hostile to an ob- 
ject ; one thing is re^ni^nant to ano- 
ther. We are adverse to a proposition, 
or circuinstaiioes are adverse to our 
advancement ; partizans are inimical 
to the proceedings of government, and 
hostik to the possessors of ])Ower. In 
respect to persons, adverse denotes 
merely the relation of being opposed ; 
inimical, the spirit of the individual in 
private matters ; and hostile, the situa- 
tion, conduct, and temper ot individuals 
or liod.es in public matters. Those 
who are adverse to any uni'ertaking 
are not likely to use their endeavours 
to ensure success ; traders will lie ini- 
mical to the introduction of any thing 
that threatens to be injurious to their 
trade ; some persons are hostile to 
establishments in religion. 

Only two siiMiors wero killrd on the side of 
(’orltis. ntid two urtlcfis w itli liriocu piivaU-sol the 
faction. Robertson. 

Ood hath shown hiinsflf to bo favourable to vir- 
tue, and to vice and guilt. Rlaih. 

'I'ben with a purple veil involve your eyes, 

Lest husiile lace.s blast the aacnfice. Urypen. 

In respect to things, what is adverse 
acts to the hiiiderance or di>advantage 
of the thing to which it is opposed ; as 
adverse minds, adverse circumstances. 
Sickness is adversq to the improve- 
ment of youth ; what is inimical acts 
directly to injury, as writings which 
are inimical to religion, a spirit inimi- 
cal to learning; what is repugnant is 
in a state of positive opposition or con- 
trariety, as slavery is repugnant to the 
mild spirit of Christianity. 


ADVERSE, AVERSE. 

ADVERSE ( 17 . Adverse), signifying 
turned against or oyer against, de- 
notes simply opposition of situation. 
AVERSE. Irom a and versus, signify- 
ing turned from or away from, denotes 
an active removal or .separation from. 
Advei'se is therefore as applicable to in- 
animate as to animate objects ; averse 
only to animate objects. When ap- 
plied to conscious agents adverse re- 
fers to matters of opinion and senti- 
ment ; averse to matters of feeling. 
One is adverse to that which he thinks 
wrong; he is averse to that which op- 
poses his inclinations,* habits, or in- 
terests. 

Bciore you wore a tyrant I was your friend, nncl 
am now iio otherwise your enemy than cveiy 
Athenian must be who is adverse to your u-iirpa- 
tion. CUMBERI.AND. 

Men relinquish ancient habits slowly, and with 
reluctance. They aio aversn to new exptMimeiUs 
and venture upon them with timidity. Robeuison 

ADVERSITY, DISTRESS. 

ADVERSITY signifie.s adverse cir- 
cumstances. DISTRESS, from the 
Latin distringo, compounded of dis 
twice, and striugo to hind, signifies 
that which binds very tight, or brings 
into a great strait. 

Adversitij respects external circum- 
stances, distress regards cither exter- 
nal circumstances or iriwar*! feelings. 
Adversity is opposed to prosperity; 
distress to ease. Advei'sity is a gene- 
ral condition ; distress a particular 
state. Distress is properly the highest 
degree of adversity. When a man’s 
affairs go altogether adverse to his 
wishes and hopes, when accidents de- 
prive him of his possessions, or blast 
his prospects, he is said to be in ad- 
versity ; but when in addition to this 
he is reduced to a state of want, de- 
prived of friends and all prospect of 
relief, his situation is that of real dis- 


Lct nothing ndvrrse, nothing unforfiscen, 

Impede the bark that ploughs the deep serene. 

^ CoWPKK. 

Tho books (in the library) were nunaining at' 
T.ambeth m two years alter Archbishop Laud 

had iu'cii put to death ; when, probably te.irni}' lor 
iheir salHy in times so tnmu^al \o h-arm ir, Mr. 
Schleii suggested to tho Uuiver«,lty of Cambridge 
thoir right to them; and the whole were delhered 
into their possession. * ennant 


tress. Adversity is trying, distress is 
ovei whelming. Every man is liable 
to adversity, although few are reduced 
to distress but by their own fault. 

Ihe other extreme which these considerations 
should arm the heart of a man against, is utter de- 
spondency of mind in a time of pressing adversity. 


The exorbitant jurisdiction of tho (Scotch) ec- 
clesiastical courts were founded on maxim.s repug- 
to justice. Robertson. 


Most men who are at length delivered ftom anjr 
great distress, indeed And that they are so by ways 
they never thought of. south 
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TO ADVERTISE, PUHMSIl. 

ADVERTISE, from the Lw'm ad- 
vertOt compounded of ad nnd verto to 
turn to, signifies to turn the attention 
to H thing. PUBLISH, in Latin pub- 
lico, that is, facere publicum, s gnifies 
to make pub ic. 

Advertise denotes the moans, and 
publish the end. To adimdise is to 
dirert the public attention to any event, 
Ov means of a printed circular ; pub^ 
lish is to make known eitlier by oral or 
])rinted c<vmmunieation. We publish 
by advertising, but wo do not always 
advertise when wc jniblish. Mercan- 
tile and civil transactions are conducted 
by moans of axlvertisements. Extra- 
<»rdi'iary circumstances are speedily 
published in a neighbourhood by cir- 
cula'ing from mouth to mouth. 

E’l'ory man that advertises liia own excellence 
ahouhl \M itc with some consciousness of a character 
W'liich dares to call the uttcutiuu of tlie public. 

.lOHNSON. 

The criticisms which I have hitherto published 
h.ive been made with an intention lalher to dis- 
cover Iteauliea and excclleiiccs in the writers of my 
own time, than to publish any of their faults and 
imperfections. Ani)is»>N. 

ADVICE, COUNSEL, INSTRUCTION. 

ADVICE, v. To Admonish. COUN- 
SEL, in French conseil, Latin consi- 
lium, comes from cowaiV/o, compounded 
of con and salio to leap together, sig- 
nifying to run or act in accordance; 
and in an extended sense implies 
dr]il)eration, or the thing dtliberafed 
upon, dHtermined, and prescribed. IN- 
STRUCTION, in French instruction, 
Latin instructio, comes from ifi and 
struo to dispose or regulate, signifying 
the thing laid down by way of regu- 
lating. 

The end of all the actions implied by 
these words is the communication of 
knowledge, and all of them include the 
accessory idea of superiority, either ot 
age, station, knowledge| or talent. Ad- 
vice flows from superior professional 
knowledge, or an acquaintance with 
things in general ; counsel regards 
superior wisdom, or a superior ac- 
quaintance with moral piincijdes and 

{ )ractice ; instruction respects superior 
ocal knowledge in particular tran.sac- 
tions. A medical man gives advice to 
his patient; a father gives counsel to 
his children ; a counsellor gives advice 
to his client in points of law ; lie re- 
ceives instructions from him in matters 
of fact. Advice should be prudent and 


cautious; counsel sage and delibera- 
tive; instructions clear and positive. 
Advice is given on all the concerns of 
life, important or otherwise; counsel 
is employed for grave and weighty 
matters ; instruction is used on official 
occasions. Men of business are best 
able to give advice in mercantile trans- 
actions. In all measures that involve 
our tut lire happiness, it is prudent to 
take the counsel of those who are more 
experienced than omselves. An am- 
bassador must not act without in- 
structions from his court. 

In what iiiaiiiKM' ran our jjfive advier to a jnijlh in 
the pui>uit ittid jiossnsihlim ol" plruMirr ? .Si r {• uy . 

Yoiiu^j persjiiis are commonly inrlinnl 
tlie remarks iiml counsels of their ehlers. .Ioiinmin. 

Some convey their inslruvtwns to ns in Un* best 
chosen words. * A i>i»i .-. on. 

A F] A R L E , ( O I J RT1-: ( ) U .S . 

AFFABLE, in Latin afflibi Us, Uom 
af ur mi to, an(4 for to speak, signilies 
ready to speak or be s])oken with, and 
is particularly applied to per.sons in a 
higlier condition ; princes and noldes 
arc commonly said to be a(fab!e when 
they converse freely with tho.se not in 
the same condition. 

(Jharles (II.), Riiys (’ihber. w.^s odeii seen hero 
(in St. .Tames’s Park) amidst crowils ofsooctatovs, 
feedini; his tlneks and i*la\ inj; with his du;;H, ,4iid 
pasbini' his idle moments in ({//abiliti/ e\un to the 
meanest of Ids subjects; whicli made him to be 
adored by the common people. I’knnant. 

Affabilitt/ is propeily confined to ver- 
bal communication ; but COURTK- 
OUSNEsS, from the word court, sig- 
nif>ing afer the manner of a court or 
courtier, refers to actions and manner.s ; 
affability flows from the natural tem- 
per; rourtcousness from good-breed- 
ing, or the acquired^ temper. 

She si^hs and says, forsooth, and cries hei^'ho! 

She’ll take ill words o' th* steward and the servants, 
Yet 9^swer ({jlfiibly and modesily. 

ItEAUMONT AND FlkTOHEH, 

Wliereat the Elfin knight with speeches gent 
Him first sainted, who, well as he might. 

Him fidr salutes again, us seemeth Courteous knight. 

West. 

AFFAIR, BUSINK.SS, CONCERN. 

AFFAIR, in French affaire, is com- 
pounded of af or ad ^.udfaire, in Latin 
facto to make or do, signifying the 
thing that is made, done, or that takes 
place for a person, or for a given pur- 
po.se. BUSINESS, from (v. Ac- 
tive), signifles the thing that makes or 
intere.sts a person, or with wBich he is 
busy or occupied. CONCERN, in 
French concerner, Latin concerno^ corii- 
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poun-Jed of con and cerno to look, 
signifies the thing looked at, thought 
of, or taken part in. 

Alt q^?r is what happens ; a 
ness^is what busies; a concern is what 
is felt/ An affair is general; it re- 
spects one, many, or all: every busi~ 
ness and concern is an affair^ though 
not vice versd. Business and concern 
are personal ; business is that which 
engages the attention ; concern is that 
which interests the feeliniis, prospects, 
and condition, advantageously or other- 
wise. h.x\ affair is important; 2i busi- 
ness is serious ; a concern momentous. 
The usurpation of power is an affair 
which interests a nation ; the adjusting 
a ditference is a business most suited 
to the ministers of religion ; to make 
one’s peace with one's Maker is the 
concern of every individual. Affairs 
are administered ; business is trans- 
acted ; concerns are managed. The 
affairs of the world are administered 
liy a Divine Providence. Those who 
are in the practice of the law require 
peculiar talents to fit them for trans- 
acting the complicated which 

perpetually offers itself. Some men arc 
so involved in the affairs of this world, 
as to forget the concerns of the next, 
which ought to be neatest and dearest 
to them. 

I remember in Tally’s epistle, in the recom- 
mendation of a luuu to ao affair which hud no 
manlier iif i elation to money, it is said, you may 
trust him, for he is a frugal man. Stii,ki.e. 

We nmy indeed say that otir part docs not suit us, 
and that we could not perform anotlicr better; hut 
tills, says I'lpictetiis, is u<jt our basinrss, Aonrsoy. 

The sense of other men ought to inevail over ua 
in things of less cousuh-ratiou ; hut nut in concerns 
whero truth and honour are engaged, Stkele. 

TO AFFIiCl’, CONCERN. 

AFFECT, in French affecter, Latin 
affectum, participle of afficio, com- 
pounded of ad and facio to do or act, 
signifies to act upon. CONCERN (v. 
Affair), 

Things affect us which produce any 
chanue in our outward circuinsianccs ; 
they concern us if connected with our 
circumstances in any shape. What- 
ever affects must concern ; but all that 
concerns does not affect. The price of 
corn affects the interest of the seller; 
and therefore it concerns him to keep 
it up, without regard to the public 
good or injury. Things affect eitlier 
persons or things; but they concern 
persons only. Rain affects the hay or 


corn ; and these matters concern every 
one more or less. 

We see that every differeiit species of sensible 
croaturt*!! has its dilVeient notions of beauty, and 
Uiat eaehjuf them is affected with the beauties of 
its o\\ u kind. Addition. 

This eives all Enropo, in my opinion. tix> close 
and connected a concern in what is done in France. 

Dvkke. 

Affect and concern have an analogous 
meaning liki wi.se, when taken for the in- 
fluence on the mind. We are affected by 
things when our affections only are 
awakened by them: we are concerned 
when our understanding and wishes are 
engaged. We may be affected either with 
Joy or sorrow : we are concerned only in a 
painful manner. People of tender sen- 
sibility are easily affected: irritable 
people are concerned about trifles. It 
IS natural for every one to be affected 
at the recital of misfortunes ; but there 
are people of so cold and selfish a cha- 
racter as not to be concerned about any 
thing which does not immediately af- 
fect their own persons or property. 

An ennobling property of it (religious pleasure) 
is, that it is such u pleasure that it never satiates ; 
for it properly offecU tlie spirit, ami a t-pirit feels 
no weariness. South. 

Without cmccrn ho hears, hut hears from far. 

Of tumulth, and descents, and distant w ar. 

Dtivpey. 

TO AFFECT, ASSUME. 

AFFECT, in this sense, derives its 
origin immediately from the Latin 
affecto to desire after eagerly, signify- 
ing to aim at or aspire alter. AS- 
SUME, in Latin as.mmo, compounded 
of as or ad and sumo to take, signifies 
to take to one’s self. 

To affect is to use forced efforts to 
appear to have that which one has 
not ; to assume is to appropriate to one’s 
self that which one has no right to 
have. One affects to have fine feelings, 
and asmmes great importance. Affec- 
tation springs from the desire of ap- 
pearing better than we really are; 
assumption from the thinking ourselves 
tietter than we really are. We affect 
the virtues which we have not; we 
assume the character which does not 
belong to us. An affected person is 
always thinking of others ; an assum- 
ing person thinks only of himself. 
The affected man strives to gain ap- 
plause by appearing to be what he is 
not ; the assuming man demands re- 
spect upon the ground of what he 
supposes himself to be. H^^ocrisy is 
often the companion of affectation i 
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self-conceit always that of assump- 
tion. 

In Gouversuiion the medinm is neither to fijfeti 
■ilence or eloquence. STERNE. 

Laut'hs not the heart when giants big wUh imde 
Assume the pompous port, the martial part? 

Churchill. 

To a/f(fct is always taken in a bad 
sense ; but to assume may be some- 
times an indifferent action at least, if 
not justifiable. Men always affect that 
which is supposed to please others, in 
order to gain their applause ; but they 
st^metirnes assume a name or an autho- 
rity, which is no more than their just 
right. 

lie tind the spleen to a high degree, and affected 
an extravagant Imhaviuur. Hurnkt. 

This wh(>n the varion^i gods had urg il in vain. 

He straight assum’d his native form again. Pope, 

TO AFFECT, PRETEND TO. 

AFFECT, V. To affecty concern. 
PRETEND, in Latin pretendo, that is, 
pree and tendOt signifies to hold or 
stretch one thing before another by 
wav of a blind. 

These terms are synonymous only in 
the bad sense of setting forth to others 
what is not real: we affect by putting 
on a false air ; we pretend by making 
a false declaration. Ait is employed 
in affecting; assurance and self-com- 
placency in pretending. A person 
affects not to hear what it is convenient 
for him not to answer; he pretc?idsio 
have forgotten what it is convenient 
for him not to recollect. One affects 
the manners of a gentleman, and pre- 
tends to gentility of birth. One affects 
the character and habits of a scholar; 
one pretends to learning. To affect the 
qualities which we have not spoils 
those which we have; \o pretend to 
attainments which we have not made, 
obliges us <0 have recourse to false- 
hoods in order to escape detection. 

Self qiiito nut off, affects with too much art 
To put on Woodward in each mangled part. 

Churchill. 

There is something so natively groat and good in 
R person tlmt is truly devout, that an awkward man 
may as well pretend to be genteel as an hyiiocrite 
to be pious. Steels. 

AFFECTED, DISPOSED. 

AFFECTED (v. To affect, concern) 
signifies moved or acted upon by any 
particular circumstance, as to he af- 
fected at any spectacle. DISPOSED, 
frona dispose to settle or put in order, 
•ignifies settled or determined as to 
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one’s purpose ; as disposed to do a 
good turn. • 

Slie (the prophetess) was not always afeeted in 
the same manner : for if (he spirit was in a k^id and 
gentle humour her rage was nut very violent. 

PdrTiR. 

• 

When Jove, disposed to tempt Suturnin*8 spleen. 
Thus wiik'd the fury of his partial (pieen. Pope. 

likewise signifies to be af- 
fected with a particular sentiment, 
which biings it nearer to the sense of 
disposed in denoting a state of mind, 
but disposed in tins case implies a 
settled if not an habitual temper, 
tion a temporary and partial state: 
subjects are either well or ill affected 
to their government ; people are either 
well or ill disposed as regards® their 
moral character or principles. 

lie being designed governor of the city of Dublin, 
landed there the last day of DeeemU*r, KUl. to the 
great joy uiul comfort of all his Majesty’s protest.'iiit 
and well affected subjects. Temple. 

Private life, which is the nursery of the Common- 
wealth, is yet in gedOral pure and disposed to virtue. 

IIURKX. 

AFFECTION, LOVE. 

AFFECTION, from the verb affect 
{v. To affect), deno'es the .slate of be- 
ing kindly affected towards a person. 
LOVE, in low German leeve, high Ger- 
man Hebe, like the English lief, low 
German leef, high German lieb dew or 
pleasing, is connected with the Latin 
libet it is pleasing, and by metathesis, 
with the Greek tjnXoQ dear, signifying 
the state of holding a person dear. 

These two words are comparable, in- 
asmuch as they denote a sentiment 
towards any object : they differ both 
in the nature of the object and the 
nature of the sentiment. Affection is 
private or confined to one or more par- 
ticular individuals f love is either gene- 
ral or particular, it either embraces all 
objects capable of awakening the .sen- 
timent, or it is confined to particular 
objects : in the former case love ex- 
presses tli£ sentiment of the Divine 
Being towards all his creatures, and 
also that of ma^ to the rest of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Those who will not feel Him in his love, will be 
sure to feel him in his displeasure. Addison 

When applied to particular objects, 
love is a much warmer sentiment than 
affection. The latter subsists between 
persons of the same sex, the former in 
a particular manner between persons of 
a different sex. Affectim is a tender 
and durable sentiment, a chastened 
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feeling under ihe control of the under^ 
standing which promises- no more 
pleasure than it gives ; love is an ardent 
sentiment wdiich, as between the sexes, 
has all the characteristics of a passion ; 
being ejtclusive, restless, and fluctuating. 
Love may subsist before marriage, but 
it must terminate in affection in order 
to ensure happintss after marriage. 

Bui Ihou whos(» yoar^ ar«‘ tnon' to mine allied. 

No fulo my v<i\v'M (tffWiinn hliall divide 

From thee, heroic youth ! Dryokk. 

The poets, the mornlists, the painters, in all their 
descriptions, alle^'ories, and pieliires, liuve repre- 
sented love ns a soft toiment, a bitter sweet, a pleus. 
in» pain, or uii ujiiviuible di^tu‘ss. Addison. 

lietween the words affection and love 
there- is this further distinction, that 
the former does not alwats imply a 
kindly or favourable sentiment; there 
may he an ill as well as a gotnl affec- 
tion : the affections of a people to a 
government may be various : the affec- 
tion of a prince may change from favtiur 
to disfavour towards a subject. 

Tliouj^h evi-ry man nii};ht gi\e his Tole which 
way he plnised, yet, if he thwarted the Homan de- 
signs, he was looked upou with u jealous eye. us an 
ill effected person. Potikr. 

AFFKCTJONATK, KIND, FOND. 

AFFECT I ON ATE, from affection 
Affection), denotes the quality of 
having affection. KIND, from I he word 
kind kindred or family, denotes the 
quality or icehn^ engendered by the 
family tie. FOND, from the Saxon 
fandian to gape, and the German Jinden 
to find or seeW, den(»tes a vehement 
attachment to a thing. 

Affectionate characterizes the feel- 
ing; kind liiis mosily a reference to 
the action : affectionate is directed to a 
particular object ; kind to objects gene- 
rally. Relations are affeciionate to 
eacn other, persons may be kind to 
any one, even to mere strangeis. • 

Faithful remembrancer uf otie so dear I 
O welcome guest, though unexpected here; 

Who biddeat me honour with an artless sung, 
jlJt'ecfionate, a mother lost so long. 

CowpEiu On the Receipt of my Mother's Picture. 

Hichurd was particul.ii'^y kind to his favourite 
city (Chester), * Pkanant. 

So towards animals generally we may 
be kind, and towards favourite animals 
affectionate. 

They (the Arabs) nev.*r beat or correct their 
horses, but treat them with kindness, even with af- 
feciion, (joldsmith. 

As epithets these terms observe the 
same distinction ; a mother or a child 
. i&y affectionate ; a master Af/zd. looks. 


or whatever serve to express affection, 
are said most appropriately to be affec- 
tionate , offices or any actions prompted 
by the general sentiment of kindness 
are called kind. 

Our salutatinns w*ere very liearty on both sides, 
consisting of many kind shakes of the hand, ami 
affectiumtle looks wliich we cast upon one unoilier. 

Addison. 

Affectionate and kind are always 
taken in the good sen.se for a proper 
sentiment ; fondness is an excess of 
liking for any object, which, whether it 
be a person or a thing, is more or less 
reprehensible; children are alwaysybwflf 
of whatever affords them pleasure, or of 
whoever gives them indulgences. 

Riches expose :i man to pride and luxury, a fool- 
ish elation ot heart, and too great fondness lor the 
present world. Adiusun. 

TO AFFIRM, ASSKVKHATF, ASSURE, 
VOUCH, AVER, PROTEST. 

AFP'TRM, in French affermir, Latin 
affirm 0, compoundeil of af or ad and 
Jirrno to strengthen, signifies to give 
strenirth to what has been snid,’ AS- 
SEVERATE, in Latin asseveratus, 
participle of assevero, compounded of 
as or ad and sererus, signities to make 
strong and positive. ASSURE, in 
Prencli assurer, is compounded of the 
intensive syllable as or ad and sure, 
signifying to make sure. VOUCH is 
probably changed from vow, AVER, 
in French averer, is compounded of the 
intensive s) liable a or ad and rerus 
true, signifying to bear testimony to 
the truth. PROTEST, in French pro- 
tester, Latin protesto, is compounded 
oipro and teslor to call to witness as 
to what we think about a thing. All 
these terms indicate an expression of a 
pel son’s conviction. , 

In one sense, to affirm is to declare 
that a thing is, in opposition to denying 
or declaring that it is not ; in the sen.se 
here chosen it signifies to declare a 
thing as a fact on our credit. To asse- 
verate is to declare it with confideiicc. 
To vouch is tores! the truth of another’s 
declaration on our own responsibility. 
To aver is to express the truth of a 
declaration unequivocally. To protest 
is to declare a thing solemnly, and with 
strong mai ks of sincerity. Affirmations 
are made of the past and present; a 
person affirms what he has seen and 
what he sees. Asseverations are strong 
affirmations, made in cases of doubt to 
remove every impression disadvanta- 
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geous to one*8 sincerity. Assurances 
are made of the past, present, and 
future ; they mark tne conviction of the 
speaker as to what lias been, ot* is, and 
iiis intentions as to what shall be ; they 
are appeals to the estimation which 
another has in one’s word. Vouching 
is an act for another; it is the sup- 
portiiiiT of anot tier’s assurance by our 
own. Avet'fing is employed in matters 
of fact ; we aver as to tlie accuracy of 
details ; we aver on positive knowledge 
that sets aside all question. Protesta- 
Hons are stronger than either assevera- 
tions or assurances ; they are accoin- 
pniiied with every act, look, or gesture, 
that can tend to impress conviction on 
another. 

Affirmations are employed in giving 
evidence, whether accompanied with an 
oa'li or not ; liars deal much in asseve- 
rations and protestations. People as- 
severate in order to produce a conviction 
of their veracity ; protest in order 
to obtain a belief of their innocence; 
tliey aver where they expect to be 
believed. Assurances are altogether 
persimal; they are always made to 
satisfy some one of what they wish to 
know and believe. We ougl t to he 
.sparing of our assurances of regard for 
another. Whenever we affirm any 
thing on the authority of another, we 
ougiit to he particularly cautious not 
to vouch lor its veiacity if it be not 
unquestionable. 

An inlidel, and fear? 

F»’ar what? a dream? u fable? — llow tliy dreiul, 
riiwilliii^ evidence, jyid tliorofbn) stroiiu, 

Allords my rausn nu undcHign'd support! 

llow dislxdief what it denies! Youn<i. 

I iudf^o in tiiis enso ns Clmrles the Second vic- 
tuallo'l Ills navy, with Ute bread which one of his 
dojjs chose ol several pieces thrown before him, rather 
than trust to the asi'evera/tons of the victuallers. 

Stkki-E. 

My learned friend assured me that the earth had 
latelj received a shock from a comet tliat crossed its 
veiiex. Steel*. 

All the tfreat writers of the Augustan age, for 
wlioin singly we have so great un esteem, stand up 
t<»gether as vouchers for one another’s reputation. 

Addison. 

Among ladies, ho positively averred that non- 
sense was the most prevailing iiart of eloquence, snd 
had Ml little complaisance ns to say, “ a woman it 
never taken by her i eason, but always by her passion." 

Steel E. 

TO AFFIRM, ASSERT. 

affirm, V. To ajffirm, asseverate. 
ASSERT, in Latin assertus, participle 
of assero, cumpounded of as or ad and 
sero to connect, signifies to conmet 
words into a proposition. To affirm is 


said of facts; to assertt of t»])inion« 
we qffirm what we know; we assert 
what we believe. Whoivvr aj^irms 
what, he does not know to be true is 
guilty of falsehood ; whoever ^asserts 
what he cannot prove to he tiue is 
guilty of folly. We ctiniradict an 
affirmation ; we confute an assertion. 

That this man, wise and virtuous as lie was, passed 
always iiuentaiigled through the snares of life, it 
would be prejudice and temerity io affirm. 

JullNSON's Lirfc OF CoLMNh. 

It is nsserled by a tragic piet, that *• est miser 
nemo nisi comparatus," — " no man is miserable, but 
as he is comi>ared with ethers hu]ipie,r Ihati himself.” 
This position is nut strictly and philusuphicallv true. 

Johnson. 

TO AFFIX, SUBJOIN, ATTACH. 

ANNEX. 

AFFIX, in Ls\tin affxus, participle 
of affigOy compounded of af or ad and 
/Igo io fix, .siirnifies to fix lo a thing. 
SUBJOIN is ciimpoundcd of sub and 
join, signifying to join to the low * t or 
farther extremity ot a body. AT l'ACH, 
V. To adhere. ANNEX, in Latin an- 
nexus, participle of annecto, com- 
pounded of an or ad and necto to knit, 
signifies to knit or tic to a thing. 

To affix is lo put any thing hr ar. 
essential to any whole ; to subjoin is to 
put any thing as a subordinate part to 
a whole: in the former c.isc the part to 
which it is put is not specified ; in the 
latter the syllable sub specifies the 
extremity as the pari : to attach is to 
make one person or thyig adhere to 
another by a particnlar tie mo>t!y in 
the moial sense ; to annex is to bring 
things into a general connexion witli 
each other. A title is affixed lo a hook ; 
a few lines are subjoined to a lei ter by 
way of posl script ; we attach blame to 
a pc: son; a certain territory is annexed 
to a kingdom. Le’lets are affixed to 
word® in order to modify their sense, or 
names are affixed to ideas ; it is neces- 
sary to subjoin rt marks to what requires 
illustra’ion : wc aie apt from prejudice 
or particular circumstances to attach 
disgrace to cerlain 4 ^;ofessions, which 
are not only useful l)ui important* 
papers are annexed by way of appendix 
to some important transaction. 

Ila that ha8 in hiH mind determined ideas, 

with names affixed to them, will be able tc discern 
their dilTereaues one from uuother. J.ocke 

Injustice to the opinion which I would wish to 
imj^re^s of the amiable rhiiiacter of Pisistratus. I 
suhjuin to this paper some expiauution of the wnr<t 
tyrant. Cvmueui.and. 

As our nature is at present constituted, uttar/iedm 
by so many strong counexiout lo the world of sense, 
K 
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aud enjoying a communication so feeble and distant 
eritli the world of spiritst we need lear no danger 
from cultivating intercourse m itti the latter as much 
as possible. 11 lair. 

The evils inseparaldy annexed to the present con- 
dition are numerous and alHiutive. Johnson. 

TO AFFLICT, DISTRESS, TROUBLE. 

AFFLICT, in Latin afflictus, ])ar- 
ticiple of affligOy compounded of af or 
ad and Jligo, in Greek 0\ij3a) to prcNS 
hard, siirnifies to bear upon any one. 

DISTRESS, TROUBLE 
signifies to cause a tumult, from the 
Latin fwrfia, Greek rujOjSj; o ^opv(3oQ, a 
tumult. 

When these terms relate to outward 
circitmstances, the first expresses more 
than the second, and the second more 
Mian the third. People are afflicted 
with grievous maladies. The mariner 
is distressed for want of water in the 
midst of the wide oeean ; or an embar- 
rassed tradesman is distressed for mom y 
to maintain his credit. The mechanic 
is troubled for want of proper tools, or 
the head of a family for want of good 
domestics. 

A melanclioly toar aJJUds my eye, 

And my lieart labours witli u sudden sigh. Prior. 

I often did beguile her of luT tears 

WluMi 1 did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suflT. uvl. Sh.^kspeakb. 

The l)oy so troubles mo 

'Tis past enduring. SHAK^I•EARE. 

Wlien they respect the inward feel- 
ings, afflict conveys the idea of deep 
sorrow; (//A'frav that of sorrow mixed 
with anxiety ; trouble that of pain in a 
smaller degree. The death of a parent 
afflicts ; the misforlunt s of our family 
and friends distress; crosses in trade 
and domestic iiict nveniences trouble. 
In the season of prayer afibrds 

the best consolatii n and surest support. 
The assistance and sympathy of friends 
serve to relieve distress. We may often 
help ourselves out of our troubles, and 
remove the evil by patience and per- 
severance. Afflictions may be turned 
to benefits if they lead a man to turn 
inwardly into himself, and examine the 
state of his heart and conscience in the 
sight of his Maker. The distresses of 
human life often serve only to enhance 
the value of our pleasures when we 
regain them. Among the troubles with 
which we are daily assailed, many of 
them are too trifling for us to be trou~ 
bled by them. 

. We last oiglit received a piece of ili-news nt our 
club which very sensibly ajffiicted every one of us. I 


que.Htion not but my readers themselves will be 
troubled at the hearing of it. To keep them no 
longer in suspense, .sir Roger de Coverly i-* dead. 

Addison. 

While the mind contemplates distress, it is acted 
upon and ne\er acts, and by iudulging in this con- 
templation it becomes more and more unfit fur action. 

Craio. 

AFFLICTION, GRIEF, SORROW. 

AFFLICTION,t7.7b4^ic/. GRIEF 
from grieve, in German gramen, Sv/ed- 
ish gramga, &c. SORROW, in Ger- 
man sorge, &c., signifies care, as well 
as sorrow. 

All these words mark a state of .suf- 
fering which differs t it fu r in the degree 
or the cause, or in both. Affliction is 
much stronger than grief; it lies deeper 
in the soul, and arises from a more 
powerful cause; the loss of wliat is 
most dear, the conlinued sickness of 
our friends, or a reverse of fortune, will 
all cause affliction : the misfortunes cf 
others, the failure of our favourite 
schemes, the troubles of our country, 
will occasion us grief. Sori'otv is less 
than grief; it arises from the untoward 
circumstances which perpitually arise 
in life. A disappointment, the loss of 
a game, our own misiake, or the nekdi- 
gences of others, cause sorrow, Afflic^ 
tion lies too deep to l;e \ehement; it 
discovers itself by no striking marks in 
the txb’rior*; it is lasting and does not 
cease when the external causes cease to 
act : ^nV/may b • violent, and discover 
itself by loiil and indecornus signs; it 
is trans.tory, and ceases even betore the 
cause which gave birth to it; sorrow 
discovers itsi It by a simple expression , 
it is still more transient than grief, not 
existing beyond the moment in which it 
is product d. A person of a tender mind 
is afflicted at the remembrance of bis 
sins ; he is grieved at the consciousness 
of his fallilri'ity and proneness to error; 
he is sorry for tire faults which he has 
committed. Affliction is allayed : grief 
subsides : sorrow is soothed. 

I ilo remember now : hencefurlh I’ll bear 

Afllk'tiun, till it do cry out itkelf 

I'hiough, enough, and die. Shak«peare. 

The melanclioly silenee that follows hcr> upon, and 
continues until be has vecoven d himself enough to 
reveal hU mind to his friend, raises in the spectators 
a grief that is inexpressible. Addison. 

The most agreeable objects rerall the sorrow for 
her with whom he used to enjoy them. Addison. 

TO AFFORD, YIELD, PRODUCE. 

AFFORD is probably changed from 
afferred, and comes from the Latin afferOt 
ct'rapounded of o/ or ad and fero, sijg- 
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nifying to bring to a person. YIELD, 
in Sq-how geldan^ German geltm to pay, 
restore, or give the value, is probably 
eonneeted with the Hebrew Had to breed, 
or bring forth. PRODUCE, in Latin 
producOi compounded of pro forth and 
duco to bring,* signifies to bring out or 
into existence. 

With aff rd is associated the idea of 
communicating a part or property of 
some substance to a person, by way of 
supply to his wants : meat ajffhrdfi nou- 
rishment to those who make use of it ; 
the sun affords light and heat to all 
living creatures. 

The generous man in the ontinary acceptation, 
witiumt respect of the demantis of his family, wiJl 
soon lind upon tlic foot of liis amniiit tliut lie has 
s ici irtcod to fools, knaves, fl.ntteri-rs, or th« deserv- 
edly unhappy, all the opportunities o[‘ a ffordiitg >i\\y 
fiiliin! assisianee whore it ought to be, Srhu.K. 

To yield is the natural operation of 
any substance to give up or impart the 
parts or properties inherent in it ; it is 
the natural surrender which an object 
makes of itself: trees yield fruit; the 
seed yields grain ; some sorts of grain 
do not yield much in particular soils, 
and in an extended application trees may 
be said to yield a shade. 

Their vinos a shadow to th« ir race shall yiVW, 

And the bame hand that sowed shall reap the <icM. 

I'orK. 

Produce conveys the idea of one thing 
causing another to exist, or to spring 
out of it ; it is a species of creation, the 
formation of a new substance : the earth 
produces a variety of fruits ; confined 
air will produce an explosion. 

Their sharpen’d einls in eaitii their fooling place. 
And ihe diy \io\vs produco a living race. DKvnKM. 

In the moral application they arc 
similarly distinguished ; nothing affords 
so great a scope for ridicule as the follies 
of fashion ; nothing yields so much 
satisfaction as religion ; nothing pro- 
duces so much mischief as the vice of 
drunkenness. 

’1 his is the consolation of nil pood men unto whom 
his ubiquity uffordeth continual cuisfurtand secuiity. 

Brown. 

The mind of man desireth evermore to know the 
Uiiih, according to the moht infallible certainty 
which the nature of things can yield. IIookkii. 

In the times we are now surveying, the Christian 
religion showed its full force and efficacy on the 
muids of men, and many examples demonstrated 
what great and generous souls it was capable of 
yroduv ug. Addison, 

TO AFFORD, SPARE. 

AFFORD, V, To afford^ yield, 
SPARE, in German sparen^ Latin 
porco, Hebrew perek to preserve, .sig- 


nifies here to lay apart for any parti* 
cular use. 

The idea of deducting from onc^ pro- 
perty with convenience is comnftn to 
these terms ; but afford respec^s solely 
expenses which are no more than com- 
mensurate with our income ; spare is 
said of things in generul, which we 
may part with without any sensible 
diminution of our comfort. There are 
few so destitute that they cannot afford 
something for the relief of others, who 
are more destitute. He w’ho has two 
things of a kind may easily spare one. 

Accept whale’cr Alncas can njford, 

Untouch'd thy arms, nntakeii be thy sword. 

lAyiiEN. 

IIow' many men, in the common concerns of life, 
lend sums of money which they uro not able to 
spare I Addhon 

AFFRONT, INSULT, OUTRAGE. - 

AFFRONT,^ in French affronts, 
from the Latin ad and /roz/.v, the fore- 
head, signifies thing in the face of a 
peTSon. INSULT, in French imnlte, 
comes from the ]..utin insulto to dance 
or leap upon. The former of these 
actions marks dolianco, the latter scorn 
and triumph. OUTRAGE is com- 
pounded of out or w//6?rand rage or vio- 
lence, signifying an net of c.\lrcjno 
violence. 

An affront is a mark of reproacli 
shown in the proseiico of others ; it 
piques and mortifies : an insult is an 
attack made with iiisolcnco ; it irritates 
and provokes : an outrage combines all 
that is oiTciisivo ; it wounds and injures. 
An intentional lireach of politeness is 
an affront : if coupled with any external 
indication of hostility it is an insult : if 
it break forth into jiersonal violence it 
is an out rage. Captious people construe 
every innocent freedom into an affront, 
Wlien people are in a state of animosity, 
they seek opportunities of offering each 
other insults. Intoxication or violent 
passion impel men to the commission of 
outrages. 

The person thus ooadiTcted, who ivas Hannibal 
seemed much dUtiirlieii, and could not forbear com- 
plaining tu the Ijoard uf the affronts he had met with 
among the Roman historians. A odison. 

It may very reasonably be expected that the old 
draw’ upon thembclves the greatest part of those 
insult! which they so much lament, and th.it age is 
rarely despised but when it is contemptible. 

Johnson. 

This is the round of a passionate man's life ; he 
contracts debts when ho is tiirious, whii-h his virtue, 
if he has virtue, obliges him to discharge at the re- 
turn of reason. He spends his time in outrage aAJ 
reparation. Joussom. 

E 2 
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AFRAID^ FEARFUL, TIMOROUS, 
TIMID. 


aAiaid is chanj^ed from qfearedt 
signifyihfT ilia state of fear. FEARFUL, 
as the words of which it is compounded 
imply, signifies full of fear. TIMOR- 
OUS and TIMID come from the Latin 
timidus fearful, timor fear, and timeo 
to fear. 


The first of these epithets denotes a 
temporary state, the three last a habit 
of tlic luiud. Afraid may be used either 
in a physical or moral application, either 
as 'it relates to ourselves only or to 
others ; fearful and timorous are applied 
only physically and personally ; timid is 
mostly used in a moral sense. It is the 
characterofthc/<?«;//^/or///woroz/^person 
to be afraid of what he imagines would 
hurt himself; it is not necessary (or the 
prospect of danger to exist in order to 
awaken fear in such a disposition : it is 
the characteristic of the timid person to 
be afraid of offending or meeting with 
something painful from others ; a per- 
son of such a disposition is prevented 
from following the dictates of his own 
mind. Between fearful and timorous 
there is little distinction, either in sense 
or application, except that we say fear- 
/hrof a thing, not timorous of a thing. 


To be always nfraid of losing life is, indeed, 
Bcurci'ly to enjoy a life that cun deserve the cure of 
preset vutiun. Johnson. 

By I know not what impatience of raillery, he is 
woudert'iilly fearful of being thought too great a 
believer. Steele. 


Then birds in airy space might safely move, 

And timorous hures on heaths securely rovo. 

Dry DEN. 


He who brings with him into a clamorous multi- 
tude the timidity of recln{,e speculation, will suRer 
himself to l)e di iven by a burst of laughter from the 
fortresses of demonstration. Johnson. 


AFTER, BEHIND. 

AFTER respects order ; BEHIND 
respects position. One runs after a 
person, or stands behindloA chair. After 
is used either figuralively or literally ; 
behind is used only literally. Men hunt 
efter amusements; misfortunes come 
after one another : a garden lies behind 
a house; a thing is concealed behind 
a bush. 

Good after ill, and after pain delight. 

Alternate, like the scenes of day and night. 

Drtobn. 

H^^ flrst, and close hehind him followed she. 

For such was Proserpine’s sovore decree. Dbydiv. 


TO AGGRAVATE, IRRITATE, PRO- 
VOKE, EXASPERATE, TANTALIZE. 

AGGRAVATE, in Latin a^grava- 
tuSy participle of aggravo, compounded 
of the intensive syllable as or ud and 
gravo to make heavy, signifies to make 
very heavy. IRRITATE, in Latin 
irrttaluSy participle of irritOy which is a 
frequentative from fra, signifies to excite 
anger. PROVOKE, in French frovo- 
quer, Latin provocoy compoumlcd of pro 
forth, and voco to call, signifies to chal- 
lenge or defy. EXASPERATE, Latin 
exusperatiiSy participle of exaspero, is 
compounded of the intensive syllable ex 
and asper rough, signifying to make 
things exceedingly rough. TANTAL- 
IZE, in French tantaliser, Greek ravra- 
comes from TaniahiSy a king of 
Phrygia, who, having ofiendod the gods, 
was destined by way of punishmeni, to 
stand lip to his chin in water with a tree 
of fair fruit hanging over his head, both 
of which, as he atiempted to allay his 
hunger and thirst, (led from his touch. 

All the^e words, except the first, reter 
to the feelings of the mind, and in fa- 
miliar discourse that also hears the same 
signification ; but otherwise respecls the 
outward circumstances. The crime of 
robbery is aggravated by any circum- 
stances of cruelty ; whatever conies 
across the feelings irritates ; whatever 
awakens anger provokes; whatexer 
heightens this anger extraordinarily 
exasperates ; whatever raises hopes in 
order to i’rustrate them tantalizes. An 
appearance of unconcern for the offence 
and its con>cquences aggravates the 
guilt of the offender: a grating harsh 
sound irritates if long continued and 
often repeated : angry words provoke, 
particularly when spoken with an air of 
defiance : wliemto this are added hitter 
taunts and multiplied provocations, they 
exasperate : the weather by its frequent 
changes tantalizes those who depend 
upon it for amusement. Wicked people 
aggravate their transgression by vio- 
lence: susceptible and nervous people 
are most easily irritated; proud people 
are quickly provoked; hot and fiery 
people are soonest exasperated ; those 
who wish for much, and wish for it 
eagerly, are oftenest tantalized, 

' As if nutire had not sown evils enuui'h in life, we 
are c< uiiniially addiuK {friertugnet'.aniF aggravating 
the common calamity by our cruel treatment of one 
another. Addison. 

lie irritated many of his friends in London so 
much by his letters, that they withdrew their contri- 
butions. Johnson's Lujt or SAVAam, 
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The animadveraions of critics are commonly such 
as may easily provoke the sedate!>t writer to sonrio 
quickness of resentment. Johnson. 

Opposition retards, censure exasperatest or neglect 
depresses. Johnson. 

C»n wo think that religion was designed only for 
a contradiction to nature; and with tiie greatest and 
most irrational tyranny in the world to tantotuet 

SSOUTH. 

AGGRESSOR, ASSAILANT. 

AGGRESSOR, from the Latin ag- 
gressus, participle of aggredinr^ com- 
pounded of a^*- or ady and gredior to 
step, signifies one slopping up to, 
falling upon, or attacking. ASSAIL- 
ANT comes from afisail, in French 
assaiUir, c;)m pounded of as or ad, and 
the I.alin salio to leap upon, signifies 
one leaping upon or attacking any one 
vehemently. 

The t luiractcristic idea of aggrassinji 
is that of one person going up to another 
in a iKJsiile uianncr, and by a natural 
extension of the sense (commencing an 
attack : the characteristic idea of as- 
sail ing is that of one committing an act 
of \ ioience upon another. An aggressor 
offers lo do some injury either by word 
or deed ; an assailant actually commits 
some violence: the former commences 
tt dispute, the latter carries it on with a 
vehement and direct attack. An ag- 
gressor is blameable for giving rise to 
(juarrels: an assailant is culpable for 
the mischief he does. Were there no 
aggressors there would be no disputes ; 
W(Te there no assailants those disputes 
would not be serious. An aggressor 
may he an assailant, or an assailant 
may be an aggressor, but they are as 
fretjuenlly distinct. 

Where one is the aggressor and in pursuance of 
his lir&t aliuok kills tlio other, the law supposes the 
action, however sudden, to be malicious. 

Johnson’s Life of Savaoe. 

What ear so fortified and barr’d 
Airaiusl the tuneful force of vocal charms, 

Ihu WKuhl with tt'iiuspurt to such swvet assailants 
Sui lender iu aiicuiiou ? Mason. 

AGITATION, TREPIDATION, TREMOR, 
EMOTION. 

AGITATION, in Latin agitatio, 
from agito, a frequentative of ago to act, 
signifies the state of being agitated or 
put into action. TREPIDATION, in 
Latin trej idatio, from trepido, to trem- 
ble, compounded of tremo and pede, to 
tremble with the feet, signifies the con- 
dition of trembling in all one's limbs 
from head to foot. TREMOR, from 
tlie Latin tremor, signifies originally the 


same state of trembling. EMOTION, 
in Latin emotio, from emotus, participle 
of emoveo, compounded of e, out ^ and 
mirveo to move, signifies the sWte of 
being moved out of rest or put intuotion. 

Agitation is a violent action back- 
ward and forward and in different ways. 
It may be applied either to the body or 
the mind ; the body may bo agitated 
or thrown into violent and irregular 
motion, either by external action upon 
it, or by the operations of grief, terror, or 
any other passion ; the mind is agitated 
when the thoughts or the feelings are 
put into any violent or irregular motion. 
Trepidation, like the former, is tm ir- 
regular motion of the body, but (liffers 
both in the manner and cause of the 
motion ; trepidation is i\\(i hurried trem- 
bling motion of the limbs in performing 
tlieir functions, whence we speak of 
doing a thing with trepidation, or that 
there is a trepidation in a person's 
manner : in all cases it arises from a 
sentiment of fear or alarm. 

It is by the embamiHsment from the clothes and 
the agitation that poo)>li‘ are thrown inti>, 1‘roin (iniiinK 
theniBi'Iveg in a Hituation they had never experienced 
before, that so many lives are lost in the water. 

Ukydonk. 

The sea is very high in the canal of Malta, and 
our Sicilian servant is in a sad trepidation. 

URYDcy^i- 

Agitation and trepidatim niay be 
both applied to bodies of men as well 
as individuals with a similar distinction. 

Amidst the agitations of popular government, occrp 
sions will sometimes be aniu'ded for eminent abiliiies 
to break fuitli with peculiar lustre. B 1 .AIR. 

Ills first action of note was in the battle of Le- 
panto, where the success of that gieut day, in such 
trepidation of tlie state, made ever> man meritorious. 

WOITON. 

Tremor is a trembling motion of tho 
body, differing from the two former either 
in the force or the causes of the action : 
it is*not violent nor confined to any par- 
ticular part, like trepidation, and may, 
like agitation, arise either from physical 
or mental causes. There may be a 
tremor in the whole body, or a tremor in 
the voice, and the like. 

lie fell into such a universal tremor of all his 
joints, that when going his legs trembled under him. 

Hervxy. 

Emotion refers solely to the move- 
menfs of the mind, and is therefore to 
be compared only with agitation. Emo- 
tion is the movement of a single feeling, 
varying with the object that awakens 
it; there may be emotions of pleasure 
as well as of pain ; agitation may be 
the movement of one or many feelings, 
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but those always of tb.o painful kind. 
Emotions may be strong but not violent : 
€igit(^on will always be more or less 

The scvpiilh Ixwk affects the ima^'itialion like the 
ocean in a culmi and fills the mind of the reoiler 
\iithoiit producing in it any thing like tumult or 
agitatiun. Aodison on Milton. 

The description of Adam and Eve us they first 
a}ipeared to S.itan is exquisitely drawn, and sufficient 
to make the fallen angel gaze upon them with all 
those emotions of envy in which he is rcpreM*ntcd. 

AnnisoN ON Milton. 

AGREABLE, PLEASANT, PLEASING. 

The two first of lliose epithets ap- 
proach so near in sense and application, 
that they can with propriety be uslmI 
indilierently, the one for the other ; yet 
there is an oecasional diilercnce which 
maybe clearly defined. Tlie AGliE- 
ABLK is that which agrees \yith or 
suits the character, temper, and feelings 
of a person; the PLEASANT that 
which pleases; the P [.EASING that 
which is adapted to please. Agrcahle 
expresses a feeling less vivid than plea^ 
sant : people of the soberest and gravest 
character may talk of passing agreable 
hours, or enjoying a^realile society, if 
those hours were passed a^reabhj to 
tlieir turn of mind, or that society 
suited their taste ; but the young and 
thp gay will prefer pleasant society, 
where viYatjity and mirth prevail, suitable 
to the tone of their spirits. A man is 
agrrable who hy a soft and easy address 
contributes to the aiiiusenieiit of others; 
a man is pleasant who to this softness 
adds afliihility and communicativeness 
Pleasing marks a sentiment less vivid 
and distinctive than either. A pleasing 
voice has something in it which we like ; 
an agreable voice strikes with positive 
pleasure upon tlie ear. A pleasing 
countenance denotes tranquillity and 
contentment; it satisfies us when we 
view it : a pleasant countenance* be- 
speaks happiness; it gratifies the be- 
holder, and invites him to look upon it. 

To divert me, 1 touk up a volume of Sliakspcare, 
wkeru I cluincKd to oast my eye upon a part ir. the 
tragody of R'udiard tlie Tkitd, which ftUed my miml 
wiui ail a^r<;eu6l0 horror. Steele. 

Peasant the sun 

When (iral on this deiighiful land he spreads 
Ills orient beams. Miltoh. 

Nor this alone Cindulge a vain delight, 

Aud make a pleasing prospect for the sight. 

, Dry DEN. 

TO AGREE, ACCEDE, CONSENT, 
COMPLY, ACQUIESCE. 

AGREE, in French agrier* fromgrS 
pleasure, Latin gratia favour, liking ; or 


from the Latin gruo, in coTtgruo to ac- 
cord, signifies to be in accordance or 
agreable with each other. . ACCEDE, 
in Latin accedo, ac or ad and cedo to 
go or come, signifies to come towards 
another. CONSENT, from consentio 
or am, cum, with, together, and sentio. 
to think or feel, signifies to think or feel 
in unison. COMPLY, in French com- 
plaire, l.atiii complareo, or com and 
planco to be pleased, signifies to be good- 
humoured with. ACQUIESCE, in 
l.atin ucquiesco, or ac, ad, to or with, and 
qniesco to be quiet, signifies to rest con- 
tented with. 

All these terms denote the falling in 
of any one or more persons in any mutter 
that comes before their notice. Agree 
expresses this general idea without any 
qualifications ; all the oilier terms ex- 
press diflerent inodes of agreeing. All 
may agree in the same thing, or ono 
may agree to that which is proposed ; 
acceding, contph/wg, and acquiescing, 
are the acts of persons individually ; 
consendng is properly the act of num- 
bers, hut it is also the act of individuals ; 
ono accedes to, complies with, or acqui- 
esces in a thing ; many consent or one 
consent s to a thing. Agreeing is often 
a casual act not brought about by the 
parties themselves; the other terms de- 
note positive acts, varying in the motives 
and fircumslanccs. Wc accede by be- 
coming a party to a thing : those who 
accede are on equal terras ; one objects 
to that to which one does not accede ; 
we consent to a thing by authorizing it, 
we comply with a thing by allowing it : 
those who consent or comply are not on 
equal terms with those in whose favour 
the consent is given or compliance made ; 
consenting is an act of authority, com- 
plying an act of good nature or weak- 
ness; ono refuses that to which one 
does not consent, or with which one 
docs not comply ; to acquiesce is quietly 
to admit ; it is a passive act dictated by 
prudence or duty ; one opposes that in 
which one does not acquiesce. 

To agree is to be of the same mind in 
matters of opinion or feeling ; it is well 
for those who act together to be able 
to agree. 

I hiivo been intjuiring with regard to their winter 
BeasoQ (in Sicily), and find all agree that it is much 
preferable to that of Naples. Brydone. 

The term agree is, however, com- 

monly used in regard lo acting as well 

as thinking in the ordinary transactions 

of life. 
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Wo agreed to adopt the infant us tlio orphan son 
of a distant relation of our own name. 

CUMBKBLAND. 

To accede and the other terms are 
with very few exceptions employed in 
practical matters, but sometimes other- 
wise : to accede is mostly said in regard 
to that whitdi is in a special manner 
proposed, if not recommended; as a pri- 
vate individual to a proposition; 

a plenipotentiary accedes to a treaty. 

At last persuasion, menaces, and the impending 
preftsuri* of necessity, conquered her virtue, uud she 
acceded to tho fraud. Cumbkrland. 

To consent, as far as it is a universal 
act, is applied to moral objects; as cus- 
toms are introduced by the consent of 
the community*; hut as the act of one 
or more individuals, it is applied to such 
practical matters as interest the parties 
for tlnmisclves or others ; the purliatncnt 
consents to the measures of the ministry ; 
a parent consents to tlie marriage of 
a child. 

My poverty, but not my will consenfs. 

SUAKSVCAKK. 

Equals consent to that in which they 
have a common interest. 

Long-they debuto, at b-ngth i)y joint consent. 

Decree to sound the lirothoi king’s intent. Lkw>9. 

Complying is used in the sense of 
yielding to the request, demands, or 
wishes of another for the sake of con- 
formity. 

Inclination will at length oomo over to reason, 
although We can never i'ojce icasou to comph/ with 
incliuatiiin. Aooison. 

Sometimes in the general sense of 
yielding to the wishes of the community. 

There are seldom any public diveusions here (in 
Sicily), the unending wltieli, and ciunplijing with 
their bad hours, does utti'ii more than cuuuteiact all 
the beuellt derived horn the climate. Ukydonk. 

To acquiesce is applied in the sense 
of yielding or agreeing to that which 
is decided upon by others. 

^ The Swis.4, fearing the consequences of further re- 
■istance reluctantly acquiesced in the proposal. 

Guthrie. 

In this sense we acquiesce in the dis- 
pensations of Providence. 

Wo conceive ourselves uhllged to submit unto 
and acquiesce in all tlie dispensations of Piovidonco, 
a» must wise and most righUous. Barrow. 

TO AGREE, ACCORD, SUIT. 

AGREE (p. Agree, Accede) is here 
used in application to things only. 
ACCORD, in French accord, from the 
Latin chorda the string of a harp, sig- 
nifies the same as to be in tune or join 


in tune. S U IT, from the Latin secutus, 
participle of sequor to Ibllow, signifies 
to bo in a line, in the order a thing 
ought to be. ^ 

An agreement between two things ‘ 
requires an entire sameness ; an accoid- 
ance supposes a considerable resem- 
blance ; a suitableness implies an apti- 
tude to coalesce. Opinions feelings 

accord, and tempers suit. Two state- 
ments agree which are in all respects 
alike: that acc(yrds with our feelings 
which produces pleasurable sensations : 
that suits our taste which we vvisli to 
adopt, or in adopting gives us pleasure. 
Where there is no agreement in the 
essentials of any two accounts,* their 
authenticity may be greatly questioned: 
if a representation of any thing accords 
with what has been stated from other 
quarters, it serves to corroborate it : it 
is advisable that the ages and stations 
as well as tempers of the parties should 
be suitable, who look forward for happi- 
ness in a matrimonial connexion. 

TIk* laurel uud tho myrtlo sweets agree. Drvdkm. 

Metre aids, uud is odaplen to tho memory ; it ac- 
cords to music, and is the vehicle of enthusiasm, 

CUMUKHLAND. 

All the woikH of ytmr doctors in religion and ik>U- 
ticH have been put into their hiiudM, and you exi>ect 
that they will apply to tlieir own case just tis niiicli 
of your doeUiues and examples as smi< your pleswure. 

Burke, 

TO AGREE, COINCIDE, CONCUR. 

AGREE iv. Agree, Accede) is here 
taken in its application to both persons 
and things. It is as before the general 
term. COINCIDE, from the Latin 
ctm together, and incido to full, implying 
a meeting in a certain point, and CON- 
CUR, from con together and curro to 
run, implying a running in the same 
course, an acting together on the same 
principles, are modes of agreeing 

In respect to persons, they agree 
either in their general or particular 
opinions, they coincide and concur only 
in particular opinions. A person coin* 
cides in opinion with another in regard 
to speculative matters, but concurs with 
another in regard to practical matters ; 
to coincide is only to meet at the same 
point, but to concur is to go together in 
the sa^me road or in the same course of 
conduct. 

Since all agree, wdio both wilh judgment read, 

'Tin the same sun, and docs himself succeed. Tate. 

There is not perhaps any coiipie whoso disposi 
tions and relish of life are so perfectly similar ns aluit 
their wills constantly coincide. Hawxesworth, 
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The |il.in beiu^ thue concerted, Htid my cuiietu’s 
concurrence obtuiued, it wus imxnecUiUely put in 
tixcculiou. II AWKESWOETH. 

In Ipspect to things, they agree in one. 
many, qr every point, as the accounts of 
dilTorent iiersons, times, modes, and cir- 
cumsiaiu-es agree: things coincide or 
niCLt at one point, as where two circum- 
stances fall out at the same time ; this 
is a coincidence : things connir if they 
have the same tendency or lead to the 
same point ; several circumstances must 
sometimes concur to bring about any 
particular event. Tlie coinddence is 
mostly accidental, the ctmcurrcnce de- 
peiivls upon the nature of things. 

IIu\v*doos the slender Kt.ilk of the rose agree with 
tlie l)iilky head under whieh it bends? Hut the rose 
is a bi atiiilnl flower; and can we undertake to say 
that it dues not owo a gicat deal of its beauty oveu 
to tliat dUproportion ? Bu ke. 

A coincidence of Hcntimont may easily liajipeii 
w Itbout any euninuinication. sinee there aie inanv 
oucasiuiis on which all reasouablo men will think, 
alike. <■ Johnson. 

Kni'inence of station, greatness of etTecl, and all 
the lavours of fortune, nmat concur to place excel- 
lence ill public view. Johnson. 

AGKEFMIOM’, CONTRACT, COVIi- 
NANT, COMPACT, 13AKGA1N. 

AGREEMENT signifies what is 
agreed to (v. To agree). CONTRACT, 
in 4^'rench contrail from the Latin 
contract us y participle of contraho to 
bring close together or hind, signirie.s 
the thing thus contracted or bound. 
COVENANT, in French convenanty 
Latin conventusy participle of convenio 
to meet together at a point, signifies the 
point at which several meet, tliat is, the 
thing agreed upon by many. COM- 
PACT, in Latin compactuSy participle 
of compingo to bind close, signifies the 
thing to winch people bind themselves 
close. BARGAIN, from the Welsh 
hai'gao to contract or deal for, signifies 
tlie act of dealing, or the thing dealt for. 

An agreement is general, and applies 
to transactions of every description, but 
particularly such as are made between 
single individuals, i^ cases where the 
other terms are not so applicable; a 
contract is a binding agreement between 
individuals ; a simple agreement may 
be verbal, but a contract must he 
written and legally executed ; covenant, 
in the technical sense, is an agreement 
by deed, but in the general sense a 
solemn agreement; a compact is an 
agreement among numbers ; a covenant 
uu\y be a national ^nd public transac- 
tion ; a compact respects individuals as 


members of a community, or conimu 
nities with each other who are com- 
pacted together : a bargain, in its proper 
sense, is an agreement solely in matters 
of trade ; hut applies figuratively in the 
same sense to other objects. The simple 
consent of parties comtiiutes an agree- 
ment ; certain solemnities are necessary 
to make a contract or covenant valitl ; 
a tacit sense of mutual obligation in all 
the parties gives virtue to a compact ; 
an assent to stipulated lerms of sale 
ma> form a bargain. 

Friends make an agreement to meet 
at a certain time ; two tradesmen enter 
into a contract to carry on a joint trade ; 
and if it be under hand and seal, the 
stipulations therein conlaiiietl are tech- 
nically called covenants : in the Society 
of Fieeraasons, every individual is lioiind 
to secrecy by a solemn coin] act: tlie 
trading part of the corniiiunity are con- 
tinually striking bargains. 

Fiog Inul (fivpn his wor»l that he woukl moo; the 
abi.vi-mentionfil couip.iny »il ihe Suluiation, tn bilk 
of thia ugreanent. 

Ahuuthnot’s IIistohyof John Htri.L. 

It is impo«sibh‘ to soc the Ion;,' Bcrolls in which 
every contract is inclinled, with all their it|>j»en«la;;e8 
of seals and atte.Ht.it ions, witliout woiidenn(( ai the 
depravity of tliose bcii gs who must be icsiiuined 
tVoin violation of promise by such formal and puldic 
evidences. Johnson, 

These flushes of blue liuhtninj; gave the sign 
Ot‘ covenants broke; three peuls of tlminlei join. 

Dkyden. 

Ill thebe'dnningsand fiistebtiiblislitnontorspc-et h, 
there w us iin implicit compart amongst men, louiided 
upon common use and coiiseat, that sucli and such 
woids or voices, uciions or gestures, should be im ans 
or signs w hereby they would express or convey I heir 
thoughts one to anotiier. South. 

We see men frequently dexterous and sharp 
enough ill making a but gain, who, if you reasnu 
witli them about mattersof religion, appear perfectly 
nupid. Lockk. 

AIM, OBJKCT, END, VIEW. 

AIM is mostly derived from the old 
French esmer or aestnefy J-.alin a stint o, 
Irish and Gaelic am as hitting or mark- 
ing, signifying the thing lotdicd iit with 
the eye or the mind, consequen Iv the 
particular point to which one's efforts 
are directed, which is had always in 
view, and to the attainment of which 

every thing is made to bend. OBJECT, 
from the Latin objectus, participle of ob 
and Jacio to lie in the way, is more 
vague ; it signifies the thing that lies 
befoi-e us; we pursue it by taking the 
necessary means to obtain it; it becomes 
the fruit of our labour. END in the 
improper sense of end is still more 
general, signifying the thing that ends 
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le 1 Nvishes and endeavours ; it is the 
?sult not only of action, but of com- 
ined action ; it is the consuinmation of 
scheme ; wo must take the proper 
leasures to arrive at it. 

The aifn is that which the person has 
i Ins own mind : it depends upon the 
iiarnctcr of the individual whether it 
e ^00(1 or bad, attainable or otherwise : 
lie object lies in the thinj^ ; it is a matter 
f choice, it depends upon accident as 
. ell as design, whether it be worthy or 
inworthy ; the end is that which follows 
r terminates any course or proceeding ; 
t depends upon the means taken, whe- 
her the end is arrived at or not. It is 
lie aim of the Christian to live peace- 
Lbly ; it is a mark of dulness or folly to 
Lct without an object ; it is sophistry to 
lUppose that the end will justify the 
iieans. 

Cunning h;is only privnt<*. selfish aims, and sticks 
U iiulhinj> which may make them succeed. 

Addi.son. 

Wc should sumdcntly the objects of our 

wlieiher tii y lie such um we may reasotiably 
.•xpoct from them what wo proiioso iu their fmitioii. 

Auoiho.v. 

lyiherly and truth are not in themselvc-* desirable, 
!ml only as they relate to a fariher end. Berkei.ev. 

.'lim and VIEW, from video to sec or 
lo'ik at, are both acts of the mind, hut 
the (d>n is that wlutdi the mind particu- 
larl) hOts before itself as a thing to be 
obtained ; tlic view is, gonecally speak- 
ing, whatever the mintl sets before itself, 
w hoi her by vvay of opinion or motive; 
j) person’s vic'U\s may be interested or 
disiintercsted, correct or false. The aim 
is jiractical in its operations ; the view 
is a matter rather of contemplation than 
of practice. 

Our iiiin is Impplncss; ’tis yours, 'tis mine, 

Yt?t fi-w altaiu it, if ’tw.is e'rr atiaiucd. Armstrong. 

Not prc.sciit i^'iod or ill, the joy or curse, 

But lutuj'ti views of better or of wor.^o. Pope. 

TO AIM, POINT, LEVEL, 

ATM, signifying to take aim (v. Aim), 
is to direct one’s aim towards a point. 
POINT, fiMm the noun point, signifies 
to direct the point to any thing LEVEL, 
from the atljective level, signifies to put 
one thing on a level in a line with 
another. 

Aim expresses more than the other 
two words, inasmuch as it denotes a 
direction towards some minute point in 
an object, and the others imply direction 
towards the whole objects themselves. 
We aim at a bird; we point a can- 
non against a wall; we level a can- 


non at a wall. Pointing is of course 
used with most propriety in reference to 
instruments that have points ; it is like- 
wise a less decisive action than Either 
aiming or levelling. A stick or u finger 
may be pointed at a person, merely out 
of derision ; but a blow is levelled or 
aimed with an express intent of com- 
mitting an act of violence. 

Their heads from aiming blows I hey Viear afar, 

Willi clashing gauiiilels then provoke the war. 

Ukyukn. 

If they persist in pointing their hathuios to (at) 
particular persons, no laws of war forbid the makii.g 
reprisals. '' Addison, 

Ho calls on IbiccliU!), mid propounds the prize: 

Th(‘ groom his fellow groom at huts defies, 

And beud.s his liow, and levels with hiseyin. • 

Dbvden. 

The same analogy is kept up in their 
figurative application. The shafts of 
ridicule are hut too often aimed witli 
little elfect against the follies of fashion : 
remarks which seem merely to point at 
others, wit bout being expressly addressed 
to them, have always a bad tendency . 
it has hitherto been the fate of infidels 
to level their hatlery of sneers, decla- 
mation, and sophistry against the Chris- 
tian religion only to strengthen the con- 
viction of its sublime truths in the minds 
of mankind at large. 

Another kind thuve is, which atthoui'h we desire 
for itself, as hiuilth and virtue ami knov\ ledge, new'r- 
theless they arc nut the last mark whereat we aim, 
but have their further eud whereuulo they uro re- 
fcrreiL IIookkr. 

The story slily points at you. Cumherland. 

Which earnest wish he fSt. Gregory Kaziun/en) 
surely did not mean to level against the ordiii.ince of 
God, but against that which lately began to lie in- 
truded by men. Barrow. 

TO AIM, ASPIRE. 

AIM (v. Aim) includes efforts as well 
as views, in obtaining an object. AS- 
PIRE, from as or ad to or after, and 
spiro to breathe, comprehends views, 
wishes, and hopes to obtain an object. 

We aim at a certain proposed point, 
by endeavouring to gain it ; we aspire 
alter that which we think ourselves en- 
titled to, and flatter ourselves with 
gaining. Many men aim at riches and 
honour : it is the lot of but few to aspire 
to a throne. Wo aim at wbal is attain ' 
able by ordinary efforts ; we aspire after 
what is great and unusual, and often 
inaproper. 

Whether zeal or moderation be the point we aim 
at. Jet ua keep dre out of the oae, ana litoat out of 
the other. Addsbos. 

Aspvnag to be gods. If angels fell, ^ 

jtspirimg to be angels, men rebel. Puee. 
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AIR, MANNliR. 

AIR, in Latin aer, Greek «»)/>, comes 
from the Hebrew aor, because it is the 
vehicle of lipfht; hence in the figurative 
sense,* in which it is here taken, it de- 
notes an appearance. MANNER, in 
French manierey comes probably from 
mm(*r to lead or direct, signifying the 
direction of one s movements. 

Air lies in the whole person ; 
manner is confined to the action or the 
movement of a single limb. A man 
has the air of a common person; it 
discovers itself in all his manners. An 
air strikes at the first glance, whether 
the person be in motion or at rest ; the 
manner can only be seen when the 
person is in action : it developes itself 
on closer observation. Some people 
have an air about them which dis- 
pleases ; but their numners aficrwards 
win upon those who have a farther in- 
tercourse with/ thorn. *An air is indi- 
cative of a state of mind ; it may result 
either from a natural or habitual mode 
of thinking; ^manner is indicative of 
the education; it is produced by ex- 
ternal circumstances. An air is noble 
or simple, it marks an elevation or sim- 
plicity of character : a manner is rude, 
rustic, or awkward, for want of culture, 
gOod society, and good example. Wo 
assume an a/V, and alicct a manner, 

Tho air she gave herself was that of a r<)m|)ing 
girl. Htei-le. 

The boy is well fashioned, and w ill easily fall into 
A gracetiil mznner. Stekle. 

AIR, MIEN, LOOK. 

AIR, V. Air. MIEN, in Gorman 
mieney comes, as Adelung supposes, 
from mcihen to mgve or draw, because 
the lines of the face which constitute the 
mien in the German sense are drawn to- 
gether. LOOK signifies properly a 
mode of looking or appearing. 

The exterior of a person is compre- 
hended in the sense of all these words. 
Air depends not only on the counte- 
nance, but the stx-ture, carriage, and 
action ; mien respects the whole out- 
ward appearance, not excepting the 
dress : look depends altogether on the 
face and its changes. Air marks any 
particular state of tho mind: ri^ien de- 
notes any state of the outward circum- 
stances : look any individual movement 
of the mind. We may judge by a per- 
son’s afr, that he has a confident and 
fearless mind: we may judge by his 


sorrowful mieriy that he has substantial 
cause for sorrow; and by sorrowful 
lookSy that ho has some partial or tem- 
porary cause for sorrow. We talk of 
doing any thing with a particular air ; 
of having a mien; of giving a look. 
An innocent man will answer his accusers 
with an air of composure ; a person’s 
whole mien sometimes bespeaks his 
wretched condition ; a look is sometimes 
given to one who acts in concert by way 
of intimation. 

The truth of it i«, the nit Is generally notliinsr else 
but the inward disposition of the mind made visible. 

Adpisok. 

How t-leek their \ oks. how goodly is their mien. 
When big they 8lr»\t behind a double chin 1 

Drydkn. 

What chief is this that visits us fn*tn f.ir, 

W’hose gallant mtea bespeaks him traiu’d to war? 

Steele. 

IIuw iu the looks does conscious guilt appeal I 

ApD1Si)K. 

ALARM, TERROR, FRIGHT, CON- 
STERNATION. 

ALARM is generally derived from 
the French alarmery compounded of al 
or ad and urmes arms, signii’ying a cry 
to arms, a signal of danger, a call to 
defence, but it may with greater reason 
bo derived from the German Idrnien to 
sound or to give a sound by way of sig- 
nal. TERROR, in Latin terrors comes 
from terreo to produce fear. FRIGHT, 
from tho German furcht fear, signifies 
a state of fear. CONSTERNATION, 
in Latin consternatuSy from comterno 
to lay low or prostrate, expresses the 
mixed emotion of terror and amaze- 
ment which confounds. 

Alarm springs from any sudden signal 
that announces the approach of danger. 
Terror springs from any event or phe- 
nomenon that may serve as a prognostic 
of some catasti'ophc. It supposes a less 
distinct view of danger than alarmy and 
affords room to the imagination, which 
commonly magnifies objects. Alarm 
therefore makes us run to our defence, 
and terror disarms us. Fright is a less 
vivid emotion than either, as it arises 
from the simple appearance of* danger. 
It is more personal than either alarm 
or terror; for we may be alarmed or 
terrified for others, but we are mostly 
frightened for ourselves. Consternation 
is stronger than either terror or af- 
fright ; it springs from the view of some 
very serious evil, and commonly affects 
many. Alarm affects the feelings, terror 
the understanding, and fright the 
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senses ; consternation seizes the whole 
mind, and benumbs the faculties. Cries 
alarm; horrid spectacles terrify; a 
tumult frightens ; a sudden calamity 
fills with consternation. One is filled 
with alarm, seized with terror, over- 
whelmed with fright or consternation. 
Wo are alarmed fur what we apprehend ; 
we are terrified by what we imagine; 
we are frightened by what wo see ; con- 
sternation may be produced by what we 
learn. 

Noiio so riMiown’d 

With bivsithing brass to kindle fienie alarms. 

Dhyoen. 

I was (iiico in a mixed aasombly, that was full of 
nuis>- and miitli, wlieiiuu a sudden an old woman 
unluckily observed, ihero were thirteen of us in 
oonijiaiiy. Tlie reniark struck a panic terror into 
Bovei .d of us. AunisoN. 

I have known a soldier that has eiitoied a breach, 
(tffughted at his own sliadow. AuoihoN. 

The son of Pidias ceased; the ch'ofa around. 

In silence wrapt, in oo«i^T«uOy/j drowuM. Poet. 

ALERTNESS, ALACRITY. 

ALERTNESS, from ales a wing, 
designates corporeal activity or readiness 
for action. ALACRITY, from acer 
sharp, brisk, designates mental activity. 
We proceed with alertness when the 
body is in its full vigour ; we proceed 
with alacrity when the mind is in full 
pursuit of an object. 

Tim wings that waft oiir ricbc'>out of sight 
(Jrow on the gamester's ell.ows; and the olcrt 
And nimble motion t)rtho,c n-stlesis joints 
That never lire, soon fans them all away, Cowpke 

In dreams it is wonderful to observe with what 
sprightliauss and alacrity ilio soul exerts herself. 

Addison. 

ALL, WHOLE. 

ALL and WHOLE are derived from 
the same source, that is, in German all 
and heil whole or sound, Dutch all, hel, 
or heel, Saxon al, wai, Danish al, aid, 
Greek o\qq, Hebrew chol or hoi. 

All respects a number of individuals ; 
whole respects a single body with its 
components : we have not all, if we have 
not the whole number ; wo have not the 
whole, if we have not all the parts of 
vybich it is composed. It is not within the 
limits of human capacity to take more 
than a partial survey of all the interest- 
ing objects which the whole globe con- 
tains. When applied to spiritual objects 
in a general sense, all is preferred to 
whole; but when the object is specific, 
whole is preferable : thus we say, all 
hope was lost; but, our whole hope 
rested in this. 


It will be asked how the drama moves if it is not 
credited. It is credited Srith all the credit due to a 
drama. Johnson. 

The whole history of this celebrated Tcpublic 
(Atheus) is Init one tissue of rashness, folly, iii- 
grati'.ude, injustice, tumult, violence, aud^^yranny. 

UUHKR. 


ALL, EVERY, EACH. 

ALL is collective ; EVERY single 
or individual ; EACH distributive. All 
and every Q.YQ universal in their signifi- 
cation ; each is restrictive : the former 
are used in speaking of great nuuibeis ; 
the latter is applicable to small num- 
bers. All men arc not born wilii the 
.same talent, either in degree or* kind; 
but (very man has a talent peculiar to 
himself: a jiarent divides his property 
among his eliildreii, and gives to each 
his due share. 

'I'lu* joung fellow sw<‘ ion// in their Sunday clothes, 
and made a good appearance. UiivnoNE. 

Rrcry mini’s peifoimances, to be ilgb’ly esti- 
mated, inust be compared to the statu of the age in 
which he lived. Johnson. 

Taken singly and individually, it might bo dilhcull 
to conceive liow each event wrought for good. They 
must be viewed iu their coaseiiueueus unit otTects. 

Ulaik. 

TO ALLAY, SOOTHE, APPEASE, MITI- 
GATE, ASSUAGE. 

To ALLAY is compounded of a/or ad, 
and lay to lay to or by, signifying to lay 
a tiling to rc.st, to abate it. SOOTH E 
probably comes from sweet, which is in 
Swedish sot. Low German, &c. sot, and 
is doubtless connected with the Hebrew 
sot to allure, invite, compose. AP- 
PEASE, in French appaiser, is com- 
pounded of ap or ad and paix peace, 
signifying to quiet. MITIGATE, from 
mitis meek, gentle, signifie.s to mnko 
gentle or easy to be borne. ASSUAGE 
is compounded of as or ad and suage, 
from the Latin suasi perfect of suadco 
to persuade, and saavw sweet, signifying 
to treat with gentleness, or to render 
easy. 

All these terms indicate a lessening 
of something painful. In a physical 
sense an irritating pain is allayed ; a 
wounded part is soothed by affording 
ease and comfort. Extreme heat or 
thirst is allayed; extreme hunger is 
appeased ; a punishment or sentence is 
mitigated. 

Without expecting the return of hunger, they eat 
for an appetite, and prepare diBhes not to alla^f, but 
to excite it. Aodibon. 
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To soitthe the pangH 

Of (lyiriff worth, and from the patriot'll bieast 

( iiackward to mingle iu detested war, 

l)iit foremost wlien cti^iiued) to turn the death. 

And n/tniberless aiieli otlicea ol love 

Daily and nightly, zealous to |>erl()rm. Thomson. 

• The rest , 

They cut in legs and fillets for the least, 

Which drawn and served, their hunger tliey appease, 

Dhyukn. 

I undertook 

llefore thee and not repenting, this uldain 
Of right, that 1 may ihitijate their doom. Milton. 

In a moral sense one allays what is 
fervid and vehement ; one soothes what 
is distressed or irritated ; one appeases 
what is tumultuous and boisterous ; one 
mitigates the pains of others or what is 
rigorous and severe : one assuages grief 
or allfictions. Nothing is so calculated 
to allay the fervour of a distempered 
imagination, as prayer and religious 
meditation : religion has every thing in 
it whicli can soothe a wounded con- 
Si3ience by presenting it with the hope 
of pardon, that can appease the angry 
passions by giving us a sense of our own 
sinlulness and need of God's pardon, 
and that can the bitterest griefs 

hy alfording us the biightcsl prospects 
of future blias. 

If I can any way assuage inlvnto indammations, 
or tiUay pul^iic fi'iiiicnls, 1 shall apply mysidf to it 
with liio uliuobt endeuvuurs. Addison. 

Nature has given all the little arts of Southing 
and Ijlundidiing to the female. ADDt|^. 

Attendant llatl’ry couutg his myriads o'er, 

Till couutud myriads soutue his pride no more. 

Johnson. 

Clinron is no sooner appeased, and the triple- 
headed dog l iid a^leep, but A'hicas makes his en- 
trance into the dumiiiiims of Fluto. Addison. 

All it ran do is to devise how that which must bo 
endured may be mitigated. IIuok£k. 

TO ALLEVIATE, RELIEVE. 

ALLEVIATE, in Latin alleviatus, 
participle of allevio, is compounded of 
the intensive syllable a/ or ad, and levo to 
lighten, signifying to lighten by making 
less. RELIEVE, from the Latin relevo, 
is compounded of re and levo to lift up, 
signifying to take away or remove. 

A pain is alletnatedhy making it less 
burdensome ; a ncttesslty is relieved by 
supplying what is wanted. Alleviate 
respects our internal feelings only; 
relieve our external circumstances. That 
alleviates which affords ease and com- 
fort ; that relieves which removes the 
pain. - It is no alleviation of sorrow to 
a feeling mind, to retlect that others 
undergo the same suffering ; a change 
of position is u considerable reli^ to an 
inv&lid, wearied with confinement. Con- 


dolence and sympathy lend greatly to 
alleviate the sufferiims of our fellow- 
creatures; it is an essential part of the 
Christian’s duty to relieve the wants of 
his indigent neighbour. 

Half the misery of human life might bo extin* 
guished, wuuid men alienate the general ciir*»e t!iey 
lie under, by mutual olllces of cumpassion, bene- 
volence and huQiauity. Addison. 

Now sinking underneath a load of grief. 

From death alone she seeks her last relic/. Dhvden. 

ALLIANCE, LEAGUE, CONFEDERACY. 

ALLIANCE, in French alliance, 
from the Latin alligo to knit or tie to- 
gether, signifit?s the moral state of being 
tied. LEAGUE, in French liguc, cotnrs 
from tlie same verb to bind. CON- 
FEDERACY or confederation, in Latin 
confederatio, from con and fnedtis an 
agreement, or ftdes Jailh, signifies a 
joining together under a certain pledge. 

All these terms agree in expre>siiig 
the union between two or more iversons 
or bodies, but they differ in the nature 
of the union and the motive for entering 
into it. Alliance is the most general 
term, the other two are rather particular 
terms; an alliance may be entered into 
either on public ground.s as between 
states, or on private grounds as between 
families or individuals ; a league or co/i- 
federacy is entered into upon public 
grounds or for common interests, as a 
league between nations or states, and a 
confederacy between smaller powers or 
between individuals. Alliances are 
formed for the mutual conveniences of 
parties, as between states to pioiiiote 
commerce ; leagues and confederacies 
are entered into mostly for purposes of 
self-defence or common safety against 
the attacks of a common enemy; hut a 
league is mostly a solemn act between 
two or more states and for general pur- 
poses of safety, and may, therefore, be 
both defensive and offensive ; a confede- 
racy is mostly the temporary act of 
several uniting in a season of actual 
danger to resist a common adversary. 

Who but a fool would wars with Juno choose. 

And such allwnce and such gifts refuse ? Dryden. 

Rather in leagues of endless peace unite. 

And celebiate the Hymeneal rite. Addison. 

Hie history of mankind informs us that o single 
power is very seldom broken by a confederatg. 

JoH>SON 

Alliances as regards persons, is always 
taken in a good sense, and as between 
families or individuals is mostly matri- 
monial. League and confederacy are 
frequently taken in a bad sense; we 
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may speak of a wicked league or an 
unnatural league between persons of 
opposite characters for their own private 
parposes, or a league between beasts 
for savage purposes; there may be a 
confederacy lietween persons to resist a 
lawful demand, or to forward any evil 
desijin. 

Though domestic misery must follow an alliance 
with a g.iine&tcr, matches of this sort are made 
every day. Cumukulano. 

Tig*‘r with tiger, bear with bear, you’ll find 
In Ungues offi-naive and defensive joined. Tatk. 

When Mattel was confounded, and tlio great 
Conf dertuy of nrojci-tors wild and vain 
W'as split into diversity of tongues, 

Th»‘n, as a shepherd separates his flock, 

Tiiese to tlie upland, to the valley those, 

God drave asunder. Cowpbr. 

ALLIANCE, AFFINITY. 

ATJJANCE. V, Alliance, league, 
AFFINITY, in Latin affinitas, from 
af or ad and finis a border, signifies a 
contiguity of borders. 

An alliance is a union artificially 
formed between persons ; an affinity 
is a relation which Hows from that ac;t 
as far as the alliance is matrimonial, — 
the affinity is properly that which re- 
sults Irom It ; when an alliance is formed 
between persons of different sexes, this 
necessarily creates an affitnity between 
the relatives of the two parties. 

O hoi rol l horror 1 after tliis rt/hance 

tigers mutch with hinds, and wolves with sheep. 
And every creature couple with its foe. Dhyden. 

The husband ami wife are but one flesh, so that 
he»ho is reluied to the one by consanguinity is 
related to the ollu-r by affinity in the same degree. 

Gibson. 

As respects things, alliance is used 
figuratively in the same sense to denote 
their union by an artificial tie : as an 
alliance between church and state; 
affinity in this case implies a relation 
beiweeii things by reason of their agree- 
ment or resemblance to each other : as 
an affinity of sounds, or an affinity of 
languages. 

Religion (in England) has maintained a projier 
alixance with the state. Ulair. 

It cannot be doubted but that signs were invented 
originally toexpiess the &evernl occupations of their 
owners ; and to bear some affinity, in their external 
designations, with the wares to be disposed of. 

Uathurst. 

TO ALLOT, APPOINT, DESTINE. 

ALLOT, compounded of al or ad and 
lot, signifies to set apart by way of a lot 
or share. APPOINT, in French ap- 
pointer, from ap and pointy signifies to 
point out or set out in a particular 


manner for a particular purpose. DES- 
TINE, in French destiner, Latin des- 
tino, compounded of de and stino, sto 
or m/o, signifies to place apart fora par- 
ticular object. 

The idea of setting apart or selecting 
is common to these terms ; but allot is ' 
used only for things, appoint and destme 
for persons or things. A space of ground 
is allotted for cultivation ; a person is 
appointed as steward or governor; a 
youth is destined fora particular pro- 
fession. Allotments and appointments 
are made for immediate purposes, des- 
tinations for a future purpose; time 
may he either allotted, appointed, or 
destined; hut allot res])ecis indefinite 
portions of time, as to allot a portion of 
one's time to religious meditation ; ap- 
point respects any particularly defined 
portion of time, as to appoint an hour of 
meeting ; destine implies a future time 
purposely fixed, as the destined hour 
arrived. A space may he allotted, be- 
cause space may he divided into por- 
tions : a particular place is appointed 
for a particular immediate object, or it 
is destined by some previous deter- 
mination ; as a person appoints the 
place where a house shall be built ; he 
destines a house for a particular pur- 
pose. 

ifla unworthy of areasonablo being to spend any 
of the little time allotted us without some tendency, 
direct or oblique, to iho end of onr exibtcnce. 

.Tohnson. 

Having notifled to my good biend, Sir Roger, 
that 1 should set out for London tlie next day. his 
horses were ready at the appointed hour. SrK.Rr.E. 

Look round and survey the various beauties of the 
globe, which Heaven has destined for nnin, and con- 
sider whether a wtirld thus exquisitely fiamed could 
be iiieaiit for the abode of mUery and paiu. .Tuhnsun. 

TO ALLOW, GR4NT, DESTOW. 

ALLOW, V. To admit, allow, 
grant is probably changed from 
guarantee, in French ^araw//r, signify- 
ing to assure any thing to a person by 
one's word or deed. BESTOW is com- 
pounded of be and stow, which in 
English, as well as in the northern 
languages, signifies^to place ; hence to 
bestow signifies to dispose according to 
one's wishes and convenience. 

That is allowed which may he ex- 
pected, if not directly required ; that is 
granted which is desired, if not directly 
asked for; that is bestowed which is 
wanted as a matter of necessity. What 
is allowed is a gift sometimes stipulated 
as to time and quantity, but frequently 
depends upon the will of the giver,* 
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what is granted is sometimes perfectly 
gratuitous on the part of the giver, but, 
when granted^ is not always to be taken 
backf what is bestowed is occasional, 
altogether depending on circumstances 
and disposition of both giver and re- 
ceiver. Many of the poor are allowed 
a small sum weekly from the parish. It 
is as improper to grant a person more 
than he asks, as it is to ask a person 
for more than he can grant. Alms arc 
very ill bestowed which only serve to 
encourage beggary and idleness. A 
grant comprehends in it something 
more important than an allowancey and 
passes between persons in a higher sta- 
tion ;■ what is bestowed is of less value 
than either. A father allows his son a 
yearly sum for his casual expenses, or a 
master allows his servant a mainte- 
nance ; kings grant pensions to their 
officers ; governments grant subsidies 
to one another ; relief is, bestowed on the 
indigent. 

Mavtinl’s dcsriiptum of u speeios of luwjors is full 
of humour: *’ M«*n that hire out tiu*ir vveuds and 
an)(i‘i'. that arc iiune or loss pasMonuto as tlioy me 
panl for it. and alluw their client a quantity of wralli 
iiroporiiunablu to tiie foe which tiiey recoil e liom 
liirn.” AnuibON. 

All the land is the (incen’s, nnle«s tluMO be somo 
grant of any part thereof to bo ubowisl fr..in her 
majesty. Scenskr. 

(Jnr Saviour doth plainly witnes.sthfittl»ereshonId 
not be 80 inueh u.s a cup of cold water beston'ed w ilh- 
oul reward. IIooki.u. 

In a figurative application, things are 
allowed either out of courtesy or com- 
plaisance ; they are granted by way of 
favour or indulgence; they bestowed 
either from nectjssiiy or urgent reasons : 
merit is allowed ; a request is granted ; 
attention or applause is bestowed. 

The first invention of tliem (en;'incs) tbe fJrecians 
claim to themselves, Iwiiijj not easily indueed to 
alhw the contrivance of any art to oilier tuiiious. 

Potter. 

If vou in pity qrant this one request, f 

My death sliail glut the hatred of his breast. 

Dktden. 

So much the more thy diligence besUno, 

Ito depth of winter to defend the snow. Drvden. 

ALLOWANCE, STJPF.ND, SALARY, 
WAGi:S, HIRE, PAY. 

All these terms denote a stated sum 
paid according to certain stipulations. 
ALLOWANCE, from allow {v. To 
admity allow), signifies ,tho thing al- 
lowed. STIPEND, in Latin stipen- 
dium, from slips a piece of money, sig- 
nifies money paid. SALARY, in 
French salaire, Latin salarium, comes 
from sal salt, which was originally the 


principal pay for soldiers. WAGES, 
in French gages, Latin vadium, from 
the Hebrew igang labour, signifies that 
which is paid for labour. HIRE ex- 
presses the sum for which one is hired, 
and PAY the sum that is to ho paid. 

An allowance is gratuitou.s ; it ceases 
at the pleasure of the donor ; all the rest 
are the requital for some supposed ser- 
vice ; they cease with the engagement 
made between tlie parties. A stipend 
is more fixed and permanent than a 
salary ; and that than wages, hire, or 
pay : a stipend depends upon the ful- 
filling of an engagement, rather than 
on the will of an inditidual ; a salary is 
a matter of contract between the giver 
and retTiver, and may be increased or 
diminished at will. An allowance may 
be given in any form, or at any staled 
times ; a stipend and salary are paid 
yearly, or at even portions of a year ; 
wages, hire^ ami pay, arc estimated by 
days, weeks, or montlis, as well as years. 
All allowance niay be made by, with, 
and to persons of all ranks ; a stipend 
and salary arc assignable only to per- 
sons of respectability ; icages are given 
to labourers, hire to servants, pay to 
soldiers or such as arc emplo) cd under 
government. 

Sir Richard Steeb* was oniciously infurmod, that 
Mr. K,i\ag«‘ had ridieuhal liim ; by which he was ho 
much exasperated llial lie withdrew the ollowunce 
which he had paid him. Jo'JNsox. 

Ih no! llie care of souls a load snfilcieiit ? 

Are not your holy stipends pa:d lor tl Drydkn. 

Several persons, out of a Ao/rtry of Ihe hundred 
tmumls, liaAe always lived at the late of two tliou- 
s.itid. Swift. 

The peasant and the mechanic, when they have 
receivoil till* of the il.iy, and piocured their 

strong beer and supper, ha\e scarce a wish uiisatis- 
lied. IIawkeswohth. 

I have five hundred crow ns, 

Tbe lliidfty hire I sav'd under your fathi'r. 

Shaksikarr. 

Come on, brave soldiers, doubt not of the ilay ; 

And that once gotten, doubt not of large pag. 

i^HAKSPEARK. 

TO ALLUDE, REFER, HINT, SUG- 
GEST. 

ALLUDE, in Latin aHudo, is com- 
pounded of al or ad and ludo to sport, 
that is, to say any thing in a cursory 
manner. REFER, in Latin refero, 
signifies to bring back, that is, to bring 
back a person’s recollection to any sub- 
ject by mentioning it. HINT may 
possibly be changed from hind or behind, 
in German hinten, signifying to convey 
from behind, or in an obscure manner. 
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SUGGEST, in Latin suggestua, par- 
ticiple of suggero, is compounded of suh 
and gero to bring under or near, and 
signifies to bring forward in an indirect 
or casual manner. 

To allude is not so direct as to refer^ 
but it is more clear and positive than 
either hint or suggest- We allude to a 
circumstance by introducing something 
collaterally allied to it ; we refer to an 
event by expressly introducing it into 
one's discourse ; we hint at a person's 
intentions by darkly insinuating what 
may possibly liappen ; we suggest an 
idea by some poetical expressions relative 
to it. There are frequent allusions in 
the Bible to the customs and manners 
of the East. It is necessary to refer to 
certain passages of a work when we do 
not expressly copy them. It is some- 
times better to be entirely silent upon a 
subject, than to hint at what cannot be 
fully explained. Many improvements 
have owed their origin to some ideas 
casually suggested in the course of con- 
ver'-ation. 

Allude and refer are always said with 
regard to things that have positively 
happened, and mostly such as are in- 
different; hint and i7/g^^^?.vniave mostly 
a personal relation to things that are 
precarious. The whole drift of a dis- 
course is sometimes unintelligible for 
want of knowing what is alluded to ; 
alth ugh many persons and incidents 
are referred to with their proper names 
and dates. It is the part of the slanderer 
to hint at things discreditable to another, 
when he does not dare to speak openly ; 
and to suggest doubts of his veracity 
when he cannot positively charge him 
with falsehood. 

I nectl not inrorin my reader that the autltar of 
Hudibias alludes to this strange quality in that cold 
climate when, speaking of aijstilioied notions clothed 
in a visible shape, ho adds that apt simile, 

“ Like words congeal’d in northern air.” 

Addisok. 

Every rpraaiUable event, every di<stin(|[uished per- 
sonage un ier the law, is iuterpreted in the New Tes- 
tament, as bearing some reference to (.Christ’s death. 

Blair. 

it is hinted that Augustus had in mind to re* 
•tore the commonwealth. Cumueblano. 

This image of misery, in the punishment of Tan* 
talus, Was perhaps originally suggested to some poet 
by the cond act of hi s patron. J ohkson. 

TO ALLURE, TEMPT, SEDUCE, EN- 
TICE, DECOY. 

ALLURE is compounded of the in- 
tensive syllable al or ad and lure^ in 
French leurre, in German ludert a lure 


or tempting bait signifying to liold a 
bait in order to catch animals, and figu- 
ratively to present something to please 
the senses. TEMPT, in French tenter, 
Latin tenio to try, comes from tentus, 
participle of tendo to stretch, sitfn^ing 
by efforts to impel to action. SEDUCE, 
in French sfduire, Latin seduco, is com- 
pounded of .v<? apart, and duco to lead, 
signifying to lead any one aside. EN- 
TICE is probably, per metathesin, 
changed from incite. DECOY is com- 
pounded of the Latin de and coy, in 
Dutch koy, German, &c. koi, a cage or 
enclosed place for birds, signifying to 
draw into any place for the purpose of 
getting them into one's power. 

Wc arc allured by the appearances 
of things ; wo are tempted by the words 
of persons as well as the appearances of 
things ; we are enticed by persuasions ; 
we are seduced or decoyed by the intlu- 
enco and false aj^-ts of others. To allure 
and arc used either in a good or 
bad sense ; entire sometimes in an in- 
different, but mostly in a bad sense ; 
seduce and decoy are always in a bad 
sense. The weather may allure us out 
of doors : the love of pleasures may al- 
lure us into indulgences that afterwards 
cause repentance. We are sometimes 
tempted upon very fair grounds to un- 
dertake what turns out unfortunately in 
the end : our passions arc our bitterest 
enemies; the devil uses them as instru- 
ments to tempt us to sin. Wlien the 
wicked e7itice us to do evil, we should 
turn a deaf ear to their fiattering repre- 
sentations : those who know what is 
right, and are determined to practise it, 
will not suffer themselves to be enticed 
into any irregularities. Young men 
are frequently sediuyd by the company 
they keep. Children are decoyed away 
by ^ the evil-minded, who wish to get 
them into their possession. The country 
has its allurements for the contempla- 
tive mind: the metropolis is full of 
temptations. Those who have any evil 
project to execute will omit no entice- 
ment in order to seduce the young and 
inexperienced from their duty. The 
practice decoying children or ignorant 
people into places of confinement was 
formerly more frequent than at present. 

Allure does not imply such a power- 
ful influence as tempt: what allures 
draws by gentle means ; it lies in the 
nature of the thing that affects : what 
tempts acts by direct and continued 
efforts ; it presents motives to the mind 
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in order to produce decision ; it tries the 
power of resistance. Entice supposes 
such a decisive influence on the mind 
as produces a determination to act; in 
which ^respect it differs from the two 
former terms. Allure and tempt pro- 
duce actions on tlie mind, not necessarily 
followed by any result ; for we may be 
allured or tempted to do a thing, without 
necessarily doing the thing; but we 
cannot be enticed unless we are led to 
take some step. Seduce and decoy have 
reference to the outward action, as well 
as the inward movements of the mind 
which give rise to them : they indicate a 
drawing aside of the person as well a.s 
the mind ; it is a misleading by false 
representation. Prospects are alluring^ 
offers are tempting, words are enticing^ 
charms are seductive. 

June 2Ci, 1284, lh(‘ rats and mice by which Hnmc- 
I«n wiia infested wen* allured, it is said, by a piper t(i 
a contiguuus river, in which they wen* uU dn-wned. 

« Ai>ms».N. 

In our time tlio poor are strongly tempted to as- 
sume the appeariince of wealth. Johnson. 

Tliero is no kind of idlenes-, by whteJi we are so 
easily seAured, as that which dignilius itself by the 
api euruncti of business. .Johnson. 

'riiero was a particular grove wliicli was called 
" the labyrinth ofcoiiiK'tles," where many were en- 
ticed to the chase, hut few returned with purchase. 

Adoison. 

I have hear 1 of barbarians, who, when tempests 
driv5 ships upon their coast, dcccy them to the rocks 
that they may plunder their lading. Johnson. 

ALLY, CONFEDERATK, 

Although derived from the preced- 
ing terms (u. AiianeCy confederacy), are 
used only in part of their acceptations. 
An ALLY is one who forms 'aw alliance 
in the political sense; a CONFEDE- 
RATE is one who forms confederacies 
in general, but more particularly when 
such confederacies' are unauthorized. 
The Portuguese and English are allies, 
William Tell had some few particular 
friends who were his confederates ; but 
we should use the word with more pro- 
priety in its worst sense, for an associate 
in a rebellious faction, as in speaking 
of any bandit and hi* confederates. 

Wo could hinder the accession of Holland to 
France, either as Kubjects with great immunities for 
the eiicouingempnt of trade, or as an inferior and 
dependent ally under tlieir protection. Tkmplk. 

But tiiere is yet a liberty, unsung 
By poe'B, and by senators unpraised, 

Which monarchs caniiut grant, nor all the flowers 
Of earth and hell oon/c d&rate take away. Cuwi'KR 

ALONE, SOLITARY, LONELY. 

ALONE, compounded of all and one^ 
signides altogether one, or single ; that 


is, by one’s sell’. SOLITARY, in 
French solitaire. Latin soUtarius. from 
solus alone, signifies the quality of 
hem^alnne. LONELY signifies in the 
manner of alone. Alone marks the stale 
of a person solitary the quality of a 
person or thing ; lonely the quality of a 
thing only. A person walks alone, or 
takes a solitary walk in a lonely place. 
W'^lioever likes to be much altme is of a 
solitary turn : wherever we can he most 
and ofteiicst alone, that is a solitary or 
lonely place. 

Here we stand a/r)n«. 

As in our form distinct, pie-cmincnt. I'otiNO. 

I would wish no man to deceive liimsclf with 
opitiiuns which he has not ihoiouglily reflected upon 
in his solHary hours. ^ (’umhkhland. 

Within an ancient forest's amp'e verge 
Then* stands a lonely, but a lie ilthful dw tilling. 

Built for convenience, and tlie iisc of life. Kowf. 

ALSO, LIKEWISE, TOO. 

ALSO, compounded of all and so. 
signific.s literally all in the same manner. 
LIKEWISE, compounded of like and 
wise or manner, signifies in like manner. 
TOO, a variation of the numeral two. 
signifies what may be added or joined to 
another thing from its similarity. 

These adverbial expressions obviously 
convey the same idea of including or 
classing certain ohjocts together upon a 
supposed ground of allinity. Aho is a 
more general term, and has a more com- 
prehensive meaning, as it implies a 
sameness in the whole; likewise is more 
specific and limited in its acceptaiiim ; 
too is still more limited than either, and 
refers only to^a single object. “ He 
also was among the number’’ may con- 
vey tho idea of totality both as respects 
the person and the event : “ he writes 
likewise a very fine hand ” conveys the 
idea of similar perfection in his writing 
as in other qualifications : “ he said so 
too" signifies he said so in addition to 
the others; he said it likewise would 
imply that he said the same thing, or in 
the same manner. 

Let 119 only think for a little of that reproach of 
modern times, that gulf of time und Ibriunc, tlie pns- 
fcioii for gaming, whieh is so often the refuge of the 
idle (tons of pleasure, and oAen aho the la-«t ic- 
Buurue of the ruined. Bi.aik. 

lAinglife is of all others the most general, and 
seemingly tho most innocent object of desiro. With 
respect to this; too, we so frecpiently err, that it 
w'ould have been a blessing to many to have hud 
their w ish denied. Hl a i a. 

Allthe duties of a fbinghter, a sister, a wife, and 
a mother, may b«* well performed, though a lady 
should not be lliu llnest woman at an opera. They 
are likeit ise con'istent with a murieratu share of wit, 
a plain dress, and a modest air. Stebli, 
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ALWAYS, AT ALL TIMES, EVER. 

ALWAYS, compounded of all and 
U'fxiy^. is the same as, under all circum- 
stances, through all the ways of life, that 
IS, uninterruptedly. AT ALL TIMES 
means without distinction of time. 
EVER implies for a perpetuity, without 
end. A man must be always virtuous, 
that is, whether m adversity or pros- 
perity ; and at all times virtuous, that 
is, in his going in and coming out, his 
rising up and his lying down, by day 
and by night; he will then be ever 
happy, that is, in this life, and the life 
to come. 

Human life never stainls still fur any long time. 
It id hy no mennd a fixed and steady oliject, like the 
inuuiitiiiu or the rock, which you always lliid iii tlio 
same situatiuu. Ulair. 

Among all the expressions of gopd nature, I shall 
siii;;le out that vhicli goes under the general name 
ul'cliaiiiy, as it consists in relieving the indigent; 
that being a trial of this kind which oilers Itself to us 
almost at all times, and in every place. Auoisok. 

Have )uu forgotten all the blessings you have con 
tinned to enjoy, ever since the day lh.it you came 
forth a helpless infant into the world ? Ui.air* 

AMBASSADOR, ENVOY, PLENIPO- 
TENTIARY, DEPUTY. 

AMBASSADOR is supposed to come 
from the low Latin arnbasciator a waiter, 
although this does not accord with the 
high station which ambassadors have al- 
ways held. KNVOV, from the French 
envoy er to send, signifies one sent. PLE- 
NIPOTENTIARY, from the Latin 
plmus viwH potens, signifies one invested 
with full powers, DEPUTY signifies 
one disputed. 

Ambassadors^ envoys^ and plenipo- 
tentiariesj speak and act in the name 
of their sovereigns, with this difference, 
that the first is invested with the highest 
authority, acting in all cases as the re- 
presentative ; the second appears only 
as a simple authorized minister acting 
for another, but not always representing 
him ; the third is a species of envoy 
used by courts only on the occasion of 
concluding peace or making treaties: 
deputies are not deputed by sovereigns, 
although they may be deputed to sove- 
reigns; they have no power to act or 
speak, but in the name of some subor- 
dinate community, or particular body. 
The functions of the three first belong 
to the minister, those of the latter tb 
the agent. 

An ambassador is a resident in a 
aountry during a state of peace ; he must 
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maintain the dignity of his court by a 
suitable degree of splendour : an envoy 
may be a rcsideut, but he is more com- 
monly employed on particular occasions ; 
address in negotiating forms an essential 
in his character : a plenipotenUary is 
not so much connected with the court 
immediately, as with persons in the 
same capacity with himself; he req^uircs 
to have integrity, coolness, penetration, 
loyalty, and patriotism. A deputy has 
little or no responsibility, and still less 
intercourse with those to whom he is 
deputed ; he needs no more talent than 
is sutiicient to maintain the respecta- 
bility of his own character, and that of 
the body to which he belongs. • 

Prior contiuued to act without u title till the Duke 
of Shrewiibuiy returueil next year to England, and 
then he assumed the style and dignity of an ajnbas- 
sudor. ’ Johnson. 

\Vo hear iVom Rome, by letters dated the 2Utli of 
Ajuil, that tlie Count do Melho'i, from tliekiug 
of Portugal, liad'tnade his pulilie. entry iuiullmt city 
Willi much state audsmagniileeucu. 'rATLKR. 

The eonfenuK es began at Utrecht on the l-t of 
January. 1711-12, uuil Ihe English pleniptitostti tries 
arrived on the 15th. Johnson. 

They add that the dejmties of the Swiss cantons 
were returned from Solcuro, where they were assem- 
bled at tile instance of the French ambiissador. 

Stkei.e. 

AMBIGUOUS, EQUIVOCAL. 

AMBIGUOUS, in Latin ambi^uus, 
from ambigOt compounded of anibo and 
ago, signifies acting both ways, or hav- 
ing two meanings. EQUIVOCAL, in 
French Equivoque, Latin equivocus, 
composed of eequus and vox, signifies a 
word to be applied equally to two or 
more different objects. 

An ambiguity arises from a too ge- 
neral form of expression, which leaves 
the sense of the author indeterminate ; 
an equivocation lies* in the power of 
particular terms used, which admit of a 
double interpretation, or an application 
to two different things : the ambiguity 
leaves us in entire incertitude as to what 
is meant ; the equivocation misleads us 
in the use of a term in the sense which 
we do not suspect. » 

'file parlUimeiit of England it without compariaon 
the most voluminous author in Uie world, and there 
is such u happy amlHguityin its works, that its atii- 
dents have os much to say on the wrong side of every 
question as upon the right, Cumbkrlamd. 

^ive a nuia all that is in the power of the worhl to 
bestow, but leave him at the same Ume under some 
secret oppression or heaviness of heart ; you bestow 
indeed the materials of enjoyment, but you deprive 
li.m of the ability to extract it. ‘ Hence prosperity is 
so often an e7«t«»caiwn>rd, denoting merely ufRuence 
of possession, but uqjnstly appliea to the possessor^ 

bl.AIIU 
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The ambiguity may be unintentional 
arising from the nature both of the 
words and the things ; or it may be em- 
ployed to withhold information respect- 
ing our views ; the equivocation is 
always* intentional, and may be em- 
ployed for purposes of fraud. The 
nisturies of heathen nations are full of 
confusion and ambiguity : the heathen 
oracles are mostly veiled by some equi- 
vocation ; of this we have a remarkable 
instance in the oracle of the Persian 
mule, by whicli Croesus was misled. 

An lionogt man will never employ an equivocal 
oxpressiou ; a contused iiiati iiuiy often utter ambigu- 
ous fino* without any deuign. BnATu. 

Wo^nnko use of an equivocation to deceive ; of an 
ambiguitg to keep in the dark. Tausler. 

Shakgpearo ia not long eofl and pathetic, w'ithout 
some idle conceit or contemptible equivocation. 

Johnson. 

TO AMEND, CORRECT, EMEND, IM- 
PROVE, MEND„BETTER. 

AMEND, and EMEND, in Latin 
emendo, from menda the fault of a 
transcriber, signifies to remove faults 
generally MEND, which is a con- 
traction of amend, is similar in sense, but 
different, in application. CORRECT, 
from cor or cum and rego to regulate, 
signifies to set right in a particular 
manner. IMPROVE, from nrobus, 
signifies, like ihe word BETTER, lite- 
rally to make better. 

To amend, emend, correct, and mend, 
imply the removing of an evil ; improve 
and better the increase of good. Amend, 
emend, and correct, are all applied to 
works of the understanding, with this 
distinction, that amend signifies to 
remove faults or defects generally, either 
by adding, taking«away, or altering, as 
to amend a law, to amend a passage in 
a book ; this is the work of the author 
or some one acting for him : to eifiend 
is to remove particular faults in any 
literary work by the alteration of letters 
or single words ; this is the work of the 
critic: to correct is to remove gross 
faults, as to correct i\\Q press. 

Th^ (tho Presbyteriang) executed many parts of 
the ofnee of baptism that import the inward regener- 
ation ufall that were baptised. But as they proposed 
Utese amendments, so they did offer a liturgy new 
drawn up by Mr. Baxter. Bvrnxt. 

That usefbl part of IcarniM. which consists in 
emendations, knowledge of difrerent readings, and 
the like, is what, in nil ages, persons extremely wise 
and learned Imve had in great veneration. Addison. 

^ I have undertaken to correct every sheet as it 
comes from the press. Johnson. 


Amend and correct may be applied to 
moral objects with a similar distinction. 

The intere.-t which the corrupt part of mankind 
have in hardening themselves ugiiinst every motive 
to amendment, has disposed then! to give to contra- 
dictions. when they cun be produced against tho 
Cause of virtue, that weight wmeh they will not allow 
them in any otlier case. Johnson. 

Presnmiilion will be easily correctel; but timidity 
is a disease of the mind more obstinate and lutal. 

Johnson. 

Mend is employed in respect to any 
works in the sense of putting that right 
which either is or has become faulty. 
It is a term in ordinary use, but may be 
employed in tho higher style. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend, 

God never made his work lor man to mend. 

Dryden, 

To improve is said either of persons 
or things which are made better ; as to 
improve the mind, morals, &c. : to better 
is mostly applied to the outward con- 
dition on familiar occasions. 

While a man, infatuated with the promises of 
greatness, w’,a>tes liis hours and days in utttMidaneo 
and solicitation, the honest o))]>ortunit)i>s of improv- 
ing his condition pass by w ithout his notice. AniUhoN, 

I then bettered my condition a little, and lived a 
whole summer in tlie shape of a bee. Addison. 

AMIABLE, LOVELY, BELOVED. 

AMIABLE, in Latin amabitis, from 
amo and hibtlis, signifies fit to beloved. 
LOVELY, compounded of and ly 
or like, signifies like that which we love, 
fit to produce love. BELOVED signi- 
fies having or receiving love. 

The two first express the fitness of an 
object to awaken the sentiiiient of love; 
the former by spiritual qualities, the 
latter by personal attractions. One is 
amiable from the qualities of the heart. 

If these charms (of person and voice) had been 
united to tile qualities of a modest and amiable mind, 
she must have made dreadful havoc in the world. 

Bryoone. 

• 

So also it is said of things personified 

Tally has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts 
to show how amiable virtue is. ** We love a virtuous 
man," says he, “ who liven iu the remotest parts of 
the earth, although we are altogether out of the reach 
of his virtue, and can receive iVom it no manner of 
benefit.” Addison. 

One has a lovely person, or is lovely 
in one's person. 

Alive, the crooked hand of age had marr*d 
Those tove/y features which cold death had spar'd. 

Wallcii. 

It may be applied to the attractions 
of other objects besides those of the 
person. 

Sweet Auburn, hvotiea village of the plain. 

Goldsmitv. 



AMICABLE. 

Beloved denotes the state of bein^ 
loved, or being the object of love, which 
may arise from being amiable or hvely, 
or from other causes. Both persons and 
things may be beloved. 

Sorrow woul«l be n nirity most belov'd 

If all could 80 become it. Shakspk abk. 

AMICABLE, FRIENDLY. 

AMICABLE, from amicus a friend, 
signifies able or fit for a friend. 
FRIENDLY signifies like a friend. 
The word amicus likewise comes from 
amo to love, and friend, in the Northern 
languages, ivomfregan to love. AmU 
cable and friendly therefore both denote 
the tender sentiment of good-will which 
all men ought to ’bear one to another; 
but amicable rather implies a negative 
sentiment, a freedom from discordance ; 
an<l friendly a positive feeling of regard, 
the absence of indifference. We make 
an amicable accommodation, and a 
friendly visit. It is a liappy thing when 
people who have been at variance can 
amicably adjust all their disputes. 
Nothing adds more to the charms of 
society than a friendly correspondence. 
Amicable is always said of persons who 
have been in connexion with each other ; 
friendly may bo applied to those who 
arc perfect strangers. Neighbours must 
always endeavour to live amicably with 
each other. Travellers should always 
endeavour to keep up a friendly inter- 
course with the inhabitants wherever 
they come. 

W’hat first presents itself to be recommended is a 
dispositiun averse to ofTeiice, and dusir<itis of culti- 
vn.tiii« harmony and amicable intercourse iu society. 

Hlair. 

Who slake his thirst — who spread the friendly 
board. 

To give the famish’d Belisarius food? Pun.i.ir a. 

The abstract terms of the preceding 
qualities admit of no variation but in 
the signification of friendship^ which 
marks an individual feeling only. To 
live amicably, or in amity with all men, 
is a point of Christian duty, but we 
cannot live \n friendship with all men ; 
since friendship must be confined to a 
few : so nations be in amity, though 
not on terms of friendship with each 
other. 

Beast* of each kind their fellow spare > 

Bear live* in amity with bear. Johnson. 

Every man might, in the multitudes that swarm 
about him, find some kindred mind with which lie 
could unite in confidence and friendship, 

Johnson. 
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AMOROUS, LOVING, FOND. 

AMOROUS, from amor and the 
ending ous, which designates abun- 
dance, signifies full of love. LOVING 
signifies the act of loving, that is, con- 
tinually hving, FOND, from the 
Hnxon fandan, and the German finden, 
which signify either to seek or find. 
Hence fond signifies longing for, or 
eagerly attached to. 

These epithets are all used to mark 
the excess or distortion of a tender sen- 
timent. Amorous is taken in a cri- 
minal sense, loving fond in a con- 
temptuous sense : an indiscriminate and 
dishonourable attachment to the fair ‘sex 
characterizes the amorous man^ an 
overweening and childish attachnumt to 
any object marks the loving and fond 
person. Loving is le.ss dishonourable 
than/o«rf.* men may bo loving; chil- 
dren and brutes may be fond. Those 
who have not a ell-regulated affection 
for each other will be loving by fits and 
starts ; children and animals who have 
no control over their appetites will be 
apt to be fond to those who indulge 
them. An amorous temper should be 
suppressed ; a loving temper should be 
regulated; a fond temper should be 
cliecked. 

I shall rnnj;e nil ulil amorous dotards undor the 
dcuoininatiuii of griniicrs. Stxki.k. 

So loving to my mollinr 

That he v ild not lut uvea the winds of hcav’n 
Visit her too roughly. Sijakspkark 

I’m n fiwfiish fond wife. Aduison. 

When taken generally, loving and 
fond may be used iu a good or indifferent 
sense. 

This place mny seem for shepherds* leisure ma<](>. 

So lovingly there elms unite their shade. Piiir.r.rrs. 

My impntioiire for yoiTr return, my anxiety for 
your welfare, and my fandnsss for my dear UlysHes, 
were the only diateinpers that preye<l upon my life. 

• Addison. 

AMPLE, SPACIOUS, CAPACIOUS. 

AMPLE, in French ample, Latin 
amplus, probably comes from the Greek 
avaifKtvoQ full. SPACIOUS, in French 
spacicu.r, Latin spaciosas, comes from 
spatium a space, implying the quality 
of having space, CAPACIOUS, in 
Latin capax, from capio to hold, signt 
fies tl^ quality of being able to hold. 

Th€se epithets convey the analogous 
ideas of ex tent in quantity, and extent 
in spac^. Ample is figuratively ^em- 
ployed for whatever is extended in quan- 
tity ; spacious is literally used for wli^ 
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ever is extended in space ; capacioiLS is 
literally and figuratively employed to 
exprtjss extension in both quantity and 
spac^ Stores are ample ^ room is ample ^ 
an allowance is ample .• a room, a house, 
or a garden is spacious : a vessel or 
hollow of any kind is capacious; the 
boul, the mind, and the heart are cajja- 
cious. Ample is opposed to scanty, 
spacious to narrow, capacious to small. 
What is ample suffices and satisfies ; it 
imposes no constraint : what is spacious 
is free and open ; it does not confine: 
what is capacious readily receives and 
contains; it is liberal and g<ncrous. 
Although sciences, arts, philosophy, and 
languages, allbrd to the mass of mankind 
ample scope for the exercise of their 
mental powers without recurring to 
mysterious or fanciful researches, yet 
this world is hardly spacious enough for 
the range of the intellectual faculties : 
the capacious' minds of some arc no less 
capable of containing ‘than tiiey arc 
disposed for receiving whatever spiritual 
food is olFcred them. 

The piin* t'oijsoiousnosH of worthy actions, ai»- 
Bliaolod I'rom llie view a of po]>ular applanso. ia to a 
gt'ncroiis mind an ample rewaid. IIuohks. 

Tlicao mou>U'chit>a, that liad o’ersproad 

Tlie spacious earth, and .sitetchhl their cunq'ring 
nrm» 

From ptilo to )K)1 o, Ity oiisnariug charms 

Were »[uile cotisumed. May. 

Down gunk, a liullow txittom broad and deep. 

Capuci ius bed of waters. M itTON. 

TO AMUSK, DIVERT, ENTERTAIN. 

To AMUSE is to occupy the mind 
lightly, from the Latin musa a song, 
signifying to allure the attention by any 
thing as light and airy as a song. 
DIVERT, in French diver tir^ Latin 
divertot is compouuded of di and verto 
to turn aside, signifying to turn the 
mind aside from an object. ENTER- 
TAIN, in French entretenir, com- 
])oundcd of entret in ter ^ and tenir, teneo 
10 keep, signifies to keep the mind fixed 
on a thing. 

We amuse or entertain by engaging 
the attention on soifie present occupa- 
tion ; we divert by drawing the atten- 
tion from a present object ; all this 
proceeds by the means of that pleasure 
which the object produces, which in the 
first case is less vivid than in the^cond, 
and in the second case is less mirable 
than in the third. Whatever amuses 
serves to kill time, to lull the faculties, 
and banish reflection ; it may be solitary, 
sedentary, and lifeless : whatever 


causes mirth, and provokes laughter; 
it will be active, lively, and tumultuous * 
whatever entertains acts on the senses, 
and awakens the understanding ; it 
must be rational, and is mostly social. 
The bare act of walking and changing 
place may amuse; the tricks of animals 
divert; conversation entertains. We 
s:t down to a card- table to be amused; 
we go to a comedy or pantomime to be 
diverted; we go to a tragedy to be 
entertained. Children are amused with 
looking at picture.s ; ignorant j)eople are 
diverted with shows ; intelligent people 
are entertained with reading. The 
dullest and most vacant minds may be 
amused; the most volatile are diverted; 
the most rellectivo are entertained: 
the emperor Domitian amused himself 
with killing flies ; the emperor Nero 
diverted himself with appearing before 
liis subjects in the characters of gla- 
diator and charioteer ; Socrates enter- 
himself by discoursing on the day 
of his execution with his friends on the 
immortality of the soul. 

I yestonlay psisHeil a whole afternoon in the 
church) uni, the cIuistei'H, and the church, amusing 
m}M'ir with the tomb-stones uiu) inscriptions that 1 
mot witii in those several regions of the dead. 

Addison. 

His diversion on this ooeasiou was to see the cross 
bows, muitakeu si^^ns, and wroni; connivances that 

I mssed amidst so many broken and refracted rays of 
ight. Addison. 

The one enter^ainrd me with her vivacity when I 
was ga\,the other with her sense when 1 was serious. 

Goldsmith. 

TO AMUSE, RKGUILE. 

As AMUSE {v. Amuse, divert) de- 
notes the occupation of the mind, so 
BKGUl LE, compounded of be and guile^ 
signifying to overreach with guile, ex- 
presses an effect or consequence of 
amusement. When amuse and beguile 
express any sitecies of deception, the 
former indicates what is effected by 
persons, and the latter that which is 
eflected by things. The first is a fraud 
upon the understanding ; the second is 
a fraud upon the memory and conscious- 
ness. WY» are amused by a false story , 
our misfortunes are beguiled by the 
charms of fine musjc or fine scenery. 
To suffer one’s self tobe amused is an 
act of weakness ; to be beguiled is a 
relief and a privilege. Credulous people 
are easily amused by any idle tale, and 
thus prevented from penetrating the 
designs of the artful ; weary travellers 
beguile the tedium of the journey by 
lively conversation. 
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In latter a^ea pious frauds were made use of to 
amuse mankind. Addison. 

With seeming innocence the crowd beguitd. 

But made tlio desperate passes when he smil'd. 

Dkyden. 

AMUSEMENT, ENTERTAINMENT, DI- 
VERSION, SPORT, RECREATION, 

PASTIME. 

AMUSEMENT signifies here that 
which serves to amuse (v. To amuse, 
divert). ENTERTAINMENT, that 
which serves to entertain (v. To amuse.) 
DIVERSION, that which serves to 
divert {v. To amuse, divert). SPORT, 
that which serves to give sport. RE- 
CREATION, that which serves to 
crmte, from recreatus, participle of 
recreo or re and creo to create or make 
alive again. PASTIME, that which 
serves to pass time. 

The four first of these terms arc either 
applied to objects which specifically 
serve the purposes of pleasure, or to 
siudi objects as may accidentally servo 
these purposes ; the two last terms are 
employed only in the latter sense. The 
distinction between the three first terms 
is very similar in this as in the pre- 
ceding case. Amusement is a general 
term, which comprehends little more 
than the common idea of pleasure, 
whether small or great ; entertainment 
is a species of amusement which is 
always more or less of an intellectual 
nature; diversions and sports are a 
species of amusements more adapted to 
the young and the active, particularly 
the latter : the theatre or the concert is 
an entertainment : fairs and public ex- 
hihitions are diversions : games of 
racing or cricket, hunting, shooting, 
and tho like, are sports. 

As Allas groan’d 

The world bonenth, we groan beui'ath hii hour: 

Wo t ry for mercy to the next nmusununt. 

The next amusement mortgages our fleldii. Youno. 

The stage might be made a perpetual source of 
the most noble and useful entertaiimcHls, were it 
under proper regulations. Addison. 

When I was some years younger than I am at pre- 
s<'nt. 1 used to employ myself in a iimro laborious di- 
vrrsiun, which 1 learned from a Latin treatise of ex- 
ercises that is written w^^great erudition ; it is there 
called the Aglitiog with a man's 

own shadow. Addisov. 

With great respect to country sports, 1 may say 
this gentleman could pass his time agreeably if there 
wore not a fox or a hare in his county. Stkelk. 

Recreation and pastime are terms of 
relative import : the former is of use for 
those who labour ; the latter for those 


who are idle. A recreation must par- 
take more or less of the nature of an 
amusement, but it is an occupation yhich 
owes its pleasure to the relaxation of the 
mind from severe exertion : nn this 
manner gardening may be a recreation 
to one who studies ; company is a recre^ 
ation to a man of business : the pastime 
is the amusement of the leisure hour ; 
it may be alternately a diversion, a 
sport, or a simple amusement, as cir- 
cumstances require. 

ricasuru and recreation of ono kind or other are 
absolutely necessary to relievo our minds nml bodies 
from too cuustant attention and labour : where theiO' 
fore public diversions arc tolerated, it behoves per- 
sons of distinction, with their power and cxanf\de, to 
preside over them. Stxelk. 

Your microseopo brings to sight slioals of living 
creatures in a spoonful of vinegar ; but we. who can 
distinguish them in their diilVrent magnitudes, see 
among them several huge leviathans that tenify the 
liitle fry of animals about them, and take tlieir pns- 
time us in an ocean. Addison. 


ANECDOTE, STORY. 

An anecdote (r. Anecdotes) 
but little incident, and no plot ; a ST 0 R Y 
(which, like history, comes from the 
Greek lorropco) to relate) may have many 
incidents, and an important catastrophe 
annexed to it : anecdotes are related of 
individuals, some of which are of a tri- 
lling nature, and others characteristic ; 
stones are generally told to > oung people 
of gho^ts and visions, which aro calcu- 
lated to act on their fears. An anecdote 
is pleasing and pretty ; a story is fright- 
ful or melancholy : an anecdote ulwa>s 
consists of some matter of fact ; a story 
is sometimes founded on that which is 
real. A necdotes are related of some dis- 
tinguished persons, ^ displaying their 
characters or the circumstances of their 
lives : stories from life, however striking 
and*ivonderful, will seldom impress so 
powerfully as those which are drawn 
from the world of spirits: anecdotes 
serve to amuse men, stories to amuse 
children. 

How admirably llapin, the most iiopiilar among 
the French critics, wasqualiQed to sit lu judgment 
uiM,n llumer and Thucydides, Demosthnnes and 
Plato, may be gathered from an anecdtMe preserved 
by Menage, who affirms uimn his own knowiedgo 
that Le Fevre and Saumur furnislicd this assuming 
critic with the Greek passaaes which he had to cite, 
Rapin himself being totally Ignorant of that lan- 
guage. w Waxton. 

This story I once intended io omit, as it appears 
with no great evidence : nor have 1 met with Any 
confirmation but in a letter of Farquhar, and he only 
relates that the funeral of Drydeii was turoaltuary* 
and confiised. JommsuN. 
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A^ECDOTES, MEMOIRS, CHROM- 
CLKS, ANNALS. 

anecdote, from the Greek avfic- 
loTOQ, signifies what is communicated in 
a private way. MEMOIRS, in French 
•memoir es, from the word memory^ sig- 
nifies what serves to help the memory. 
CHRONICLE, in French chronique, 
from the Greek xpovoc time, signifies an 
account of the limes. ANNALS, from 
the French anmiles, from tho Latin 
annust signifies a detail of what passes 
in the year. 

All these terms mark a species of 
narrative, more or less connected, that 
inay*scrvc as materials for a regular 
history. Anecdotes consist of personal 
or detached circumstances of a public 
or private nature, involving one subject 
or more. Anecdotes may be either 
moral or political, literary or biogra- 
phical ; they may servo as characteris- 
tics of any individual, or of any particular 
nation or age. Memoirs may include 
anecdotes^ as far as they arc connected 
with the leading subject on which they 
treat : memoirs are rather connected 
than complete ; they are a partial narra- 
tive respecting an individual, compre- 
hending matter of a public or private 
nature ; they servo as memorials of 
what ought not to be forgotten, and lay 
tho foundation either for a history or a 
life. 

I alludo to thoso papers in ^vluch 1 treat of the 
literature of the Greeks, currying down m> hiatury 
in u chain of anecdotes from the earliest poets to llie 
«lcalh of Menander. Cvmbi rland. 

Cipsar gives us nothing but memoirs of his own 
times. Coi.i.EN. 

Chronicles and annals are altogether 
of a public natural; and approach tho 
nearest to regular and genuine history 
Chronicles register the events as tliey 
pass ; annals digest them into order, as 
they occur in the course of successive 
years. Chronicles are minute as to the 
exact point of time ; annals only pre- 
serve a general ord^* within the period 
of a year. Chronicles detail the events 
of small as well as large communities, 
as of particular districts and cities; 
annals detail only the events of nations. 
Chronicles include domestic incidents, 
or such things as concern individuals ; 
the word annals^ in its proper sense, 
i-elates only to such things as affect the 
great body of the public, but it is fre- 
jjuentl]^ employed in an improper sense. 
Chronicles may be confined to simple 


matter of fact ; annals may enter into 
the causes and consequences of events. 

His eye was so piercing that, as ancient chronicles 
report, he could biunt the weapons of his enemies 
only by looking at them. Johm&on. 

Could you with patience hoar, or 1 relate, 

O nymph I the tedious anna/r of our fate, 

Througn such a train of woes if 1 should run, 

The day would sooner than tho tale be done. 

Dryden. 

ANGER, RESENTMENT, WRATH, 
IRE, INDIGNATION. 

ANGER comes from the Latin angor 
vexation, afigo to vex, compounded of 
an or ad against, and ago to act. RE- 
SENTMENT, in French ressenliment 
from ressenti]\ is compounded of re and 
sentirf signifying to feel again, over and 
over, or for a continuance. WRATH 
and IRE are derived from the same 
source, namely, wrath, in Saxon wrath, 
and ire, in Latin fra anger, Greek tpuj 
contention, all which spring from the 
Hebrew herah, or chcrah, heat or anger. 
INDIGNATION, in Vvcrxcli indigna- 
tion, in Latin indig7iati0i from indig nor 
to think or feel unworthy, marks the 
strong feeling which base conduct or 
unworthy treatment awakens in the miiul. 

An impatient agitation against any 
one who acts contrary to our inclinations 
or opinions is the characteristic of all 
these terms. Resentment is less vivid 
than angei'i and anger than wrath, ire, 
or ifidignation. Anger is a sudden 
sentiment of displeasure ; resentment is 
a continued a/f^er; uorathiA a height- 
ened sentiment of anger, which is poet- 
ically expressed by the word ire. Aiiger 
may be either a selfish or a disinterested 
passion ; it may be provoked by injuries 
ilone to ourselves, or injustice done to 
others : in this latter sense of strong 
displeasure Goil is angry with sinners, 
ami good men may to a certain degree 
be angry with those under their con- 
trol who act improperly. Resentment 
is a brooding sentiment altogether aris- 
ing from a sense of personal injury; 
it is associated with a dislike of the 
offender, as much as the offence, and is 
diminished only by the infliction of pain 
in return ; in its rk|. progress, and 
effects, it is alike opp^ed to the Chris- 
tian spirit. Wrathj^^ ire are the sen- 
timent of a superior Tow'ards an inferior, 
and when provoked by personal injuries 
discovers itself by haughtiness and a 
vindictive temper: as a sentiment of 
displeasure fvrath is unjustifiable be- 
tween man and man ; but the wrath of 
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God may be provoked by the persevering 
impenitence of sinners : the ire of a 
heathen god, according to the gross 
views of Pagans, was but the urath of 
man associated with greater power ; it 
was altogether unconnected with moral 
displeasure. Indignation is a sentiment 
awakened by the unworthy and atro- 
cious conduct of others ; as it is exempt 
from personality, it is not irrecon- 
cilable with the temper of a Cliristian : 
a warmth of constitution sometimes 
gives rise to sallies of anger ; but de- 
pravity of heart breeds resentme^it : 
unbending pride is a great source of 
wrath i but indignation may flow from 
a high sense of honour and virtue. 

ISIoralists have defliind anger to be a desire of rc- 
MMjye Ibv some injury ufTured. Htkelk. 

The temperately revengeful have leisure to we{,{h 
the merits of tliu cause, and thereby j^ither to smother 
their seeret resentments, or to soelfi4Pl<<ciuatc repara- 
tions fur the damages they have sustained. Stkklk. 

Achillos’ wrath, to CIreoee the direful spring 
Of woes unuumber’d, Heavenly Ooddess sing. 

Pope. 

The prophet spoke : when with n gloomy frown 
The rnuuarch started from his shining throne ; 
lilack chuler fill'd his breast that boil'd with ire. 
And from his cye-batls (lasli'd tiie living lire. Pope. 

It is surely nut to be observed without indignation, 
that men may be found of niiuds mean enough to be 
sat islied with this treatment ; wretches w ho are proud 
to obtain the privileges of madmen. J on nsuv. 

ANGKR, CHOLEU, RAGE, FURY. 

ANGER, V. Anger, resentment, 
CHOLEH, in Frencli colcre, Latin 
chidnra, Greek x<»^«poCf comes from 
bile, because the overflowing of the bile 
is both the cause and consequence of 
chnler, RAGE, in French rage, Latin 
rabies madness, and rabio to rave like a 
madman, comes from the Hebrew ragaz 
to tremble or shake with a violent mad- 
ness. FURY, in French furie, Latin 
furor, comes probably from fero to carry 
away, because one is carried or hurried 
away by the emotions oifury. 

These words have a progressive force 
in their signification. Choler expresses 
something more sudden and virulent 
than rage a vehement ebul- 

lition of ; and/i/ry is an excess 
of rage. Anger may be so stilled as 
not to discover itself by any outward 
symptoms; choler is discoverable by 
the paleness of the visage; rage breaks 
forth into extravagant expressions and 
violent distortions ; fury takes away the 
use of the understanding. Anger is an 
infirmity incident to human nature ; it 
ought, however, to be suppressed on all 


occasions : choler is a malady too phy- 
sical to be always corrected by reflection • 
rage and fury are distempers of the 
soul, which nothing but religion and the 
grace of God can euro. 

Tho maxim which Periuncier of Corinth, one of the 
seven sages of Ureecc, IcU as a memorial of his 
knowledge and lionevolence, was zearti, bo 

master of thy Juhnsok. 

Must I give w'ny to your rush cAo/tr/ 

Shall I be friglited when a madman stares? 

SUAKSPSAIIK. 

Oppose not rage wliile rage is in its force. 

Rut give it way awhile, and let it waste. 

Shakspeare. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
way among their servants and dependants. 

Johnson. 

ANGRY, PASSIONATE, HASTY 

ANGRY signifies either having 
anger, or prone to anger, PAS- 
SIt)NATE signifies prone to passion. 
HASTY signifies prone to excess of 
haste from intemperate feeling. 

Angry denotes either a particular 
state or a habit of the mind ; passinnafe 
expresses a habit of the mind ; hasti- 
ness is mostly a temporary feeling. An 
angry man is in a state of anger ; a 

assionate man is habitually prone to 

0 passionate. The angry has less that 
is vehement and impetuous in it than 
the passionate ; the hasty has some- 
thing less vehement, but more sudden 
and abrupt in it than cither. The 
angry man is not always easily pro- 
voked, nor ready to retaliate; but ho 
often retains his anger until the cause 
is removed: the passionate man is 
quickly roused, eager to repay tlie 
oflence, and speedily appeased by the 
infliction of pain of which he afterwards 
probably repents: the hasty man is 
very soon offended, but not ready to 
offend in return ; his angry sentiment 
spends itself in angry words. 

It is (old by Prior, in a panegyric on the Duke of 
Dorset, that his servants used to put themselves in 
his way when hu was angry, lH>causo he was sure to 
recompense them for any indignities which he made 
them suffer. Johnson. 

There is in tho worl4 a certain class of mortals 
known, and contcutedly known by the name of pa» 
donate men, who imagine themselves entitled by 
that distinction to be provoked on every sliaht occa- 
sion. Johnson. 

The king, who saw their squadrons yet unmov'd, 
With hady ardour thus the chiefs reprov’d. Pope. 

/nimadversion, ciutictsm, 

STRICTURE. 

ANIMADVERSION, in Latin ani- 
madversio, from animadvertere, thatls. 
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vertere animum ady signifies to turn 
the mind to a thing. CR1T1CISM» in 
French critiqucy Latin criticus, Greek 
npiriKhCi from Kpivu) to judge, signifies 
by distipction a judgment in literary 
matters. STRICTURE, in Latin 
strictura a glance at any thing, comes 
from strin^o to touch upon lightly or 
in few words. 

Animadversion includes censure and 
reproof; criticism implies scrutiny and 
judgment, whether for or against ; and 
stricture comprehends a partial inves- 
tigation mingled with cerrsure. We 
animadvert on a person's opinions by 
contradicting or correcting them; we 
criticise a person’s works by minutely 
and rationally exposing their imjH)rfec- 
tions and beauties ; wo pass strictures 
on public measures by descanting on 
them cursorily, and censuring them 
partially. Animadversions are too per- 
sonal to be impartial ; consequently 
they are seldom just ; they are mostly 
resorted to by those who want to build 
up one system on the ruins of another : 
criticism is one of the most important 
and honourable departments of litera- 
ture ; a critic ought justly to weigh the 
merits and demerits of authors, but of 
the two his ollice is rather to blame than 
to praise; much less injury will accrue 
to the cause of literature from the se- 
venty than from the laxity oi criticism: 
strictures are mostly the vehicles of 
party spleen ; like most ephemeral pro- 
ductions, they arc too superficial to be 
entitled to serious notice. 

Tlifht! thinj's fall urnliT apnniuec you have paitly 
pur..n«(l ill ready, and tlnnel'oro demand ymir ant- 
tmidt'crsiiin fur thn rcKiilatiu^' so noble an enlertaiu- 
iiient us thill of ibe stage. Stkki.I!;. 

Just rritiri<in deinamis not only that every 
li«>aiity or blemish ho miiintely puiuted out in its dif- 
ferent degree and kind, but iilso that the reaxon and 
foundation of oxcellencca and faults be aoeiirat^dy 
ascertained. Wabtok. 

To ttie end of most of the ]ihiys I have added short 
f'rtV'turts. containing a gi'iierarcensnie of i.iults or 
praise of exceiienco. Johnson. 

ANIMAL, URU^'E, BEAST. 

ANIMAL, in French animaly l.ditin 
animaU from anima life, signifies the 
thing having life. BRUTE is in 
French brute, Latin hrutus dull, Greek 
^apvTTiis Chaldee barout, foolishness. 
BEAST, in French bi^e, Latin Oestia 
idianged from bostirma* Greek 
a beast of burdei\« and to teed, 
signifies properly the thing that feeds. 

Antmai is the generic, brute and 
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beast are the specific terms. The animal 
is the thing that lives and moves. If 
animal he considered as thinking, will- 
ing, refiecting, and acting, it is confined 
in its signification to the human species ; 
if it be regarded as limited in all the 
functions which mark intelligence and 
will, if it be divested of speech and 
reason, it belongs to the brute ; if animal 
be considered, moreover, as to its appe- 
tites, independent of reason, of its desti- 
nation, and consequent dependence on 
its mental powers, it descends to the 
beast, Man and brute are opposed. To 
man an immortal soul is assigned ; hut 
we are not authorized by Scripture to 
extend this dignity to the brutes. “ Tlie 
brutes that perish ” is tire ordinary mode 
of distinguishing that part of the animal 
creation from the superior order of ter- 
restrial heii^ who are destined to exist 
in a future TOrld. Animal, when ap- 
plied to man individually, is a term of 
reproach ; the epithets brute and beast 
are still stronger terms of reproach, the 
perversion of tlie rational faculty being 
at all times more sluK^king and dis- 
graceful than the absence of it by nature. 

Sumo Mould bo apt to say, ho is n conjuror; for 
bo has found tliut a ropuhlic is nut inado up ufovoiy 
body of animnU, but is compost'd of men only, and 
nut oi liorsfs. S'fKKi.E. 

As nnturolias fiamod the ►ovoral speuiosof Udugs 
a« it Moro in a ch.iin, so man soi-ms to lie pl.iccil as 
the middle linkbetweou angels and bfutes. 

Addison. 

Whom e’en the savage beads had sp.ir'd, thev kill'd, 
And strew’d his mangled limbs about tliu hold. 

IJRYDKN. 

TO ANIMATE, INSPIRE, ENLIVEN, 
CHKKR, EXHILARATE. 

ANIMATE, in Latin animatus, from 
animus the mind, and anima the soul 
or vital principle^ signifies in the proper 
sense to give life, and in the moral sense 
^ give spirit. INSPIRE, in French 
inspirer, Latin inspiro, compounded of 
in and Spiro, signifies to breathe life or 
spirit into any one. ENLIVEN, from 
en or in and liven, has the same sense. 
CHEER, in French ch^e, Flemish 
cihe the countenance, Greek x«pa joy, 
signifies the giving joy or spirit. EX- 
HILARATE, in Latin exhilaratus, 
participle of exhilaro, from hilaris, 
Greek IXapog jojrful, Hebrew oilen to 
exult or leap for joy, signifies to make 
glad. 

Animate and inspire imply the com- 
munication of the vital or mental spark ; 
enliven, cheer, and exhilarate, signify 
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actions on the mind or body. To lie 
animated in its physical sense is simply 
to receive the first spark of animal lim 
in liowever small a degree; for there 
arc animated beings in the world pos> 
sessing the vital power in an infinite 
variety of degrees and forms: to be 
animated in the moral sense is to 
receive the smallest portion of the sen- 
tient or thinking faculty, which is 
equally varied in thinking beings ; the 
term animation therefore, taken abso- 
lutely, never conveys the idea of re- 
ceiving any strong degree of either phy- 
sical or moral feeling. To inspire^ on 
the contrary, expresses the communi- 
cation of a strong moral sentiment or 
passion : hence to animate with courage 
IS a less forcible expression than to m- 
with courage: we likewise speak 
o{' inspiring with emulation or a thirst 
for knowledge ; not of animating with 
cmvilatiou or a thirst for knowledge. 
'1 o eJiUven respects the mind ; cheer 
relates to the heart ; exhilarate regards 
tlie spirits, both an'nuil and mental ; 
they all denote an action on the frame 
by the communication of pleasurable 
emotions : the mind is enlivened by 
contemplating the scenes of nature ; 
the imagination is enlivened by reading 
jioctry ; the benevolent heart is cheered 
hy witnessing the happiness of others ; 
the spirits are exhilarated by the con- 
vivialities of social life; conversation 
enlivens society; the conversation of a 
kind and considerate friend cheers the 
drooping spirits in the moments of 
trouble ; unexpected good news is apt 
to exhilarate the spirits. 

Through Hubti-rratioan cells 
Where RPArchiug suiilieiuns bcaicu cuu lint) a way, 
Karlh nnimated hejivcs, Tiiomm>n. 

I'hwh geutle breast with kindly warratli slie moves, 
Jns^tirm new flumes, revives extini'uiblieU loves. 

• Dkyiikn. 

To gMce each subject with enlivening wit. 

Addison. 

Kvery eye bestows the cheering look of apjiroba- 
tion up .11 the humble nuiu. * Cv.UMKRr.ANi>. 

Nor rural sishts alone, but rural sounds ; 
J4’.i:/i//arute the spirit. ('owio 

ANIMATION, LIFE, VIVACITY,® 
SPIRIT. 

ANIMATION and LIFE do not 
differ either in sense or application, but 
the latter is more in familiar use. They 
express cither the particular or general 
state of the mind. VIVACITY and 
SPIRIT express only the habitual na- 
ture and state of the feelings. 


A person of no animation is divested 
of the distinguishing characteristic of 
his nature, which is mind : a person of 
no vivacity is a dull companion ; a ^cr- 
sjii of no spirit is unfit to associate with 
others. A person with animatiore takes 
an interest in every thing : a vivacious 
man catches at every thing that is plea- 
sant and interesting: a spirited man 
enters into plans, makes great exertions, 
and disregards dithculties. A speaker 
may address his audience with more or 
less animation according to the disposi- 
tion in which he finds it : a man of a 
vivacious temper diffuses his vivacity 
into all his words and actions : a man 
of sinrit suits his measures to the jexi- 
gency of his circumstances. 

The Hritish have a lively, nnimated aspect. 

STKKI.K. 

The very dead creation ft'om thy touch 
Assumuii a mimic life. 

Thomson on thk powr.it of the kun. 

llis vivacity is seen^u doing all the ofllccs of life 
witit readiness of spirit, and propriety hi the manin'r 
of doing them . 8 tk Ki,fe 

As full of spirit as the moniji of May. SHAKBPfe.MiR. 

TO ANNOUNCE, PROCLAIM, PUB- 
LISH. 

ANNOUNCE, in Latin annuncio, is 
compounded of an or ad and nuncio to 
tell to any one in a particular manner. 
PROCLAIM, in Latin proclamo, is 
compounded of pro and clamo to cry 
before, or cry aloud. PUBLISH, in 
Latin publico^ from putdicas and po- 
pulus, signifies to make public or known 
to the people at large. 

The characteri.stic sense of those 
words is the making of a thing known 
to numbers of individuals : a thing is 
announced in a formal manner to many 
or few ; it is proclaimed to a neigh- 
bourhood, and published to the world. 
VfQ^nnounce an event that is expected 
and just at hand ; we proclaim an event 
that requires to be known by all the 
parties interested ; we publish what is 
supposed likely to interest all who know 
it. Announcement^aro made verbally, 
or by some well-known signal ; procla- 
mations are made verbally, and aocom- 

J ianied by some appointed si^al ; pub- 
ications are ordinarily made through 
the press, or by oral communication 
from individual to ajPiothcr. The 
arrival of a distinguished )^rson is an- 
nounced the ringing of the bells ; the 
proclamation of peace by a herald is 
ac(;ompanicd with certain ceremoni^ 
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calculated to excite notice ; the publica- 
tion of news is the oftice of tne jour- 
nalist. 

Wf might with as much reason doubt whether the 
sun was intended to enlighten the earth, as whetlier 
Jlc wlKsiiiis framed tiie human mind intended to an- 
nounce rigliteuusness to mankind as a law. Blair. 

]3ut witness, lieralds I and proclaim my vow, 

Witness to gods above, and men below. Pops. 

It very often happens that none are more indus- 
trious in publishing the lileniishesof un extraordinary 
reimtution, than sueh as lie open to the same cen- 
sures in their own cliarae.ter. Addison. 

ANSWER, REPLY, REJOINDER, 
RESPONSE. 

ANSWER, ill Saxon andswaren 
varan, Goth, award andword, Ger- 
iiiaii antwort, compounded of an, ant or 
anti against, or for, and wort a word, 
signifies a word used against or in re- 
turn for another. REPLY comes from 
the French ?'(>pliquci\ Latin replico to 
unfold, signifyinj^ to unfold or enlarge 
upon by way ofcxplaifation. REJOIN 
is compounded of re and join^ signify- 
ing to join or add in return. RE- 
SPONSE, in Latin rcuponsust parti- 
ciple of refspondeo, compounded of re 
and sf}ond(‘(ft signifies to declare or give 
a sanction to in return. 

Under all these terms is included the 
idea of using words in return for other 
words, or returning a sound for a sound. 
An anstver is given to a question ; a 
7'eplif is made to an assertion ; a re- 
joinder is made to a reply ; a respome 
is made in actuirdance with the words 
of another. We either for the 

purpose of atlirmation, information, or 
contradiction ; we always reply, or re- 
join, in Older to explain or confute: 
responses are made by way of assent or 
courirmution. It, is unjiolite not to 
answer when wc are addressed : argu- 
ments arc maintained by the alternate 
replies and rejoimlers of two parties ; 
hut such arguments seldom tend to the 
pleasure and improvement of society : 
the responses in the Liturgy arc pecu- 
liarly calculated to keep alive the at- 
tontiuii of those who take a part in the 
devotion. 

This, as it was (lirpctcd to Donn of the company in 
particular, uuno thought himself obliged to answer. 

Goldsmith. 

lie ngiiin took some time to consider, and civilly 
real cd *' \ Ao ," — “ If you do agree witb me,” rc- 

i 'ldned I, *' in acknowledging the complaiftT.. tell me 
fyou will concur iu piomotiug tlie cum.’* 

CCMHEBLAND. 

All the people anciently were allowed to join in 
psalmody and proyers, and make their premier re- 
^nitonsos. liiNOUAM. £eclesias’ical Antiquititt*. 


An answer may be either spoken or 
written, or delivered in any manner; 
reply and rejoinder are used in personal 
discourse only: a response may be 
said or sung, or delivered in a forma 
manner. 

He seems 

A melancholy messenger — for when 1 ask'd 
What news? his anrecer was a fur-fetch'd sigh. 

Shakspearb. 

Laccdinmon, always disposed to control the grow’- 
ing consequence of her' neLhbours, and sensible of 
tlie b.*id iiolicy of her bile measures, had opened her 
ey'cs to tne folly of expelling llippias on the forged 
responses of the Pythia. Cumberland. 

Animals as well as men may give 
answers or make responses, though not 
replies or rejoinders. 

The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake. 

The mellow bultiuch answers from the grove. 

Thomson 

Loose fly his forelock and bis ample mane, 
Responsive to the distant neigh he neighs. C’owper 

ANSWERABLE, RE.SPONSIBLE, AC- 
COUNTABLE, AMENABLE. 

ANSWERABLE, from answer, sig- 
nifies ready or able to answer for. RE- 
SPONSIBLE, from respondeo to a/i- 
swer, has a similar meaning in its ori- 
ginal sense. ACCOUNTABLE, from 
account, signifies able or ready to give 
an account. AMENABLE, from the 
French aniener to lead, signifies liable 
to be led or bound. 

Between answerable and responsible 
there is a close alliance in the sense, 
but some difference in the application. 
A person is answerable genei-ally in 
respect to what he undertakes to pay or 
take charge of; he is answerable for 
his own debts, or for the debts of others, 
to which he has made himself liable ; 
he may also be answerable for things 
left in liis charge; responsible is ap- 
plied to higher matters of trust or duty ; 
as an officer is responsible for the con- 
duct of the men who are under him ; 
so to hold a responsible situation under 
government ; and in an extended sense, 
to be morally responsible, that is, re- 
spmsible to society as a moral agent. 

& replied, that he would give orders for guards 
toWu'DU us who should bo answerable for every 
thing. Brydons. 

It wns iMird Sackville’s fate to act fur seveml 
years in a responsible office during an unpopular and 
unprosperuus war. Cumberland. 

Answerable and responsible convey 
the idea of a \dedge given for the per- 
formance of some act, or the fulfilment 
of some engagement, a breach of which 
subjects the defaulter to loss, punish- 
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ment, or disgrace : accountable implies 
simply giving an account or explana- 
tion of one's proceedings. The two 
former have respect to the obligations 
of others as well as our own, but the 
latter respects properly one's own obli- 
gations only : the accountability results 
troin the relation of the parties ; a per- 
son is accountable to his employer for 
the manner in which he has conducted 
any business intrusted to him ; a child 
is accouiifahlc to his parents for all his 
actions while he is under their control ; 
and we are all accountable to the Great 
Judge of all. Tohe ame.uable is to be 
acrountuhlc as far as laws and regula- 
tions bind a person ; one is amenable to 
the laws of society, or he is amenable 
to the rules of the house in which he is 
only an inmate. 

Ity our nucient laws, wliuo\<*r harboured any 
stranger I'ur mure than two nights was nnxwerahle to 
ilu' piildic Cur any ull'oMcu that such his inniaUrmiglil 
Cullliuit. Jil.ACKSrONK. 

As a |u!rsnn*s retpunsibiltti/ boars respect to his 
reason, so (U) human punisliincnts liearresjjcct to his 
rt'spnns’UilUjf : iiithiits and boys arc chastised l)y the 
liiiiidof the parent or the master; rntional adults 
aie ammablc to the laws. Cumqeki.ANU. 

We kuow that we are the subjoets of a Supreme 
Righteous Ciovernor, to whom we arc accountable 
tor our conduct. Ulaiu. 

ANTKCKDKNT, rKKCEDlNO, FORK- 

GOING, PREVIOUS, ANTERIOR, 

PRIOR, FORMER. 

ANTECEDENT, in Latin anfere- 
dem, that is a7ite and cedens going 
before. PRECEDING, in Latin wr<?- 
cedensy going before. FOREGOING, 
literally going before. PREVIOUS, 
ill h’xim prmnus^ that is pree and via 
making a way before. ANTERIOR, 
the comparative of the Latin ante before. 
PRIOR, in Latin prior, comparative of 
primus first. FORMER, in English 
the comparative of first. 

AntecedenU prccedin^y foregoingy 
previousy are employed for what goc.s or 
happens before : anterior yiyriory for rntty 
Ibr what is, or exists before. Antecedent 
marks priority of order, place, and posi- 
tion, with tliis peculiar circumstance, 
that *t denotes the relation of influence, 
dependence, and connexion established 
between two objects : thus, in logic the 
premises are called the antecedenty and 
the conclusion the consequent ; in the- 
ology or politics, the antecedent is any 
decree or resolution which influences 
another decree or action; in rnathc- 
matic.s, it is that term from which any 


induction can he drawn to another ; in 
grammar, the antecedent is that which 
requires a particular regimen from its 
subsequent. Antecedent and precediftg 
both denote priority of time, or the 
order of events; but the formei' in a 
more vague and indeterminate manner 
than the latter. A preceding event is 
that which happens immediately before 
the one of which we are speaking ; 
whereas aiitecedent may have events or 
circumstances intervening. An ante- 
cedent proposition may be separated 
from its consequent by other jiroposi- 
tions: but a preceding proposition is 
closely followed by another. In this 
sense antecedent is opposed iopostenor ; 
jtreceding to succeeding, 

Tlio KcvLMJtopn ceuturiA!i sinco the birtb of Christ 
are nntrreftrnt to tiu* cighlopnth, or tlu* one we live 
in ; but it in the Hcvoutuonth only w'tiich we ciill the 
preceding one. TRueiLEU. 

Precedmg respects simply the suc- 
cession of times* and things; but pre- 
vious denotes the succession of actions 
and events, with the collateral idea of 
their connexion with and influence upon 
each other : we speak of the preceding 
day, or the preceding chapter, merely 
as the day or chapter that goes before ; 
but when wo speak of a preifhus en- 
gagement or Vi previous inquiry, it sup- 
poses an engagement or inquiry prepara- 
tory to something that is to follow: 
previous is opposed to .subsequent : 
foregoing is employed to mark the order 
of things narrated or stated ; as when 
we speak of the foregoing statement, 
the foregoing objections, or the fore- 
going calculation, &c. ; foregoing is 
opposed to following. 

Little attention was jiaiil to literature by tlie 
Ilojnans in the eurlv and more martial ngen. 1 read 
of iiu nollcctioiiM of uookti (Infrcedent to thoKO made 
by iFmiliiig Ptiulus and Liiriilliis. C'u.MHKKr.AND. 

liOttcTB from Rome, dated the 13lli instant, *ay, 
that*on the precedimj .Sunday Ida llolineaa waw 
carried in an open chair from St. Putcr’a to St. 
Mary 'a. Strki.k. 

A boding ailcnro reigna 

Dead tbrougb tlic dim expaIl^e, auxu the dull sound 
That from the muuatain, preoioug to the aturm. 

Rolls o’er the muttering jj,arih. Thomson. 

Oonsistentlv with tlio foregoing prin':tpltf8 wo may 
deflne origin.il and native poetry to be ihelaiiguagti 
of the violent passions, expressed in exact measures. 

.SlU W. JoNKS. 

Anterior, prior, and former, have all 
a relative sense, and arc used for things 
that afe more before than others : an- 
terior is a technical term to denote 
forwardne.ss in plat’-e or time, but more 
commonly the former, as in anatomy ; 
the anterior or fore part of the skull, is 
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contradistinction to the posterior part ; 
so likewise the anterior or fore front of 
a building, in opposition to the back 
front : prior is used in the sense of 
previqus when speaking comparatively 
of two or more things, when it implies 
anticipation ; a prior claim invalidates 
the one that is set up ; a prior engage- 
ment prevents the forming of any other 
that is proposed: former is employed 
cither with regard to times, as former 
times, in contradistinction to later pe- 
riods, or with regard to propositions, 
when the former or first thing men- 
tioned is opposed to the latter or last 
mentioned. 

It'diat b» the anteriouror upper part wherein the 
senses are placed, and that the poi>teriuur or lower 
purl ifi tliiit whicli ia opposite iluTeiinto, there is no 
int'crior or lower part iu this animal ; for the senses 
beinK jilueed iit both extremes makes both ends 
outeriuur, whicli is impossible. 

llRuw'NE. Vulgar Error* . 

Some accounts make Thamyris Uie eighth epic 
poet prior to Homer, an aiithoaity to which no credit 
seems duo. ’ CuMBKat.ANo. 

Former follies pass away and aie forgotten. 
Tho*.e >\bieh are piesuul strike observation and 
ehurpon ceusuro. 

TO APOLOGIZK, DEFK>D, JUSTIFY, 
EXCULPATE, EXCUSE, PLEAD. 

APOLOGIZE, from the Greek avo- 
Xoyia, and aTroXoyto/iat, compounded 
of aTTo from or away, and Xtyw to speak, 
signifies to do away by speaking. DE- 
EEN1-), in French defendre^ Latin de- 
fansusy participle of defendoy is com- 
pounded of de and fvndoy signifying to 
keep or ward oil*. JUSTIFY, in French 
justifiery Latin justifrOy is compounded 
i)f Justus and faaOy signifying to do 
justice, or to put right. EXCULPATE, 
in Latin exculpatusy participle of ex- 
culpoy compounded of ex and culpa, 
signifies to get out of a fault. EXCUSE, 
in French excusery Latin excusOy com- 
pounded of ex and causa, signifies to 
get out of any cause or affair. PLEAD, 
in French plaider^ may cither come 
from placitum or placendum, or be con- 
tracted from appel latum. 

There is always ‘some imperfection 
supposed or real which gives rise to an 
apologtf ; with regard to persons it pre- 
supposes a consciousness of impropriety, 
if not of guilt; we apologize for an 
error by acknowledging ourselves guilty 
of it : a defence presupposes a cons'eious- 
ness of innocence more or less; we 
defend ourselves against a charge by 
proving its fallacy : a justification is 
fnundeu on the conviction not only of 


entire innocence, but of strict propriety ; 
w^e justify our conduct against any im- 
putation by proving that.it was blame- 
less: exculpation rests on the convic- 
tion of innocence with regard to the 
fact; we exculpate ourselves from all 
blame by proving that we took no part 
in the transaction : excuse and plea are 
not grounded on any idea of innocence ; 
they are rather appeals for favour resting 
on some collateral circumstance which 
serves to extenuate ; Viplea is frequently 
an idle or unfounded excuse, a frivolous 
attempt to lessen displeasure ; we excuse 
ourselves for a neglect by alleging in- 
disposition ; we plead for forgiveness by 
solicitation and entreaty. 

An apology mostly «respects the con- 
duct of individuals with regard to each 
other as equals ; it is a voluntary act, 
springing out of a regard to decorum, or 
the good opinion of others. To a\ oid 
misunderstandings it is necessary to 
apologize for any omission that wears 
tlie appearance of neglect. A defence 
respects matters of higher importance ; 
the, violation of laws or public morals; 
judicial questions decided in a court, or 
matters of opinion which are offered to 
the decision of the public : no ono de- 
fends himself but ho whose conduct or 
opinions are called in question. jus- 
tification is applicable to all moral eases 
in common file, whether of a serious 
nature or otherwise : it is the act of in- 
dividuals towards each other according 
to their different stations : no one can 
demand a justification from another 
without a suflicient authority, and no 
one will attempt to justify himself to 
another whose authority he does not 
acknowledge : men justify themselves 
cither on principles of honour, or from 
the less creditable motive of concealing 
their imperfections from the observation 
and censure of others. An exculpation 
is the act of an inferior, it respects the 
violations of duty towards the superior ; 
it is dictated by necessity, and seldom 
the offspring of any higher motive than 
the desire to screen one's self from 
punishment: exculpation regards of- 
fences only of commission ; excuse is 
employed for those of omission as well 
as commission: we excuse ourselves 
otlcner for what we have not done, than 
for what we have done : it is the act of 
persons in all stations, and arises from 
various motives, dishonourable or other- 
wise: a person may often have sub- 
stantial masons to excuse himself from 
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doing a thing, or for not having done it ; 
an excuse may likewise sometimes be 
tha refuge of idleness and selfishness. 
To plead is properly a judicial act, and 
extended in its sense to the ordinary 
concerns of life ; it is mostly employed 
for the benefit of others, rather than 
ourselves. 

Excuse and plea, which are mostly 
employed in an unfavourable sense, are 
to apology, defence, and exculpation, 
as tlie means to an end ; an apology is 
lame when, instead of an honest con- 
fession of an unintentional en*or, an idle 
attempt is made at justification . a de- 
fence is pour when it does not contain 
sufiiciout to invalidate the charge: a 
justification is nugatory when it applies 
to conduct altogether wrong : an excuse 
or a plea is frivolous or i<lle, which turns 
upon some falsehood, inisrepresentatiou, 
or irrelevant point. 

nut for this practiop (rlotr iction'), howover vilo, 
so lit* It.ivo ilui'tfil lu upiiiiytzo by cuuien<liii({ that the 
roj'orl by which they lujuicd an absent charaotor 
was true. Ha wkkswohth. 

Attiickod by preat injuries, the mini «if mild and 
piMitlo spirit >\ilt foci wli-it human naitno feels, and 
defend and rrmnit as his duty allows hint. 

Ur.AiR. 

Whatever private views uml passions /, 

No c.iuse can justify so black a tlee»l. Thomson. 

A good chibl will not seek to erailpate herself at 
the expense of llie most revered characters. 

Richakosok. 

The strength of the passions will never be ac- 
cc]ited as an excuse for complying with them. 

Spkctatou. 

Poverty on this occasion pleads ht*r c.auKt* very 
notably, and represents to her obi landlord that 
■tboiihl she bo driven out of the country, all their 
tr.ides, arts, and sciences would Ih) driven out with 
her. Addison. 

APPAREL, ATTIRE, ARRAY. 

APPAREL, in French appareil, like 
the word apparatus, comes from tho 
Latin apparatus or adparatus, signify- 
ing the thing fitted or adapted for 
another. ATTIRE, compounded of at 
or ad and tire, in French tirer, Latin 
traho to draw, signifies the thing drawn 
or put on. ARRAY is compounded 
of ar or ad and ray or row, sitrnifying 
the state of being in a row, or being in 
order. 

These terms are all applicable to 
dress or exterio*' decoration. Apparel 
IS the dress of every one ; attire is the 
dress of the great ; array is the dress 
of particular persons on particular occa* 
sions : it is tne first object of every man 
to provide himself with apparel suitable 


to his station ; but the desire of shining 
forth in gaudy attire is the property of 
little minds: on festivals and solemn 
occasions it may be proj^cr for those 
who are to be conspicuous to set them- 
selves out with a comely array, Ap})arel 
and attire respect the quality and 
fashion of the thing; but array has 
regard to the disposition of the things 
with their neatness and decorum : ap- 
parel may be costly or moan ; attire 
may be gay or shabby ; but array will 
never be otherwise than neat or comely. 

It is much, that this depraved custom of painting 
the face should so long escape the penal laws, hoth 
ol the church and stale, w'hich have been very severe 
against luxury in apparel. n^cu.N. 

A robe of tis-siie, stilT with gulden wire, 

An upper vest, onco Helen’s rich attire. Dkvofn. 

Fho seem’d a virgin of the Spartan blouil, 

\Viih sneli array Ilarpiilyce boslrude 

Her Thraeiun courser. Drvdf n. 

APPARENT, VISIHI.K, CI.EAR, PLAIN, 

OBVIOUS, EVIDENT, MANIFEST. 

APPARENT, in Latin apparens, 
paitici))le of appareo to appear, signifies 
the quality of appearing. VISIBLK, 
in Latin visihilis, from risus, participle 
of video, to see, signifies capable of being 
seen. CLEAR, in French chiir^ Ger- 
man, Swedish, &c., hlar, Latin clariis, 
Greek yXavpog^ comes from yXaixTtruj to 
shine. PLAIN, in Latin planus even, 
signifies what is so smooth and unen- 
cumbered that it can be seen. OB- 
VIOUS, in Latin obvius, compounded 
of ob and via, signifies the quality of 
lying in one's way, or before one's eyes. 
EVIDENT, in French evident, Latin 
evidens, from video^ Greek ci^w, Hebrew 
ido, to know, signifies as good us certain 
or known. MANIFg^T, in French 
manifeste, Latin manifestus, com- 
pounded o^manus the hand miXfestus, 
participle of fendo to fall in, 8ignifie.s 
the quality of being so near that it can 
be laid hold of by the hand. 

These words agree in expressing va- 
rious degrees in the capability of seeing; 
but visible is the onl^ one used purely 
in a physical sense ; apparent, clear, 
plain, and obvious, are used physically 
and morally ; evident and manifes 
solely in a moral acceptation. 
which is simply an object of sight is 
visible; '^that which presents itself to 
our view in any form real or otherwise 
is apparent : the stars themselves are 
visible to us; but their size is appa- 
rent. 
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The perception intellective oAen corrects the re- 
port of phantasy, as in the apparent bij^ness of the 
sun, and the apparent crookedness of the stufT in air 
and water. Hale. 

The\tiinbla and p«sent are for brutes: 

A slender portion, and a narrow bound. Youxo* 

Visible is applied to that which merely 
admits of being seen ; apparent and the 
other terras denote not only what is to 
be seen, but what is easily to be seen : 
they are all applied as epithets tor objects 
of mental discernment ; what is apparent 
strikes the view, what is clear is to be seen 
in all its parts and in its proper colours ; 
it is opposed to that which is obscure : 
what is plain is seen by a plain under- 
.stavding ; it requires no deep rellection 
nor severe study ; it is opposed to what is 
intricate: what is presents itself 
readily to the mind of every one ; it is seen 
at the first glance, and is opposed to that 
which is abstruse : what is evident is 
seen forcibly, and leaves no hesitation on 
tlic mind ; it is opposdll to that which is 
dubious : manifest is a greater degree 
of the evident; it strikes on the under- 
standing and forces conviction ; it is 
opposed to that which is dark. A thing 
is apparent upon the face of it : a case 
is clear ; it is decided on immediately : 
a truth is plain , it is involved in no 
perplexity ; it is not multifarious in its 
bearings: a falsehood 'vi plain; it ad- 
mits of no question : a reason is obvious ; 
it flows out of the nature of the case : 
a proof is evident ; it reciuires no dis- 
cussion, there is nothing in it that 
clashes or contradicts ; the guilt or inno- 
cence of a person is evident when every 
thing serves to strengtlien the conclu- 
sion : a contradiction or absurdity is 
manifest which is felt by all as soon as 
it is perceived. , 

The business men arc chiefly nnnvorsnnt in does 
not only give a certain cast or turn to their niiuils, 
but is v’eiy apparent in thoir uutwa'd behavibur. 

UupaF.LL. 

It is plain that our skill in literature is owing to 
the knowledge of Greek and Latin, which that they 
are still preserved among us, can be ascrilx'd only to 
u religious regard. ^ 11 kiikei.ey. 

We pretend to give n clmr account how thunder 
and lightning are produced. Tkmflk. 

It is ohv'wut to remark that wc follow nothing 
heartily unless curriud to it by inclination. Ghovk. 

li h evident thrd fame, considered merely as the 
immortality of a name, is nut less likelV to be t ho 
rew ard of iiad actions than of goo<i. Johnson. 

Among the many inconsistencies which folly pro* 
duces in the iiuman mind, there has often been ob* 
seized a manifei^t and striking contrariety between 
the life of an author and his wrtiitgs. Johnson. 


APPlilARANCi:, AIR, ASPKCT. 

APPEARANCE signifies the thing 
that appears or the manner of appearing. 
AIR, V. Air, manner, ASPECT, in 
Latin aspect us, from aspicio to look 
upon, signifies the thing that is looked 
upon or seen. 

Appearance is the generic, the rest 
are specific terms. The whole external 
form, figure, or colours, whatever is visi- 
ble to the eye, is its appearance: air is 
a particular appearance of any object as 
far as it is indicative of its quality or 
condition ; an air of wretchedness or 
poverty : aspect is the partial appear- 
ance of a body as it presents one of its 
sides to view; a gloomy or cheerful 
aspect. It is not safe to judge of either 
persons or things altogetlier by appear- 
ances : tlie ajrpearance and reality are 
often at variance: the appearance of 
the sun is that of a moving body, hut 
astronomers assert that it has no motion 
round the earth : there are particular 
town.s, habitations, or rooms which have 
always an air of comfort, or the con- 
trary : this is a sort of appearance the 
most to be relied on : politicians of a 
certain stamp are always busy in judg- 
ing for the future from the aspect of 
affairs; hut their predictions, like those 
of astrologers who judge from Xha aspect 
of the heavens, fretiuently turn out to 
the discredit of the prophet. 

Th(' hero answers with the respect dun to tlie 
beautiful appearance site made. Steki.k. 

Some who had themost assuming air went directly 
of themselves to error w ithout expecting a coiidnolor. 

Parnkli,. 

Her motions were Bte.idy and comi>osed. arid her 
aspect st'riouB but cheerful; her name was Patience. 

Addison. 

APPEASE, CALM, PACIFY, QUIET, 
STILL. 

APPEASE, V, To allay, CALM, 
in French calmer, from almus bright, 
signifies to make bright. PACIFY, 
in Latin pacifico, compounded of pax 
and facio, signifies to make peace or 
peaceable. QUIET, in French quiet, 
Latin quietus, from quies rest, signifies 
to put to rest. STILL signifies to make 
siili. 

To appease is to remove great agita- 
tion ; to calm is to bring into a tranquil 
state. The wind is appeased; the sea 
is calmed. With regard to persons, it is 
necessary to appease those who are in 
transports of passion, and to calm those 
who are in trouble, anxiety, or appro- 
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hension. Appease respects matters of 
force or violence, calm those of in- 
quietude and distress : one is appeased 
by a submissive behaviour, and calmed 
by the removal of danger. Pacify cor- 
responds to appease^ and quiet to calm : 
in sense they are the same, but in ap- 
plication they differ ; appease and calm 
are used only in reference to objects of 
importance ; pacify and quiet to those 
of a more familiar nature : the uneasy 
humours of a child are pacified^ or its 
groundless fears are quieted. Still is 
a loftier expression than any of the 
former terms; serving mostly for the 
grave or poetic style ; it is an onomato- 
peYa for restraining or putting to silence 
that which is noisy and boisterous. 

A lofty city liy my haiul id raisM, 

Pyi'inuUon piiniHh'd, and my lortl appeased. 

DuvnitN. 

All powerful harmony, that 
And e-tilm the suriows of tlie 

Mar:«h. 

My breath ran stHl the wind' 

ruoloud the fluu, charm duw ellinK sen. 

And stop the iloodd of heuvei iiEAtTMCNr. 

APPLAUSF,, ACCLAMATION. 

APPLAUSE, from the Latin ap- 
phvudoy signifies literally to clap or 
stamp the feet to a tiling. ACC],.A- 
M ATI ON, from acclamOt signities a 
crying out to a thing. 

These ttu’ms express a public demon- 
stration ; the former by means of a 
noise with the hands or feet ; the latter 
by means of shouts and cries : the 
former being employed as a testimony 
of approbation ; the latter as a sanction, 
or an indication of respect. An actor 
looks for aj plause ; a speaker looks 
for acclamation. What a man does 
calls forth applause, but the person 
himself is mostly received with acc/a- 
maUom. At the husitings popular 
speeches meet with applause, and fa- 
vourite members are greeted with loud 
acclamations. 

Amidst tho loud applauses oii)\e shore, 

Uyas outKtrix)p’d the rest and spruni; before. 

Drydkn. 

When this illustrious person (the Duke of 
Marlbro’) touched on the shore, he was received by 
the acclamations of the people. Stkslk. 

TO APPOINT, ORDER, PRESCRIBE, 
ORDAIN. 

APPOINT. V, To allot. ORDER, 
in French ordre, Latin ordino to ar- 
range, dispose, ordo order, Greek 
a row of trees, which is the symbol of 


order. PRESCRIBE, in Latin pre- 
scriho, comiwunded of pne before, and 
scribo to write, signifies to draw a lino 
for a person. ORDAIN is a variation 
of order, * 

To appoint is either tho act .of an 
equal oi* superior : we appoint a meet- 
ing with any one at a given time and 
place; a king appoints his ministers. 
To order is the act of one invested wiih 
a partial authority : a customer orders 
a commodity from his tradesman : a 
master gives his order,^ to his servant. 
To prescribe is the act of one who is 
superior by virtue of his knowledge ; a 
physician presa’ibes to his patient. I o 
ordain is an act emanating froin^ tlie 
highest authority : kings and councils 
ordain ; but their ordinances must be 
conformable to what is ordained by tlie 
Divine Being. Appointments are made 
for tlie coiivcnienco of individuals oi 
communities ; but they may be altered 
or annulled at tke jdijasure of the con- 
tracting parties. Orders are dictated 
by the superior only, but they presup- 
pose a discretionary obligation on the 
part of the individual to whom they are 
given. Prescriptions are binding on 
none but such as voluntarily admit tlicir 
authority ; but ordinances leave no 
choice to those on whom they are im- 
posed to accept or reject them : the 
ordinances of man are not less binding 
than those of God, so long as they do nut 
expressly contradict the divine law. 

Appointments kept, orders exe- 
cuted or obeyed, •frrescriptions followed, 
ordinances submitted to. It is a point 
of politeness or honour, if not of direct 
moral obligation, to keep the appoint- 
ments which we have made. Interest 
will lead men to execute the orders 
which they receive *in the course of 
business : duty obliges them to obey 
the*orrfm of their superiors. It is a 
nice matter to prescribe to another 
without hurting his pride; this prin- 
ciple leads men often to regard the 
counsels of their best friends prescrip- 
tions : with children it is an unques- 
tionable duty to follow the prescriptions 
of those whose age, station, or expe- 
rience, authorize them to prescribe. 
God has ordained all things for our 
good ; it rests with ourselves to submit 
to his ordinances and be happy. 

Majestic mouth* 

Set out with him to their appointed race. Drvdkk. 

The whole course of thinz* i* *o or«/ere(/, (lint w'o 
neither by an irregular and precipitate educatiu^^ 
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Woomo men too soon ; nor by a fond and triflini^ in- 
dulueuutf Ix) suffered to continue children fur ever. 

B 1 .AIB. 

Sir Francis B.icon, in his Essay upon Health, has 
not thought it improper to yrnacribe to his rentier a 
poeifi or a prosiiect. where lie particularly dissuades 
liim from knotty and subtle disquisitions. Addisum. 

It was perhaps ordained by Provglence to hinder 
us from tyrannising over one another, that no indi- 
vidual should be of such importance as to catis-e by 
his retirement or death any chasm in the world. 

Johnson. 

TO APPRAISE, OR APPREfclATE, 
ESTIMATE, ESTEEM. 

APPRAISE, APPRECIATE, from 
upprecio aild appreciatus, participle of 
aj)preriOy compounded of dp or ad and 
pretium a price, signifies to set a price 
or value on a thing, ESTIMATE 
cotnes from estimatus, participle of 
estimo to value. To ESTEEM is a 
variation of estimate. 

Appraise and appreciate arc used in 
precisely the same sense, for setting a 
value on anything accmvling to relative 
circumstances ; but the one is used in 
the proper, and the other in the figura- 
tive sense : a sworn appraiser appraises 
goods according to the condition of the 
articles, and their saleable property; 
the characters of men are appireciated 
by others when their good and bad 
qualities are justly put in a balance. 

Tht* thing.s are not sold, they avc only appraised. 

HhArK>.TONK. 

To the flnUhiiig of hU course, let every one direct 
his eye : ami let him now apprcaate life aectmlingto 
the value it will be louiid to have when suiumeil up 
at the close, Ulair, 

To estimate a thing is to get the sum 
of its value by calculation ; to esteem 
any thing is to judge its actual and 
intrinsic value. Estimate is u.sed either 
in a proper or a figurative acceptation ; 
esteem only in a moral sense : the cx* 
pense of an undertaking, losses by fire, 
gains by trade, are estimated at a cerjtain 
.sum ; the estimate may be too high or 
too low : the moral worth of men is often 
estimated above or below the reality, 
according to the particular bias of the 
estimator ; but there are individuals of 
such an unquestionable worth that they 
need only to be known in order to be 
esteemed. 

Tha extent of the trade of the Greeks, how liiglily 
'tuever it may have been estimated in aucient times, 
was io pruportiou to the low condition of thrir 
marine. Robertson. 

If a lawyer were to be osteemed only as ho uses 
his parts in contending for justice, and wore imme- 
diattdy despicable when he appeared id a cause 
which he could not but know w^is an unjust one. 
«kow liuiiotirabltt would his character he! Stkelk, 


TO APPREHEND, CONCEIVE, SUP 
POSE, IMAGINE. 

To APPREHEND, from the Latin 
ad and prehendo, signifies to take into 
the mind. CONCEIVE, from tlie 
Latin con and capio, to take together, 
that is, to put together in the mind. 
SUPPOSE, from the Latin suppono, 
to nut one thing in the place of another. 
IMAGINE, from imago, to have an 
image or figure of any thing in the 
mind. 

To apprehend is simply to take an 
idea into the mind; thus wc may appre- 
hend any object that we hoar or see : to 
conceive is to form an idea in the min<l, 
as to conceive the idea of doing any 
thing, to conceive a design. 

IlruU‘8 and m«n have their seusuriola, or little 
Bon.soriums by uliic-Ii they apprehend the jireseure, 
and perceive the acliou»,of a lew ubjects th.it lie coii- 
tigiiuns to them. Addison. 

He first conceives, then perfects liis design 

As a mere instrument in hands diiitie. Cowper. 

Afprehemling is the first effort of the 
thinking faculty ; conceiving is the act 
of a more matured understanding ; the 
former belingsto children as well as 
grown persons, the latter more properly 
to grown persons. Apprehending is 
performed by the help of the senses ; we 
may be quick or dull of apprehension. 
Conceiving is performed by rellection 
and combination; we may conceive pro- 
perly or improperly. 

Dark night, that from the eye his function takes. 
The ear more quick oi apprekvmdon makes. 

Shakspkark. 

A state of innocence and happinoss is so renioie 
from all we ha\e ever seen, that alUiuii}ih w** euu 
easily conceive it as possible, yet our spceulatinns 
upon it must be general and confused. Johnson. 

That of whicli w^e can have no sensible 
impression is not to be apprehended, 
that which is •above the reach of our 
thought is not to be conceived. 

We must be content to know that the Spirit of 
God is present with us, by the effects wliieli ho pro 
duceth in us. t)iir outward senses are too gross to 
apprehend \\im. Addison 

It is not in the power of imagination to conceive 
the fearful eflfects of Umuipotence incensed. 

Addison. 

To apprehend and to conceive are 
applied only to reality, to suppose and 
imagine are applied to things which 
may exist only in the imagination ; but 
the former being drawn from that which 
is real may be probable or improbable 
according to circumstances, the Iktter 
being the peculiar act of the iraagina- 
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lion, more commonly exists in the ima- 
gination only. 

It can scarce lie ttuppoMd tliut the mincl is more 
vteoTuus when we sleep than when we wake. 

IlAWKfRWOHTII. 

It is a mistake to imagine that creeds were at Arst 
Intended to tiMich in full and explhtt terms all that 
should be believed by Christians. Watekland. 

These terms are all employed to denote 
one's opinion or belief in regard to 
ordinary matters with a like distinction. 
Api)rehend expresses the weakest kind 
of belief, the having the least idea of the 
presence of a thing. 

Nothing is n misery 

Unless our weakness apprehend it no. Shakspeare. 

A man is said to conceive that on 
which he forms a direct opinion. 

This sroat fundamental triith, unestablishcd or 
unawak(>na<l in the minds of men, is, 1 conceive, the 
real source and support of all our iutldelity. Youno. 

What one suf)j)Of:es may admit of a 
doubt, it is frequently only conjectural. 

It is there supposed, that all our infidels, whatever 
scheme, for arKument's sake and to keep themselves 
in countenance, they patronixe. am l»etrayed into 
their deplorable error by some doubt of their immur- 
tolity at the bottom. Youno, 

What one imagines may be altogether 
improbable or impossible, and that which 
cannot be imagined may he too impro- 
bable to admit of being believed. 

The Karl of Rivers did not imagine tliere could 
exist, in a human form, a mother that would ruin her 
own son without euriciiing herself. Johnson. 

TO APPREHEND, FEAR, DREAD. 

To APPREHEND (v. To apprehend, 
conceive) signifies to have an idea of 
danger in one's mind without neces- 
sarily implying any sentiment of fear. 
FEAR, in Saxon Latin y^awor, and 
Greek to shudder, expresses the 

sentiment in a greater or less degree. 
DREAD, in Latin territo, and Greek 
rapatrtrw to trouble, expresses the high- 
est degree of fear. 

What is possible may be appre- 
hended ; we may apprehend a change 
in the weather, or that an accident will 
take place by the way. What is pro- 
bable may be feared : wo may fear the 
consequences of a person’s resentment. 
Not only the evil which is nigh, but 
that which is exceeding great, produces 
dread. 

Our aatuml sense of right and wrong produces an 
r^pprehensum of meritetl punishment when we hove 
coromiited a crime. H7.AIR. 

That which \% feared may sometimes be avoided j 
but that which is regretted to*cUy may bd regretted 
again to-morrow JouirsoN. 


All men think all men mortal but themselves 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden 
dread. Youno. 

Apprehend is said only of thmgs. 
Fear and dread are also applied lo per- 
sons with the like distinction : fear is a 
salutary sentiment ; it is the sentiment 
ofa child towards a parent or instructor : 
dread, as towards a fellow-creaturo, is 
produced by harshness and oppression* 
but in regard to our Maker is produced 
by the consciousness of guilt. 

They are universally feared and respected, 

• Rrvdone. 

Intomb'd my fear of deatlil "and <#veryyi?ar. 

The dread of every evil, but thy fh)wh. Y%vm. 

APPROACH, ACCESS, ADMITTANCE. 

APPROACH, compounded of ap or 
ad, and proach, in French proche 
near, Latin pro.rhnus nearest, signifies 
near to, that is eoraing near to. AC- 
CESS. in Latin accessus, from ac or 
ad, and redo to go, is properly gotng to. 
ADMITTANCE, v. Admittance. 

Approach signifies the coming near 
or towards an object, and consequently 
is an unfinished act, but access and 
admittance are finished acts ; access is 
the coming to, that is as close to an 
object as is needful ; and admittance is 
the coming into any place, or into the 
presence or society of any person. Ap- 
proach expresses simply tho act of 
drawing near, but access and admit- 
tance comprehend in their signification 
the liberty and power of coming to or 
into: an apjyroach may be quick or 
slows an access easy or diflicult, an ad- 
mittance free or exclusive. 

Hill service in tho cighty^pightli ii nntorioiialy 
known, when, at the first news of the Spaniards’ ap- 
proach, \w towed at a cable witli hi* own hands to 
draw cyit the harlxiur-bound ships into the sea. 

Fuller. 

When we are wrong’d and would unfolrl our gnefs. 
W'e ore denied access unto his person. Shakspeake. 

As my pleasiirns are almost wholly confined to 
those of'tho sight, 1 take it for a peculiar happiness 
that 1 ha\e always iiad an^asy and famiiiur 
tance to the fair sex. Tatleh. 

Approach may sometimes be taken 
for a road or way of approach, which 
brings it nearer in sense to the other 
terms, as the approaches to a bridge or 
a town. 

The approach to Messina is the finest that can he 
imagined. 

Access is used only in its proper senso , 
for the act of persons ; approach and 
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admittance are employed figuratively, 
as the aiyproach of winter, age, &c., or 
the apj^oach to immorality, in the 
sen^llB of coming near to it in similitude, 
the admittance of thoughts into the 
mind. 

There ie no approach to an invasion of the divine 
aUi’iljuttftf iii the invucutiua of Kaints, but I think it 
ia will-worsiiip und presumption. Johnson. 

In the difficulties of busitiess and great affairs, 
such an unintermilted und unshaken perseverance, 
as if he never tasted wliut it was to indulge in his 
own ease, or the pleasures of conversation ; and yet 
lu the entertainments of conversation such an open- 
taking agreeablenuss, as if no thoughts of business 
could ever find admtUance. 

PaKAMBCE TO LOBD CaOOOAN'S 

Patent or PrsaAOE. 

fo APPROACH, APPROXIMATE. 

APPROACH, V, Approach, AP- 
PROXIMATE, compounded of ap and 
proximus to come nearest or next, sig- 
nifies either to draw near or bring near. 
To approach is intransitive only; a 
person approaches an* object. To ap- 
proximate is both transitive and intran- 
sitive ; a person approximates two ob- 
jects to each other. 

Lambs push at those that approach them with 
their horns before the first budding of a horn 
appears. Addison. 

Shakspeare approximates the remote and far. 

.Johnson. 

To approach denotes simply the 
moving of an object towards another, 
but to ajproximate denotes the gradual 
moving of two objects towards each 
other : that which approaches may come 
into immediate conjunction ; but bodies 
may approximate for some time before 
they form a junction, or may never form 
a j unction. An equivocation approaches 
to a lie. Minds approximate by long 
intercourse. ^ 

Comets, in their approaches towards the earth, 
are imagined tu cause diseases, lamines, und other 
such Ittxe judgments ut Dk uiam. 

The approximations and recesses of some of tlte 
little stars 1 speak of, suit itot with the observations 
of some very ancient astronomers. Dkhham. 

TO APPROPRIATE, USURP, ARRO- 
GATE, assi/Me, ascribe. 

APPROPRIATE, in French avpro- 
priet, compounded of ap or ad and pro- 
priatus^ participle of proprio an old 
verb, and proprius proper or own, sig- 
nifies to make one's own. USURP, in 
French usurper^ Latin usurpo, from 
urns use, is a frequentative of utor, sig- 
nifying to make use of as if it were one's 
rown. ARROGATE, in Latin arro- 
gaiua^ participle of arrogo, signifies to 


ask or claim for one's self. ASSUME, 
in French assumer, Latin ussumo, com- 
pounded of as or ad and .sumo to take, 
signifies to take to one's self. AS- 
CRIBE, in Latin ascribo, compounded 
of as or ad and scribo to write, signifies 
here to write down to one's own account. 

The ideaoi taking something to one's 
self by an act of one's own is common 
to all these terms. To appropriate is 
to take to one's self with or without 
right ; to usurp is to take to one's self by 
violence or in violation of right. Ap- 
propriating applied in its prciper sense 
to goods in possession; is pro- 

perly applied to power, titles, rights. 
Individuals appropriate whatever comes 
to their hanus which, they use as their 
own ; they usurp power when they ex- 
ercise the functions of government with- 
out a legitimate sanction. 

Natural re.iKun suggented, that he who could first 
deolart* his iutinitiou of appioprtottni/ any tiling to 
his own use, aud actually took it into pussensiun, 
should thereby gain tlie absolute iiruperiy of it. 

Hlackstonk. 

Til© usurpation which, iu order t*> subvert ancient 
iustituiiouH, has destroyed ancieut principles, will 
hold {Hjwer by arts similar tu those by whiclt it has 
ucquiied it. Bukxa. 

These words may be applied in the 
same sense to moral or spiritual objects. 

To themselves appropriating 
The spirit of God. prumis’d alike aud giv'u 
Tu all believers. MiLioN. 

If any passion has so much usurped our uiider- 
stniidiug as not to suffer us to enjoy advantages with 
the muderation prescribed by reasuii. it is not luo 
late to apply this remedy; when we tind oursebes 
sinking under sorrow, we may then usefully revolve 
the uncertainty of our condition, and the fully of la- 
menting tiiat from which, if it hud staged a little 
longer, vio should ourselves have been taken away. 

JUHNMN. 

Arrogate^ assume, and ascribe, de- 
note the taking to one’s self, but do 
not, like appropriate and usurp, imply 
taking fi-ora another. Arrogate is a 
more violent action than assume, and 
assume than ascribe. Arrogate and 
assume are employed either in the 
proper or figurative sense, ascribe only 
in the figurative sense. "We arrogate 
distinctions, honours, and titles ; we 
assume names, rights, and privileges. 
In the moral sense we arrogate preemi- 
nence, assume impovisiacQ,ascribe merit. 
To arrogate is a species of moral usurp- 
ation; it is always accompanied with 
haughtiness and contempt for others : 
that is arrogated to one's self to which 
one has not the smallest title : an arro- 
gant temper is one of the most odious 
features in the human character ; it is a 
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compound of folly and insolence. To 
assume is a species of moral appropri- 
ation ; its objects are of a less serious 
nature than those of arrogating^ and 
it does less violence to moral propriety : 
we may assume in tritles, we arrogate 
only in important matters. To ascribe 
is oftener an act of vanity than of injus- 
tice : many men may be entitled to the 
merit which they ascribe to themselves ; 
but by this very act they lessen the 
merit of their best actions. 

It very seldom hnpiiens that a man is slow enough 
in ngsuming the character of a hiishaiid. or a woman 
quick enough in cuiidoscending to that of u wife. 

Steele. 

After having thus agtrrihed due I'.onour to birth 
and parentage, I must, however, take notice of those 
vi\\o nrruynte to iheni^plves more honours than are 
due to tiicm on this accouut. Annisuv. 

Sometimes we asciibe to ourselves the merit of 
go<»d ({Uiilitie^, whicli. if justly considered, should 
cover us with sliame. CuAia. 

Arrogating as an action, or arrogance 
as a disposition, is always taken in a bad 
sense : the former is always dictated by 
the most preposterous pride ; the latter 
is associated with every unworthy qua- 
lity. Assumption as an action varies in 
its character according to cinuimstaiices ; 
it may be cither good, bad, or indif- 
ferent : it is justifiable in certain exi- 
gencies to assume a command where 
there is no one else able to direct ; it is 
often a matter of indifference what name 
a person assumes who does so only in 
conformity to the will of another ; but it 
is always bad to assume a name as a 
mask to impose upon others. As a dis 
position assumption is always bad, but 
still not to the same degree as flrro- 
gunce. An arrogant man renders him- 
self intolerable to society : an assuming 
man makes himself offensive : arro- 
gance is the characteristic of men ; as- 
sumption is peculiar to youths : an arro- 
gant man can be humbled only by silent 
contempt ; an assuming youth must be 
checked by the voice of authority. 

Huroilitv is expreHsod by the stopping nud blind- 
ing of tho head, tirrogance when it i« lifted up, nr ns 
we say tossed up. iJRYnEnr. 

This makes him overforward in business, ntsuming 
in conversation, and peremptory in aoswers. 

Collier. 

ARCHITECT, BUILDER. 

ARCHITECT, from architecture, in 
Latin architectus^ from architectural 
Greek apxireKroviKij, compounded of 
«PX»c the chief, and t£xvii art or con- 
trivance, signifies the chief of rontriiers. 
BUILDER, from the verb to build, de- 


notes the person concerned in buildings, 
who causes the structure of houses, either 
by his money or his personal service. 

An architect is an artist, emplbyed 
only to form the plans for large, build- 
ings ; a builder is a simple tradesman, 
or even workman, who builds common 
dwelling houses. 

Roma will bear witness that the English artists 
are as supeiii,r in talents as they are in iiuniberM to 
those of all uni ions I'esldes. 1 reserve the mention 
of lier architects as u separate sluss. Cumberland. 

With his r.'ndy money, tlie btalder, mason, and 
carpenter, are ennbiud to miike their market of gen- 
tlemen ill his neigh ImtivhtMxl who inconsiderately 
employ tliem. Steele. 

TO AHOUE, DISPUTE, DEBATE. 

ARGUE, in Latin argno, fron/ the 
Greek apyoc clear, manifest, signifies to 
make clear, that i.s by adducing ronson.s 
or proofs. DISPUTE, in French dis- 
puter, Latin disputo, compounded of 
dis and puto, signifies to think difle- 
rently ^ in an e^^tonded sense, to a»sert 
a different opinion. DERATE, in 
French dvbattre, compounded of the 
intensive sellable de and battre to beat 
or fight, signifies to contend for and 
against. 

To argue is to defend one’s self ; to 
dispute, 10 oppose another ; to debate, to 
dispute in a formal manner. To argue 
on a subject is to explain the reasons or 
proofs in support of an assertion; to 
argue with a person is to defend a po- 
sition against him : to dispute a thing is 
to advance objections against a position ; 
to dispute with a person is to start ob- 
jections against his positions, to attempt 
to refute them : a debate is a disputa- 
tion held by many. To argue does not 
necessarily suppose a conviction on the 
part of the argucr that wliat he defends 
is true, nor a real difference of opinion 
in his opponent; for some men have 
suclj an itching propensity for an argu- 
ment, that they will attempt to prove 
what nobody denies : to dupute always 
supposes an opposition to some person, 
hut not a sincere opposition to the thing ; 
for we may dispute^ that which we do 
not deny, for the sake of holding a 
dupute with one who is of different sen- 
timents : to debate presupposes a mu# 
titude of clashing or opposing opinions. 
Men of many words argue for the sake 
of talking: men of ready tongues dis- 
pute for the sake of victory ; in parlia- 
ment men often debate for the sake of 
opposing the ruling party, or from any 
other motive than the love of truth. , 
Of good nud evil niiicli Ihey argued then. Miltom. 

G 2 
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Thu« Kodmond, trainM by this unhallow'd crow. 

The sacred social passions never knew : 

Unskiird to arguCf in dinputa yet loud. 

Bold without caution, without honours proud. 

^ FAneoNKR. 

The murmur ceased : then fl’om his lofty throne 
The kin^ invok'd the gods, and thus begun: 

I uisli, ye Latins, what ye now debate 

Had been resolv’d Ud’ore it was too late. Drydxn. 

TO ARGUE, EVINCE, PROVE. 

ARGUE, V. To argue, dispute. 
EVINCE, in Latin evinco, com- 
pounded of vinco to jyrove or make out, 
and p forth, sijrnifies to brinq: to light, 
to make to appear clear. PROV^E, in 
French prouver, in Latin probo, from 
probus good, signifies to make good, or 
maUh to appear good. 

These terms in general convey the 
idea of evidence, but with gradations : 
argue denotes the smallest, and prove 
the highest degree. To argue is to 
serve as an indication amounting to 
probability ; to evince denotes an indi- 
cation so clear as to remove doubt ; to 
prove marks an evidence so positive as 
to produce conviction. It argues a want 
of candour in any man to conceal circum- 
stances in hi.s statement which arc any- 
wise calculated to affect the subject in 
question : the tenourof a person’s conver- 
sation may evince the refinement of his 
mind and the purity of his taste : when 
we see men sacrificing their peace of 
mind and even their integrity of cha- 
racter to ambition, it proves to us how 
important it is even in early life to check 
this natural and in some measure lau- 
dable, but still insinuating and dan- 
gerous passion. 

It la not tbp being Bingular.but licing Kingular for 
Bomething, that argues either extraordinary endow* 
meiitB of nature or benevolent intentions to mankind, 
which draws the adtnirayon and esteem of llie wurltL 
Bkrkklky. 

The nature of the soul itself, and particularly its 
immateriality, lias, 1 tbiiik. been evinced alinu^| to a 
demonstration. Addisow. 

What object, what event the moon beneath. 

But argues or endears an after-scene ? 

To ri ason proves, or weds it to desire? Yon NO. 

ARGUMENT, REASON, PROOF. 

ARGUMENT, from argue (v. To 
qggtte), signifies either the thing that 
arguest or that which is brought forward 
in arguing. REASON, in French 
raison, Latin ratio, from ratus, par- 
ticiple of rear to think, signifies the 
thing thought or believed in support of 
some other thing. PROOF, from to 
prove (v. To argue), signifies the thing 
' that proves. 


An argument serves for defence ; a 
reason for justification ; a proof for con- 
viction. Arguments are adduced in 
support of an hypothesis or proposition ; 
reasons are assigned in matters of belief 
and practice; proofs are collected to 
ascertain a fact. 

When the arguments press equally on both sides 
ill matters that are indinerent to us, the safest me- 
thod is to give up ourselves to neither. Addison. 

The reastms with his friend's experience join’d. 
Encourag’d much, but more disturb'd his mind. 

Drydxn. 

One soul in both, whereof good proof 

This day affords. Milton. 

Arguments are either strong or weak ; 
reasons solid or futile ; proofs clear and 
positive, or vague and indefinite. We 
confute an argument, overpower a rea- 
son, and invalidate a proof. Whoever 
wishes to defend Christianity will he in . 
no want of arguments: the believer 
need never be at a loss to give a reason 
for the hope that is in him ; but through- 
out the whole of Divine Revelation there 
is no circumstance that is substantiated 
with such irrefragable proofs as the 
resurrection of our Saviour. 

This, before revelation had enlightened the world, 
WHS tlie very best argument for u future stnlo. 

Attkrbdry. 

Virtue ami vice arc not arbitrary things, but there 
is a natural and eternal reason for tliat giMidness and 
virtue, and against vice and wickedness. Tillutscn. 

Are there (still more amazing 1) who resist 
Tile rising thought, wiio smotlier in its biith 
Tlie gluritius trull), wliu struggle to be bruU s? 

Wlio liglit the proofs of immortality ? Yuuno. 

TO ARISE, OR RISE, MOUNT, AS- 
CEND, CLIMB, SCALE. 

ARISE, or RISE, in Saxon arisan. 
Gothic reisen, &c., to travel, signifying 
to move in any direction, is here taken 
for an upward* motion. ASCEND, in 
Latin ascendo, compounded of ad and 
scando, signifies to climb up towards a 
point. CLIMB, in German ftlimmen, 
which is probably connected with klam- 
mar a hook, signifies to rise by a hook. 
SCALE, in French escalader, Italian 
scalare, Latin scala a ladder, signifies 
to rise by a ladder. 

The idea of going upwards is common 
to all these terms ; arise is used only in 
the sense of simply getting up, but rise 
is employed to^xpress a continued mo- 
tion upward : a person anses from his 
seat or his bed ; a bird rises in the air ; 
the silver of the barometer rises : the 
three first of these terms convey a gra- 
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dation in their sense ; to arise or rise 
denotes a motion to a less elevated 
height than to mount, and to mount 
that which is less elevated than ascend : 
a person rises from his seat, mounts a 
hill, and ascends a mountain. Arise 
and rise are intransitive only ; the rest 
are likewise transitive : we rise from a 
point, we mount and ascend to a point, 
or we mount and ascend something : an 
air balloon rises when it hrst leaves the 
ground ; it mounts higher and higher 
until it is out of sight ; but if it ascends 
too high, it endangers the life of the 
aerial adventurer. Climb and scale ex- 
press a species of rising : to climb is to 
rise step by step, by clinging to a cer- 
tain body ; to scale is to rise by an esca- 
lade, or species of ladder, employed in 
mountm^ the walls of fortified towns . 
trees and mountains are climbed; walls 
are scaled, 

Th’ insp<!cte(l enirtiilH could no futes foretell. 

Nor, laid on altars, did pure (laiR4<s time. Dkvdek. 

To contradict them, see all nature rise / 

IVhat object, what event the iniM)n beneath, 
lJut argue* or endears an after aceuo ? Youko. 

At length the fatiil fabric mounts the walls, 

I3ig with destruction. Dhvokn. 

Wo view a rising land like disUnt clouds ; 

The mountain tons confirm the pleaMing Ki<(ht, 

And nurliug smoko ascending from their height. 

DltVUEN. 

vyiiile you (alas I tlint I should find it so), 

To sliuu my sight, your native soil Ibh'go, 

And climb the frozen Alps, and tread the eternal 
snow. Dkyokn. 

But brav e Messapus, Neptune’* warlike son, 

Biuke dawn the iialisach's, iJie tr<*n(*lies won. 

And loud for ladders culls, to scale the town. 

Dhyden 

TO ARISE, OR RISE, PROCEED, ISSUE, 
SPRING, FLOW, EMANATE. 

To ARISE, V, To arise, PRO- 

CEED, in Latin procedo, that is pro 
and cedo U) go, signifies to go forth. 
ISSUE, in French issue, comes from 
the Latin isse or ivisse, infinitive of eo 
to and the Hebrew itza to go out. 
SPRING, in German springen, comes 
from rinnen to run like water, and is 
connected with the Greek fipviip to pour 
out. FLOW, in Saxon Jleowan, low 
German flogan, high German Jliessen, 
^tin/tfo, &c., all connected wiih the 
Greek or which is an ono- 

matopeia expressing the murmur of 
waters. EMANATE, in Latin ema- 
natus, participle of ema^, compounded 
of mano to flow, from the Hebrew mim 
and Chaldee mtn waters, expressing the 
motion of waters. 


es 

The idea of one object coming out ot 
another is expressed by all these terms, 
but they difter in the circumstances of 
the action. What comes up out, of a 
body and rises into existence is said to 
arise, as the mist which arises out of the 
sea : what comes forth as an efiect, or 
comes forth in a particular manner, is 
said to proceed; thus the light proceeds 
from a certain quarter of the heavens, or 
from a certain part of a house: what 
comes out from a small aperture is said 
to issue; thus perspiration issues througii 
the pores of the skin ; water issues some- 
times from the sides of rocks: what 
comes out in a sudden or quick manner, 
or comes from some remote souri^e, is 
said to spring ; thus blood springs Irom 
an artery which is pricked ; water 
springs up out of the earth : what comes 
out in quantities or in a stream is said to 
Jloio ; tlius blood flows from a wound : 
to emanate is a species of flowing by a 
natural operation, when bodies send 
forth, or seem to send forth, particles of 
their own composition from them'»elves ; 
thus light emanates from the sun. 

Fi-um routs hard hazols, and from scioDii rise 
Tall uith, and taller oak that mate* the akie*. 

Drydkn. 

Teach me the varioun lalioum of the moon. 

And whence proceed the ecllp>e* oft lie *un. 

i)KYl>KN. 

A* when some huntsman with a flying spear 
From the blind thicket auunds a stately 
Down his dell side while fresh the blootl distils, 

He bounds aloft and scuds from hills to Iiillh, 

Till, life’s aunn vapour issuing through the wound. 
Wild inouutaiu wolves the famting beast surround. 

Fopk. 

Great floods liavoyfeu'n 

From simple source*. Shakspiak*. 

So flrom the root 

Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the 
leaves. Mri.ToN. 

The sun is the eye of the world, and he Is indif- 
ferent to the Negro or the* cold Kussiaii; but the 
flexures of the heaven and the earth, the conve- 
nience of abode, and the apjiroachos to tiie north or 
south, resiiuctively clmngu the etmnnUuns of Ids 
heams. J xuk m y Ta v um. 

This distinction in the signification of 
these terms is kept up in their moral ac- 
ceptation, wliere the idea of one thing 
originating from andther is common to 
them all ; but in this case arise is a ge- 
neral term, which simply implies the 
coming into existence; proceed con- 
veys also the idea of a progressive move- 
ment into existence. Every object 
therefore may be said to arise out of 
whatever produces it; but it proceeds 
from it only when it is gradually pro- 
duced : evils are continumly arising in 
human society for which there is no* 
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specific remedy : in complicated disorders 
it is not always possible to say precisely 
from what the complaint of the patient 
proceeds. Issue is seldom used but in 
application to sensible objects ; yet we 
may sdy, in conformity to the original 
meaning, that words issue from the 
mouth : the idea of the distant source or 
origin is kept up in the moral applica- 
tion of the terra spring, when we say 
that actions spring from a generous or 
corrupt principle * the idea of a quantity 
and a siream is preserved in the moral 
use of the terras and emanate ; but 
the former may be said of that which is 
not inherent in the body ; the latter re- 
spects tliat only whicli forms a compo- 
nent part of the body : God is the spring 
whence all our blessings Jlow ; all au- 
thority emanates from God, wlio is the 
supreme source of all things: theolo- 
gians, when speaking of God, say that 
the Son emanates from the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost from the Father and 
the Son, and that grace Jlows upon us 
incessantly from the iuexliaustible trea- 
sures of JDivine mercy. 

The greatuiit iuis>lui'tuaes iu«a lull iuto arise from 
thuiIlKUiVeil. Si'££LK. 

ilut whence proceed tiiuse hupca, or wlifuce this 
(iruaU, 

ir uolhiug reaily cuu uiroct the dead ? Jknyns. 

As light and \\vn\iJlow from the sun as their ceutre, 
so bliss uiiU pi-^Jlow I'rum the Deity. JtLAiK. 

Vrovideiice is tlie great sanctuary to the ufiUcted 
who niuttiiuiu their uitegrily ; uud ulteu there lius 
issued hoiii this buiictuuiy ilie most seobouatile v*x- 
liel*. Blaik. 

All tram utility this law approve. 

As every private bliss inuat spring tram social love. 

JhNYNS. 

As in the next world so in this, the only solid 
blesbiiigs are owing to the gi>o«luL*»s «)f the titiud, nut 
the extent of the capacity ; I'rieudship here U ati 
cmaiuUU/n IVom the same source us beatitude there. 

foex 

ARMS, WEAPO^S. 

ARMS, from the Latin ai'tna, is<iow 
properly used for instruments of ofience, 
and never otherwise except by a poetic 
license of arms for armour ; but wea- 
pon, from the German waffen, may be 
used either for an instrument of offence 
or defence. We say fire arms, but not 
fire weapons ; and weapons offensive or 
defensive, not arms ofi’ensive or defq^i- 
sive. Arms likewise, agreeably to its 
origin, is employed for that only which 
is purposely made to be an instrument 
of ofience ; tceapon, according to its ex- 
tended and indefinite application, is em- 
ployed for whatever may be accidentally 
'•us€» for this purpose : guns and swords 


are always aims ; stones, brickbats, and 
pitchforks, and also the tongue or 
words, may be occasionally weapons. 

Louder, and yet more loud, I hear th' alarms 
or human cries, distinct aud clasiiiug arms. 

Dbydkm, 

The cry of TaUwt serves me for a sword ; 

For i have luailed me with many S]>uiU, 

Ubiiig uo other weapon thau his uuaie. 

Shakspeabs. 

ARMY, HOST. 

An ARMY is an organized body of 
armed men ; a HOST, from hostis an 
enemy, is propeily a body of hostile men. 
An army is a limited body ; a host may 
be unlimited, and is therefore generally 
considered a very large body. 

No more upplaub« would ou umhilion wait. 

And, laying waste the world, Jie counted great; 

Uut one goutl-ucitured act niuie jiniisrs gain 
Thun artuies uveithrow ii uml ihuusands slain. 

Jknyns. 

lie it was whose guile, 

Stirr’d up with envy and re\enge, deceiv d 
Tlie mottier of mankind, whut lime his prtde 
Hud cast him uut of heuv’u, with all his host 
Oi I’clMil unguis. Milton. 

The word army applies only to that 
which has been formed by the rules of 
art for purposes of war : host has been 
extended in its application not only to 
bodies, whether of men or angels, lliat 
were assembled for purposes of ofleiico, 
but also in the figurative sense to what- 
ever rises up to assail. 

Yol true it is, suivey we Ul‘e around. 

Whole hosts of ills on eveiy bide are found. Jxnyms. 

ARROGANCE, FRESUMPTION. 

ARROGANCE, in French arro- 
gance, Latin arrogantia, signifies the 
disposition to arrogate {v. To appro- 
priate). PRESUMPTION, from 
same, Latin preesumo, compounded of 
pree before, aud sumo to take or put, 
signifies the disposition to put one’s self 
forward. 

Arf'oganre is the act of the great; 
presumption that of the little: the 
arrogant man takes upon himself to 
be above others; the presumptuous 
man strives to be on a level with those 
who are above him. Arrogance is com- 
monly coupled with haughtiness; yre- 
sumption with meanness: men arro- 
gantly demand as a right the homage 
which has perhaps before been vulua- 
tahly granted ; the creature presump- 
tuously arraigns the conduct of the 
Creator, and n^Brinurs against the dis- 
pensatiuns of his providence. 

1 must confeM 1 wm very much eurprieed to tea 
■o great a body of editora, critics, curomenUtegrs, 
AuU grummaiiaus, meet wiiki su very ill a refsaylioOL 
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They hod formed themselves into a body. and. with 
a great deal of arrogance, demanded the first station 
in the column of knowledge; but the goddess, 
instead of complying witlt ihelr request, clapped 
Uiem into liveries. Addison. 

In the vanity and ^reiumption of youtii, it is com- 
mon to allege the consciousness ol' inuoceuce as a 
reason for the coutemid of censure. Hawksswouth. 


ART, CUNNING, DECEIT. 

ART, in Latin ar«, probably comes 
from the Greek apta to tit or dispose, 
Hebrew haresh to contrive, in which 
action the mental exercise of art prin- 
cipally consists. CUNNING is in 
Saxon cuningt German kennend know- 
ing', in which sense the English word 
was formerly used. DECEIT, in Latin 
do.ceptam^ participle of decipio or de and 
capio, signifies to take by surprise or 
unawares. 

Art implies a disposition of the mind 
to Use circumvention or artificial means 
to attain an end : curmvig marks tho 
disposition to practise disguise in tho 
prosecution of a plan : deceit leads to 
the practice of dissimulation and gross 
lalschooii, for the sake of gratifying a 
desire. Art is the property of a lively 
min i ; cunning of a thoughtful and 
knowing mind ; deceit of an ignorant, 
low, and weak mind. Art is practised 
often in self-defence ; as a ])ractice 
therefore it is even sometimes jusiillable, 
although not as a disposition : cunning 
has always self in view; the cunning 
man seeks his gratification without re- 
gard to others ; deceit is often practised 
to the express injury of another: the 
dpceitj'ul man adopts base means for 
base ends. Animals practise art when 
opposed to their superiors in strength ; 
hut they are not artful., as they have 
not that versatility of power which they 
can habitually exercise to their own 
advantage like human hhings ; animals 
may he cunning, in as mucli as they 
can by contrivance and concealment 
seek to obtain the object of their desire, 
nut no animal is deceitful except man : 
the wickedest and stupidest of men have 
the power and the will of deceiving and 
practising falsehood upon others, which 
is unknown to tho brutes. 

It lias been a sort of maxim that the greatest art 
it to conceal ar/; but I kni>w not how, among some 
people wo meet with, their greatest cunning is to 
appear cunning. ^ Stcklic. 

Cunning can in no circumstance imaginable be a 
quality worthy a roan, except in his own defence, and 
merely to conceal himself from such at are so, and in 
kueli eases it is wisdom. Stxelx. 


Though the living man can wear a mask and carry 
m deceit, the dying Uliriatian cannot counterfeit. 

CVMBXRLAND. 

ARTFUL, ARTIFICIAL, FICTITIQUS. 

ARTFUL, compounded of aft and 
full, marks the quality of being full of 
art (v. Art). ARTIFICIAL, in Latin 
artijicialis, from ars and facto to do, 
signifies done with art. FICTITIOUS, 
in Latin Jictitius, from Jingo to feign, 
signifies the quality of hen\^ feigned. 

Artful respi.'cts what is done with art 
or design; artificial what is done by 
fho exercise of workmanship ; fictitious 
what is made out of the mind. Artful 
and artificial are used either for natural 
or moral objects ; fictitious alwa)'l for 
those that are mural : artful is opposed 
to what is artless, artificial to what is 
n^\.axx!\, fictitious to what is real : the 
ringlets of a lady’s hair arc disposed in 
an artful manner ; the hair itself may 
he artificial : u^tale is arfftd which is 
told in a way to gain credit ; manners 
are artificial which do not seem to suit 
the person adopting them: a story is 
fictitious which has no foundation 
whatever in truth, and is tho invention 
of the narrator. Children somotimos 
tell their stories so artfully to imposo 
on the most penetrating and expe* 
rienced. Those who have no character 
of their own arc induced to take an ar/t- 
ficial character in order to put them- 
selves on a level with their associates. 
Beggars deal in fictitious tales of dis- 
tress in order to excite compassion. 

I wa* nuH'h Rurprisicd to tho anti’ nest which I 

had destruyed, very artfully repaired. Addison. 

If we compare two nations in an equal state of ci- 
vilization, ue may remark tliat wlirro the greater 
freutiom obtains, there the greater variety of arti/inal 
wants will obtain also. ^ Combkki.ano. 

Among the numerous stratagems by which pride 
endeavours to rucumniend fully to regard, liiere is 
Bcargi'ly one that meets with less success than alTec- 
iation, or a perpetual disguijie of the real character 
by jivlitwut appearances. Johnson. 

ARTICLE, CONDITION, TERM. 

ARTICLE, in Fjrench article, Latin 
articulus a joint or apart of a member. 
CONDITION, in French condition^ 
Latin conditio, from condo to build or 
form, signifies properly the thing framed. 
TERM, in French terme, Latin ter^ 
minus a boundary, signifies the point to 
which one is fixed. 

These words agree in their applica- 
tion to matters of compact, or under- 
standing between man and man. Ar , 
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tide and condition are used in both 
numbers; terms only in the plural in 
this sense ; the former may be used for 
any point individually ; the latter for all 
the points collectively : article is em- 
ployed, for all matters which are drawn 
out in specific artides or points ; as the 
articles of an indenture, of a capitula- 
ticiu, or an agreement. Condition re- 
spects any point that is admitted as a 
ground of obligation or engagement: 
it is used for the general transactions of 
men, in which they reciprocally bind 
themselves to return certain eciuivalents. 
The woid terms is employed in regard 
to mercantile transactions ; as the terms 
of any bargain, the terms of any agree- 
menl^, the te?'ms on which any thing is 
bought or sold. Articles are mostly 
voluntary ; they are admitted by mutual 
agreement: conditions are frequently 
compulsory, sometimes hard ; they are 
submitted to from policy or necessity : 
terms are dictated by in,\erestor equity ; 
they are fair, or unfair, according to the 
temper of the parties ; they aie sub- 
mitted or agreed to. 

In tlie mean time they have ordered the prelimi- 
nary treaty to be iiul)li.Nhe(t, with ubservaliontt on 
each articie, in uulur tu qniet the luiuds of the iHiuple. 

SxEbLii;. 

Tlie Trojan by liio word is bound to take 
TIte same cuusAtions wiiich liimself did tiiuko. 

l>ilVDEK. 

Thoso raouataiiis (lll’d with Ars, Hint lower land. 

If you oonHent, the Trojans shall cumiuaud ; 

Call’d into part of what is ours, and there, 

On teims agreed, tho conimou country share. 

Ubydek. 

ARTIFICE, TRICK, FINESSE, STUA- 
TACiKM. 

ARTIFICE, in French artifice, La- 
tin artifex an artificer, and artejn/acio 
to execute an art, signifies the perform- 
ance of an art. THICK, in French 
tricher, German triegen to deceive. 
FINESSE, a word directly imported 
from France with all the meaning 
attached to it, which is characteristic of 
the nation itself, means properly fine- 
ness; the word fin, fine, signifying in 
French, as well as id the northern lan- 
guages from which it is taken, subtlety 
or mental acumen. STRATAGEM, 
in French stratageme, from the Greek 
arparriyijpa and arpartiyua lo lead an 
army, signifies by distinction to head 
them in carrying on any scheme. 

All these terms denote Uie exercise of 
an art calculated to mislead others. 
Artifice is the generic term ; the rest are 


specific : the former has likewise a par 
ticular use and acceptation distinct from 
the others ; it expresses a ready display 
of art for the purpose of extricating 
one’s self from a difiiculty, or securing 
to one's self an advantage. Trick in 
eludes in it more of design to gain some- 
thing for one's self, or to act secretly to 
the inconvenience of others : it is rather 
a cheat on the senses than the under- 
standing. Finesse is a species of arti- 
fice in which art and cunning are com- 
bined in the management of a cause : 
it is a mixture of invention, falsehood, 
and concealment. Stratagem is a dis- 
play of an in plotting and contriving, a 
disguised mode of obtaining an end. 
Females who are not guarded by fixed 
principles of virtue and uprightness are 
apt to practise artifices upon their hus- 
bands. Men without honour, or an 
honourable means of living, are apt to 
practise various tricks to impose upon 
others to their own advantage: every 
trade therefore is said to have its tricks ; 
and professions arc not entirely clear 
•from this stigma, which has been 
brought upon them by unworthy mem- 
bers. Diplomatic persons have most 
frequent recourse to finesse. Military 
operations arc sometimes considerably 
forwarded by well-concerted and well- 
timed stratagems to surprise the enemy. 

Morlttls, whose pleasures are tluir only care. 

First wish to be impos’d uii, and then are; 

And, lest the fitlNome tirti/ir.e should rail. 
Themselves will hide its coarseness with a veil. 

L'uwrpKK 

Whore men practise falsehood and show trv:ks> 
with one another, there will be perpetual suspicions, 
evil surmisings, doubts, and jealousies. Sou x ii. 

Another can't forgive the paltry arts 
Bv which he makes his way to shallow' hearts— 
Mere pieces of Jingsse, traps lor applause. 

Chokciiill. 

One of tho most successful stratagems whereby 
Mahomet became for'tiiid.ible, was the assurance that 
impostor gave his votaries, that whoever was slain in 
buitle should l>e immediately convoyetl to that luxu- 
rious luiiudise his wanton fancy had invented. 

Stcxlk. 

An artifice may be perfectly innocent 
when it serves to afford a friend an 
unexpected pleasure. A trick is childish 
which only serves to deceive or amuse 
children. Stratagems are allowable not 
in war only ; the writer of a novel or a 
play may sometimes adopt a successful 
stratagem to cause the reader a surprise. 
Finesse is never justifiable; it carries 
with it too much of concealment and 
disiu^nuousness to be practised Wfor 
selfish and unworthy purposes. 
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Amonff the teveral artifices which an* put in prnc- 
iioe hy tlie poets to All the minils of an nudiuuce 
with terror, the Aral place is doe to thunder and 
lii^htning. Addison. 

On others practise thy Ligurian arts; 

'J he stratagems and tricks of little hearts 

Are lost on me. Dryden. 

The king easily perceived a person of that plain- 
ness coiild not be guili y of those finesses and intrigues 
which were objected against him. Coxs. 

ARTIST, ARTISAN, ARTIFICER, 
MECHANIC. 

ARTIST is the practiser of the flne 
arts. ARTISAN the practiser of the 
vulgar arts. ARTIFICER, from arv 
and farioy one who does or makes ac- 
cording to art. MECHANIC, an artisan 
in a mechanic art. 

The artist ranks higher than the 
artisan ; the former rctiuires intellectual 
refinement, the latter nothing but to 
know the common practice of art. The 
musician, painter, and sculptor, are ar- 
tists; the carpenter, the sign painter, 
and the blacksmith, are artisans. The 
artiJicPT is an intermediate term betwixt 
the artist and the artisan : manufac- 
turers are artificers ; and in an extended 
sense, any one who makes a thing by 
his contrivance is an artificer. The 
mechanic is that species of ^isan who 
works at arts purely mechanicalt in dis- 
tinction from those which contribute to 
the completion and embellishment of 
any objects; on this ground a shoe- 
maker is a mechanic, but a common 
painter is a simple artisan. 

If o-er this country saw an ago of arlNs, It is tho 
prcsfiii; her painUTs, sculptors, and engravers, are 
now the only schools properly hO called. 

CUMHRIir.AND. 

The merchant, tradesman, and artisan will have 
their prutU upon all tin* multiplied wants, comforts, 
and indiilgcuces of civilized life. Cumberland. 

Man must be in a certain degree the artficer of 
his own happiness; the tools uiui materials may be 
put into hia hands by the bounty of Piovideiico, but 
the workmanship must be his ow u. Cuubeklano. 

The concurring assent of the w orld in preferring 
gentlemen to mechanics seems founded in that pre- 
ference which the rational part of our nature is cuti* 
tied to above the animal. Rartxlktt. 

TO ASCRIBE, IMPUTE, ATTRIBUTE. 

To ASCRIBE signifies here gene- 
rally to write or set down in one's own 
mind to a person (v. To appropriate), 
that is, to assign any thing in one's 
estimate as the possession or tho pro- 
perty of another, as to ascribe honour or 
power. To IMPUTE, from im or in 
and puto to tbink» is to form an 
estimate of a person; as to impute 
motives to a person, to impute a thing 
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to a person's folly. To ATTRIBUTE, 
from at or ad and tribuo to bestow, is to 
assign a thing as a cause ; as to attri- 
bute tho loss of a vessel to the violpuce 
of the storm. 

IIolitiPSA iftaseribed to the pope; majesty To kings ; 
serenity or niilduess to princes ; excellence or pcr> 
fectiott to ambassadors ; grace to ar-thbishops ; ho- 
nour to peers. Addi.-'ON. 

Men, in their innovations, should follow the ex- 
ample of time, which iiiiiuvutelh, but quietly and by 
degrees scarce to be perceived, fur othenvise what 
is new, and unlooked fur, ever mends some, and 
impairs others, and he that is hurt for a wrung im- 
puieUi it to the author. Bacon. 

What is ascribed and imputed is 
mostly of a personal nature, either to 
honour or dishonour ; ascribe more fi*e- 
quently for the former, impute foi* tho 
latter. In the doxology ot the church 
ritual, all honour, might, majesty, do- 
minion, and power, are ascribed to the 
three persons in the Holy Trinity; men 
of right minds cannot boar tlio slightest 
imputation on ^heir honour ; nor vir- 
tuous women tho slightest imputation 
on their chastity. 

It ii a groat presimiptiou to ascribe nur sueccsses 
to our own m.iuagemeut, and nut to esteem ourselvert 
ii|iou any blessing, rather as it is the bonnty of 
heaven, than the acciuisition of our own prudence. 

Addison. 

He must also do them the justice to declare, that 
most of tho descriptions are his ow n, and their faults 
must be imputed to him only. Siii W. Jones. 

Ascribe may, however, sometimes be 
employed in an unfavourable sense, and 
impute in a favourable sense. We may 
ascribe imperfection as well as perlce- 
tion, and impute good as well us bad 
motives. 

When wo reflect on the divine nature, wo are so 
used nud accustomed to imperfectiuti in ourselves 
that we cannot forbear in some measiue ascribing it 
to Him in whom there is no shadow of imperfection. 

^ Addison. 

He performed always as good oiAccs towards his 
old friends and all other persons, at the iniuuity of 
the time and the nature of the etntdoymeiit he was 
in would permit him to do ; which Kind of humanity 
could be imputed to very few. Clarendon. 

To ascribe may also denote to assign 
a cause, which brings it nearer in sense 
to attribute; but the former always 
refers to some characteristic of the 
person, and the latter, although applied 
to peraonal qualities, conveys no personal 
reflection. 

Wherever this expedient has failed, it is always 
ascribed to tho want of faith in the person, nut to 
any want of eflBcaoy in the veil. Urydomk* 

This was, in some measure, owing to the changes 
in the times in wtdeh he lived; but is more to be 
attributed to the instability of his character, which 
e\ur varied with the interests of bis ambition. 

Ghanoxb.* 
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To ascribe is always to assign to 
some individual person ; but to attribute 
may either refer to no persons, or to 
noi^ individually. Milton ascribes the 
first use of artillery to the devil : the 
Letters of Junius have been ascribed 
successively to many as the author ; the 
death of many persons may be attri- 
bated to intemperance. 

The characters in the poem are no less imaginary 
than those in the episode, in which tlie invention is 
poetically ascribed to Mars, though i is certain the 
game wus oiigmully brouglit from India. 

, .Sir W. Jones. 

Purha^>s itiiiuy appear upon exiimiaation that the 
most {lolite ages are the least virtuous. 'I'his may 
he attributed to the fully of admitting wit and learn- 
ing as meiit in themselves, without considering the 
uppl%‘atiun of tlium. S'IEKLe. 

TO ASK, U12G, REQUEST. 

ASK is in Saxon asciany low German 
esheriy eschen. German heischeriy Danish 
adskCt Swedish aeska ; these in general 
signify to wish for, and come from the 
Grepk aKtoiu to think \yorthy. BEG is 
contracted from the word beggar^ and 
the German begehren to desire vehe- 
mently. REQUEST, in Latin requi- 
situs, participle of requiro, is com- 
pounded of re and quu'ro to seek or 
look after with indications of desire to 
possess. 

The expression of a wish to some one 
to have something is the common idea 
comprehended in these terms. As this 
is the simple signification of ask, it is 
the generic terra ; the other two are 
specific : we ask in begging and re- 
questing, but not vice vei'sd. Asking 
is peculiar to no rank or station; in 
consequence of our mutual dependence 
on each other, it is requisite for every 
man to ask something of another : the 
ma.ster asks of the .servant, the servant 
asks of the master ; the parent asks of 
the child ; the child asks of the parent. 
Pegging marks a degree of depcnd<fnco 
wliicii is peculiar to inferiors in station : 
we ask for matters of indifference ; we 
beg that w'hich w'e think is of import- 
ance : a child asks a favour of his 
parent ; a poor mail begs the assistance 
of one who is able to afford it: that is 
asked for which is easily granted ; that 
is begged which is with difficulty ob- 
tained. To ask therefore requires no 
effort ; but to beg is to ask with iuipor- 
t unity : those who by merely asking 
find themselves enable to obtain what 
they wish, will have recourse to begging. 
As ask sometimes implies a demand, 
and beg a vehemence of desire, or 


strong degree of necessity, politeness 
has adopted another phrase, which con- 
veys neither the imperiousness of the 
one, nor the urgency of the other ; this 
is the word request. Asking carries 
with it an air of superiority ; begging 
that of submission ; requesting has the 
air of independence and equality. Ask- 
ing borders too nearly on an infringe- 
ment of personal liberty ; begging 
imposes a constraint by making an 
appeal to the feelings ; requests ieavo 
the liberty of granting or refusing un- 
encumbered. It is the character of 
impertinent people to ask without con- 
sidering the circumstances and situation 
of the person asked ; they seem ready 
to take without permission that which 
is asked, if it be not granted : selfish 
and greedy people with importunity, 
and in a tone that admits of no refusal ; 
men of good breeding tender their re- 
quests with moderation and discretion ; 
they request nothing but what they are 
certain can be conveniently complied 
with. 

Let liiin ptirHue the promis’d Latian shore, 

A short tfeluy is all 1 ask him now, 

A pause of grief, an interval from woe. Drydrn. 

But we must heg our bread in elimes unknown. 
Beneath the scotching or the froEen icoue, Buvdkn. 
But do not you my last request deny, 

With yon pertidious man your iut'iest try. Duyden. 

Ask is altogether exploded from polite 
life, although beg is not. Wo may beg 
a })ersun's acceptance of any thing ; we 
may beg him to favour or honour us 
with Ins company ; but we can never 
talk of asking a person's acceptance, or 
asking him to do us an honour. Beg 
in such cases indicates a condescension 
which is sometimes not unbecoming, 
but on ordinary occasions request is 
with more propriety substituted in its 
place. 

TO ASK, OR ASK FOR, CLAIM, 
DEMAND. 

ASK, V. To ask, beg. CLAIM, in 
French claimer, Latin clamo to cry 
after, signifies to express an imperious 
wish for, DEMAND, in French de- 
mander, Latin demando, compounded 
of de and mando to order, signifies to 
call for imperatively. ^ 

Ask, in the sense of beg, is confined 
to the expression of wishes on the part 
of the asker, without involving any obli- 
gation on the part of the person asked; 
all granted in this case is voluntary, or 
complied with as a favour: but ask for, 
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in the sense here taken, is involuntary, 
and springs from the forms and distinc- 
tions of society. Ask is here, as before, 
generic or specific ; claim and demand 
are specific : in its specific sense it con- 
veys a less peremptory sense than either 
claim or demand. To ask for denotes 
simply the expressed wish to have what 
is considered as due ; to claim is to 
assert a right, or to make it known ; to 
demand is to insist on having, witliout 
the liberty of a refusal. Asking respects 
obligation in general, great or small ; 
claim respects obligations of import- 
ance. Asking for supposes a right not 
questionable; claim supposes a right 
hitherto unacknowledged ; demand sup- 
poses either a disputed right, or the 
absence of all ri*ght, and the simple 
determination to have: a tradesman 
asks for what is owed to him as circum- 
stances may require ; a person claims 
the property he has lost; people are 
sometimes pleased to make demands ^ 
the legality of which cannot be proved. 
What is lent must be asked for when it 
is wanted ; whatever has been lost and 
is found must be recovered by a claim ; 
whatever a selfish person wants, he 
strives to obtain by a demand^ whether 
just or unjust. 

Virtu*' with them is onlv to abstain 
From ull that nature wka, and cu\et pain. 

Jenyns. 

My country clainu me all. claims ev’ry passion. 

Mabtyn. 

Even mountains, vales, 

And foro.ts, seem impatient to demand 

The pn.iuis'd sweetness. Thomsok. 

TO ASK, INQUIRE, QUESTION, IN- 
TERROGATE. 

ASK, V, To ask, beg, INQUIRE, 
Latin inquire, compounded of in and 
qurero, signifies to search after. QUES- 
TION, in French questiminer, signifies 
to put a question, from the Latin 
queesdo and queero to seek or search, 
to look into. INTERROGATE, Latin 
interrogatus, participle of inierrogo, 
compounded of inter and rogo, signifies 
to ask alternately, or an asking between 
ditferent persons. 

We perform all these actions in order 
to get information: but we ask for 
general purposes of convenience ; we 
inquire from motives of curiosity ; we 
question and interrogate from motives 
of discretion. To ask respects simply 
one thing ; to inquire respects one or 
many subjects ; to question and inter- 
rogate is to ask repeatedly, and in the 
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latter case more authoritatively than in 
the former. Indifi'erent people ask of 
each other whatever they wish to know ; 
learners inquire the reasons of thpigs 
which are new to them : masters ques- 
tion their servants, or parents* their 
children, when they wish to ascertain 
the real state of any case : magistrates 
interrogate criminals when they are 
brought before them. It is very uncivil 
not to answer whatever is asked even by 
the meanest person : it is proper to sa- 
tisfy every inquiry, so as to remove 
doubt : questions are sometimes so im- 
pertinent that they cannot with propriety 
be answered : interrogations from un- 
authorized persons are little better (ban 
insults. 

Upon my a hing hex who it wan, Rhe told mu it 
was a vory i^rave elderly gentleman, but that ohudid 
not know Iur name. Addison. 

Not only what is great, strange, or beautiful, but 
any thing that is disugruuubtu when looked upon, 
pleases us in un apt ilescriptiun. Here we n'list tn- 
quire utlter a new prilitiple of plcusniv, wliicli is no- 
ihiugelse but tlie uctions of the mind, w hiuh comp ires 
the ideas that aiise trom words with the ideas that 
arise from objects themsolves. Addison. 

In order to pass away the evening, which now 
begun to grow tedious, we tell into that laudable and 
piimitive diversion questions and coiumuuds. 

Addison. 

Thomson was introduced to the Prince of W’ali-s, 
and btdng gaily interrttgated ulxxit the state of his 
oflTairs, saitl, that they wero " iii u more p(H>liual 
posture than formerly." Juhnaun. 

TO ASPERSE, DETRACT, DEFAME, 
SLANDER, CALUMNIATE. 

ASPERSE, in Latin aspersus, parti 
ciple of aspergo to sprinkle, signifies 
in a moral sense to stain with spots. 
DETRACT, in Latin detr actus, par- 
ticiple of detraho, compounded of de 
and traho to draw from, signifies to take 
from another that which is liis due, or 
which he desires to retain, particularly 
to take from the merit of an action, 
DEFAME, in Latin defamo, com- 
pounded of the privative de and famo 
or fama, fame, signifies to deprive of 
reputation. SLANDER is doubtless 
connected with the words slur, sully, 
and soil, signifying io stain witli some 
spot. CALUMNIATE, from the Latin 
calumnia, and the Hebrew calameh in- 
famy, signifies to load with infamy. 

All these terms denote an efibrt 
made to injure the character or estima- 
tion by some representation. Asperse 
and detract mark an indirect represen- 
tation ; defame, slander, and calumniate, 
a positive assertion. To asperse is to 
fix a moral stain on a character; to . 
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detract is to lessen its merits and excel- 
lences. Asperdotis always imply some- 
thing bad, real or supposed ; detractions 
are always founded on some supposed 
goo*d in the object that is detracted: to 
defame is openly to advance some serious 
charge against the character : to slander 
is to expose the faults of anotlier in his 
absence : to calutnniate is to communi- 
cate secretly, or otherwise, false circum- 
stances to the injury of another. If I 
speak slightingly of my neighbour, and 
insinuate any thing against the purity 
of his principles, or the rectitude of his 
conduct, I asperse him : if he be a 
charitable man, and 1 ascribe his cha- 
rities to a selfish motive, or otherwise 
take away from the luerit of iiis con- 
duct, I am guilty of detraction : if I 
publish any thing openly that injures 
his reputation, 1 am a defamer : if I 
communicate to others the reports that 
are in circulation to his disadvantage, I 
am a slanderer : if «l fabricate any 
thing ni) self and spread it abroad, I am 
a calumniator » 

U is oorlnin, ami observed by tiie wisest writers, 
thut there are wometi who arc not nicely ehiuitc, and 
men not ncvuroly honest, in all families ; therefore 
let those ho may be apt to raise aspersiong upon 
uura, pUase to give us an impartial account of their 
own, and we shall be satisUed. Stkelf. 

What made their enmity the more entertaining to 
all the rest of their sex was, that in their detraction 
from each other, neither could fall upon terras which 
did nut hit herself us much us her adversary. 

Stesle. 

What shall we sny of the pleasure a man takes in 
a defamatory libel ? Is it not a heinous sin in the 
sight of God ? Addison. 

Slander, that worst of iwisons, ever finds 

An easy entrance to ignoble miuds. lIxKvxv. 

The way to silence calumny, says llias, is to be 
always exercised in such things as are praiseworthy. 

Addison. 

TO ASSEMBLE, SHUSTER, COLLECT. 

ASSEMBLE, in French assembler, 
Latin adsimulare, or assimulare^ from 
similis like and simul together, signifies 
to make alike or bring together. 
MUSTER, in German mustern to set 
out for inspection, in Latin monstror to 
show or display. COLLECT, in Latin 
collectus, participle of colligo, com- 
pounded of col or con and ligo to bind, 
signifies to bring together, or into one 
point. 

Assemble is said of persons only; 
muster and collect of persons or things. 
To assemble is to bring together by a 
call or invitation ; to muster is to bring 
together by an act of authority, or a 
.particular effort, into one point of view 


at one time, and from one quarter ; to 
collect is to bring together at different 
times, and from different quarters : the 
Parliament is assembled; soldiers are 
mustered every day in order to ascertain 
their numbers ; an army is collected in 
preparation for war: a king assembles 
his council in order to consult with them 
on public measures ; a general musters 
his forces before he undertakes an ex- 
pedition, and collects more troops if he 
finds himself too weak. 

Assemble all in cliuirs, and with their notea, 

.Salute and wulcuinu up the ritking suii. (3 tway. 

Had wu no quarrel U) Home, but that 

'i'hou art thciice buuished, we would muster all 

From twelve to se\enty. Shakspcark. 

Each leader now hin Mcattcrjd force conjoins 
In oloyc auuy, and forms tlie deep’niug lines ; 

Not with more eas»», tlie skilful shepherd swain 
CoilciUs his Hock, from thuU'*ands on tlie plain. 

Pope. 

Collect is used for every thing which 
can be brought logelher in numbers ; 
muster is used figuratively lor bringing 
together, for an immediate purpose, 
whatever is in one’s possession : books, 
coins, curiosities, and the like, are co/- 
lected; a person’s resources, his strength, 
courage, resolution, &c. are mustered: 
some persons have a pleasuro in collect- 
ing all the pieces of antiquity which fall 
in their way ; on a trying occasion it is 
necessary to muster all the fortitude of 
which we are master. 

The form of thin organ (the car) is various in 
dilterent uniiimis, and iu each of lliem ilic slrnciuri; 
is very curious and observable, being iu all aiimir.ibiy 
contrived to collect the wutuleiiiig, cucumumliiciit 
impressions and undulations of sound. Deku.vm. 

Oh I thou hast set my busy brain at work I 

And now she musters up a train k>f iimiges. Rowk. 

TO ASSEMBLE, CO^VENE, CON- 
VOKE. 

ASSEMBLE, v. To assemble ^ mmler, 
CONVENE, in Latin convenio, signi- 
fies to como or bring together. CON- 
VOKE, in Latin convoco, signifies to 
call together. 

The idea of collecting many persons 
into one place, fur a specific purpose, i.s 
common to all these terms. Assemble 
conveys this sense without any addition ; 
convene and convoke include likewise 
some collateral idea : people are assem- 
bled, therefore, whenever they are con- 
vened or convoked, but not vice versd. 
Assembling is mostly by the wish of one ; 
convening by that of several : a crowd 
is assembled by an individual in the 
streets; a meeting is convened at the 
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desire of a certain number of persons : 
people are assembled either on public or 
private business ; they are always con- 
vened on a public occasion. A king 
assembles bis parliament ; a particular 
individual assembles his friends; the 
inhabitants of a district are convened. 
There is nothing imperative on the part 
of those that assemble or cofivene, and 
nothing binding on those assembled or 
convened: one assembles or com'>enes by 
invitation or request ; one attends to the 
notice or not at pleasure. Convoke^ on 
the other hand, is an act of authority ; 
it is the call of one who has the autho- 
rity to give the call; it is heeded by 
those who feed themselves bound to 
attend. 

Ill* I'i'iih'd : tliu assembled wairiors all aa8(‘nt, 

All hilt Atridi's. CuMBFur.ANn. 

They form one social shade, as if eoncmed 
11) ma(;ic summons of the Orphean lyre. Cowpeb. 
W'ni’re on the mingling lioughs lliey ait einliowerM 
All the hot noon, till cixder hours tirriw. 

Faint underneath, the household fowls ronrene. 

Tiiomsow. 

Here cease thy fury, and the chiefs and kiiiKs 
Connokc to council, wei^li the sum of things. Pope. 

ASSEMBLY, ASSEMBLAGE, GROUP, 
COLLECTION. 

ASSEMBLY. ASSEMBLAGE, are 
collective terms derived from the verb 
assemble, GROUP comes from the 
Italian .grojypo^ which among painters 
signifies an assemblage of figures in one 
place. COLLECTION expresses the 
act of collectings or the body collected 
iv. To assemble^ muster). 

Assembly respects persons only ; as- 
semblage things only ; group and col- 
lection, persons or things : an assembly 
is any number cither brought together, 
or come together of themselves ; an 
assemblage is any nunfber of things 
standing together; a group is come 
together by accident, or put together by 
design ; a collection is mostly put or 
brought together by design. A general 
alarm will cause an assembly to dis- 
perse : an agreeable assemblage of rural 
objects, whether in nature or in repre- 
sentation, constitutes a landscape : a 
painting will sometimes consist only of 
a group of figures, but if they be well 
chosen, it will sometimes produce a won- 
derful effect : a collection of evil-minded 
persons ought to be immediately dis- 
persed by the authority of the magis- 
trate. ^ In a large assembly you may 
sometimes observe a singular assem- 


blage of characters, countenances, and 
figures : when people come together in 
great numbers on any occasion, they will 
often form themselves into distiu(‘t 
groups : the collection of scarce books 
and curious editions has becohle a 
passion, which is justly ridiculed under 
the title of Bibliomania. 

liuve and mnrrittt;e are tlie natural elTpcts of 
tlicRo anniversary assemblies. BunoKiii.. 

O Hertford ! tUted or to in courts 
With nunffpcted t^rnco, or tmik the plain 
With iniiDcetieu and meditation joitiM 
n soft assomih'age, listen to my sung. Thomson. 
A lifeless group the lilasted cattle lie. Thomson. 

'riiere is a mannseript at Oxford eontniiiing the 
lives of a hundred and thirty. five of the flnest Per* 
siaii poets, most of whom lell very amide cotlectums 
of their poems behind tlicm. Sir \V m. Julies. 

ASSEMBLY, COMPANY, MEETING, 
CONGREGATION, PAULI A MENT, 
DIET, CONGRESS, CONVENTIO.N, 
SYNOD, CONVOCATION, COUNCIL 
An ASSEMBLY (v. To assemble^ 
muster) is sim^ily the assembling 
together of any number of persons* this 
idea is common to all the rest of these 
terms, whicli differ in the object, mode, 
and other collateral circumstances of the 
action. COMPANY, a body linked 
together (v. To accompamj), is an 
assembly for purposes of amusement. 
MEETING, ft body met together, is an 
assembly for general purposes of busi- 
ness. CONGREGATION, a body 
flocked or gathered together, from tlio 
Latin gre.v a Hock, is an assembly 
brought together from congeniality of 
sentiment and community of purpose. 
PARLIAMENT, in Yvenchparlement, 
from parler to speak, signifies an assem- 
bly for 8p(;aking or debating on im- 
portant matters. DIET, from the Greek 
haiTtbt to govern, is aq assembly for go- 
verning or regulating affairs of state. 
CONGRESS, from the Latin cow^r<?- 
dior* to march in a body, is an assembly 
coming together in a formal manner 
from distant parts for special purposes. 
CONVENTION, from the Latin con- 
venio to come together, is an assembly 
coming together in‘> an informal and 
promiscuous manner from a neighbour- 
ing quarter. SYNOD, in Greek awoloq^ 
compounded of ow and o^oc, signifies 
literally going the same road, and has 
been employed to signify an assembly 
for consultation on matters of religion. 
CONVOCATION is an assembly con- 
voked for an especial purpose. COUN 
CIL is an assembly for consultation 
either on civil or ecclesiastical affairs. 
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An ofsenibly is, in its restricted sense, 
public, and under certain regulations : a 
company is private, and confined to 
friends and acquaintances : a meeting 
is either public or private: a congre^ 
gatifm is always public. Meetings are 
held by all who nave any common con- 
cern to arrange : congregations consist 
of those who pursue the same objects, 
particularly in matters of religion, 
although extend^! in its application 
to other matters: all these different 
kinds of assemblies are formed by indi- 
viduals in their private capacity : the 
other terms designate assemblies that 
come together for national purposes, 
with the exception of the word con- 
vention^ which may be either domestic 
or political. A parliament and diet are 
popular assemblies under a monarchical 
form of government ; congress and con- 
vention are assemblies under a repub- 
lican government : of the first descrip- 
tion are ihoparliamenh ofEngland and 
France, the diets of Germany and Po- 
land, which consisted of subjects as- 
sembled by the monarch to deliberate 
on the affairs of the nation. Of the 
latter description are the congress of the 
United Provinces of Holland, and that 
of the United States of America, and 
the national convention of France ; but 
there is this difference observable be- 
tween a congress and a convention, that 
the former consists of deputies or dele- 
gates from higher authorities, that is, 
from independent governments already 
established ; but a convention is a self- 
constituted assembly, which has no 
power but what it assumes to itself. A 
synod and convocation are in religious 
mutters what a diet and convention are 
in civil matters : |he former exists only 
under an episcopal form of government ; 
the latter may exist under any form of 
church discipline, even where the aiUho- 
ii(y lies in the whole body of the minis- 
try. A council is more important than 
all other species of ; it consists 

of persons iincsted with the highest 
authority, who, in their consultations, do 
not so much transact ordinary concerns 
as arrange the forms and fashions of 
things. Religious councils used to de- 
termine matters of faith and discipline ; 
political councils frame laws and deter- 
mine the fate of empires. 

Lucaa was so exasiiemted wilii the repulse, that he 
muttered somethtug to hiniseir, aud was hoard to 
■ay. *' that tiuce he could uut have u seat among 
them himseir. ho would bring in use who alone had 


mere merit than their whole astembh upon which 
he went to the door and bhaight in Cato of Utica. 

Anniso.^ 

As I am insignificant to the company in nublio 
places, and os it is visible 1 do not come thither as 
must do to show myself, 1 gratify the vanity of nil 
who prt-tenil to make an appearance. Stexlc. 

it is very natural for a man who is not turned for 
mirthful meetings of men. or assemblies of the fair 
Si‘x. to (leli|{ht in that sort of conversation which wu 
meet with m cofTeo-houses. Stexle. 

Their tribes a^iisted, clean’d their vig'roua wings. 
And many a ciicle, many u sl>ort essiiy. 

Wheel’d round and round ; in congregation full 
The figur'd flight asceuds. Thomson. 

As all inuoceut means are to be used for the pru- 
pngHtion of truth, I would not deter those who are 
einployi-d ill preaching to common etmgregations 
from any practice whicii they may find persuasive*. 

Ji.UNSUN. 

The word parliament was first applied to general 
assemblies oi’ the states under I,ouis VII. in France, 
about the middle of the twe^nh ceutury. 

Ulackstonk. 

Wlml ftirther provoked their indignation was, that 
instead of twenty-live pistoles Jurmerly allowed to 
each member for their cliarge in eoming to the tliet,. 
he hud presented them with six only. Steele. 

Prior had not. howo\er, much reason to complain ; 
for he Clime to Luiidun, and obtained such notice, 
th.it (^iii IGOl) he was sent to the congress at tlie 
Hague, as secretary to the embassy. Johnson. 

The ofiiee of ronservators of the peace was newly 
erected in Scotland ; und these, instigated by the 
clergy, were resolved, since they could not obtain the 
king's consent, to summon in his name, but by thi‘ir 
own authority, a convention of states. IIume. 

A synod of the celestials was convened, in which 
it was resoh’ed that Patronage should descend to tiie 
assistance of the sciences. Johnson. 

The convocation is the miniature of a parliament, 
wherein the urchbishup presides with regal state. 

Bi.ackstunh. 

Inspir'd by Juno, Thetis’ godlike son 

Cuuvon'd to council all the (Grecian train. Pope. 

ASSENT, CONSENT, APPROBATION, 
CONCURRENCE. 

ASSENT, in Latin assentio, is com- 
pounded of as ox ad and sentio to think, 
signifying to bring one's mind or judg- 
ment to a thing. CONSENT, v. To 
accede. APPROBATION, in Latin 
ajyprobatio, is compounded of ad and 
probo to prove, signifying to make a 
thing out good. CONCURRENCE, 
V, To agree. 

Assent respects matters of judgment ; 
consent respects matters of conduct. 
We assent to what we admit to be true ; 
we consent to what we allow to be done. 
Assent may be given to anything 
whether positively proposed by another 
or not, but consent supposes that what is 
consented to^ is proposed by some other 
person. Some men give their hasty 
assent to propositions which they do not 
fully understand, and their hasty con- 
sent to measures which are very inju- 
dicious. It is the part of the true be- 
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Hever not merely to assent to the Chris- 
tian doctrines, but to make them the 
rule of his hie : those who consent to a 
bad action are partakers in tiie guilt 
of it. 

Precept gains only the cold approbation of reason, 
and compels an atsent which judgment frequently 
yields with reluctance, even when delay is im{M)ii- 
sible. IIawkcsworth. 

• What in bleep thou didst abhor to dream. 

Waking thou never wilt consent to do. Milton. 

Assent and consent may sometimes 
be both applied to matters of judgment 
or abstract propositions, but in that case 
assent is the act of an individual, con- 
sent is the act of many individuals : one 
assents to that which is offered to his 
notice ; some things are admitted by the 
common consent of mankind. 

Faith is the assent t«i any projM)s!tion not tlius 
made out by the deduction of reason, but U]>on the 
credit of the projiaser. LorxK. 

Whatever be the reason, it appears by the common 
consent of mankind that the want of virtue dues nut 
incur ecpial contempt with the want of parts. 

IIawkksw'orth. 

Approbation is a species of assent, 
concurrence of consent. To approve is 
not merely to assent to a thing as right, 
but to determine upon it positively to be 
so ; the word assent is applied therefore 
most properly to speculative matters oi 
matters of inference or deduction ; ap- 
probation to practical matters or matters 
of conduct, as to givo one's assent to a 
pi*oposition in Euclid, to express one's 
approbation of a particular measure. 

The evidence of notl’ii own tei>timony, added unto 
the natiirul asserd <»f reuxoti, coiicerniiig the cer- 
tainty of thinge, doth nut a little comfuit and confirm 
the same. Hooker. 

There is as much diffenmee l)c1wecn the apjnroba- 
tion of the judgment and tiie actual volitions of the 
will with rt-ludon to tlie Kunie object, ns theic is 
between n man’s viewing a d biiuble thing with liU 
eye and his reaching after it with his liuud. South. 

Concurrence is properly the consent 
of many: consent may pass between 
two individuals, namely, the party pro- 
posing and the party to whom the thing 
i« proposed ; but concurrence is always 
given by numbers : consent may be 
given by a party who has no personal 
interest in the thing consented to ; con- 
currence is given by those who have a 
common interest in the thing proposed : 
consent therefore passes between per- 
sons individually, concurrence between 
communities or between men collec- 
tively. 

When thou eanii truly ciUl these virtues thine, 

Be wise and free, by Maven’s consent and mine. 

Drvden. 


Tarquio the Proud was expelled by a universal 
coneurrence of nobles and people. Swirr. 

Assent is given by equals or inferiors, 
it is opposed to contraaiction or denial ; 
consent is given by superiors or those 
who have the power of preventfhg, it 
is opposed to refusal ; afprobaiion is 
given by equals or superiors, or those 
who have the power to withhold it, it is 
opposed tudi>approbation; concurrence 
is given by equals,^ it is opposed to 
opposition or rejection. 

It is but a very llUlo while before we shall all cer- 
tainly be of lliis'mind— that the best thing we cuuld 
have ilone in this world was to prepare lor another. 
Could 1 represent to you that invisihle wuild which 
I am t«poaking of, you would all readily asNcnt to this 
ouiisel. TilloMoi 

I am far from exctisingordenying that compliance: 
fur plenary consent it was not. KinU Charles 1. 

That not past me, but 
By learned approbation of niy jtidges. 

SlIAKSrKAnK. 

Sir Malthew Hale mentions one case when hi the 
Jjords may alter a moIt^y bill (that is, from a gii-.>ter 
to a less tune) — hero he says the hill need not e 
sent back to the (.lumtuons fur their cuio urrei . 

JiLACKvroxc. 

TO ASSKUT, MAINTAIN, VINDICATE. 

To ASSERT, V. To affirm, assert. 
MAINTAIN, in French maintenir, 
from the Latin nianus and teneo, signi- 
fies to hold by the hand, that is, closely 
and firmly. VINDICATE, in Latin 
vindicatus, participle of vindico, com- 
pounded of vim and dico, signifies to 
pronounce a violent or positive sentence. 

To assert i.s to deolure a lliing a.s our 
own ; to maintain is to abide by what 
wc have so declared : to vindicate is to 
stand up for that which concerns our- 
selves or others. We assert any thing 
to be true ; we maintain it by adducing 
proofs, facts, or arguments ; we vindi- 
cate our own conduct or that of another 
whe^ it is called in question. Wo 
assert boldly or impudently ; we main- 
tain steadily or obstinately ; we vindi- 
cate resolutely or insolently. A right 
or claim is asserted which is avowed to 
belong to any one;^ it is maintained 
when attempts are made to prove its 
justice, or regain its possession; live 
cause of the ctsserter or maintainer is 
vindicated by another. Innocence is a8^ 
serted by a positive declaration ; it is 
maintained by repeated assertions and 
the support of testimony ; it is vindi- 
cated through the interference of ano- 
ther. The most guilty persons do not 
hesitate to assert their innocence with 
the hope of inspiring credit; and 
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some will persist in maintaining it even 
after their guilt has been pronounced ; 
but the really innocent man will never 
wan* a friend to vindicate him when 
his honour or his reputation is at stake. 
AsserHons which are made hastily and 
inconsiderately are seldom long 7nain- 
tained without exposing a person to 
ridicule ; those who attempt to vindicate 
a bad cause expose themselves to as 
much reproach as if the cause were 
their own. 

When the griMf itriil hnoyo up to this high point, 
Lcttviug grow naturu's Hi'dmtuuts iioUiw, 

Then, and then only, Adan)*ii olTspritig (juitii 
The sage and hero of the tli'ldg and wixkIs, 

Asserts hix rank, and rises into mati. YouMa. 

• 

Sophocles also, in a fragment of one of his tra- 
gedies, asserts the unity of the Stiprenie Doing. 

CUMUEULAKD. 

I am willing tob«*lievo thiitDryden wanted rather 
skill to discover the right than virtue to maintain it. 

JuUKSON. 

’Tis just that I should vlndieat^ alone 

Thu. broken truce. or for the breach alone. Dbyden. 


ASSOCIATE, COMPANION. 

ASSOCIATE, in Latin associatus, 
participle of associo^ compounded of as 
or ad and socio to ally, signilies one 
united with a person. COM PAN ION, 
from company, signifies one that bears 
company {v. To accompany). 

Associates are habitually together : 
companions are only occasionally in 
company. As our habits are formed 
from our associateSfyfa ought to be par- 
ticular in our choice of them . as our 
companions contribute much to our 
enjoyments, we ought to chhoso such 
as are suitable to ourselves. Many 
men may be admitted as companions, 
who would not altogether be fit as 
associates. 

We see many struggling single about tlio ^orld, 
unhappy for wuut of au associate, au<l pining with 
tiio necessity of conlluiiig their sentimeuts to their 
OH u bosoms. JoHMsoN. 

There is a degree of want by which the A'eedom 
of agency is almost destroyed, and long association 
with liortuitouH rompani^ns will at lust relax the 
strictness of truth, and abate the fervour of sincerity. 

Johnson. 

An associate may take part with us 
in some business, and share with us in 
the labour : a companion takes part 
with us in some concern, and shares 
with us in the pleasure or the pain. 

Addison coutributed more than a fourth part (of 
the lost volume of the Spectator ), and the other con- 
iributors are by no means unworthy of apiieariug ns 
his WlOCUUtS. * JcHNMN. 


Thus while the cordage stretch’d asbote may guide 
Our brave companions through the swelling tide. 
Tiiis floating liimlier shall sustain them o'er 
The rocky shelves, in safety to the shore. 

' FAI.OONEB. 

ASSOCIATION, SOCIETY, COMPANY', 
PARTNERSHIP. 

All these terms denote a union of 
several persons into one body. ASSO- 
CIATION (v. To associate) is general, 
the rest are specific. Whenever we ha- 
bitually or frequently meet together for 
some common object, it is an associa- 
tion. Associations are therefore po- 
litical, religious, commercial, and lite- 
rary. A SOCIETY is an association 
for some specific purpose, moral or 
religious, civil or political. A COM- 
PANY is an as,sociation of many for 
the purpose of trade. A PARTNER- 
SHIP is an association of a few for the 
same object. 

AVhenever association is used in dis- 
tinction Ironi the others, it denotes that 
which is partial in its object and tempo- 
rary in its duration. It is founded on 
unity of sentiment as well as unity of 
object; but it is mostly unorganized, 
anti kept together only by the spirit 
which gives rise to it. A society re- 
quires nothing but unity of object, which 
is permanent in its nature ; it is well or- 
ganized, and commonly set on foot to 
promote the cause of humanity, lite- 
rature, or religion. No country can 
boast such numerous and e.xcellenl so- 
cieties, whether of a charitable, a reli- 
gious, or a literary description, as Eng- 
land. Companies are brought together 
for the purposes of interest, and are dis- 
solved when that object ceases to exist : 
their duration depends on the con- 
tingencies of profit and loss. The South 
Sea Company, which was founded on an 
idle speculation, was formed for the ruin 
of many, and dispersed almost as soon 
as it was formed. Partnerships are 
altogether of an individual and pnvato 
nature. As they are without organiza- 
tion and system, they are more pre- 
carious than any other association. 
Their duration depends not only on the 
chances of trade, but the compatibility 
of individuals to co-operate in a close 
point of union. They are often begun 
rashly, and end ruinously. 

For my ow'd part. I c<iald wixli that all honest men 
would enter into an association for the Bupp«)rt of 
oue another againt>t the endeavours of those whom 
they ought lo look u|)on their common enemies 
whatever side they may belong to. AiDt^oK. 

W'hat J humbly propose to the public Is, that there 
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may bo a soactj/ erected in London, to consist of the 
most skilful persons of both sexes, for the inspection 
of modes and fasltions. 11 ui)oel.l. 

The nation is a company of players. Addison. 

Gay was the ireneral favourite of the whole ami- 
Cf'nfiun of wits: hut they reg<iiilt‘d him ns a play* 
fellow rather thiiti a jxir/ner, and treated him with 
more fondness than lespect. Johnson. 

Soriefy IS a partnership In nil science; apurtner^ 
ship in every \irtue and in all perfeettou. Hukke. 

ASSOCIATION, COMBINATION. 

ASSOCIATION, V. Associate. 
COMBINATION, trom the Latin ro//i- 
bino, or con and binus, signifies tying 
two into one. 

An association is something less 
binding than a combinaUon : associa- 
tions are formed for purposes of con- 
venience; combinations arc formed to 
serve either the interests or passions of 
men. Tlie word association is therefore 
always taken iii a good or an indiflorent 
sense ; combination in aii indifferent or 
bad sense. An association is public ; 
It embraces all classes of men : a com- 
bination is often private, and includtvs 
only a particular description of persons. 
Associations arc formed fur sonic ge- 
neral purpose; combinations arc fre- 
quently formed fur particular purposes, 
which respect the interest of the few, to 
the injury of many. Associations aro 
formed by good citizens ; combinations 
by discontented moehanics, or low per- 
sons in general. 

In my yeslordny’s paper I proposed thiit Iho honest 
m<Mi ct nil u.iiitO’, slmuld enter into a kind of asso- 
ciation for the liefi'iicti of one another. Addison. 

There is no doubt but till the safety, happiness, 
ami ciinvonieiK'U that men enjoy in this life, is from 
the combination of particular persons into soeielies 
or corporations. South. 

The rry <jf the people in eilh'.s and town?, thou;;li 
unrurtiiiiately (^froin u fear of their miiltituilu and 
cumbinntwn') the iiiohI r**;>arded, on^dit in fact to bo 
the least reguided, on thu subject of monopoly. 

BuuXiC. 

When used for things, association is a 
natural action ; combination an arbi- 
trary action. Things associate them- 
selves, but combinations are formed 
either by design or accident. Nothing 
will associate but what harmonizes; 
things the most opposite in their nature 
may be combined together. We asso- 
ciate persons with places, or events with 
names ; discordant properties are com- 
bined in the same body. With the 
name of one’s bu’th-placc are associated 
pleasurable recollections; virtue and 
'^ice are so combined in the same cha- 
racter as to form a contrast. Tlie asso- 
ciation of ideas is a remarkable pheno- 


menon of the human mind, but it can 
never be admitted as solving any ditli- 
culty respecting the structure and com 
position of the soul ; the combinatwn of 
letters forms syllables, and that of syl- 
lables forms words. * 

MeektiesH and courtesy will always recommend 
the lirst address, hut soon p.ill and nauseate uiilesa 
they are associated with muio sprightly qualities. 

Johnson. 

Deforo the time of Dryd«*n. those happy combi- 
nations of v\oriis which distinguish poetry from prose 
had becu lately iilteiniited. jounso.v. 


ASSURANCE, CONFIDENCE. 

ASSU RANGE implies either the act 
of making another sure tr. 7h afjb'm)^ 
or of being sure one’s self. CONFI- 
DENCE implies simply the act of the 
mind in conjiiling^ which is equivalent 
to tt feeling. 

Assurance, as an action, is to confi- 
dence as the maans to the end. Wo 
give a person an asKuranre in order ♦(> 
inspire him with confidence, Asstf- ince 
and confidence, as a sentiment in our- 
selves, may respect either that which is 
external of us, or that which belongs to 
ourselves; in the first case they are 
both taken in an indiirercnt stiiiso: but 
the feeling oUmurance is much stronger 
than that of confidence, and applies 
to objects that interest the feelings ; 
whereas confidence applies only to such 
objects as exercise the understanding ; 
thus wc have an assurance of a life to 
come ; an assurance of a blessed iin- 
moitality : wc have a confidence in a 
person’s integrity, 

I upp<>al to poilorlty, nays A'schylua; to posterity 
I cousecriited my works, iu tliu (issuvanrn tiiat thay 
will meet that reward from time which the partiality 
of my cuiilciiipui'urLeH reluseg to 

UuMBEnUAND. 

All the arguments upon wliioh a man, who is tell* 
ing tii^ piivatp allairs uf iinoiher, may ground Ida 
CDo/iduniw of Beciirily, l«e iiiusl, up m rellerlion, 
know to be umieitului becaiisu he fliidsthem without 
ofTtict upon himself. JoitNKON. 

As respects ourselves exclusively, 
assurance is employed to designate 
either an occasional feeling, or a habit 
of the mind ; confidence^ an occasional 
feeling mostly : assurance, therefore, in 
this sense, may be used inditleronlly, 
but in general it has a bad acceptation ; 
confidence has an indilTercnt or a good 
sense. 

I never nit silent in company when secret history 
is talking, but 1 am reproached fur want of ansur- 
once. JuSNSOIf* 



ASSURANCE, 


ASYLUM. 


The hope of fame is nocesearilv connected with 
such considerations us must al)ate the ardour of confi- 
dence, aud repress tlie vigour of pursuit. Johnson. 

Assurance is a self-possession of the 
minH, arisini; from the conviction that 
all in purselves is right ; confidence is 
that self-possession only in particular 
cases, and grounded on the reliance we 
have in our abilities or our character. 
The man of assurance never loses him- 
self under any circumstances, however 
trying; ho is calm and easy when 
another is abashed and confounded: 
the man who has confidence will gene- 
rally have it in cases that warrant him 
to trust to him self. A liar utters his 
falsehoods with an air of assurance, in 
ordeV the more effectually to gain belief ; 
conscious innocence enables a person to 
speak with confidence yf\\ev\ inteiTogatt?d. 
Assurance shows itself in the behaviour, 
confidence in the conduct. Young people 
are apt to assert every thing with a 
tone of assurance ; no pian should un- 
dertake any thing without a confidence 
in himself 

Mod«*sty, tlio <lauyht<7r of Knowlodf'o, and Aaattr- 
anctf, iho otVspriiiK of Itruorauco, mot uccidoutally 
Mpon »lio road; and aa boll; had a lony way to fjo, 
and had oxnoi huicod from former havdshipHiiiat they 
were alike uu<|UuUtied to jnirsue their journey alone, 
they uKieud, for their mutual advantage, to tiavel 
together. Moouk. 

I must ohseivo that thero ig a vicious mcxloKty 
which juHtly deserves to bo ruUouled. and winch 
those very |iers<ins alien discover who value them* 
selves most U|x>n a W'eU-bre<! confidence. This 
ha|){H>ng wlien a man is ashamed Ui act up to liis 
reason, and wouhl nut. upon any consideration, bo 
stirprisud in the uractice of those duties tor the p<‘r- 
furuiauco of whicn ho was seut into the w'oild. 

AnmsoN. 


ASSURANCE, IMPUDENCE. 

ASSURANCE, Assurance, confix- 
deuce. IMPUDENCE literally im- 
plies shamelessness. They are so closely 
allied to each otlfbr, that assurance is 
distinguished from impudence more in 
the manner than the spirit ; for impu- 
dence has a grossness attached to it 
which does not belong to assurance. 
Vulgar people are impudent because 
they have assurance to break through 
all the forms of society ; but those who 
are more cultivated will have their as- 
surance controlled by its decencies and 
refinements. 

A man of assurance, though at firgt it only de- 
noted a pergoa of a free and open carriage, is now 
very ugually applied to n profligate wretch, who can 
break tlirough all the rules ol decency and morality 
without a blush, f sliall endeavour, tlH'iefote, in 
this esgay, to restore these words to their true mean- 
ing. to urevent the idea of modesty from being con- 
fbundea with that of sheepishness, and to hinder tm- 
pudtttcs ftom passing for aimniacs. 


ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY. 

ASTRONOMY is compounded of 
the Greek a^rr/p and vojioq, and signifies 
the laws of the stars, or a knowledge of 
their laws. ASTROLOGY, from 
and Xoyoc, signifies a reasoning on the 
stars. 

The astronomer studies the course 
and movement of the stars ; the astro- 
loger reasons on their itilluencc. The 
former observes the state of the heavens, 
marks the order of time, the eclipses 
and the revolutions which arise out of 
the established laws of motion in the 
immense universe : the latter predicts 
events, draws horoscopes, and an- 
nounces all the vicissitudes of rain and 
snow, heat and cold, &c. The astro- 
nomer calculates and seldom errs, us 
his calculations are built on fixed rules 
and actual ohservations ; the astrologer 
deals ill conjectures, and his imagina- 
tion often deceives him. The astronomer 
explains what he knows, and merits the 
esteem of the learned ; the astrologer 
hazards what he thinks, and seeks to 
please. 

ASYLUM, REFUGE, SHELTER, RE- 
TREAT. 

ASYLUM, in Latin asylum, in 
Greek aav\ov, compounded of « privative 
and <rv\i] plunder, signifies a place 
exempt from plunder. REFUGK, in 
Latin refugium, from rcfui^io to fly 
away, signifies tlie place one may fly 
away to. SHELTER comes from shell, 
in high German schalen, Saxon sceala, 
&c., from the Hebrew cala to hide, sig- 
nifying a cover or hiding-place. RE- 
TREAT, in French retraite, Latin 
retract us, from refrnho, or re and Iraho 
to draw hack, Signifies the place that is 
situated behind or in the back ground. 

Asylum, refuge, and shelter, all de- 
note a place of safety ; but the former 
is fixed, the two latter are occasional: 
the retreat is a place of tranquillity 
rather than of safety. An asylum is 
chosen by him who has no home, a 
refuge by him who is apprehensive of 
danger : the French emigrants found a 
refuge in England, but very few will 
make it an asylum. The inclemencies 
of the weather make us seek a shelter. 
The fatigues and toils of life make us 
seek a retreat. It is tho part of a 
Christian to afford an asyium to the 
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helpless orphan and widow. The terri- 
fied passenger takes refuge in the first 
house he comes to, when assailed by an 
evil-disposed mob. The vessel shat- 
tered in a storm takes shelter in the 
nearest haven. The man of business, 
wearied with the anxieties and cares of 
the world, disengages himself from the 
whole, and seeks a retreat suited to his 
circumstances. 

Thu udventurur knows lie has not Tar to lioforc 
he will meet with sumu fortress that hue been raisoil 
by sophistry for thu asylum of error. 

Hawkeswobth. 

Superstition, now retiring from Rome, may yet 
And refuge in the mouutuins of Tibet. 

CUMBEHLAND. 

Ill rueful ga/.o 

Tiio cattle stand, and on the scowlii ig heavous 
Cast a deploring eye, (ly man fursui >k ; 

W lio to thu crowded cottage hies liii fast, 

Or seeks thu shelter of the dowiiwao 

Thomson. 

For tins, tliisonly favour lot me sue, 

If pity can to conquer'd foes bo duo; 

Hetiwc it not, Inn iel my liody have 

The last retreat of humun kind, a grave. Dbvdrn. 

TO ATONK FOR, KXPIATK. 

ATON K, or at one, signifies to be at 
peace or good friends. KXFIATK, in 
Latin c.rpiutuSf participle of c.rjno, 
compounded of and pto, signifies to 
put out or make clear by an act of piety. 

Both these terms exprc.ss a sati.sfac- 
ti »n for an ollciice; but a^owcMS general, 
e.vfnate is particular. We may atone 
for a fiiult by any species of suffering ; 
we expiate a crime only by suffering a 
legal punishment. A female often suf- 
ficiently atones for her violation of chas- 
tity by the misery she entails on herself ; 
there are too many unfortunate wretches 
in Kngland who expiate their crimes on 
a gallows, 

O let the blood, already spilt, atone 

Fur the past crimes ufcurn'd Luomedoo. Dbyden. 

How sacred ought kings’ lives be* hold, 

When but the deatli of one 

Demands an empire's blood for erptafion I Lee. 

Neither atonement nor eolation 
always necessarily require punishment 
or even suffering from the offender. 
The nature of the atonement depends 
oil the nature of the offence or will of 
the individual who is offended ; expia* 
Hons are frequently made by means of 
performing certain religious rites or acts 
of piety. Offences between man and 
man are sometimes atoned for by an 
acknowledgment of error; but offences 
towards God require an expiatory sa- 
crifice, which our Saviour has been 
pleased to make of himself, that we, 


through Him, might become partakers 
of eternal life. Expiation, therefore, 
in the religious senso, is to atonement 
as the means to the end : atonement is 
often obtained by an expiation, but 
there may be expiations where t&ere is 
no atonement. 

I would earnestly desire Ihe story-teller to con* 
sider, that uo wit or mirth at the end of u story can 
atone fur tiiu half hour tliat has been lost before ttiey 
cuniu at it. Steele. 

Not all the pow’r of verso with magic join’d 
Can heal thu torture of a love- sick mind. 

Altars may smoke with e-rpiutori/ Are, 

Too weak to make a well-tlxod love retire. Potter. 

ATTACHMENT, AFFECTION, INCLI- 
NATION. • 

ATTACHMENT {v. To afiere) 
respects persons and things: AFFEC- 
TION {V. Affection) regards persons 
only: INCLINATION, denoting the 
act of inclining, has respect to things 
mostly, but may bo applied to objects 

ittarJimeni, as it regards persons, is 
not so powerful or solid as affection. 
Children are attached to those who will 
minister to their gratifications ; they 
have an affection for their nearest and 
dearest relatives. Attachment is some- 
times a tender sentiment between per- 
sons of clitforont 8oxe.s: affection is an 
affair of the heart without distinction 
of sex. The passing attachments of 
young people are seldom entitled to 
serious notice; although .sometimes they 
may ripen by a long intercourse into a 
laudable and steady affection. Nothing 
is so delightful as to see affection 
among brothers and sisters. 

Though duvotud to tlie slvidy of philosonhy,^ and 
a groat master in thu early Bciuiicu ul' die timoa, 
Solon inixuil with uhocrfulimss in society, and did 
nut hold back from thusu toadvr ties aud attach- 
ments whiuli conuoct a man to thu world. 

t. VMBRRIiANl). 

When I was gent to school, the gaiety of my look, 
and tlio lived nogs of tny lo<|uacity, oouti gained mo 
admission lu hearts not yet fortiUed against ({ff'ectiun 
by artiilce or iuterusL Juunsok. 

Attachment is a something more 
powerful and positive than inclination : 
the latter is a rising sentiment, a mere 
leaning of the mind towards an object ; 
the former is a feeling already fixed so 
as to create a tie; an aWjtchmeni is 
formed, an inclination arises in the 
mind of itself. 

My only dldiko arose from an attachment ho dit* 
coveted to iny daughter. (joldsmu K. 

I am glad that he whom I must have loved from 
duty, whatever he hud been, is such a one an I cun 
love from tneiiaativn. S i eklr, 

H 2 
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In respect to things, attachment and 
inclination admit of a similar distinc- 
tion. We strive to obtain that to which 
we affe attached, but a simple inclination 
rarely produces any effort for pos-session. 
Little minds are always betraying their 
attachment to trilles. It is the cha- 
racter of indifference not to show an 
inclination to any thing. Interest, simi- 
larity of character, or habit, gives rise to 
attachment ; a natural warinih of temper 
gives birth to various inclinations. 
Suppress the first inclination to gaming, 
lest it grow into an attachment. 

ThM Jews arc remarkable for an a*tac/iment to 
their ^wn couulry. Aimiauv. 

A mere indina*Um to a thing in not properly iho 
willing of that thing, and yet in matters uf duty men 
flruquently reckon it as such. Suui it. 

TO ATTACK, ASSAIL, ASSAULT, KN- 
COUNTUU. 

ATTACK, in French attaquer, 
changed from attacker^ in Latin at- 
taclum, participle of attingo^ signifies 
to bring into close contact. ASSAIL, 
ASSAULT, in French a s.9t/i7//r, Latin 
assiliot assaltum, compounded of as or 
ad and sa/io. signifies to leap upon. 
ENCOUNTER, in French rencontre, 
compounded of en or in and contre, in 
Latin contra against, signifies to run or 
come against. 

Attack is the generic, the rest are 
specific terms. To attack is to make 
an approach in order to do some \iolence 
to the person ; to assail or assault is to 
make a sudden and vehement attack ; 
to encounter is to meet the attack of 
another. One attacks by simply offering 
violence without necessarily producing 
an effect; one (/^ssails by means of 
missile weapons; one assaultshy direct 
personal violence; one encounters by 
opposing violence to violence. Men 
and animals attack or encounter ; men 
only, in the literal sense, assail or 
assault. Animals attack each other 
with the weapons nature has bestowed 
upon them : those «who provoke a mul- 
titude may expect to have their houses 
or windows assailed with stones, and 
their persons assaulted : it is ridiculous 
to attempt- to those who are 

superior in strength and prowess. 

When they (the Grecians) endeavoured to pos^ew 
themselvc* of a town, it was usual Arst to attempt it 
by stoim, surrti'm'liiig it witli their whole army and 
attacking it in all quaiters at once. Potter. 

So when be saw his flatt’ring arti to fail, 

With greedy foroe he ’gan Uie fott Vassail. Stsnker. 


And double death did wretched man invade. 

By steel assaulted, and by gold betrayed. DavDRtr. 

Putting themselves in order of tattle, they en 
counteitd their eiiemie:!. ' Kno:.lks. 

They are all used figuratively. Men 
attack with reproaches or censures ; 
they assail with abuse ; they are tw- 
Saul ted by temptations ; they encounUr 
opposition and difficulties. A fever 
attacks; horrid shrieks the ear; 

dangers are encountered. The repu- 
tations of men in public life are olton 
wantonly attached; they are assailed 
in every direction by the* murmurs and 
complaints of the disconlentcd ; they 
often encounter the obstacles which 
party spirit throws in the way, without 
reaping any solid adv.antage to them- 
sches. 

'Hii* women might possibly have e:u rud thi<« Gothic 
building higher, had iiol u famuuH monk, Thomas 
Uomieeif hy iinme, (Utut.kcd it with great /.eiil and 
rcMulution. Addisor. 

Not truly penitent, but chief to try 

Her hu.sli.ind, how f,»r u g'd his patience bears, 

Ills \irtuu or viuakucss which way to assail. 

Mii.ton. 

It is sufficient that you art* able to enrouuirr the 
temp'utioiH wliich now ii .s(iiiU)o\i: when God bends 
liiab, he may send bUength. lli». Taylou. 

ATTACK, ASSAUI.T, ENCOUNTER, 
ONSET, CIlAKCiK. 

ATTACK, ASSAULT, ENCOUN- 
TER (lb To attach), denote the act of 
attacking, assaulting, encountering. 
ONSET signifies a setting on or to, a 
commencing. CHARGE (v. To accuse) 
signifies pressing upon. 

An attach anti assault may he made 
upon an unresisting object: encounter, 
onset, and charge, retjuire at leas»t two 
opposing parties. An aUack may be 
slight or indirect; an xs^ault must 
always be direct, and mostly vigorous. 
An attack upon a town need not be 
attended with any injury to the walls 
or inhabitants ; but an assault is com- 
monly conducted so as to effect its 
capture. Attacks are made by robbers 
upon the person or property of another ; 
assaults upon the person only. An 
encounter generally respects an informal 
casual meeting between single indivi- 
duals ; onset and charge a regular 
attack between contending armies ; 
onset is employed for the commence- 
ment of the battle ; charge for an attack 
from a particular quarter. When 
knight-errantry was in vogue, encoun- 
ters were perpetually taking place 
between the knights, which were some- 
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times fierce and bloody. Armies that 
make impetuous onsets, are not always 
prepared to withstand a continued attack 
with perseverance and steadiness. A 
furious and well-directed charge from 
the cavalry will sometimes decide the 
fortune of the day. 

Th‘*re is one species of diversion which has not 
been iffiierally condcmiu'd, thnugli it is proilucedby 
till attack upon tliose who liavc not voluntarily eu- 
torcd the litis; \ihu llud tlicmaelvos bufTeied ill the 
daik, and have ucither lueiius of delciK'u nor possi- 
bility ol'advaut.ige. IIamkksW'oktu. 

We do not (Ind the meekness of a lumb in a crea- 
ture BO aimed lor bailie and assuuit as the lion. 

AnoisoN. 

And stich a frown 

Each cast at th* other, as alien two black clouds. 
Uiih heav'ii's ariillery fr.iiight, come rntiliiig on, 
llovi'iiug a space, till, winds the signal blow. 

To join their dara encountttr in mid air. Mii.tom, 

Onsets in love seem best, like those in war. 

Fierce, le-.oluU*, and done with all the foico. Tate. 

O my Antonio! I’m nil on fire; 

M> soul is u|iin aims, ready to charge. 

And bear anudsi the loo with coiKt'ring troops. 

CoNOKKve. 


ATTEMPT, TRIAL, ENDEAVOUR, 

' EEEOllT, ESSAY. 

ATTEMPT, in French attenter, 
Latin attento, from at or ml and tenio, 
.si«;nifies to try at a thin<f. TRIAL, 
from try, in French tenter, Hebrew tur 
to strt*t(di, si^j^nifles to stretch the power. 
ENDEAV^OUR, compounded of en 
and the French devoir to owe, signifies 
to Try according to one's duty. EF- 
FORT, in French effort, Irom the 
Latin offert, present tense of effero, 
compounded of e or ex' and fero, signifies 
a bringing out or calling forth the 
strength. ESSAY, in French essayer, 
comes probably from the German er- 
stichen, compounded of er and suchen 
to seek, written in old German suahhen, 
and is doubtless connected with sehen 
to see or look after, signifying to aspire 
after, to look up to. 

To attempt is to set about a thing 
with a view of effecting it : to try is to 
set about a thing with a view of seeing 
the result. An attempt respects the 
action with its object; a trial is the 
exercise of power. We always act when 
we attempt ; we use the senses and the 
understanding when we try. We at- 
tempt by trying, but we may try 
without attempting : when a thief at- 
tempts to break into a house, he first 
tries the locks and fastenings to see 
where he can most easily gain admit- 
tance. Men attempt to remove evils ; 


they try experiments. Attempts are 
perpetually made by quacks to recom- 
iuend some scheme of their own to the 
notice of the public, which are ^ften 
nothing more than trials of skill, to see 
who can most eiVeclually impose on the 
credulity of mankind. Spirited people 
make attempts ; persevering people 
make trials ; players attempt to perform 
dill'erent parts, and try to gain ap- 
plause. An endeavour is a continued 
attempt. Attempts may be fruitless; 
trials may he vain ; endeavours, though 
unavailing, may he well meant. Many 
attempts are made which exceed the 
abilities of the attempter ; attempts at 
imitation expose the imitator to ridicule 
when they do not succeed ; trials are 
made in matters of speculation, the 
results of which are uncertain ; endea- 
vours are made in the moral concerns 
of life. People attempt to write books ; 
they try various methods ; and endea- 
vour to obtain a livelihood. 

A natural and luicnistruinvd behaviour ha« somo' 
tliiiit' ill it so agivfublo tiuit it is iiu ivondur to uve 
IXHiiile vndeiivouritig ufior it. Uiit at the same 
tune it is so very hard to hit when it is not boin with 
us, that |)eo{)le uaeii make themsehes riiliculous in 
attempting it. Addisun. 

To bring it to the trial, will you dare 
Our )ii|>us, our skill, our voices to eomparv? 

DUYDKIf. 

Whelher or no (said Socrates on the day of his 
execution) God will approve of my actions 1 know 
not) buttliis I am sure of, that 1 iiavu at all times 
made it my eudeuvour to please him. Addison. 

An effort is to an attempt us a means 
to an end ; it is the act of calling forth 
those powers whitdi tire required in an 
attempt. Great attempts frequently 
require great efforts, cither of body or 
mind. 

The man of sagacity bcBtirs hinisclf to distress his 
enemy by iiicthoiUpiobable and reducible to reason, 
so the .same reason will fortify his enemy to eluda 
tliescaliis regular efforts: but your fool projects with 
such iiot.ible inconsistency, that uocuurse of thought 
can evaiie his muchiiiutious. Stkcli. 

An essay is an imperfect attempt, or 
attempt to do something which cannot 
1)6 done without difficulty. It is applied 
either to corporeal or intellectual 
matters. 

1 afterwards made several essays towards speaking. 

Addmuit. 

Whence treatises which serve as 
attempts to illustrate any point in 
morals are termed essays. 

This treatise prides itself In no higher a title than 
that of an essay, or imperfect attempt at a subject. 

OLANVIDLSt 
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ATTEMPT, UNDERTAKING, ENTER- 
PRISE. 

ATTEMPT (v. To attempt) signifies 
the thing attempted, UNDERTAK- 
ING, from under take^ or take in hand, 
signifies the thing taken in hand. EN- 
TERPRISE, from the French entre- 
prist participle of entreprendre to under- 
take, has the same original sense. 

The idea of something set about to be 
completed is common to all these terms. 
An attempt is less complicated than an 
.undertaking ; and that less arduous 
than an enterprise. Attempts are the 
common exertions of power for obtaining 
an duject : an undertaking involves in 
it many parts and particulars which 
require thought and judgment : an en- 
tefjirise has more that is hazardous and 
dangerous in it ; it requires resolution. 
Attempts are frequently made on the 
lives and property of individuals ; un- 
dertakings are formed for private pur- 
poses; enterprises are commenced for 
some great national object. Nothing 
can be etfected without making the 
attempt; attempts are therefore often 
idle and unsuccessful, when they are 
made by persons of little discretion, 
who are eager to do something without 
knowing how to direct their powers : 
undertakings are of a more serious 
nature, and involve a man's serious 
interests; if begun without adequate 
means of bringing them to a conclusion, 
they too frequently bring ruin by their 
failure on those who are concerned in 
them : e7iterprises require personal sa- 
crifices rather than those of interest ; he 
who does not combine great resolution 
and perseverance with considerable 
bodily powers, will be ill fitted to take 
part in grand enterprises. 

Why wilt tho\i ti»h to certain death and race. 

In rash attempts beyond thy tender age? IlifyDEir. 

When I hear a man com} lain of his being unfor- 
tunate in all his undertakings, I shrewdly suspect 
him fur a very weak man in his affairs. Apdisok. 

Tliere would be few enterprises of great labour or 
hazard undertaken, if hud nut the power of 
magnifying the advantages which we persuade our- 
selves to expect from them. Johnson. 

TO ATTEND TO, MIND, REGARD, 
HEED, NOTICE. 

ATTEND, in French attendre, Latin 
attendo, compounded of at or cui and 
tendo to stretch, signifies to stretch or 
bend the mind to a thing. MIND, 
from the noun mind, signifies to have 
in the mind. REGARD, in French 


ATTEND. 

regarder, compounded of re and garder, 
comes from the German wahren to see 
or look at, signifying to look upon again 
or with attention. HEED, in German 
huthen, is in all probability connected 
with vito, and the Latin video to see or 
pay attention to. NO I ICE, from the 
Latin notitia knowledge, signifies to 
bring to the knowledge of, or bring to 
one's mind. 

The idea of fixing the mind on an 
object is common to all these terms. 
As this is the characteristic of atten- 
tion, attend is the generic, the rest 
are specific terms. We attend in mind- 
ing, regarding, heeding, and noticing, 
and also in many cases in which these 
words are not employed. To mind is 
to attend to a thing, so that it may not 
be forgotten ; to regard is to look on a 
thing as of importance; to heed is to 
attend to a thing from a principle of 
caution ; to iiotice is to think on that 
w'hich strikes the senses. We attend to 
a speaker when we hear and understand 
h’s words ; we mind what is said when 
we bear it in mind ; we regard what is 
said by dvyclling and rellectiug on it ; 
heed is given to whatever awakens a 
sense of danger ; notice is taken of 
what passes outwardly. Children should 
always alterid when spoken to, and 
mind what is said to them ; they should 
regard the counsels of their parents, 
so as to make them the rule of their 
conduct, and heed their warnings so us 
to avoid the evil ; they should notice 
what passes before them so as to apply 
it to some useful purpose. It is a part 
ot politeness to attend to every minute 
circumstance which affects the comfort 
and convenience of those with whom 
we associate : men who are actuated by 
any passion seldom pay any regard to 
the dictates of conscience, nor heed the 
unfavourable impressions which their 
c()nduct makes on others, for in fact 
they seldom think what is said of them 
to be worth their notice, 

ConvenaUon v ill naturally fhrnish us with hints 
which we lUil not attend to, and make us enjoy other 
men’s parts and reflections as well as our own. 

Addison. 

Cease to request me, let us mind our way. 

Another song requires another day. Dxvden. 

The voice of reason Is more io be regarded than 
the bent of any present inclination. Addison. 

Ahl why was ruin so attractive made. 

Or why fond man so easily betray’d ? 

Why heed we not, while matl we haste along. 

The gentle voice of peace or idousurc’s song ? 

Collins 
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1 be\leve that the knowledd^ of Dryden )»a$ 
glcatK'd from accidentiil Intelligence and voriuua 
cuuverantion, by vigilance that permitted nothing to 
pass without notice, Johnson. 

TO ATTEND, WAIT ON. 

ATTEND (V. To attend to) is here 
employed in the improper sense for the 
devoiion of the person to an object. 
To WAIT ON is the same as to wait 
for or expect the wishes of another. 
They may beeithcrpartialand temporary 
acts, or permanent acts ; in either case 
attend has ii hi^lier sijfnification than 
ivait on. Attendance is for the purpose 
of di.scharginj? some duty, as a pliysician 
attends his patient \ a member attends 
in parliament: waitiitff on is either a 
matter of courtfcsy between eijuals, as 
one {gentleman waits on another to 
whom he wishes to show a mark of 
respect ; or a matter of business, as a 
tradesman waits on his customers to 
take orders. 

Ha\ing till lately aticnfed them (the rommitfeeH) 
a goo’l deni, 1 liave ohnervod. that no description of 
ineiulit'vs give so little attendance as the huiionrahle 
metnhor.^ ol' the gra\e Uoard of Trade. Uuhkk. 

Ih'hold him, lunnWy cringing, wait 

I’pou the minister of slate. Swir r. 

In the sense of beinj? permanently 
about the person of any one, to attend 
is to boar company or be in readiness to 
serve ; to wait on is actually to perform 
some service. A nurse attends a pa- 
tient in order to afford him assistance 
as occasion retiuiros ; the servant waits 
on liiin to perform the menial duties. 
Attendants about the great are always 
near the person ; but men and women 
in waiting are always at call. People 
of rank and fashion have a crowd of 
attendants ; those of the middle classes 
have only those who wait on them. 

At lenijlh her lord desoendt upan the plain 
In pump, attended with a uumTons train, Okyoen. 

One of Pope’s constant demands was of colTee in 
the night; and to the woman tlnii waited on him in 
hi> eliumber lie was very burdensome ; but ho was 
careful to recompense her want of sleep. Johnson. 

TO ATTEND, HEARKEN, LISTEN. 

ATTEND, V. To attend to. HEARK- 
EN, in German horchen^ is an intensive 
oi Keren to hear. LISTEN probably 
comes from the German IvMten to lust 
after, because listening springs from an 
eager desire to hear. 

Attend is a mental action ; hearken 
both corporeal and mental ; listen 
simply corporeal. To attend is to have 
the mind engaged on what wc hear ; to 


hearken and listen are to strive to hear. 
People attend when they arc addressed ; 
they hearken to what is said by others ; 
they listen to what passes helween 
others. It is always proper to attend^ 
and mostly of importance to hearken^ 
but frequently improper to listen. The 
mind that is occupied with another 
object cannot attend : we are not dis- 
posed to hearken when the thing does 
not appear interesting ' curiosity often 
impels to listening to what does not 
concern the listener. 

Ilufth’d winds the topmost branches scarcelv hend. 
As if thy tuneful song they did attend. UuvuKN. 

Wn.at a dehigo of lust and fraud and violonro 
would in a little liino overflow the whole nafion, if 
the-c wise udtocates for moiality(the frcelhlnkers) 
were uuivcrsally hearkened tol llhiiKi-i.Kv. 

Whilo Chaos hush'd stands listening to tho noise, 

And wonders at confusion not his own. Dknnis. 

Listen is sometimes used figuratively 
in the sense of hearkening with the 
desire to profit by it: it is nccossa.y at 
all times to listen to the dictates of 
reason. , 

stay, slay your steps, and listen to my vows, 

’Tis the last interview that fate allows. Dbvden. 

ATTENTION, APPLICATION, STUDY. 

These terras indicate a direction of 
the thoughts to an object, but dilfering 
in the degree of steadiness and force. 
ATTENTION {v. To attend to) xoiivkH 
the simple bending of the mind. AP- 
PLICATION {V. To address) marks 
an cnveloperacnt or engagement of tho 
powers ; a bringing them into a state of 
close contact. STUDY, from tlio Latin 
studeo to desire eagerly, marks a degree 
of ajyplication that arises from a strong 
desire of attaining the object. 

Attention .is the* first requisite for 
making a progress in the acquirement 
of knowledge; it may he given in various 
degrees, and it rewards according to tho 
proportion in which it is given : a 
divided attention is however more hurt- 
ful than otherwise ; it retards the 
rogressofthc learner, while it injures 
is mind by inkprojer exercise. Appli- 
cation is requisite for tho attainment of 
perfection in any pursuit ; it cannot ho 
partial or variable, like attention; it 
must he the constant exercise of power 
or the regular and uniform use of 
means for tho attainment of an end; 
youth is tho period for application^ 
when the powers of body and mind are 
in full vigour ; no degree of it in after 
life will supply its deficiency in younger 
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years. Study is that species of applu 
catim which is most purely intellectual 
in its nature ; it is the exercise of the 
mind fur itself and in itself, its native 
effort to arrive at maturity ; it embraces 
both httention and ajydication. The 
student attends to all he hears and secs ; 
ajyplies what he has learnt to the ac- 
quirement of what he wishes to learn, 
and digests the whole by the exercise of 
rcllectioii ; as nothing is thoroughly un- 
derstood or properly reduced to practice 
without study y the professional man must 
choose ill is load in order to reach the 
summit of excellence. 

Th(t«n whom sorrow incnpacitatos to uujoy tlin 
ph-astri's (if coiiteiiiplation, may pnnHM'ly apitly to 
Biich (livtMhioos, provuli (I they are iniiuceiit. us lay 
stronjf hold on the attention. Johnson. 

Hy too intense and continued application our 
feeble ]io\vers would i>uun be worn out. Blair. 

Other thing's may be seized with might, or pur- 
chased with money, but knowledge is to be gained 
(jul) willi slutly. Johnson. 

ATTENTIVK, CAREFUL. 

ATTENTIVE marks a rcadin(?ss to 
attend (r. 7’o attend to), CAREFUL 
sigiiirics full of care {v. Caret solicit 
tude), 

Tliese epithets denote a fixedness of 
mind : we are attentive in order to un- 
derstand and improve : we are careful 
to avoid mistakes. An attentive scholar 
profits by what is told him in learning 
his task: a careful scholar performs his 
extJrcises correctly. Attention respects 
mutters of judgment ; care relates to 
mechanical action: we listen aiten- 
lively ; we read or write carefully, A 
ser\uiit must be attentive to the orders 
that are given him, and careful not to 
injure his master's property, A trans- 
lator must be attmtive ; a transcriber 
careful. A tradesman ought to be 
attentive to the w ishes of his customers, 
and careful in keeping his accounts.* 

Tht* use of the passions is to stir up the soul, to 
awaken the underNtniidiug, uud to make the whole 
man more vigorous uud attentive in the prosecution 
of his designs. A uoisoM. 

\Vc should l>e ss carefiA of our words as our uc- 
t'ous, uud ns tar from B^ieiikiug us doing ill. 

Steele. 

TO ATTRACT, ALLURE, INVITE, 
ENGAGE. 

ATTRACT, in Latin attractum, par- 
ticiple of attrahot compounded of at or 
ml and traho, signifies to draw towards. 
ALLURE, t’. Y’o INVITE, in 

French inciter t Latin invitOt com- 


pounded of in privative and vito to 
avoid, signifies the contrary of avoid- 
ing, that is, to seek or ask. • ENGAGE, 
compounded of en or in and the French 
gage a pledge, signifies to bind as by 
a pledge. 

That is attractive which draws the 
thoughts towards itself ; that is alluring 
which awakens desire ; that is inviting 
which offers persuasion; that is en- 
gaging which takes possession of the 
mind. The attention is aZ/mc/eeZ; the 
senses are the understanding 

is invited; the whole mind is engaged. 
A particular sound attracts the ear ; 
the prospect of gratification allures ; we 
are invited by the advantages which 
effer; wo are engaged by those which 
already accrue. The person of a female 
is attractive; female beauty involun- 
tarily draws all e}cs towards itself; it 
awakens admiration: the pleasures of 
society arc alluring ; they create in the 
receiver an eager desire for still farther 
enjoyment ; but when too eagerly pur- 
sued they vanish in the pursuit, and 
leave the mind a prey to listless un- 
easiness: line weather h inviting ; it 
seems to persuade the reluctant to par- 
take of its refreshments : the manners 
of a person are engaging} (hey not 
only occupy the attention, but they lay 
hold of the allectious. 

At this tjnu‘ of uiiivcrsnl migration, when almost 
ev(-ry oi.e cousiili'rabU? etioiigli to attract rugard has 
rctiicd into (he cijuiiliy, 1 huvi* ol\eu been tempted 
to iiuptire what Uuppiimss is to be guiued by this 
stated Bceessiou, Johnson. 

Seneca hasutteniptc'd not uuly to pacify us iu mis- 
Ibrtuui*. but ulniusl to allure us to it by repieseiitiiig 
it as necessary to the pleasures of the mind. He 
invites Ins pupil to calamity as the Syrens allured 
the passengers to their coasts, by promising tliut. lie 
shall rcturu with increase of knowledge. Johnson. 

The present, whatever it be, seldom engages our 
atteiiliuu so luuth as whut is to come. Ulaik. 

ATTRACTIONS, ALLUREMENTS, 
CHARMS. 

ATTRACTION (w. 7b attract) sig- 
nifies the thing that attracts. AL- 
LUREMENT {V. To allure) signifies 
the thing that allures, CHARM, from 
the Latin carmen a verse, signifies 
whatever acts hy an irresistible intlu- 
ence, like poetry. 

Besides the synonymous idea which 
distinguishes these words, they are re- 
markable for the common property of 
being used only in the plural when de- 
noting the thing that attractst allures, 
and charms, as applied to female en- 
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dovnnents, or tlie influence of person on 
the heart : it seems that in attractions 
there is something natural ; in allure^ 
merits something artificial ; in charms 
something moral and intellectual At- 
tractions and charms are always taken 
in a good sense, allurements mostly in 
a bad sense : attractions lead or draw ; 
allurements win or entice ; charms 
seduce or captivate. The human heart 
is always exposed to the power of 
female ; it is guarded with 

ditliculty against the allurements of a 
cof[uette : it is incapable of resisting the 
united charms of body and mind. 

This rcNt IIS was n nnoparty-culouml (girdle, which, 
ns Ihimcr tells us, hiul all the attractions oi the sex 
wi'oii^hi luUi it. , Aduisox. 

Our nuwhun authors have reprn-sonted IMensureor 
Vic(* with uu alluring t'aue, but cnditi;( in suakes and 
moustrrs. AiimsoN. 

Juno iTiadna visit loVeniH, the deity whb presides 
over love, and hofj^’ed oi‘ her aa a paniculHr favour, 
thttt sliu would It ltd for It while tliuse (‘/inrmawtth 
w hicli she subdued the hearts of guda and men. 

AnniaoN. 

When applied to other objects, an at- 
traction springs from something re- 
markable andsbiking ; it lies in the ex- 
terior aspect, and awakens an interest 
towards itself ; a charm acts by a secret, 
all-powerful, and irresistible impulse on 
the soul ; it springs from an accordance 
of the object with the atfections of the 
heart ; it takes hold of the imagination, 
and awakens an enthusiasm peculiar to 
itself ; .nil allurement acts on the senses ; 
it flatters the passions ; it enslaves the 
imagination. The metropolis has its 
attractions for the gay ; music has 
its charms for every one; fashion- 
able society has too many allurements 
for youth, which arc not easily with- 
stood. 

A m.in whose great qualities wanttlieomumcnt of 
suiMu flfial attractions is like a naked mountain with 
mines of gold, which will Ije fretpiented only till the 
treasure is exhausted. .Toiinson. 

Music has charms to soothe the savage breast. 

CoNOHKVK. 

How justly do I fall a sacriflee to sloth and luxury 
in the place where I first yielded to those allurements 
which seduced me to deviate from teinperauce and 
innocence I JoHNaoK. 

avaricious, miserly, parsimo- 
nious, NIGGARDLY. 

AVARICIOUS, from the Latin aveo 
to desire, signifi£s in general longing 
for, but by distinction longing for mo- 
n^*y. MISERLY signifies like a miser 
or miserable man^ for none are so mise- 
rable as the lovers of money. PAR- 


SIMONIOUS, from the Latin parco 
to spare or save, signifies literally 
saving. NIGGARDLY is a frequen- 
tative of nigh or close, and signifies 
very nigh. 

The avaricious man and the miser 
are one and the same character, with 
this exception, that the miser carr.es his 
passion lor money to a still greater 
excess. An avaricious man shows his 
love of money in his ordinary dealings ; 
but the miser lives upon it, and suffers 
every deprivation rather than part with 
it. An avaricious man may sometimes 
be indulgent to himself, and generous 
to others ; the mUer is dead to every 
thing but the treasure which he Has 
amassed. Parsi monious and niggardly 
are the subordinate characterislics of 
avarice. The avaricious man indulges 
his passion for money by parsimony, 
that is, by .saving out of himself, or by 
niggardly wavs in his dealings with 
otiiers. ilc who spends a farthing vo 
himself, where others with the same 
means spend a shilling, does it lioin 
parsimony ; he who looks to every far- 
thing in the bargains he makes, gets 
the name of a niggard. Avarice some 
times cloaks itsCif under the name of 
prudom^e : it is, as Goldsmith says, often 
the only virtue which is left a man at 
the ago of seventy-two. The miser is 
Ins own greatest enemy, and no man's 
friend; his ill-gotten wealth is pne- 
rally a curse to him by whom it is in- 
herited. A man is sometimes rendered 
jxirsimonious by circumstances ; but he 
who first saves from necessity too often 
ends with saving from inclination. The 
niggard is an object of contempt, and 
sometimes hatred ; every one fears to 
lose by a man who strives to gain from 
all. 

Though the .'ijiprehunsionsof the oi^od may justify 
a c.'iutfuuf)fru|{alily, they can by no muaus exuase n 
HuriliU avarice. Blaib. 

Ah soioi* lone miser viHitinnf his store, 

Bends at Iua tre.tHnre, counts, recounts it o’er; 
Hoards nfter hoards his risini; raptures till, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still ; 

Thus to my breast alteniate^passions lise, 

Pleas’d with each bliss that lleav’ii toman supplies. 
Yet oft a Kii'h prevails and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small. 

Goldsmith. 

Armstrong died in September, 1779, and to the 
surprise of his friends left a considerable sum ot 
money, saved by great parsimony out of a very mo- 
derate income. Johnsom. 

I have heard Dodsley, by whom Akenside’s 
saves of the Imagination’* was published, relate, that 
when tlio copy was oflTered him, he carried the work 
to Pope, who, having looked into it, advised him not 
to muKc a niggardly offer, for this was no every-day 
writer. JoHNSOM. 
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AUDACITY, EFFRONTERY, HARDI- 
HOOD OR HARDINESS, BOLDNESS. 

AUDACITY, from audacious^ in 
Frcncli audacieuxt Latin avdax, and 
audiio to dare, signifies literally the 
quality of daring. EFFRONTERY, 
compounded of en, or m, and/row«, 
a face, signifies the standing face to 
face. HARDIHOOD or HARDI- 
NFISS, from hardff or hard^ signifies a 
capacity to endure or stand tlie brunt 
of didicultics, opposition, or shame. 
BOLDNESS, from bold, in Saxon baldy 
i.s in all probability changed from bald, 
that is, uiK'overed, open-fronted, without 
dis'guise, which are the characterislics 
of boldness. 

The idea of disregarding what others 
regard is coiriuion to all those terms. 
AudaciUf expresses more ilian effron- 
tery : the llrst has something of vehe- 
mence or defiance in it ; the latter that 
of cool unconcern: bardibood c\\nesses 
less than ; the first has more 

of determination, and the second more 
of spirit and ciiterpri.se. Atidacitij ami 
effrontery arc always taken in a bad 
sense ; fuirdihood in an indifierent, if 
not a bad sense: boldness in a good, 
bad. or indifierent sense. Audacity 
marks haughtiness and temerity ; ef- 
frontery the want of all modesty, a total 
sluinielessncss ; hardihood indicates a 
firm resolution to meet consequences ; 
boldness a spirit and courage to com- 
mence action. An audacious man 
speaks with a lofty tone, without re- 
spect and without rellection : his haughty 
demeanour makes him forget what is 
due to his superiors. Effrontery dis- 
covers itself by an insolent air ; a total 
unconcern for the opinions of those pre- 
sent, and a disregard of all the forms of 
civil society. A hardy man speaks with 
a resolute tone, which seems to lirave 
the utmost evil that can result from 
what he says. A bald man speaks 
without reserve, undaunted by the qua- 
lity, rank, or haughtiness of those 
whom he addresses. It requires auda- 
city to assert fiilse claims, or vindicate 
a lawless conduct in the presence of 
accusers and judges ; it requires effron- 
tery to ask a favour of the man whom 
one has basely injured, or to assume a 
placid unconcerned air in the presence 
of those by whom one has been con- 
victed of fiagrant atrocities ; it requires 
hardihood to assert as a positive fact 
what is dubious or suspected to be false ; 


it requires boldness to maintain the 
truth in spite of every danger with 
which one is threatened. ' 

A B knowledge ^«ithout justice ought tube called 
cunning lathcr than wisdom, so a mind pu‘|Kired to 
meet danger, if excited l>y its own eageruess and not 
the public gi.od, deserves the name of audacity 
rather than of fortitude. St£Klk. 

I could never forbear to wish that while Vice if 
every day multiphiug seducemetits, and stalking 
forth with more hardened qff'runicry. Virtue would 
nut wilharaw the iulluence ut her presence. 

Johnson. 

I do mit find any one so hardy at present as to 
deny that there are very great lulvantages in the en- 
jovment of a plentiful lurtune. Budoelj.. 

A htdd longue and a feeble arm are thetjiialifi' 
cations of Druuces iu Virgil. Addison. 

Bold in the council board. 

But cautious in the field, he^slmuu'd the sw ord. 

Diiydkn. 

TO AVENOE, REVENGE, VINDICATE. 

AVENGE, REVENGE, and VIN- 
DICATE, all spring from the same 
source, namely, the Latin vindico^ the 
Greek compounded of tv in and 

justice, signifying to pronounce jus- 
tice or put justice in force. 

The idea common to these terms is 
that of taking up some one's cause. To 
avenge is to punish in behalf of another ; 
to revenue is to punish for one's self ; 
to vindicate is to defend another. The 
wrongs of a person are avenged or re- 
venged; his rights are vindicated. The 
act of avengi/ifr^ though attended with 
the inlliction of pain, is oftentimes an 
act of humanity, and always an act of 
justice ; none are the suffen rs but such 
as merit it for their oppression ; whilst 
those are benefited who are dependent 
for support : this is the act of God him- 
self, who always avenges the oppressed 
who look up to him for support ; and it 
ought to be the act of all his crea- 
tures who ard invested with the power 
of punishing offenders and protecting 
the helpless. Hevenge is the basest 
of all actions, and the spirit of re- 
venue the most diametrically opposed 
to the Christian principles of forgiving 
injuries, and returning good for evil ; it 
is gratified only with indicting pain 
without any prospect of advantage. 
Vindication is an act of generosity and 
humanity ; it is the production of good 
without the infliction of pain : the claims 
of the widow and orphan call for vindi- 
cation from those who have the time, 
talent, or ability, to take their cause into 
their own hands : England can boast of 
many noble vindicators of the rights of 
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humanity, not excepting those which 
concert! the brute creation. 

The day shall come, that i;reat avenging day. 

Whou Troy’s proud glories in the dust shall lav. 

t»OPE. 

lly a continued series of loose, though apparently 
trivial gratitlcations, the heart isoneii us thoroughly 
corrupted, as by the cummbsiou of any one of those 
etiorrnous crimes which spring froin great ambition 
or great revenge. linaiR. 

Injured or oppressotl by the worhl, the good man 
looks up to u J uiige who will vindicate his eaut^e. 

Hf.4rR. 

AVERSE, UNWILLING, BACKWARD, 
LOATH, RELUCTANT. 

AVERSE, in Latin avffrms, parti- 
rij)lo ot' aver compounded of* verlo to 
I urn, and a from,. signifies the state of 
Iiaviiui the mind turned from a thing. 
liNWILLING literally signifies not 
willing. BACKWARD .signifies hav- 
ing the will in a harktvard direction. 
LOATH, from to loathe, denotes the 
quality of loathing. RELUCTANT, 
fntm tho Latin re and lucto to struggle, 
signifies struggling with the will 
against a thing. 

Averse is positive, it marks an actual 
sentiment of dislike ; unwilling is nega- 
tive, it marks the absence of the will ; 
backward is a sentiment betwixt tho 
two, it marks a leaning of the will 
against a thing ; loath and reluctant 
mark strong feelings of aversion. Aver- 
sion is an habitual sentiment; unwil- 
lingness and backwardness are mostly 
occasional ; loath and reluctant always 
occasional. Aversion must bo con- 
(luered ; unwillingness must be re- 
moved; barktvardness must be coun- 
teracted, or urged forward ; loathing 
and reluctance must be overpowered. 
One who is averse to study will never 
have recourse to books ; but a child may 
be unwilling or backward to attend to 
his lessons from partial motives, which 
the authority of the parent or master 
may correct ; he who is loath to receive 
instruction will always remain igno- 
rant ; he who is reluctant in doing his 
duty will always do it as a task. A 
raiser is averse to nothing so much as to 
parting with his money : he is even un- 
willing to provide himself with neces- 
saries, but he is not backward in dis- 
posing of his money when he has the 

n et of getting more; friends arc 
:o part who have had many years’ 
enjoyment in each other s society ; we 
are reluctant in giving unpleasant ad- 
vice. Lazy people arc averse to labour • 


those who are not paid are unwilling 
to work; and those who are paid less 
than others are backward in giving 
their services : every one is loath to give 
up a favourite pursuit, and when com- 
pelled to it by circumstances theyMo it 
with reluctance. 

Of all the race of animals, alone. 

The bees liuvo coinmon cities of tlieir own: 

Hut (whatN mole stnini^e) tlu-ir modoat appetites, 
Averse fixtm Venus, (ly tliu nuptial rhus. DuYOhN. 

I part with thee. 

As wretchos that arc doubt ftil of lioreafter 

l\‘irt with their lives, unwilling, loaUt, uiul fearful. 

And trembling at futurity. Uuwk. 

All men, even tho most depraved, arc subject more 
or less to compunctions of conseionee ; but Uuhwnrd 
at the same time to resign tho gains of dishonesty, or 
the pleasures iifvieu. Ills\ia. 

K’eil thus two IVieiids condenurd 

Knil>raee, and kiss, and take ten thousand leaves, 

Loatfwr n hundrisl tiuies to part than die. 

SlIAKSPEAUS. 

From better Iniiiitations spurn'd, 

Iteluctant d«.Ht thou rove. 

Or gri<'V4* for friendship unreturn'd, 

Or uuregardod love ? Ooi.ntMiTU. 

AVEHSION, ANTIPATHY, DISLIKE, 
HATRED, REPUGNANCE. 

AVERSION denotes the quality of 
being averse (r. Averse). ANTIPA- 
THY, in French aitiipathiey Latin an- 
tipathia, Greek apmraOna, compounded 
or apri against, and rraOua feeling, sig- 
nifies here a natural feeling against an 
object. DISLIKE, compounded of tho 
privative dis and likot signifies not to 
like or bo attached to. HATRED, in 
German hassj is supposed by Adelung to 
be connected with heiss hot, signifying 
heat of temper. REPUGNANCE, in 
French repugnance, Latin repugnuntia 
and rcjnigno, compounded of re and 
pugno, signilles the resistance of the 
feelings to an object. « 

Aversion is in its most general sense 
the "eneric term to these and many 
other similar expressions, in which case 
it is opposed to attachment : the former 
denoting an alienation of the mind from 
an object ; the latter a knitting or bind- 
ing of the mind to obiects : it has, how- 
ever, more common^ a partial accep- 
tation, in which it is justly comparable 
with the above words. The four first 
are used indifTercntly for persons and 
things, the last for things. Aversion 
and antipathy seem to be less depend- 
ent on the will, and to have their origin 
in the temperament or natural taste, 
particularly the latter, which springs 
from causes that are not always visible ; 
it lies in the physical organization. An- 
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tipathy is in fact a natural aversion op- 
posed to sympathy : dislike and hatred 
are on the contrary voluntary, and seem 
to^have their root in the angry passions 
of the heart; the former is less deep- 
ioott?d than the latter, and is commonly 
awakened by slighter causes: repug- 
nance is not an habitual and lasting 
sentiment, like the rest ; it is a tran- 
sitory but strong di'^like to any thing. 
People of a quiet temper have an aver- 
sion to disputing or argnmentation ; 
those of a gloomy tcmp(^r have an aver- 
sion to society ; antipathies mostly dis- 
cover themselves Jii curly life, and as 
soon as the object comes within the 
vi«w of the person allVeted : men of dif- 
ferent sentiments in religion or politics, 
if not of amiable tempers, are apt to 
contract dislikes to e.ich other by fre- 
quent irritation in discourse : when 
men of malignant teinjiers come in col- 
lision, nothing but a deadly haired can 
ensue Iroin their repeated and compli- 
cated aggressions towards each other: 
any one who is under the intluence of 
a misplaced pride is apt to feel a re- 
pugnance to acknowledge himself in 
error. 

1 ciuinnt Airlwar a trilio «if i gotlsts for 

wlioni 1 liaNo always liatl a luoilal arttshm ; 1 nuNiii 
till* autliois ol' iiieniuiis who uto nc\er meutioiicd in 
aiiy^oiks but tltcMr uw ii. Adcison. 

Tli»*Te is Olio 8|iooio8of (orror whioli tlioso who ar« 
tinw'illiii(( to hiiiror tlio loproach df OiiwaidU-t! ha\o 
w’isoly diKiiitUui with Itio uanio uf (in'ipnf/tif. A in.iii 
hiiN iiidocil no droad ot haim truni .in iiisrct or a 
woini, but Ills UHtipathy turns hiiii jmie wlioiuwoi 
they a|)|iroai'h huii. .liuiNfiiiN. 

K>ory ninuwlioni biisinoss or cunosily lias thrown 
at lai'i;u inlo the world, will rccolloot many iusiaiMTs 
of lundiioss and didifco, w hU’h liu\»! loiofil th<-ins«>Uos 
Uiiun him W'illiuut tho intui vonlion ol' his jiid^onont. 

Johnson. 

One puiiislmii'tit tliat attends tlu' iyiii); and d«>- 
ceitlul person is \\wJuitrcd ut' all those whom lie 
either has, or would have deceived. 1 do not say 
that a Chribtian can lawl'nlly hate any one, uiul y*’t 
1 afllim that some may ^vry worthily deserve to lie 
hated. ^'ouTii. 

In this dilemma Aristophanes conquered his re- 
pugnance. mid determined iiiHin presenting himself 
ou the stage fur the llrst time in his life. 

CUMnSRLAND. 

TO AUGUR, PRlfSAGE, FOREBODE, 
BETOKEN, PORTEND. 

AUGUR, in French augurer, Latin 
comes from avis a bird, as 
an augury was originally, and at all 
times principally, drawn from the song, 
the flight, or other actions of birds. 
PRESAGE, in French prSsage, from 
the Latin and sagio to be instinc- 
tively wise, signifies to be thus wise 


about what is to come. FOREBODE 
is compounded of foi e and the Saxon 
bodiun to declare, signifying to pro- 
nounce on futurity. BEl'OKEN sig- 
nifies to serve as a token. PORTEND, 
in Latin portendo^ compounded of por 
for pro and iendot signifies to set or 
show forth. 

Augur signifies either to serve or 
make use of as an augury ; to forebode, 
and presage, is to form a conclusion in 
one'.s ow'ii mind : to betaken or portend 
is to serve as a sign. Persons or things 
augur; persons o\\\y forebode or pre- 
sage ; things only betoken or partend. 
Auguring U a calculation of some future 
event, in which the imagination seems 
to he us much concerned as the under- 
standing : presaging is rather a conclu- 
sion or deduction of what may be f rom 
what is; it lies in the understanding 
more than in the imagination : fore- 
boding lies altogetlx'r in the imagina- 
tion. Things are said to betoken, which 
pre.scnt natural signs ; those are said to 
portend, which pre>ent extraordinary 
or supernatural signs. It augurs iU 
for the prospiM-ity of a country or a sti^ 
when its wealth has inereased so as to 
take away the ordinary stimulus to in- 
dustry, and to introduce an inordinate 
love of pleasure. We presage the 
future greatness of a man from the in- 
dications whieli he gives of possessing 
an elevated character. ’A distempered 
initul is apt to forebode every ill from 
the most trivial circumstances. We 
see with pleasure those actions in a 
eliiUl whicli betoken an ingenuous tem- 
per: a mariner sees with pain the dark- 
ness of the sky which portends a storm * 
the moralist augurs no good to the 
morals of a nation from the lax disci- 
idiiie which prevails in the education of 
youth ; he presages the loss of inde- 
peudence to the minds of men in whom 
proper principles of subordination have 
not been early engendered. Men some- 
times forebode the misfortunes which 
happen to them, but they oftener /ore- 
bode evils which never come. 

TiuTP is always an angary to be taken of wh«l a 
ppHct* is likely lu be. from the preliminary steps that 
are oiude to bring it about. Hurkx. 

An opinion has been long conceived, that quick 
ness of invention, accuracy of judgment, or extent of 
knowledge, appearing before the usual time, pre- 
saga a short liie. Jounsoir. 

W'hat conscience foreMes, revelation verifies, 
assuring us that a d.iy is appointed when God will 
render to every man according to his works. Blaui. 
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SkilVd ia the wln({*d inhabitants of the air. 

What auspices their notes aind fli^lits declaie ; 

O! say — lor Jill religious thtu, p u te i l 
A happy voyage and a prosp'rous end. Drtdek. 

All more titan common menaces an cud ; 

A blase betukens bre\ity of life, 

As if bright embers should emit a flume. You no. 

AVIDITY, GREEDINESS, EAGER- 
NESS, 

Ark terms expressive of a stron*? 
desire. AVIDITY, in Latin 
from avpo to desire, expresses very 
strong desire. GREEDINESS, in 
German ^ierig greedy, 1‘rom hpgehron 
to desiri", signifies the same. EA- 
GERNESS, Ironif’a^w, and tlio Latin 
acpT sharp, signifies acuteness of feeling. 

Avidity is in mental desires what 
grrediness is in animal appetites: ea- 
gerne/is is not so vehement, hut more 
impatieut than avidity or gropili ness. 
Avidity and greedtness respect simply 
the desire of possessing ; eagerncas the 
general desire of attaining an object. 
An opportunity is seized wuth avidity: 
the miser grasps at money with greedi- 
ness^ or the glutton devours with 
ness : a person runs with eagerness in 
Older to get to the place of deslinatiun : 
a soldier lights with eagerness in order 
to conquer : a lover looks w ith eager im- 
alienee for a letter from the object of 
is alfection. Avidity is employed in 
an adverbial form to qualify an action ; 
we seize with aridity : greediness mark.s 
the abstract quality or habit of the 
mind ; greediness is the characteristic 
of low and brutal minds : eagerness 
denotes the tran.sitory state of feeling ; 
a ))erson discovers his eagerness in his 
looks. 

I tiavf* tioard that Ad lison's nvvWy did not snlUry 
Itself wilh the uir of reiiowti, hot lliul with great m- 
gerneu he laid hold uu ids proiHiition of Uu* prolits. 

JuIlNSOK. 

Bid the se.a listen, wln-n the greedy morch.int. 

To gorge its nveiious jawM, huilsull his \%ealth. 

And stands htinsclf upon tliu splitiing d«'ck 

Fur the last pluugo. Lee. 

TO AVOID, ESCHEW, SHUN, ELUDE. 

AVOID, in French Latin 
compounded of e anti rt/o, probably from 
viduus void, signifies to make one's 
self void or free from a thing. ES- 
CHEW and SHUN both come from 
the German sc/ieueut Swedish sky, &c. 
when it signifies to fly. ELUDE, in 
French Sluder, Latin etudo, compound- 
ed of e and ludo, signifies to get one's 
self out of a thing by a trick. 


Avoid is both generic and specific ; wo 
avoid in eschewing or shunning, or wo 
avoid without escheuing or shuniiing. 
Various cpntrivauces are requisite Ibr 
avoiding ; eschewing and shu titling 
consist only of going out of the way, of 
not coming in contact ; eluding, as its 
derivation denotes, has more of artifice 
in it than any of the former. We avoid 
a troublesome visitor under real or 
feigned pretences of ilLhcallh, prior 
engagement, and the like ; we eschew 
evil coinpuny by not going into any but 
what we know to be good ; we shun tlio 
sight of an otfensive object by turning 
into another road ; w'c elude a punish- 
ment by getting out of t he way of tho?io 
who have the power of iniheliug it. 
Prudence enables us to avoid many of 
the evils to whieh we are daily exposed : 
nothing but a fixed principle of ro- 
ligion can enable a man to eschew the 
temptations to evil wdiich lie in his path : 
fear will leatl us to shun a madiiuin, 
whom it is not in our power to bind : a 
want of all priiieiple lead.s a man to 
elude his civililors, whom he wishes t») 
defraud. Wo speak of avoiding a dan- 
ger, and shunning a danger: but to 
avoid it is in giuuu'al not to fall iiiio it; 
to shun it is with care to keep out of the 
way of it. 

ILoing thurougbly (’oiiKiihMCil tlin uiUnro of this 
])a»st«)ii, I li.iM' ni.'utf li rny slu’ly how »o iiv id tho 
(Mivy that m.iy ucciuu lu iiu* i'totii ihcsu iti> hpi'ctt. 
lutions. SihKLK. 

TIuih Hriitn thiBriMilni into hid rulu Bubdurd 
And iidgMi'*! long in gifiit li'luMiy, 
l^vM ut hilt I'liumlB, and uf his Iwh esvfieu ed, 

SPENhEIt, 

or many tliiiigH, sumo Tow I hlinll (•xplain; 

TimcIi th(‘v to Hhnn ihi* d.-iiign'H of thi* iii.iin. 

And huw ut length tho proiiUH'd hIiuiu lu g>iin. 

Urvden. 

Tho w.'iry Trujan, bonding froij^i tlio hluw, 

Lludcs the iloalli, and uihiii’puinU hid lue. Pope. 

A UsriClOUS, PROPITIOUS. 

AUSI*I('IOUS, from the Latin aus- 
piciuiH and ausper, comjMnmded of 
avis and spirio to behold, sigmlie.s fa- 
vourable according to the inspection of 
birds. PROPITIOUS, in Latin pro^ 
pi tins, proltubly from ^yrope near, 
because the heathens always solicited 
their deities to bo near or present to 
give their aid in favour of tbeir de- 
signs; honcAi propitious is figuratively 
applied in the sense of favourable. 

Ausjfidous is said only of things; 
propitious is said only of persons or 
things personified. Those things are 
auspicious which are casual, or only 
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AUSTERE. 


AUSTERE. 


indicative of good ; persons are propi^ 
tious to the wishes of others who listen 
to their requests and contribute to their 
siftisfaction. A journey is undertaken 
undpr aiupicioua circjuinstancea, whore 
every thing incidental, as weather, 
society, and the like, bid fair to afford 
pleasure ; it is undertaken under pro- 
pitious circumstances when every thing 
favours the attainment of the object for 
which it was begun. Whoever has any 
request to make, ought to seize the aus- 
picious moment when the person of 
whom it is asked is in a pleasant frame 
of mind; a poet in his invocatiuii re- 
quests the muse to ho propitious to him, 
Olathe lover conjures his mistress to be 
propitious to his vows. 

Slill follow wh('T<' auspii ions falos invite, 

Cui-i'HM tlu‘ Inijipy, mill tin; wreU-hud 
Mouat‘1' nIihII Jarring ulenienta iiiiito, 

Thun tiiiih with gain, than iutureat with right. 

Lew'ih. 

Who lovi'S n g.inlrn luvos a groenhouse hiu: 

I liicutibcnouii of a ](*■<!< propitious climi*. 

Theio hluunis exotic beauty. Cowceh. 

AUSTERE, RIGID, SEVERE, RIGOR- 
OUS, STERN. 

AUSTERE, in Latin austerus sour 
or rough, from the (ireek avm to dry, 
8ignlfu^s rough or harsh 1‘rom druuglit. 
RIGID and RIGOROUS, from 
Greek piyno, Hebrew rc^gto be stiff, sig- 
nifies stiffness or unbendingness. {SE- 
VERE, in Latin severus^t comes from 
servus cruel. SU'ERN, in Saxon Sterne^ 
German sir eng strong, has the sense of 
striciness. 

Austere applies to ourselves as well 
as to others ; ri^id applies to ourselves 
only ; srveret rigorous, stern, apply to 
others only. \Vc are austere in our 
manner of living; rigid in our mode of 
thinking; austere, severe, rigorous, and 
stern, in our inode of dealing' with 
others. Elfeininac.y is opposed to aus- 
teritij, pliability to rigidity. The aus- 
tere man mortilies Inmseif ; the rigid 
man hinds himself to a rule : the man- 
ners of a man iirc austere when he 
refuses to take part in any social enjoy- 
ments ; his proliity is rigid, that is, in- 
accessible to the allurements of gain, or 
the urgency of necessity ; an austere life 
consists not only in the privation of 
every pleasure, but in the infliction of 
every pain ; rigid justice is unbiassed, 
no less by the fear of loss than by the 
desire of gain : the present age att'ords 
no examples of austerity, but too many 


of its opposite extreme, effeminacy ; and 
the rigidity of former times, in modes 
of thinking, has been succeeded by a 
culpable laxity. 

Austerity is the proper antidote to indulgence; 
the diseases of the mind as well us body arc cur< d 
by contiaricB. Johnson. 

In things which arc not immediately subject to re^ 
ligtous or moral consideration, it is dangerous to be 
too long or too rigidly in the right. Johnson. 

Austere, when taken with relation to 
others, is said of the behaviour ; severe 
of tlie conduct ; a parent is austere in 
his looks, his manner, and his words to 
his child ; he is severe in the i*estraints 
lie imposes, and the punishments he 
inflicts : an austere master speaks but 
to command, and commands so as to be 
obeyed ; a severe master punishes every 
fault, and punishes in an undue mea- 
sure : an austere temper is never soft- 
ened ; the couiiteiKince of such an one 
never relaxes into a smile, nor is ho 
pleased to witness smiles : a severe 
temper is ready to catch at the imper- 
fections of others, and to wound the 
olfender : a judge should be a rigid ad- 
ministrator of justice between man and 
man, and sex^ere in the punishment of 
oficncos as occasion requires ; but never 
austere towards those who appear 
before him; austerity of manner would 
ill become him who sits as a prote(!tor 
of either the innocent or the injured. 
IHgour is a species of great seventy, 
namely, in the inlliction of punishment : 
towards enormous ollenders, or on parti- 
cular occasions where an example is re- 
quisite, may bo adopted, but other- 
wise it marks a cruel temper. A man is 
austere in his manners, severe in his re- 
marks, and rigorous in his discipline. 
Austerity, rigidity, and severity, may 
be habitual ; rigour and sternness are 
o<‘.casionul. Sternness is a species of se- 
verity more in manner than in direct 
action; a commander may issue his 
commands sternly, or a despot may 
issue his stern decrees. 

ITyoa are hard or contracU'd in yonr judgments, 
severe in voiir censures, and oppressive in jour deal- 
ings. then cuuelude with certainty that what you 
hud termed piety was but au empty uame. Rlaik. 

It is not by rig .rous discipline and unreloxing 
aust. rify that the aged can maintain an aoceud.-uit 
over youthful minds. Rlais. 

A man severe he was, and stern to view. 

I knew him well, and every truant knew; 

Yet he w’os kind, or if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to leuriiing was m tuult 

Goldsmith. 

It is sfer.i criticiHin to say that Mr Pope’s is not 
a translation of Homer. CuMOsaLANO. 
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TO AWAKEN, EXCITE, PROVOKE, 
ROUSE, STIR UP. 

To AWAKEN is to make awake or 
alive. EXCITE, in Latin excito, com- 
pounded of the intensive syllables ex 
and cito, in Hebrew sut to move, sig- 
nifies to move out of a state of rest. 
PROVOKE, V, To aggravate. To 
ROUSE is to cause to rise. STIR, in 
German storen to move, signifies to 
make to move upwards. To excite and 
provoke convey the ifica of producing 
something ; rouse and stir up that of 
only calling into action that which pre- 
viously exists; to awaken is used in 
cither sense. To awaken is a gentler 
action than to excite^ and this is gentler 
than to provoke. ’ We awaken by a 
simple ellbrt ; we excite by repeated 
efibrts or forcible moans; wo. provoke 
by words, looks, or actions. The tender 
feelings are awakened; uftbetions or the 
passions in general are excited; the 
angry passions are commonly provoked. 
Objects of distress awaken a sentiment 
of pity; competition among scholars 
excites a spirit of emulation : taunting 
words provoke anger. Awaken is ap- 
plied only to the individual and what 
pasjses within him ; excite is applicable 
to the outward circumstances of one or 
many ; provoke is applicable to tlie con- 
duct or temper of one or many. The at- 
tention is awakened by interesting sounds 
that strike upon the ear ; the conscience 
is awakened by the voic^ of the preacher, 
or by passing events : a commotion, a 
tumult, or a rebellion, is excited among 
the people by the active efforts of indi- 
viduals ; laughter or contempt is pro- 
voked by preposterous conduct. 

The soul hiis its curiosity more than onlinaiily 
awakened when it turns its thoU){hts upon the con- 
duct of >uch who have bchavufl tluTU'elvcs with an 
t* |ual, a ri*Ht}(ned, a cheerful, a I'eiterous, or heroic 
temper in the extremity of death. SrEthE. 

Ill our .Siiviinw was no form of comeliness that 
men should desire.no urtitlcu or trick to catch ap- 
[Juuse. or to excite surprise. CvMHEKi.Aifo. 

See, Mercy 1 see with pure and loaded hands 
Before thy shrine my country’s geuius stands. 

When he whom e’en our jovs provoke. 

The fiend of nature, join’d liis yoke. 

And nisird in wrath to make our isles his prey; 

Thy form, from out thy sweet a) aide, 

O'ertook him oil the blasted road. Collins. 

To awaken is in the moral, as in the 
physical sense, to call into consciousness 
from a unconsciousness ; to rouse 

»s forcibly to bring into action that which 
is in a state of inaction ; and stir up is 
to bring into a state of agitation or com- 
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motion. We are awakened from an 
ordinary ‘ state by ordinary means ; wo 
are roused from an extraordinary state 
by extraordinary means ; wo are stinyd 
up from an ordinary to an extraordinary 
state. The mind of a child is awaktned 
by the action on its senses as soon as 
it is born ; there are some persons who 
are not roused from the stupor in wliicli 
they were, by any thing hut the most 
awful events; and there are others 
whose passions, particularly of anger, 
are stirred up by trilling circumstances. 
The conscience is someliincs awakened 
for a time, but the sinner is not roused 
to a sense of his danger, or to any exer- 
tions for his own safety, until an intem- 
perate zeal is stirred up in him by 
moans of enthusiastic preaching, in 
which case the vulgar proverb is verified, 
that the remedy is as had as the disease. 
Death is a scene calculated to awaken 
soinet fetding in the most obdurate 
breast : tli*e tears and sighs of I ho 
alllicted excite a sentiment of coiu- 
miseration ; the most eej ail able adt.ii lus- 
tration of jostico may excite murmurs 
amcmg the disoontentod ; a harsh and 
unreasonable reproof will provoke a 
reply : oppression and tyranny mostly 
rouse the sullerers to a senso of thedr 
injuries; nothing is so calculated to stir 
up the rebellious spirits of men as the 
harangues of political demagogues 

The spark of noble roiirnge now awoke, 

And sirive your excellent self to exeel. Spenseu. 

(Jo study virtue, rugi'ed ancient worth; 

Jtuusc up that llame our great furefatliers felt. 

SHini.EY. 

The turbulent and dan;;eruuM are for embroiling 
conuv'iU, stirring up seditious, and suliverting euii- 
stituliuiiN, out of u mere lusllt'HsiicHs ol'U'iiiper. 

Steele. 

awahp:, on one’s guard, ap- 
prized, CONSCIOUS. 

AWARE, compounded of a or o?t 
and ware, signifies to be on tlie look 
out, from the Saxon waerd, German, 
&c. Wfihren, Greek opaw to see. 
GUARD, in Frcmdi^ garder, is con- 
nected with ward, in Saxon waerd, 
German, &c. gewdhrt, participle of 
wlihren to see, as above. APPRIZED^ 
in French appris, frmi apprendre to 
apprehend, learn, or understand. CON- 
SOlOUS, in Latin conscius, com- 
pounded of con and sdo to know, sig- 
nifies knowing within one's self. 

The idea of having the expectation 
or knowledge of a thing is common to 
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AWE. 


AWKWARD. 


all these terms. We are aware of a 
thing when we calculate upon it; we 
are on owr guard against it when w^e 
ar^ prepared for it ; we are apprized of 
that of which wo have had an intima- 
tiont and arc conscious of that in which 
we have ourselves been concerned. 7b 
he awarcy and on ones guard, respect 
the iuturc ; to bo apprized, either the 
past or present ; to be conscious, only 
the past. Experience enables a man to 
be aware of consequences ; prudence 
and caution dictate to him the necessity 
of being on his guard against e\ils. 
Whoever is fully of the precarious 
tenure by which he holds all his goods 
in^his world, will be on his guard to 
prevent any calamities, as far as de- 
pends upon the use of means in his 
control. We arc apprized of events, or 
what passes outwardly, through the 
medium of external circumstances ; we 
are conscious, o\\\^ through the medium 
of ourselves, of what passes within. 

The first steps in theliveiu'h of .1 mnn’s integrity 
ere more iniporlaul lliun >ju*n are awtire of. Si em.k. 

What establirthnK'nt of religion more ftieiKlly to 
public luippiiK hs could be jlesirod or fr.inied (tlian 
our own)? JIow zeuliiis oiif^lit we lobe fi»r its pre- 
set vatiori; bow much tm our guard a^'uinst e\ery 
danger wbieli threatens to troiiOle it ! Ulaik. 

In play the chance of bms atid g.iin oujjbt always 
to Is* equal, at leu»<t each paity slioubl be ai ptin'd 
of llie force enipUtyed a^uiunt lilni. Sikki.e. 

1 know tiotbiiig HO hard for a generous mind to get 
over us ealuinuy and reproacli, and eanaoi find any 
inetihul ofqiiieling the soul undei theiii, besiiles this 
single one, of our lieing cunsci^us to uurMd^eH th.it 
we do not deservo them. Adoison. 


AWK, KliVKUKNCK, DHMAD. 

AWE, probably from the German 
acliten, conveys the idea of regarding 
with solemnity and fear. UEVER- 
ENCE, in French rci'ere?ice, Latin 
reverentia, comes from revereor, to fear 
strongly. DREAD, in Saxon dread, 
is connected with the Latin teriito to 
frighten, and Greek rapaatrw to trouble. 

Awe and reverence both denote a 
strong sentiment of respect, mingled 
with some emotions of fear; but the 
former marks tin? much stronger senti- 
ment of the two : dread is an umningled 
sentiment of fear for one's personal 
security. Awe may bo awakened by 
the help of the senses and understand- 
ing ; reverence by that of the under- 
standing only ; and dread' principally 
by that of the imagination. Subliine, 
sacred, and solemn objects awaken awe ; 
they cause the beholder to stop and 
eonsider whether he is worthy to ap- 


proach them any nearer ; they rivet his 
mind and body to a spot, and make 
him cautious, lest by his presence ho 
should contaminate that- which is hal- 
loued ; exalted and noble objects pro- 
duce reverence ; they lead to every 
outward mark of obeisance and humili- 
ation which it is possible fur him to 
express: terrific objects excite dread; 
they cause a shuddering of the animal 
frame, and a revulsion of the mind 
which is attended wdth nothing hut pain. 
When the creature places hiln^elf in 
the presence of the Creator — when he 
contemplates the immeasurable distance 
which separates himself, a frail and 
finite mortal, from his infinitely ])erfect 
Maker — he approaches with awe : even 
the sanefnary where he is accustomed 
thus to how before the Almighty ac- 
quires the power of awakening the same 
emotions in his mind. Age, wisdi/in, 
and virtue, when combined in one 
person, are never approached without 
reverence ; the possessor has a dignity 
in himself that checks the haughtiness 
of the arrogant, that silences the petu- 
lance of pride and self-conceit, that stills 
the noise and giddy mirth of the young, 
and communicates to all around a so- 
briety of mien and aspect. A'giievous 
olfender is seldom without dread; his 
guilty conscience pictures every thing 
us the instuunient of vengeance, and 
every person as denouncing his merited 
sentence. The solemn stillness of the 
tomb will inspire awe, even in the 
breast of him who has no dread of 
death. Children should be early taught 
to have a certain degree ofm’mwc^ffor 
the Bible as a book, in distinction from 
all other books. 

It wt*n*einlU*ss tofniimerutc all tho ]iasfui(;es both 
in the ftncmt iiiulpror,iiitf wri lets, which cRiuhlitih tliu 
general seiitimevt ul' munkiuit couceruiiig the nisc- 
puiuble uniuu dI a siicreti aud reveiomiul aue with 
our ideas ul' the l>i\iuity. Uukke. 

If the voice of universal nnliire, the experience of 
oil ai;es, tiie lijiht of rea-.oii, and the iiniuetliule evi- 
dence of ray senses, cuniiut awake me to a di-peud- 
eiioe upon my (jud, a rirercnce lor tiia religion, and 
an humble upiuion of m^tielf, what a lost cieatme 
am 1 1 Cumberland. 

To rinelvus next my trembling steps be led. 

Full of religious duubU uud uw ful dread. I)BYDSlf« 

AWKWARD, CLUMSY. 

AWKWARD, in Saxon mcerd, 
coniiH)unded of a; or a adversative, and 
ward, from the Teutonic wdhren to see 
or look, that is, looking the opposite 
way, or being in an opposite direction, 
as toward signifies looking the same 
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way, or being in the same direction. 
CLUMSY, from the same source as 
clump and lump, in German lumpisch, 
denotes the quality of heaviness and 
unseemliness. 

These epithets denote what is contrai 7 
to rule and order, in form or manner. 
Awkward respects outward deportment ; 
clumsy the shape and make of the 
object : a person has an awkteard gait, 
is clumsy in his whole person. Awk- 
wardness is tlie consequence of bad 
education ; clumsiness is mostly a na- 
tural defect. Young recruits are awk- 
ward in marching, and clumsy in their 
manual exercise. 

They may be both employed figu- 
ratively in the sifme sense, and sonie- 
tiuies in relation to the same objects : 
when speaking awkward contrivances, 
or clumsy contrivances, the latter ex- 
presses the idea more strongly than the 
^rmer. 

Miiutiiigno had raan^ awhward imitators, who, 
under the notion of writing \%iih the tiro and i'roedum 
or tiiis hvoiy old (iascon. have I'allon into conliised 
rliaimodiea and uninteresting ugotiama. Wahtun. 

Ail tfie operations of the Greeks in sailing were 
vUm y and un»kiU‘uI. UobektsuV. 

AWKWARD, CROSS, UNTOWARD, 

CROUKRD, FROWARD, PERVERSE. 

Awkward CROSS, 
from the noun n'oss, implies the quality 
of being like a cross. UNTOWARD 
signifies the reverse of toward it). Awk- 
ward). CROOKKD signifies tlicqua- 
lity of resembling ar/ooA. FROWARD, 
that m,from tvard, signifies running a 
contrary direction. PERVERSE, La- 
tin per versus, participle of perverto, 
compounded of per and verto, signifies 
turned a^ide. 

Awkward, cross, untoward, and 
crooked, are used as epithets in relation 
to the events of life or the disposition of 
the mind ; froward and perverse re- 
spect only the disposition of the mind. 
Awkward circumstances are apt to 
embarrass ; cross circumstances to pain ; 
crooked and untoward circumstances 
to defeat. What is crooked springs 
from a perverted judgment: what is 
untoward is independent of human con- 
trol. In our intercourse with the world 
there are always little awkward inci- 
dents arising, which a person’s good 
sense and good nature will enable him 
to pass over without disturbing the bar' 
mony of society. It is the lot of every 
one in his passage through life to meet 
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with cross accidents that are calculated 
to rulbe the temper; but he proves 
himself to be the wisest whose serenity 
is not so easily disturbed. A crthketl 
policy obstructs the prosperity of indi- 
viduals, as well us of states. Many 
men are destined to meet with severe 
trials in the frustration of their dearest 
hopes, by numberless untoward events 
which call forth the exercise of pa- 
tience ; in this case the Christian cun 
prove to himself and others the infinite 
value of his faith and doctrine. 

It is nil tiling fur a itiiiii to print in (it*- 

foiico of his (»\vn work iigjiiiwt n rliinifin: jon Kimw 
not who or what you tight against. Tuple. 

Some an* iniieed stopptMl in tiieir ciiivpr*l)y n 
fliiildua sliiMik of nilaniily, or iliviM tud to a (liir«-r<‘iit 
iUrertiun by iliecrusi; ini |iiilsi‘ of !<onu‘ violent passion. 

JOIIS'SON'. 

He (Hol)prt Diulley, Karl of Koieester), liy \ Miiotm 
untoward uireuiiiHt.)nce.<t, was deniiMl legiiiinaey ami 
his paternal estate. I’knnant. 

The-p are «ho can, hy pnlmit magic spells, 

Utnid to tiieii crooked purjiuse ndtina's luwi. 

Mi '.TON. 

"When used with regard to tbo dis- 
position of the mind, awkward expresses 
less than froward, and froward less 
than perverse. Awkwardness is an 
habitual frailty of temper ; it includes 
certain weaknesses and particularities, 
pertinaciously adhered to : crossness is 
a partial irritation resulting from the 
state of the humours, physical and 
mental. Frowardness and perversity 
lie in the will: a froward temper is 
capricious ; it wills or wills not to 
please ithelf without regard to others. 

lies deeper ; taking root in 
the heart, it assuiiu?s the shape of ma- 
lignity : a perverse temper is really 
wicked ; it likes or dislikes hy the rule 
of contradiction to another's will. Ufi- 
towardness lies in thc^rinciples ; it runs 
counter to the wishes and counsels of 
anotjier. An awkward temper is con- 
nected with self-sufficiency ; it shelters 
itself under the sanction of what is ap- 
parently reasonable ; it requires manage- 
ment and indulgence in dealing with it. 
Crossness and frowat'dness are |K3culiai* 
to children; indiscriminate indulgence 
of the rising wiK engenders those dis- 
eases of the mind which, if fostered too 
long in the breast, become incorrigible 
by any thing but a powerful sense of 
religion. Perversity is, however, but too 
commonly the result of a vicious habit, 
which embitters the happiness of all 
who have the misfoi-tune of coming in 
collision with it. Untowat dness is also 
another fruit of these evil tempers. A 
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froward child becomes an untoward 
youth, who turns a deaf ear to all the 
admonitions of an attiictcd parent. 

A kind constant fViend 
To all that regularly ofluud. 

Jtiit was iniuiucui>le and au>kward 

To all that interlop’d and hawkei’d. IltrwiBRAS. 

ChriHt had to deal with a most untoward and 
stubborn I'eiiurntion. lioAiH. 

To trot and repine at every disappointment of our 
wibhcs is to discover the lenipcrot children. 

Ulaik. 

Interference of interest, or perversiti/ of diK}iOAi> 
tioii, may occasionally lead indi\iduaU to oppose, 
u'.cu to ha'e. the uprii'tit and the {'oihI. UfiAlK. 

AXIOM, MAXIM, APHORISM, 

APOPIITllKCJM, SAYING, ADAGE, 
PROVERB, BY-WORD, SAW. 

AXIOM, in Frentdi aaiome, Latin 
uj'ioma, cornea from the Greek aKtout to 
think worthy, signifyiiij^ the thing 
valued. MAXIM, in French majimfi, 
in Latin maximus the greatest, sig- 
nifies that which is most important. 
APHORISM, from the Greek a(j>ofuff- 
fAOQ a short sentence, and atpopi^io to 
distinguish, signiiies that which is set 
apart; APOPHTHEGM, in Greek 
awotf>9typ.a, from (iTro^Oeyyo/ifu to speak 
pointedly, signiiies a pointed sa}ing. 
SAYING signiiies literally what is 
said, that is, said habitually. ADAGE, 
in Latin ada^iuni, probably compounded 
of ad and a^Of signiiies that which is lit 
to be acted upon. PRO V' ERR, in 
French proverbe^ Latin proverbium, 
compounded of pro ainl verbum, sig- 
iiilies that expression which stands for 
something particular. BY-WORDsig- 
iiilles a word by the by, or by the 
way, in the course of conversation. 
SAW is but a Yanatiou of say, put fur 
saying. 

A given sentiment conveyed in a spe- 
cific sentence, or form of expression, is 
the common idea included in the signi- 
fication of these terms. The axiom is a 
truth of the first value ; a self evident 
proposition which, is the basis of other 
truths. A maxim is a truth of the 
first moral importance for all practical 
purposes. An aphorism is a truth set 
.apart for its pointedness and excellence. 
Apophthegm is, in respect to the an- 
cients, what saying is in regard to the 
moderns : it is a pointed sentiment pro- 
nounced by an individual, and adopted 
by others. Adage and proverb are 
vulgar sayings, the former among the 
aiicien^ts, the latter among the moderns. 


The by word is a casual saying, orim- 
nating in some local circumstance. Tlie 
saWt which is a barbarous corruption of 
raying*, is the saying formerly current 
among the ignorant. 

Axioms ate in science what maxims 
are in morals ; self-evidence is an es- 
sential characteristic in both; the axiom 
presents itself in so simple and unde- 
niable a form to the understanding as 
to e.xeludc doubt, and the necessity for 
reasoning. The maxim, though not so 
definite in its expression as the axiom, 
is at the same time equally parallel to 
the mind of man, and of such general 
application that it is acknowledged by 
all moral agents who are susceptible of 
moral truth ; it comes home to the 
common sense of all mankind. “ Things 
that are ecjual to one and the same 
thing are equal to each other,*’ — “ Two 
bodies cannot occupy tlie same space 
at the same time,'* are axioms in 
mathematics and metaphysics. “ Virtue’ 
is the true source of happiness,’* — “ The 
happiness of man is the end of civil 
government,” are axioms in ethics and 
polities. “ To err is human, to forgive 
divine,” — “When our vices leave us, 
we flutter ourselves that we leave them,” 
are among the number of maxims. 
Between axioms and nuitims there is 
this obvious ditfcrence to be observed : 
that the former arc unchangeable both 
in mutter and manner, and admit of 
little or no increase in number ; but the 
latter may vary with the circumstances 
of human lile, and admit of considerable 
extension. 

Thiise aathurs are to bp read at schools, that sup- 
ply most axhnns uf prudence, most principles of 
mural truth. Juunson. 

It was ray sroudfalher’s maxim, that a young man 
Sfldom mahtis muck money who is out of fits time before 
two and twenty. , JuHn’sun. 

An aphorism is a speculative prin- 
ciple either in science or morals, which 
is presented in a few words to tlie under- 
standing ; it is the substance of a doc- 
trine, and many aphorisms may contain 
tlie abstract of a science. Of this 
description are the aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates, and those of Lavater in phy- 
siognomy. 

As this one aphorism* Jesus Christ is the Son of Ood, 
is virtually and eminently the whole Gospi l; so to 
confess or deny it is virtually to embrace or reject 
the whole round and series of Gospel truths. 

South. 

Sayings and apophthegms differ from 
the preening, in as much as they always 
carry the mind back to the person 
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speaking ; there is always one who says 
when there is a saying or an apoph- 
thegrriy and both acquire a value as much 
from the person who utters them, as 
from the thing that is uttered ; when 
Leonidas was asked why brave men 
prefer honour to life, his answer became 
an apophthegm ; namely, that they hold 
life by fortune, and honour by virtue : 
of this description are the apophthegms 
comprised by Plutarch, the sayings of 
Franklin’s Old Richard, or those of Dr. 
Johnson; they are happy effusions of 
the mind which men are fond of trea- 
suring. 

It is remarkable that so near his time so much 
should he known of what Pope h.is written. nn«l so 
little of wliat he has sai«l. One npttphfhi'ym only 
stands upon rcconl. ‘When an ubjocttoii raised 
i^'ainst hii inseription for Shakspenre was defended 
bv the authority of Patrick, he replie<l.thathe would 
allow tlie publisher of adiulionary tokiiowthemcau- 
iit); of n Bin|{lu word, but nut of two words to;;otlier. 

Johnson. 

The little and short mj/ingnoi wise and oxcelhuit 
men are ot irreat value, like the dust of t;old or the 
least sparks uf diamonds. Tiluotson. 

The adage and proverb are habitual 
as well as general sayings^ not repeated 
as tho sayings of one, but of all ; not 
adopted for the sake of the person, but 
for the sake of the thing ; and they have 
been used in all ages for the purpose of 
conveying the sense of mankind on 
ordinary subjects. Tlic adage of former 
times is the proverb of the present times: 
if there be any difference between them, 
it lies in this, that the former arc the 
fruit of knowledge and long experience, 
the latter of vulgar observations; the 
adage is therefore more refined than the 
prtfverb. Adversity is our best teacher, 
according to the Greek adages “ What 
hurts us instructs us.” — “ Old birds are 
not to be caught with chaff’ is a vulgar 
proverb. 

It is in praise and cummendatiun of men, as it is 
in Ki^tliriKH and ^niut.; the proverb is true that liKht 
K<iiu.s make heavy piirs'-s; lor light ^ains come thick, 
whereas great come now and then. Hacon. 

Quoth Hndibras, then ofTer'st much, 

RiU art not able to keep touch. 

Mira de lente, .ns 'tis I, tho adage. 

Id est, to make a leek a cabbage. Buti.vr. 

By-words rarely contain any im- 
portant sentiment ; they mostly consist 
of familiar similes, nick-names, and the 
like, as the Cambridge hy-word of 
** Hobson’s choice,” signifying that or 
none : the name of Nazarene was a 
by-word among the Jews, for a Chris- 
tian. A saw is vulgar in form, and 
vulgar in matter : it is the partial saying 
of particular neighbourhoods, originating 
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in ignorance and superstition: of this 
doscriptiun are the sayings which attri- 
bute particular properties to animals or 
to plants, termed old women’s sayings. 

I knew a pretty yuiing girl in a country* village, 
who, overfona of her own praise, bi'oamo a property 
to a poor niguo in the parish, who was ignorant of 
uU things but fawning. Thus Isaac extols her out of 
II qiiurlern of cut and dry every day she lives: and 
though the young woman is really liuiidsome.Hlieand 
her lieauty are become a and all the country 

round aho’ is called nothing but /suac’s hc%\ Urginia. 

Arbuthnot. 

If we meet this dreadhil and porlentoas energy 
with piwr common place proceedings, with trivial 
tn(t.rinis. paltry old $aws, with doubts, feaiH, and sus> 
piiuotis: down we go to the bottom of the abyss, and 
iiutbiiig short of Omiiipotoiicc van save us. Huuk k. 


n. 

TO HAIUU.K. CllATTKR, CHAT, 
JMIATTI.K, IMIATK. 

BABBLE, in French hahiJler, pro- 
bably receives its origin from the Tower 
of Babels w hen the confusion of tongues 
took place, and men talked unintelli- 
gibly to each other. CHATTER, 
CHAT, is in French caquet, low German 
taterny high German schnatterny Latin 
blateroy Hebrew bata. PRATTLE, 
PRATE, in low OoxmawprateUy is pro- 
bably connected with the Greek tftpa'^oj 
to speak. 

All these terms mark a superfluous 
or improper use of speech : babble and 
chatter arc onomatopi ias drawn from 
the noise or action of speaking; bab- 
bling denotes rapidity of speech, which 
renders it unintelligible ; hence the 
terra is applied to all who make use of 
many words to no puj^pose : chatter is 
an imitation of the noise of speech pro- 
perly applied to magpies or parrots, and 
figuratively to a corresponding vicidiis 
mode of speech in human beings. The 
vice of baubling is most commonly at- 
tached to men, that of chattering to 
women : the babbler talks much to im- 
press others with his self-importance; 
the chatterer is actuated by self cimceit, 
and a desire to display her volubility * 
the former cares not whether he is 
understood ; the latter cares not if she 
be but heard. Chatting is harmless, 
if not respectable : the winter’s fire-sirlo 
invites neighbours to assemble and chit 
away many an hour which might other- 
wise hang heavy on hand, or he spent 
less inoffensively ; chatting is the pruc- 
ticc of adults ; prattling and prating 
1 2 
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that of children, the one innocently, the 
other im])ertinently : the prattling of 
babes has an interest for every feeling 
niin(f« but for parents it is one of their 
highest enjoyments ; prating^ on the 
contrary, is the consequence of ignorance 
and childish assumption: has 

all the unaffected gaiety of an uiicon- 
taniinatcd mind; a prater is forward, 
obtrusive, and ridiculous. 

To stand up and habile ioa. crowd in an alc-honso, 
till silence is commanded by tliehti-oke of a hummer, 
is as low an ainbiliuii us can taint the huniuii mind. 

Hawkeswur'ih. 

Some binls there are who, prone to noise. 

Are hir'd to silence wisdom s voice; 

And, ttkiU'd to chatter out the liour. 

Rise by their rmpliness to power. Mimke. 

Sometimes I dress, with women sit, 

Anil chat away the ^IcKimy tit. Ghken. 

Now blows the surly north, and chills throughout 
The Htiirnintf re^sioiis: while by stronger charms 
Thun Cnee e’er, or fell Medea brew'd, 

Rnch hiuok that wont to pi a' tie to its banks 
Lies all bestih’d. Armstrono. 

My prudent counsels prop ttie state; 

Mu;{ples were never k nowu to prate. Moore. 

BACK, BACKWARD, BEHIND. 

BACK and BACKWARD are used 
only as adverbs : BEHIND either as 
an adverb or a preposition. To go bach 
or backward, to go behhid or behind 
the wall. Back denotes the situation 
of being, and the direction of going ; 
backward simply the manner of going : 
a person stands back, who does not wish 
to be in the w'ay; he goes backward 
when he does not wish to turn his bach 
to an object. Back marks simply the 
situation of a place, behind the situation 
of one object with regard to another : 
a person stands bark, who stands in the 
part of any place; he stands be- 
hindt who has any one in the front of 
him : the back is opposed to the front, 
behind to before. . 

So rag'd Tydidea. Ixnindlegs in his ire, 

Drove armies bach, and made all Troy retire. Pope. 

Whence many wearied ere they had o’erpass’d 
The middle stream (for they in vain have tried ), 
Again return'd astounded and aghaNt, 

No one regardful look wBuld ever backward cast. 

Gilbert Wbit. 

Forth (lew this hated (lend, the child o^Rome^ 
Driv'n to the verge of Albion, lingered there: 

Then, with her James receding, oast behini 
One angry iVown, and sought more serv ile climet. 

Shimbtomb ow Crvbltv. 

BAD, WICKED, EVIL. 

BAD, in Saxon bad, baed, in German 
bio$, pro^bly connected with the Latin 
pmu8 worse, and the Hebrew bosch, 
WICKED is probably changed from 


witched or bewitched, that is, possessed 
with an evil spirit. Bad respects moral 
and physical qualities in general ; 
wicked only moral qualities. EVIL, in 
German iiebel, from the Hebrew chebel 
pain, signifies that which is the prime 
cause of pain ; evil therefore, in its full 
extent, comprehends both badness and 
wickedness 

Whatever offends the taste and sen- 
timents of a rational being is bad : food 
is bad when it disagrees with the con- 
stitution ; the air is bad which has any 
thing in it disagreeable to the senses or 
hurtful to the body ; hooks are bad 
which only inflame the imagination or 
the passions. Whatever is wicked 
offends the moral principles of a rational 
agent: any violation of the law is 
wicked, as law is the support of human 
soeiety ; an act of injustice or cruelty is 
wicked, as it opposes the will of God 
and the feelings of humanity. Evil is 
cither moral or natural, and may be 
applied to every object that is contrary 
to g(»od ; but the term is employed only 
for that which is in the highest degree 
bad or wicked. 

When used in relation to persons, 
both refer to the morals, but bad is more 
geiH'rul than wicked : a bad man is one 
who is generally wanting in the ])er- 
formance of his duty ; a wicked man is 
one who is chargeable with actual 
violations of the law, human or divine ; 
such an one has an evil mind. A bad 
character is the consequence of immoral 
conduct: but no man has the character 
of being wicked who has not been guilty 
of some known and tlagrunt vices : tbe 
inclinations of the best are evil at cer- 
tain times. 

s 

Whatever wp may protend, as lu our Wlief. it is 
the Ktiain of our ariioiis that must sliow v^hetherour 
principles have loifiu good or bad. Blair. 

Fur when th' impeuitont and wicked die. 

Loaded with crimes and infamy *, 

If any ^en.se at that sad time remains, 

They feel amazing terror, mighty pains. Fomfret. 

And what your bounded view, w hich only saw 
A little part, deem'd evil, is no mure ; 

The storms of wintry time will quicklv pass. 

And one unbounded spring encircle alL Thomson. 

BADLY, ILL. 

BADLY, in the manner of bad, 
(v. Bad.) ILL, in Swedish ill, Ice- 
landic illur, Danish ill, &c., is supposed 
by Adelung, and with some degree of 
justice, not to be a contraction Of evil, 
hut to spring from the same root as the 
Greek ov\o^ destructive, and cKkvm to 
destroy. 
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These terms are both employed to 
modify the actions or qualities of things, 
but badly is always annexed to the 
action, and ill to the quality : as to do 
any thing hudhj^ the thing is badly done ; 
an i7/ judged schemo, an i7/ contrived 
measure, an t7/-disposed person. 

TO UAFFLE, DEFEAT, DISCONCERT, 
CONFOUND. 

BAFFLE, in French baffler^ from 
buffla an ox, signifies to lead by the 
no!>e as an ox, that is, to amuse or dis- 
appoint. DEFEAT, in French d^Jait, 
participle of defaire^ is compounded of 
the privative de and faire to do, signify- 
ing to undo. DISCONCERT is com- 
pounded of the privative dis and concert, 
signifying to tlirow out of concert or 
harmony, to put into disorder. CON- 
FOUND, in French confondre, is com- 
pounded oi con and fondre to melt or 
mix together in general disorder. 

When applied to the derangement of 
the mind or rational faculties, baffle and 
defeat respect the powers of argument, 
disconcert and confound the thoughts 
and feelings : baffle expresses less than 
defeat ; disconcert less tlian confound : 
a person is baffled in argument who is 
tor the time discomposed and silenced 
by the superior address of his opponent; 
he is defeated in argument if liis oppo- 
nent lias altogether the advantage of 
him in strength of reasoning and just- 
ness of sentiment : a person is discon- 
certed \>ho loses his presence of mind 
for a moiiient, or has his feelings any 
way discomposed; he is confounded 
when the powers of thought and con- 
sciousness bucoiiie torphl or vanish. A 
superior command of language or a 
particular degree of effrontery will fre- 
quently enable a person to baffle one 
wlio is advo(*ating the cause of truth : 
ignorance of the subject, or a want of 
ability, may occasion a man to be de- 
feated by his adversary, even when he 
is supporting a good cause : assurance 
18 requisite to prevent any one from 
being disconcerted who is suddenly 
detected in any disgraceful proceeding : 
hardened effrontery sometimes keeps 
the daring villain from being confounded 
by any events, however awful. 

Wheo the mind bat brought ittelf to close think- 
ing, it may go on roundly. Every alttlrute prubleni, 
every intiinate question, will not \>a^9, discourigH, 
or break it. Lockc. 

He that could withstand eoascienee is frighted at 
lofamy, and sltame prevails u hen reason is deftjiAod, 

JuunsoK. 
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She looked In the glass while she was speaking to 
me. and without any confusion adjusted her tucker: 
she seemed rather pleased thau dtscoacerted at being 
rc^rdedwith earue»tuess, Hawkeswouth. 

1 could not help inquiring of the clerks if they 
knew this ludy. and was greatly cun/oU'tde I wtieu 
they tidd me wiilt au air of secrcoy tliat alieVas my 
cousiu’a mistress. Hawkksworth. 

When applied to the deningemont of 
plans, baffle expresses less than defeat ; 
defeat less than confound; and discon- 
cert less than all. Obstinacy, perse- 
verance, skill, or art, baffles ; superior 
force defeats; awkward circumstances 
disconcert ; the visitation of God con- 
founds, When wicked men strive to 
obtain their ends, it is a happy thing if 
their adversaries have sutticient «kill 
and address to baffle all their arts, and 
sufficient power to defeat all their pro- 
jects; but sometimes when our be.it 
endeavours tail in our own behalf, the 
devices of men are confounded by the 
interposition of heaven. It frequently 
happens even in the common transac- 
tions of life that the best schemes aio 
disconcerted hy iho trivial casualt.es of 
wind and weather. The obstinacy of a 
di.sorder may baffle the skill of the phy- 
sician : the imprudence of the patient 
may defeat the object of his prescrip- 
tions: the unexpected arrival of a 
superior may disconcert the unauthor- 
ized plan of those who are subordinate : 
the miraculous destruction of his army 
confounded the project of the king of 
Assyria. 

Now, sheplicnUI to your helpless charge be kind, 
liajflr the raging yeui, uiid llll tlKur pens 
W ilh food ui will. TiluuHOir. 

He IlniU liiniMelf imluratly to dmad u guperior 
l)cing that can dvfetU all his degigns and diBiippuiiit 
all big liupcB. TiLLoiguff. 

So gpnke the Son of (jod. and Satan ntood 
Awhile aa mnt^, cjnfuuwica^XMil to say. Mii/roN. 

In aping thig faculty I have Hcen him diiconcerted, 
wheo he would fain have been thought a tu.tii of 
pleagautry, Mothi’iiy. 

BAND, COMPANY, CREW, GAN(i. 

BAND, in French bande, in German, 
&c. bawl, from binden to bind, signifies 
the thing bound. COMPANY, v. To 
accompany, CREW, from the French 
cru, participle of croiire, and the Latin 
cresco to grow or gather, Bignifies the 
thing grown or formed into a mass. 
GANG, in Saxon, German, &c. ganfr a 
walk, from f^ehen to go, signifies a bt^y 
going the same way. 

All these terms denote a small asso- 
ciation for a particular object : a bamui is 
an association where men are bound to 
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jxcther by some strong obligation, whe- 
ther taken in a good or bad sense, as a 
band of soldiers, a band of robbers. A 
company marks an association for con- 
venience without any iiarticular obliga- 
tion, as a comj)any of travellers, a coftt- 
pafty of strolling players. Crew marks 
an association collected together by some 
external power, or by coincidence of 
plan and motive ; in the former case it 
IS used I’or a ship’s crew ; in the latter 
and bad sense of the word it is em- 
plo}cd for any number of evil-minded 
persons met together from dilfcreiit 
quarters, and co-operating for some bad 
jiurpjpsc. Gang is used in a bad sense 
for an asssoriation of thieves, murderers, 
and depredators in general; or in a 
teciinical sense for those who work 
together. 

Iteholil n glmstly hind, 

Kucli ii tui'cli ill hilt hand ! 

Tht'bu iiru (JiTciuii gluiatsi that in battle were slam, 
Aiul iiuburicii luimiiu. 

liigluriuus on thr plain. DRvpKnr. 

Cnunoorsuppuses in hU |irulo);nu to bis Tales tliut 
a tuimpany ul iitlgiiiiis^oin^ to (^intt-rbury »t»H«*ml>le 
at un inn in Southwark, and agree that for their 
c(iniim>ii amusement on the road uaeh of them slmll 
tell at least one tale in going to (’aiiterbury, and 
uuotiier in coming b.iek Itum ihmice. Tvrwhit. 

The clowns, a boist'rons, riule, ungovernM crew. 
With furious haste to the loud summoiiH flew. 

Drydkn. 

Others again wlio form a gang. 

Yet take due measures not to liang; 

In niaga/AiiOii their forces join, 

lly legal methuds to purloin. Mai.i.kt. 

BANE, PKST, RUIN. 

BANE, in its proper sense, is the 
name of a poisonous plant. PEST, in 
French peste^ Latin pestis a plague, 
U’o\Xi pastum participle pasro to feed 
upon or consume.^ RUIN, in French 
ruine^ Latin ruiuuy from ruo to rush, 
signifies the falling into a ruin, or the 
cause of ruin. 

These terms borrow their figurative 
sigmlk'ution from three of the greatest 
evils in the world; namely, poison, 
plague, and destruntion. Hane is said 
of things only ; pest of persons only : 
whatever pruduces a deadly corruption 
is the bane ; whoever is as obnoxious as 
the plague is a pest : luxury is the bane 
of civil society ; gaming is the bane of 
all youth; sycophants arc the pests o( 
society. Buin comprehends more than 
either ba?te or pest, these latter being 
comparatively partial miscdiiefs, but 
rain extemls to every part of that 
v.duch it allecls. 


Pierc'd through the dauntless heart then tumbler 
slain, 

And from his fatal courage flnds his ba^. Pops. 

First dire Cliimeera's conipiest was enjoin’d. 

This pest be slaughter'd t lor he read the skies), 

And truitled hoaven’ti informing prodigies. PoVB. 
111! this. O mother I your religious care, 

1 go to rouse soft Paiis to the >»ur. 

Oh I would kind eaith the hateful wretch embrace! 
'ri'ttt pest of Troy, that ruin of our race, 

I'eep to the daik uhyHs might he doxcend, 

Troy yet should flourish, and niy sorrows end. 

Pops. 

TO BANISH, EXILE, EXPEL. 

BANISH, in French bannir, Ger- 
man barmen, signifies te put out of a 
community liy a ban or civil interdict, 
which was formerly either ecclesiastical 
or civil. EXILE, in French e.riler, 
from the Latin e.iilium banishment, 
ami exul an exile, compounded ofc.r/ra 
and solum the soil, signifies to put away 
from one’s native soil or conn try. 
EXPEL, in Latin expello, conipoundod 
of eu* and pello to drive, signifies to drive 
out. 

The idea of exclusion, or of a coercive 
removal from a place, is common to 
these terms : banishment includes the 
removal from any place, or llie prohi- 
bition of access to any place, where one 
has been or wliilhcr one is in the habit 
of going ; exile signifies the removal 
from one’s home : to exile, therefore, is 
to bam\k„ but to banish is not alway s 
to exile : the Tarqiiins were banished 
from Romo; Coriolanus was exited, 
tianishmeni follows from a decree of 
justice ; exile either by the necessity of 
circumstances or an order of authority : 
banishment is a disgraceful punishment 
intUcted by tribunals upon delinquents ; 
exile is a disgrace incurred without dis- 
honour: exile removes us from our 
country ; banishment drives us from it 
ignominiously ^ it is the custom in 
Russia to banish offenders to Siberia ; 
Ovid was exiled by an orderof Augustus. 
Banishment is an action, a compulsory 
exercise of powder over another, which 
must be submitted to ; exile is a state 
into which we may go voluntarily : many 
Homans chose to go into ex'ile rather 
than aw ait the judgment of the people, 
by whom they might have been ba- 
nished, Banishment and expulsion 
both mark a disgraceful and coercive 
exclusion, but banishment is authori- 
tative ; it is a public act of government : 
expulsion is simply coercive ; it is the 
act of a private individual, or a small 
community. Banishment always sup- 
poses a removal to a distant spot, to 
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another land ; expulsion never reaches 
beyond a particular house or society : 
expulsion from the university, or any 
public school, is the necessary con- 
sequence of discovering a refractory 
temper, or a propensity to insubordi- 
nation, 

O banishment 1 Eternal fcanwA/ntfiiM 
Ne'er Ut return! Must we ne'er meet again! 

My heart will break. Otway. 

Artiis, anti tlie man I sing, who, forc'd by fate. 

And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate. 

ExpelCd uud txWd, lelt the Trojan shore. Dk^ukn. 

The expulsion and escape of Ilippias at length set 
Athens free. CuMiiEHi.AND. 

Banishment and expulsion are like- 
wise used in a figurative sense, although 
exile is not : in this sense, banishment 
marks a distant and entire removal ; 
expulsion a violent removal : we banish 
that which it is not prudent to retain ; 
we expel that which is noxious. Hopes 
are banished from the mind when every 
prospect of success has disappeared ; 
fears arc banished wdien they are alto- 
gether groundless; envy, hatred, and 
every evil passion, should he expelled 
from the mind as disturbers of its peace : 
harmony and good humour are best 
promoted by banishing from conver- 
sation all subjects of difference in 
religion and politics ; good morals re- 
(juire that every unseemly word should 
ho expelled. 

If swept content is banish'd from my soul, 

Life grows a burden uud a weight of woe. 

(fCMTLEMAir. 

Ill all the tottering imlKicility of a new govern- 
ineiit, .tnd with a purliarai'rit totally unmnn.-igeable, 
his Majesty (King William III.) pcrspvprpd. He 
ered Ui ft pel the fears of his ppojde by bis for- 
titude ; to steady their hckletiess by his constancy. 

llUHKK. 

BARE, NAKED, UNCOVERED. 

BARE, in Saxon hare, German bar, 
Hebrew paraJi to lay hare, and bar 
pure. NAKED, like the Saxon naced, 
the low German naakt, &c., and the 
Latin nudus, is connected with or de- 
rived from the Armoric noas, Welsh 
noeth, Irish nochta open, riochduighe 
naked, stripped, from nochduigham to 
strip. 

Bare marks the condition of being 
without a particular covering; naked 
that of being without any covering; 
bare is therefore often substituted for 
Tiffed, to a certain degree : we speak 
of bare-headed, bare-foot, to expose the 
bare arm ; but a figure is naked, or the 
body is mhed. 


Though the Lords used to he covered whilst the 
Commons were Intre, yet the Commons would uot bo 
bare befure the Scottish comiuissiuiiprs; and so uuuo 
were covered. Clahsnuon. 

Up pitying how they sUkmI • 

Itefui'p iiim Malted to tliu a'lr, that now 
Must suffer cluiuge— • 

As father of bis fiiinily he clad 

Their nakedness with skius of beasts. IIii.ton. 

When applied to other objects, bare 
convoys the idea of a particular want ; 
naked of a general want : as the bare 
ground, hare walls, a bare house, where 
the idea of want in a certain particular 
is strongly conveyed : hut naked walls, 
naked fields, a naked appearance, de- 
note the absence of covering that is 
usual or general : bare in this sense is 
IVctiuenlly followed by the object that 
is wanted ; naked is mostly employed as 
an adjunct : a tree is bare of leaves ; 
this constitutes it a naked tree. 

The story nf /Eneas, oil whiL'li Virgil fuuuded his 
poeui. WU.S very bare of cireumsliiures. Aniusov. 
Why tiirn’st thou from in«? I’m alone already ; 
Met'hiiiks I stiiiul upon a naked lieacli, 

Sigliiug to winds, aud to the seas complaining. 

Otwav. 

They preserve the same analogy in 
their figurative application : a bare suf- 
ficiency is that which scarcely suilices ; 
the ?taked truth is that which has 
nothing about it to intercept the view of 
it from the mind. 

Clirist and the Apostles did most earnestly incul- 
cate the belief of bis UtKlliead, and accepted men 
‘i|H»n the bare ncknowledgineut of this. 8outu. 
The truth npjwurrt >.0 naked on my side, 

That any purlilind eye may Qnd it out 

SlIAKSeKAnR. 

Naked and uncovered bear a strong 
re.semblance to each other; to he naked 
i.s, in fact, to*hato the body uncovered, 
hut many things are uncovered which 
are not naked: nothing is said to ho 
naked hut what in the nature of things, 
or according to the Tisages of men, 
ought to bo covered ; every thing is 
uncovered from which the covering is 
removed. According to our natural sen- 
timents of decency or our acquired sen- 
timents of propriety, w© expect to see 
the naked body covered with clothing ; 
the naked tree covered with leaves ; the 
naked walls covered with paper or paint ; 
and the naked country covered with 
verdure or habitations: on the other 
hand, plants are left uncovered to re- 
ceive the benefit of the sun or rain ; 
furniture or articles of use or necessity 
are loft uncovered to suit the conve- 
nience of the user; or a person may be 
uncovered, in the sense of bare-headed, 
on certain occasions ; so in the moral 
application, what is naked is without the 
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ordinary or necessary appendage ; what 
is unccfoered is simply without any 
covering. 

KSt t'intGod (lotli require nothinj; unto happiness 
at tlie hnu<ls of men, suviii;; only a naked lielief, for 
hope ahcl chaiily ho may not exclude. Houkkr. 

Ill the eye of tliut Kupreino Bciui{ to whom our 
whole iiiteriiul frame is unvovered, disjiositioiis hold 
the place of aciions. Blair. 

HAKE, SCANTY, DESTITUTE. 

BARE, V. Bare, miked. SCANTY, 
from to scanii signifies the quality of 
mtntin" .* scant i.s most probably 
changed from the L itiii srimln to clip 
or cut. DESTl lUTE, in Latin des- 
tit lotus', pnrticiplo of destituo, com- 
pounded of de privative and statuo to 
appoint or provide for, signifies unpro- 
vided for or wanting. 

All the>e terms tlcnote the absence or 
pri\ation of some necessary. 11- re and 
scahty luue a redativo .sense : bare yq- 
spects what, serves for ourselves ; scanty 
that which is provided by others, A 
subsistence is hare ; a supply is scanty. 
An imprudent person will estimate as a 
bare competence what would supply an 
economist with supeitluities. A hungry 
person will consider as a scanty allow- 
ance uhat would more than suii.ee for a 
moderate eater. 

WiMe it fur thf jrlury of God that the cloryv should 
he lelt iiH harr ai llu* Apo*itU‘s wliuu they hnd neither 
fli'iip n«>r Htatr, <iod would, 1 hope, endue them with 
the M'lf'ii tiue utVectioa. IIooklk. 

j^o srantt/ in our present allowuuce of InippinesR, 
that in m.uiy .litiMtioiis life euiild seur«*ely Im* sup- 
piii'teii, ii hope were iiut ulluWfd to relieve the pre- 
sent hour liN pleuburcs boruuNod I'roui the future. 

Johnson. 

Bare i^ said of those things which be- 
long to our corporeal sustenance ; desti- 
tute is said generally of whatever one 
wants. A person is bare of clothes or 
money ; he is destitute of friends, of re- 
sources, or of comforts. 

Ih'stUute of that faithful uuide, the compass, the 
ancients had no other inethoil of regulating their 
course than b) observing the sun and stars. 

Kobkhtson. 

BAKE, MEKK. 

B/VHE, V. Pare, naked. MERE, 
in Latin merus mere, properly solus 
alone, from the Greek /tttpw to divide, 
signifies separated from others. 

Bare is used in a positive sense : mere 
negatively. The bare recital of some 
events brings tears. The mere circum- 
stance of receiving favours ought not to 
bind any person to the opinions of 
another. The bare idea of being in the 
company of a murderer is apt to awaken 


horror in the mind. Tlie mere attend 
ance at a place of worship is the smallest 
part of a Christian’s duty. 

ClirEt and the A])Ost1es did must earnestly iiicul. 
cate the ludief of liis Godhuad, and accepted men 
upon the bare acknowledgment of this. Suv i H. 

1 would auvise e\ery man, who would not appear 
in the world a mere scholar or philosopher, to ni.ike 
himself muster of the social virtue of complaisiiuee. 

AnuibON. 

BASE, Vn.E, MEAN- 

BASE, in French bas low, from th 
Latin basis the foundation or lowest 
part. VILE, in Frenoh vil, Latin tnlis, 
Greek tpavXog, worthless, of no account. 
MEAN and MIDDLE both come from 
the Latin medius, which signifies mo- 
derate, not elevated, of little value. 

Base is a strong(?r term than vile, and 
vile than mean. Base marks a high 
degree of moral turpitude : vile and 
mean denote in different degrees the 
want of all value or esteem. What is 
base excites our abhorrence, what is vile 
provokes disgust, what is mean awakens 
contempt. Base is opposed to magna- 
nimous ; vile to noble ; mean to gene- 
rous. Ingratitude is base ; it does vio- 
lence to the best alfections of our nature : 
flattery is tile ; it violates truth in the 
grossest manner for the lowest pur- 
poses of gain : compliances are mean 
which arc derogatory to the rank, dig- 
nity, or responsibility of the individual. 
The more elevated a person's rank, the 
greater is his baseness who abuses his 
inllueiico to the injury of those who 
repose confidence in him. Tlie lower 
the rank of the individual and the more 
atrocious his conduct, the tiler is his 
character. The more respectaide the 
station of the person and the more ex- 
tended his wealth, the greater is his 
meanness when he descends to prac- 
tices fitted oidy for his inferiors. The 
schoolmaster of Falerii was guilty of 
the basest treachery in surrendering his 
helpless charge to ♦he enemy : the Ih)- 
man general, therefore, with true noble- 
ness of mind, treated him as a vile ma- 
lefactor. Sycophants are in the habit 
of practising every mean artifice to 
obtain favour. 

Scorns the base earth and crow'd btdow, 

And wilh a soaring wing still mounts on hiKh. 

Cbeeih. 

That all the potty kings him envied. 

And worshipp'd be like him and deified 
or courtly sycuohants and caitiffs vila 

Gilbert W'est. 

There is hardly a spirit upon earth so me*m and 
contracted as to centre all regards ou its own iiite> 
rest escluiiire of the rest of mankind. Bcbicki.xy, 
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BATTLE, COMBAT, ENGAGEMENT, 
ACTION. 

BATTLE, in French bataillet comes 
from the Latin batuot Hebrew abat to 
beat, sij^nifyinjif a beating. COMBAT 
signifies literally a battle one with the 
other. ENGAGEMENT signifies the 
act of being engaged or occupied in a 
contest. ACTION, the stale of acting 
and being acted upon by the way of 
figliting. 

Hattie is a general term ; combat^ en- 
gagement, and action, arc particular 
terms, having a modified signification. 
Battle, as an act of fighting, may bo 
applied to what takes place either be- 
tween bodies or. individuals, as the 
battles between the Carthaginians and 
the Romans, or between Caesar and 
Pompey ; combat applies only to what 
takes place between individuals, as the 
combat between the Iloratii and the 
Curiatii. Hattie is taken fi)r that which 
is premeditated and prepared, as battles 
between armies always are ; combats are 
freijucntly accidental, if not unexpected, 
as tlie combats of Hercules, or the com- 
bat between Menelaus and Paris. 

A htUtle t)l<KKiy Toutflit, 

Wliero darkness and surprise made cunquest cheap. 

DKYI>l>Nf. 

The m >st curidus reason of nil (fur the wager uf 
bnftfe) isgueiitn the Mirror, thntit iHallowahIo u|Mm 
Wiirt.iut of (he hetwemi the people 

of hsiael of the one party, and (<oliah, for the IMiilis* 
dues, uf the other parly. Hlackstonk. 

Hattie and combat are taken for the 
act of fighting generally ; engagement 
and artion are seldom used in any other 
a(;ccptation. Hattie in this case is 
taken without any qualification of time, 
circumstances, or manner, as armed fur 
battle, wager of battle, and the like; 
comhat refers to the act uf individual:: 
fighting with one anothor : to challenge 
to single combat, the combat was obsti- 
nate and bloody : engagement and 
action, which are properly abstract and 
general terms to denote engaging and 
acting, but here limited to the act of 
fighting, have always a reference to 
something actually passing or described 
as passing, and are therefore confined to 
descriptions, as in describing what passes 
during the engagement or action, or the 
number of engagements or actions, in 
which an individual is present or takes 
a part. It is reported of the German 
women, that whenever their husbands 
went to battle they used to go into the 
thickest of the combat to carry them 


provisions, or dress their wounds ; and 
that sometimes they would take part in 
the engagement 

I liave not cliti})OBed my materials to abiil^r the 
test of n captious controversy, but of a sober nml 
even forgiving examiiiution: they are not u^meil ut 
all points fur battle, hwi dressed to visit thosu who 
are willing to give a peaceful entrance to truth. 

UUHKK. 

This brave man, with long resistance. 

Held the combat doubtful. Rowk. 

The Emperor of Morocco commanded his juitiei- 
pal ulbcers, that if lie died during tiie engagement, 
they should conceal his death IVum the uimy. 

AI)DI.S0N. 

Dreading they might bo attacked before they 
roiild be prepared for action, they pleasantly said to 
an Eiigli.-.h gentleman, then prisoner on board, “ U e 
have received an invilutiuii from theudniirul to dine 
uiih him to day, but it must have been yourudiftiial, 
nut our own.” Ci.ahk£. 

TO BE, EXIST, SUBSIST. 

BE, with its inllections, is to bo traced 
through the Nortliern and Oriental 
languages to the Hebrew hovah to he. 
EXIST, in French ca ister, Latin ertsfo^ 
compounded of e or c.r and sisto, sig- ' 
nifies to place or stand by itself ot of 
itself. From this derivation of the latter 
verb ari.sc.s the distinction in the use of 
the two words. The former is applicable 
either to the accidents of things, or to 
the substances or things themselves; 
the latter only to substances or tilings 
that stand or exist of themselves. We 
say of qualities, of forms, of actions, of 
arrangement, of movement, and of 
every difierent relation, whether real, 
ideal, or qnaliftcativo, that they are ; 
we say of matter, of spirit, of body, and 
of all substances, that they exist. Man 
is man, and will be man under all cir- 
cumstances and changes of life : he 
e.i'ists under every known climate and 
variety of heat or cold^n the atmosphere. 

If, previous to the pain, I do nut feel any actual 
pleamire, I have no reason to judge t but uny sueli 
thing e.ruts: since pleasure is only pleasure us it is 
felt. UnaKK. 

When the soul is freed from all corptireal allianee, 
then it truly ejists. Hughes after Xenoi*h<.n. 

Being and existence as nouns have 
this farther dislinetTon, that the former 
is employed not only to tiosignato the 
abstract action of being, but is met^ 
phorically employed for the sensitiB 
object that u; the latter is confim^ 
altogether to the abstract sense. Hence 
we speak of human beings; beings 
animate or inanimate ; the Supremo 
Being : but of the existence of a Giwl ; 
existence of innumerable worlds; the 
existence of evil. • 
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E-natunce U a blessing to those bein js only who 
u>e endowed with perception, and is in a manner 
thrown away upon deiid matter, any further tiian as 
it is subsfr>’ieiit to beings which are cunscioua of 
thvir esistence. Aonisuv. 

feeing may in some cases be indif- 
ferently employed for existence, par- 
ticularly in the grave style : when 
speaking of ajiiinate objects, as the being 
of u God; our frail being; and when 
qualified in a compound ibrm is prefer- 
able, as our well being. 

How dn'.'Klfiil is tiie condition of that creature 
wiioisunly sensible of tliu being of his Creator by 
wliat he sullers from Idm I Addison. 

lie dues not undcrxtnnd rithcr vice or virtue who 
will not allow that lil’o without tho rules ol morality 
is a wayward and uneasy being. Steel e. 

SUBSIST is properly a species of 
existing; from the Latin prepositive 
sub, signifying for a time, it denotes 
temporary or partial existence. Every 
thing exists by the creative and pre- 
servative power of the Almighty ; that 
which subsists depends for its existence 
upon the chances and changes of this 
mortal life. To exist therefore desig- 
nates simply the event of being or 
existing ; to subsist conveys tho acces- 
sory ideas of the mode and duration of 
existing. Man exists while the vital 
or spiritual part of him remains ; he 
subsists by w hat he obtains to support 
life. Friendships exist in the world, 
notwithstanding the prevalence of self- 
ishness ; but they cannot subsist for 
any length of time between individuals 
in whom this base temper prevails. 

He only properly erists whose existence}* entirely 
pri-Kciit; that is, in othm words, who exists in the 
most iierloi-t iiiuunor, and in such u matiuer as wo 
have no idea of Addison, 

Forhirn of thee, 

Whiihor shall 1 betake mo ? where subsist f 

Milton. 

X 

TO BE, BECOME, GROW. 

BE, V. To be, exist. BECOME 
signifies to come to be, that is, to be in 
course of time. GROW comes from 
the same root as the Latin crevi, perfect 
of cresco to increase or grow. 

Be is positive ; bA*ome is relative ; a 
person is what he is without regard to 
^lat he was; he becomes that which 
9 teas not before. Wc judge of a man 
by what he is, hut we olinnot judge of 
him as to what he will become: this 
year be is immoral and irreligious, hut 
by tho force of reflection on himself he 
may become the contrary in another 
year. To become includes no idea of 
the mode or circufhstance of its becom- 


ing; to grow is to becomehy a gradual 
process : a man may become a good 
man from a vicious one, in consequence 
of a sudden action on his mind ; but he 
grows in wisdom and virtue by means 
of an increase in knowledge and expe- 
rience. 

To be or not to bef that is the question. 

Shai 

About this time S.-ivago's nurse, who had always 
tn-ati'd him hn Iii‘r own Huti.died ; and it was natural 
for him to take care of those effects which by her 
death were, Ub he imagined, become his own. 

Johnson. 

Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow old. 

Pope. 

TO BEAR, YIELD. 

BEAR, in Saxon baxan, old German 
beran, Latin jxirio. and Hebrew bai'a 
to create. YIELD, v. To afford. 

Bear conveys the idea of creating 
within itself ; yield that of giving from 
itself. Animals hear their young ; in- 
animate objects yield their produce. 
An apple-tree bears apples ; the earth 
yitdds fruits. Bear marks properly the 
natural power of bringing forth some- 
tliing of its own kind ; yield is said of 
the result or quantum’ brought forth : 
shrubs bear leaves, flowers, or berries, 
according to their natural properties; 
flowers yield seeds plentifully or other- 
wise, as they are favoured by circum- 
stances. 

No keel shall cut the w’aves for fuieiKii waie. 

For every »oil shall ev’ry product bear. Dryden. 

Nor Itactria, nor tho richer Imlinn flelds. 

Nor all the gninniy stores Arubiu f/tV/ds, 

Nor any foreign earth of greater name, 

Cun with sweet Italy contend in fame. Dryden. 

TO BEAR, CARRY, CONVEY, 
TRANSPORT. 

BEAR, from the sense of generating 
(v. To bear, yield), has derived that of 
retaining. CARRY comes immediately 
from car, chariot, &c., German karren, 
&c , signifying properly to move a thing 
from one place to another. CONVEY, 
in Latin conveho, is probably com- 
pounded of con and veho to carry with 
one. TRANSPORT, in French trans- 
porter, Latin transporto, compounded 
of trans over, and porto to carry, signifies 
to carry to a distance. 

To bear is simply to take the weight 
of any substance upon one's self, or to 
have the object about one : to carry is 
to remove a body from the spot where it 
was : we always bear in carrying, but 
we do not always carry when we bear. 
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Doth may be applied to things as well 
as persons : wliatever receives the weight 
of any thing deitrs it ; whatever is 
caused to move with any thing carries 
it. That which cannot be easily borne 
must be burdensome to carry: in ex- 
tremely hot weather it is sometimes 
irksome to hear the weight even of 
one’s clothing : Virgil praises the pious 
ilineas for having carried his father on 
his shoulders in order to save him from 
the sacking of Troy. Weak people or 
weak things are not fit to bear heavy 
burdens: lazy people prefer to bo carried 
rather than to carry any thing. 

CiDMit Areithous, known fVem shore lu shore 
Hy thu hu^e knotted iion niuco he bure. Pope. 

A wli.ile, besUh's tho*e seas and oc»»nnn in the 
Revrral vosseU of his lusly wliich are (Ule<l with in- 
nimieiiilile shoals of little iinWnals, curries nlsmt 
niiii a \\hule worhl of luhabitants. Addison. 

To bear is said either of persons or 
inanimate things, to carry in its projjer 
application is said of persons only. 

This done, to soleninizo the warrior’s doom, 

Tli«* pious hero rais’d a lolly tomli ; 

I he loweiinj; lop his well-known eusiRns bore, 

Kis arms, his oitco loud trump, and tapering oar. 

I’lTT. 

To bear supposes the bearer for the 
most part to be stationary, but it may 
be applied to one who is in motion, as 
tlic bearer of a letter. In poetry it is 
mostly used in such connexions for 
carry. 

In hollow wood they floating armies bear, Dbyden. 

The spoils of war brought to Feretriaii Jove, 

An empty coat of armour hung alxive 

'I'lu* coiiqnerur's chariot, and in triumph borne, 

A streamer from a boarded galley turn. Duyden. 

To carry always supposes the carrier 
to be in motion, and that which is 
carried may either be about his person 
or resting on something, as to carry a 
tiling in one's hand, or to carry it in a 
basket. 

They (the slain Spartans) were earned homo upon 
thu.r hiicklers. Poyteb. 

Bear and carry preserve this distinc- 
tion in their figurative or moral appli< 
cation ; bear is applied to that which 
for the most part remains with the 
person or thing bearing ; carry to that 
which passes by means of tho person ; 
thus to bear or carry a name : to bear 
a name is to have it without regard to 
time or place; to carry a name is to 
carry it down to posterity. So to bear 
a burden, to carry weight, authority, 
conviction, &c. ; to bear a stamp, to 
carry a mark to one's grave. 


Thanks to our sullen tPiiistance iunovation, we 
still bear the stamp of our forefathers. Uviikb. 

A man is glad to gain numbers on his side, as they 
Sf^em to strengthen him in his opinions. It makes 
him believe that his principles carry conviction 
with them. Addison. 

• 

Convey and transport are species of 
carrying. Carry in its particular sense 
is employed either for personal exertions 
or actions performed by the help of 
other means ; convey and transport are 
employed for such actions as are per- 
formed not by immediate personal in- 
tervention or exertion ; a porter catTtes 
goods on his knot : goods are conveyed 
in a waggon or a cart ; they are trans- 
ported m a vessel. Convey expresses 
simply the mode of removing; trans- 
port annexes to this tho idea of tho 
place and tho distance. Merchants get 
the goods conveyed into their ware- 
houses which they have had iramporied 
from distant countries. Pedestrians take 
no more with them than what they cun 
conveniently carry ; could armies do 
the same, one of the greatest obstacles 
to tho indulgence of human ambition 
would he removed; for many an in- 
cursion into a peaceful country is de- 
feated fiir the want of means to convey 
provisions sutiicient for such numbers ; 
and when mountains or deserts are to 
be traversed, another great dilficulty 
pre.sents itself in tho transportation of 
artillery. 

llectiiiRc tJii'te fnnoralB (of youDg men) wore cele- 
brated by turclilight, it becuino usual tti carry 
torchusat uli other burials, though performed in the 
day. PoTTjfB. 

Love ciinnot, like thu wind, iUulf conney 
To fill two sails, though Ixitli are spread one way. 

Haward. 

It is to navigation that men are indebted for tlie 
power of transporting the su|M'rfliioiis stock of one 
part of the earth to supply tiu^wauts of amdhrr. 

Kubkkisun, 

TO BEAR, SUFFER, ENDURE, 
SUPPORT. 

To BEAR (V. To bear). SUFFER, in 
Latin suffero^ compounded of sub under, 
and fero to bear, signifies to bear up or 
from underneath. ENDURE, in Latin 
enduro, signifies to harden or become 
hardened. SUPPORT, from under . 
and porto to carry, signifies to bear up 
the weight of a thing in carrying it. 

The idea of receiving the weight or 
pressure of any object is common to 
these terms, which differ only in tho 
circumstances of the action. To bear 
is tho general term taken in the proper 
sense without any qualification the 
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other terms denote different modes of 
bearing. To bear may be said of that 
which is not painful, as to bear a burden, 
in the indifferent sense; so likewise the 
term ,to support, as to support a person 
wlio is falhnt^ ; but for the most part 
these, as well as the other two terms, 
are taken in the bad sense. In this 
case to bear and to suffer are both in- 
voluntary acts as far as they relate to 
evils imposed upon us without our will ; 
but bear is also voluntary inasmuch 
as it denotes the manner of re(?eiving 
the evil, so as to diminish the sense of 
it; and suffer is purely passive and in- 
voluntary. We are born to suffer — 
hence the necessity for us to learn to 
bear all the numerous and diversified 
evils to which we arc obnoxious. 

Lot n tntin he brought intoaonio fluch severe snd 
trjiHX Mitu ntoii as tlxos the utl«‘ntiuu <»f the public 
oil hiH lieliaviuur. 'I'he first (picstimi wo out coti- 
coriiiii;; bun is not whut does he but how 

does ho bear it? 1 Ii.air. 

To be.r is applied either to ordinary 
or extraordinary evils, and is either 
a temporary or a permanent act of the 
lesolution ; to endure is applied only to 
great evils requiring strong and lasting 
resolution : we bear disappointments 
and crosses ; wo endure hunger, cold, 
tortures, and provocations. The first 
object of education should be to accus- 
tom children to bear contradictions and 
crosses, that they may afterwards be 
enabled to endure every trial. 

There HomelhiiiK diitiiiKenuuuN iind inimurnl in 
tho lible lo he.>r nuch u »i^ht. Ta'1'1.|!.h. 

How Hnmll of all that hnniiiu heart'^ endute. 

That part which kiiiga or law si cuii cause or cure! 

(iOLOsMITH. 

To bear and endure signify to receive 
becomingly the weight of what befals 
ourselves ; to suf)}}ort signifies to bear 
either our own or another’s evils, for we 
may eillier supj)ort ourselves or be sup- 
ported by others, but in this former case 
we bear not so much from the resolution 
to bear as from the motives which are 
presented to the, mind; a person sup- 
ports himsidf in the hour of trial by the 
condolence of friends, but still more by 
the power of religion. 

'Ti« mine to temc the stubborn plain. 

Break the stiff soil and house the grain ; 

Yet 1 without a raurmux bear 

The Tarious labours of the year. Gay. 

The same Providence that gave him strengih Co 
amdure, laid afliictions upon him to put that strength 
to the trial. Cvm»krlamd. 

With inwanl consolations recompens'd 

And oft XMfported. MiLtoN. 


The words suffer and endure are said 
only of persons and personal matters : 
to bear and support are said also of 
things ; the former in respect to things 
of any weight, large or small; the latter 
in respect to thinjis of great weight, as 
the beams are cut according to the 
weight they have to bear ; a building 
is supported by pillars. 

They record of him that he was so pmdi<>ionNly 
exact, that for the ('XiM‘riment sake ho built an editii-e 
of great beauty and seeming strength, but contiived 
it so as to hear its own weight only, and not to admit 
tho addition of the smallest particle. Ta ri.xR. 

These temples are supported by tliirteen large 
fluted Doric columns on each side, and six ut each 
end. Uryponk. 

TO BEAT, STRIKE, HIT. 

BEAT, in French hatlre, Latin 
batuOy comes from the Hebrew habat to 
beat. STRIKE is connected with 
stretch in the sense of extending lenirth- 
wise over the surdice of a body. HIT, 
in Latin ietusy participle of fco, comes 
from the Hebrew necat to strike. 

To heat is to redouble blows ; to 
strike is to give one single blow ; but 
the bare touching in consequence of an 
effort constitutes hitting. We never 
beat but with design, nor hit without an 
aim, hut we may strike by accident. 
Heating was formerly resorted to as 
almost the only mode of punishment. 
He who brandishes a stick heedlessly 
may strike another to his serious injury. 
Hitting is the object of the marksman. 

Yuiing Sylvia heats her breawt, aud cries ahnid 
For huccuiir from the clowuish ueigliliourliuod. 

Da YOKN. 

Send thy arrows forth. 

Strike, strike these tyrants, and a^euge my tears. 

t'DMBXUl.AND. 

No man is thought to become vicious by sacrifleing 
the life of an animal to the nleasiire of hiUiny a 
murk. It is hou ever certain ttiat by this act more 
happiness is desfroyed thau produced. 

IIawkesw'orth. 

TO BF..\T, DEFEAT, OVERPOWER, 
ROUT, OVERTHROW. 

BEAT is here figuratively employed 
in the sense of the former section. 
DEFEAT, from the French df/aire, 
implies to undo ; and OVERPOWER 
to have the power over any one. To 
ROUT, from the French mettre en 
deroute, is to turn from one's route ; and 
OVERTHROW to throw over or upside 
down. 

Beat respects personal contests be- 
tween individuals or parties; defeai, 
routt overpower, and overthrow, are 
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employed mostly for contests between 
numbers. A general is beaten in im> 
portent engagements; he is defeated 
and may be routed in partial attacks ; 
he is overpowered by numbers, and 
overthrown in set engagements. To 
beat is an indefinite term expressive of 
no particular degree : the being beaten 
may be attended with greater or less 
damage. To be defeated is a specific 
disadvantage, ii is a failure in a par- 
ticular object of more or less importance. 
To be ovei'powered is a positive loss ; it 
is a loss of the power of acting, which 
may be of longer or shorter duration : 
to be routed is a temporary dtsadvan 
tage ; a rout alters the route or course 
of proceeding, but ‘does not disable: to 
be overthrown is the greatest of all 
mischiefs, and is applicable only to 
great armies and great concerns : an 
overthrow commonly decides a contest. 
heat is a term which reflects more or 
less dishonour on the general or the 
army, or on both : defeat is an iudiflerent 
term ; the best generals may sometimes 
be defeated by circumstances which are 
above human control ; overj)owerinfr is 
coupled with no particular honour to 
the winner, nor disgrace to the loser; 
superior power is ofiener the result of 
good Ibrtune than of skill. The bravest 
and finest troops may be overpowered 
111 cases which exceed human power : a 
rout is always disgraceful, particularly 
to the army ; it always arises from want 
of firmness : an overthrow \6 fatal rather 
than dishonourable ; it excites pity 
ratlier than contempt. 

Till u 114 1 know you think mi* not your friend, 

Nor w til I uiiich with >mir heliefeonti-nd ; 

I lie^ \oiir iififatiie^tH not to ^ivl• the law 
J (1 «)tiier reuUuit, but benfea to withdraw. DitVDKiir. 

Sutau fiei|iiently cunfesBes the unini}Kiteiiee uf the 
.Su|>it? ii*» Heifiit, that h.Miuf the |iei(ectiuri he wn* 
liireeri to allow lum, and the only coiisideratiuu whieh 
could support his pride under the shame of his deftat, 

Aduison. 

The vetprani) who defended the walls were swin 
turrp.iit’ered by numliers RoHfcMst.w. 

The rout (at ihe battle of Pavia) now became 
niiiversal, and lesUtauce ceased iu aliuosl every part 
hut ulieiu thf kins; wan in pemuo. RonKHTHuN. 

Milton's xiibji-rt is reliellion ii(rainst the Supreme 
beiit);. raiseil by tiie highest order of created buinf^s ; 
the averfhrow of their host is the puutKliinent of 
tiieir Clime. Johnsom. 

BEATIFICATION, CANONIZATION. 

Thp:sk are two acts emanating from 
the pontifical authority, by which the 
Pope declares a person, whose life has 
been exemplary and accompanied with 
miracles, as entitled to enjoy eternal 


happiness after his death, and deter- 
mines in consequence the sort of worship 
which sliould be paid to him.. In the 
act of BEATIFICATION the Pftpo 
pronounces only as a private person, and 
uses his own authority only in granting 
to certain persons, or to a religious onler, 
the privilege of paying a particular 
worship to ii beatified object. In 
the act of CANONIZATION, the 
Pope speaks as a judge after a judicial 
examination on the state, and decides 
the sort of worship which ought to bo 
paid by the whole church. 

BEAUTIFUL, FINE, HANDSOMF. 

PRETTY. 

BEAUTIFUL, or full of heauttf, in 
French beauty, comes from beaii^ helle^ 
in Latin hellus fair, and benus or bonus 
gooil. FINE, ill the sense in which it 
is here takcMi, is doubtless connected 
with the German fein^ low German y/c//, 
Swedish wan, VVel>h^^//VYi, white, beau- 
tiful, Latin venustu'i fair, and the Greek 
0 mi^oc bright, splendid. HANDSOME, 
from the word hand, denotes a species 
of beauty in the liody, as tuvuly denotes 
its agility and .skill. PRETTY, in 
Saxon praete adorned, German priteh- 
ti}^, Swedish .sfilendid, uliich is 

connected with our words parade and 
pride. 

Of these epithets, which denote what 
is pleasing to the eye, beautiful conveys 
the stronge.st meaiiiiig; it marks the 
possession of that in its fullest e.xtent, of 
which the other terms denote the pos- 
session in part only. Fineness, hand- 
someness, and prettiness, are to beauty 
as parts to a whole. When taken in 
relation to persons, a^ woman is beau- 
tiful who in feature and complexion 
po^sesses a grand assemblage of graces ; 
a woman is fine who with a striking 
figure unites shape and symmetry ; a 
woman is handsome who has good 
features, and pretty d with syinniet y 
of feature be united delicacy. The 
beautiful is determined by fixed rules ; 
it admits of no excess or defect ; it c im- 
prehends regularity, proportion, and a 
due distribution of colour, and every 
particular which can engage the atten- 
tion : the fne must be coupled with a 
certain grandeur of figure ; it is incom- 
patible with that which is small ; a little 
woman can never be fne : the handsome 
is a general assemblage of what is agree- 
able ; it is marked by no particular cha- 
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racteristic, but the absence of all de- 
formity: pretitnesa is always coupled 
with simplicity, it is incompatible with 
that which is large ; a tall woman with 
maspuline features cannot pretty. 
Beauty is peculiarly a female perfection ; 
in the male sex it is rather a defect ; 
a man can scarcely be beautiful without 
losing his manly characteristics, bold- 
ness and energy of mind*, strength and 
robustness of limb : but though a man 
may not be beautiful or pretty, he may 
be fine or handsome. 

There is nutliin^ that makrs it^ way more directly 
to the soul than heanty, which immediutt'ly difrubCH 
a secret sutist'actioii and coniplacoucy through the 
inivitination. Addison. 

When, ill ordinary disrour”*e, we say a man lias a 
fine head, a long head, or a ginid liead. we expresH 
otir(ii‘lve.s metaphorically . and speak in relation to his 
understanding: whereas, when we say of a woman, 
she has a fine, a lung, or u good head, wo speak only 
ill relation to her comiuodo. Addison. 

It was otisorved, of all wise men living, he was 
the most delighted and taken with handsumf persons 
and fine clothes. Clauendun. 

“ Indeed, my denr,** says she, *' you make me mad 
■ometimes, so you do. w ith the silly way you have of 
treating mo like a. pretty idiot.'* Stkklk. 

When said in relation to other objects, 
beautiful, fine, pretty, have a strong 
analogy. With respect to the objects 
of nature, the beautiful is displayed in 
the works of creation, and wherever it 
appears it is marked by elegance, variety, 
harmony, proportion ; but above all, that 
softness which is peculiar to female 
beauty: the fine, on the contrary, is 
associated with the grand, and the 
pretty with the sitjmle ; the sky presents 
either a beautiful aspect, or a fine 
aspect, but not a pretty aspect. A 
rural scene is beautiful when it unites 
richness and diversity of natural objects 
with superior cultivation ; it is fine when 
it presents the belder and more impres- 
sive features of nature, consisting of 
rocks and mountains ; it is pretty when, 
divestpd of all that is extraordinary, it 
presents a smiling view of nature in the 
gay attire of shrubs, and many-coloured 
flowers, and verdant meadows, and lux- 
uriant fields. c 

Sc<‘nos niUKt be heaultfnl wliich, dally viewed, 

Please daily, and wIiom* novelty survives 
liong knuwleiigv and tiie scruuny of years. 

Cowrzn. 

There are fine shady walks on all side^ of Mes- 
sina. Ukydoitb. 

He sees mo, and at once, swift as a ‘ ini. 

Ascends the neighbouriug tiewh, llicic whisks his 
brush. 

And perks his ears, and stamps and cries ulond. 
With all the prettinexs of feigned alarm. Cowpaa. 

Beautiful, fine, and pretty, are ap- 
plied indifferently to works of nature 


and art; handsome mostly to those of 
art only: a beautiful picture, a fine 
drawing, a pretty cap, and handsome 
furniture. 

It is observed among birds that Mature has lavished 
all her ornaments iiptm the male, who very often ap- 
pears in a most beauS^ul head dress. Addison. 

It is executed in the most masterly style, and is 
indeed one of tin^fiaest remains of antiquity. 

Drydonk. 

In the moral application beautiful 
sentiments have much in them to 
interest the affections as well as the 
understanding ; they make a vivid im- 
pression : fine sentiments mark an ele- 
vated mind and a loftiness of concep- 
tion ; they occupy the understanding, 
and afford scope for reflection ; they 
make a strong impression : pretty ideas 
are but pleasing associations or combi- 
nations that only amuse for the time 
being, without producing any lasting im- 
pression. We may speak of a beautiful 
poem, although not a beautiful trngedy ; 
but \ifine tragedy, and a pretty comedy. 
Imagery may be beautiful and fine, but 
seldom pretty. 

Providence, in its economy, regards the whole 
s) htem of time and things together, so that we eaniiot 
diseovei the heoutiful eoniiexioiis between incidents 
winch lie wiilely separated iu time. Addison. 

The finest works of invention and imagination aie 
of very little weight when put in the buliiuee with 
what refines and exalts the rational mind. 

Addison. 

An innocent creature, who w ould start at the uome 
ofsirumiwt, may think itpreffy to be called a mis- 
tress. Spectator. 

Handsome conveys the idea not only 
of that which is agreeable in appear- 
ance, but also that which is agreeable 
to the understanding and the moral 
feelings from its fitness and propriety ; 
it is therefore applied with this collateral 
moaning to moral circumstances and 
actions, as a handsome present, a hand- 
some apology. 

A letter dated Sept, acquaints me that the writer, 
being resulved to try his fuitutie, had fabted all that 
day. and, that he might 1^ sure of drcutiiiiig upon 
soinetbing at night, procured a handsome slice of 
bridecake. Spxctator. 

Longinus excuses Homer very handsomely, when 
he savs the jiout mode Lis gods like men, that he 
might make his men appear like the gods. 

Addison. 


BECOMING, DECENT, SEK.MLY, FIT, 
SUITABLE. 

BECOMING, from become, com- 
pounded of be and come, signifies 
coming in its place. DECENT, in 
French decent, in Latin decens par- 
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liciole of decto^ from the Greek Sokh, 
and the Chaldee deca to beseem, sig* 
nifieii the quality of beseeming and 
bedtiing. SEEMLY, or SEEMLIKE. 
signifies likely or pleasant in appear- 
ance. FIT. in French /u*7, Latin /«c- 
tum, participle of facio to do, signifies 
done as it ought to be. SUITABLE, 
from to suit, signifies able to 6'uit ; and 
suit, in French suiiet Latin secutus, 
comes from sequor to follow, signifying 
to follow us it ought. 

What is becoming respects the man- 
ner of being in society such as it ought, 
as to person, time, and place. Decency 
regards the manner of displaying one’s 
self so as to be approved and respected. 
Seemliness is very, similar in sense to 
decency y but is confined to such things 
as immediately strike the observer. 
Fitness and suit able ness relate to the 
disposition, arrangement, and order of 
either being or doing, according to per- 
sons, things, or circumstances. The 
becoming consists of an cxt(}rior that is 
pleasing to the view: decency involves 
moral propriety ; it is regulated by the 
fixed rules of good breeding : seemliness 
is decency in the minor morals or in 
one's behaviour ; fitness is regulated by 
local circumstances, and suitableness 
by the established customs and usages 
of society. The dress of a woman is 
becoming that renders her person more 
agreeable to the eye ; it is decent if it in 
no wise offend modesty ; it is unseemly 
if it in any wise violate propriety ; it is 
fit if it be what the occasion requires ; it 
is suitable if it be according to the rank 
and character of the wearer. What is 
becoming varies for every individual; 
the age, the complexion, the stature, 
and the habits of the person must be 
consulted in order to obtain the appear- 
ance which is becoming ; \fhat becomes 
a young female, or one of fair com- 
plexion, may not become one who is 
farther advanced in life, or who has 
dark features ; decency and seemliness 
are one and the same for all ; all civi- 
lized nations have drawn the exact line 
between the decent and the indecent, 
although fashion or false principles may 
sometimes draw persons aside from this 
line : fitness varies with the seasons, or 
the circumstances of persons ; what is 
fit for the winter is unfit for the sum- 
mer, or what is fit for dry weather is 
for wet; what is fit for town is 
noXfit for the country ; what is fit for a 
healthy person is not fit for one that is 


infirm : suitablefiess accommodates itself 
to the external cinmmstancos and con- 
ditions of persons ; the house, the fur- 
niture, the equipage of a prince must 
be suitable to his rank ; the retinue of 
an ambassador must be suitable to* the 
character which ho has to maintain, 
and to the wealth, dignity, and impor- 
tance of the nation whoso monarch ho 
represents. Gravity becomes a judge, 
or a clergyman, at all times : an unas- 
suming tone is becoming in a child 
when he addresses his superiors. De- 
cency requires a more than ordinary 
gravity when we are in tlie house of 
mourning or prayer ; it is indecent for a 
child on the commission of a fault 
afiect a careless unconcern in the pre- 
sence of those whom ho has offended. 
Seemtiness is an essential part of good 
manners : to be loud or disputative in 
company is unseemly. Thojp is a fit- 
ness or unfitness in persons for each 
other's society : education fits a p<*rson 
for the society of the noble, the wealthy, 
the polite, luid the learned. There is a 
suitableness in people's tempers for each 
other ; such a suitability is particularly 
requisite tor those who arc destined to 
live together : selfish people, with op- 
posite tastes and habits, can never be 
suitable companions. 

Nuthiu|{ ou)(Ut to bH hi>1d laudable or leromintf 
but whut uaturu itwll' Hhuuld pruuipt UH to think Ri>. 

Steki.k. 

A Gotliic binliup. perlinpi, tlioui(ht it proper to 
repent auch n foi lu in sueb particulm stioeK or Kli|v 
pi tii; another iaiiciotl it would l)e very Hirent if 
a part of puhbe duvotiuuii were penurmeil with 
a mitre on hia head. AnniaoM. 

I am a woman luckiiiK wit 
To make a »ee.mly urmwer to inch persoiiH. 

Shakspkahk. 

To the wiser Judsment of God it must b*) left to 
deteriiuiie what \*Jil tu be bustewed, ami what U) be 
witblodd. Hoair. 

Kapbael, amidst bis tenderness and friendship for 
man. shows such a dignity and uondeveuiisiou in all 
his siieeeh and behaviour as are tuitabla to a supe- 
rior uutuie. AoDitiON. 

BKCOMING, COMELY, GRACEFUL. 

BECOMING, V. Becoming, decent, 
COMELY, or come like, signifies 
coming or appearing as one would 
have it. GRACEFUL signifies lull of 
grace. 

These epithets are employed to mark 
in general what is agreeable to the eye. 
Becoming denotes less than comely, 
and this less than graceful * nothing 
can be comely or graceful which is 
becoming; although many things are 
becoming which are neither comely nor 
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graceful. Becoming respects the deco- 
rations of the person, and the exterior 
deportment ; comely respects natural 
emt)ellishments ; graceful natural or 
artificial accomplishments : manner is 
becoming ; figure comely ; air, figure, 
or attitude, is graceful. 

The care uf duiu;; nothin;' unbecoming has accom> 
natiied jhe ^lesilest niiii(l-> to their hi.«t motnetiis. 
Tims ('msur uathen*)! his lohi* ulxmt iiim, that he 
might not full in a iiuuiuer uiibecuming of himself. 

Spi-ctatoh. 

The ro'mrlinfss of [lurson, and the «leeency of he- 
haviour, add iiilliute weight to what is pionoiineed 
by any one. .SPKCTA'ion. 

lie was a ver> i-.\Traordin.*iry person: and never 
any man in any age, nor, I in any country 

or nation, rose in so short a time to such greatness 
of fioiioiir. fame, and fortune, upon no other ndv ui- 
tiige and lecoinmendutiuu than the laMUty and 
grace/ ulncss oi' hi« person. Cj.auk.mi>on. 

Becoming is a relative term depend- 
ing on the circumstances and condition 
of the person : what is unbecoming in 
one case may not be so in another, 
and what is becoming in one person may 
not bo so in another : what is graceful 
is so absolutely and at all times, although 
it may not he seen and acknowledged 
without the aid of cultivation. 

He was catried through the crowd with vast «•«♦- 
iiKUiy, and ri'cei^ed the homage of the people with 
becoming tlignity, ItuvnuNK. 

To make the aekiiowledgment of a fault in the 
liighest muiiiier /;rar'yu/, it is lucky when the cir- 
ciirriKtanees of the oflVnder place him aliove any ill- 
con sequences from the resentment of the person 
ufli'eiided. Tati.er. 

TO BEG, DKSIRE. 

BEG, V. To waA, beg. DESIRE, in 
French desirer, Latin desidero, comes 
from desido to fix the mind on an object. 

To beg marks the wish ; to desire^ 
the will and determination. Beg is the 
act of an inferior, or one in a subordinate 
condition ; desite is the act of a supe- 
rior : we beg a thing as a favour ; we 
dcA'irc it as a right : children beg their 
parents to grant them an indulgence ; 
parents desire their children to attend 
to their business. 

She'll luing upon his lips, and beg him tell 

The story of my paKsiiyi o'er again. SoOTHKBir. 

Once when he was without lodging, meat, or 
clothes, one of his frijnd^ left a message, that he 
deiuV#./ lo see him about nine in the raoining. Sa- 
vage knew that it was his iiitenttun to assist hini; 
but was very much di^susted that he should l•resun 1 e 
to pr^'seribe the hour or his attendance, and 1 Ikdieve 
refused to see him. Johnson. 

TO BEG, BESEECH, SOLICIT, EN- 
TREAT, SUPPLICATE, IMPLORE, 

CRAVE. 

BEG, V. To ask, beg. BESEECH, 


compounded of be and S''ech or seeky is 
an intensive verb, signifying to seek 
strongly. SOLICIT, in French solli- 
citer, Latin solicito, is probably com- 
pounded of solum or totum, and cito to 
cite, summon, appeal to, sianifying to 
rouse altogether. ENTREAT, com- 
pounded of en or in and treat, in French 
traitevy Latin tracto to manage, sig- 
nifies to act upon. SUPPLICATE, in 
Latin supplicatusy participle of AY//>yV/c’o, 
com pounded of sup or sub and plico to 
fofdy signities to bend the bfxly down, 
in token of submission or distress, in 
ortler to awaken notice. IMPLORE, 
in French implorer, Latin imploroy com- 
pounded of im or m and ploro to weej) 
or lament, signifies to act upon by 
weeping. CRAVE, in Saxon cravia/i, 
signifies to long for earnestly. 

All these terms denote a species of 
asking To ask, beg)y varied as to the 
person, the object, and the manner ; the 
four first do not mark siicli a state of 
dependence in the agent as the three 
last : to beg denotes a state of want ; to 
beseech, entreat, and solicit, a state of 
urgent necessity ; supplicate and ?>/i- 
plore a state ot abject distress ; crave 
the lowest state of physical want: one 
begs with importunity; beseeches \\\{\i 
earfiestiiess ; entreats by the force of 
rea.soning and strong repre.sentation : 
one .vo//c/ 7.9 by virtue of one’s interest; 
suprplicates by an humble address ; im- 
plores by every mark of dejection and 
humiliation. Begging is the act of lUe 
poor when they need assistance : be- 
seeching and entreating are resorted to 
by friends and equals when they want 
to intlaence or persuade, but beseeching 
is more urgent, entreating more argu- 
mentative : solicitations are employed 
to obtain favours, which have more 
re.spect to the circumstances than the 
rank of the solicitor: supplicating and 
imploring are resorted to by sufferers 
for the relief of their mi.*>ery, and are 
addressed to those who have the power 
of averting or increasing the calamity : 
craving is the consequence of longing ; 
it marks an earnestness of supplica 
tion; an abject state of suffering de- 
pendence. Those who are too idle to 
work commonly have recourse to beg- 
ging: a kind parent will sometimes 
rather beseech an undutiful child to lay 
aside his wicked courses, than plunge 
him deeper into guilt by an ill-timed 
exercise of authority : when we are en- 
treated to do an act of civility, it is a 
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mark of unkindness to be heedless to 
the wishes of our friends : gentlemen in 
oBice are perpetually exposed to the 
solicitations of their friends, to pi-ocure 
for themselves, or th^ir connexions, 
places of trust and emolument : a slave 
supplicates his master for pardon, when 
he has ofiended, and implores his mercy 
to mitigate, if not to remit the punish- 
ment : a poor wretch, suffering with 
hunger, craves a morsel ot bread. 

What more advance can mortals make in sti 
So near perfection, who with l)lood be^iii? 

Deaf to tile calf that lies beneath liiu kniie. 

Looks up, aud from the butcher begs her Itfu ? 

Drvoen. 

Modesty never rages, never murmurs, never {touts, 
when it U ill-treated} it pines, it be cer.hc*, it l.iu- 
guiiihes. , Steelb. 

As money collected hy snhscription is necessarily 
received in small sums, .Saxage was never able to 
bciid his poems to the press, but for many veais eon 
tinned his su/tctta^iua, and squand<-red vvl:a«e\er he 
obtained. Joit.s'soN. 

Fur whom tho merchant spread iiis stlketi stun's, 
Can she entrra^ iht bread, and waul the necilful 
raiment? ItoWK. J»tne Shore. 

Savage w’role in Lord Tyrconnel, not in a style of 
supplientiun and respect, but of icpruacli, meiiaeo, 
ami contempt. JouMbUN. 

Is't tiieu so hard, Muuimin, to forgive 
A fault, w here humble love, like mine, implai en thee ? 

Otwav. 

F ir my past crimes, my foribit life rocoivo. 

No pity tor my sutferiugs licro I crave, 

Aud only hope forgiveuotts in the grave. 

Kuwk. Jane Shore. 

TO BEGIN, COMMENCE, ENTER 
UPON. 

BEGIN, in German heginnen, is 
compounded of be and ginnen, probably 
a frequentative of gehen to go, signify- 
ing to go first to a thing. COM- 
MENCE, in French commencery is not 
improbably derived from the Latin 
commendo, signifying to betake one's 
self to a thing. ENTER, in Latin intrb 
within, signifies, with tho 'preposition 
UPON, to go into a thing. 

Begin and commence are so strictly 
allicdr in signification, that it is not 
easy to discover the difierence in their 
application ; although a minute difl’er- 
ence does exist. To begin respects the 
order of time ; to commence^ the exertion 
of setting about a thing : whoever begins 
a dispute is termed the aggressor ; no 
one should commence a dispute unless 
he can calculate the consequences, and 
as this is impracticable, it is better 
never to commence disputes. Begin is 
opposed to end ; commence to complete : 
a ^rson he^ns a thing with a view of 
ending it ; he commences a thing with 


a view of completing it. To begin is 
either transitive or intransitive ; to cum- 
mence is mostly transitive : a speaker 
begins by apologizing; he commences 
his speech with an apology : huppiqess 
frequently ends where prosperity begins ; 
whoever commences any umierlakiiig, 
without estimating his own power, must 
not expect to succeed. To begin is used 
either for things or persons; to com- 
mence for persons only : all things have 
their beginning ; in order to effect any 
thing, we must make a commencement : 
a word begins with a particular letter, 
or a line begins with a particular word ; 
a jierson commences his career. Lastly, 
begin is more colloquial than commence: 
thus wo say, to begin the work ; to com- 
mence tho operation: to begin one's 
play ; to coynmence the pursuit ; to begin 
to write ; to commence the letter. 

When beginning to net y«mr jmi t, wliiit eiiii bi* ol 
greater miiiiientthiin tu regulalu your plan ufediiiiuet 
with the most tserioux iitinUiou ? bt.Aiii. 

Ily the destination of his Cnuitor, and the neces- 
sities of Ids nature, iniiu ruwowfwmatonce un active, 
taut murcly a couleiu{)lalive btung. IIeaih. 

To commence and enter upon are as 
closely allied in sense as llie former 
words; they difler principally in appli- 
cation : to commence seems rather to 
denote the making an experiment; to 
enter upon, that of first doing wiiat has 
not bi'en tried before : we commence un 
undertaking ; we enter upon an employ- 
ment : speculating people are very ready 
to commence scliemes ; considerate 
people are alwa)8 averse to entering 
upon any olllcc until they feel them- 
selves fully ad\;quatc to disciiurge its 
duties. 

If wit to much from ign'ranco ui)fjlcrgn, 

Ahi let not learning too vouimenco An foe. Popk. 

If any man has a mind to enter upon inch u vo- 
luDtui^ abstinence, it might not bo iiii|iro{M!r to givo 
him the cautii>n of PyihagoMs, in imiticiilur: Ab- 
Stine a fabis, that it, wiy the iuterprutcri, " meildle 
not with olcctiuui." Aooiiun.* 

BEHAVIOUR, CONDUCT, CARRIAGE^ 
DEPORTMENT, DEMEANOUR, 

BEHAVIOUR comes from behave^ 
compounded of be and have^ signifying 
to have one's self, or have selLposscs- 
sion. CONDUCT, in Latin condaetus, 
participle of conduco, compounded of 
con or cum and duco to lead along, 
signifies leading one's self along. CAR- 
RIAGE, the abstract of carry (v. To 
bear, carry), signifies the act of carrying 
ones body, or one’s self. DEPORT- 
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MENT, from the Latin deporto to 
carry, and DEMEANOUR, from the 
French de mener to lead, have the same 
oAginal sense as the preceding 

Behaviour respects corporeal or men- 
tal actions ; conduct^ mental actions ; 
carriaffe, deportment^ and demeanour^ 
arc diilerent specnes of behaviour. He- 
haviour respects all actions exposed to 
tlie notice of others ; conduct the general 
line of a person's moral proceedings; 
we speak of a persjii's behaviour at 
table, or in company, in a ball-room, in 
the hlreet, oi in puljlic ; of his conduct 
in the management of his prhate cuii- 
ct^rns, ill the direction of his family, or 
in his diilerent relations with his lellow- 
creatures. Behaviour applies to the 
minor morals of society ; conduct to 
those of the lir.st moment : in our inter- 
course with others we may adopt a civil 
or polite, a rude or boisterous behaviour ; 
in our serious transactions we may 
adopt a peaceable, discreet, or prudent, 
a rash, dangerous, or mischievous co/i- 
ducl. The behaviour of young people 
in society is of particular importance ; 
it should, above all things, be marked 
with propriety in the pre.seiice of supe- 
riors and elders: the youth who does 
not learn betimes a seemly behaviour 
in company, will siuirccly know how to 
conduct himself judiciously on any fu- 
ture occasion. 

The oircurastHncH of life is not Hint which gives 
us place, but our Inshnvwur in thnt circuuiataiice is 
whiit should bo uur solid distiiictiuu. Steelk. 

Wisdom is no less necessary in religious uud moral 
than in civil conduct. Dlair. 

Carriage respects simply the manner 
of carrying the body ; diportment in- 
cludes both the action and the carnage 
of the body in*” performing the action ; 
demeanour respects only the moral cha- 
racter or tendency of the action ; deport- 
ment is said only of those exterior 
.actions that have an immediate refer- 
ence to others ; demeammr^ of the general 
behaviour as it relates to the circum- 
stances and sitifatioii of the individual ; 
the carriage is that part of behaviour 
which is of the first importance to 
attend to in young persons. A carriage 
should neither be haughty nor servile ; 
to be graceful, it ought to have a due 
mixture of dignity and condescension : 
the deportment of a man should be 
suited to his station ; a humble deport- 
ment is becoming in inferiors ; a stately 
and forbidding deportment is very un- 
becoming in superiors : the demeanour 


of a man should be suited to his situ- 
ation ; the suitable demeanour oi a judge 
on the bench, or of a clergyman in the 
pulpit, or when performing his clerical 
functions, adds much to the dignity and 
solemnity of the office itself. The car- 
riage marks the birth and education : 
an awkward carriage stamps a man as 
vulgar ; a graceful carriage evinces re- 
finement and culture. Tiie deportment 
marks either the habitual or the exist- 
ing temper of the mind : whoever is 
really impressed with the solemnity 
and importance of public worship will 
evince his impressions by a gravity of 
deportment: the demeanour is most 
commonly usetl to denote the present 
temper of the mind ; us a medest de- 
meanour is parlicularly suitable for ouo 
who is in the presence of the person 
whom he has offended. 

lie that will lookback upon all the uciiuaintancc.s 
bo )ia.s had iu lii8 wliolc lil'c, uill (lii't he has 
iiu»u* nicu capubla of the greatest employ incuts and 
petfoiinaucc!}. than suchas could in the geiuual bent 
of their rarria/ft; act olhciwise than aiaootiug to 
ihetr own complexion ami humour. STh,Ki.E. 

II is dfportmrnt in this c‘Xpcdition v^as noblo 
throughout ; lo tlio gent Jema n a lair respect, hoimtiful 
to the soldier, of iimpieKiiouable couragu in himstdf. 
and rather feai lul ot fumy llnin danger. Won on. 

I liave been told the Dame even of Mahometans, 
with relation to the ihoir dnnuinuur 

ill the cuuveutions of lltuir erroneous worship. 

TA'I ler. 

BKl.lKl', CREDIT, TRUST, FAITH. 

BELIEF, from believe^ in Saxon 
gelyfayi, geleavaUt in German glattbcn, 
comes, in all possibility, from lief, as 
in German, belieben to please, and 
Latin libet it plcaseth, signifying the 
pleasure or assent of the mind. CRE- 
DIT, in French credit, I^tin creditus, 
participle of credo, compounded of cor 
the heart, and do to give, signifies also 
giving the fieart. TRUST is connected 
with the old w'ord trow, in Saxon 
treowian, German trauen, old German 
ihrainthn, thruven, &c., to hold true 
connected with the Greek Oappuv to 
have confidence, signifying to depend 
upon as true. FAITH, in Latin Jides^ 
from Jido to confide, signifies also do- 
pendance upon as true. 

Belief is the generic terra, the others 
are specific ; we believe when we credit 
and trust, but not alw^ays vice versd. 
Belief' rests on no particular person or 
thing ; but credit and trust rest on the 
authority of one or more individuals. 
Every thing is the subject of ielief 
which produces one's assent : the events 
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of human life are credited upon the 
authority of the narrator; the words, 
promises, or the intej^rity of individuals 
are trusted : the power of persons and 
the virtue of things arc objects faith. 
Belief mA credit are particular actions, 
or sentiments ; trust and faith are per- 
manent dispositions of the mind. Things 
are entitled to our belief; persons are 
entitled to our credit ; hut people repose 
a trust in others; or have a faith in 
others. Our belief or unbelief is not 
always rcgulatetl by our reasoning fa- 
culties or the truth of things : we often 
believe from presumption, ignorance, or 
passion, things to be true which are 
very false. Witli^lho bulk of mankind, 
assurance goes further than any thing 
else in obtaining credit : gross false- 
hoods, pronounced with confidence, will 
be credited sooner than plain truths told 
in an unvarnished style. There arc no 
disappointments more severe than those 
whiidi we feel on finding that we have 
trusted to men of base principles. Igno- 
rant people have coiniiionly a more 
implicit faith in any nostrum recom- 
mended to them by persons of their 
own class, than in the prescriptions of 
professional men regularly educated. 

Ohi rvolicardliimtulk 

Like the flrst.buin child of lovi*. when every word 
H|M»ke in his eyes, nud wept to in? httUvv'd. 

And all to ruin me. ?>oUTnEUN. 

Oh! 1 will credit my {•’eamnndru'i! tears! 

Nor think them drops of chance like other women’s. 

Lkk. 

Capricious man I To uood nr ill inconstant. 

Too much to fear or tru$t is equal wenkne'-s. 

JolIK.soK. 

Vorfititti repos’d on seas and on llie flatt’riiiK »ky. 
Thy naked cuipsc is doom’d on shores unknown 
to lie. Dkydkn. 

Belief trust, and faith, have a reli- 
gious application, which credit has not. 
Belief is simply an act of the under- 
standing; trust and faith are active 
moving principles of the mind. Belief 
does not extend beyond an assent of 
the mind to any given proposition; 
trust and faith impel to action. Be- 
lief is to trust and faith as cause 
to effect: there may be belief with- 
out either trust or faith ; but there 
can be no trust or faith without belief: 
we believe that there is a God, who is 
the creator and preserver of all his 
creatures ; we therefore trust in him 
for his protection of ourselves ; we be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ died for the sins 
of men ; we have therefore faith in his 
redeeming grace to save us from our 
sins. Belief is common to all religions ; 


trust is peculiar to the believers in 
Divine revelation ; faith is employed by 
distinction for the Christian ./ci/M. Be- 
lief is purely speculative ; and trust Jhd 
faith are operative ; the former operates 
on the mind ; the latter on the outward 
conduct. Trust in God serves to dispel 
all anxious concern about the future. 
Thoori.^ts substiiiitc belief faith : en- 
tluisia.s(s mistake passion for faith. 
True/a//A must he grounded on a riuht 
beVuf and accompanied with a right 
practice. 

Tho Kpicni'oaiiM conltMitcc! l!u*m'<»‘lv(*« wilh the 
diMiinlofa l*i'u\ at tliu HUina tiino 

tlio oxi'toiiro of iui;(MUTal : Iwu’iiuso tlu*y would 
not sliock tho cunmioii bi mankind. Anni^iJN. 

What cun !)C u id router inotivo lo n linn trust au«l 
rolinuco on llu* mcrcicK ol our Maker, (lian ihc 
ua hiti Sou to sulVcr for us? Apdihon. 

T\u' fifth or ptMKuasioii t)f a Divine levelalion is 
a di\iiiV faith, not only wilh rt*-p»*cl lo the olijfrt of 
it, hut lik{‘wise in respect of the mtllior of it, whicli 
is the Dhiue .‘Spirit. 'rjLtoTsoN. 


PF.ND, BKNT. 

Both abstract nouns from the verb to 
bend ; the one to express its proper, and 
the other its moral application : a slick 
has a BEND; the mind has a BENT. 
A bend in any thing that should bo 
straight is a defect; a bent of the incli- 
nation that is not sanctioned by religion 
is detrimental lo a person’s moral clni- 
racler and peace of mind. For a vicious 
bend in a natural body there are various 
remedies ; but nothing will cure a cor- 
rupt bent of the will except religion. 

Hw coward lips did from their colour fly, 

And that suniu eyu whose bend docs awe the worlil. 
Did lose its lustre. SnAK.spKAHR. 

The soul docs not always care to be in the same 
l>ent. The faculties reliuve ojje iiiiothnr hy turns, 
and receive an iidditiunal pleasure from th«t novelty 
of thu.^e objects about which they are cunverKuut. 

Addison. 


BENFFACTION, DONATION. 

BENEFACTION, from the Latin 
benefacio, signifies the thing well done, 
or done for the good of ttlhers. D( ) N A- 
TION, from dnno to give or present, 
signifies the sum presented. 

Both these terms denote an act of cha- 
rity, but the former comprehends more 
than the latter; \x benefaction compre- 
hends actsef personal Mjrvice in general 
towards the indigent; donation respects 
simply the act of giving and the thing 
given. BenefacAiom are for private use ; 
dtmations are for public service. A 
benefactor to the p'X)r does not coniine 
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himself to the distribution of money; 
he enters into all their necessities, con- 
sults their individual cases, and suits 
hN hmefactii}7i8\Q their cxij2;encies ; hia 
iiiducnce, his counsel, his purse, and 
his property, are employed for their 
good ; his (lunations form the smallest 
part of the rockI which he does. 

Tho li);ht anil influiMire that the heavciia bestow 
upon this lower VI orlil, lhou|{h the lower wurhl cniinot 
equal their baneficixun, yet, with a kind of gruteliil 
return, it reileets those rays that it cuuuut r* cuiii' 
peuse. Sarni. 

Titles and lauds {(iven to (Jod are never, and 
plates, vestments, uiiti oilier sacred iiteuMiis, aru seU 
lioni COtul'Cliiled : y»-l i-t-rlaui tl is that aher the dti~ 
nation of them to the ehinch, it is as really a sacii- 
lege to steal them us it is to pull down a church. 

South. 

BKNEFICENT, BOUNTIFUL OR BOUN- 
TEOUS, MUNIFICENT, GENEROUS, 

LIBERAL. 

BENEFICENT, from henefacio (r. 
Benefaction). BOUNTIFUL signi- 
fies full of bounty or goodness, from the 
French bonte^ Latin bonitas. MUNI- 
FICENT, ill Latin muniftcm^ from 
munus and facio^ signitu s the quality 
of making presents, GENEROUS, 
in French gmcreux, Latin gtrierosus, 
of high blood, noble extraction, and 
consequently of a noble character. 
LlBhlRAL, in French liberal, Latin 
liberaliSf from liber free, signifies the 
quality of being like a freeman in dis- 
tinction from a bondman, and by a 
natural association, being of a free dis- 
position, ready to communicate. 

Benejicent respects every thing done 
for the good of others : bounty, muni- 
/hence, and generosity, arc species of 
beneficence : liberality is a qualiilcation 
of all. The tsyp first denote modes of 
action : the three latter either modes of 
action or modes of sentiment. The 
sincere w^ell- wisher to hi.s fellow-crea- 
tures is beneficent according to his 
means; he is bountiful in providing 
for the comfort and happiness of others ; 
he is munificent in dispensing favours ; 
he is generous^'m imparting his pro- 
perty; he is liberal in all he does. 
Beneficence and bounty are characteris- 
tics of the Deity as well as of his crea- 
tures : munificence, generosity, and 
liberality are mere human qualities. 
Beneficence and bounty are the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the Deity: with 
him the will and the act of doing good 
are commensurate only with the power : 
he was beneficent to us as our Creator, 
and continues his beneficence to us by 


his daily preservation and protection ; 
to some, however, he has been more 
bountiful than to others, by providing 
them with an unequal share of the good 
things of this life. The beneficence of 
man is regulated by the bounty of 
Providence; to whom much is given, 
from him much will be required. In- 
structed by his word, and illumined by 
that spark of benevolence which was 
infused into their souls with the breath 
of life, good men are ready to believe 
that they are but stewards of all God's 
gifts, holdeii for the use of such as are 
less bountifully provided. They will 
desire, as far as their powers extend, to 
imitate this feature of the Deity by 
bettering with their beneficent counsel 
and assistance the condition of all who 
require it, and by gladdening the hearts 
of many with their bountiful pro- 
visions. 

The mmihenrjicent of all t>t‘ine[ii is he whohath an 
ab>ohite fulueBs of iu himself, who gavo 

exisieiici* to the uiiiviM'se, ami socatinut bo supposed 
to want that which he communicated. Ukove. 

Hail ! Univeiwttl Lord, be bounteous still 
To give us only good. Milton. 

Princes are munificent, friends are 
generous, patrons liberal. Munificence 
is measured by the quality and (quantity 
of the thing bestowed ; generosity by 
the extent of the satTiticc made ; libe- 
rality i\\o warmth of the spirit dis- 
covered. A monarch di.splays his mu 
nificence in the presents which he sends 
by his ambassadors to another monarch. 
A generous man will waive his claims, 
however powerful they may be. when 
the accommodation or relief of another 
is in question. A liberal spirit does 
not stop to inquire the reason forgiving, 
but gives when the occasion offers. Mu- 
ni/hence may spring either from osten- 
tation or a becoming sense of dignity ; 
generosity may spring either from a 
generous temper or an easy unconcern 
about property ; liberality of conduct is 
dictated by nothing but a warm heart 
and an expanded mind. Munificence 
is confined simply to giving, but we may 
be generous in assisting, and liberal 
in rewarding. 

I eiteeiu a habit of benignity greatly preferable 
to munijicrncs. Steele after Cicero. 

We may with great confidence and equal truth 
aftlim. that since there waa auch a thing a» mankind 
in the world, there never waa any heart truly gr at 
wnd generous, that waa not alao tender ami ci>nipaa- 
aionate. South. 

The citizen, above all other men. baa opportuui- 
tiea of arriving at the higheat fruit of wealth, to be 
liberal without the leaat expeuae of a man a ow a 
ii*rtuue. StEILR. 
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BENEFIT, FAVOUR, KINDNESS, 
CIVILITY. 

BENEFIT sip^nifies here that which 
is done to benefit {v. Advantage^ bene- 
Jit). FAVOUR, in French favettry 
Latin favor and faveo to hear good will, 
sij^nifies the act ttowini; from j^ood will. 
KINDNESS signifies an action that is 
kind (v. Affectionate). CIVILITY 
signifies that which is civil {v. Civil). 

The idea of an action gratuitously per- 
formed for the advantage of anotlier is 
common to these terms. Benejits and 
favours are granted by superiors ; kind- 
?tesses and civilities pass between 
equals. Benefits serve to relieve actual 
wants : the power of conferring and the 
necessity of receiving them constitute 
the relative difference in station between 
the giver and the receiver: favours 
tend to promote the interest or con- 
venience : the power of giving and the 
advantage of receiving are dependent on 
local circumstances, more than on dif- 
ference of station . K i ndnesses a n d ci vi - 
lilies serve to afford mutual accommoda- 
tion by a reciprocity of Kind ollices on 
the many and various occasions which 
offer in human life : they arc not so im- 
portant us either benefits or favourSy 
but they carry a charm with thetii which 
is not possessed by the former. Kind- 
nesses are more endearing than civili- 
ties, and pass mostly between those who 
are known to each other : civilities may 
pass between strangers. Benejits tend 
to draw those closer to each other who 
by station of life are set at the greatest 
distance from each other : affection is 
engendered in him who benefit Sy and 
devoted attachment in him who is 
benefited: favours increase obligation 
beyond its due limits ; if they are not 
asked and granted with discretion, they 
may produce servility on the one hand, 
and haughtiness on the other. Kind- 
tiesses are the offspring and parent of 
affection; they convert our multiplied 
wants into so many enjoyments : civili- 
ties are the sw'eets which we gather in 
the way as we pass along the journey 
of life. 

I tliink I have a ri^ht to conclude that there is 
such a thing as generuntjf in the world. Though, if 
1 uere under a mistake in this, 1 should say as Ci- 
cero in relaUon to the ininiortality of the soul, I wil- 
lingly err; for the contrary notion naturnliy teaches 
P*^>|ile to be ungrateful by possessing them with a 
persusaion ooucernlng their benefactors, that they 
have no regard to them iu the benejits they bestow. 

Unovc. 


A Jhvonr well bestowed is almost as great an 
honour to him who confers it, as to him who receives 
it. What, indeed, makes for the superior reputation 
of the patron iu this case is, that he is always sur- 
rounded with specious pretences of unworthy candi- 
dates. 

Ingratitude is too base to return a kindness,* ii\u\ 
too prou(i to regard it. SuuTir. 

A common crn7t7^ to an impertinent fellow often 
draws u]ii)U oue a groat many uufuruseeii troubles. 

TA'1I.I£R. 

BENEFIT, SERVICE, GOOD OFFICE. 

BENEFIT, V. Benefity favour. 
SERVICE, V. Advantage, benefit. 
OFFICE, in French ofike, Latin ofii- 
cium duty, from officio, or ob and/ac/o, 
signifies tho thing done on another's 
account. * 

These terms, like the former {v. Be- 
nefit, favour), agree in denoting some 
action performed lor the good of another, 
but they differ in the principle on wiiieh 
the action is performed. A benejit is 
perfectly gratuitous, it produces an 
obligation : a service is not altogetiier 
gratuitous ; it is that at least which may 
be expected, though it cannot he du- 
manded : a good office is between the 
two ; it is in part gratuitous, and in part 
such as one may reasonably expect. 
Benefits How from superiors, or those 
who arc in a situation to do good, and 
services from inferiors or equals; but 
good offices are performed by equals 
only. 1 rinoes confer benefits on their 
subjects ; subjects perform services for 
their princes ; neighbours Ao good offices 
for each other. Benefits are sometimes 
the reward of services : good offices pro- 
duce a return from tho receiver, tiene- 
Jits consist of such things as servo to 
relievo the difliculties, or advance tho 
interests, of the receiver ; services con- 
sist in those acts whiclp tend to lessen 
the trouble, or increase the ease and 
convenience, of the person served : good 
offices consist in tho employ of one’s 
credit, influence, and mediation for the 
advantage of another; it is a species 
of voluntary service. It is a great benefit 
to assist an embarrass^ tradesman out 
of his difficulty : it is a great service 
for a soldier to save the life of his com- 
mander, or for a friend to open the eyes 
of another to see his danger : it is a 
good office for any one to interpose his 
mediation to settle disputes, and heal 
divisions. It is possible to be loaded 
with benefits so as to affect one's inde- 
pendence of character. Services are 
sometimes a source of dissatisfaction 
and disappointment when they do not 
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meet with the remuneration or return 
which they are supposed to deserve. 
Good officer tend to nothing but the 
iwrease of good will. Those who per- 
form them are too independent to ex- 
pect; a return, and those who receive 
them are too sensible of their value not 
to >eek an opportunity for making a 
return. 

I luot; oflrti jilnisod mysrlf with ('<msi(h‘rinjj the 
1w«» Kim's ut henr/its wiiich acoiiii* to the imlihc from 
thi’^c uiy spiMMiliitKiiiH, and wliicli, were 1 to siieak 
uIUm' tile iiiiLiiniM' <>f ioi'iciiiiis, 1 bhould distiii>'uiHh 

'll to the niuteiial and tuimul. Addison. 

Ckcro, wliose teiiiiuii^ jiiid si rvircs to his country 
are Ml well known, wuh inilnmed by u jiubsion for 
gluiy to un extravagant degree. Hudukh. 

• 

'J'liere me several persona who have many plea- 
snies and entertaininenls in their |io.s‘'e«sion whieh 
they do not enjoy. It is tliereiove a kind and good 
oJjCve to ac<iuaiiit tliem with their own happiness. 

✓ Tatleb. 


li KN KVOLKNCK, BEN EFICENCE. 

BENEVOLENCE is literally well 
willing. BENEFICENCE is literally 
well doing. The former consists of in- 
tention, the latter of action : the former 
is the cause, the hitter the result. 
vevolence may exist without henpft- 
renrp ; but benejicencp always supposes 
benevolence ; a man is not said to bo be- 
neficent who docs good from sinister 
views. The benevolent man enjoys but 
halt his hap])iness if ho cannot be bene- 
Jicent ; yet there wdl still roiuuin to 
him an ample store of enjoyment in the 
contemplation of others’ hajipiness; that 
man who is gratified only with that 
hajipiness which he himself is the 
instrument of producing, is not entitled 
to ihe name of benevolent. As bene- 
volence i.s an all'air of the heart, and 
beneficence of the outward conduct, the 
foniuir is confined to no station, no rank, 
no degree of education or power: the 
poor may be benevolent as well us the 
rich, the unlearned as the learned, the 
weak as well as the strong: the latter, 
on the contrary, is controlled by out- 
ward circuinstaKces, and is therefore 
principally confined to the rich, the 
powertul, the wise, and the learned. 

Ttie pity wbicb arises on sight of persons in dis- 
trcs.s.uiid the satisfaction of iiiiiu) wliicli is the con-io- 
quoiue of liuviug leniuvud them into aliu]ipierstatt% 
are instead of a lluinsand arguments to prove such a 
tiling us a disinierestetl bcnrvolcmc. Ukove. 

lie that bautsUcs gratitude from among men, by 
so doing stops up lb<* stre.im ot liti.r/trencf: for 
tbi!UgU,in cuitferring kiihuiesb. a truly generous man 
detb Dot aim at a return, yet be looks to the qualities 
^ of the person obliged. Gbove. 


BENEVOLENCE, BENIGNITY, HUMA- 
NITY, KINDNESS, TENDERNESS. 

BENEVOLENCE, v: Benevolence, 
BENIGNITY, in Latin benignitas^ 
from bene and gigno, signifies the qua- 
lity or disposition for producing good. 
HUMANITY, in French hurnanitey 
Latin hwnariitas' from humanus and 
homo, signifies the quality of belonging 
to a man, or having what is common to 
man. KINDNESS, from kind, {v. 
Affectionate). TENDERNESS, from 
tender, is in Latin tener, Greek Tip%]v. 

B^mevolence lies in the will, benignity 
in the disposition or frame of mind ; 
humanity lies in the heart; kindness 
and tenderness in the affections : bene- 
vohnee indicates a general good-will to 
all mankind ; particular good- 

ness or kindness of disposition ; huma- 
nity is a general tone of feeling ; kind- 
ness and tenderness arc particular modes 
of feeling. Benevolence consists in the 
wish or intention to do good ; it i.s con- 
fined to no station or object : the bene- 
volent man may be rich or poor, and his 
benevolence will be exerted wherever 
there is an opportunity of doing good ; 
benignity is mostly associated with 
the power of doing good, and is ac- 
tually exerted or displu}ed in the 
actions or looks. Benevolence in its 
fullc.st sense is the sum of moral ex- 
cellence, and coniprehcnds every other 
virtue; when tak«*n in this acceptation, 
benigyiHy, humanity, kindness, and 
tenderness, are but modes of benevo- 
lence. Benevolence xhixkI benignity tend 
to the communicating of happiness; 
humanity is concerned in the removal 
of evil. Benevolence is common to the 
Creator and his creatures ; it differs only 
in degree ; the former has the know- 
ledge and pbwer as well as the will to 
do good ; man often has the will to do 
good, without having the power to carry 
it into effect. Benignity is ascribed to 
the stars, to heaven, or to princes ; igno- 
rant and superstitious people are apt to 
ascribe their go id fortune to the benign 
inlluciice of the stars rather than to 
the gracious dispensations of Provi- 
dence. Humanity belongs to man 
only ; it is his peculiar characteristic, 
and ought at all times to be his boast ; 
when he throws off this his distinguish- 
ing badge, he loses every thing valu- 
able in him ; it is a virtue that is indis- 
ensable in his present suffering con- 
ition: humanity is as uni\crsal in its 
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application as benevolence; wherever 
there is disti'ess, humanity Hies to its 
relief. Kindness and tenderness are 
partial modes of affection, confined to 
those who know or are related to each 
other : we arc kind to friends and ac- 
(jualntances, tender towards those who 
are near and dear : kindness is a mode 
of alfeciion most fitted for social beings ; 
it is what every one can show, and every 
one is pleased to receive : tenderness is 
a state of feeling that is occasionally 
acceptable: the young and the weak 
demand teiiderness from those who 
stand in the closest connexion with 
them, but this feeling may be carried to 
an excess, so as to injure the object on 
which it is fixed. . 

I h!iV4* heard say, that T'ope Clement XI. mnvr 
pasMM tlic penple, who uh^nys knee! in 

ciMwils anil ask his beueilicliou, hut the teius ure 
Ni’uti to How Titmi his eyes. This must IVoiii 

ail iiiiafjination that he is the rather ul‘ all these 
iii>o{iIe, auil Unit lie is touched wiUi so extcusive a 
Ivncvolence, that it breaks out into a passiuu of tears. 

Tatlkii. 

A constant bt'niguih/ in eommerco with the rest of 
Uie NKirld. uhieh uu(;lit tu ruu through all a man's 
aetious, has efTeets mort* usernl to those whom jou 
oblige, and is less o.^ten tat ions in yourself. Tati.kh. 

Tlie jjveitest wits I have conversed wiUi are men 
mniueut lot Ihcit /lumaniti/. Addison. 

lh’tiejin‘:irr, would the followers of Kiiicnrns say, 
is all tiiund*‘d on weakness; and whatever he pre- 
teii'h'd, the Miidrirss that p isselh lietweiMi men and 
men is hy every man directed to himself. This, it 
must he coiires>.ed, is of a piece with that hopeful 
]i1iiIosu)ihv which, haviii); patclied man up out of 
the four Clements, attributes his being to chanco. 

(iltOVK. 

Depeud.ineo is a perpetual rail upon humnnitf/, 
uml a greater iueiteineiit to tenderness and pity than 
any other motive whatsoever. Adoisun. 

KKNT, CUKVKD, CHOCKED, AWRY. 

BliNT, from bend, in Saxon bendan, 
is a variation of wind, in the sea 
plirascology ivend, in German winden, 
&c. from the Hebrew ottad to wind or 
turn. CURVED is in Latin cu/vus, 
in Greek soproc, aEolice kuoto^. 
CROOKED, V. Awkward. AWRY is 
a variation of writhed : v. To turn. 

Bent is here the generic term, all the 
rest are but modes of the bent : what is 
bent is opposed to that which is straight ; 
things may therefore be bent to any 
degree, but when curved they are bent 
only to a small degree ; when crooked 
they are bent to a great degree ; a stick 
is bent any way ; it is curved by being 
bent one specific way ; it is crooked by 
being bent different ways. Things may 
bo bent by accident or design ; they are 
curved by design, or according to some 


rule ; they are crooked by accident or in 
violation of some rule : a stick is bent 
by the force of the hand ; a li^e is 
curved so as to make a mathematical 
figure ; it is crooked so as to lose •all 
figure : awry marks a species of ci'ook- 
edness, but crooked is applied as aA 
epithet, and awry is employed to cha- 
racterize the action ; hence wo speak of 
a crooked thing, and of sitting or stand* 
ing awry. 

And when, too closely press’d, she quits the ground, 
From her bent bow shu sends a backward wound. 

Duydkn. 

AnolUor thing observable in and from the 8|K)ts is, 
that they deseribe various paths or lines over the sun, 
sometime.H straight, sometimes curved towards unu 
pule of the sun. DkrSam. 

It is the ennobling nilicu of the understanding to 
correct the fallueious and mislakcn reports of the 
seiiMM. niid to ns»ure us that the stall' in the water is 
straight, though our eye would tell us it is crouhed. 

Sou'iii. 

Preventing fate directs the lance nwrj/. 

Which, glancing, only mark'd Achates’ tliiuh. 

Uhvpkn. 

BENT, BIAS, INCLINATION, 
PREPOSSESSION. 

BENT, V, Bend, bent. BIAS, in 
French hiais, signifies a weight fixed on 
one side of a bowl in order to turn its 
course that way towards which the bias 
leans, from tho Greek /ha force. IN- 
CLINATION, in French inclination, 
Latin inclimttio, fi*om inclino, Greek 
kMvm, signifies ii leaning towards, 
PREPOSSESSION, compounded of 
and possession, signifies the taking 
possession of the mind previously, or 
beforehand. 

All these terms denote a preponde- 
rating influence on tho mind. Bent is ap- 
plied to the will, affection, and power in 
general ; />/<«• solely to the judgment ; in- 
clination and prepossession to tho state 
of the feelings. The bent includes the ge- 
neral state of the mind, and the object on 
wliich it fixes a regard : bias, the parti- 
cular inlluential power which sways the 
judging faculty : tho one is absolutely 
considered with regard to itself; tho 
other relatively to its results and the 
object it acts upon. Bent is sometimes 
with regard to bias, as cause is to effect ; 
we may frcciuently trace in the par- 
ticular bent of a person’s likes and 
di.slikcs the principal bias which deter- 
mines his opinions. Inclination is a 
faint kind of bent; prepossession is a 
weak species of bias : an inclination is 
a state of something, namely, a state of 
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the feelings : prepossession is an actual 
something, namely, the thing that pre- 
possesses. 

"SNq may discover the bent of a person’s 
mihd in his gay or serious moments ; in 

is occupations, and in his pleasures; 

1 some persons it is so strong, that 
scarcely an action passes which is not 
more or less inlluenced by it, and even 
the exterior of a man will be under its 
control : in all disputed matters the sup- 
port of a i)arty will operate more or less 
to bias the minds of men fur or against 
particular men, or particular measures : 
wlien we uic uttciLhed to the party that 
espouses the cause of religion and good 
or(V)r, this bias is in some measure com- 
mendable and salutary : a mind without 
inclination would ho a blank, and where 
inclination is, there is the ground-work 
for prepossession. Strong minds will 
bo strongly bent^ and labour under a 
strong bias ; but there is no mind so 
weak and powerless as not to have its 
inclitiaiions^ and none so perfect as to 
ho without '\i^ prepossessions : the mind 
that has virtuous inclinations will he 
prepossessed in favour of CNcry thing 
that leans to virtue's side: it were well 
for mankind were ihis the only prepos- 
session ; but in the present mixture of 
truth and error, it is necessary to guard 
against prepossessions as dangerous 
unticipaiions of the judgment: if their 
object be not perfectly pure, or their 
i'orce be not qualified by the restrictive 
powers of the judgment, much evil 
springs from tlieir abuse. 

St'rvilo inclinations, :iu<l luvo, 

Thfyiuli) ol Mciou!. IIavard. 

Till* chou'v of iiiiin's ill is iiul«*iMl itiKH’rtnin. lit*- 
cjiUNf Ml iimiiy lu*o; but y«-l iIkmi* uu* cfituin 

habits (111(1 |>iiii('i)ili'!« in ilic sdiil lii.d lia\c »(>ni.>kiii<l 
ol nwiiy ujiun it, apt tos^^iad it inutu utiv way iliaii 
uiiollu'V. South. 

M’is not induli'Sii}; inclinatiun, 

Till* M'lfl'-li itaaaiiai.’., that 8 u>titiiiK the world. 

And leads its ruler (jrucu. Thumhuk. 

I take it for a luU*, tliat in maniai^o the chii-rbii- 
Hiui*R» is to uaiuiru u pi epoiscision iu favour of each 
other. Stki-.le. 

TO BEREAVK, bEl’KIVE, STRIP. 

BEREAVE, in Saxon berea/iany Ger- 
man beraiibcnt Ke. is compounded of be 
and reave or rob^ Saxon reajian, German 
rauben, low German roo/en, &c., Latin 
rapina and rapio to catch or seize, sig- 
nifying to take away contrary to one's 
wishes. DEPRIVE, conipounded of 
de and prive^ French privep\ Latin ; riro, 
from privus private, signifies to cause a 
thing to be no longer a man's own. 


STRIP is in German streifen^ low Ger- 
man streipen^ stroepen, Swedish strofva, 
probably connected with the Latin 
surripio. 

To bereave expresses more than de- 
prive* but less than strip* which de- 
notes a total and violent bereavement 
one is bereaved of children, deprived of 
pleasures, and stripped of property : we 
are bereaved of that on which we set 
most value ; the act of bereaving does 
violence to our inclination : we are de- 
prived of the ordinary comforts and 
conveniences of life ; they cease to Imj 
ours : we are stripped of the things 
which we most want ; we are thereby 
rendered as it were naked. Depriva- 
tions are preparatory, to bereavements : 
if we cannot bear the one patiently, we 
may expect to sink under the otlier : 
common prudence should leach ns to 
look with unconcern on o\iv deprivations : 
Christian faith should enable us to con- 
sider every bereavement as a step to 
perfection; that when strijyped of all 
worldly goods, we may be invested with 
those more exalted and lasting honours 
which await the faithful disciple of 
Christ. 

O flrRt>rr(*(iteil Hoincr, nml thou great W'ord, 

Let there be ligUl, uiul light was over all! 

Why am 1 linn, bcrmv'd thy luime ileeice? Mii.tos. 
Too dating bard! vvliosc* nnsuecfieifiil pride 
Th' ininiuitai Muses in llieir art detied; 

Th’ Hveiigiug Muses of tlie light of day 
Depndd his ejes, and btiulch d his voice away. 

1 * 01 *. 

After the piibliention of her RentPiice, she (Queen 
Mary) was stripped of every remaining m,rk of 
royally. Kouektsoh. 

Bereave and deprive are applied only 
to persons, strip may he figuratively 
applied to things. 

From the uncertainty of life, moralists have en^ 
deavouroil to sink the estimation of its pleasures, and 
if they could not strip the seductions of vice of 
their p^e^ellt enjuMiicnt, at least to load t hem with 
the fear of tlieir etiu. JM ackznzik. 

BESIDES, MOREOVER. 

BESIDES, that is, by the side* next 
to, marks simply the connexion which 
subsists between what goes before and 
what follows. MOREOVER, that is, 
more than all else, marks the addition 
of something particular to what has 
already been said. Thus, in enumerat- 
ing the good qualities of an individual, 
we may say ** he is besides of a iveace- 
able disposition.*’ On concluding any 
subject of question, we may introduce 
a farther clause by a moreover * “ More- 
over we must not forget the claims of 
those who will suffer by such a change.” 
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Now, the best way in the world fur a man to seem 
to bo any thin;', is really to be what he would geein 
to be. Besides t that it is many times us trouble -ome 
to make good the pretence of a good i{uuiiiy as u> 
have it. Tiluotson. 

It being granted that God governs the world, it 
will follow also that he dues it by m uttis suitulde to 
the natures of the thiii;;8 that he go\prn8; and 
over man being by nature a free, moral agent, an<l so 
capable of deviating from his duty, us well as per- 
forming it, it is uecessiiry that he should be governed 
by laws. South. 

BESIDES, EXCEPT. 

BESIDES (f;. Moreover), which is 
here taken as a preposition, expresses 
the idea of addition. EXCEPT ex- 
presses that of exclusion. There were 
many there besides ourselves ; no one 
except ourselves will be admitted. 

Besvles impiety, discontent carties along with it, 
as its inseparable coucoinitunts, several other sinful 
passions. Blaik. 

Neither jealousy nor envy cun dwell with the 
Supreme Heiug. lie is a rival to none, he is an 
enemy to none, except to sucli us, by rebellion uguinst 
his laws, seek enmity with him. iiLAiK. 

TO BEWAIL, BEMOAN, LAMENT. 

BEWAIL is compounded of be and 
wail, which is probably connected with 
the word woe, sif^nifying to express 
sorrow. BEMOAN, compounded of be 
and moafi, sijjnilios to indicate grief 
with moans. LAMENT, in French 
lamenter, Latin lamentor or lamentum, 
probably from the Greek KXavpa and 
vXttoi) to cry out with grief. 

All these terms mark an exprtjssion of 
pain by some external sign. Bewail is 
not so strong as bemoan, but stronger 
than lament ; bewail and bemoan are 
expressions of unrestrained grief or 
anguish : a wretched mother bewails 
the loss of her child ; a per.son in deep 
tlistress bemoans his hard fate : lamen^ 
tatinn may arise from simple sorrow or 
even imaginary grievaiu'^fes : a sensu- 
alist laments the disappointment of 
some expected gratification. Bewail 
and bemoan are always indecorous if 
not sinful cx))res.sions uf grief, which 
are inconsistent with the profession of 
a Christian ; they are common among 
the uncultivated, who have not a proper 
principle to restrain the intemperance 
of their feelings. There is nothing 
temporal which is so dear to any one 
that he ought to bewail its loss ; nor any 
condition of things so distressing or des- 
perate as to make a man bemoan his lot. 
Lamentations are sometimes allowable : 
the miseries of others, or our own infir- 
mities and sins, may justly be lamented. 


Canacc in Oviil bewails her misfortune l^anse 
she was (lel):iri’«d fruni tN>riurtning this (funeral) 
ceromuny to her beloved Maeureus. I'^ITKU. 

First 1 bnnuan'd a noble husband’s death, 

Yet liv'd with looking on his images ; ^ 

But now my last support is gone. Siiaxspkarr. 

When men de'>cribe in whut maiiuei tlivy are 
ulTected by pain and danger, they do not dwell on 
the plfasuVe of health and the comfort of security, 
and then lament the loss of those sal istteliulis; the 
whole turns u|h>u the actual pains which they iTidure 

Bukke. 

BIAS, PREPOSSESSION, PREJUDICE. 

BIAS, V. Bent, bias. PREPOS- 
SESSION, V. Bent, bias. PREJU- 
DICE, in French prejudice, Latin 
prajndicium, compounded of prw 
before, and judicium judgment, signi- 
fies a judgment beforehand, that *18, 
before examination. 

Bias marks the state of the mind, as 
loaning to this or that side, so as to de- 
termine one’s feelings or opinions ge- 
nerally ; prepossession denotes the pre- 
vious occupation of the mind with some 
particular idea or feeling, so an to pre- 
clude the admission of any other ; y;re- 
judice is a prejudging or predetermining 
a matter without knowing its merits. 
We may he biassed for or against : wo 
arc always prepossessed in favour and 
mostly prejudiced against ; the feelings 
have mostly to do with the bias and 
prepossession, and the understanding 
or judgment with the prejudice. Bias 
ixm\ prepossession suppose a something 
real, whether good or otherwise, which 
determines the inclination of the mind, 
but prejudice supposes a something 
unreal or false, which misleads the 
judgment : bias and prepossession may 
therefore he taken in an indilferent, if 
not a good sense ; prejudice always in a 
bad sense: interest or personal afiec- 
tion may bias, but not; so as to pervert 
cither the integrity or judgment ; pre- 
possessions may be formed of persons 
at first sight, but they may be harm- 
less, even although they may not be 
perfectly correct ; prejudices prevent the 
right exercise of the understanding, 
and consequently favour the cause of 
falsehood, as when a person has a jire- 
judice against another, which leads him 
to misinterpret his actions. 

It shonltl be the principal latiour of moral writera 
to ri'move the bias w Inch inclines the mind rather to 
prefer natural than moral endowments. 

Hawkesworth. 

A man in power, who can. w'khout the ordinary 
wepnsfeitumH which stop the way to the true know* 
i«(]|{e and s.-rvice of mankind, overlook the little 
distinctions of fortune, raise obscure merit, and dis* 
countenance sticceshfnl indesert, has, in the minds 
oi knowing men. the figure of an angel rather than 
a UiAti. Starle. 
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It it the work of a philosopher to be every tlay 
Bubduinif his pussions, uiul layiui; aside his mfijudwvs. 
I endeavour ut least to look upon men and thuir ac- 
tions only as an impartial spectator. Si*kcta-iok. 

^ TO BIND, TIE. 

BIND, in Suxon, &o. hinden, is con- 
nected with the word windy to denote 
the manner of fastenin'?, namely, by 
windin'? round. TIE, in Saxon tiariy 
low German tehen to draw, denotes a 
mode of fastening by drawing or pulling. 

The species of fastening denoted by 
these two words diller both in manner 
and degree. Bindi/iff is performed by 
circumvolution round a body : by 

involution within itself. Some bodies> 
ar^ hound without being tied; others 
are tied without being bound: a wound- 
ed leg is boundy but not tied ; a siring 
is tied, but not bound; a riband may 
sometimes bo bound round the head, 
and tied under the chin. Binding 
therefore serves to keep several things 
in a compact form together : hjin^ may 
serve to prevent one single body sepa- 
rating from another: a criminal is 
bound hand and foot ; he is tied to a 
stake. Binding and tying likewise 
difllr in degree ; binding serves to pro- 
du<‘e adhesion in all the parts of a body ; 
tying o\\\y to produce contact in a single 
part: thus when the hair is bounds it is 
almost enclosed in an envelope: when it 
is tied with a string, the ends are left to 
hang loose. 

Now arc our brows bound with >iclorions wrcallis. 
Our slorn ulaniiM ato chuug'U to merry meetings. 

SlIAKSPKAKE. 

A (lutici'iiu; (It)ve upon llic top they tic, 

'I'liu living mark ul which their ariows tly. Dkyden. 

A similar distinction is preserved in 
the figurative use of the terms. A bond 
of union is applicable to a large body 
with many component parts ; a tie of 
aflection marks an adhesion between 
individual minds. 

A« nature’s ties decay ; 

As duty, lovf, and honour fail to sway : 

Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 

Still gather strength, uiid force unwilling uwe. 

(iULDSMlTH. 

c 

TO BIND, OBLIGE, ENGAGE. 

BIND, V, To bind, lie, OBLIGE, 
in French obligery Latin oh/igo, com- 
pounded of ob and /igo, signifies to 
tie up. ENGAGE, in French en^ 
gager, comi>ounded of en or in and 
gage a pledge, signifies to bind by 
means of a pledge. 

Bind is more forcible and coercive 
than oblige; oblige than engage. We 


are bound by an oath, obliged by cir 
cumstances, and engaged by promises. 

Conscience binds, prudence or neces- 
sity obliges, honour and principle en- 
gage. A parent is bound no less by the 
law of his conscience, than by those of 
the community to which ho belongs, to 
provide for his helpless oftspring. Po- 
liteness obliges men of the world to pre- 
serve a friendly exterior towards those 
for whom they have no regard. When 
we arc engaged in the service of our 
king and country, we cannot shrink 
from our duty without exposing our- 
selves to the infamy of all the world. 
We bind a man by a fear of what may 
befall him ; we oblige him by some im- 
mediate urgent motive ; we engage him 
by alluring offers, and the prospect of 
gain. A debtor is bound to pay by 
virtue of a written instrumcait in law ; 
he is obliged to pay in consequence of 
the importunate demands of the cre- 
ditor; he is engaged to pay in conse- 
quence of a promise given. A bond is 
the strictest deed in law ; an obligation 
binds under pain of a pecuniary loss ; 
an engagement is mostly verbal, and 
rests entirely on the rectitude of the 
parties. 

WIh) can bt* hound by any solemn vow 

To <lo a munl’rous ilood ? Shaksfeakk. 

No man is comnuiiidod or obliged to obey beunnl 
his jH)wer Scuth. 

While the Israelites w’l're appearing in God’s 
Jiotise, («od himselt engages to keep and deiend 
theiis. South. 

BISHOPRIC, DIOCESE. 

BISHOPRIC, compounded oi bishop 
and rick or rcieh empire, signifies the 
empire or government of a bishop. 
DIOCESE, in Greek ^lOKyen;, coin- 
poundetl of cut and oiKeoj to administer 
throughout, signifies the district within 
which a govern inent is administered. 

Both these words describe the extent 
of an episcopal jurisdiction ; the first 
with relation to the person who offici- 
ates, the second with relation to the 
charge. There may, therefore, be a 
bishopric eitiier where there arc many 
dioceses or no diocese; but according to 
the import of the term, there is pro- 
perly no diocese where there is no 
bishopnc. When the jurisdiction is 
merely titular, as in countries where the 
Catholic religion is not recognised, it is 
a bishopric, but not a diocese. On the 
other hand, the bishopric of Rome, or 
that of an archbishop, comprehends all 
the dioceses of the subordinate bishops. 
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Hence it arises that when we speak 
of the ecclesiastical distribution of a 
country, we terra the divisions bishop- 
rics; but when we sjwuk of the actual 
oilice, we terra it a diocese, England 
is divided into a certain number of 
bishojtricsf not dioceses. Every bishop 
visits his diocese^ not his bishopric^ at 
stated intervals. 

TO BLAMK, CKNSUUE, CONDEMN, 

REPROVE, HEPROACn, UPBRAID. 

BLAME, in French bldmevy is con- 
nected with hlemir to blemish, sij^nifyinj? 
to find a fault or blemish. CENSURE 
0^. To accuse, censure). CONDEMN, 
in Latin condemuo, from con and dam' 
mim loss or damage, signifies literally 
to inliict a penalty or to punish by a 
sentence. REPROVE, from the Latin 
reprobo, signifies the contrary of proho 
to approve. REPROACH, from re 
and proche near, signifies to cast hack 
upon or against another : and U P- 
BRAID, from up mdbj'aid or breed, to 
breed or hatch against one. 

The expression of an unfavourable 
opinion of a person or thing is the 
common idea in the signification of these 
terms. To biame is simply to ascribe 
a fault to ; to censure is to express dis- 
approbation : the former is less personal 
than the latter. The thing more than 
the person is blamed; the person more 
than the thing is censured. Tlic action 
or conduct of a person in any particular 
may be blamed, without refiectmg on 
the individual ; but the person is di- 
rectly censured for that which is faulty 
ill himself. 

Blame not thy dime, nor chide the distant sun ; 

The 8im is innocent, thy dime uliholved. You.vo. 

He Inipps he shall not be renvwrcd for unnecessary 
warmth upon such a subject. • Cowp£R. 

Venial or unquestionable faults, or 
even things that are in fhemsolves 
amiable, may be the subject of blame, 
but positive faults are the subject of 
censure. A person may be blamed for 
his good nature, and censured for his 
negligence. 

Hut I’m much to hfame ; 

I humbly do boHecch you of your pardon 

Fur too much loving; you, Shakspsahk. 

He wotdd lie s^irry to stand snsficcted of havinff 
nitiied his rensurts at any piriiculnr sdwM)!. Ilis 
objiuaiuiis are such as naturally apply themselves 
to schools iu general. Cowpca. 

Persons are blamed in general or 
qualified terms, but are censured in 
terms more or less harsh. 


Now hlavne we most the nurselings or th« nurse? 
The ciuhli'en croiiked. twisted and deformed, 
Through want of care, or her whose winkiug eye 
And sliuiibcring oscitancy mar the brood. 

COWPIR. 

Though ten tinios worse themselves, you‘11 frequent 
view , 

Those who with keonost rage will censure you. 

riTT. 

Condemn, like blame, though said of 
personal matters, has more rciercnco to 
ihc thing than the person ; but that 
wliich is condemned is of a more serious 
nature, and produces a stronger and 
more unfavourable expression of dis- 
pleasure or disapprobation, than that 
which is blamed 

(lien. And with 

A risen sigh he W'isheth you in hcav’n. * 

Hot. And you in lidl, as otleu us he hears 
Dwou (llcndower spoken of. 

(Hen. I blame him not ; at my nativity 
The front of heuv'n was full of ilery shapes. 

StlAKSPCAttX. 

For her the judgment, umpire in tho strife. 

Condemns, uppruveH, and, with a faithful voice, 
(iuidus the. decision of a doubtful dioico. ('uwprr. 

Blame and condemn do not necessarily 
require to be expressed in words, but 
censure must always be conveyed in 
direct terms. 

He blamed and protested, but Joined in the plan 
He shared iu the plunder, but pitied the man. 

COWPKR, 

Would you hate mo applaud to the world what 
my heart must internally condemn f Guldsmtiii. 

'Twerc pity to otrend 

By itsdc) tre whom wo cannot mend. 

CoWPKR. 

Reprove is even more personal than 
censure. A rej)roof passes from ono 
individual to another, or to a certain 
number of individuals ; censure may bo 
public or general. 

1 again find, Kir. proceeded ho, that you are guilty 
of the same ofTence lor which you once had mv re- 
proof. ^ (lOLOSMI'llI. 

Censure is the tax w'hidi a man pays to the public 
for being eminent. Anniso.v. 

Censure is frcciuently provoked by 
ill-nature or some worse feeling, or dic- 
tated by ignorance, as the censures of 
the vulgar. 

And as a bird each fond gndcnrment tries 
To tempt its uew-lledged offspring to the skies; 

He tried each art, reprov'd each dull diMay, 

Allur'd to brighter worlds, and luil the way. 

(juUlSMlTII. 

A man thus armed (with assurance), if his words 
or actions are at anytime mihinterprcled, relit ns 
within himself, and from a consciousness of his own 
integrity, assumes force enough to despisi? the lit' In 
censures of ignorance or malice. Spkctatok. 

Reproaching and upbraiding arc as 
much the acts of indivitluals as reprov- 
ing, but the former denote the expres-sion 
ol personal feelings, and may be jubt or 
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unjust; the latter is presumed to be 
divested of all personal feelings. 

In ull ferms o( reproof, when the scHtence ap- 
pcamtu urine trom perAuii it hatred ur pastitjii, it ta 
nut then made the euuau of mankind, hut a ntiauti' 
(lerataiMling between twu perauud. Stekm:. 

The prince replies: “ Ah! cease, divinely fair, 

I^or add repruudiea to the wuuiiiU 1 bear.” I’oi'E. 

Have we not knuwu thee slave! Of >dl the liost. 
The man whu uct'i the luasl uphraitltt the must 

Pope. 

Reproaches are frequently dictated by 
resentment or self-interest, upbraidings 
by contempt or wounded feelings. 

1 soon perceived by the loudness of her voice and 
the bitterueHH ui \\vx reproavluss, that no money was 
to be had from her lod^'er. Goldsmith. 

Ilifcame with less nttemhinco and sliow than if 
lie had been an ordinary messeni'er fi om a f{i>veriiur 
of a province, hence it is that we so often hud llitu 
vpbraidfd with the tneunuess of Ins oiigin. 

Sherlock. 

Rlame, condemn^ reproach^ and wp- 
hraid^ are applied to ourselves with the 
same distinction. 

1 never receive a kdter from ) on without great 
pleasine and a very strong sense of )our geneiosiiy 
and friendship, wliieh I heartily bUime iiiv self for 
not cultivutiiig with moie care. Johmion. 

Thus they in mutual accusation spent 

The fruitless houis, but ueiiber seUVondciaata^. 

Milton. 

The very regret of being suriiassed in any valu Ude 
tpiiiiity by a person with the same abilities us our- 
selves, will repruavb our own la/auessi and even 
sliame us into im.tuliun. UoOEtts 

1 was beginning to grow Umder and to upbmid 
niy-eir ; especially alter having dieuint two nights 
ago that 1 was witu juu. JIoswei.l. 

Reprroof an<l censure are most pro- 
perly addressed to others : in the follow- 
ing example, censure^ as applied to 
one’s seif, is not so suitable as blame or 
condemn. 

If I was put to ilehne modesty, I should call it the 
reflection of an ingenuous mind either when it has 
com mi tied an acliuu for^hieh he censurei (blames 
01 cond<Miiu.sl himself, or fancies he is exposed to the 
CftHsure ot others. Spectator. 

HLAMELKSS, IRUEPROACH ABLE, UN- 
BLEMISHED, UNSPOTTED, OR 

SPOTLESS. 

BLAMELESS asignifics literally 
void of blame (p. To blame). IRKE- 
PRO ACU ABLE, that is, not able to 
be reproached {v. To blame). UN- 
BLEMISHED, that is, without blemish 
(r. Blemish). UNSPOTTED, that is, 
without spot (r. Blemish). 

Blameless is less than irreproachable; 
what is blameless is simply free from 
blame, but that which is irreproachable 
cannot be blamed, or have any reproach 
attached to it. It is good to say of a 


man that he leads a blameless life, but 
it is a high encomium to say that he 
leads an irreproachable lile : the former 
is but the negative praise of one who is 
known only lor bis barmlessness ; the 
latter is the positive commendation of 
a man who is well known for his in- 
tegrity in the different relations of 
society. 

The sire of gods, and all th’ etlier»*al train, 

On the wurm limits of the furthest rnuin. 

Now mix with mortals, nor disdain to grace 
Tlie feubtH of iEthiupia’s blameless race. Pope. 

Take particular care that your amusements be of 
an irreproachable kind. IIlaik. 

Unblemished and unspotted are ap- 
plicable to many objects besides that 
of personal conduct ; and when applied 
to this, their original* meaning sulli- 
ciently points out their use in distinction 
from the two former. We may say of a 
man that he has an irreproachable or 
an tmblemished reputation, and un- 
spoiled or spotless purity of life. 

Hut now those white unhlemish'd manners, whence 
Tlie fuliling poets took tlieir golden age. 

Ate found no more amid these iron limes. 

Thomson. 

But the good man, whose soul is pure, 

Unspot'e', regular, and free 

From ull the ugly stains of lust and villany, 

Of mercy and of pardon sure, 

liUoks through the darkness of the gloomy night, 

And sees the daw niug of a glorious day, IkiMEUET. 

Hail, rev’rend priest! To l*htt‘bus* awful dome 
A suppliant 1 fiom great Atrides come. 

Utiraiiaum d here, receive the spotless f,ilr. 

Accept the hecuiomb the Greeks prepare. Pope. 

BLEMISH, STAIN, SPOT, SPECK', 
FLAW. 

BLEMISH is connected with the 
French blSmir to grow pale. STAIN, 
in French teindre, old French desteindrCy 
Latin tin^o to dye. SPOT, not im- 
probably connected with the word spit, 
Latin sputum, the Hebrew spud 
to adhere as *something extraneous. 
SPECK, in Saxon specce, Hebrew 
sapach to unite, or to adhere as a tetter 
on the skin. FLAW, in Saxon Jtoh, 
fliece, German fleck, low German /a/t or 
plakke a spot or a fragment, a p^ce. 
which is connected with the Latin plaga, 
Greek irXiiyt] a strip of land, or a stripe, 
a wound in the body. 

In the proper sense blemish is the 
generic, the rest specific : a stain, vl spot, 
speck, and flaw, are blemishes, but there 
are likewise many blemishes which are 
neither stains, spots, specks, nor flaws. 
AVhatevcr takes off from the seemliness 
of appearance is a blemish. In works 
of art the slightest dimness of colour, or 
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want of proportion, is a blemish. A 
stain or sufliciently characterizes 
itself, as that which is superHuous and 
out of its place. A speck is a small 
spot; and a/att>, whicli is confined to 
hard substances, mostly consists of a 
faulty indenture on the outer surface. 
A blemish tarnishes ; a stain spoils ; a 
spoti speck, or daw disfigures. A 
blemish is rectified, a stain wiped out, 
a spot or speck removed. 

All these terms are employed figu- 
ratively. Even an imputation of what 
is improper in our moral conduct is a 
blemish in our reputation : the failings 
of a good man are so many spots or 
specks in the bright hemisphere of his 
virtue : there are some vices which affix 
a stain on the character of nations, as 
well as of the individuals who arc guilty 
of them. In proportion to the excel- 
lence or purity of a thing, so is any 
faw the more easily to be discerned. 

It ig impossible for authors to discover beauties 
in one uiioiher's works: they have eyes only for 
fjiuts audbltmisJws, Addison. 

Ity length of time 

The scurf is worn away of each romnutted crime ; 
No sjwrk is loHl of their Iiahitual stni«s, 

Itut tile |iure etlier of the soul reumtus. Duyden. 

There are many who applaud themselves for the 
Hittj'ularity of their judgnieut, which has searched 
deeper than others, and f>*und a jlaw iu w iutttho 
generality of luaukind hu^ e admired. Addison. 

BLEMISH, DEFECT, FAULT. 

BLEMISH, V. Blemish, stain. DE- 
FECT, in Latin defectus, participle of 
dejicio to fall short, signifies the thing 
fiillitig short. FAULT, from fail, in 
French yaM/e, from Jaiilir, in German 
^ejehlt, participle of fehlen, Latin fatlo 
to deceit e or be wanting, and He- 
brew repal to fall or decay, signifies 
what is wanting to truth or propriety. 

Blemish respects the exterior of an 
object : defect consists in the want of 
some specific propriety in an ohjec.t; 
fault conveys the idea not only of some- 
thing wrong, but also of its relation to 
#he author. There is a blemish in fine 
china; a deject in the springs of a 
clock ; and a fault in the contrivance. 
An accident may cause a blemish in a 
fine painting; the course of nature 
may occasion a defect in a person's 
speech ; but the carelessness of the 
workman is evinced by faults in the 
workmanship. A blemish may be easier 
remedied than a defect is corrected, or 
SL fault repaired. 


There is another pni'ticular which may be reck* 
oued amotiK the hlemishet, or rather the false lieau* 
ties, ofunrT.nglisli tragedy: I mean those particular 
KiK'ocheg whiclt are comtnouly kuow'u by the name 
ot rauis. Anwinir. 

It has been often remarked, though not without 
wonder, that a man is more Jealous of his natural 
than of his moral qualities; perhaps it will no longer 
appear strange, if it be considered that natural de. 
fects arc of uecessity, and moral of choice. 

Hawkeswortr. 

The resentment which the discovery of i\. fault or 
fully produces must boar a certain proportion to our 
pride. Johnson, 

TO BLOT OUT, EXPUNGE, BASE OR 

ERASE, EFFACE, CANCEL, OBLI- 
TERATE. 

BLOT is in all probability a variation 
of spot, signifying to cover over witfi a 
blot. EX PU N G E , i n Lati n expun go, 
compounded of ex and pun fro to prick, 
signifies to put out by pricking with the 
pen. EliASEL in Latin rrasus, par- 
ticiple of erado, that is e and rado to 
scratch out. EFFACE, in French 
e (facer, compounded of the Latin e and 
facio to make, signifies literally to make 
or put out. CANCE-L, in French rp//- 
celler, Latin canccUn, Irom eanrelli 
lattice-work, signifies to strike out with 
cross lines. OBLITERATE, in Latin 
obliteratus, participle of oblitero, com- 
pounded of ob and lilera, sigtiilles to 
cover over letters. 

All these terms obviously refer to 
characters that are impressed on bodie.s; 
the three first apply in the proper sen.so 
only to that which is writien with the 
hand, and bespeak the manner in which 
the action is performed, i.etters are 
blotted out, so that they cannot be seen 
again ; they are expunfred, so as to 
signify that they cannot stand for any- 
thing ; tliey are erased, so that the space 
may be re-occupied wirih writing. The 
three last are extended in their applica- 
tion to other characters formed on other 
substances : efface is general, and does 
not designate either the manner or the 
object: inscriptions on stone may be 
effaced, which are rubbed off so as not 
to be visible : canrel^ts princijially con- 
fined to written or printed characters ; 
they are cancelled by striking through 
them with the pen ; in this manner 
leaves or pages of a book are cancelled 
which are no longer to he reckoned ; 
obliterate is said of all characters, but 
without defining the mode in which they 
axe put out; letters are obliterated 
which are in any way made illegible. 
Efface applies to images, or the repre- 
sentations of things; in this manner 
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the likeness of a person may be effaced 
from a statue ; cancel respects the sub- 
ject which is written or printed ; obli- 
tamte respects the single letters which 
constitute words. Efface is the conse- 
quence ot some direct action on the 
thing which is effiiced ; in this manner 
writing may be effaced from a wall by 
the action of the elements : cancel is 
the act of a person, und always tlie fruit 
of design : obliterate is the fruit of ac- 
cident and circumstances in general ; 
time it-rdf may obliterate characters on 
a wall or on paper. 

The metaphorical use of these terms 
is easily deduciblc from the preceding 
explanation : what is figuratively de- 
scribed as written in a book may be said 
to be blotted ; thus our sins are blotted 
out of the book by the atoning blood of 
Christ : when the contents of a hook 
are in part rejected, they are aptly de- 
scribed as being expunged; in this 
manner the frcc-think mg sects expunge 
every thing from the Bible which does 
not ^it their purpose, or they expunge 
from their creed what does not humour 
their passions. When the memory is 
represented as having characters im- 
pressed, they are said to be crused when 
they are, as it were, directly taken out 
and occupied by others ; in this manner, 
the recollection of Nihat a child has 
learned is easily erased by play ; and 
with equal propriety sorrows may be 
said to efface the recollection of a per- 
son's image from the mind. From tlic 
idea of striking out or cancelling a debt 
in ail account-book, a debt of gratitude, 
or an obligation, is said to be cancelled. 
As the lineaments of the face corre- 
sponded to written characters, we may 
say that all traces of his former great- 
ness are obliterated. 

If virtue is of this iiminblc nature, >>hut can we 
think of those who c.iii look iipon it with an eye of 
bat rcii unit ill-vtill, ami can sutTur theniselves, from 
their aversion for a party, to hl»t out all the merit of 
the person lio is engaged in it? Aopisok. 

I helicvc that any iwrsou who was of age to tj'ke 
a part in public coucenil> forty yeiirs ago ^if the in- 
termediate space weie erpunyed I'rom his memory) 
would hardly credit his senses when lie should 
hear that an army of Uo hundred thousand men was 
kc)>t up ill this island. lIuRKh. 

Mr. NVallcr used to say he would rase any line out 
of his poem which did not imply some motive to 
virtue. Walsh. 

Yet the best blond by learning is refin'd, 

And \irtue arms the solid mind : 

Whilst vice will stain the noblest race. 

And the paternal stamp Oldisworth. 

Yet these are they the world protumnees wise ; 

The Hurld. which cancefj nature's light and t»rong. 
And casts new wisdom. Yovms. 


Tbo transferring of the scene from Sicily to the 
court of King Arthur must have had a very pleasing 
effect, before the fabulous maji sty of that court was 
quite obiiUrated. . Tyuwhitt. 

BLOW, STROKE. 

BLOW probably derives the meaning 
in which it is here taken from the 
action of the wind, which it resembles 
when it is violent. STROKE, irom 
the word strike, denotes the act of 
striking. 

lilow is used abstractedly to denote 
the effect of violence ; stroke is em- 
ployed relatively to the person producing 
that effect. A blow may he received by 
the carelessness of the receiver, or by a 
pure accident; but strokes are dealt 
out according to the design of the giver. 
Chiltlren are alvtays in the w\iy of 
gelling blou's in the cour>e of their 
play, and of receiving strokes by way 
of chastisement. A blow may he given 
with the hand, or with any flat sub- 
stance ; a stroke is rather a long drawn 
blow given with a long instrument, like 
a stick. Elows may be given with the 
flat part of a sword, and strokes with a 
slick. 

The advance of the liuman mind towards any 
objiftof laudable pursuit ma\ be com pared to tit e 
pt ogress of SI bo«ly (iri\eu by u blow, Johnson. 

IViietrattMl to tlie heart with the rmdlec.tion of his 
lM>hii\u)ur, uttd the uuineriteii pardon he iiad met 
with, Thrasyppus was proceeding to cxeeute tejige- 
anee on himself, by lusliing on his swoid, wluui 
I'lKislr.ilus a^aiii iuterposed, and seizin); hi^ h.aiid, 
8top|)ed the stroke. Uummkki.am). 

Blow is seldom used but in the proper 
sense ; stroke sometimes figuratively, as 
a stroke of death, or a stroke of fortune. 

This declaration was a stroke whicli F.vander had 
neither skill to elude, nor force to resist 

IIaWKESWOR'I'H. 

BODY*, CORPSE, CARCASS. 

• 

BODY is here taken in the irapropei 
sense for a dead body. CORPSE, from 
the Latin corpus a body, has also been 
turned from ils derivation, to signify a 
dead body. CARCASS, in French 
carcasse, is compounded of caro and 
cassa rita, signifying flesh without life# 
Body is applicable to either men or 
brutes, corpse to men only, and carcass 
to brutes only, unless when taken in a 
contemptuous sense. When speaking 
of any particular person who is deceased, 
we should use the simple term body ; 
the body was suffered to lie too long un- 
buried : when designating its condition 
as lifeless, the term corpse is preferable ; 
he was taken up as a corpse * when 
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dcsignatiilg the body as a lifeless lump 
separated from the soul, it may be cha- 
racterized (though contemptuously) as 
a carcass ; the fowls devour the carcass, 

A j;rfwn, ns of n troabletl ^liost, rt‘ni*wM 
My and ttu‘a tliesu ilroadful words ensued: 

W hy dost thou thus my buried both/ rend ? 

0 1 sj»ave the corpse of thy uiihapiiy friend. 

Drvdkn, 

On the bleak shore now lies th’ abandon’d kiiif?. 

A lieadless carcass, and a nameless tiling. Dhydkn. 

BOLD, FEAULKSS, INTREIHD, UN- 
DAUNTED, 

BOLD, V. Audacity. FEARLESS 
signifies without fear: v. To apprehend. 
INTREPID, compounded of i?i priva- 
tive, and tre])idu.\ trembling, marks the 
total absence of fear. UNDAUNTED, 
compounded of an privative and daunted^ 
from the Latin doutitatns, participle of 
domitare to subdue or tame with fear, 
signilio.s unimpressed or unmoved at the 
prospect of danger. 

Boldness is a positive characteristic 
of the sjiirit ; fearless?iess is a negative 
state of the mind, that is simply an 
absence of fear. A person may ho bold 
through /eariessness, hut he may l)o 
fearless without being bidd ; ho may be 
fearless where there is no apprelicnsion 
of danger or no cause for apprehension, 
but ho is bold only when he is conscious 
or apprehensive of danger, and prepared 
to encounter it. A man may be fearless 

a state of inaction ; he is bold only 
in action, or when in a frame of mind 
for action. 

Such unheard of ]irodigies hnnjf o’er u» 

An make the boldest tremble. Youno. 

Tlu^ c.nvful hen 

Calls all her rhirpiitg family around. 

Fed and defemled by \.\\\: fearless cock^ Thomson, 

Intrepidity is properly a mode of 
fearlessness, undauntedness a mode of 
boldness in the highest degree, dis- 
played only on extraordinary occasions ; 
he is intrepid who has no fear where the 
most fearless might tremble ; he is un- 
daunted whose spirit is unabated by 
that which would make the stoutest 
heart yield. Intrepidity may be shown 
either in the bare contemplation of 
dangers — 

A man who talks with %ntrepiditi/ of the monstert 
of the wititernets, while they art* out of giglit, wi:l 
n*adily ronfes* bis antipathy to a mole, a ueasel, or 
« frug. Thus he goes on without any reproach from 
his oan reflections. Johnson. 

or in the actual encountering of dangers 
in opposing resistance to force. 

They lieliaved with the greatest intrepidity, and 
gave proofs of a true British spirit. Lord Hawkk. 


Undauntedness \9i\i0 opposing actual 
resi.stance to a force which is calculated 
to strike with awe. 

His party, press’d with numbers, soon grew fairit, 
Aud would tiave left their charge an easy prey ; 
Whilst he alone, undaunted at the odds. ^ 
Tliotigh ho|K!lcss to escape, fought well and bravely. 

Kuwb. 

BOOTY, SPOIL, PREY. 

Thesk words mark a species of cap- 
ture. BOOTY, in French butin, 
Danish bytte, Dutch buyt, Teutonic 
beute, probably conics from the Teutonic 
bat a useful thing, denoting liie thing 
taken for its use. SPOIL, in Freiicli 
dcpouille, Latin spo/iutn, in CJiMick 
(TKvXov, signifying the things strijipcd 
off from the dead, from avKaa, Uehivw 
salat to s})oil. PREY, in Fivnch j)r<yie, 
Latin preeda, is not improbably clKingcil 
from preendo^ prendo, or prehrndo to 
lay hold of, signifying tlie thing .seized. 

Booty and spttil arc used as military 
terms in attacks on an enemy, prey in 
cases of particular violence. Tin* ^«ol- 
dier gets his booty ; the combatant his 
spoils ; the carnivorous animal hi'Aprey. 
Booty re.spects what is of personal ser- 
vice to the captor; spoils whatever .servos 
to designate his triumph ; prey includes 
whatever gralitles the appetite and is to 
be consumed. When a town is taken, 
soldiers are too busy in the work of de- 
struction and miscliief to carry away 
much booty; in every battle the arms 
and personal property of the slain enemy 
are the lawful spoils of the vu‘tor; tlio 
hawk pounces on his prey, and carries 
it up to his nest. Greediness stimu- 
lates to take booty ; ambition produces 
an eagerness for spoils ; a ferocious ap- 
petite impels to a search for prey. 
Among the ancients the prisoners of 
war who were made slaves constituted 
a part of their booty ; and even in later 
periods such a cuptuni was good booty, 
when ransom was paid for those who 
could liberate themselves. Among 
some savages the bead or limb of an 
enemy constituted part of tli.eir spoils. 
Among cannibals the prisoners of war 
are the prey of the conquerors. 

One way a baod select for forutfe drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxcti aodwir kiiie 
From a fat meadow ground, or fleecy flock, 

Ewes arid their bleating lambs, 

Their booty. Milton. 

’Twasin the dead of night, wlieii sleep repairs 
Our iKMlitfs worn with toils, our minds witii cares. 
When Hector’s gliust before my sight appears . 

A bloody shroud he seem'd, and bath’d Id tears. 
Unlike that Hector who return'd from tods 
Of war, triumphant in ACucian spo\l%. DavoRN. 
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*rhe wolf, who from the nightly fold 

Forth drags the bleutiiiK ne'er drunk her milk, 

Nor w'ore her warming fleece. TMuMauM. 

Booty and •prey are often used in an 
extended and Ugurative sense. Plun- 
derers obtain a rich booty ; the diligent 
bee returns loaded with his booty. It 
is necessary that animals should become 
a prey to man, in order that man may 
not become \s,prey to them; everything 
in nature becomes a prey to another 
thing, which in its turn falls a prey to 
something else. All is change but 
i)r(ler. Man is a prey to the diseases of 
his body or his mind, and after death to 
the worms. 

W'h«n lh«*y had flually dotorminod on a atatt* rt*- 
Bource from churcli bonly, they ciime, on the L4th uf 
1}90, to A Hulcma leBolutlon uu the Hubject. 

liUHKfe:. 

Ill fnreg the hind, to Imdteiiiiig ilia u pny, 

W'hero wealth uceumulutoa and men ducuy. 

GuLIliMITlf, 

BORDKU, KDGK, RIM OR BRIM, 
BRINK, MARGIN, VEHGK. 

BORDER, in French bord or bor- 
dure, Teutonic bord, is probably con- 
nected with bret, board, signifting a 
stripe in shape like a board. EDGE, 
in Saxon egc, low German high 

German apoint, Laiin aries, Greek 
aKi] sharpness, signiilos a sharp point or 
line. RIM, in Saxon rtma, high Ger- 
man rahmen a frame, riemen a thong, 
Greek (tvya a tract, from pvo to draw, 
signifies a line drawn round. BRIM, 
BRINK, arc but variations of t'ini. 
MARGIN, in French marge, Latin 
viargo, probably comes I'roin mare 
the sea, as it is mostly connected 
with water. V£}iGE, from the Latin 
virga, signifies a rod, hut is here u^ed 
in the improper. sense for the extremity 
of an objetrt. 

Of these terms, border is the least de- 
finite point, edge the most so ; rim and 
brink are species oi edge; margin and 
verge are s^iecies of border, A border 
is a,stripe, an edgd is a line. The bor~ 
lies ut a ceitaiii distance from the 
edge; the edge is the exterior termi- 
nation of the surface of any substance. 
'Whatever is wide enough to admit of 
any space round its circumference may 
have a border ; whatever comes to ^ 
narrow extended surface has an edge. 
Many things may have both a border 
and an edge; of this description aie 
caps, gowns, carpets, and the like; 
others have a border, but no edge, as 


lands ; and others have an edge^ but no 
border, as a knife or a table. A rim 
is the edge of any vessel ; the. brim is 
the exterior edge of a cup ; a brink is 
the edge of any precipice or deep place ; 
a margin is the border of a hook or a 
piece of water ; a verge is the extreme 
border of a place. 

So the pure limpid Btveam, when Tuul with stuiu 
Orrushing torrentB niid descenilinf; raiuH, 

WorkB itB'-n clear, and as it runs relines, 

Till by dcKreeri tlte cry.siiil mirrur shines. 

Reflects each flower tliat i»u its border grows. 

Addison. 

Methonght the shilling that lay upon the table 
ri'ared itsrlf upon its edye, and turning its lure to- 
wards me, opened its moutli. Addison. 

But Merion's spear o’er took him as he flew, 

I loop III tlio bt>liy's rim uu eiilriiiK-e ibuiiil 
Where sharp the p ing, and Aunlal is the wound. 

Rohe. 

As I approach the precipice's brink. 

So steep, so lernble, appeals the depth. 

liAMiDOWNK. 

By the sea’s margin, on the watery striind. 

Thy monument, iliemistocles, sliull stand. 

CUMBKKT.ANO. 

To the earth's utmost verge 1 will pursue him ; 

No place, tliough e'er so holy, bliuU protect him. 

UuwE. 

BORDER, BOUNDARY, FRONTIER, 
CONFINE, PRECINCT. 

BORDER, V. Harder, edge. BOUN- 
DARY, from to bound (R. To bound), 
expresses what bounds, binds, or co/i- 
Jines, FRONTIER, French Jrontiere, 
from the Latin frons a forehead, sig- 
nifies the foie part, or the commence- 
ment of any tiling. CONFINE, in 
Latin conjinis, compounded of con or 
cwn and finis an end, signifies an end 
next to an end. FRECINCT, in Latin 
preecinctum, participle of preecingo, 
that U,priB and cingo to enclose, sig- 
nifies any enclosed place. 

Border, boundary, frontier, and con- 
fines are all applied to countries or tracts 
of land : the border is the outer edge or 
tract of land that runs along a country ; 
it is mostly applied to countries running 
in a line with each other, as the bordere 
of England and Scotland ; the boun^ 
dary is that which bounds or limits, as 
the ^oi«rai/a/‘tc«of countries or provinces ; 
the frontier is that which lies in the 
front or forms the entrance into a 
country, as X\\e frontiers of Germany or 
the frontiers of France ; the confines 
are the parts lying contiguous to others, 
as the confines of different states or 
provinces. The term border is em- 
ployed in describing those parts which 
form the borders, as to dwell on the 
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borders, or to run along the borders. 
The term boundary is used in speaking 
of the extent or limits of places ; it 
belongs to the science of geography to 
describe the boundaries of countries. 
The frontiers are mostly spoken of in 
relation to military matters, as to pass 
the frontiers, to Xoxfdy frontier towns, 
to guard the frontiers, or in respect to 
one's passage from one country to 
another, as to be stopped at the /ron- 
tiers. The term confines, like that of 
borders, is mostly in respect to two 

lacos; the border is mostly a line, 

ut' the confines may be a point: we 
therefore speak of going along the 
borders, but meeting on the confines. 

Thft Tweed runs ft-om to west, on the burden 
of Scotland. Gui HRIE. 

The Tliaines rites on the confines of Gloucester- 
shire. Gu'ruHi£. 

The term border may be extended in 
its application to any space, and boun- 
dary to any limit. Confines is also 
figuratively applied to any space in- 
cluded within the confines, as the con- 
fines of the grave ; precinct is properly 
any space which is encircled by some- 
thing that serves as a girdle, as to be 
within the precincts of a court, that is 
within the space which belongs to» or 
is under the control of a court. 

Mcnaicnt, whom tlie larkt with miiny a lay 
Hud call’d from slumber at tho dawn of day. 

By chance was roving through a bordering dole, 

And heard the swains their youthful woes bewail. 

Sir Wm. Jones. 

The Carthaginians discovered the Fortunate Is- 
lands. now known by the narrfe of the Canaries, tho 
utmost boundary of ancient navigation. Robertson. 

High on a rock fair Thryoessa stands. 

Our utmost fi-ontier on the Pylian lauds. Pope. 

You are old; 

Nature in you stands on tho very verge 

or her con / iuet , SShakspkare. 

And now. 

Through all restraint broke loose, he wings his way. 
Not far off heav'n in the precincts of light. 

Milton. 

TO BOUND, LIMIT, CONFINE, CIR- 
CUMSCRIBE, RESTRICT. 

BOUND comes from tho verb bind, 
signifying that which binds fast, or 
close to an object. LIMIT, from the 
Latin limes a landmark, signifies to 
draw a line which is to be the exterior 
line or limit. CONFINE signifies to 
bring within confines {v. Border). 
CIRCUMSCRIBE, in Latin circum- 
scribo, is compounded of circum and 
srr^o to write round, that is, to de- 
scribe a line round. RESTRICT, in 


Latin m/nc/nm, participle of restringo, 
compounded of re and stringo, signifies 
to keep fast back. 

The four first of these terms are em- 
ployed in the proper sense of parting 
off certain spaces. Bound applies to 
the natural or political divisions of the 
earth: countries are hounded by moun- 
tains and seas ; kingdiiins are often 
bounded by each other; Spain is 
bounded on one side by Portugal, on 
the other side by the Mediterranean, 
and on a third side by tho Pyrenees. 
Limit applies to any artificial boun- 
dary : as landmarks in fields servo to 
show the limits of one man*.s grou^id 
from another; so may walls, palings, 
hedges, or any other visible sign, be 
converted into a limit, to distinguish 
one spot from another, and in this 
manner a field is said to be limited, 
because it has limits assigned to it. To 
confine is to bring the limits close 
together; to part off one space abso- 
lutely from another ; in this manner we 
confine a gar Icii by means of walls. 
To circumscribe is literally to surround : 
in this manner a circle may circum- 
scribe a souare : there is this difiference, 
however, between confine and circum- 
scribe, that tho former may not only 
show the limits, but may also prevent 
egress and ingress ; whereas the latter, 
which is only a line, is but a simple 
mark that limits. 

From the proper acceptation of these 
terms we may easily perceive the ground 
on which their improper acceptation 
rests : to bound is an action suited to 
the nature of things, or to some given 
rule; in this manner our views are 
bounded by the objects which intercept 
our sight, * 

Past hours, 

Knot bv guilt, yet wound us by their flight 
If fully hounds our proiipect by the grave. YcivKa. 

Or we bound our desires according 
to the principles of propriety. 

They, whom thou cleiffnesi to inspire. 

Thy science learn, tv hound d^ire. Green. 

To limit, confine, afid Hrcumscribe, 
all t'onvey the* idea of an action more or 
less involuntary, and controlled either 
by circumstances or by persons. To 
limit is an affair of discretion or neces- 
sity ;*we limit our expenses because we 
are limited by circumstances. 

Ordinary expense ought to be limited by a man’s 
estate. Baooh. 

Things may be limited to one or many 
points or objects. 
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The ojierfttions of the mind are not, like those of 
the hands, limited to one Individual object, l>iit at 
once extended to a whole siKJcioa. IlAuricLET. 

Confine conveys the same idea to a still 
stronger degree : wliat is confined is not 
only brought within a limits but is kept 
to that limiU which it cannot pass ; in 
this manner a person confines himself 
to a diet which he finds absolutely 
necessary for his health, or ho is con- 
fined in the size of his house, in the 
choice of his situation, or in other 
circumstances equally uncontrollable; 
hence the term confined expresses also 
the i«lea of the limits being made 
narrow as well as impassable or un- 
changeable. Therefore to confine is 
properly to bring within narrow limits; 
it is applied either to space, as 

A man hutli u body, and that b<idy is confined to 
a jilaco. Bacon. 

or to the movements of the body or the 
mind. 

^r-chunical motions or O])emtions are confined to 
a nuirow circlu of low and little thitiffs. Uautalet. 

My |i<tsMiou is too strong 
In reason's narrow bounds to be confin'd 

WANOESroRD. 

To circumscribe is to limit arbitra- 
rily, or to bring within improper or 
inconvenient limits. 

It is much to be lamented that among all denoml- 
n.'ilions of ('hristians, the niichariUltle suirit lias 
prevailed of nnwarrantuldy the terms 

of Divine grace within a narrow circle of tiieir own 
drawing. JtLAiR. 

Sometimes rircumscribin^r is a matter 
of necessity resulting from circum- 
stances, as a person is circumscribed in 
his means of doing good who cannot do 
all the good ho wishes. 

Therefore must his choice be dreuynirribed 
(Into tlie voice and yielding of his budy 
Whereof he’s head. Shakspkare. 

To restrict is to exercise a stronger 
degree of control, or to impose a harder 
necessity, than either of the other terms : 
a person is restricted by his physician 
to a certain portion of food in the day. 

It is not necessary to teach men to Ihir-t after 
power ; l)Ut it is very expeilienl that by moral insirnc- 
turns they slioald l)e*Naught, and by their civil in* 
sti'utions they should be compelled, to put iimuy 
reslrtctioHS upon the immoderate exerci^e of it. 

Dlackstonx. 

BOUNDLESS, UNBOUNDED, UN- 
LIMITED, INFINITE. 

BOUNDLESS, or without bounds, 
is applied to objects which admit of 
no bounds to bo made or conceived by 
us. UNBOUNDED, or not bounded, 
18 applied to that which might be 


bounded, UNLIMITED, or not 
applies to that which might be limited, 
INFINITE, or not finite, applies to 
that which in its nature admits of no 
bounds. 

The ocean is a boundless object so 
long as no bounds to it have been dis- 
covered ; desires are often unbounded 
which ought always to be bounded; 
power is sometimes unlimited which 
would be better limited; nothing is 
infinite but that Being from whom all 
finite beings proceed. 

And sec ihe country far diffus’d around 

Oni* huutidless bliisli, oue white cinpiiijiled shower 

or iiiitigled bios .Dins, Thomson. 

Tliesoiil reqniiVH enjoyments more sublime, 

lly space uobuundi-d, iiiiilostroy d by time. Jenyns. 

(•ray's curiosity was unlimited, and his judgment 
ciiUixMted. Johnson. 

In the wide finld.4 of nature the sight wanders up 
and down wilhuiit cunfincment, and is fed witli an 
infinite variety of images. Adduon. 

BOUNDS, BOUNDARY. 

BOUNDS and BOUNDARY, from 
the verb bound {v. To hound), signify 
the line which sets a bound, or marks 
the extent to which any spot of ground 
roaches. 

Bounds is employed to designate the 
whole space including the outer line that 
confine.s : houndarij coinpreliends only 
this outer lino. Bounds are made for 
a local purpose; boundary for a poli- 
tical purpose: the master of a school 
prescribes the bounds beyond w liich the 
scholar is not to go; the parishes 
throughout England have their boun- 
daries, which are distinguished by 
marks ; fields have likewise their boun- 
daries, which are commonly marked out 
by a hedge or a ditch. Bounds are 
temporary and changeable; boundaries 
permanent and fixed : whoever has the 
authority of prescribing bounds for others, 
may in like manner contract or extend 
them at pleasure ; the boundaries of 
places are seldom altered but in con- 
sequence of great political changes. 

So when the awelling Nile contemn.^ her bounds. 

And with extended waste the valleys druw na. 

At length her ebbing streams resign the field, 

Aud to the pregnant soil a tenfold harvest yield. 

Cibber, 

Alexander did not in his progress towards the East 
advance lieyond the banks of the rivers that fall 
into the Indus, which is now the western houndory 
of the vast continent of India. Robxrtson. 

In the figurative sense bound or 
bounds is even more frequently used 
than boundary: we speak of setting 
bounds, or keeping within bounds ; but 
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to know a boundary : it is necessary oc- 
casionally to set bounds to the inor- 
dinate appetites of the best disposed 
childmn, who cannot be expected to 
know the exact boundary for indul- 
gence. 

There are douadfa within wtiich our concern for 
worldly eucccHe must bo conAned. Blaiu. 

It id the proper ambition of heroes in literature to 
cnliiri^e the boundaries of knowledyre by discfjveriiijf 
and conquering new regions of the intellectual world. 

Johnson. 

BRAVE, GALLANT. 

BRAVE, in German bravt Welsh 
brau^, signifies good, but in the French, 
&c. it has the same meaning as in 
Eiigli:^h : bravery was looked upon as 
the highest virtue. GALLANT, in 
French ^alant, from the Greek ayaWio 
to adorn, signifies distinguished cither 
by splendid dress or splendid qualities. 

These epithets, whether applied to 
the person or the action, are alike ho- 
nourable; but the latter is a much 
stronger expression than the former. 
GaHantry is extraordinary bravery^ or 
bravery on extraordinary occasions: the 
brave man goes willingly whore he is 
commanded ; the gallant man leads on 
witli vigour to the attack. Bravery is 
common to vast numbors and wholo 
nations ; gallantry is peculiar to indi- 
viduals or particular bodies : the brave 
man bravely defends the post assigned 
him ; the gallant man volunteers his 
services in cases of peculiar danger : a 
man may feel ashamed in not being 
considered brave; he feels a pride in 
being looked upon as gallant. To call 
a hero brave adds little or nothing to 
his character ; but to entitle him gal- 
lant adds a lustre to the glory he has 
acquired. 

The brave uafortunate are out Best ac-iuaiutanco. 

Feakcib. 

Deatli is the worst : a fate Which all must try, 

A nd for our country ’tis a bliss to die. 

The gallant man, though slain in fight he be, 

Yet leaves his nation safe, his children free. Pope. 

TO BRAVE, DEFY, DARE, CHAL- 
LENGE. 

BRAVE, from the epithet brave (v. 
Brave), signifies to act the' part of a 
fearless man. DEFY, in French defier, 
i. e. de privative and fier to trust, not to 
trust or set any store by, to set at 
nought. DARE, in Saxon dearran, 
dyrran, Franconian, &c. odurren, ih»yr- 
ren, Greek Oapptip, signifies to be bold. 


or have the confidence to do. CHAL- 
LENGE is probably changed from the 
Greek fcriXeui to call. 

To brave is with bravery to resist ,or 
meet tho force of any opposing power ; 
as tho sailor braves the tenipe.sTuous 
ocean, or in the bad sense, a man braves 
the scorn and reproach of the world ; so 
things personified may brave. 

Juiniug in prop Ar iiniuntho amiable and tho esti- 
raablu qualitii-s, in ono part of our charartcr wo 
shall roseintilo tlio lluw't'r that eoiules in !«|iriiig; in 
another tho firmly rooted tree, tliat braves tho w ii»ter 
storm. lli.Aiu. 

To defy is to hold cheap that which 
opposes itself as it respects persons; 
there is ollen much insolent resisltftice 
in defiance^ as a man defies the threats 
of his superior. 

Tlie (ieseription of the wild nsn in .Tob is w’orkud 
tip into no small siihliiiiily, iiieruly by iiiaisting on 
Ins freedom, and his sotiiug mankind at dti/iam'e. 

iliruKK. 

In rcsjwct to things, itdenotes a reso- 
lution to bear whatever may bo inflicted. 

The soul, soc.nrM in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. Anntsotr. 

To dare and to challenge have more 
of provocation than resiNtance in them ; 
he who dares and challenges provokes or 
calls on another to do something. To 
dare is an informal act, performed either 
by words br deeds ; as to dare a person 
to come out, to dare him to lca\e his 
place of retreat ; to challenge is a formal 
act, performed by words ; as to challenge 
another to fight, or to engage in any 
contest. 

I judge it improper to dare tiie enemy to buttle 
any lotigi-r. IIouo. 

Time, I (litre tlioe to discover 

Sucli a youth, and such u lover. Drydkn. 

But while tho diring mortal Vor Iho fl(K>d 
Kais’d Ills high nuti's and e/mlleng'd every god; 
With envy Triton lieurd the noble strain. 

And whelm'd tlie bold musician in tho main. Popk. 

Daring may sometimes be performed 
by actions, and braving semetimes by 
words ; so that by the poets they are 
occasionally used one for the other. 

Troy sunk in flames I saw (nor could prevent). 

Ana Ilium from its old foundations rent — 

Kent like a mountain ash, which dafd tiie winds. 
And stood the stuniy strokes of iab'riug hiiida. 

Dbydek. 

There Ercuthalion hravi’d us In the field, 

Proud Areithous' dreadful arms to wield. Pope. 

BRAVERY, COURAGE, VALOUR. 

BRAVERY denotes the abstract 
quality of brave ip. Brave). COU- 
RAGE, in French courage, comes from 
caeur, in Latin cor the heart, which is 

L 2 
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the seat of courage. VALOUR, in 
French valeur, Latin valor* from valeo 
to be strong, signifies by distinction 
strength of mind. 

Bravery lies in the blood; courage 
lies in the mind : the latter depends on 
the reason ; tlie former on the physical 
temperament: the first is a species of 
instinct ; the second is a virtue : a man 
is brave in proiiortion as ho is without 
thought ; he has courage in proportion 
as he reasons or reflects. Bravery is.of 
utility only in the hour of attack or con- 
test ; courage is of service at all times 
and under all circumstances : bi'avery 
is of avail in overcoming the obstacle 
of the moment ; courage seeks to avert 
the distant evil that may possibly arrive. 
Bravery is a thing of the moment, that 
is or is not, as Circumstances may fa- 
vour ; it varies with the time and season : 
courage exists at all times and on all 
occasions. The brave man who fear- 
lessly rushes to the mouth of the cannon 
may tremble at his own shadow as he 
passes through a churchyard, or turn 
pale at the sight of blood : the coura- 
geous man smiles at imaginary dangers, 
and prepares to meet those that are real. 
It is as possible for a man to have cow- 
rc^e without bravery* as to have bravery 
without courage. Cicero showed no 
marks of personal bravery as a com- 
mander, but he displayed his courage 
when he laid open the treasonable pur- 
poses of Catiline to the whole senate, 
and charged him to his face with the 
crimes of which ho knew him to be 
guilty. 

Tho Athcniiin WTornment oonUnuod in llio same 
Btiitu till the death of Cudrng, tlio seventeenth and 
last kinf;, a prince nioro lenowued lor his bravery 
than hia fortune. I'o'iTt^H. 

With as much ambition, as abilities, and 

more acquired knu\^ ledge than Ua-sur. he (^Huliug- 
broke) wanted only his courage to be as suece^sful. 

(j01.n>MITH 

Valour is a higher quality than either 
bravery or courage^ and seems to par- 
take of the grand characteristics of 
both ; it combiner the fire of bravery 
with the determination and firmness of 
courage : bravery is most fitted for the 
soldier and all who receive orders ; cou- 
rage is most adapted for the general 
and all who give command ; r>alour for 
the leader and framer of enterprises, 
and all who carry great projects into 
execution : bravery requires to be 
guided ; courage is equally fitted to 
command or obey ; valour directs and 
executes. Bravery has most relation to 


danger ; courage and valour include in 
them a particular reference to action : 
the brave man exposes , himself ; the 
courageous rvivoi advances to the scene 
of action which is before him; the 
valiant man seeks for occasions to act. 
The three hundred Spartans who de- 
fended the Straits of Thermopylce were 
brave. Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
Regulus returning to Carthage, Titus 
tearing himself from the arms of the 
weeping Berenice, Alfred the Great 
going into the camp of the Danes, were 
courageous. Hercules destroying mon- 
sters, Perseus delivering Andromeda, 
Achilles running to the ramparts of 
Troy, and the knights of more modern 
date who have gone in quest of extra- 
ordinary adventures, are all entitled to 
the peculiar appellation valiant. 

This Irave man, with h>i»g rciilstance, 

Held the combat doubtful. Rowe, 

Oil I wlicn I ace him unninir for liis hnnuiir, 

Ilis country, and his gials. that martial tir« 

That luuunts his courage, kindles even me I 

DavDKtr. 

True valour, friends, on virtue founded atronR, 

Meets all events alike. Mallet. 

BREACH, BREAK, GAP, CHASM. 

BREACH and BREAK are both 
derived i’roni the same verb break {v. 
To break)* to denote what arises from 
being broken, in the figurative sense of 
the verb itself. GAP, from the English 
gape, signifies the thing that gapes or 
stands open. CHASM, in Greek 
XCKTfia from 1^^® Hebrew 

gahah to be open, signifies the thing 
that has opened itself. 

The idea of an opening is common to 
these terms, but they differ in the na- 
ture of the opening.’ A breach and a 
gap are the consequence of a violent 
removal, which destroys the connexion ; 
a break and a chasm may arise from 
the absence of that which would form a 
connexion. A breach in a wall is made 
by means of cannon ; gaps in fences 
are commonly the effect or some violent 
efibrt to pass through ; a break is made 
in a page of printing by leaving off in 
the middle of a line ; a chasm is left in 
writing when any words in the sentence 
are omitted. A breach and a chasm 
always imply a larger opening than a 
break or gap. A gap may be made in 
a knife ; a breach is always made in the 
walls of a building or fortification : the 
clouds sometimes separate so as to leave 
small breaks ; the ground is sometimes 
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so convulsed by earthquakes as to leave 
frightful chasms, 

A mighty breach U made: the rooms coucoaVd 
Appear, aud all the palace is reveurd. DarnEN. 

CoDsiderinsf. probaldy, how much Ilunif r hiid l>een 
disfigured by the arbiinirv compilem of his works, 
Virgil, by his will, obliged Tucca and Var us to add 
iKitliiug, nor so muck us till up the br&iks he had 
left in his ])oem. Wai.sii. 

D'twn the hedjje-rt.w path 
Wo hasten liome, and only slack our speed 
To gaze a moment at the custom’d gap. IluRois. 

Breach^ cJias?n, and gap, arc figura- 
tively applied to other objects with the 
same distinction ; as a breach of friend- 
ship, or of domestic harmony ; a gap in 
nature or time ; and a chasm in our 
ciijoN incnts. 

Or if the order of the world below 
Will not llio gap <ffone whole day allow, 

(iive mo that minuto when she made her vow. 

DitvnEN. 

The whole c/insm in nature, from a plant to a 
man, is tlllud up with diverse kinds of creatures. 

AuntsoN. 

When breach of faith jninM hearts does disengage. 
The calmest temper turns to wildest rage. Lee. 

TO BREAK, RACK, REND, TEAR. 

BREAK, in Saxon hrocan, Danish 
and low German high German 

hrechen^ htxX'm f rango^ Greek liprjyvaftt, 
fiprjxrvLo^ Chaldcc perak to separate. 
RACK comes from the same source as 
break ; it is properly the root of this 
word, and an onomatopoeia, conveying a 
sound correspondent with what is made 
by breaking : rak in Swedish, and racco 
in Icelandic, signify a breaking of the 
ice. REND is in Saxon hrendan, 
hreddan, low German ritan, higli Ger- 
man reissen to split, Greek prjacat, He- 
brew rangnah to break in pieces. 
TEAR, in Saxon taeran, low German 
tiren, high German zerren, is an in- 
tensive verb from ziehen to pull, Greek 
rpvw, Tttput to bruise, Hebrew tor to 
split, divide, or cleave. 

The forcible division of any substance 
is the common characteristic of these 
terms. Break is the generic term, the 
rest are specific : every thing racA/’rf, rent^ 
or torn^ is broken, but not vice versa. 
Break has however a specific meaning, 
in which it is comparable with the others. 
Breaking requires less violence than 
either of the others : brittle things may 
be broken with the slightest touch, but 
nothing can be racked without inten- 
tional violence of an extraordinary kind. 
Glass is quickly broken; a table is 
racked. Hard substances only are 
broken or racked ; but every thing of a 


soft texture and composition may bo 
rent or torn. Breaking is performed 
by means of a blow ; racking by tliat of 
a violent concussion or straining ; ^ut 
rending and tearing are the conse- 
quences of a pull or a sudden snatch. 
Any thing of wood or stone is broken ; 
any thing of a complicuted structure, 
with hinges and joints, is racked ; cloth 
is rentf paper is tom. Bend is some- 
times used for what is done by design ; 
a tear is always faulty. Cloth is some- 
times rent rather than cut when it is 
wanted to be divided ; but when it is 
tom it is injured. To tear is also used 
in the sense not only of dividing by vio- 
lence that which ought to remain wb«le, 
but separating one object from another ; 
as to tear any thing off, or out, &c. 

She 8igh‘(l, she sobb'd, and furious with despair, 

She retd her garments, and she tore her hair. 

Dhyden. 

In Iho moral or figurative applicalion, 
break denotes in general a division or 
separation more or lo.ss violent of that 
which ought to be united or bound; as 
to break a tie, to break an engagement, 
or promise. To rack is a continued 
action ; us to rack the feelings, to place 
them in a violent state of tension. To# 
rend is figuratively applied in the same 
sense as in the proper application, to 
denote a sudden division of what has 
been before whole ; as to rend tlie heart, 
to have it pierced or divided as it were 
with grief ; so likewise to rend the air 
with shouts. To tear is melapliorically 
employed in the sense of violently sepa- 
rating objects from ono another which 
are united ; as to tear one's self from 
tho company of a friend. 

Rut out afleclion ! 

All bond and privilege of iiutiMu break. 

ShAKSI'KAMK. 

Long has Uns secret struggled in my breast ; 

Lung has it rack d and rent my tortured bosom. 

Smith, 

Tho people rend the skies with loud applause, 

Aud heaven can hear no other name but yours. 

Dbydkn. 

Who would not bleed with transport for his country. 
Tear every tender passion from his heart? 

Thomson. 

TO BREAK, BRUISE, SQUEEZE, 
POUND, CRUSH. 

BREAK. V. Tobreak,rack. BRUISE, 
in French briser, Saxon brysed, not im- 
probably from the same source 'depress, 
SQUEEZE, in Saxon ewysin^ low 
German quietsen, quoeseuy Swedish 
queesa, Latin quatio, to shake, or pro- 
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duce a concussion, signifies to press close. 
POUND, in Saxon puniariy is not im- 
probably derived by a change of letters 
frqjm the Latin /wm/o to bruise. CRUSH, 
in French ecrasevt is most probably only 
a variation of the word squeeze^ like 
crashy or squash. 

Break always implies the separation 
of the component parts of a body ; bruise 
denotes simply the destroying the con- 
tinuity of the parts. Hard brittle sub- 
stances, as glass, are broken ; soft pulpy 
substances, as liesh or fruits, are frruised. 
The operation ni bruising is performed 
either by a violent blow or by pressure ; 
that of squeezing by comprc.ssion only, 
MAtals, particularly lead and silver, may 
bo irruised ; fruits may be either bruised 
or squeezed. In this latter sense bruise 
applies to the harder substances, or in- 
dicates a violent compression ; squeeze 
is used for soft substances or a gentle 
compression. The kernels of nuts are 
bruised; oranges or apples are squeezed. 
To pound is properly to bruise in a 
mortar so as to produce a separation of 
parts ; to crush is the most violent and 
destructive of all operations, which 
amounts to the total dispersion of all 
^the parts of a body. What is broken 
may be made whole again; what is 
bruised or squeezed may be restored to 
its former tone and consistency ; what 
is pounded is only reduced to smaller 
parts for convenience; but what is 
crushed is destroyed. When the wlieel 
of a carriage passes over any body that 
yields to its weight, it crushes it to 
powder. 

Dftili niy flevottul Imrk I ye Burg»»s brmJt it, 

’TU tor my ruin tluit tho riscB! Rowk, 

Yet kb’rtiig well his Htth- sjKit of grounU, 

Some Kcnll’riMg |Hit'hprt)s hero aud there lie found ; 
Wliieli, cullivntfil wilii his daily can*. 

And bruis'd with vervain, wore liis daily fan*. 

Dbvden. 

lie then'forc first ainong the swnins was found 
To reap the produce of his labour’d ground, 

Aud squeeze the combs with goldeu liquor crownM. 

Dryden. 

Aud where the rafters on the columns meet. 

We push them headlong with our arms and feet; 
Down got ‘8 the tup at ut.ee: tin* (Ireeks beneath 
Are piocomettl turu, or pounded into death. 

Drtdex. 

Stirh wore the stiirerings of our Lord, so great and 
so grievous as none of us are iii any degree able to 
undergo. That weight under which he crouched, 
would «‘ru'A us. T11.1.OT8ON, 

In the figurative sense crush marks a 
total annihilation : if a conspiracy be 
not crushed in the bud, it will prove 
fatal to the power which has suffered it 
to grow. 

To erusk Tcbellioii every way is just. I>ABry. 


TO BREAK, BURST, CRACK, SPLIT. 

BREAK, V. To break, rack. BURST, 
in Saxon beorstan, bersten, byrsten, 
low German baisten, hasten, high Ger- 
man bersten, old German bresten, 
Swedish hrysta. is but a variation of 
break. CRACK is in Saxon cearcian, 
French cruquer, high German kranken, 
low German kraken, Danish krakke, 
Greek KptKeiv, which are in all proba- 
bility hut variations of break, &c. 
SPLIT, in Dutch split, Danish spfitten, 
low Geniian splieien, high German 
spalten, old German spilien, Swedish 
fplita, which are all connected with the 
German platzen to burst, the Greek 
trnaXvtsaopLai to tear or split, and the 
Hebrew pelah to sqiarate, paled or 
palely to cut in pieces. 

Break is the general term, denoting 
any separation or coming apart with 
more or less force ; the rest are parti- 
cular modes, varied either in the cir- 
cumstances of the action or the object 
acted upon. To break docs not specify 
any particular manner or form of action ; 
what is broken may be broken in two or 
more pieces, broken short or lengthwise, 
and the like : to burst is to break sud- 
denly and with violence, frequently also 
with noise. 

In various proofs of empbnsis and awe 
lie spuko his ^\ill, auil trembling nations heard : 
Witness, yo billows, whose returning tide, 
tin* chiiin that fastened it in air, 

.Swept Kgypt. Yovno. 

Time this vast fabric for him built faml doom’d 
W'ilh him to fall), now bursting o’er ids head 
Tlis lamp, the sun extinguish’d, from beneath 
Tho form of hideous darkness calls liis sons. 

Youno. 

Every thing that is exposed to ex- 
ternal violence, particularly hard sub- 
stances, are said to be broken ; but hollow 
bodies, or such as are exposed to tension, 
are properly said to burst. 

The brittle steel, unfaithful to his hand. 

Broke short. Pope. 

Atoms and systems into ruin hurl'd. 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. Pope. 

In the sense of making a way or 
opening, the same distinction is pre- 
served. 

Ambitious tbenco the mnnW river breaks. 

And gathering many a flood, and copious fed 
WiiU all the mellowed treasures of the sky. 

Winds in progressive majesty along. Thomson. 

’The torrent hurst over the walls, sweeping away 
the images of every saint that were placed there to 
oppose it. Bbyooke. 

So likewise in application to moral 
objects. 
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Your luxury hrmh all bounds: 

nute, tables, horses, stewards, hounds. 

Might swell your debts. Gat. 

Now the distemper'd miud 
Hns lost that concoid ot‘ hauiiouLoits powers 
Which forms the sjul of happiness ; and all 
Is oif tlie poise within ; tlie pas.<ilons all 
Have burst their bounds. Thomson. 

To crack and tqilit are modes of break- 
ing lengthwise : the former in applica- 
tion to hard or brittle objects, as clay, 
or tlie things made of clay ; the latter in 
application to wood, or that which is 
made o/’ wood. Breaking frequently 
causes an entire separation of the com- 
ponent parts, so as to destroy the thing ; 
cracking and splitting are but partial 
separations. 

And let the wei(;hty roller run the round. 

To smooth the gtiri'ace of th* unotpml ground ; 
lASst criu k'd with summer heals tl»o Hcmring flics, 

Ur siuks, uud through the crannies \%ccds ariHc. 

Drvdem. 

Is’t meet that ho 

Should leave the helm, and like a fearful lad, 

Witli leaiful eyes, add water to the sea? 

While in his mean, the ship splits on the rock. 
Which industry and courage might have saved- 

SUAK^^»EABK. 


TO BREED, ENGENDER. 

BREED, in Saxon bredan, Teutonic 
oree tarty is probably connected with bra- 
ten to roast, being an operation princi- 
pally ptM'fortned by fire or heat. EN- 
(fENDER, compounded of en and 
gender, from genitusy participle ot' gigno, 
signifies to lay or communicate the seeds 
for production. 

These terms are properly employed 
for the a(!t of procreation. To breed is 
to bring into existence by a slow ope- 
ration : to engender is to bo the author 
or prime cause of existence. So, in the 
metaphorical sense, frequent quarrels 
arc apt to breed hatred and animosity : 
the levelling and inconsistent conduct 
of the higher clas.ses in the present ago 
serves to engender a spirit of insubordi- 
nation and assumption in the inferior, 
order. Whatever breeds acts gradually ; 
whatever engenders produces immedi- 
ately as cause and effect. Uncleanliness 
breeds diseases of the body ; want of 
occupation breeds those of the mind : 
playing at chance games engenders u 
love of money. 

The strong desire of fame breeds several vicious 
habits in the miud. Adoison. 

Eve’s drefMBi is full of those high conceits, engen^ 
dering pride, which, we sro told, the Devil endes' 
vousM to instil into her. Apuison. 


BREEZE, GALE, BLAST, GUST, 

STORM, TEMPEST, HURRICANE. 

All these words express the action 
<.f the wind, in different degrees and niftier 
different circumstances. BREKZJ5, in 
Italian brezza, is in all probability an 
oiiomatopeia for that kind of wind pe- 
culiar to Southern climates. GALE is 
probably connected with call and yell, 
denoting a sonorous wind. BLAST, 
in German g(blaset,\mvUc\[i\Qot‘ blUsen, 
signifies properly the act of hlowdiig, but 
by distinction it is employed for any 
strong effort of blowing. GUST is 
immediately of Icelandic origin, and 
expresses the phenomena which ^iro 
characteristic of the Northern climates ; 
but in all probability it is a variation of 
gush, signifying a violent stream of 
wind. STORM, in German sturm, from 
sioren, to put in commotion, like gust, 
describes the phenomenon of Northern 
climates. TEMPEST, in Latin teni- 
pestas, or tempus a time or season, de- 
scril)es that season or sort of weather 
which is most remarkable, but at the 
same time most frociucnt, in South- 
ern climates. HURRICANE ha.sbeen 
introduced by the Spaniards into Eu- 
ropean languages from the Caribbeo 
Islands ; where it describes that species 
of tempestuous wind most fre(juent in 
tropical climates. 

A breeze is gentle ; a gale is brisk, 
but steady : wo have breezes in a calm 
summer's day ; the mariner has favour- 
able gales, which keep the sails on the 
stretch. A blast is impetuous : the ex- 
halations of a trumpet, the breath of 
bellows, tho sweep of a violent wind, 
are blasts. A gust is sudden and ve- 
hement; gusts of wipd are sometimes 
so violent as to sweep every thing 
before them while they last. Storm, 
tempest, and hurricane, include other 
particulars besides wind. A storm 
throws tho whole atmosphere into com- 
motion ; it is a war of the elements, in 
which wind, rain, hail, and tho like, con- 
spire to disturb the ^leavens. Tempest 
is a species of storm which has also 
thunder and lightning to add to the con- 
fusion. Hurricane is a species of storm 
which exceeds all the rest in violence 
and duration. 

Gradual liukt the breete 

Into a perfect calm. I'naMSON. 

What har >y gttle 

Blowa you to Padua here from oh Verona ? 

EHAK«PfAXM« 
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At when fierce Northern blastt from th* Alpi da* 
tcenil. 

From hit firm roott with ttru^glin^ giuta to rend 

An aged sturdy oak, the rusthug sound 

Grows loud. Denham. 

Through stormt and tempetta so the sailor drives, 
Whilst every eietueut in combat strives; 

Loud tours the thunder, fierce the lightning flicst 
Winds wildly rage, and billows tear the skies. 

Shirley. 

So where our wide Numidian w astes extend. 

Sudden tir imtH*tuo»»s hurricanes deHceud, 

Wheel throuitn the air, in circling eddies play. 

Tear up the sands, uud sweep whole pluiiis tiwuy. 

AODlStiN. 

Oust, storm, and tempest, which are 
applied figuratively, preserve their dis- 
tinction in this sense. The passions 
are exposed to gusts and storms, to 
sudtlen bursts, or violent and continued 
agitations ; the soul is exposed to tem- 
pests when agitated with violent and 
contending emotions. 

Stay these sudden gttsts of paskion 
That hurry you away. llowK. 

1 burn, I burn ! Tlie storm that's in my mind 
Kindles my licart, like fires provoked by wind. 

Lansdown. 

All deaths, all tortures, in one pang combiriM. 

Are gentle, to the tempest of my mind. Thomson. 

URIGHTNESS, LUSTRE, SPLENDOR, 
BRILLIANCY. 

BRIGHTNESS, from the English 
bright, Saxon breorht, probably comes, 
like the German pracht splendor, from 
the Hebrew berah to shine or glitter. 
LUSTRE, in French lustre, Latin lus- 
trum a purgation, or cleansing, that is, 
to make clean or pure. SPLEN DOR, 
in French splemieur, Latin splendor, 
from splendeo to shine, comes either 
from the Greek crvXnSog embers, or 
(TTrirfij/p a spark. BRILLIANCY, from 
brilliant, and briller to shine, comes 
from the German spectacles, and 

the Latin of the middle ages beryllus a 
crystal. 

Brightness is the generic, the rest 
are specific terms : there cannot be 
lustre, splendor, and brilliaficy, without 
brightness; but there may be bright- 
ness where these do not exist. These 
terms rise in sense ; lustre rises on 
brightness, splendor on lustre, and bril- 
liancy on splendor. Brightness and 
lufitre are applied proi^erly to natural 
lights; splendor and brilliancy have 
been more commonly applied to that 
which is artificial or unusual : there is 
always more or less brightness in the 
sun or moon ; there is an occasional 
lustre in all the heavenly bodies when 
they shine in their unclouded bright- 


ness ; there is splendor in the eruptions 
of flame from a volcano or an immense 
conflagration ; there is brilliancy in a 
collection of diamonds. There may be 
both splendor and brilliancy in an il- 
lumination : the splendor arises from 
the mass and richness of light; the bril- 
liancy from the variety and brightness 
of the lights and colours. Brightness 
may be obscured, lustre may be tar- 
nished, splendor and brilliancy dimi- 
nished. 

The analogy is closely preserved in 
the figurative application. Brightness 
attaches to the moral character of men 
in ordinary cases, lustre attaches to ex- 
traordinary instances of virtue and 
greatness, splendor and brilliancy at- 
tach to the achievements of men. Our 
Saviour is strikingly represented to us 
as the brightness of his Father s glory, 
and the express image of his person. 
The humanity of the English in the 
hour of conquest adds a lustre to their 
victories, which are either splendid or 
brilliant according to the number and 
nature of the circumstances which render 
them remarkable. 

Eartlily honours are both sliort-lived in their con- 
tinuance, and, while they lust, lurnikhed with spots 
and stains. On some ejuartrr «)r other their bright- 
ness is obscured. H»it this Isunour whicli proceeds 
from Go<i and virtue is iinniixed and pure. It is a 
lustre w hich is derived from heaven. Blair. 

T'homson’s diction is in tlie highest degree florid 
and liixuriaut, sucli us may b« said to be to his 
iin.tges uud thoughts *' botli their lustre and their 
siiado.” Hiteh us invests them with splendor thruiigh 
wldch iliey are not easily discernible. John.son. 

There is an appearance of brilliancy in the plea- 
sures of high life which naturally dazzles the joutig. 

CuAia. 

TO BRING, FETCH, CARRY. 

BRING, in Saxon hringan, Teu- 
tonic, &c. bringen, old German briggan, 
pringan, bibringen, is most probably 
contracted fmm beringin, whic&, from 
the simple ringen or regen to move, 
signifies to put in motion, or remove. 
FETCH, in Saxon feccian, is not im- 
probably connected with the word 5€arcA, 
m French chercher, German suchen, 
Greek Kiimv, Hebrew gagnack to send 
for or go after. CARRY, v. To bear, 
carry. . 

To bring is simply to take with one’s 
self from the place where one is ; to fetch 
is to go first to a place and then bring 
a thing ; fetch therefore is a species 
of bringing : whatever is near at hand 
is brought; whatever is at a distance 
must he fetched : the porter at an inn 
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bnngt a parcel, a servant who is sent 
for iifetaies it. Bring always i-cspects 
motion towards the place in which the 
speaker resides ; fetch^ a motion both 
to and from ; carry, always a motion 
directly from the place or at a distance 
fitun the place. A servant brings the 
prcel home which his master has sent 
him to fetch; he carries a parcel from 
home. A earner curries parcels to and 
from a place, but he does nut bring par- 
cels to and from any place. Bring is an 
action performed at the option of the 
ttjjent ; fetch and carry are mostly done 
at the command of another. Hence the 
old proverb, “ He who will fetch will 
carry,'* to mark tlie character of the 
ffossip and tale-bearer, who reports what 
he hears from two persons in order to 
please both parties. 

What appeared to me wouderful wa* that none of 
the ants came home without bringing sumeihing. 

AnuiaoN. 

I }iave said before that those nnts wliicit I did so 
particularly consider fetched their corn out of a 
garret. Addison. 

How great is the hardship of a poor ntit, when she 
carrier a grain of corn to the eccond stury. climbing 
up u wall with her lumd duw u wards I Addison. 

TO BUILD, ERV:CT, CONSTRUCT. 

BUILD, in Saxon bytlian^ French 
batir^ German bauen. Gothic boa, bm^ 
bygga, to erect houses, from the He- 
brew a habitation. ERECT, in 
French eriger^ Latin erectus, participle 
of erigo^ compounded of e and rego^ 
from the Greek opiyw to stretch or 
extend. CONSTRUCT, inLalin enn- 
structus, participle of construo^ com- 
pounded of con toj^ether, and struo to 
put, in Greek ‘rpuivn/n, roptcj to streWf 
in Hebrew ohrah to dispose or put in 
order, signifles to form together into a 
mass. 

The word build by distinction ex- 
presses the purpose of the action ; erect 
indicates the mode of the action ; con- 
struct indicates contrivance in the action. 
What is built is employed for the pur- 
pose of receiving, retaining, or confining ; 
what is erected is placed in an elevated 
situation; what is constructed is put 
together with ingenuity. All that is 
built may bo said to be erected or con- 
structed ; but all that is erected or con- 
structed is not said to be built; like- 
wise what is erected is mostly enn- 
strueted, though not vice versd. We 
build from necessity ; we erect for orna- 
ment ; we construct for utility and con- 
venience. Houses are builtt monuments 
machines are constructed. 


Montesquieu wittily obterves that by building 
profeswd madhouses, men tacitly iusiuuate that all 
who a#(mt of their sensos aio to bo found only in 
those places. Warton. 

It U as lational to live in c-.ives till our own hands 
have ervr*cd a piihi'm, as to reject all knowledge of 
iirchilecture which our uuderstuudings will nut 
supply. Johnson. 

From the raft or canoe, which fti st served to carry 
a savi^ over the river, to the eonsWuction of u vessel 
caual^ of conveying a numerous crew with safety 
distant coast, the progress in improveinuut is 
nniucuso HuBKKi'boN. 

BULKY, MASSIVE. 

BULKY denotes having hulk, which 
is collected with our words belly, body, 
bilge, bulge, &c. and the German balg, 
MASSIVE, ill French massif from 
mass, signifies having a mass or bciffg 
like a mass, which is in the German 
masse, Latin massa, Greek dough, 
from fiacau) to knead, signifying made 
into a solid substance. 

Whatever is bulky has a prominence 
of figure; what is massive has c im- 
pactness of matter. The bulky there- 
fore, though larger in size, is not so 
weighty as the ?nassive. Hollow bodies 
fre<iuently have bulk ; none but solid 
bodies can be massive. A vessel is 
bulky in its form ; lead, silver, and gold, 
are massive. 

In Milton’s time it w'as siispccted that the whole 
orcattou tungiiiRhcd— that lUMlhcr trees nor animals 
had the height or hulk of th dr piedecuKHorH. 

Johnson. 

Hin pond'roii' shield, 

Kthereal temper, mai y, large, uml round, 

Dcltind iiitn cuHt. Mii.row. 

BURIAL, INTERMENT, SEPULTURE. 

BURIAL, from bury, in Saxon birian, 
birigan, German hergen, signifies in 
the original sense to conceal. INTER- 
MENT, from inter, cqjnpounded of in 
and terra, signifies the putting into the 
ground. SEPULTURE, in French 
sepulture, Latin sepultura, from sepul- 
tus, participle of sepelio to bury, comes 
from sepes a hedge, signifying an en- 
closure, and probably likewise from the 
Hebrew sabat to put to rest, or in a state 
of privacy. 

Under burial is comprehended simply 
the purpose of the action ; under inter- 
ment and sepulture, the manner as well 
as the motive of the action. We bury 
in order to conceal; interment and 
sepulture are accompanied with religious 
ceremonies. Bury is confined to no 
object or place ; we bury whatever we 
deposit in the earth, and wherever we 
please, but interment and sepulture 
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respect only the bodies of the deceased 
when deposited in a sacred ^lace. 
Burial requires that the object be con- 
cealed under ground ; interment may be 
used for depositing in vaults. Self- 
nimdercrs were formerly buried in the 
highways; Christians in general are 
buried in tlie churcdi-yard ; but the 
kings of Kngland were formerly hi: 
tarred in Westminster Abbey. Burial 
is a term in familiar use ; interment 
serves frequently as a more elegant 
pression ; sepulture is an abstract tem 
confined to particular cases, as in <|)eak- 
ing of the rites and privileges of 
sepulture, 

iJet my pulo corse the rites of burial know. 

Ami give me entrauco iu the realms below. Port. 

But good A5neas ordered on the shore 
A stately tomi), wlioso top a trumpet bore: 

TliueJ was Ids friend infi'rr'd, and deathless fame 
Still to the lofty capo coiisigua his name. Uuyden. 

All 1 leave me not for Greeinti dogs to tear: 

The comiiion rites of sepulture bestow, 

To soothe a father’s ami a mother’s woo; 

Let their large gifts procure an urn at least. 

And Hector’s abhos iu his country rest. Popk. 

BUSINESS, OCCUPATION, EMPLOY- 
MENT, ENGAGEMENT, AVOCA- 
TION. 

BUSINESS signifies what makes 
busijt V, Active^ busy, OCCUPA- 
TION, from occupy t in* French occuper, 
Latin orcupo, that is, ob and capio, sig- 
nirie.s that wliich serves or takes pos- 
session of a person or thing to the ex- 
clusion of other things. EMPLOY- 
MENT, from employ, in French emploi, 
Latin implico, Creek t^tTrXtKw, signifies 
that which engages or fixes a person. 
ENG AGEMKNT, v. To attract, AVO- 
CATION, in Latin avoratio, from a 
and voco, signincs the thing that calls 
off from another thing. 

Business occupies all a person's 
thoughts as well as his time and 
powers; occupation and employment 
occupy only his time and strength : the 
first is mostly regular, it is the object 
of our choice ; the second is casual, it 
depends on the will of another. Kn~ 
ga^ement is a paitial employment, avo- 
cation fiip^rticu\dT engagement : an en- 
gagement prevents us from doing any- 
thing else ; an avocation calls off or pre- 
vents ua from doing w'hat we wish. Every 
tradesman has a business, on the dili- 
gent prosecution of which depends his 
success in life ; every mechanic has his 
daily occupation, by which he main- 


tains his family ; every labourer has an 
employment which is fixed for him. 
Business and occupation always sup- 
pose a serious object. Business is some- 
thing more urgent and important than 
occupation : a man of independent for- 
tune has no occasion to pursue business, 
but as a rational agent he will not he 
contented to he without an occupation. 

The materials are no sooner wrought into p:i per 
but they are distributed among the jiresses, where 
they again set iiiuumerable artists at work, and fur- 
uieh business to another mystery. Addison. 

Absence of occupation is not rest ; 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distress'd. Cowper. 

Cieatures who have the labours of the mind, as 
well as those of the body, to furnish them with em- 
ployments, Guardian. 

Employment, engagement, and avoca- 
tion, leave tho object undefined. An 
employment may be a mere diversion of 
the thoughts, and a wasting of the 
hours in some idle pursuit ; a child may 
have its employment, which may be its 
play in distinction from its business : an 
engagement may have no higher object 
than that of pleasure ; the idlest people 
have often tho most engagements ; tho 
gratification of curiosity, and the love 
of social pleasure, supply them with an 
abundance of engagements. Avoca- 
tions have seldom a direct trilling ob- 
ject, although it may sometimes be of a 
subordinate nature, and generally irre- 
levant: numerous avocations are not 
desirable; every man should have a 
regular pursuit, the business of his life, 
to which the principal part of his time 
should be devotctl : avocations therefore 
of a serious nature are apt to divide the 
time and attention to a hurtful degree. 

I would recommend to every one of my readers the 
keeping a journal of their lives for one week, and 
setting down punctually their whole BericH of em- 
ployments during that space of time. Addi.^on. 

Mr. Baretti being a single man, and entirely clear 
Aom all engagements, takes the advantage of his 
inde{rt:DdeDce. Johnson. 

Sorrow oiiglit not to be suifered to increase by 
indulgence, but must give way after a stated time to 
social duties and the common avocations of iife. 

Johnson. 

A person who is has much to at- 
tend to, and attends to it closely : a per- 
son who is occupied has a full share of 
business without any pressure ; he is op- 
posed to one who is idle : a person who 
is employed has the present moment 
filled up ; be is not in a state of inac- 
tion : the person who is engaged is not 
at liberty to be otherwise employed; his 
time is not his own ; he is opposed* to 
one at leisure. 
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These profossorn of the ritrhis of men are do ftuvjr 
D teaching others, that they ha%’e not leisure to learn 
any thing theniselTes. t Uurke. 

The world oVrlooks Wm in her busy search 
Of objects more illustrious in her view ; 

And. occupied as earnestly as she. 

Though more sublimely, he o'erlooks the world. 

CoWPER. 

Not slothful he, though seeming unemploy'd. 

And censur’d oft as useless. Cowh*». 

How little must the ordinary occupations of men 
seem to one who is engaged in so noblo a pursuit us 
the assimilation of himself to tho Deity I 

Berkeley. 

BUSINESS, TRADE, PROFESSION, 
ART. 

BUSINESS, V. Business, occupation, 
TRADE signifies that which employs 
the time by way of trade. PROFES- 
SION signifies that which one professes 
to do. ART signifies that which is fol- 
lowed in the way of tho arts. 

These words are synonymous in the 
sense of a calling, for the purpose of a 
livelihood : business is general, trade 
and profession are particular ; all trade 
is business, but all business is not trade. 
Buying and selling of merchandise is 
inseparable from trade; but the ex- 
ercise of one's knowledge and expe- 
rience, for purposes of gain, constitutes 
a business ; when learning or particular 
skill is required, it is a profession ; and 
when there is a peculiar exercise of art, 
it is an art : every shopkeeper and 
retail dealer carries on a trade ; brokers, 
manufacturers, bankers, and others, 
carry on business ; clergymen, medical, 
or military men, follow profession ; 
musicians and painters follow an art. 

Tlioso who are detcrniinc'd by choice to any par- 
ttciilnr kind of business are indeed more happy tlian 
those who arc determined by neceDeily. Aooihun. 

Some persona, indeed, by the privilege of their 
birih and iptality, are uliove a common trade and 
profession, but tlu*y are not hereby exempted from 
all business, and allowed to li^e unprolitably to others. 

Tillotson. 

No one of the sons of Adam ought to think him 
self exempt from labour or industry; those to whom 
birth or fortune may ^el•m to make such an uppHca- 
tion unn»>ces!«ary ought to tind out some calling or 
pri fcssion, that they may not lie as a burth<-n n{Nin 
the speuies. Addison. 

The painter understands his art. Swift. 

BUSINESS, OFFICE, DUTY. 

BUSINESS, V. Business, occupation, 
OFFICE, V. BcftpfU, service. DUTY 
signifies what is due or owing one, from 
the haXm debt turn, participle of debeo to 
owe. 

Business is that which engages the 
timo, talents, and interest of a man ; 


it is what a man proposes to himself : 
office is that which a man is called upon 
to do for another ; it is consequently pro- 
scribed by others : duty is that which 
duty prescribes : one follows business, 
fills or discharges an office^ and per- 
forms or discharges a duty. As busi ness 
is tho concern of tho individual, and 
duty is his duty, these terms properly 
apply to private matters, as the business 
or duties of life : office, on the other 
hand, being that which is done for the 
benefit or by the direction of others, it is 
properly applied to public matters. 

It may be observed that men who, ftom being 
eng.iged in business, or from their course of life in 
whatever way. seldom see their childrcMi, do not cwo 
much nlxmt them. Johnson. 

He discharged all tho offices lie went through with 
great abilities uud siugulur reputation of iutt>grily. 

Clarendon. 

Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a 
guide to us in all the duties of litu. AiiinsoN. 

But the terras may bo so qualified that 
the former may bo ajiplied to public, 
and the latter to private matters. 

lie was in ihinger of being pursued by his enemies 
in Farlinmeiit for liaviiig made thofieuce and endea- 
voured to stille the iKiidsh plot, and yet sat very 
l(K)su with the King, who told Sir Wdliam several 
re.*isoii<4 of thiitehaiige, whereof one was, his bringing 
the bminessot the plot into Puiliuinent against his 
absolute commaml Temple, 

We cannot miis him ; ho dtxjs light our lire, 

Fetcli in our wood, and serves in offices 

That prolit us. 8flAKSPF\RK. 

I see and feci sensibly that I nm nut able to per- 
form those duties us I ought, and as the place re- 
quires Lord Kllkhmekk. 

Business and office arc frequently ap- 
plied to that part which a man is (tailed 
to perform ; in which sense business and 
office come still nearer to the term duty . 
what belongs to a person to do or see 
done, that i.s properly his business : a 
person is bouml citber*by the nature of 
his engagements, or by private and per- 
sonal motives, to perform a service for 
another, as the office of a prime minister, 
the office of a friend ; that is his office. 
Duty in this application expresses a 
stronger obligation than cither of tho 
other terms ; where ihe service is en- 
joined by law, or commanded by tho 
person, that is a duty, as the clerical 
duties, the duty of a soldier. 

It is certain, from Suetonius, that the Romans 
thought the education of their children a business 
properly belonging to the parents themselves. 

BvriOELL. 

But now the featherM youth tlieir former bounds 
Ardent disdain, aud, weighing oft their wings. 
Demand the free possessTon of the sky. 

This one glad office more, and then dissolves 
Parental love at once, now lioedless grown. 

Thomson. 
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In the first entrance Into the troubles he under- 
took the command of a regiment of foot, and pt^r- 
formed the duty of a colonel upon all occasion!^ most 
punctually. Clabendom. 

• BUSTLE, TUMULT, UPROAR. 

liUSTLE is probably a frequentative 
o^busy. TUMULT, in French 
Latin tumultus, or tumor multus, much 
swelling or perturbation. UPROAR, 
compounded of up and roar, marks tlie 
act of setting up a roar or clamour, or 
the state of its being so set up. 

BastLii hab’ most of hurry in it ; tu- 
mult most of disorder and confusion; 
uproar most of noise: the hurried 
nyjvernents of one, or many, cause a 
bustle ; the disorderly struggles of many 
constitute a tumult ; the loud elevation 
of many opposing voices produces an 
uproar, li untie is frequently not the 
effect of design, but the natural conse- 
(luenceof many personscoming together; 
tumult commonly arises from a general 
effervescence in the minds of a mul- 
titude ; uproar is the consequence either 
of general anger or mirth. A crowded 
street will always bo in a bustle : con- 
tesled elections are always accompanied 
with a great tumult : drinking parties 
make a considerable uproar^ in the in- 
dulgence of their intemperate mirth. 

They wlm live In the huftle of the wuvld are not, 
perh>i|iH, the nioMt aciuirate ohtiervei'S of the progren- 
Hive change of mauueri) in that wiciety in winch they 
partH tliuir timu. Auekcuomuv. 

OutlawH of nature 1 yet the grent must use Vm 
S<nnolimus as uccessury tools of tumult, Dhvpkn. 

/Vniiilst llui upmar of otlier bad passions, con 
Bciunco acts us u restraining {lowcr. lii.AiK. 

TO BUY, PURCHASE, BARGAIN, 
CHEAPEN. 

BUY, in Saxon bys^ean. Gothic 
buoyant is in all probability connected 
with the Saxon frebysgod busy, and the 
German beschiifftift^ Iroin to do 

or concern one’s self in a thing, to deal 
in it. PURCHASE, in BVench /?oar- 
cAa«^er,liko the word pursue, 
comes from the Latin persequor^ signi- 
fying to obtain by a particular effort. 
BARGAIN, in Welsh bargen, is most 
probably connected with the German 
borgen to borrow, and biirge a surety. 
CHEAPEN is in Saxon Ger- 

man haufen, Dutch, &c. koopen to buy. 

Buy and purchase have a strong re- 
semblance to each other, both in sense 
and application ; but the latter is a term 
of more refinement than the former : buy 


may always be substituted for purchase 
without impropriety ; but purchase 
would be sometimes ridiculous in the 
familiar application of buy : the neces- 
saries of life are bought ; luxuries are 
purchased. The characteristic idea of 
buying is that of expending money ac 
cording to a certain rule, and for a par- 
ticular purpose ; that of purchasing \a 
the procuring the thing by any means • 
some things, therefore, may more pro- 
perly be said to be purchased tlian 
bought, as to purchase friends, ease, and 
the like. 

It mveB me very great scandal to observe, wher- 
ever 1 go, how mueli skill, in buying )\\\ mutuii'r of 
things, tliere is necessary to defend youiself liura 
being cheated. Tam.hi. 

Pirates may m:iko cheap pennyworths of their 
pillage, 

And purchase friends. Shakspeare. 

Buying implies simply the exchange 
of one's money lor a commodity ; bar- 
gaining and cheapening have likewise 
respect to the price : to bargain is to 
make a specific agreement as to the 
price ; to cheapen is not only to lower tbo 
price asked, but to deal in such things 
as are cheap: trade is supported by 
buyers ; bargainers and cheapeners are 
not acceptable customers : mean people 
aro prone to bargaining ; poor people 
are obliged to cheapen. 

So York must sit, anti fret, and bite his tongue, 

While his own lauds are baryaiu'd lor and sold. 

Shaksprark. 

You inay sop many n smart rhetorician turning Ida 
hat in Ids hiuids, mouliliug it into several diiTeient 
cocks, examining sometimes tlio lining, ami hume- 
limcs the Imllun, during the wliole course of ids ha- 
riingne. A deaf man would tliiuk lie was cheap- 
ening a lieaver, wlicn perhaps he is talking of ilie 
futo of the British nation. Addibon. 


C. 

CALAMITY, DISASTER, MISFORTUNE, 
MISCHANCE, MISHAP. 

CALAMITY, in French calamity, 
Latiii*ca/«wi7a.y, from calamus a stalk ; 
because hail or whatever injured the 
stalks of com was termed a calamity, 
DISASTER, in F'rcnch dhastre, is 
compounded of the privative des or dis 
and astre, in Latin astrum a star, sig- 
nifying what comes from the adverse in- 
fluence of the stars. M I S B'O RTU NE, 
MISCHANCE, and MISHAP, natu- 
rally express what comes amiss by 
fortune or chance. 

The idea of a painful event is com- 
mon to all these terras, but they differ 
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in the degree of importance. A cala- 
mity is a great disaster or misfortune ; 
a misfortune a great mischance or mis- 
hap: whatever is attended with de- 
struction is a calamity ; whatever occa- 
sions mischief to the person, defeats or 
interrupts plans, is a disaster ; what- 
ever is accompanied with a loss of pro- 
perty, or the deprivation of health, is a 
misfyrtune; whatever diminishes the 
beauty or utility of objects is a mis- 
chance or mishap : the devastation of a 
country by hurricanes or edrthquakes, 
or the desolation of its inhabitants by 
famine or plague, are great calamities ; 
the overturning of a carriage, or the 
fracture of a limb, a^re disasters ; losses 
in trade are misfortunes ; the spoiling 
of a book is, to a greater or less extent, 
a mischance or mishap. A calamity 
seldom arises from the direct agency of 
man ; the elements, or the natural course 
of things, are mostly concerned in pro- 
tlucing tins source of misery to men ; 
the rest may be ascribed to chance, as 
di>tinguishod from design : disasters 
mostly arise from some specific known 
cause, either the carelessness of persons, 
or the unfitness of things for their use ; 
as they generally serve to derange some 
preconcerted scheme or undertaking, 
they seem as if they were produced by 
some secret influence: misfortune is 
frequently assignable to no specific 
cause, it is the bad fortune of an indi- 
vitlual ; a link in the chain of his des- 
tiny ; an evil independent of himself, as 
distinguished from a fault : mischance 
and mishap are misfortunes of com- 
paratively so trivial a nature, tliat it 
would not he worth while to inquire 
into their cause, or to dwell upon their 
consequences. A calamity is dreadful ; 
a disaster melancholy; a misfortune 
grievous or heavy ; a fnischance or 
mishap slight or trivial. 

Ilu'y obsprvod that several blessint's had deuc- 
neraU'ii into valamities, ami that t-everal c>ii(imities 
had imprtivtfd into blessings, accurdiiu «« they fell 
into the pusseosion of wise or foolisti men. Addison. 
Tlk«r« in his noisy mansioa. skiil'd to rule, 

The village master taught his little school : 

A man st^vere he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant km w. 

Well had the boding tremblers Icaru'd to trace 
The day's disastert in his morning face. fioLnsMiTH. 

Slie diiily exercises her benevolence by pitying 
^^«ry misforturu that hap|)ens to every family within 
her circle of notice. Johnson, 

Permit thy daughter, gracious Jove. U) tgll 
How thb mitchattee the Cyprian Queen befell. 

Pop*. 

For pity's sake tells nndeserv'd mishaps. 

And, their applause to gain, recounts his c'.a ps. 

Chckchidl. 


TO CALCULATE, RECKON, COMPUTE, 
COUNT. 

CALCULATE, in Latin calculatus, 
participle of calculo^ comes from cal- 
culus, Greek koXiK a pebble; because 
the Greeks gave their votes, and the 
Romans made out their accounts, by 
little stones ; hence it denotes the action 
itself of reckoning, RECKON, in 
Saxon recca?u Dutch rekenen, Gorman 
rechnen, is not improbably derived from 
row, in Dutch reck, because stringing 
of things in a row was formerly, as it is 
now sometimes, the ordinary mode of 
reckoning. COMPUTE, in French 
computer, Latin computo, compoundcTi 
of com and puto, signifies to put together 
in one's mind. COUNT, in French 
compter, is but a contraction of com- 
puter. 

These words indicate the means by 
which wc arrive at a certain result, in 
regard to quantity. To calculate is the 
generic term ; the rest denote modes o»‘ 
calculating : to calculate deinites any 
numerical operation in general, but is 
particularly applicable to the abstract 
science of figures ; the astronomer cal- 
culates the motions of the heavenly 
bodies ; the mathematician makes al- 
gebraic calculations : to reckon is to 
enumerate and set down things in detail; 
reckoning is applicable to the ordinary 
busiti«':ss of lifi; : tradesmen keep their 
accounts by reckoning ; children learn 
to reckon by various simple processes. 
Calculation is therefore the bcien(;e, 
reckoning the practical art of enume- 
rating. 

Ilb faculty for trana ictiiig hiiNincaH, (iinl his ta- 
lent# for calvulutiim, v/i*re coiiHUicrcil by hin fond 
admirers an llie gift of natures when in leality they 
were the result of education, assiduity, utid expo* 
ricuce. Cox. 

The stars lie in such apparent confusion ns makes 
it im|iosMihle on ordinary uucaitioug to reckon tliein. 

lliruKK. 

To compute is to come at the result 
by calculation ; it is a sort of numerical 
estimate drawn from different sources : 
historians and ehronoU)gistsrow/?M/e the 
times of particular events by comparing 
them with those of other known events. 
An alm'auack is made by calculation, 
computation, and reckoning. The rising 
and setting of the heavenly bodies are 
calculated ; frotn given astronomical 
tables is computed the moment on which 
any celestial phenomenon may return ; 
and by reckoning are determined the 
days on which holidays, or other periodi- 
cal events, fall. 
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In this bank of fame, by an exact calculation, and 
the ruh‘8 of political arithmetic. I have allotted ten 
hundred thousand Hharea; live hundred thousand of 
which are the due of the general ; two hundred thou* 
Baud 1 aasi^nto the li'unerai onicerM; and two hun* 
<fit:d thousand riKirc to all the oon)tni8.sinned officers, 
from the colonels to ensigns; the remaining hundred 
thr/.i<i:iiid must l)e distributed among the non-com* 
missioned officers and prbute men; according to 
■which computation, I find Serjeant Hall is to have 
one share and a fraction of two liiths. S'i kkle. 

To count is as much as to take ac- 
count of, and when used as a mode of 
calculation it sifyiiifies the same as to 
reckon one by one ; as to count one by 
one, to count the hours, or minutes. 

Among the North Americans, they all counted to 
ten, and by adding one, two, and three, &c.. to ten, 

a ll va need to any number oi units aud tens up to one 
musund, Vaksons. 

Those words are all employed in ap- 
plication to moral objects, to denote the 
estimate which the mind takes of thinjrs. 
To calculate is to look to future events 
and their probable consequences ; we 
calculate on a sain, on an underlakinj?, 
or any enterprise : to compute is to look 
to that which is past, and what results 
from any past event ; as to compute a 
loss, or the amount of any mischief 
done ; to reckon is either to look at that 
which is present, and to set an estimate 
upon it; as to reckon a thin cheap ; 
or to look to that which is future as 
something desirable, as to reckon on a 
promised pleasure. To count is to look 
on the thinp; that is present, and to set 
a value upon it according to circum- 
stances, as to count a thing for nothing. 
A spirit of calculation arises from the 
cupidity engendered by trade; it nar- 
rows the mind to the mere prospect of 
accumulation and self-interest. Com- 
putations are inaccurate that arc not 
founded upon exact numerical calcula- 
tions. Inconsi(lerate people are apt to 
reckon on things that are very uncer- 
tain, and then lay up to themselves a 
store of disappointments Those who 
have experienced the instability of hu- 
man affairs will never calculate on an 
hour s enjoyment beyond the moment 
of existence. It difficult to compute 
the loss which an army sustains upon 
being defeated, especially if it be obliged 
to make a long retreat. Those who 
know the human heart will never reckon 
on the assistance of professed friends in 
the hour of adversity. Men often count 
their lives as nothing in the prosecution 
of a favourite scheme. 

By tbU unjust measnre of calculating happiness, 
people mouru with real afAiciion Ibr imaginary 
roosea. Spbotatob. 


The time we live ought not to be computed by the 
number of years, but by the use that has bei*n made 

Addison. 

Men rcr^lon themselves possessed of what their 
genius inclines them to. and so bend all their ambi- 
tion to excel in what is out of their reach. 

Spectator, 

lie (the Duke of Monmouth} was greatei than 
ever; Lind ShaAcsbury rerkoned nfton being so too. 
and at the cost of those whom he took to be tlie 
author!, of the last prorogation. Temple. 

Applause and admiration are by no means to Ih3 
counted among the necessaries of life. Johnson. 

CALENDAR, ALMANACK, 
EPIIEMERIS. 

CALENDAR comes from calendce, 
the Roman name for the first days of 
every month. ALINIANACK, that is 
al and 7nttna, signifies properly the 
reckoning or thing reckoned, from the 
Arabic man a and Hebrew martnch to 
reckon. KPHEMEKLS. in Greek 
ttftfptfHc. from tTTi and ijpfpa the day,, 
implies that which happens by the day. 

These terms denote a date -book, but 
the calendar is a book which registers 
events under every month: the al- 
manack is a book which registers times, 
or the divisions of the year : and an 
ephemeris is a book which registers the 
planetary movements every day. An 
alma7mrk may be a caUmdar, and an 
ephemeiis may be both an almanack 
and a calendar ; but every ahmwack 
is not a calendar, nor every calendar 
pi almanack. The Gardener’s Calendar 
is not an almaiiach, and the sheet al- 
nmmeks are seldom cale?Hlars: like- 
wise the Nautical EphemerLs may serve 
as an almanack, although not as a 
calendar. 

He was silting upon the ground upon a little 
straw, in the I'urtlu'sl corner of Ida dungeon, which 
was alh ruately his chair and bed; a little calendar 
of small sticks were laid al the head, notched all over 
with the dismal nights and days he had passed iheie. 

Stkrnk. 

When the reformers were purging the calendar bf 
legions of visionary saints, they look due care to de- 
fend the niches of real martyrs from profanation. 
They preset \cd the holy festivals which had been 
consecrated for many ages to the great luminaries of 
the church, aud at once paid proper observance to 
the memory of the good, and fell in with the proper 
humour of the vulgar, which loves to rejoin and 
mourn at the discretion of the almanack. Walpole. 

That two or tliree suns or moiins appear in any 
man’s life or reign, it is not worth the wonder; but 
that the .«%ame should fall out at a remarkable time or 
point of some decisive action ; that those two should 
make but one line In the book of fate, and stand to- 
gether ill the great ephemerides of God, beside the 
ptiilosophiciil assignment of the cause, it may admit 
a Christian apprehension in the siguality. 

B. OWNS. Fulgar Errors. 

TO CALL, CRY, EXCLAIM. 

CALL, from the Hebrew kol the 
voice, signifies simply raising the voice. 
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CRY, in the Hebrew karaht and EX- 
CLAIM, in the Latin ex and clamo to 
cry out, both denote a raising the voice 
louder than a simple call. Call is used 
on all ordinary occasions in order to 
draw a person to a spot, or for any other 
purpi)se, when one wishes to be heard ; 
to cnj is to call loudly on particular 
occasions : a call draws attention ; a cry 
awakens alarm. 

And oft the mighty necromancer boasU 

Witli these Vi call IVom tombs the stalking ghosts. 

UUVOEN. 

My attention was so much taken up by Mr. Bur- 
chetl'H accuuitl, that 1 scarce looked forward as we 
wi>iit along, till we were alarmed by tiie v.nvs of my 
family. Goldsmith. 

To cry is for general purposes of con- 
venience, as the cry of the hunter, or 
the cries of persons to or amongst num- 
bers ; to exclaim is an expression of 
some particular feeling. 

Th“re, while vou groan licneath the load of life, 
Tiiey cry, Behold the mighty Hector’s wifel Popk. 

The dreadful day 

No iwviw of wor<l8 admits, no dull cli'lay ; 

Fi«Tce discoid storms, Apollo loud ei'dums, 

Fame caUs, Mars thuuders, and the tleld's in flanicH. 

Port, 

TO CALL, INVITE, HID, SUMMON. 

CALL, in its abstract and original 
sense, signifies simply to give an ex- 
pression of tlu) voice (y. To call, cry), 
BlU, in Saxon heodan or bidden to 
olfer, old (jerman buden, low German 
bedarit German biethen^ &c., and 
INVITE, Latin vito or invito, which 
comes from in and viam the way, both 
signify to call into the way or measure 
of another. SUMMON, in French 
Sommer, changed from summoner, La- 
tin submoneo, signifies to give special 
notice. 

The idea of signifying .one’s wish to 
another to do any thing is included in 
all these terms. In the act of calling 
any sounds may be used ; we may c(ul 
by simply raising the voice; inviting 
may be* a direct or indirect act ; we may 
invite by looks or signs as well as by 
words, by writing as well as by speaking. 

As soon as I entered, the maid of the shop, who. 
I suppose, was prepared for my coming, ran away to 
call her mistress. Spjcctatok. 

The inlertuption in my last was a deputation from 
the bisho]) to invite us to a great dinner. BaynoMR. 

To bid and summon require the ex- 

S t^ss use of words ; the former is always 
irectly addressed to the person, the 
latter may be conveyed by an indirect 
channel. 


She thank’d me. 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov’d mo, 

1 should hut teacli him how to tell my story. 

And that would w(k) her. Smaksprarr. 

The parliament is summoned by the king’s writer 
letter. Blackstunr 

As the action of calling requires *110 
articulate sounds, it may be properly 
applied to animals ; as sheep call their 
young. 

The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around. Thomson. 

So likewise to inanimate objects when 
made to sound by way of signal or for 
the purpose oi calling. 

He dresses himself aceordingtrt the season in cloth 
or in stuff, ami has uo one neiessary attention 
any thing but the bell which calls to prayeis twice 
a day. Spi-ctatob. 

So likewise invite may bo said 
not only ot‘ unconscious, but spiritual 
agents. 

'I'inie Hies, death urges, knells call, Heav'n invites. 
Hell threatens. Yuuno* 

Calling is the act of persons of all 
ranks, superiors, inferiors, or equals ; it 
may therefore bo either a command, a 
demand, or a simple rctiuest. Parents 
and children, masters and servants, call 
to each other as the occasion requires. 

As soon as Im came w ithin hearing, I called owX to 
him by name, and entreated his help. Goldsmith. 

Bidding is always the act of a supe- 
rior by way of command or entreaty. 

My author and disposer, what thou bidd*st 
Unargued 1 obey. MlLTOH. 

Inviliftg is an act of courtesy or kind- 
ness between equals. 

Her father loved mo, off invited me, Shakspkahr. 

To summon is an act of authority, as 
to summon witnesses. 

Mark there, she says ; these, summoned from afar. 
Begin their mareh to meet tliA) at the bar. 

CowrpxR. 

When these words are employed in 
the sense of causing any one to come to 
a place, call and summon are most 
nearly allied, as are also bid and invite* 
In this case to call is an act of discretion 
on ordinary oceasions* and performed in 
an ordinary manner ; as to call a meet- 
ing, to call together, to call home : to 
summon is a formal act, and more or 
less imperative according to the occa- 
sion ; as to summon a jury. 

In other part the sceptred heralds coil 
To oouncii. Milton. 

Home trumpet summons hither to the walls 
These men of A ngiers. Huakspcabx 

Bidding and inviting, though acts of 
kindness* are distinguished as before 
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according to the condition of the person ; 
bid is properly the act of a superior, and 
invite of an equal, or one entitled to 
tjie courtesies of life. 

Tlie broken boldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sate by his fire, aud talked the niKht away. 

UULDSMITB. 

Mr. Arnold, being informed that the new ^jerl'ormer 
was my sou, sent his couch and an invitation fur him. 

Goldsmith. 

Thc.se terms may all bo used in the 
fi^mrative application with a similar dis- 
tinction in sense. Things personilied 
may be said to call, summon, bid, in- 
vite. 

'I'he morning shines, aud the fresh field 
i&alts us. Milton. 

The business of life summons us away from uhele.^8 
grief, and Citlls iih to llie exercise of those virtues of 
whicli we arc luincuting the deprivation. Johnson. 

.The star thnt bids thi* slu-pberd fold. 

Now the top of heaven dotli hold. Milton. 

Still follow where auspicious fates invde, 

Curesa Utc huptiy, and the wretclied slight. Lewis. 

Things personified may also bo said 
to be called, invited, bidden, or sum- 
moned. 

In H deep vale, or near some ruin'd wall, 
lie would the ghusti of slaughter'd sohiicrseu//. 

Dhyden. 

O call back yesterday, bid lime return. 

SltAKSPEARE. 

Misc, lovely pair; a sweeter bower invites 

Your eager steps, .Sir W. Jones. 

Kre to black neCHte'.s summons 
The shard-borne Iwi’lle, with his dMtwsy hums. 

Hath rniig night’s yawning peul, there sh.ill laxlune 
A deed of dieadful note. Sh.vkspeake. 

CALM, COMPOSED, COLLECTED. 

CALM, V. To appease. COM- 
POSED, from the verb compose, marks 
the state of being composed; and 
COLLECTED, from collect, the state 
of being collected. 

Those terms agree in expressing a 
state j but calm respects the state of 
the foldings, composed the state of the 
thoughts and feelings, and collected the 
state of the thoughts more particularly. 
Calmness is peculiarly requisite in sea- 
sons of distress, and amidst scenes of 
horror : composure, in moments of trial, 
disorder, an<l tumult ; collectedness, in 
moments of danger. Calmness is the 
companion of fortitude ; no one whose 
spirits are easily disturbed can have 
strength to bear misfortune ; composure 
is an attendant upon clearness of under- 
standing : no one can express himself 
with perspicuity whose thpughts are any 
^ way-deranged : collectedness is requisite 
for a determined promptitude of action ; 


no one can be expected to act promptly 
who cannot think fixedly. It would 
argue a want of all feeling to be calm 
on some occasions, when the best affec- 
tions of our nature are put to a severe 
trial. Composedness of mind as.sociated 
with the detection of guilt evinces a 
hardened conscience and an insensi- 
bility to shame. Collectedness of mind 
has contributed in no small degree to 
the preservation of some persons* lives 
in moments of the most imminent peril. 

'Tis godlikp magnanimity to keep, 

When niO!.t provok’d, our reation calm and dear. 

Thomson. 

A moping lover would grow n pleasant fellow by 
the lime he had rid thrice about the isl^ind (.Auli- 

ra) ; and a huru-bruined rake, alUn* a short sta) in 
the country, go home again a ct/mpused, yiitve, 
woithy geutliMiiun. .Stkki.k. 

Collected in his Ktreni.'th, and likff a rook 
Pois'd on hia base, Mezentius stood ilie shuck 

Duvd^n. 

CALM, PLACID, SERENE. 

CALM, V. To appease. PLACID, 
in Latin I’rorn pluceo to please, 
signifies the state of being plcu.scd, or 
free from uneasiness. SERENE, La- 
tin serenus, comes most probably from 
the Cireck cipr/vr; peace, signifying a 
state of peace. 

Calm and serene are applied to tlie 
elements ; placid only to the mind. 
Calmness respects only the state of tlio 
winds, serenity that of the air and hea- 
vens : the weather is calm when it is 
free from agitation : it is serene when 
free from noise and vapour. Calm re- 
spects the total absence of all perturba- 
tion ; placid the ease and contentment 
of the mind ; serene clearness and com- 
posure of the mind. 

As in the natural world a particular 
agitation of the wind is succeeded by a 
calm, so in the mind of man, when an 
unusual effervescence has l)een pro- 
duced, it commonly subsides intoaca/m 
j^dacidity and serenity have more that 
IS oven and regular in them; they are 
positively what they are. Calm is a 
temporary state of the feelings ; placid 
and serene are habits of the mind. We 
speak of a calm state ; but a placid and 
serene temper. Placidity is mo|© of a 
natural gift ; serenity is acquired : peo- 
ple w'ith not very ardent desires or 
warmth of feeling will evince 
they are pleased with all that passes 
inwardly or outwardly : nothing contri 
butes so much to serenity of mind as a 
pervading sense of God's good provi- 
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dence, which checks all impatience, 
softens down every asperity of humour, 
and gives a steady current to the feel- 
ings. 

French patience to the sea, when jarring; winds 
Throw up tho i.wt-lliuK billows to ilie sky I 
And ifvour reasons miti;;ate her I'ury, 

My soul will be as calm. Smith. 

Placid nnd soothing is the remembranco of a life 
passed with quiet, iunocenc.', and elegance, 

Steelk. 

Every one oiiglit to fcMtce ag.iinst the temper of 
his elimate ur constitution, and frequently to infinite 
in himself those considerutions uluch may give him 
a svr unity of mind. A uni sun. 

CAN, MAY. 

CAN, in tho Northern languages 
konnen, &c. is derived most probably 
from hmmen to know, from the^ natural 
intimacy which subsists between know- 
ledge and poNyer. MAY is in German 
m'ngpn, to may or wish, Greek naim to 
desire, frtim the connexion between 
tti^hing nnd complying with a wish. 
<\tn denotes possibility, may liberty and 
probability : he who has sound limbs 
ran walk ; but he may not walk in 
places which are prohibited. 

Tor who ran match Achilles? he who ran 

Must yet be mure than hero, more than iiuitt. Pope. 

'I'liuu ramt not call him from the Styiiiun sliurc, 
hut thuu, alasi may&t live to suifer mure. Pope. 

CANDID, OPKN, SINCERE. 

CANDID, ill French candide^ Latin 
randidus, from candeo to shine, signi- 
lies to be pure as truth itself. OPKN 
is in Saxon open, French ouvert, Ger- 
man offen, from the preposition up, Ger- 
man an/, Dutch op, &c. because erect- 
ness is a characteristic of truth and 
openness. SINCERE, French .sincere, 
Latin sincerus, probably from the 
Gicek aw and ici/p tho heart, that is, 
with the heart, signifying dictated by 
or going with the heart. 

Candour arises from a conscious 
purity of intention : onennestt from a 
warmth of feeling and love of commu- 
nication : sincerity from a loye of truth. 

Candtmr obliges us to acknowledge 
even that which may make against 
ourselves ; it is disinterested : openness 
impels us to utter whatever passes in the 
mind ; it is unguarded : sincerity pre- 
vents us from speaking what we do not 
think ; it is positive. A casidid man 
will have no reserve when openness is 
necessary ; an open man cai&ot main- 
tain a reserve at any time ; a sincere 
man will maintain a reserve only as far 
as it is consistent with truth. Candour 


wins much uj^n those who come in con- 
nexion with it; it removes misunder- 
standings and obviates differences ; the 
want of it occasions suspicion and dis- 
content. Openness gains as many ene- 
mies as friends ; it requires to be ^cll 
regulated not to be offensive ; there is 
no mind so pure and disciplined that all 
the thoughts and feelings which it gives 
birth to may or ought to be made 
public. Sincerity is an indispensable 
virtue; the want of it is always mis- 
chievous, frequently fatal. 

Self-convictiou is the path to virtue. 

An liuMoiirable candour thue udoms 

lu(;t‘iiuou!i niiudii. C. JoitNkON, 

Till* fondest and flrmuKt fricmiMliipM are dissolved 
by such oprnnrsK and ^inen ity as interrupt our eii 
juv ineut of uur own apprubuiiou. Joii.nhon. 

Truth and sincerity have all tho advanUtj[es of ap* 
puuraucu, and many more. Tilloyhon. 

CAPACITY, CAPACIOUSNESS. 

CAPACITY {n. Ability) is the ab- 
stract of capax, receiving or apt to hdld ; 
it is ther(‘fofo applied to the contents of 
hollow bodies. CAPACIOUSNESS 
(#/*. Ample) is the alistract of capacious, 
and is therefore applied to the plune sur- 
face comprehended within a given space. 
Hence wo speak of the capacity of a 
vessel, and the cupadoasn^ss o\' a room. 

Capacity is an indefinite term desig- 
nating the property of being fit to bold 
or rceeivo, as applied to bodies generally ,; 
bht capaciousness denotes tliistproperty 
as belonging to a particular object in a 
great flegree. Measuring the capacity 
of vessels belongs to the science of 
mensuration : the capacitnisne.ss of a 
room is to be observed by the cyo. They 
are marked by the same distinction in 
their moral application b men are born 
with various capacities; some are re- 
markable for the capaciousness of their 
minds. 

A ronRnvu measure, uf known and dunoininnte 
capacity, nfivus to mvusuiv the capaciousness ol'tiuy^ 
other vessel. UuI/Ueu, 

CAPTIOUS, CROSS, •PKKVl.SIl, PE- 
TULANT, FRETFUL. 

CAPTIOUS, in I^iatin captiosus, from 
c^to, signifies taking or treating in an 
ofliensive mannen CROSS, after the 
npun cross, marks the temper which 
resembles a cross. PEEVISH, pro- 
bably changed from beeish, signifies 
easily pro v^ied » and ready to sting like 
a bee. FHHTFUL, from the ytomjret, 
signifies full of fretting ; fret, which U 
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in Saxon frpotan^ is connected with the 
Latin/n6’a^MA’,participleof//w to wear 
away with rubbinj^. PETULANT, in 
LQ,tin pelulam, from pa to to seek, sig- 
nifies seeking or catching up. 

Ail these terms indicate an unamiable 
working and expression of temper. Cap- 
tious marks a readiness to be offended : 
cross indicates a readiness to offend or 
come across the wislies of others : pee- 
vish expresses a strong degree of cross- 
ness : fretful a complaining impatience : 
petulant a quick or sudden impatience. 
CapiioKsness is the conseauence of mis- 
placed pride; crossness ol ill- humour; 
peevishness and fretfulness of a painful 
irritability ; petulance is either the result 
of a naturally hasty temper or of a 
sudden irritability : adults arc most 
prone to bo captious; they have fre- 
quently a self-importance which is in 
perpetual danger of being offended : an 
undisciplined temper, whether in young 
or old, will manifest itself on certain 
occasions by cross looks and words 
towards those with whom they come in 
connexion : spoiled children are most 
apt to be peevish ; they are seldom 
thwarted in any of their unreasonable 
desires without venting their ill-humour 
by an irritating and offending action : 
sickly children are mostly liable to fret- 
fulness ; their unpleasant feelings vent 
themselves in a mixture of crying com- 
plaints and crossness: the young and 
Ignorant arc most apt to be j^etulant 
when contradicted. 

Cnptiomness iiinl jealousy nro easily offended; 
and to him w lio studiously looks lbs uoratTrunt, every 
mode of behaviour will supply it. Johnson. 

I was so k«)ih 1 humour'd, so cheerful, aud gay. 

My heart was as hglil us a feather all tlu>'; 

But now i so vrus$ and so peevUh am grown. 

So strangely unc.isy never was known. Byrom. 

Peevish displeasure, and suspicions of mankind, 
are apt to pi^rsccute those who withdraw themselves 
altogether from the haunts of men. Blair. 

On earth what is, seems formed indeed fur us ; 

Not as the plaything of a froward child. 

Fretful unless (liverted and beguiled. 

C owes a. 

0 

CAPTURE, SEIZURE, PRIZE. 

CAPTURE, in French capture, Latin 
captura, from captus, participle of capio 
to take, signifies either the act of taking 
or the thing taken, but mostly the 
former. SEIZURE, from seize, in 
French saisir, signifies only the act of 
seizing, PRIZE, in French /Tme, from 
jyris, participle of prendre to take, sig- 
nifies only the thing taken. 


Capture and seizure differ in the 
mode : a capture is made by force of 
arms ; a seizure by direct and personal 
force. The capture of a town or an 
island requires an army; the seizure 
of property is effected by the exertions 
of an individual. 

The lato Mr. Robert Wood, in his Essay on the 
original (I'euius and Writings of Humer, inclines to 
think the Iliad and Odyssey wuro fiuii>hed about half 
a ocutury after tlie capture of Troy. Cumbkhlano. 

Every ship was subject to seizure for want of 
stamped clearances. BvanK. 

A seizure always requires some force, 
but a capture may be efiected without 
force on unresisting objects. Merchant 
vessels are captured ; contraband goods 
are seized, or there may be an unlaw- 
ful seizure of another’s property. 

This WHS very happy for him, for in a very fi*w 

f rears, being concernecl in several raptures, he tirouglit 
lume with him an estate of about twelve thousuud 
pounds. Guardian. 

Many of the dangers imputed of old to exorbitant 
wealth are now at an end. The rich are neither 
waylaid by robbers nor watohod by informers , 
there is nothing to be dreaded from proscriptions ui 
seizures. Johnson 

Capture and seizure relate to the act 
of taking as well as the thing taken 
prize relates only to the thing taken 
and its value to the captor. There 
are many captures made at sea which 
never become prizes ; the term prize is 
therefore applied to whatever valuable 
comes into our possession by our own 
efforts. 

Our inheritancoii arc become a prize fur disputa- 
tion. Bukkii:. 

CARE, SOLICITUDE, ANXIETY. 

CARE, in Latin cura, comes pro- 
bably from (he Greek Kvpog power, 
because whoever has power has a 
weight of care, SOLICITUDE, from 
solicitous, in Latin solicitus, signifies 
the property of soliciting or pressing. 
anxiety, from anxious, in Latin 
anxius and an go, in Greek ayxt>>, He- 
brew hanak to suffocate or torment, 
signifies a state of extreme suffering. 

These terms express the application 
of the mind to any object. Care is the 
most indefinite of the three ; it may be 
accompanied with pain or not, according 
to the nature of the object or the inten- 
sity of the application : solicitude and 
anxiety are accoinpanied with a po- 
sitive degree of pain, the latter still 
more than the former. When care is 
employed in the discharge of any office. 
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it may be without any feeling, but it is 
always accompanied with active exer- 
tions, as the care which a subordinate 
takes of a 'diild. Solicitude and anxiety 
lie altogether in the mind, unaccom- 
panied with any other action: solici- 
tude has desire, mixed w’ith fear ; anxiety 
has distress for the present, mixed with 
fear for the future. 

I think myrtoir itidohind to you beyond all ox* 
pressiuu of gratitude lor your caro of my dear 
tnothor. J011N8ON. 

Cun your soliritutie alter the course or unravel 
the intricacy of liuiiiau events ? llnuiK. 

The statesman, lawyer, merrliant, man of trade* 
I’ants for till) ivrugc of homo rural shade. 

Where, all his long amitties forgot, 

Aiiml the charms of a sequester’d spot 
llu may possess the joys he thinks he secs. 

Cowi'Ktt. 

Care is inseparable from the business 
of life ; there is nothing which is done 
but what requires care for it to he w’cll 
done : solicitude and anxiety are pro- 
duced by tlui events and circumstances 
of life, with this ditferenco, that, as soli- 
citude has so much of desire in it, it is 
more under our control or may be more 
easily restrained than anxiety, which is 
forced upon us. 

It was long since ohserved by Horace that no 
ship could leave care behind, Joiinhum. 

lie kept them many months by him, and n few 
years beturehe died he shovicd me one of them* uilli 
a great soiicitude to render them as perfect as might 
be, Johnson. 

It is possible the anxiety fh)m this last circimi* 
NtiinCe alone iniglil have brought 011 a relapso, had 
1 not been NUpjilied by a traveller, wliu stopped to 
take a cursory icfre-ihmeiit. Gof.usMiTu. 

Care by its intensity and duration, 
and anxiety by its violence, may produce 
injurious eifects ; as worn out with care, 
overwhelmed with anxiety. 

lint his face 

Deep scars of tliundcr had iutreuch’d, and rare 
Sat on his faded clieek. Mii/ruN. 

The story of a man who grew grey in the space of 
one night’s anxiety is very famous. Skkctator. 

Solicitude is awakened only by ordi- 
nary events, and never rises to excess : 
there may bo a solicitude to please, or 
a tender solicitude for the health of a 
person. 

I am very sincerely solicitwe for the presenrntion 
or curing of Mr. Laugton’s sight. Johnsok. 

CARE, CONCERN, REGARD. 

CARE iv. Care, solicit fide). CON- 
CERN (v. Affair) and REGARD, from 
re and gard or ward^ and the German 
wdhren to see, signifying to look back 
upon or look at attentively, are nearly 


allied to each other in denoting the 
application of the mind to any object. 

Care, as in the former article, is either 
coupled with active exertions or is em- 
ployed in the right doing of things ; we 
take care to do a thing, or we bestow 
care upon a thing : concern and regard 
both lie in the mind, but in the former 
case the feelings as well as the thoughts, 
and in the latter case the thoughts 
only, have a part. Concern is particu- 
larly applied to that which awakens a 
painful interest in the mind, as to ex- 
press or show a concern for another's 
troubles or distress ; regard is applied 
to that which ono values suflicieufly 
to bestow one's thoughts upon it. 

If a man can ho supposed to make no provksion 
fur death iu war, what can be that stale that would 
have awakened him to the. cure of futurity? Johnson. 

I strove n thousand ways to lessen her rare, and 
even forgot my own pain in a eonrern for hers. 

Gum>h.mith. 

Slander meids no regard front nolile minds • 

Only tlie base believe what the base only utter. 

MlCLLiCR. 

Care and concern are also used to 
denote the object of caring or concerning, 
but regard is only employed for iho 
action of regarding. The care is that 
whicli rctiuires care to bo bestowed upon 
it ; concern is that in which ono is con- 
cerned, or has a share or interest. 

Englaml and Ireland may (lonriOi together. Thu 
world is large enough for us both, bet it be our 
care not to make ourselves too little for it. Uitukk. 

Our country’s welfare Is our first concern, 11avaki». 

CARE, CIIAROK, M ANA(iK .M KM’. 

CARE {v. Care, solicitude ). — 
CHARGE, in French charge a bur- 
den, in Armoric and Brctan carg, is 
probably connected with cargo and 
carry. It is figurative!^ einploy(;d in the 
sense of a burden. MANAGEMENT, 
in French menagement, from rnenager 
and mener to lead, and the Latin mantis 
a hand, signifies direction. 

Care will include both charge and 
management ; but, in the strict sense, 
it comprehend.s persoifal labour: charge 
involves re.sponsibility : management 
includes regulation and order. A gar- 
dener has the of a garden ; a nurso 
» has the charge oi children; a steward 
has the management of a farm : we must 
always act in order to take care ; wo 
must look in order to take charge ; we 
must always think in order to manage. 
Care is employed generally in ail 
matters, high and low, which require 
mental application or active exertion; 
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charge in maiters of trust and confi- 
dence ; management in matters of busi- 
ness and experience: the servant has 
thq^ care of the cattle ; an instructor has 
the charge of youth ; a clerk has tho 
marBdgement of a business. 

Carts' t a father's — a ph'aisin^ right, 

III which he lubours \»ith u home-felt joy. ^hirlet. 

I can never believe that the repugnai ee with 
wliich Tiberius took the i harge of tlie government 
upon him was wholly i'eigiieiL Comukrland. 

The woman, to whom her huslMind left the whole 
management of her lodgings, and who persisted in 
her purpose, soon found un option unity to put it 
into cxcmUiou Hawkeswouih. 


CAREFUL, CAUTIOUS, PROVIDENT. 

CAREFUL, or full of care, that is 
having care, is the general term. 
CAUTIOUS, that is having caution, 
and PROVIDENT, that is literally 
foreseeing, are modes of the carefuL 
To he cautious is to bo carejul in 
guarding against danger; to be pro- 
vident is to be careful in preventing 
straits and difiicuUies. One is careful 
cither in doing or in omitting to do: 
one is cautious in abstaining from doing, 
as to be cartful iu writing, or in the 
disposition of things; to be cautious not 
to ofiend, nut to sjiy anything. 

The churclimun, when he rehearses it, may \ery 
justly say, Tiii'^ hiniiulars uf Ailiami'-ius m> t xaoUy 
cxpreHsen whit 1 think of the Trinity, that 1 wil- 
lingly ailopl it as to me a i)rop,*r de,‘l.iiali,m of my 
(Mirisli.iu failh ; that faith liy whicli I Impe to live, if 
1 be but mrejul to keep it whole and ntidellled. 

Naurs. 

Those in anthorily should Ixi very atntious how 
they give in to sne.li Kidiemes as, iimler tlie plausiltlu 
pruienee of pruning our vine, and reloriuiiig iliings 
111 their own iiatun; iiidinrerent and ulterabie, would 
by degieec, oterturii our whole eslublishmeut. 

li.iNDor.pif. 

'When the terpis careful and cautious 
arc applied to what is to be avoided, the 
former is used in ordinary cases, where 
the (lifiiculty i>f avoiding the e\il is not 
great ; the latter on extraordinary occa- 
sions, where the danger of falling into 
the evil is great. 

Wr must be careful\ since we arc called by the 
name of (Jhrist, that we do not profane that holy 
name. Comber. 

So cautious do tho compilers of oig: Liturgy appear 
to have b,»en of adopting anything on false grounds, 
that it I the Athanasiun Creed) is only admitted hs 
what is ** cuniiuuniy culled tho Creed of St. Athana- 
sius.'* Narks. 

The term careful is applied for the 
most part to present matters, but jwot’f- 
dent only to that which is future. One 
is careful of his money, or his books, 
but provident towards a time of need. 


If w'Htings are thus durable, and may pass fVom 
age to age throughout the whole course of time, how 
careful should an author be of not committing any 
thing to print that may cuirupt posterity, and poison 
the minds of men with vice and error! Addison. 

That sense (common sense), like a wise architect# 
hath built up tiie fabric of states, but, like apruvii'ent 
|)roprietor, to preserve the structure from profana- 
tion and ruin, hath solemnly and for ever conse- 
crated the commonwealth, and all that officiate iu it. 

UUUKR. 

These words are all employed to 
denote a habit of the mind or a cha- 
racteristic of the person with a similar 
distinction, except that caittion, being 
properly a virtue of the occasion, be- 
comes excessive if it be alw'ays emido\ ed, 
whether it be necessary or not. 

Thurc’s not that work 
Of careful nature, or of cunning art. 

How strong, how beaulcous, or how rich it he. 

But iuIU iu time to ruin. Sh^ksprark. 

Tho strong report (,f Art’nir’s death has worse 
KtTect uu them th.iii oti the comiumi sort: 

The vulgar only bhuke their eautious he. ids, 

(Jr whi>-per in the ear, wisely suspicions. C'ibrkr; 

Blest al ove men if he pereeives and feels 

The IdessingH h«* is heir lf>: He ! to whom 

Win prucidetil I'oietathei*. hate heipieatl.ed 

111 tills fair (lUtriet id iheir uatlte isle 

A free iuheiiUace. ('u.vii]eki,Ani>. 

TO CARESS, FONDLE. 

Both tbese terms mark a species of 
endearment. CARESS, like cherish, 
and the Fiencb chcrir and cher, comes 
from the Latin earns dear, signilS ing 
the expression of a tender sentiment. 
FONDLE, I'rora fmd, is a frequen- 
tative verb, sign il) ing to become 
of, or express o\\m\ fondness lor. 

We caress by words or actions ; we 
fondle by actions only : caresses are not 
always unsuitable ; \y\\\ fondling, which 
is the extreme of caressing, is not less 
unfit for the one who receives than for 
the one who gives : animals caress each 
other, as the natural mode of indicating 
their aflection ; fondling, which is the 
expression of perverted feeling, is pecu- 
liar to human beings, who alone abuse 
the faculties with which they are 
endowed. 

He, she knew, would intermix 
Grateful digressions and some high dispute 
With cuiijiigal caresses, Mii.ton. 

He strok’d her check to still her fear, 

Aiiti talk'd of sins cn raraher; 

Kuril lime enjuin'd her peiiuiU'C wild, 

Aud fondled un her like a child. Oat. 

CARNAGE, SLAUGHTER, MASSACRE, 
BUTCHERY. 

CARNAGE, from the Latin caro, car- 
nis, flesh, implies properly a collection 
of dead flesh ; that is, the reducing to 
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the state of dead flesh. SLAUGHTER 
from slay^ is the act of taking away life. 
MASSACRE, in French massacre^ 
comes from the Latin mactare to kill 
for sacrifice. BUTCHERY, from to 
butcher, signifies the act ot' butchering : 
in French boucherie, from bmche tlie 
mouth, it signifies the killing for food. 

Carnage respects the number of dead 
bodies made ; it may be said either of 
men or animals, but more commonly of 
the former t slaughter respects ilie act 
of taking away life, and the circum- 
stances of the agent : massacre and 
butchery respect the circumstances of 
tlie objects who are the sufferers ofthc 
ac.iion; the latter three arc said of 
human beings only. Carnage is the 
consequence of any impetuous attack 
frotiv a pow'erful enemy ; soldiers who 
get into a besieged town, or a wolf that 
breaks into a sheopfold, commonly make 
a dreadful carnage : slaughter is the 
c^iiisequencc of warfare; in battles the 
slaughter will be very considerable 
wliere both parties defend themselves' 
pertinaciously: a massacre is the con- 
se(|uence of secret and personal resent- 
ment between bodies of j)Cople ; it is 
al.vays a stain upon the nation by 
whom it is practised, as it cannot be 
effected without a violent breach of 
confidence, and a direct act of treachery ; 
of this description was the massacre 
of the Danes by the original Britons: 
butchery is the general accompaniment 
of a massacre ; defenceless women and 
children are coramonl) butchered by the 
savage furies who are most active in 
this work of blood. 

The rnrnaffe Juiio from the skies gurvey''l, 

And, tuiicii'd with grief, besjioke the blue-ey’d maid. 

I'OI’E. 

Vet. yet a little, and destructive slaughter 

Shall rugu uruuud, uud mar this beauteous prospect. 

UuWK. 

Our groaning count) y bled nt every vein 
Wlieii murders, rapes, and fj^assacrci prevuil'd^ 

fast us be sacri fleers, but not Wf chert, 

Shakhveake. 

CARRIAGE, GAIT, WALK. 

CARRIAGE, from the verb to carry 
{v. To bear, carry), signifies the act of 
carrying in general, but here that of 
carrying the liody. GAIT, from go, 
signifies the manner of going. WALK 
signifies the manner of walking. 

Carriage is here the most general 
term ; it respects the manner of carry- 


ing the body, whether in a state of 
motion or rest: gait is the mode of 
carrying the limbs and body whenever 
wo move : walk is the manner of carry- 
ing the body when we move forward to 
walk. A person*s carriage is some- 
what natural to him ; it is oih;n an 
indication of character, but admits of 
great change by education ; we may 
always distinguish a man as high or 
low, either in mind or station, by liis 
carriage: gait is artificial; we may 
contract a certain gait by habit ; the 
gait is therefore often taken for a bad 
habit of going, as when a person has a 
limping gait, or an unsteady gait : wclk 
is less definite than either, as it is 
applicable to the ordinary movements 
of men; theie is a good, a bad, or an 
indifterent walk; but it is not a matter 
of indifference which of these kinds of 
walk we have ; it is the great art of the 
dancing-muster to give a good walk, 

l»|Hm lier ni*nriM‘ Mpproucli to llornib’s she «ti'p]>(*d 
lK*tbu* iheotiiiM' liuly, wliucaiuu forward with a ro- 
giilar oumpubod varringe. AuiuhuN. 

l.iffloss \\'xga\t, and »low, with mM'rning pain, 

.she dragged her loit'ring liiiiba along tiu* plain. 

SliKNHTuNK. 

In longth of tialn doxcunds hrr MW’eo]){ng gown, 

And by bur graceful walk tbu i|uceu of lov« is 
known. Dkvdbk. 


CASK, CAUSK. 

CASE, in Latin casus, from cado to 
full, chance, happen, signifies the thing 
fulling out. CAUSE, in French cause, 
Latin causa, is probably changed from 
case, and the J..atin casus. 

The case is mutter of fact ; the cause 
is matter of question : a case involves 
circumstances and (^^in sequences ; a 
cause involves reasons and arguments: 
a case is something to be learned ; a 
cause is something to bo decided. A 
case needs only to be stated; a cause 
must be defended : a cause may include 
casest but not vice versd : in all causes 
that are to be tried, there are many 
legal cases that inustte cited : whoever 
is interested in the cause of humanity 
will not be heedless of those cases of 
distress which are perpetually present- 
ing themselves. 

There is a double pxaiM due to virtue when it is 
lodged in a body that neenis to liave been prepared 
fur the lec' ption of vice; in many such eaten the 
soul und body do not seem to be fellows. Aduimok. 

1 was myself an advocate so long, that I never 
mind what advocates say, but what tlii y prove, aial 
I can only eEamiue |>roofs in caunet brought lierore 
mo. Sir W Jorer. 
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TO CAST, THROW, HURL. 

CAST, in Danish kaste, Armoric 
ca^z to throw, Welsh kothi to throw. 
THROW, in Saxon thrawan, is rijost 
probably a variation of thrust, in Latin 
trudo, Chaldee terad to thrust repeat- 
edly. HURL, like the word whirl, 
comes from the Saxon hirfioen, hiveor- 
flan, German, &c. wirbcl, Teutonic 
wirvel, Danish hvirvel, hvirvler, Latin 
verto, ^yro, which are all derived from 
the Hebrew or^al round, signifying to 
turn lound. 

These terms all express the idea of 
sending one object from another. To 
CiCit is often a negative act, to throw is 
always positive. We cast clothes by 
simply ceasing to wear them, but we 
throw off clothes by removing them 
from the person with an actual effort. 
Hence the word cast is most aptly ap- 
plied when the manner of the action is 
left undeHned, and the word throw 
when it is intended to be expressly 
defined ; as to cast anchor, which may 
either be done by simply letting it 
down, or by sending it forth from one 
with force: so to cast seed into the 
ground may be simply to lot it fall in, 
or to cast anything into a box ; but to 
throw anything into the sea, or to 
throw seed into the ground, implies a 
specific act done in a specific manner. 

Thoy cast the lots into the tirti, niul, having munc 
hU]«|ilic:uion to the guiU to direct ttieni. they drew 
tlieui out. PtrrTKn. 

While thro' ttiu ucighb'riug ilehlfl the sower stalks 
With ineiistir'd step, anil liberal throws the grain 
Into llie fatliii'ul bosom of the ground. Thomson. 

For the same reason casimff is applied 
to what is done by a process of nature, 
as animals cast their young, or cast their 
coats, or to what, is acted on by uncon- 
scious agents ; as a ship or a person is 
cast on a shore. 

Kor. ere tlio beech and elm have cast their leaf 
Deciduous, when now No\ ember dark 
(.Miecks vegetation in the torpid plant 
Kx)M>s'd to his cold breath, the tusk begins. 

CeWPEK. 

Throwing is not merely an act of 
direct purpose, but frequently of a vio- 
lent or offensive pui’pose; as to throw 
stones or dust at a person, to throw down 
the gauntlet. 

O war, thou son o( hell f 
Whom angry heaveni do make their minisler. 
l^rtm in tha frozen bosoms of our port 
Hut coals of vengeance ! Shakspkari. 

So to cast a glance ma^ be simply 
to direct I he eye to an object, but to 


CAST. 

throw an angry look is the result of 
anger. 

As far as 1 could cast my eyes 

Upon the sea, somethiug uielhoughl did rise 

Like bluish mists. Dkydkn. 

How far the little candle throws his l)eam8l 
So shines a good deed in a uuughty world. 

Shakspeabe. 

The word cast, from the generality of 
its meaning, is properly employed in the 
higher style of writing, and in reference 
to higher subjects : when throw is used 
in respect to any but familiaf subjects, it 
is taken figuratively ; as to throw Vi\e\l 
over a matter, to throw light upon a 
subject. 

Happy the morbd who hns traced effects 
To their lirst cause, cast fear beneath his feet. 

And death, uud roaring hell's voracious Ores. 

CoWPKU, AFi'EU VlROIfi. 

Of towering talenlH and terro'^trial aims , 
Methinks I sec, as thrown from her high sphere, 

Tho glorious fragments of a soul immoriai. Yovho, 

When applied to similar objects, they 
preserve the same distinction ; throwing 
requires a greater ettbrtor more violence 
than casting, as to cast away prejudices, 
to throw off iiabits, &.c. 

You see, sir, that, in this enlightened age, I am 
hold enough 1o coui'ess that, iusicud of casting away 
all our oUl prejmlices, we cheiUlt them to a very 
cunsiderublo degree. Buhke. 

Wo should uncover our nakcih)e.o.s hy throwing off 
that Chiistinn religion 'vvhicli has hitherto been our 
boast and comfort. liujufi;. 

To hurl is a violent species of throw- 
ing, employed only on extraordinary 
occasions. Sometimes it denotes the 
vehemence of the agent : 

And on tho swain 

On some, iroiaitieut, seizing, hurts them in. 

Thomson. 

hut still oftencr the magnitude of the 
object, or the extremity of the occasion. 
The giants, who made war against 
heaven, are feigned to have been hurled 
by the thunderbolts of Jupiter down to 
the earth. 

Wreath my head 

W'ith (laming meteors, load my arms with thuuder. 

Which, as 1 nimbly cut my cloudy way, 

ril hurl on this ungrateful eurtlu Tats. 

CAST, TURN, DESCRIPTION. 

CAST, from the verb to cast (v. To 
cast), signifies that which is cast, and 
here, by an extension o^ the sense, the 
form in which it is cast, TURN, from 
the verb to turn, signifies also the act 
of turning, or the manner of being 
turned, DESCRIPTION signifies the 
act of describing, or the thing which is 
to be described. 
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What is cast is artiAcial ; what turns 
is natural : the former is the act of some 
foreign agent; the latter is the act of 
the subject itself: hence cast, as appli- 
cable to persons, respects that which 
they are made by circumstances ; turn 
that which they are by themselves: 
thus there are religious casts in India, 
that is, men cast in a certain form of 
religion ; and men of a particular moral 
cast, that is, such as are cast in a par- 
ticular moyld as respects their thinking 
and acting : so in like manner men of 
a particular turn ; that is, as respects 
their inclinations and tastes. 

My mind is of siic.li a iiartic'iilar ca^f, that the fall* 
iii;{ «il' a shovter ol rain, or tho w hisiliuB of tho wind 
at such a timo (tlu* iiij'ht Bcasou). is apt to (ill my 
thuu<'iilti with something awful and suUmiiii. 

Addibuw. 

Th«rp is a vary odd turn of thought rci{iiircil for 
this sort of writing (ilu* fairy way of wiiling, ns 
DryMeii calls it): and it is iin{Missil)le for n poet to 
suectM'd in it w h«) has iiot a particular cast of fancy. 

ADDI^O^f. 

The cast is that which marks a man 
to others ; the turn is that which may 
be known only to a man's self ; the de- 
scription is that by which ho is described 
or made known to others. 

Christian statesmen think that thosedo not believe 
('hristianity who do not care it should lat preuciied 
to thu poor. Hut, ns they know that charily is uot> 
von (hied to any description, they are not deprived 
of a due and anxious sensation of pity to the dis- 
tresses of the miserable great. Buukk. 

CAUSK, REASON, MOTIVE. 

CAUSE (V. Case) is supposed to sig- 
nify originally the same as case; it 
means however now, by distinction, the 
case or thing happening hetbro another 
as its cause. REASON, in Frentdi 
raison, Latin ratio, from ratus, parti- 
ciple of rear to think, signifies the thing 
thought, estimated, or valued in the 
mind. MOTIVE, in French motif, 
from the Latin motus, participle of 
moveo to move, signifies the thing that 
brings into action. 

Cause respects the order and con- 
nexion of things ; reason the move- 
ments and operations of the mind ; mo- 
tives the movements of the mind and 
body. Cause is properly the generic 
term ; reason and motive are specific : 
every reason or motive is a cause, hut 
every cause is not a reason or motive. 
Cause is said of all inanimate objects ; 
reason and motive of rational agents : 
whatever happens in the world happens 
from some cause mediate or immeuiate ; 
the priixyiry or first cause of all is God : 


whatever opinions men hold, they ought 
to bo able to assign a substantial reason 
for them ; and for whatever they do, they 
ought to have a sufficient motive. 

Thrt wise and learned among the very lientlien 
themselves have all ncknuwleilged some first waustt, 
w-licrctiiM)ii iiriginally the being of all things de- 
pendeth: neither havctheyotlicrwise spoken of that 
cause than as an agent which, knowing what and 
W'iiy it worketh, observctli in working an exact luw'. 

HUUKKR. 

If we commemorate any mystery of our redemption 
or article of our faith, we oii>;ht to eonlirm our ladief 
of it by considering all those reasons upon which it 
is built. Nki.sum. 

As the cause gives birth to tho efletd, 
so does the reason give birth to the con- 
clusion, and the motive gives birth to 
tho action. Between cause and effect 
there is a necessary connexion : what- 
ever in the natural world is capable of 
giving birth to another thing is an ade- 
quate cause ; but in the moral world 
there is not a necessary connexion 
between reasons and their results, or 
and their actions ; the state of 
the agent’s mind is not always such as 
to be acted upon according to the nature 
of things : every adeejuate reason will 
not be followed by its natural conclu- 
sion, for every man will not believe who 
has reasons to believe, nor yield to the 
r€aso?is that would lead to a right belief; 
and every motive will not be accom- 
panied with its corresponding action, for 
every man will not act who has a motive 
for acditig, nor act in the manner in 
which his motives ought to dictate. 

Cut uflT tho causes, and tho ctrccts will ceaso. 

And all the uiuving madness fall tu peace. Djivocur. 

Cjuuil reasons must of force givo way to hotter. 

HiIAKSI'KARX, 

Kv<>ry pririoiptn that is a motive to goml actions 
ought to bo encouraged. AintisoN. 

TO CAUSE, OCCASION, CREATE. 

To CAUSE, from the substantive 
cause iv. Case), naturally signifies tu be 
the cause of. OCCASION, from the 
noun occasion, signifies to be the occa- 
sion of. CREATE, in Latin creatus, 
participle of creo, coyics from the Greek 
Kptia to command, and stpatpu to per- 
form. 

What is caused seems to follow natu* 
rally ; what is occasioned follows inci- 
dentally, or what occasions may be inci- 
dental, but necessary : what is created 
receives its existence arbitrarily. A 
wound causes pain ; accidents occasion 
delay ; busy-bodies create mischief. 
The misfortunes of ( hildreii cause ^eat 
ailiiction to their parents ; business 
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occdsions a person's late attendance at 
a place; disputes and misunderstand- 
irigs create animosity and ill will. The 
cause of a person’s misfortunes may 
oflhn be traced to his own misconduct: 
the improper behaviour of one person 
may occasion another to ask for an ex- 
planation : jealousies are created in the 
minds of relatives by an unnecessary 
reserve and distance. 

Sc.ir«:»*ly an ill to liiiman life belongs 
Uiit what our I'uliieH cause, or mutual wrongs. 

Jknyns. 

Oft/'n have the terrors of consctonco ttccasumed 
inward paroxysms, or vmlful agitations oCtho miml. 

lll.AIK, 

As long as the powers or abilitieB wliioh are ns- 
cilaed to others iire exerted in a sphere of action re- 
mote fiom ours, and not brought into cunipetitinn 
Willi talents of tlie same kind to which we have pre- 
tensions, they create no jealousy. Ill air. 

CAUTIOUS, WARY, CIRCUMSPECT. 

CAUTIOUS (v. Careful), and 
WARY, from beware, have both the 
orijrinal raetininjr aiding against: 
CIRCUMSPECT, fropi circunupicio 
to look about, signifies literally looking 
on all sides. The idea of using great 
care lor the preventing of evil is common 
to these terms, but they vary in the 
degree and object of the care. Cautious 
exjiresses less than wartj ; we must be 
cautious on all occasions where there is 
danger, but we must he wary where 
there is groat danger. A tradesman 
must he cautious in his deaUng.s with 
all men, but he mu.st be wary when ho 
has to deal with designing men. 

Flush'd l)y tin* spirit of llie I'oniul year. 

Bf gically ftiu/u»us of jour sliding hearts. 

Thomson, 

Lot not Unit vary cuution, wliich is the fruit of 
expi'iifin'e, degciu'iuie into eialt. Riaik. 

Cautious and y\iry are used in re- 
ference to practical matters, or the 
common matlers of business, where the 
senses or bodily powers are more exer- 
cised than the mind : circumspect is 
used in reference to matters of theory or 
conlemplation, when the mind is prin- 
cipally employed. traveller must be 
cautious in passing along a road that is 
not familiar to him ; he must be wary 
in passing over slipper) and dangerous 
places. A man must be circumspect 
when he transacts business of particular 
importance and delicacy. Hence it is 
that cautious and wary may be said of 
the brute creation ; circumspect only of 
rational beings. 

With eautum slop he nearer drew, 

By the thick shade cuiireal'd from view. Gay. 


’Tis not fhirn cocks thy fate I dread. 

But let thy cyevwary tread 

Avoid yon well. Gay. 

No pious man can lie so circumspect in the care 
of his conscience us the covetous man is in that of 
his JKNlkut. ST££IK 

TO CEASE, LEAVE OFF, DISCON- 
TINUE. 

CEASE, in French cesser, Latin 
cesso, from cessi, perfect of cedo to yield, 
signifies to giVe up, or put an end to. 
LEAVE is in Saxon helifau to rem:iin, 
in Swetlish lifwa, low German leven, 
with which the Latin linquo, liqui, 
Greek \mrui to leave, are connected. 
DISCONTINUE, with the privative 
dis, expresses the opposite of continue. 

To cease is neuter ; to leave off and 
discontinue are active : we cease from 
doing a thing ; we leave off or diseon- 
/iVit/c a thing. Ce^iwis used either for 
particular actions or general habits; 
leave off more usually and properly tor 
particular actions ; discontinue for ge- 
neral habits. A rcsiless spoiled child 
never crying until it has obtained 
what it wants ; it is a mark of impa- 
tience nut to cease lamenting when one 
is in pain. A labunrer leaves off his 
work at any given hour. A delicate 
person discontinues liivS visits when they 
are found nut to bo agreeable. It 
should be our first endeavour to cease. 
to do evil. It is never good to leave off 
working whilo there is anything to do, 
and time to do it in. The discontinu- 
ing a good practice without adequate 
grounds evinces great instability of 
character. 

A surccssful author is I'lpially in danger of the 
diniiiiutiun of his fume, whether he continues or 
ceases to write. Johnson. 

As harsh anil irri'gular sound U not liarniony, so 
neither is baiitiiiig a ciixhii n oratory: llitrofure. in 
my humlile opinion, a ei rtain divine of llie liisiordei 
would do well lt» /trfi't* this lyf". Swikt, 

I w’ould eheerfully have Ixirne the whole expense 
ofit.ifiny private estublislimout of native readers 
aiul writers, which 1 cnniiut with convenience dis- 
continue at present, did not require mure titan half 
of the roonthlv expense wliuh the completion of a 
Digest would in my opinion demand. 

Sir W. Jones. 

TO CELFJ3RATE, COMMEMORATE. 

CELEBRATE, in Latin celebratus, 
participle of cehhro, from Celebris, sig- 
nifies to make celebrated. COMME- 
MORATE, in Latin commemoratus, 
participle of commemoro, compounded 
of com or cum and memoro to keep in 
mind, signifies to keep in the memory 
of a number. 
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Commemorate is a species of ceU- 
bratin^ ; we always commemorate when 
we celebrate^ but not vice versa. Every 
thing is celebrated which is distin- 
guished by any marks of attention, 
without regard to the time of the event, 
wliether present or past ; but nothing 
is commemorated but what has been 
past. A marriage or a birthday is 
celebrated; the anniversary of any na- 
tional event is commemorated. Cele- 
brating is not limited to any species of 
events or circumstances ; whatever in- 
terests any number of persons is ccle- 
brated: c'j7n7nemoratwg is confinetl to 
whatever is thought of sufficient im- 
pt)rtance to be borne in mind, whether 
of a public or private nature. The 
election of a favourite member is cele- 
In'uted by those who have contributed 
to liis success : a remarkable preserva- 
tion, whether national or individual, 
sometimes demands some signal act of 
coT7imemorati on. 

Tile Olympian games were celebrated ouce in flve 
yiMlW. ’ ^ POTTKR. 

These great works she was not backward to com- 
memorate. Most of luT eri'ctions bore, mutatig mu- 
tandis, the same inscription ; and perhaps tlieru is no 
Knglish title si fretpieuily nndsucopionsly rocoided 
in stone and niatble as the Countess of Pembroke. 

Celebrating is a festive as well as 
social act ; it may be sometimes serious, 
hut it is mostly mingled with more or 
less of gaiety and mirth : comtnemo- 
ratUig is a solemn act ; it may bo some- 
times festive and social, but it is always 
mingled with what is serious, and may 
be altugether solitary ; it is suited to 
the occasion, and calculated to revive in 
the mind suitable impressions of what 
is past. The birth-day of our sovereign 
is always celebrated by his people with 
such marks of honour and congratula- 
tion as are due from subjects to a 
prince: the providential escape of our 
nation from destruction Ijy the Gun- 
powder Plot is annually comrtiemorated 
by a public act of devotion, as also by 
popular demonstrations of joy. The 
Jews celebrate their least of the Pass- 
over: as Christians, wc commemorate 
the sufferings and death of our Saviour, 
by partaking of the Lord’s Supper. 

It faded at the crowing of the cock ; 

Some say, that e\er ’g/iinst that season conies, 
Wbeivin our Saviour^s birth \g celebrated. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 

SllAKSPEABB. 

Though the virtue of the legal sacrillce was now 
ceased, yet the reason why that time was apjaffuted 
tbr it stlli continued, theie being as mucli ruaMUi h hy 


ics» 

ClirUt's deitih should be cowmemoru/cd by our Cliris- 
tiau sacrifice, ns tiiero wua that It should lie fore- 
shown niul typified by the legal, about tlie time that 
it happened. Hkvf.uij»«. 

CELESTIAL, HEAVENLY. 

CKLESTIAL and IIEAVEN^.Y 
derive their difference in signification 
from their different origin : they both 
literally imply belonging to heaven; 
but the former, from the Latin caelum, 
signifies belonging to the heaven of 
heathens; the latter, which has its 
origin among believers in the true God, 
has acquired a superior sense, in regard 
to heaceti as the habitation of the Al- 
mighty. This distinction is pretty faith- 
fully observed in their application : 
lestial is applied mostly in the natural 
sense of the heavens ; heaveithj is 
enqiloyed more commonly in a spiritual 
sense. Hence we spi‘ak of the celestial 
globe as distinguished from the terres- 
trial ; of the celestial bodies ; of Oly in pus, 
as the celestial abode of Jupiter; of the 
celestial deities. 

Tuin* warn’d by the celestial inosBong»*r, 

Tlu* pious prince aioHC, w illi hasty fiuir. PuYDEiir. 
Unhappy soul (lair Thutls thus replies, 

While Icuri* celestial trickle from her eyes). IVu'k, 

But, on the other hand, of iho hearenlt/ 
liahilation, oi heuvenl?/ joys or bliss, of 
heave7ily spirits, and the like. 

But now he Bei7.'d HrUeis’ hcar*nli/ charms, 

And of my vuluur’8 pi i/.e defraudM my arms. Poi'K. 

ThiiH havin'; snid, the hero bound his brows 
Willi leafy brancluH, then pel form'll hU vows; 
Adoring first the geuhis of the plfice, 

Thun Hurili, the inutlicr of the hcaiwnly race. 

Dkyden. 

TO CENSURE, ANIMADVERT, 
CRITICISE. 

CENSURE. V, T^o accuse, ANI- 
M A D V K RT, V. A 7iimadversion. C RI- 
TICISE, V. Aiiimadversion, 

To censure exi)resses less than to 
anmadverl or criticise; one may al- 
ways censure when one animadverts or 
criticises. To censure and animadvert 
are both personal, the one direct, the 
other indirect ; criticism is directed to 
things, and not to persons only. Cen» 
suring consists in finding some fault, 
real or supposed : it refers mostly to the 
conduct of individuals. Animadvert 
consists in suggesting some error or 
impropriety ; it refers mostly to matters 
of opinion and dispute; criticism con- 
sists in minutely examining the intrinsic 
characteristics and appreciating the 
merits of each individually or the whole 
collectively ; it refers to mutters of 
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science and learning. To censure re- 
quires no more than simple assertion ; 
its justice or propriety often rests on the 
authority of the individual: animad- 
visions require to bo accompanied with 
reasons ; those who animadvert on the 
proceedings or opinions of others must 
state some grounds for their objections. 
Criticism is altogether argumentative 
and illustrative; it takes nothing for 
granted, it analyzes and decomposes, it 
compares and combines, it asserts and 
supports the assertions. The office of 
the censi.rer is the easiest and least 
honourable of the three; it may be 
assumed by ignorance and imperti- 
nence, It may be performed for the pur- 
pose of indulging an angry or imperious 
temper. The task of animadvertmg is 
delicate ; it may be resorted to for the 
indulgence of an overweening self-con- 
ceit. The office of a critic is both 
arduous and honourable ; it cannot be 
filled by any one incompetent for the 
charge without exposing his arrogance 
and folly to merited contempt. 

Many an author has boon dojocted at the censure 
of one whuin liu has lookod upon as an idiot. 

AnnisoN. 

I wish, Sir, you would do u« th« favour to ant- 
madvt rt rroquontly upon tho false taste tlie town is 
in, with relation to tiie plays as well as opexas. 

Steele. 

It is ridiculous for any man to criticise on the 
works of anutlior wlio lias not distinguished himself 
by his own perforniunces. Addison. 

TO CKNSUUK, CARP, CAVIL. 

CENSURE, V. To accuse. CARP, 
in Latin carpo, signifies to pluck. 
CAVIL, in French cari/Zer^ Latin ca- 
villor, from cavilla a taunt, and cavus 
hollow, signifies to bo unsound or un- 
substantial in spoedi. 

To censure respects positive errors ; 
to carj) and cavil have regard to what 
is trivial or imaginary : the former is 
employed for errors in persons; the 
latter for supposed defects in things. 
Censures arc frequently necessary from 
those who have the authority to use 
them ; a good father will censure his 
children when their conduct is censura- 
ble. Carping and cavilling are re- 
sorted to only to indulge ill- nature or 
seVf-conceit : whoever owes another a 
grudge will be most disposed to carp at 
all he does* in order to lessen him in the 
esteem of others: those who contend 
more for victory than truth will be apt 
to ea»il when they are at a loss for fair 
argument : party politicians rai^) at the 


measures of administration ; infidels 
cavil at the evidences of Christianity, 
because they are determined to dis- 
believe. 

From A consciousinesB of his own integrity, a man 
assumes force enough to despise tho little cunsures of 
ignorance and malice. Budokli.. 

It is always thus with pedants; they will ever bo 
if a gentleman or man of honour puts pen 
to papier. Stkkle. 

Envy and cavil are the natural fruits of laziness 
and ii'noranco. uhich was probably tlie reason that 
in the heathen mythology Momiis is said to he the 
son of Nox and Somuiis, of darkness and sleep. 

Addison. 

CKHTAIN, SURE, SECURE. 

CERTAIN, in French certaw, Latin 
certus, comes from cerno to perceive, 
because what we sec or perceive is sup- 
posed to be put beyond doubt. SURE 
and SECURE are variations of the 
same word, in French su?\ German 
sicker^ low Gorman seker, &c., Latin 
securus ; this is compounded of se isine) 
apart, and cwra, signifying without care, 
requiring no care. 

Cerlaifi and sure have regard to a 
person’s convictions; secure to his in- 
terests or condition : one is certain from 
actual knowledge or from a belief in 
others ; one is sure from a reliance upon 
others ; one is secure wlien free from 
danger. We can be certain of nothing 
future but death ; wo may be sure that 
God will fulfil his promises in his own 
way ; we may be secure against any 
loss or mischief if we use proper pre- 
cautions. 

He wrote them with tho certaintj/ of their being 
uppusctl, sifted, examined, uml reviled. (ioi.nsMJTH. 

It is very curtain that a man of sound re.if*on ran- 
iiot forbear closing with religion ujain an impartial 
exammatiun of it. AuotsoN. 

Wlien these everlasting doors are thrown open, wo 
may Ix'xure that the pleasuies and beautios of this 
place will infinitely transcend our present hopes and 
expectations, and \hat the glorious appearance of 
the throne of (iutl will rise inflnitcly beyond whatever 
wo uro able to conceive of it. Addison. 

1 look upon our situation as perfectly recKre; they 
p.ay us great res)>eet, and take the utmost pains that 
we shall nut be imiiosed upon. Brydone. 

Ill respect to things the distinction is 
similar : facts, principles, and rules are 
certain which are certainly known and 
admitted ; rules, methods, guides, &c., 
are sure^ which guard against error and 
may he depended upon ; a place may 
be secure which serves to secure or pre- 
serve with certainty from mischief or 
danger. 

If the barriers of law should be broken down upon 
ideas of convenience, even of public convenience, we 
shall nu longer have any thing certmn among us. 

Burke 
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Although there is nothing morclovel) th.iii virtue, 
and the practice of it is the surest way to stdid Imp- 
pitiess, even in this life; yet titles, estates, and fan- 
tastical pleasures, are more ardently »)ught alter by 
most men than the natural gralihcatious of a rt>asou- 
ablo mind. Addisok. 

A u honourable and fair profit is tho boat security 
against avarice and rapacity. Uukkc. 

CESSATION, STOP, REST. 

INTERMISSION. 

CESSATION, from the verb to ceases 
marks the condition of leaving off. 
STOP, from to stoj), marks that of 
being stopped or prevented from going 
on. REST, from to rest^ marks the 
state of being cjuiet; and INTER- 
MISSION, from tntermity marks that 
of ('.easing occasionally. 

To cease respects the course of things ; 
w hatever does not go on has 
things mwg of themselves : stop respects 
some external action or intluence ; no- 
thing stops but what is supposed to be 
stopped or hindered by another : rest is 
a species of cessation that regards labour 
or exertion ; whatever docs not move or 
exert itself is at rest : intermission is a 
species of cessation only for a time or at 
certain intervals. That which ceases 
or stops is supposed to be at an end ; 
rest or intermission supposes a renewal. 
A cessation of hostilities is at all times 
desirable : to put a stop to evil practices 
is sometimes the most difficult and 
dangerous of all undertakings: rest 
after fatigue is indispensable, for labour 
w iihoiit intermission exhausts the frame. 
The rain ceases, a person or a ball st(tps 
running, the labourer rests from his 
toil, a fever is intermittent. There is 
nothing in tho world which does not 
cease to exist at one period or another ; 
death sttyps every one sooner or later in 
his career : whoever is vexed with the 
cares of getting riches will And no rest 
for. his mind or body ; he will labour 
without intermission of^tentimes only to 
heap troubles on himself. 

Who then would court the pomp of guilty power. 
When the mind cickenii at the weary allow. 

And fliea to temporary death for case? 

When half our life's cessali(m of our being. Stiblk. 

In all those motions and operations which are in- 
ce8santl3^ going on througliout nature there is no 
itop nor interruption. Blaib. 

The refreshing rest and peaceful night are the 
portion of him only who lies down weary with honest 
labour. Johnsow. 

WhetbCT the time of intemisshn is spent in com- 
pany or in solitude, in necessary business or invo* 
liuitary levities, the understanding is equally nb- 
straetTO from the object of inquiry. JoH vso». 


CHAIN, FETTER, BAND, SHACKLE. 

CHAIN, in French chatne* Latin ca 
tena, probably contracted from captma 
and capio, signifies that which takes <or 
holds. FETTER, in German fessel, 
comes from fassen to lay hold* of. 
BAND, from bind, signifies that which 
binds. SHACKLE, in Saxon scctcul, 
signifies that which makes a creature 
shake or move irregularly by confining 
the legs. 

All these terms designate tho instru- 
ment by which animals or men are con- 
fined. Chain is general and indefinite ; 
all the rest aro species of chahis : but 
there are many chains which do not 
come under tho other names ; a chain 
is indefinite as to its make ; it is made 
generally of iron rings, hut of different 
sizes and shapes: fetters are larger, 
they consist of many stout chains: 
bands arc in general any thing which 
confines the body or tho limbs; they 
may be cither chains or even cords : 
shackle is that species of chain which 
goes on the logs to ctonfine Ihem ; male- 
factors of tho worst order have fetters 
on different parts of their bodies, and 
shackles on their legs. 

These terms may all be used figura- 
‘ tively. The substantive chain is applied 
generally to whatever confines like a 
chain, and the verb io chain signifies to 
confine as with a chain : thus the mind 
is chained to rules, according to the 
opinions of tho free thinkers, when men 
adhere strictly to rule and order: tho 
noun fetter is seldom used except in tho 
proper sense, but the verb \o fetter sig- 
nifies to control or prevent tho proper 
exercise of the mind, as to be fettered 
by systems. Band in the figurative 
sense is applied, partfcularly in poetry, 
to every thing which is supposed to 
serve the purpose of a band; thus love 
is said to have its silken bands. Shackle, 
whether as a substantive or a verb, 
retains the idea of impeding the pro- 
gress of a person, not in his body only, 
but also in his mind*and in his moral 
conduct ; thus a man who commences 
life with a borrowed capital is shackled 
in his commercial concerns by the 
interest ho has to pay, and the obliga- 
tions he has to discharge. 

AlnuKhty wisdom never acts io vain, 

Nur sliall the soul, on which it has bestow'd 
Such powers, e'er perish like an earthly clodx 
But purg’d at length flrom foul corruption’s stain. 
Freed from her prison, and unbound her chain, 

She shall her native stieogth and native skies regain, 

JaMvmw 
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LegislatureA have no niles to bind them but the 
great iirinciples of justice and equity. These they 
are bound to uhoy and fotlow ; and rather to enlarge 
and enlighten law l)y the liberality of legislative rea- 
son, than to fetter their higher capacity by the uar- 
roT-v couHtructluns of suborUinate artiticial justice. 

ItURKE. 

Iy^eak his bands of sleep asunder. 

And rouse him like a rattling iieal of thunder. 

Duydrk. 

It is the freedom of the spirit that gives worth and 
life to the perlorroance. Hut a servant commonly is 
less free tn mind than couditiou; his very will 
seems to be in bonds and shackles, botjTU. 

CHANCE, FORTUNE, FATE. 

CHANCE (v. AcciUetil) is bore con- 
sidered as the cause of what falls out. 
FORTUNE, in French /or/wwe, Latin 
f&t'tunUf from fors chance. FATE, 
in Latin faium, from J'atum participle 
ofyb/’ to speak or decree, signifies that 
which is decreed, or the power of de- 
creeing. 

These terms have served at all times 
as cloaks for human ignorance, and 
before mankind were favoured by the 
light of Divine Revelation they had an 
imaginary importance, which has now 
happily vanished. Believers in Divine 
Providence no longer conceive the events 
of the world as left to themselves, or as 
under the control of any unintelligent 
or unconscious agent, but ascribe the 
whole to an overruling mind, which, 
though invisible to the bodily eye, is 
clearly to bo traced by the intellectual 
eye wherever we turn ourselves. In 
conformity, however, to the precon- 
ceived notions attached to these words, 
we now employ them in regard to the 
agency of secondary causes. But how 
fur a Christian may use them, without 
disparagement to the majesty of the 
Divine Being, it is not so much my 
business to inquire, as to deline their 
ordinary acceptation. In this ordinary 
sense chance '\^ the generic, /oWwwe and 
fate are specific terms ; chance applies 
to all things personal or otherwise; 
fortune and fate are mostly said of that 
which is personal. Chance neither 
forms orders nor designs : neither know- 
ledge nor intention is attributed to it ; its 
events are uncertain and variable : /or- 
tune forms plans and designs, but with- 
out choice ; we attribute to it an inten- 
tion without discernment ; it is said to 
be blind * fate forms plans and chains 
of causes; intention, knowledge, and 
power, are attributed to it ; its views are 
fixed, its results decisive. A person 
goes as cAunce directs him when he has 
no express object to determine his 


choice one way or other ; his fortune 
favours him if without any expectation 
he gets the thing he wishes ; his fate 
wills it if he reaches the desired point 
contrary to what he intended. Men's 
success in their undertakings depends 
oftencr on chance than on their ability ; 
we are ever ready to ascribe to ourselves 
what we owe to our good fortune ; it is 
the fate of some men to fail in every 
thing they undertake. When speaking 
of trivial matters, this language is un- 
questionably innocent, and any objec- 
tion to their use must spring from an 
over scrupulous conscience. If I suffer 
my horse to direct me in the road I 
take to London, I may fairly attribute 
it to chance if 1 lake the right instead 
of the left ; and if in consequence I meet 
with an agreeable companion by the way, 
I shall not hesitate to call it iny good 
fortune; and if, in spite of any pre- 
vious intention to the contrary, I should 
be led to take the same road repeatedly, 
and as often meet with an agreeable 
companion, I shall immediately say that 
it IS my fate to meet with an agreeable 
companion whenever I go to London. 

S<»inc tlu'ii* arc* who utterly jirosrrihe the name of 
chance as a woiil of impioiis uud piolaiiu sigiiilica- 
tiuu: and iudeud if it be t.ikeu b\ us ui that simisv in 
:« -vst'd hy the heathens, so as to maku 
any thin;' env lai in respect oi (hsi liinisL'If, their 
exception on;;).i to he udniitted. But to say a thin;!; 
|s a chance or casualty as it relates tu second euin _ 
is not prolaut ..ess, btit a great truth. South. 

Chance aids their daring with unhup’d success. 

nUYUKN. 

We should learn that none hut intellectual po.s* 
sesMons niv vrhat we can properl) call our ow u. All 
things 1 rum without are but Irorrowed. What bur- 
tune gives us is not ours, and w hatever she gives she 
can take uway. Stf.sle. 

Since fate divides then, since 1 must lose thee. 

For pity’s sake, for love’s, ohl sufl'er mo, 

'riiiis languivhiiig, tints dying, tu approach thee. 

And sigh my last adieu upon thy bosom. Tkapp. 

CHANCE, PROBABILITY. 

CHANCE, V. Accident, chance. 
PROBABILITY, in French probabi- 
lite, Ijtxxm probatnlitas, itom probabilis 
and probo to prove, signifies the qua- 
lity of being able to be proved or made 
good. 

The.so terms are both employed in 
forming an estimate of future events ; 
but the chance is either for or against, 
Wxo probability is always for a thing. 
Chance is but a degree of probability ; 
there may in this latter case be a chance 
where there is no probability. A chance 
affords a possibility ; many chances are 
requisite to constitute a probability. 
What has been once may, under similar 
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circumstances, bo again ; for that there 
iy a chance ; what has fallen to one man 
may fall to another ; so far he has a 
chance in his favour; but in all the 
chances of life there will be no proba- 
bility of success, where a man does not 
unite industry with integrity. Chance 
cannot be calculated upon ; it is apt to 
produce disappointment: probability 
justifies hope; it is sanctioned by ex- 
perience. 

Ttius etjual d<*uths ave doalt witli eciual chance, 

Uy tunu they quit their gruuud. by turus advance. 

J)Kyi)KN. 

“There never nppoar,” says Swift, “ more than five 
or Rix men of Kcuiusi in an age, but if they were 
nnitcd, ttie world could not stand before lluMii." It is 
happy, therefore, for mankind that of this uubn 
there is no probability, John.on. 

CHANCE, HAZARD. 

CII.ANCE, V. Accident, chance. 
HAZARD comes from the oriental zar 
and tzar, signifying any thing bearing 
an impression, particularly the dice used 
ill chance games, culled by the Italians 
zara, and by the Spaniards azar, 

llotb these terms are employed to 
mark the course of future events, which 
is not discornible by the human eye. 
With the Deity there is neither chance 
nor hazard; his plans are the result of 
omniscience: but the designs and 
actions of men arc all dependent on 
chance or hazard. Chance may be 
la\ ourable or unfavourable, more com- 
monly the former : hazard is always un- 
favourable; it is proiicrly a species of 
chance. There is a chance either of 
gaining or losing : there is a hazard of 
losing. In most speculations the chance 
of succeeding scarcely outweighs the 
hazard of losing. 

Agaii).^t ill chances men ore ever merry, 

Rut heaviness fureruns ihe guud <!vent. 

•SKAKHPEAltB. 

Tliougti wit and learning are cerbiin and habitual 
jxTfections of the mind, yet the declaration of thi-in, 
w hioh nlonu brings the repute, is subject to a thou- 
sand hazard§. .South. 

TO CHANGE, ALTER, VARY. 

CHANQE, in French changer, is 
probably derived from the middle Latin 
Cambio to exchange, signifying to take 
one thing for another. ALTER, from 
the I.atin alter another, signifies to 
make a thing otherwise. VARY, in 
Latin vario to make various, comes in 
all probabilitv from varus a spot or 
speckle, which destroys uniformity of 
appearance in any surface. 

We change a thing by putting an- ’ 


other in its place ; wo alter a thing by 
making it different from what it was 
before ; we ra/y it by altering it in dif • 
ferent manners and at different times. 
We change our clothes whenever 
put on others : the tailor alters clothes 
which are found not to fit ; and he varies 
the fashion of making them whenever 
he makes new. A man changes his 
habits, alters his conduct, and varies 
his manner of speaking and thinking, 
according to circumstances. A thing 
is changed without altering its kind ; 
it is altered without destroying its 
identity; and it is varied without de- 
stroying the similarity. We change 
our habitation, but it still remains a 
habitation ; we alter our house, but it 
still remains the same lionse ; we vary 
the manner of painting and decoration, 
but it may strongly resemble the man- 
ner in which it has been before ex- 
ecuted. 

TIa* geiipral ictncdy <if thosi* w ho nrc iinoasy w ith- 
out knowing the euuHe ia chnmjc of place. 

JoiU«HOM. 

All fhitigH are hutuVfT’d, nothing dii s; 

And here and llituv Ih’ unbodied spirit flies j 
]iy time, or foree, or mirknehs, d.sjMWHess'd, 

And iotlgcif, where it lights, in man or beast. 

Drvdkv. 

In evnrv w'ork of the imagination, iho disposilion 
of parts, the insertion of incidents, and n.seord(*co' 
rations, may he varied n thutisiind ways with e(|nal 
propriety, Johnson. 

TO CHANGE, EXCHANGE, HARTER, 
SUHSTITUTE. 

CHANGE, V. To change, alter. EX- 
CHANGE is compounded of e ox ex 
and change, signifying to change in the 
place of anotlier. BARTER is sup- 
posed to come from the French baratcr, 
a sea term for indemnification, and also 
for circumvention ; hence it has derived 
the meaning of a mercenary exchange. 
SUBSTITUTE, in French suhstitut, 
Latin substitutus, from sub and statuo, 
signifies to place one thing in the room 
of another. 

The idea of putting one person or 
thing in the place of another is common 
to all these terras, which varies in the 
manner and the object. Change is the 
generic, the rest are specific terms: 
whatever is exchanged, bartered, or 
substituted, is changed, but nut vice 
vend. To change in respect to persons 
is to take one for another, without re- 
gard to whether they arc alike or dif- 
ferent, as a king changes his ministers, 
any person may change his servants ; 
to exchange is to take one person iu 
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return for another who is in like con- 
dition, as prisoners are exchanged in 
time of wai*. 

All, Sir,” said the der\’iiie, “a house that changes 
its iiihul)ituutB BO oflon. Mini receives (»uc)i a jicr- 
liet4)iii successiua of guests, is uot a )ialti(-e, but a 
earu^ansury/’ SvKorATou. 

Bemain thou here 

While sense can keep it on ! And sweetest, fairest. 
As 1 my poor self did exduinge fur ^ou 
To your so infinite loss, so in our trifles 
1 still do wiu. For my sake wear tiiis. 

Shakspeare. 

In respect to things, to change is to 
take any thing new or fresh, wiiether 
alike or different. Clothes may be 
changed^ or books may be changed^ or 
things may be changed for others quite 
different; to exchange is to take one 
thing fur another, that is, cither of the 
same kind or equivalent in value, as to 
exchange one commodity for another, 
one house, or one piece of land, for 
another. To change may often be the 
result of caprice, but to exchange is 
always an act either of discretion or 
necejisity. 

1 (!an add colours to tlie chameltfon. 

Change shaiios with I’loicus tor udvantugc. 

SHaKSPKARR. 

Our English merchant converts the tin of hib ov\ n 
country iulu gold, uud exchanges iU wool for ruides. 

AUDIbON. 

To barter is a species of exchanging^ 
namely, the giving of any commodity for 
others of the same or a ditterent kind ; 
it is confined properly to what passes by 
way of commerce, as, in dealing with 
savages, to barter toys or knives for 
provisions. 

Men must hiive made some considerable progress 
towards civilization before they aciiuired the idea of 
projATiy, BO as to be uuipiuiiited with the niostsimp.o 
of till coutiavts, that ol' cxchutigiug by barter one 
rude commoiUty I'ur another . lloBEUTbuN. 

To substitu e is to put one person in 
the place of another for the purpose of 
doing any service or filling any ollice, as 
to substitute one for another who has 
been drawn for the militia. 

Bard, Hut who is it like should lead his forces 
hither ? 

Hast The Duke of LaiVcaster and Woslniorcland j 
Against the Welsh himself and Harry Moumouth: 
But who is substituted ’gainst Uie French 
1 have no certain notice. Shakspeae e. 

In the moral application these terms 
bear the same analogy to each 
other, with this difference, that the 
word barter is taken in a bad sense. A 
person changes his opinions; but a 
proneness to such changes evinces a 
want of firmness in the character. A 
good king at his death exchanges a 


temporal for an eternal crown. The 
mercenary trader barters his conscience 
for paltry pelf. Men of dogmatical 
tempers substitute assertion tor proof, 
and abuse for argument. 

Those who licyond sea go will sadly And 
They change their climiite uuly, uot llteir mind. 

Crkecr 

If the great end of being can be lost. 

And tliUH perverted to the worst of rrimes, 

Let us shake ulT deprav’d liuriiaiiity, 

Exchange conditions with the savage brute. 

And for his blameless iustiuct barter reason. 

llitVARD. 

Let ni ver insulted beauty admit a second time into 
ner presence the wretch who has once attempted to 
ridicule religion, uud to substitute otlier aids to 
hnmnu frailty. Hawkeswuhth. 


CHANGE, VARIATION, VIClSSslTUDE. 

CHANGE, V. To change^ niter. VA- 
RIATION, V. To change, alter, VI- 
CISSITUDE, in French vneissitude, 
Latin vicissitudo,{Yom vicissimhy turns, 
signifies changing alternately. 

Change is, both to vicissitude and 
'Variation, as the genus to the species. 
Every variation or vicissitude is a 
change, but every ehange is not a 
variation or vicissitude. Change con- 
sists simply in ceasing to be the same ; 
t\iriation consists in being different 
at different times ; vicissitude in being 
alternately or reciprocally different and 
the same. All created tilings are 
liable to change ; old things pass away, 
all things become new ; the humours of 
men, like the elements, are exposed to 
perpetual variations: human affairs, 
like the seasons, arc subject to frequent 
vicissitudes. Changes in societies or 
families arc seldom attended with any 
good effect. Variations in the state of 
the atmosphere are indicated by the 
barometer or. thermometer. VicissV 
tudes of a painful nature are less dan- 
gerous than those which elevate men to 
an unusual state of grandeur. By the 
former they are brought to a sense of 
themselves; by the latter they are 
carried beyond themselves. 

How strangely are the opinions of men altered by 
a change in their cuudiUon I Blair. 

One of the company aiflnned to as he had actually 
enclosed the liquor, found iu a coquette's heart, in a 
small tube made alter the manner of a H’path«r<* 
glass : but that, instead of acquainting him with the 
variations of the atmosphere, it showed him the 
qimllties of those persons who entered the room 
where it stood. Aodmom. 

Vicissitude wheels round the motley crowd; 

The rich grow poor, the poor become purse-^nd. 
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CHANGEABLE, MUTABLE, VARI- 
ABLE, INCONSTANT, FICKLE, VER- 
SATILE. 

CHANGEABLE, ready to change, 
V. To change, alter, MUTABLE, 
from the Latin muto to ohanfje, is the 
same as changeable. VARIABLE, 
liable to vary, v. To change, INCON- 
STANT, compounded of the privative 
in and constant, in Latin constam 
or con and sto to stand together or 
remain tho same, signifies not re- 
maining the same for any long conti- 
nuance. FICKLE is most probably 
changed from the Latin facilis easy. 
VERSATILE, in Latin versaiilis, from 
verto to turn, sigiufies easy to be 
turned. 

Changeable is said of persons or 
things; mutable is said of things only : 
human beings are changeable, human 
affairs are mutable, 

I have no taste 
or popular applause, the iuii>y piaibo 
or giddy urowdti an changcoUo as ibc winds. 

Drydkk. 

With respect to tlie other alterations which the 
Saxon language ajipears to have utulergune, we luivo 
no ui'e<l to umuire miiiuttdy how far they have pro- 
ceeded from tlie natural mutability ul' human speech, 
t*spe<’ially among au unlearned pe<iple. TYiiwiinr. 

Changea})le respects the sentiments 
and opinions of tho mind; variable, the 
state of the feelings; inconstant, the 
affections ; fickle, tiic inclinations and 
attachments; vers Me, tho application 
of the talents. A changeable person 
rejects what he has once embraced in 
order to take up something new ; a 
variable per.-ron liKes and dislikes alter- 
nately the same thing ; an inconstant 
person likes nothing long ; a Jickle 
person likes many things successively 
or at^he same time ; a versatile person 
has a talent for whatever ho likes. 
Changeableness arises from a want of 
fixed principles; variableness from a 
predominance of humour ; inconstancy 
from u selfish and unfeeling temper; 
tickleness from a lightness of mind; 
versatility from a tlexibilitv of mind. 
Men are the most changeable and in- 
constant ; women are the most variable 
and Jickle : the former offend from an 
indifference for objects in general, or a 
diminished attachment for any object 
in particular; the latter from an ex- 
cessive warmth of feeling that is easily 
biassed, and ready to seize new objects. 
People who are changeable in their 
views and plans are particularly unfit 
for the government of a state ; those who 


are variable in their humours are un- 
suitable as masters ; people of an incon- 
stant character ought to be shunned as 
lovfir.s ; those of a Jickle disposition ought 
not to be cliosen as friends. * 

With God there is no variablene s, writh man there 
if) uo stability, lleuce ho is changeable iu his do* 
signs, Jickle in his friendships, fluctuating in his 
whole character. Blair. 

The dewr, the blossoms of tho tree. 

With cliuriiis inconstant shine ; 

Thi'ir churms were his, but, wue to me, 

'I'lieir constancy was mine. Goldsmith. 

Changeable, variable, inconstant, and 
Jickle, as applied to persons, arc taken 
in the bad sense ; but versatility is a 
natural gift, which may be employed 
advantageously. 

Lonl North was a man of ndinirnble parts : of go- 
neml knowledge, t»f a versatile uuderstaiidiiig, lilted 
fur every sort of business, of inliuite wit and ])lea- 
santi'y, and of a delightful temper. Buukk 

CHARACTER, LETTER. 

CHARACTER comes from (he 
Greek xapaKntp, sight lying an impre-.^ 
sion or mark, from to iintnint 

or stamp. LETTER, in French 
Latin litera,\^ prubahly contracted from 
le^itera, signif)ing wliat is legible. 

Character is to letter as the genus to 
the species : every letter is a c/iuracitr ; 
but every character is not a letter. Cha- 
racter is any written or printed mark 
that serves to designate something ; a 
letter is a species of character which is 
the constituent part of a word. Short- 
hand and hieroglyphics consist of cha- 
racters, but not ot letters. Character is 
employed figuratively, but letter is not. 
A grateful person has the favours which 
are conferred upon him written iu 
indelible characters upon his heart. 

A disdainfid, aHubtle, uml i^HuspiciuiiH temper, ia 
di.4played iu characters that uru alnioKt iiuiverMally 
undcriitood. llAWKksiwuin ii. 

CHARACTER, REPUTATION. 

From the natural sense of a stamp or 
mark, CHARACTER {v, ChareuUer, 
letter) is figuratively .employed for the 
moral mark which distinguishes one 
man from another. REFUTATION, 
from the French r^puter, Latin reputo 
to think, signifies what is thought of u 
person. 

Character lies in tho man ; it is the 
mark of what be is ; it shows itself on 
all occasions: reputation depends upon 
others; it is what they think of him. 
A character is given particularly : a 
reputation is formed generally. Indi- 
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'Viduals give a character of another from 
personal knowledge : public opinion con- 
stitutes the reflation. Character iias 
always some toundation it is a po5i|ive 
description of something : reputatiori 
has more of conjecture in it ; its source 
is hearsay. It is possible for a man to 
have a fair reputation who has not in 
reality a good character ; although men 
of really good character are not likely 
to have a bad reputation. 

Lflt a miiii think what multitudes uf those among 
whom lit* dwells are totally ignoraiitoi' his name and 
ahuriwier; how many imagine thuniselves ti;o much 
ucfupied uilh tin if ovi u wants iiud pursuits to pay 
him the least attention ; and whein hia rcjtutafiun is 
in any degree spread, how uflcn it has lieeu attacked, 
and how many rivals are daily rising to abate ii. 

llnAiR. 

TO CHARM, ENCHANT, FASCINATE, 
ENRAPTURE, CAPTIVATE. 

CHARM, V. Attractions. EN- 
CHANT is compounded of en and 
chanU signifying to act upon as by the 
power of chanting or music. FAS- 
CINATE, in Latin fasrinoy Greek 
pa(TKan>(i), signilied originally among 
the ancients a species of witchcraft, 
performed by the eyes or the tongue. 
ENUAPTUKE, compounded of en 
and rupturcy signifies to put into a 
rapture : and rapturCy from the Latin 
rapio to seize or carry away, siginftes 
the state of being carried auay ; whence 
to enrapture signifies lo put into that 
state. CAPTIVATE, in Latin capti- 
vatusy participle of captivOy from capio 
to take, signifies to take, as it were, 
prisoner. 

To charm expresses a less powerful 
elfeet than to enchant ; a charm is simply 
a magical verse used by magicians and 
sorcerers: incantation ox enchantment 
is the use not only of verses, hut of any 
ni>sierious ceremonies, to produce a 
given effect. To charm and enchant in 
this sense denote an operation by means 
of words or motions ; to fascinate denotes 
an operation by means of the eyes or 
tongue : the two former aie less powerful 
acts than the latter: the superstitious 
have always had recourse to charms or 
enchantmentSy for the purpose of allay- 
ing the passions of love or hatred ; the 
Greeks believed that the malignant in- 
ti uenco passed by fascination from the 
eyes or tongues of envious persons, which 
infected the ambient air, and through 
that medium penetrated and corrupted 
tlie bodies of animals and other things. 
Charms and enchantments arc per- 


formed by persons ; fascinations are per- 
formed % animals: the former have 
always some supposed good in view; 
the latter have always' a mischievous 
tendency : there are persons who pretend 
to charm away the tooth ache, or other 
pains of the body : some serpents are 
said to have n fascinating power in their 
eyes, by which they can kill the animals 
on which they have fixed them. 

Tlieti uu planets strike. 

No fairy takes, nur witcli tiatli jiuwer to charm. 

Shakspeauk. 

Wlie’r thou beest he or no. 

Or some enchanted trille lo abii'C me. 

As lute 1 liavo bren, 1 do iiul know. Shakspkars. 

Out* Would tliink there was sumo kind ot jnsemu- 
tiun in tlie eyes of a large circle of people wlieu 
darting altugelhur upon one pet sou, Aooihon. 

To charniry enchanty and fascinate, are 
taken in the improper sense to denote 
moral us well as naiural operations; 
enrapture and captivate have a moral 
application only, in reference to those 
things wliich act more on the imagina- 
tion or the moral feelings than on the 
senses. To charm in this case is to act 
as a charm ; to enchant to act by en- 
chantment; and .to fascinate to act by 
the power of fascination ; all which, as 
ill the funner ease, denote a secret or 
involuntary inlluenee. To enrapture 
and captivate, on the other hand, de- 
note a direct but irn?sistible iolluence. 
To charm, enchant, and enrapture, when 
applied to the .same objects, rise in their 
sense : to enchant expresses a stronger 
elfeet than to charm, and to enrapture 
than to enchant. Music ordinarily 
charms, delightful music charms a deli- 
cate car: the finest music only is calcu- 
lated to enrapture, or the finest ears lo 
be enraptured. ^ 

Music has rJmrms tu suotho the savage breast, 

CUNGKKVR. 

Ho play’d so sweetly, aud so sweetly sung. 

That on eacli uutu tli' enraptur'd audience hung. 

SlH W. JuNfcS. 

Beauty or fine scenery may in the 
same manner charm, enc/iant, or enrap- 
ture, according to the circumstances of 
the case. 

So fair a laiidsca])u charm'd the aoudringknighl. 

(ilLUEKT U KST. 

Trust not ton much to that enchanting lace: 

Heuuty’s a charm, but soon the charm will pass. 

Dkyokn 

To fascinate and captivate are, 
according to their original import, 
olltener used in a bad sense than a good 
one: we may sometimes speak indif- 
ferently of fascinating manners or a 
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captivating address; but for the most 
part what fascinates and captivates acts 
on the passions to the injury of the un- 
derstanding: a bad woman may have 
more power to fascinate than a modest 
woman; and flowery language may 
captivate when plain speech would not 
be heeded. 

Womlcrful like i'l thi* case of boldness in civil 
biisiuess. What first? Roldiioss. What s«‘cond and 
third? liuhWiess. And yet buldnuss is the child of 
ijuMiorauce and baseness, tar interior to other )uirls; 
but nevertlie!ess it doth fascinate and bind Iiund and 
fiM>t those that are either shallow in juil)'ineiit or 
weak in courage. Bacon. 

Her form the patriot’s robe conceal'd; 

With studied blandishments she bow’d, 

And drew the captivated crowd. Moobe. 

TO CHASTEN, TO CHASTISE. 

CHASTEN.CIIASTISE, both come 
through the French eh(itiot\ from the 
lijitin castign, which is compounded t»f 
vastus and ago to mako pure. 

(■hasten has most regard to the end, 
chastise to the means ; the former is an 
act of the Deity, the latter a human 
action : God chastens his faithful people, 
to cleanse them from their transgres- 
sions ; parents chastise their children, to 
prevent the repetition of faults: afltic- 
tions are the means which Go<l adopts 
for chastening those whom he wishes to 
make more obedient to his will ; stripes 
are the means by which offenders are 
chastised. 

By repairing sometimes to tli'n house of mourning, 
\uu would chasten the looseness of fancy. Blaik 

Bad characters are dispersed abroad with profu- 
sion; I hone for example's sake, and (as punish 
meuts are designed by the civil power) more for the 
delivering the Innocent, than the chaitising the 
guilty. liuoHEs. 

CHASTITY, CONTINENCE. 

CHASTITY, in French chastite, 
Latin castitas, comes from castus pure, 
and the Hebrew kedish sacred. CON- 
TINENCE, in French continence^ 
l.atin continentia^ from continens and 
contineo, signifies the act of keeping 
one’s self within bounds. 

These two terms are equally employed 
in relation to the pleasures of sense: 
both are virtues, but sufficiently dis- 
tinct in their characteristics. 

Chastity prescribes rules for the in- 
dulgence of these pleasures ; continence 
altogether interdicts their use. Chastity 
extends its views to whatever may bear 
the smallest relation to the object which 
it proposes to regulate ; it controls the 


thought^}, words, looks, attitudes, food, 
dress, company, and in short the whole 
mode of living : continence simply con- 
fines itself to the privation of the plea- 
sures themselves : it is possible, there- 
fore. to be chaste without being ctTn^ 
tinentt and continent without being 
chaste. Chastity is suited to all times 
ages, and conditions; continence be- 
longs only to a state of celibacy : the 
Christian religion enjoins chastity as 
a positive duty on all its followers ; the 
Romish religion enjoins continence on 
its clerical members: old age renders 
men continents altliough it seldom 
makes them chaste. 

It faiU me here to write of chastity. 

That fuireet virtue, far above the rest. Spkn..kk. 

When I’ythagoruseii joined on his disciples ;iii ab- 
stinence from l)eun!(, it has been tlnaight l>y Home an 
injunction only of cuntim ni;g. 

Bbowne’s Vulgar Kkkorh. 

TO CHEAT. DEFRAUD, TRICK. 

CHEAT, ill Saxon erttus is in nil 
probability connected with the Latin 
eaptum^ ainl capio to lake, that is to 
take in. DEFRAUD, from da and 
frauds is either to practise fraud, or get 
from a person by fraud. TRICK is in 
French trichcr and German betrugeus 
to deceive or get tlie better of one. 

These terms convey the idea of prac- 
tising deception, but in different ways. 
One cheats \rs direct and gross false- 
hood or artifice; one defrauds by a 
settled plan or contrivance ; one tricks 
hy a sudden invention. Cheating and 
tricking are resorted to in the common 
dealings of men ; both may be equally 
low in their ends, but not eiiually base 
ill their means. Trickifig requires in- 
genuity, which is not wanted in the 
practice of cheating. Defrauding ap- 
plies to the more serious concerns of 
life, and for the most part involves a 
breach of lumfidence, as to defraud one’s 
creditors. 

I ummI oBcn tolai^h at yourjionetit, simple nciglp 
hour Flaniborough, and one way or aiiutlier geiio- 
rally cheatvtl him uace a-year. Oi>m»hmith. 

The statute meiilioDH only fraudulent gifts to 
third pernutiH, anil procuring thorn to bo Hoizfd by 
slinni pructf M in order to defraud creditors. 

Blaokstonx. 

He who has the character of aerafly, tricking man 
is entirely deprived of a principal instrument of buni- 
ni-ss, trukt, whenoe he will Ond nothing succetNl to 
his wish. B.iooM. 

Cheating has respect to the delusion 
practised on the persun, and may there- 
fore be applied to whatever produces the 
N 
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delusion. Defrauding respects the 
thing wrongfully got» and may there- 
fore be applied to persons, animals, or 
things, wliicli may sutler from fraud: 
as to defraud the state, the revenue, or 
attimals of their food. Tricking pro- 
perly passes only between men in their 
dealings with each other. 

If eVr ambition did ray fancy cheat 
VViiii any m ihIi bu meuii um to lx* great, 

Coiifeiriuf, Heav’n, siill from me to remove 

Thu humble bk*N.iiug(i of that life I love. ('owi.ky. 

Thou, vnrlut, doht tliy rangter's gains devour. 

Thou niilk*i>t Iuh ewes, and ofiuii twice un hour: 

Of grafts nud fodder thou defraud ' the dams. 

And of the uiulhoi's ilugs the stai'viug lambs. 

UUYOKM. 

TO CHECK, CURll, CONTROL. 

All these terms express a species of 
restraining. CHECK and CURB de- 
rive their meaning from natural objects. 
To check, in French echec, and German 
schuch chess, in reference to the move- 
ment in the game of chess, hy which 
the king is prevented moving, implies 
generally to impede the course. Curb, 
from the em'b in the horse’s bridle, 
which serves to keep him in, signifies to 
act as a curb. To check is properly 
applied to bodies in motion, but curb 
may bo applied to those which arc at 
rest or in motion : a horse with a tender 
mouth is easily checked with a touch of 
the bridle ; a young horse requires to be 
curbed. 

Abrupt aud horrid us tliu tern post ruara, 

Tiiiuider and lightning Hash upon thi* shores, 

Till ho that rides the whiilwiud checks the rein; 
Then all the world uf waters sleeps again, 

CtnvPER. 

To check and to curb have also a moral 
application ; to CONTROL, contracted 
Iroin counter-roll, or to keep one roll or 
account against another, hns only u 
moral application. To check ii?, as 
before, an act of much less restraint 
than to curb. Every feeling, however 
good, may sometimes require to be 
checked; the passions, or will, require 
to be cwbed. 

% 

Oevotljm, when it does not lie under the che%:k of 
reason, is apt to degenerate into enthusiasm. 

Addison. 

It ISA nur{M>8’d thing, and grown by plot, 

To curb the will of the nobility. SiiAKSFKARa. 

To check is applied to individual wtts, 
frequently to the act or circumstance of 
the moment, as to check the forward- 
ness of youth : to curb and control to 
the general conduct; the former in 
respect to bodies of men as w'ell as 
individuals ; the latter in respei^t to indi- 


viduals, as to curb a people by laws, to 
control youth until they are enabled to 
act for themselves. 

Tile spring time of our years 
Is soon dishonoured and dedletl in most 
Ity budding ills, tliiit ask a prudent hand 
To check them. Cowper. 

The point of honour has been deem’d of use 
To teach good rauiiuers, and to curb abuse. 

COW'PER. 

Ilis horse, as he had caught his master's mood. 
Snorting and starting into sudden rage 
Unbidden, and md now to be conlrvtl'd, 

Kunhed to the cliff. Uowper. 

The act of checking is applied to 
one’s self ; a person may check himself 
when he is going to speak : to curb and 
control are properly applied to the acts 
of others. 

Tile sun 

if the sun could envy) check'd his beam, 

Denied his wonted fire. You no. 

Solon tlie next, who built his commonweal 
On Houity's wide base; by tender laws 
A lively people curbing. THuMSf)N. 

TO CHECK, CHIDE, REPRIMAND, 
REPROVE, REBUKE. 

CHECK, V. To check, curb. CHIDE 
is in Saxon cidan, probably connected 
with to scold. REl^RlM.AND 
is compounded of the privative repri for 
retro, backwards, and mando to approve, 
Le. the contrary of approving. RE- 
PROVE, in French reproiwer, Latin 
reprobo, is compounded of the privative 
syllable re and probo, signifying to find 
the contrary of gowl, that is. to find had, 
to blame. REBUKE is compounded 
of re and buke, in French bouche the 
mouth, signifying to stop the mouth. 

The idea of expressing one's disap- 
probation of a person’s conduct is com- 
mon to all these terms. A person is 
checked that he may not continue to do 
what is offensive; he is chidden for 
what he has done, thr.t he may not 
repeat it: impertinent and forward 
people require to be checked, that they 
may not become intolerable; thought- 
less ijicople are chidden when they give 
hurtful proofs of their carelessness. 
People are checked by actions and looks, 
as well as words ; they are chidden by 
words only: a timid person is easily 
checked; the want even of due cncou-. 
ragement will ser\’o to damp his resolu- 
tion : the young are perpetually falling 
into irregularities which require to be 
chidden. 

Rut if a clam'rouB vile nlelieian rose. 

Him willi rrpuHiJ he check'd, or tam'd with blows. 

Pope. 
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fits house eras known to all the vagrant train: 

Il«i chid their wanderings, but reliev'd their jiain. 

OoLDSMlTn. 

To chide marks a stronger degree of 
displeasure than reprimamU and repri- 
mand than reprove or rebuke ; a person 
may chide or reprimand in anger, he 
reproves and rebukes with coolness: 
great ofifcnces call forth chidings ; 
omissions or mistakes occasion or re- 
quire a reprimand: irregularities of 
conduct give rise to reproof; and im- 
proprieties of behaviour demand rebuke. 
Chiding and reprimanding are em- 
ployed for offences against the indi- 
vidual, and in cases where the greatest 
disparity exists in the station of the 
parties ; a child is chid by his parent ; a 
servant is reprimanded by his master. 
Reproving and rebuking have less to 
do w'ith the relation or station of the 
parties than with the nature of the 
offence : wisdom, age, and experience, 
or a s])iritual mission, give authority to 
reprove or rebuke those whose conduct 
has violated any law, human or divine : 
the prophet Nathan reproved king 
David for his heinous oileuc^s against 
his Maker ; our Saviour rebuked Peter 
for his presumptuous mode of speech. 

Thii sort of langungo was very severely tepri~ 
tnanded by the Censor, who told the criminal ** that 
Ite Hpoke in cuntetnpi of (he court.’* 

Addison and Stkele. 

He who endeavours only the happiness of him 
shorn he reproves will always have the sutisliiction 
of either obtaining or deserving kindness. Joh.nsun 

W ith all the infirmities of his disciples he calmly 
bore : and his rebukes wero mild when their piovo- 
callous were great. ISuAiB. 


TO CHECK, STOP. 

» 

C HEC K, as before (?;. To checks curb), 
signifies to impede the course of a body 
in motion, that is, to cause it to move 
slowly ; to STOP {v. Cessation) is to 
cause it not to move at all ; the growth 
of a plant is checked when it does not 
grow so fast as usual ; its growth is 
stopped when it ceases altogether to 
grow : the water of a river is stopped 
by a dam ; the rapidity of its course is 
checked by the intervention of rocks and 
sands. 

When now November dark 
Caecftr vegetation in the torpid plant 
Exposed to his cold breath, the tusk begins. 

CoWPCR. 

KmlrosomM in the deep where Holland lies. 
M^ihiitks her patient sous before me stand, 
v.-hero tfie broad ocean leans against the land. 

And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Uft tlie tall ramptre's artificial pride. Golds « ith. 


I 

These words admit of a similar dis- 
tinction when applied to the conduct or 
condition of men and things : if an evil 
be checked^ it is diminished in extent ; 
if it he stopped, it is altogether put an 
end to; so a person may be checked* in 
his career, or stojyped in his career, with 
the like distinction. 

Shall neither the admonitions which you receive 
from the visible incnnstancy of the world, nor the 
declarations of the Divine displeasure, be sufficient 
to check your thoughtless career ? 11 1 . a i a. 

I’m very sorry for thy friend; ’tis the duke's 
pleasure. 

Whose disposition all the world well knows 
Will not be rubbM nor stopp'd. Shakbpbarx. 

TO CHEER, ENCOURAGE, COMFORT, 

CHEER, V, To animate, ENCOU- 
RAGE, compounded of en and courage, 
signifies to inspire with courage. COM- 
FORT is compounded of com or cum, 
and /or//.v strong, signifying to invigo- 
rate or strengthen. 

To cheer regards the spirits ; to en- 
courage the resolution : the sad require 
io ho cheered ; the timid to bo encou- 
raged, Mirthful company is suited to 
cheer those who labour under any de- 
pression ; the prospect of success en- 
courages those who have any object to 
obtain. 

The creation is a perpetual feast to a good man ; 
every thing ho sees cheers and delights him. 

Addison. 

Comuluisance proiluccs good nature and mutual 
benovoIiMice, encourages the timorous, sootlies tl e 
turbulent, humanizes the fierce, and diKtinguiNhesn 
society of civilized persons from [a company of] SU' 
vagus. Addison. 

To cheer and comfort havo both re- 
gard to the spirits, but the latter differs 
in degree and manner: to cheer ex- 
presses more than to comfort; the 
former signifying to pt;oduco a lively 
sentiment, the latter to le8.senor remove 
a painful one: we are cheered in the 
moments of despondency, whether from 
real or imaginary causes; we are com- 
forted in the hour of distress. 

Applaud ns when wo run, console us when fall, 
clicer us when we recover. Hobicr. 

Sleep seldom visits sorrifw. 

When it does, it is a comforlvr, Shakshkarf. 

Cheering may be effected either by 
the direct effort of others or by any 
thing passing outward or Inward ; a 
discourse or voice cheer St a prospect or 
a reflection cheers : comforting is often 
properly effected by external objects, 
whether personal or otherwise. Cheer- 
ing is purely a mental operation, but 
contorting may act on the body as well 
as on the mind. 


n2 
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lliotigh the whole creation fwjwim iii'Oii him, and 
allniitiirti looks black about him, he has his IjKht and 
support witliiu, that are able to cltett his mind, and 
bear him uii in the midst of all those horrors which 
epeoinpasshim. Addtsom. 

There are writers of ^eat distinction who have 
mtule it an argument for Providence that the whole 
earth is covered with rather than with any 

other colour, as beitiK such a u|;ht mixture of li^ht 
and ahade that amforh and streugtliens the eye, 
lustead of weakening or grieving it. Adoisom. 

CHEERFUL, MERRY, SPRIGHTLY, 
GAY. 

CHEERFUL sifrnifies full o{ chefir, 
or of that which cheers (u. To animate). 
MERRY, ill Saxon meri^, is probably 
connected \vith the word mare, and the 
Latin meretrix a strumpet. S PRIG HT- 
LY is contracted from .synVtW/y. GAY 
is connected with joy and jorund, from 
the Latin jocus. 

Cheerful marks an unruffled flow of 
spirits; with mirth there is more of 
tumult and noise ; with sprightliness 
there is more buoyancy ; gaiety com- 
prehends mirth and indulgeiico. A 
cheerful person smiles ; a merry person 
laughs ; a sprightly person dances , a 
gay person takes his pleasure. The 
cheerful countenance is permanently so ; 
it marks the contentment of the heart, 
and its freedom from pain : the merry 
face will often look sad; a trifle will 
turn mirth into sorrow : the sprighili- 
ness of youth is often succeeded by the 
listlessness of bodily infirmity, or the 
gloom of despondency: gaiety is as 
transitory as tlie pleasures upon which 
it subsists ; it is often followed by sul- 
lenness and discontent. Cheerfulness 
is an habitual state of the mind ; mirth 
is an occasional elevation of the spirits ; 
sprightliness lies in the temperature 
and flow of th6 blood ; gaiety depends 
altogether on exiernal circumstances. 
Religion is the best promoter of cheer- 
fulness ; it makes its possessor pleased 
with himself and all around him ; com- 
pany and wine are but too often the 
only promoters of mirth; youth and 
health will naturally be attended with 
sptightliness ; a succession of pleasures, 
an exemption from care, and the ba- 
nishment of thought, will keep gaiety 
alive. 

I have always preferred vheerfitinest to mirt^: 
the latter 1 consitler aa au art, the formrr as a 
habit of the mind Aftrth is short and transient; 
^«erfulnei8 flacd and permanent. Addiso.v. 

Maiikiud may be divided into the merry and the 
serions, who iMtIi of them make a very good figure 
in the speclea so long aa they keep their respective 
humours from degenerating into the neighbouring 
extreme. Aornsow. 


Rut Venus, nnxions fur her son’s afTairs, 

New counsels tries, and new designs prepares: 

That Cupid should assume the shape and face 
t)X sweet Aacaniits, auul the sprightly grace. 

Drydeh. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 

I turn: and France diopluys her bright domain. 
(iny, sprightly land of mirth and social ease. 

Pleas'll with thyself, whom all the world can please. 

GoT.DSMrrii. 

Sprightliness and mirth are seldom 
employed but in the proper sense as 
respects persons ; but cheerful and gay 
are extended to different objects which 
affect the senses or the mind : cheerful 
objects are such as ebeor the spirits; 
gay objects please or delight the senses ; 
as a cheerful prospect, a cheerful room, 
gay attire, a gay scene, gay colours, &c. 

'Twere wiser fai 

For me, enamoured of sequestered scenes 

And clmrnuMl with rural la'iiuty, to re]H)so 

Where chance may thrt»w me, beneath elm or vine; 

Or, when roiigii winter rages, uii the soil 

And sheltered sofa, wliilo the nitrous air 

Feeds a blue flame, and makes a cheerful licaitti. 

COW'HKK. 

Say, gentle damsel, may I ask. unblamed, 

How this gay isle and splendid seats are iiamiul ? 

Sir W. Junes. 

CHIEF, PRINCIPAL, MAIN. 

CHIEF, in French chef from the 
Latin caput the head, signifies belong- 
ing to the uppermost part. PRIN- 
CIPAL, in French principal^ Latin 
prifieipaliSy comes from princeps a chief 
or prince, signifying uelonging to a 
prince. MAIN, from the Latin magnus, 
signifies to a great degree, 

C’Ai^respects order and rank ; prin- 
cipal has regard to importance and 
respectability ; main to degree or quan- 
tity. We speak of a chief clerk ; a 
commander in chief; the chief person 
inia city : but the principal people in a 
citlj’ ; the principal circumstances in a 
narrative, and the main object. The 
chi^ cities, as mentioned by geogra- 
phers, arc those which are classed in 
the first rank ; the principal cities ge- 
nerally include those which are the 
most considerable for wealth and popu- 
lation; these, however, are not always 
technically comprehended under the 
name of chief cities : the main end of 
men's exertions is the acquirement of 
wealth. 

What it man, 

If hia chief good and market of hia time 
B« but to ileep and feed? A beast, no morel 

SHAKsraARc. 

The right which one man has to the actions of 
another m generally borrowed, or derivotl from one 
or both of uiese two great originals, production or 
possession, which two are certainly the prtmipal and 
most undoubted tights that take place in the world 

SlUlH 
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To the accidental or adventitious part ^ of Par:ldi^^ti 
ljust some sli^'ht uxcaptiuiis may Iks made ; but the 
viuin fabric is immovably 8up[>urted. JoHNsutr. 

CHIEF, LEADER, CHIEFTAIN, 
HEAD. 

CHIEF and CHIEFTAIN signify 
him who is chief {v. Chief), LEADER, 
from to lead, and HEAD, from the hecult 
sufficiently designate their own signifi- 
cation. 

Chief respects precedency in civil 
matters; leader regards the direction 
of enterprises : chieftain is a species of 
leader ; and head is the superior in 
general concerns. Among savages the 

of every tribe is a despotic prince 
within his own district, acting or direct- 
ing in particular cases. Factions and 
parties in a state, like savage tribes, 
must have their leaders^ to whom they 
are blindly devoted, and by whom they 
are instigated to every desperate pro- 
ceed i ng. Robbers have their c hieftaim^ 
who plan and direct every thing, having 
an unlimited power over the band. The 
heads of families were, in the primitive 
ages, the chiefs^ who in conjunction 
regulated the affairs of state. Chiefs 
have a permanent power, which may 
descend, by inheritance, to branches of 
the same families: leaders and chief- 
tains have a deputed power with which 
they are invested, as the time and occa- 
sion require : heads have a natural 
power springing out of the nature of 
their birth, rank, talents, and situation ; 
it is not hereditary, but successive. 
Chiefs ought to have superiority of birth 
combined with talents for ruling ; leaders 
and chief tains require a bold and en- 
terprising spirit; heads should have 
talents for directing. 

No chief Wke th«e, Menestheus, Greece could yield, 
lo murslial armies in the dusty held. 1 *opk. 

, you separate the common sort of men from 
their pro|M>r cAfe/laM, 1 no lonvor know that lene- 
rable ulyect called the people in such a disbanded 
race of deserters uu<l vagabonds. Uuhke. 

SavRjjo nllegea that he was then dependent uiun 
the laird Tyrconnol, who was an implicit follower 
of Uie ministry ; and, being enjoined by him, not 
Without menaces, to write in praise of his leail< r, ho 

uut sufficient resolution to sacriiice tlie pleasure 
ol ufllueoce lo that of inb'grity. Jounson. 

As each is mure able to distinguish himself us tlio 
Mod Qf a party, he will less reii^ily be maile a hd- 
lower or associato. Johnson. 

CHILDISH, INFANTINE. 

CHILDISH w in the manner of a 
child, INF AN TIN £ ib in the manner 
of an iifanU 


What children do is frequently simple 
or foolish ; what infants do is commonly 
pretty and engaging ; therefore childish 
IS taken in the bad, and infantine ^in 
the good sense. Childish manners are 
very offensive in those who have ceased 
according to their years to be children ; 
the infantine actions of some children 
evince a simplicity of character. 

It may fVciiiiontly Iw remarked of tho studious 
and spciMilutive, that tltey are proud of triiles, and 
that their amuBements bctun frivolous and c/niiush. 

Johnson. 

Tho lay records tho labours and tho praise. 

And all tli’ immortal acts of Hercules: 

First how the niiglity babe, when swath'd in bunds. 
Tile seri>ents strangled with his infant liands. 

» Dkydj n 

CHILL, COLD. 

CHILL and COLD are but variations 
of the same word, in German half &c. 

CVm 7/ expresses less than cold; that is 
to say, it expresses a degree of cold. 
The weather is often chilli/ in summer ; 
but it is cold in winter. Wo speak of 
taking the chill off water when the cold 
is in part removed ; and of a chill run- 
ning through the frame when the cold 
begins to penetrate the frame that is in 
a state of warmth. 

Wli«n mon onco roach their aiilunin floklo joys 
Full oifujiaco, II H yellow loavos Itoin treus; 

Till, lett ipilte niikod of their liuppliioHs, 

In the c/nll blasts of winter they oX|.iie. Youno. 

Thus oase uftor torment is pleasure fora Ihno, and 
we are very ugroeubly rorruilud when tlie luuly, 
cJiilletl w'itli the weather, is gradually reoovoriiig its 
natural tepidity I but the joy ceases when we ha\e 
forgot the cu/d, Joiinsun, 

TO CHOOSE, PREFER. 

CHOOSE, in French choisir, Ger- 
man keisen^ from the French cher, 
Celtic choe dear or good, signifies to 
hold good. PREFER, in French pre- 
ferer, Latin preefero^ compounded of 
pros and /^ro to take before, signifies to 
take one thing rather than another. 

To choose is to prefer as the genus 
to the species: we always choose in 
preferring^ but we do not always prefer 
in choosing. To cl^ose is to tq}ie one 
thing from among others ; to prefer is 
to take one thing before or ratner than 
anuiher. We sometimes choose from 
the bare necessity of choosing; but we 
never •prefer without making a positive 
and voluntary choice. 

Jud^ment wos wearied with tlie perplexity of 
chance where then* was oo motive for preference. 

JOKNSOV. 

When we choose from a specific mo- 
tive, tho acts i)i' choosing mi[j)ref erring 
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differ in the nature of the motive. The 
former is absolute, the latter relative. 
We choose a thing lor what it is, or 
w'hat we esteem it to be of itself ; we 
•prefer a thing for wlmt it has, or what 
w'e^suppose it has, superior to another. 
Utility or convenience are grounds for 
choosing ; comparative merit occasions 
the preference: we choose something 
that is good, and are contented with it 
until we see something better which we 
prefer. We calculate and pause in 
choosing; we decide in preferring; 
the judgment determines in making 
the choice; the will or the affections 
determine in giving the •preference. We 
choose things from an estimate of their 
merits or their fitness for the purpose 
proposed; we prefer them from their 
accordance witli our tastes, habits, and 
pursuits. Books are chosen by those 
who wish to read ; romances and works 
of fiction are preferred by general 
readers ; learned works by the scholar. 
One who wants instruction chooses a 
master, but he will mostly prefer a 
teacher whom he knows to a perfect 
stranger. Our choice is good or bad 
according to our knowledge ; our pre- 
ference is just or unjust according as it 
is sanctioned by reason or otherwise. 
Our choice may be directed by our own 
experience or that of others ; our pre- 
ference must bo guided by our own 
feelings. Wo make our choice ; wo 
give our preference: the first is the 
settled purpose of the mind, it fixes on 
the object ; the latter is the inclining of 
the will, it yields to the object 

Choosing must bo employed in all 
the important concerns of life ; prefer- 
ring is admissible in subonlinate mat- 
ters only. Thero is but one thing that 
is right, and that ought to be chosen 
when it is discovered : there are many 
indifferent things that may suit our 
tastes and inclinations ; these we are 
at liberty to prefer. But to prefer what 
we ought not to choose is to make our 
reason bend to ouf will. The path of 
life should be chosen ; but the path to 
be taken in a walk may be preferred. 
It is advisable for a youth in the choice 
of a profession to consult what he pre- 
fers, as he has the greatest chunce of 
succeeding when he can combine his 
pleasure with his duty. A friend 
should be chosen: a companion may 
be preferred, A wife should be chosen ; 
but unfortunately lovers are most apt to 
give a preference in a matter where a 


good or bad choice may determine one’s 
happiness or misery for life. A wise 
prince is careful in the ,choice of his 
ministers ; but a weak prince has mostly 
favourites whom be prefers. 

There is nothing of so (treat iiiiportanco In us iis 
the Kootl qualities of tmo to whom we join ourselves 
fbr life. When the choice is left to friends, the chief 
point under consideration is an estate; where the 
parties choose for themselves, their thoughts turn 
most upon the ptTson. Annisotr. 

Wlieu a man has a mind to venture his money in 
a lottery, every figtire of it appears equally alluring; 
and DO manner ot reason cun be given why a man 
should prefer one to tlie other before the lottery is 
drawn. Addison. 

TO CHOOSE, PICK, SELECT. 

To CHOOSE (r. To choose, prefer) 
is here, as in the foregoing article, a 
general and indefinite term, signifying 
to take one out of two or more. To 
PICK, from the proper sense of taking 
any thing up with a beak or a pointed 
thing, is employed to signify the taking 
things one by one ; and SELECT, in 
Latin selectus, from seligo, or se apart, 
and lego to gather, signifies properly to 
set apart. We may choose whatever 
comes in our way without regard to the 
number of the objects to be chosen from, 
but we pick or select out of a number 
only ; as to pick or select books from a 
library : w’e may pick one or many out 
of a number, but we mostly select a 
number. Choosing is not always an 
act of particular design or di.scriinina* 
tion ; but to pick and select signify to 
choose with care, the latter with still 
greater care than the former. What is 
picked and selected is always the best 
of its kind ; but tho former is commonly 
something of a physical nature, the 
latter of a moral or intellectual descrip- 
tion. Soldiers are sometimes picked to 
form a particular regiment ; pieces are 
selected in prose or verse for general 
purposes. 

My fHcnd Sir Ro^r, being a good churchman, 
has ^autifled the inside of his church with several 
texts of his own chousing, Addison. 

I know, by several experiments, that those little 
animals (the ants) take grout care to provide them- 
selves with wheat when they can find It, and always 
pick out tlie best. Addison. 

The chief advantage which these Actions have ovor 
real life is, iliat their authors are at liberty, though 
not to invent, yet ioseleet objects. Joumson. 

TO CHOOSE, ELECT. 

CHOOSE, V, To choose, prefer. 
ELECT, in Latin electus, participle of 
eligo, is compounded of e and lego, sig- 
nitNing to gather or take out from. 
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Both these terms are employed in re- 
gard to persons appointed to an office ; 
the former in a general, the latter in a 
particular sense. Choosing is the act 
eitlier of one man or of many ; election 
is always that of a number ; it is per- 
formed by the concurrence of many 
voices. A prince chooses his ministers ; 
the constituents elect members of par- 
liament. A person is chosen to serve 
the office of sheriff ; he is elected by the 
corporation to be mayor. Choosing is 
an act o*’ authority ; it binds the person 
chosen : election is a voluntary act ; the 
elected has the power of refusal. People 
are obliged to servo in some offices 
when they are chosen, although they 
would gladly be exempt. The circum- 
stance of being elected is an honour 
after which they eagerly aspire ; and 
lor the attainment of which they risk 
their property, and use the most stre- 
nuous exertions. 

iso wi*re the kiu;(8 who never rAoxc a friend 
Till with full cu|iH tlu-y had unmHKkM Ium houI, 

Aik! buou the botUini of hi:) deopoiit ihuu^dita. 

Uo>>cuMMorr. 

(^irnwall elccH as many all Scotland; 

but in Cuniwall better taken enro of than Scotland? 

Hukkk. 

To elect may sometimes be extended 
in its application to persons or things 
for general purposes, which brings it 
nearer to the word choose; but election 
in this case signifies the choosing one 
ont of two or more specific objects ; as 
where one has several friends and makes 
his election of one to bo his constant 
companion, or a person makes his elec- 
tion where he has several alternatives 
set before him. 

He lived to\>ards the favourites with tluat clrcency 
as Would not suffer Uieoi to censure his master's 
judgment and election. Claukndon. 

CIRCLE, SPHERE, ORB, GLOBE. 

CIRCLE, in Latin dreulm, Greek 
kvkXoc, in all probability comes from 
the Hebrew ehoog a circle. SPHERE, 
in Latin spheera, Greek e^aipa, from 
eTTHpa a line, signifies that which is con- 
tained within a prescribed lino. ORB, 
in Latin orhis, from orho to circumscribe 
with a circle, signifies the thing that is 
circumscribed. GLOBE, in Latin 
globus, in all probability comes from 
the Hebrew gai a rolled heap. 

Rotundity of figure is the common 
idea expressed by these terms ; but the 
circle is that figure which is represented 
on a plane superficies ; the others aro 


figures represented by solids. We draw 
a circle by means of compasses ; the 
sphere is a round body, conceived to bo 
formed according to the rules of geo- 
metry by the circumvolution of a circle 
round about its diameter ; » hence The 
whole frame of the world is denomiiiatod 
a sphere. An orb is any body which 
describes a circle ; hence the heavenly 
bodies are termed orbs : a globe is any 
solid body, the surface of which is in 
every part equidistant 1‘rum tho centre ; 
of this description is the terrestrial 
globe. 

A circle may bo applied in the im- 
prop;3r sense to any round figure whi^di 
is formed or supposed to bo formed by 
circumscribing a space; simple rotun- 
dity constituting a cirede : in this man- 
ner a circle may be formed by real 
objects, as persons, or by moral objects, 
as pleasures. To the idea of circle is 
annexed that of extent around, in the 
signification of a sphere, as a sphere of 
activity, whether applied in the philo- 
sophical sense to natural bodies, or in 
the moral sense to men. Hollowness, 
as well as rotundity, belongs to an orb : 
hence we speak of tho orb of a wheel. 
Of a globe, solidity is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic ; hence any ball, like tho 
ball of tho earth, may be represented us 
a globe. 

Might I from PoTtiine'ii hounti'ous haml receive 
Kach each bleiHitig in lior powiT to give j 
K’vii at thin mighty prio* IM not \h» bimtitl 
To tread the Bame dull titt'le round and round. 

The Koul roqiiiien enjoy men In more iniblime. 

Jly space uubunndud, uude.itroyod hy time. Jkmynn. 

Or if Home si ripen IVora Providence we feel. 

He HtrikeB with pity, and but wouikIh to heal ; 
Kindly, pertiupH, .omeUrneii ufllictM iih here. 

To guide our viowK to a sublimer sphere. JKtfvna. 

ThouHandi of Huns lieyorid eacli other blaze, 

Orbs roll o'er orbs, and giow Vitli uiutual ruyn. 

JknvN8. 

Thus roiiming with advenfrous wing the globe. 

From Mcone to sevne excursive, 1 behold 
In all her woi kings, beauteous, great, or new, 

Pair Nature. Mai.i.kt. 

CIRCUIT, TOUR, ROUND. 

CIRCUIT, in French circuit, Latin 
circuit us, participle of circumeo, sig- 
nifies either the act of goin^ round, or 
the extent gone. TOUR is from tho 
French tour, a turn, from the verb 
tourner to turn. ROUND marks the 
track round, or the space gone round. 

A circuit is made fur a specific end 
of a serious kind ; a tour is always 
made for pleasure ; a round, like a cir- 
cuit, is employed in matters of business, 
but of a more familiar and ordinary 
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kind. A judge goes his circuit at par- 
ticular periods of time : gentlemen, in 
times of peace, consider it as an essen- 
tial part of their education to make 
what is termed the grand tour : trades- 
men have certain rounds, which they 
take on certain days. We speak of 
making the circuit of a place ; of taking 
a tour in a given country ; or going a 
particular round, A circuit is wide or 
narrow ; a tour and a round is great or 
little. A circuit is prescribed as to ex- 
tent; a tour is optional; a round is 
prescribed or otherwise. 

Th* unflpdg'd commanders and the martial train 
FisBt make tins drmit of the uundy plain. Dkydkm. 

Otthitmilh's tour through Kuropo wo are told wns 
made fur the must part on foot. JuHnsok. 

'Tis night I the season iien tiie h.nppy take 
Ue|)ose. and only wratches are iiwiike; 

Now diKContented ghosts begin their rounds. 

Haunt min’d buildings and unwhulesunie grounds. 

Otway. 

Circuit is seldom used but in a spe- 
cific sense ; tour is seldom employ ea 
but in regard to travelling ; round may 
be taken figuratively, as when we speak 
of going one's round of pleasure. 

Savage had projected a pcrpotiinl round of inno- 
cent pleasure in Wales, of which he suspected no 
interruption from pride, ignorance, or brutality. 

Johnson. 

TO CIRCUMSCRIBE, INCLOSE. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE, from the Latin 
circum about, and smfto to write, marks 
simply the surrounding with a line. 
INCLOSE, from the Latin inclusus, 
participfe of inclaudo, compounded of 
in and claudo to shut, marks a species 
of confinement. 

The extent of any place is drawn out 
to the eye by n , circumscription ; its 
extent is limited to a given point by an 
inclosure, A garden is circumscribed 
by any ditch, lino, or posts, that serve 
as its boundaries ; it is inclosed by wall 
or fence. An inclosure may serve to 
circumscribe; but that whicli circum- 
scribes is frequently imaginary, and 
will not servo to inclose. 

Who can imagine that the existence of a creature 
u tn bo cireuuiscribed by time, whose thoughts are 
not? Addison. 

Remember on that happy coast to build, 

And with a trench inclose the ft'uitful Add. Drvden. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, SITUATION. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, in Latin cir- 
cumstantia, from circum and sto, signi- 
fies what stands about a thing, or 
belongs to it as its accident. SITUA- 


TION, in French situation, comes 
from the Latin situs, and the Hebrew 
sot to place, signifying what is placed in 
a certain manner. 

Circumstance is to situation as a 
part to a whole; many circumstances 
constitute a situation: a situation is 
an aggregate of circumstances, A per- 
son is said to be in circumstances of 
affluence who has an abundance of 
every thing essential for his comfort: 
he is in an easy situation when nothing 
exists to create uneasiness. Circum- 
stance respects that which externally 
affects us ; situation is employed both 
for the outward circumstances and the 
inward feelings. The success of any 
undertaking depends greatly on the 
circumstances under which it is begun ; 
the particular situation of a person's 
mind will give a cast to his words or 
aciioiis. Circumstances are critical, a 
situation is dangerous. 

As for tho asH’s brhnviour in simh nice rirrum- 
stanci-8, wlii'thcr he would stiirve vooiier than viol.itr 
his nttutrality to the two buudlea of hay, 1 shall not 
presume to uetermine, Addison. 

We are not at present in a proper situafion to 
judge of tlie couacUs by which Providence acts. 

Addison. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, INCIDENT, FACT. 

CIRCUMSTANCE (v. Circum- 
stance, situation) is, as before, a general 
term. INCIDENT, in Latin incidens, 
participle of incido, or i?i and cado to 
fall, signifying what falls upon or to 
another thing, and FACT, in Latin 
factus, participle of facio to do, signify- 
ing the thing done, are species of cir- 
cumstances, Incident is what happens ; 
fojct is what is done; circumstance is 
not only what happens and is done, but 
whatever is or belongs to a thing. To 
every thing are annexed circumstances, 
either of time, place, age, colour, or other 
collateral appendages, which change its 
nature. Every thing that moves and 
operates is expo.«ed to incidents ; ofTocts 
are produced, results follow, and changes 
are brought about ; these are incidents: 
whatever moves and operates does, and 
what it produces is done or is the fact : 
when the artificer performs any work of 
art, it depends not only on his skill, but 
on the excellence of bis tools, the time 
he employs, the particular frame of his 
mind, the place where he works, with 
a variety of other circumstances, whe- 
ther he a ill succeed in producing any 
thing masterly. Newspapers abound 
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with the various incidents which occur 
in the animal or the vegetable world, 
some of which are surprising and sin- 
gular; they likewise contain a number 
of facts which serve to present a melan- 
choly picture of human depravity. 

You very oaen hear people, after a story has Wen 
told with some entertaining circumstancei, tell it 
again viith parlicolars that destroy the jest. 

STCXI.S. 

It is (o be considered that Providence in its eco- 
nomy regards the whole system of time and things 
together, so that we omnot discover the beautiful 
connexion between incidents which lie w idely sepa- 
rate ill time. Aodison. 

In describing the achievements and institutions of 
the Spaniards in tho New World, I have deparU'd 
in many instances from the accounts of preceding 
historians, and have often relattul /acts which seem 
to have been unknown to them. Robkrtson. 

Circumstance is as often employed 
with regard to the operations or proper- 
ties of things, in which case it is most 
aiKilogous to incident and fact : it may 
then he employed for the whole affair, 
or any part of it whatever that can be 
distinctly considered. Incidents and 
fwts either are circumstances^ or have 
circumstances belonging to them. A 
remarkably abundant crop in any par- 
ticular part of a field is for the agricul- 
turist a singular circumstance or inci- 
dent ; this may be rendered more sur- 
prising if associated with unusual sterility 
in other parts of the same Held. A 
robbery may either be a fact or a cir- 
cumstance ; it.s atrocity may be aggra- 
vated by the murder of the injured 
parties, the savageness of the perpe- 
trators, and a variety of circumstances. 
Circumstance comprehends in its sig- 
nification whatever may be said or 
thought of any thing ; incident carries 
with it the idea of whatever may befall 
or he said to befall any thing ; fact in- 
cludes in it nothing but what really is or 
is done. A narrative, therefore, may con- 
tain many circumstances and incidents 
without any fact^ when what is related 
is either fictitious or not positively 
known to have happened : it is neces- 
sary for a novel or play to contain much 
incident^ but not facts, in order to render 
it interesting ; history should contain 
nothing \i\3X facts, as authenticity is its 
chief merit. 

It was another drcumtanceot Uic lco8cnea!i of the 
p> >) Jilt governinenti that mimauiigers went forward 
and backward with all vecurity. CLARKfroonr. 

Nothing is little to him that feels it with great 
Kersibility ; a mind able to see common incidents in 
their real state is dis|Mi«ed by very comincm mr-t- 
dents to very set ions cuatemplatiou. JuHMioir. 


The fact of a fall of exports u|pon the restraining 
plan, and of a rise uinm the taking place of the im- 
lai ging plan, is established lieyoiul all contradict ion. 

CIUCUMSTANTIAL, PARTICULAU,- 
MINUTE. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL, fromcircttwi- 
stance, signifies consisting of circum- 
stances. PARTICULAR, in French 
particulier, from the woxH particle, sig- 
nifies consisting of particles. MINUTK, 
in French minute, Latin minutus, par- 
ticiple of rninuo to diminish, signifies 
diminished or reduced to a very small 
point. 

Circumstantial expresses less than 
particular, and that loss than minute. 
A circumstantial account contains all 
leading events; a particular account 
includes every event and movement, 
however trivial; a minute account 
omits nothing as to person, time, 
place, figure, form, and cvt*ry other 
trivial circumstance connected with the 
events. A narrative may ho circum- 
stantiah particular, or munite ; an in- 
quiry, investigation, or description, may 
he particular or minute; a detail may bo 
minute. An event or occurrence may 
be particular, a circumslant'e or par- 
ticular may bo minute. Wo may bo 
generally satisfied with a circumstan- 
tial account of ordinary events; but 
whatever interests the feelings cannot 
be detailed with too much particularity 
or minuteness, 

Thomsun’s wide pxpanMiun of geiiern) views, and 
his enumeration of lircumstantm varieties, would 
have iieen obstructed and embarrassed bv the fre- 
ijuent intersections of tlie sense which are tno neces- 
sary eflccts of tlie rhyme. Johnson. 

I urn extremely troubled at tiie return of your 
deafness ; you cannot be too particular iu iite accounts 
of your health to me. * PoPK. 

When Pole's letters were published and avnweil, 
an they hud relation to recent facts, and persons 
either then living or luit yui forgottoii, tliey may be 
supposed to lin% e found readers ; but as the facts were 
mrauf^, and tlie chariu tcrs little known or little re- 
ganied, they awakened no popular kindness or re- 
sciitmeut. Johnson. 

TO CITE, tJUOTE. 

CITE and QUOTE are both derived 
from the same Latin verb cito to move, 
and the Hebrew sat to stir up, signifying 
to put into action. 

To cite is employed for persons or 
things ; to quote for things only : authors 
are cited, passages from their works are 
quoted : wo cite only by authority ; we 
quote for general purposes of convo' 
nieuce. Historians ought to cite theii 
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authority in order to strengthen their 
evidence and inspire confidence ; con- 
troversialists must quote the objection- 
al^lc passages in those works which they 
wish to confute : it is prudent to cite no 
one whoso authority is questionable; it 
is superlluous to quote any thing that 
can be easily perused in the original. 

T)ic threat work uf which Justinian Ima the credit 
cou:>ists of texts colJt'ctt-d from law books of ap- 
pnived authority ; uiiil those texts are digested ac- 
cording to a Hcientilical unnlysis j llie names of the 
oiiginal authors and the titles uf their several books 
being cuustuntly cited. Sih W. Jonks. 

JLol US coiibider \\hat is truly g1<»riou8 iiccunUng to 
the author 1 have to-day quoted in the front of my 
paper. Syxxlk. 

* TO ClTKj SUMMON. 

The idea of calling a person autho- 
ritatively to appear is common to these 
terms. CITE {v. To rite, quote) is used 
in a general sense, SUMMON (v. To 
call) in a particular and technical sense : 
a person may be cited to appear befi)ro 
his superior ; he is summoned to appear 
before a court: tlic station of the indi- 
vidual gives authority to the act of 
citing ; the law itself gives authority to 
that of summoning. 'When cite is used 
in a legal sense, it is mostly employed 
for witnesses, and sutnmort lor every oc- 
4'asion : a [)crson is cited to give evi- 
dence, he is summoned to answer a 
charge. Cite is scldoiiicr used in the 
legal sense than in that of calling by 
name, in which general acceptation it 
is employed with regard to authors, as 
specified in the preceding article, and 
in some few other connections : the 
legal is the ordinary sense of summon ; 
it may, however, be extended in its ap- 
plication to a military summons of a tl»r- 
tified town, or to any call for which there 
may be occasion ; as when we speak of 
tho summons which is given to attend 
the death-bed of a friend ; or liguratively, 
death is said to summon mortals from 
this world. 

Con social iViendship duns his ear, 

And diet him to the pul^ic sphere. Shenstone. 

Tho sly enchantress tummorid all her train. 

Alluriug Venus, quecu of vagrant love. 

The l>oon comj^iOQ Bacchus loud and vain. 

And tricking Hermes, god of fraudful gain. Wxst. 

CIVIL, POLITE. 

CIVIL, in French civil, Latin civilis, 
from civis a citizen, signifies belonging 
to or becoming a citizen. POLITE, in 
French po/t, Latin po/t7t4«, participle of 

d to to polish, signifies properly po- 

led. 


These two epithets are employed to 
denote diifcrent modes of acting in 
siHjial intercourse : expresses more 

than civil; it is possible to be civil 
without being polite: politeness sup- 
po.ses civilitg, and something in ad- 
dition. Civility is confined to no rank, 
age, condition, or country ; all have an 
opportunity with equal propriety of 
being civil, but not so with politeness ; 
that requires a certain degree of equa- 
lity, at least the equality of education ; 
it would be coiilradiutory for masters 
and servants, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, to be polite to each 
other. Civility is a Christian duty ; 
there are times when every man ought 
to be civil to his neighbour: politeness 
is rather a voluntary devotion of our- 
selves to others: among the inferior 
orders civility is indispensable: an un- 
civil person in a subordinate station is 
an obnoxious member of society : among 
the higher orders politeness is often a 
substitute ; and, where the form and 
spirit are combined, it supersedes the 
necessity of civility : poli eness is the 
sweetener of liuman society ; it gives a 
charm to every thing that is said and 
done. Civility is contented with pleas- 
ing when the occasion oilers : politeness 
seeks the opportunity to please, it pre- 
vents the necessity of asking by antici- 
pating the wishes ; it is full of delicate 
attentions, and is an active benevolence 
in the minor concerns of life. CivH is 
thcrelbro most properly applied to what 
passes from and to persons of inferior 
condition; as the peasantry arc very 
civil. 

Wo have a yoiiug wuman who has rume to take up 
ht‘r lodgings here, and I don't beUe^e she tins got 
any money, by her uwt-civility. Goldsmith. 

Or it may be applied to the ordinary 
transactions of life without distinction of 
rank. 

I would not wish to bo thought forgetful of dri- 
litiet. Johnson. 

Polite is applied to those who are in 
a condition to have good breeding. 

A polite country squire shall make you as many 
Ixiws in half au hour us would serve a courtier for a 
week. Addison. 

Civility is rather a negative than a 
positive quality, implying simply the 
absence of rudeness. Politeness requires 
ositive and peculiar properties of the 
ead and heart, natural and acquired. 
To be dvil, therei'ore, is the least that 
any one can be to another il he do not 
wish to offend ; but politeness, where it 
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is real, is as strong an iiiriication of 
kindness in the outward behaviour as 
the occasion calls for. 

He has guod-nature. 

And 1 have good manners : 

Hia sons too are civil to me, because 
1 do not pretend to be wiser than ihey. Otway. 

'I'he true etfeet of genuine politeness seetiia to tie 
rather ease than pleasure. Johnson. 

The term civil may be applied figura- 
tively, but politeness is a characteristic 
of real persons only. 

1 heard a mermaid on a doliihin*a back, 

Uttering such dulcet uiid hurmouious suuints, 

That the rude sea grew cieil at her soug. 

Shaksi'Eahk. 

TTpon first approaches ho had an air of reserve, 
leiiipered, however, with much polittuexs, for he was 
a liigh-bred guutlumun. (.'ummicui.and. 

CIVIL, 013LIGING, COMPLAISANT. 

CIVIL (v. Civil, polite) is more go- 
ueriil than OBLIGING, which signi- 
fies ready to oblige. One is always 
ciiul when one is obli^in^, but not 
always obliging when one is civil. 
Civil applies to words or manner as 
well as to the action ; obliging to the 
action only. As civil is indefinite in its 
meaning, so it is indiscriminate in its ap- 
plication ; ohlioing, on the other hand, 
is confined to what passes between par- 
ticular persons or under particular cir- 
cumstances, Strangers may be civil, 
and persons may frequently be civil 
who from their situation may be ex- 
pected to be otherwise ; one friend is 
obliging to another. 

were visited by an officer of the Ilonlth-office, 
uml ubliged to give oath with regard to the ciicuni- 
stances of our voyage. He bi liavcd in the niilest 
mnniier. Hhyuonk. 

The sliepherd home 

Hies merrydiearted, and by turns relieves 
Tile ruddy miikmuid of iiei brimming pail, 

Tile biMiuty wliom perhaps iiis witters heart 
Sincerely hues, hy that licst language shown 
Of cordial glances', and obliging deeds, Thomson. 

Civil and obliging both imply a 
desire to do a kindness; but COM- 
PLAISANT, which is a variation of 
complacent, from complaceo, to be highly 
pleased, signifies the desire of receiving 
pleasure, which is a refined mode of 
doing a kindness. 

I seemed so pleased with what every one said, and 
smiled willi so much romplaisance at all their pretty 
fancies, that though 1 did not put one word into 
their discourse, I have the vanity to think they 
looked upon me as very agreeable company. 

AonisoN. 

C«t’f7t7y, lying very much in the man- 
ner, may be put on, and complaisance, 
implying a cone.em to please by being 
pleased, may be bad if it lead one to 


consult the humours of otliers to the 
sacrifice of duty or propriety. 

Pride is never moio olTenidve than when it con. 
descends lobe civil. Cumberuand. 

Let no complaisance, no genlleness of temper, no 
weak desire of pleasing on \our part, no wlic<-dliug. 
coaxing, nor flattery on otlier people's, make 
recede one jot fi'oni any point that reason and iii u- 
donee have bid you pursue. CHKSTCHrihi.D. 

CLANDESTINE, SECRET. 

CLANDESTINE, in Latin clandes* 
thius, comes from clam secretly. SE- 
CRET, in French Latin secretus, 
participle of secerno to separate, signi- 
fie.s remote from observation. 

Clavdestine expresses more than se- 
cret. To do a thing clandestinelij is to 
elude observation ; to do a thing secretly 
is to do it without the knowledge of any 
one: what clandestine is unallowed, 
which is not necessarily the case with 
what is secret. With the clandestine 
must be a mixture of art ; with secrecy 
caution and management are requisite: 
a clandestine marriage is effected by a 
studied plan to escape notice ; a secret 
marriage is conducted by the forbear- 
ance of all communication : conspirators 
have many clandestine proceedings and 
secret meefintrs: an unfaithful servant 
clandestinely convoys away his muster's 
property from his prmnises ; a thief 
secretly takes a purse from the pocket 
of a bystander. 

I went to tliit clandestine iiMlging, and found to my 
amaxcraent all tlio ornameuta of a iiiic gentleman, 
which he hud taken upon credit. Juhnhon. 

Ye boya wlio pluck the floueiH, and Rpoil tliu 8priiig. 
Deware the secret snake tliut bliuoU a uting. 

HilYnEN. 

TO CLASP, HUG, EMDKACE. 

To CLASP, from the noun clasp, 
signifies to lay hold Yff like a clasp. 
HUG, in Baxon hft^an, is connected 
with the German hiigen, which signi- 
fies to enclose with a hedge, and figura- 
tively to cherish or take special care of. 
EMBRACE, in French embrasser, is 
compounded of en or im and bras the 
arm, signifying to talie or lock in one's 
arms. 

All these terms are employed to ex- 
press the act of enclosing another in one’s 
arms ; clasp marks this action when it is 
performed with the warmth of true af- 
fection ; hng is a ludicrous sort of clasp- 
ing, which is the consequence of igno- 
rance or extravagant feeling ; embrace 
is simply a mode of ordinary salutation : 
a parent will clasp his long- lost child in 
his arms on their re-meeting ; a peasant 
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in the excess of his raptures would 
throw his body, as well as his arms, 
over the object of his joy, and stitic 
with hugging him whom he meant to 
embrace; in the continental parts of 
Europe embracing between males, as 
well as females, is universal on meeting 
alter a long absence, or on taking leave 
for a length of time ; embraces are some- 
times given in England between near 
relatives, but in no other case. 

Tliy suppliant, 

1 beg, aiul chiip tby knet-s. Milton. 

Thyself a boy, assume a boy's dissemblctl laci*. 

Tliat wlien, amidst the fervour oi the feast, 

'I’ho Tyrian hum and fonds tliee on her breast, 

Tjiou mayst infuse thy venom in her veins. 

Dhyokn. 

Tho king at length, having kindly reproached lie- 
lim for depriving liiiti so long of siieli a brother, em- 
braced Ikilsura vvitli tlie greatest tendcincus. 

Addison. 

Clasp and embrace may be applied to 
other objects besides persons in the 
same sense. 

Some m<u« aspiring catch tin* noiglibouring shrub, 
Witli daspiny tendrils, and invest lier bruneli. 

(JoWPER. 

Man, like tho gen’rous \iu<*, supported lives, 

1’he btreiiglii lie gains is liom th' embrace lie gives. 

i‘OPE. 

CLASS, ORDER, RA>’K, DEGREE. 

CLASS, in French classe^ Latin 
classist very probably from tho Greek 
a fraction, division, or class. 
ORDER, in French ordre, Latin vrdo, 
comes from the Greek opx*^C a row, 
which is a species of order. HANK, in 
German ra?igt is connected witli row, &c. 
])EGREE, ill French degre, comes from 
the Latin gradus a step. 

Class is more general than order ; de- 
gree is more specihe than rank. Class 
and order are said of the persons who 
are distinguished ; rank and degree of 
the distinction itself: men belong to a 
certain chiss or order; they hold a 
certain rank; they are of a certain 
degree: among the Romans all the 
citizens were distinctly divided into 
classes according to their property ; but 
in the modern constitution of society, 
classes are distinguished from each 
other on general, moral, or civil grounds ; 
there are reputable or disreputable 
classes ; the labouring class, the class 
of merchants, mechanics, &c.; order 
has a more particular signification ; it 
is founded upon some positive civil pri- 
vilege or distinction : the general orders 
are dividefl into higher, lower, or middle, 
arising from the unequal distribution of 


wealth and power ; the particular orders 
are those of the nobility, of the clergy, 
of freemasonry, and the likO': rank dis> 
tinguishes one individual from another ; 
it is peculiarly applied to the nobility 
and the gentry, although every man in 
the community holds a certain rank in 
relation to those who are above or below 
him : degree, like rank, is applicable to 
the individual, but only in particular 
cases : literary and scientific degrees are 
conferred upon superior merit in dif- 
ferent departments of science ; there are 
likewise degrees in the same rank, 
whence we speak of men of high and 
low degree. 

We Hrc by our occupations, LMliication, and habits 
ul' lif«‘. divided alnumt into diiTeient species. Each 
of these t'lasscs of the Itutnan race has derives, fears, 
ami i-taiversatiou, vexatious and merriment, peculiar 
to itself. Johnson. 

I.earuifig and knowledge arc perfections in us not 
us we ire men, !)ul us we are reasonable creatures, 
ill whiclii/r^/er of beings tlu* female world is upon the 
h,tiiie level with the mule. AnorsoN. 

Young women of bumble rank, and sninll preten- 
hioiis, hliould la* partieularly cautious bow a vain 
aiiibitioii of being iioiicecl by their MUteriors iH'trajs 
ilieiii into an attempt at displajiiig their uiipro- 
teeted {lersoiiK on a stage. IbtMUERi.AND. 

'I’hon learn, ye fair ? to soften splendour's ray. 

Endure the ^wain, the >unth of low degree, 

SliENSTUNB. 

ro CLASS, ARUANGE, RANGE. 

To CLASS, from the noun class, sig- 
nifies to put in a class. ARRANGE 
and RANGE are both derived from 
rank and row, signifying to place in a 
certain order. 

The general qualities and attributes 
of things are to be considered in class-- 
ing; their fitness to stand by each 
other must be considered in arranging ; 
their capacity for forming a line is tho 
only thing to be attended to in ranging. 
ClassiJiration*&eTXc& the purposes either 
of public policy or science ; arranging 
is a matter of convenience to the indi- 
vidual himself; ranging is a matter of 
convenience for others : men are classed 
into different bodies according to some 
certain standard of property, power, 
education, occupation, &c. ; Airniture 
is arranged in a room, according as 
it answers in colour, shade, con- 
venience of situation, &c. ; men are 
ranged in order whenever they make a 
procession. All these words require 
more or less exercise of the intellectual 
faculty, but classing is a more abstract 
and comprehensive act than either 
arranging or ranging. All objectbi 
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external or internal, may admit of clas- 
sification, according to their similitudes 
and differences; but arranging and 
ranging are particular acts employed 
in regard to familiar objects, and the 
order in which they ouf^ht to bo placed. 
Ideas are classed by the logician into 
simple and complex, abstract and con- 
crete ; an individual arranges his own 
ideas in his mind: words are classed 
by the j^rammarian into diflbrent parts 
of speech ; words are arranged by the 
writer in a sentence, so as to be suitable. 
To arrange is a more complex proceed- 
ing than simply to range ; a merchant 
or tradesman arra7}ges his affairs when 
they are got into confusion, but a shop- 
keeper ranges his goods in such man- 
ner as best to set them out to view. 

Hut no such con&tiiticy can be expected in a 
people iKilUhedb} arts tuid classed by siibutdiiiatioii. 

JitllNtloN. 

\’el just arrangement, rarely Immgbt In pasg 
but by a inastei’s hand dis|M)sing \vt U 
Ti»e yay tliveV'Uicg ot leat'aiul Itower, 

Must lend its aid t’ illustrate all their cliartns. 

Cower. ». 

riant bomnd plant asptrinc. in the van 
The dwarii'^h: in the rear retired, bnt s'ill 
Sublime above the reHl, the Htatelier hlaud. 

So once »eie ranged the sons of ancient Kutnc, 

A noble show I witile Uoscius trcal the sta^te. 

CoWPHR. 

These words are applied figuratively 
in the same sense. 

We arc all ranked and classed by Him who neeth 
into every heart. Ulaiu. 

In vain you alternpt to re^tdnte y.iur cxpetine, if 
into your uiiiuaenK’iiU, or vour aoeietv, disorder liaa 
crept. You have ndniitte«l a principle of coufunioii 
whu:h will defeat all your plunn, aud perplex and 
entangle wliat you Nought to arrange. Bi.aik. 

A noble writer should be lairn with thia faculty 
(a strong iniagiiiatioti), ho an to Ik> well aide to re 
eeive lively ideas from tailward objects, to retain 
thi‘m long, and to range them bjgelher in such 
figures mid repri'Heututioiiii as are luubt likely to hit 
the iancy of the reader. Addison. 


CLEAN, CLEANLY, PURE. 

CLEAN and CLEANLY is in Saxon 
claene, PURE, in French pur, Latin 
purus. 

Clean expresses a freedom from dirt 
or soil ; cleanly the disposition or habit 
of being chan. A person who keeps 
himself clean is cleanly ; a cleanly ser- 
vant takes care to keep other things 
clean. Clean is employed either in the 
proper or the figurative sense; pure 
mostly in the moral sense : the hands 
should be clean ; the heart should bo 
pure : it is the first requisite of good 
writing that it should be clean ; it « of 


the fii*8t importances for the morals of 
youth to be kept/)«m 

Age itself it not unamiable while It is preserved 
clean aud uusulliod. SPKCrA’^ia. 

In the east, where tlie warmtli of the climate makes 
cleanliness tnoru immeiliatidy ni'ce.-.sary thaiT in 
colder cunntriea, it ia made one part of iheir religion. 
The Jewish law, and the Mahometan, which in Mime 
things copies after it, is tilled with bathing, puridca- 
tions. and other rites of the like nature. Though 
there is the above numed convenient reason to bo 
assigned for these cereinouios. the chief iuttuitioii 
was to typify inward purity of heart. Spkctatuu. 

CLEAR, LUCID, RRIGHT, VIVID. 

CLEAR, V. To absolve, LUCID, in 
Latin luridus, from luceo to shitie, 
and lu,r light, signifies having liglTV. 
BRIGHT, V. Brightness, VIVID, 
Latin rividus, from vivo to live, signi- 
fies lu ing in a state of life. 

Those epithets mark a gradation in 
their sense ; the idea of light is common 
to them, but clear expresses less than 
lucid, lucid than bright, and bright 
less than vicul ; a mere freedom from 
stain or dulness constitutes the clear- 
ness ; the return of light, and conse- 
quent removal of darkness, constitutes 
tucidify; brightness supposes a certain 
strength of light ; vividness a freshness 
combined with the strength, and even a 
degree of brilliancy : a sky is clear that 
is divested of clouds ; the atmosphere is 
lucid ill the day, but not in the night ; 
the sun shines bright when it is unob- 
structed by anything in the atmo- 
sphere ; lightning sometimes presents a 
vivid redness, and sometimes a vivid 
paleness : the light of the stars may be 
clear, and sometimes bright, but never 
vivid; the light of the sun is rather 
bright than clear or vivid ; the light of 
the moon is either cleif%\ bright, or vivid. 
These epithets may with equal pro- 
priety be ajiplied to colour as well as to 
light : a clear colour is unmixed with 
any other ; a bright colour has some- 
thing striking and strong in it ; a vivid 
colour something lively and fresh in it. 

.Some clioov^the clearest light. 

And boldly challenge the most piercing eye. 

Ronoommon, 

Nur i« the stream 
Of pureHt crystal, nor the lucid air, 

Though one traiiBparent vacancy it teomt. 

Void of their unoeon pecr|ile. Tmomhon. 

Thin place, the hrighte t manRioa of the aky, 

1*11 call the palace of the Deity. Dhvdbm. 

From the moist meadow to the witlier'd hill. 

Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure run*, 

And HwellM aud deepen* to the clierirth’d eve. 

Thomion. 

In their moral application they pro* 
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serve a similar distinction : a conscience 
is said to be clear when it is free from 
every stain or spot ; a deranged under- 
stgndin^y may have lacid intervals ; a 
bright intellect throws light on every 
thing around it; a vivid imagination 
glows with every image that nature 
presents. 

l look upon a sound iioucinution as the greatest 
blessing of life, next a cltur judgment and a good 
cuiiBcietico, Addison. 

1 believe were Rousseau alive, and in one of hia 
lucid intervals, liu would bo shocked ait the pradical 
frenzy of ins scholars. UtiRKK. 

But in a body which doth freely yield 
riis ]>arts to reason’s rule obedient, 

There Almn, like a virgin queen most bright, 

Dutli fluuiish in all beauty excellent. SvKNtiXR. 
There let tiio classic pag<* thy fancy lead 
Til rough rural scenes, such ns the Mantuan swain 
Paints ill the matchless iiutmoiiy of song: 

Or catch thybclf the landhca^ie, gliding swift 
Athwart imagination's vivid e}e. Thomson. 

CLKARLY, DISTINCTLY. 

That is seen CLEARLY of which 
oiic has a clear view independent of any- 
thing else ; that is seen DISTINCTLY 
which is seen so as to distinguish it from 
other objects. We sec the moon clearly 
wlienover it shines ; but we cannot see 
the spots in the moon distinctly with- 
out the help of glasses. What we .see 
distinctly must be seen clearhjy but a 
thing may be seen clearly without being 
seen distinctly. A want of light, or 
the intervention of other objects, pre- 
vents us from seeing clearly ; distance, 
or a defect in the sight, prevents us 
from seeing distinctly. Old men often 
see clearly y but not distinctly ; they per- 
ceive large or luminous objects at a 
distance, but they cannot distinguish 
such small objects as the characters of 
a book without the help of convex 
glasses; short sighted persons, on the 
contrary, see near objects distinctly, 
but they have no clear vision of distant 
ones, unless they are viewed through 
concave glasses. 

The cuslutii of arguing ou any side, even against 
our piMsiiusiun, dims the understanding, and makes 
it hy degrees Idso the f.eiiilty of discerning r ear ft/ 
between trutii and falsehood. Lockr. 

Whether we are able to compreiiendall the 0 |)era- 
tioii» of nature, and the niuiiuers of tli4^, it matters 
ii«>t to inquire: l>ut this is certain, that we can com- 
preliend no more of Uiem than we can disUnrtly 
conceive. Luckk* 

CLEARNESS, PERSPICUITY. 

CLEARNESS, fromclear (v. Clear, 
lucid), is here usetl figuratively, to mark 
the degree of light by which one sees 
things distinctly. PERSPICUITY, 
ill i^reiich perspicuite, Laiin perapi- 


cuitas, from perspicuus eji^perspicio to 
look through, signifies the quality of 
being able to he seen through. 

These epithets denote qualities 
equally requisite to render a discourse 
intelligible, but each has its peculiar 
character. Clearness respects our ideas, 
and springs from the distinction of the 
things themselves that are discussed : 
perspicuity rcs})ects the mode of ex- 
pressing the ideas, and springs from 
the good qualities of style. It requires 
a clear head to be able to see a subject 
in all its bearings and relations ; to dis- 
tinguish all the niceties and shades of 
difference between things that bear a 
strong rcsemblanf^e, and to separate it 
from all irrelevant objects that inter- 
mingle themselves with it. But, what- 
ever may l>e our clearness of concep- 
tiini, it is requisite, if we will commu- 
nicate our conceptions to others, that 
we should observe a purity in our mode 
of diction, that we should be particular 
in the choice of our terms, careful in the 
disposition of them, and accurate in the 
construction of our sentences ; that is 
perspicuity, which, as it is the first, so, 
according to Quintilian, it is the most 
important part of cimi position. 

Clearness of intellect is a natural gift ; 
perspicuity is ati acquired art: although 
intimately connected with each other, 
yet it is possible to have clearness witli- 
out perspicuity, and perspicuity witli- 
out clearness. People of quick capa- 
cities will have clear ideas on the sub- 
jects that offer themselves to their 
notice, but for want of education they 
may often use improper or ambiguous 
phrases; or by errors of construction 
render tlicir phraseology the reverse of 
perspicuous : on the other hand, it is in 
the power of some to express themselves 
perspicuously on subjects far above 
their comprehension, from a certain 
facility which they acquire of catching 
up suitable modes of expression. The 
Study of the classics and mathematics 
is most tilted for the improvement of 
clearness ; the study of grammar, and 
the observance of good models, will serve 
most effectually for the acquirement of 
perspicuity. 

W’henever men thiuk dearly, and are thoroughly 
iuteri'steil. they exprese thcm»elvet with perspkuity 
and force. Rubehi son. 

No modern orator can dare to enter the Hats with 
DenuMlienes and Tully. We have discourses, in* 
deed, tiiat may be admitted for their perspicuity, 
purity, and fiegnnee : but can produce none that 
abound in a sublimity wliich whirls away the 
auditor like a mighty torrent. Warton. 
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CLEMKNCY, LENITY, MERCY. 

CLEMENCY is in Latin dementia^ 
signifying mildness. LENITY is in 
Latin lenitaSt from lenis soft, or leevis 
smooth, and the Greek \hoq mild. 
MERCY is in Latin misericordia, com- 
pounded of miseria and cordis, i, e. 
aifliction of the heart, signifying the 
pain produced by observing the pain of 
others. 

All these terms agree in denoting tho 
disposition or act of forbearing to in- 
llict pain by the exercise of power. 
Clemency and lenity oxq employed only 
towanls offenders ; mercy towards all 
who are in trouble, whether from their 
own fault, or any other cause. Cle- 
mency lies in the disposition ; lenity and 
merry in the act ; the former as respects 
superiors in general, the latter in re- 
gard to those who arc invested with 
civil power : a monarch displays his 
clemency hy showing mm*//, * a master 
shows lenity by not inllicting punish- 
ment where it is deserved. Clemency 
is arbitrary on the part of the dispenser, 
flowing from his will, independent of the 
object on whom it is bestowed ; lenity 
and mercy are discretionary, they always 
have regard to the object and the nature 
of the offence, or misfortunes ; lenity 
therefore often serves the purposes of 
discipline, ow\mercy those of justice, by 
forgiveness instead of punishment; but 
clemency sometimes defeats its end by 
forbearing to punish where it is needful. 
A mild master, who shows clemency to 
a faithless servant by not bringing him 
to justice, often throws a worthless 
wretch upon the public to commit more 
atrocious depredations. A well-timed 
lenity sometimes recalls an offender to 
himself, and brings liim back to good 
order. Upon this principle the Eng- 
lish constitution has wisely left in the 
hands of the monarch the discretionary 
power of showing mercy in all cases 
that do not demand the utmost rigour 

of the law. 

We WTotched Trojans. tossM on cv’ry sliore. 

From sea to sea, thy clemem-y ininlure; 

Forbid the (Irea our ahipping to uefaco, 

Keceive ih’ unhappy to grace. Duyobk. 

The King (Charles 11.) with lenity of which the 
norld has had perhaps no other example, decliiird 
to be the judge or avenger of hia own or his father's 
wrongs. Johnson. 

The goda (if gods to goodness ore inclin'd, 
n acts of meriy t*>uch their heav nly mind). 

And, more than all the gods, your geu rous heart. 
Lonscluus of worth, requite its own desert Dhydkm. 


CLERGYMAN, PARSON, PRIEST, 
MINISTER. 

CLERGYMAN, altered from clerk, 
clericus, signifies any one holding *a 
regular office, and by distinction ope 
who holds the holy office. PARSON is 
either changed from persofi, that is, by 
distinction, the person who spiritually 
presides over a parish, or contracted from 
parochiamis. PRIEST, in German, 
&c. pri ester, comes from the Greek 
‘trpitr^vTtfwg, signifying an elder who 
holds the sacerdotal office. MINIS- 
TER, in Latin minister a servant, from 
minor less or inferior, signifies literally 
one who performs a subordinate of!ice7 
and has been extended in its meaning, 
to signify generally one who officiates 
or performs an office. 

Tlie word clerf^yman applies to such 
as are regularly bred iiccording to the 
forms of the national religion, and ap- 
plies to none else. In this sense wc 
speak of the English, tho French, and 
Scotch clerf^y without distinction. A 
parson is a species of clergyman who 
ranks tho highest in the three orders of 
inferior clergy ; that is, parson, vicar, 
and curate ; the parson being a tech- 
nical term for the rector, or he who 
holds the living : in its technical sense 
it has now acquired a definite use , but 
in general conversation it is become 
almost a nickname. The word clergy^ 
man is always sub.stituted for parson in 
polite society. When priest resj)ect.s 
the Christian religion it is a species of 
clergyman, that is, one who is ordaiinid 
to otiiciate at tho altar in distinction 
from the deacon, who is only an assist- 
ant to the priest. But the term priest 
has likewise an extended meaning in 
referent'e to such as hold the sacerdotal 
character in any form of religion, as tlie 
priests of the Jews, or those of tho 
Greeks, Romans, Indians, and the 
like. A minister is one who actually 
or habitually officiates. Clergymen are 
therefore not always strictly ministers ; 
nor are all ministers clergymen. If 
a clergyman delegates hi.s functions 
altogether he is not a minister ; nor is 
he who presides over a dissenting con > 
gregation a clergyman. In tho former 
case, however, it would lie invid.ous to 
deprive the clergyman of tho name of 
minister of the gospel, but in the latter 
case it is a misuse of the term clergy- 
man to apply it to any minister wIjo 
docs not otiiciate according to the form 
of an established religion.' 
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By a (il(!tgy%\nn 1 mean one in holy orderii. 

STEFI.K. 

To tlie time of IMward III. it is probable that the 
French and tvnglMi liin^ita^es 8ubsistu<l toKcther 
tipruughout the kiiigiioOi ; the lu>'b<T or<ler«, Iwtli of 
the clergy and laity, Hpeaking almost unbersally 
Freiicli ; tltu lower reluiiiiug Uie uho of their iiati\e 
tongue. Tvrwhitt. 

Call a man a priest, or pnrstm, and you set him in 
some men's ebU*em ten degrees below his own ser- 
vant. South. 

With leave and honour enter our abodes. 

Ye sacred ministers of men and gods. Pop*. 

CLEVER, SKILFUL, EXPKUT, DEX- 
TKUOUS, ADROIT. 

CLEVER, ill French /e^ere, Latin 
light, signifies the same as (|uick 
of understanding. SKILFUL, full of 
shill. EXPERT, in French experte, 
J^atin expcrlus^ participle of oxpfirior 
to search or try, signiftoa searched and 
tried. DEXTEROUS, in Uiim dex- 
ter ^ in Greek htirspoQ, comparative of 
ftiMQ clover, and hha the right hand, 
because that is the most filled for 
action, signifies the quality* of doing 
rightly, as with the right hand. 
ADROIT is in French adroitt Latin 
adrectui or rectus right or straight, sig- 
nifies right at the moment 

Cleverness is mental power employed 
in the ordinary concerns of life : a per- 
son is clever in business. Skill is both 
a mental and corporeal power, exerted 
in mechanical operations and practical 
sciences : a physician, a lawyer, and an 
urti.st, is skilful : one may have a skill 
in divination, or a skill in painting. 
Expertness and dexterity re<iuii-e more 
corporeal than mental power exerted in 
minor arts and amusements : one is ex- 
pert at throwing the (Jnoit ; dexterous 
in the management of horses. Adroit- 
ness is altogether a corporeal talent, 
employed only us occasion may require; 
one is adroit at eluding the blows aimed 
by an adversary. Cleverness is rather 
.a natural gift; skill is cleverness im- 
proved by practi(!e and extended know- 
ledge ; expertness is the eftect of long 
practice ; dexter^ ty arises from habit 
combined with agility ; adroitness is a 
species of dexterity arising from a 
natusftl agility. A person is clever at 
drawing' who shows a taste for it, and 
executes it well without much instiaic- 
tion : he is skilfisl in drawing if he tin- 
derstdlidi^ it both in theory and prac- 
be is expert in the use of the bow 
'if he can use it with expedition and 
effect; he vs dexterous at any game 
when lie goes through the manceuvres 


CLOAK. 

with celerity and an unerring hand ; he 
is adroit if, by a quick, sudden, and 
well-directed movement of his body, he 
effects the object he has in view. 

My friend biide mo welcome, but etruck mo quite 
dumb 

With tidings that Jobngon aod Burke would not 
come ; 

“And I knew it," he cried ; eternally fail, 

The one at the Ilouse and the other w ith Titrale. 
But no mutter: I’ll warrant we’ll tiiuke up the party 
With two full U8 clever and ten limes us hearty," 

Goldsmith. 

There is nothing more gruceful than to see the 
play stund still for a few munieiitH, and the uu<lieiice 
kept in nn agreeable suapen^ie. during the aileiieu of 
a shilfut tu,‘t or. A uiu aoN . 

O’er bur and shelf the wateiy path they sound, 

W’ith de,rf'rvns arm, sagactou!, of the ground ; 
Fearless thej oombat every liostile w’in<l, 

Wlirfliiig ill iiiaiiy tiaeks with loursc inclin’d, 
Krpert lu inuoi, where terrors line the road. 

Falcone a. 

lie applied hitnaelf next to the coquette’s lieaif. 
which he likewise laid oiieii witii great dtutcrity. 

Ani)ihox. 

Use youraclf to carve adroitly and genteelly. 

C‘Hli;.STKKFlKI.P. 


CLOAK, MASK, BLIND, VEIL. 

These are figurative terms, expressive 
of dillerent modes of intentionally keep- 
ing something from the view of others. 
They are borrowed from those familiar 
objects which serve similar purposes in 
common life. CLOAK and MASK ex- 
press figuratively and properly more 
than BLIND or VEIL. The two 
former keep the whole object out of 
sight ; the two latter only partially in- 
tercept the view. In this figurative 
sense they are all employed for a bad 
purpose. The cloak, the mask, and the 
blind, servo to deceive others ; the veil 
serves to deceive one’s self. Tlie whole 
or any part of a character may be con- 
cealed by a blind ; a part, though not 
the whole, may be concealed by a mask, 
A blind is not only employed to conceal 
the character but the conduct or pro- 
ceedings. We cany b. cloak and B,mask 
about with us ; but a blind is something 
external. The cloak, as the external 
garment, is the most convenient of ail 
(coverings for entirely keeping concealed 
what we do not wish to be seen ; a good 
outward deportment serves as a cloak 
to conceul a bad character. A ma/sk 
hides only the face; a.* mask therefore 
serves to con.'eal only as much as words 
and IooIm can effect. A blind is in- 
tended ta shut out the light and pre- 
vent observation ; whatever, therefore, 
conceals the real truth, and prevents 
suspicion by a false exterior, is a blind. 
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A veil prevents a person from seeing as 
well as being seen ; whatever, tliorelbre, 
obscures the mental sight acts as a veil 
to the mind s eye. Religion is unfor- 
tunately tlie object which may serve to 
chak tho worst of purposes and the 
worst of characters: its importance in 
the eyes of all men makes it the most 
effectual passport to their countenance 
and sanction ; and its external observ- 
ances render it the most convenient 
mode of presenting a false profession to 
the eyes of the world : those, therefore, 
who set an undue value on the ceremo- 
nial part of religion, do but encourage 
this most heinous of all sins, by suf- 
fering themselves to be imposed upon 
by a cloa/i of religious hypocrisy. False 
friends always wear a mask ; they cover 
a malignant heart under the smiles and 
endearments of friondship. Illicit tra- 
ders mostly make use of some hliml to 
facilitate the carrying on their nefarious 
practices. Among tlie various arts 
resorted to in the metropolis by the 
needy and prottigate, none is so bad as 
that which is made to be a blind for the 
practice of debauchery. Prcjudico and 
passion are the ordinary veils which ob- 
scure the judgment, and prevent it from 
distinguishing tho truth. 

When the severity of manners is hypocritical, and 
assumed as a cloak to secret iudulgeuce, it is one of 
tiu! \>oriil prustilutitiUH ol' religion. ItLAiu. 

Thou ait no runiati, wlio, beueatli tiio maih 
Of social cuinmcree, cuni’st to rob their wealth. 

Thomson. 

Those who are bountiful to crimes will be rigid 
to merit, and penurious to service. 'L'hetr penury 
is even held out as a blind and cover to their prodi- 
gality. UuilKK. 

As soon ns that mysterious veil which covers fiitii- 
rity should bo lifted up, all the gaiety of life would 
disappear; its flatterimt hopes, its pleasing illn- 
siutis. would vuuish.and nothing but vanity and sad- 
ness remain. Blaik. 

TO CLOG, LOAD, ENCUMBER. 

CLOG is probably changed from clot 
or clod, signifying to put a heavv lump 
in the way. LOAD, from to load, in 
Saxon laden, Dutch, &c., laden, signi- 
fies to burden with a loacl. ENCUM- 
BER, compounded of en or in and 
cumber, in German kummer sorrow, 
signifies to burden with trouble. 

Clog is figuratively employed for 
whatever impedes the motion or action 
of a thing, drawn from the fftmiliar 
object which is used to impede tho 
motion of animals: load is used for 
whatever occasions an excess of w'eight, 
or materieds. A wheel is clogged, or a 


machine is clogged: a fire may bo 
loaded with coals, or a picture with 
colouring. Tho stomach and memory 
may be either clogged or loaded: in the 
•former case by the introduction of 
improper food ; and in the second case 
by the introduction of an iin proper 
quantity. A memory that is clogged 
becomes confused, and confounds one 
thing with another; that which is 
loaded loses tlie impression of one objtM^t 
by the introduction of another. Clog 
and encumber have the common signi- 
"fication of inteiTupting or troubling by 
means of something irrelevant. W hat- 
ever is clogged has scarcely the liberty 
of moving at all ; whatever is encum- 
bered moves and acts, but with dilliculty. 
When the roots of plants are clogged 
with mould, or any improper substance, 
their growth is almost stopped weeds 
and noxious plants arc encumbrances in 
the ground whore llowers should grow. 

WhiitsoHver was obsovvtul by Iho aneiout plmoKo- 
plier^, fitluT iirogulur or dolvclive in tlui worUui^i 
of the itiiiKl, was all eharged upou the bud^ .48 it8 
great clog. .South. 

Hutler gives llinliiirnsthiit pedantic ostontatioii of 
knowledge which has no nduliiai to cliivalry, and 
load* him with martial eneuntbranaes tliat can add 
nothing to )iis civil dignity. Johnson. 

This minority is great and fiuniidahlc. I do not 
know whether, if I aimed at tho total overthrow of a 
kingdom, 1 slioiild wish to bo encumbered with a 
largo body of )>artisuns. Uuhkk, 

CLOISTER, CONVENT, MONASTERY. 

CLOISTER, in French chit re, from 
tho word clos close, signifies a certain 
close place in a convent, or an enclosure 
of houses for canons, or in general a 
religious house. CON VENT, from tho 
J..atin conventns a meeting, and convenio 
to come together, signifies a religious 
assembly. MON ASTE R Y , in French 
monastere, signifies a habitation for 
monks, from the Greek fiovo^: alone. 

The proper idea of cloister is that of 
seclusion ; the proper idea of convent 
is that of community ; the proper idea 
of a monastery is that of solitude. One 
18 shut up in a cloister put into a con - 
v€7it, and retires to etmonastery. Who- 
ever wishes to take an absolute leave of 
the world shuts himself up in a cloister ; 
whoever wishes to attach himself to a 
community that has renounced all com- 
merce with the world goes into a con- 
vent; whoever wishes to shun all human 
intercourse retires to a monastery* In 
the cloister our liberty is sacrificed • in 
the convent our worldly habits are re- 
nounced, and those of a regular reli 
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gious community being adopted, wc 
submit to the yoke of established orders: 
in a monastery we impose a sort of 
wiluntary exile upon ourselves ; we live 
with the view of living only to God. 
lA-the ancient and true monasteries the 
members divided their time between 
contemplation and labour ; but as popu> 
lution increased, and towns multiplied, 
monasteries were, properly speaking, 
succeeded by convents. In ordinary 
discourse cloister is employed in an 
absolute and indefinite manner: we 
speak of the cloister to designate a 
monastic state ; as entering a cloister ; 

J[)urying one’s self in a cloister; pe- 
nances and rnortitications are practised 
in a cloister. It is not the same thing 
when we speak of the cloister of the 
Rensdictines and of their monastery; 
or the cloister of the Capuchins and 
their convent. 

Some Holitury cloister will I chouse. 

Amt there with holy viri^ius live immur'd. Dkydrn. 

Nur were the new abbots less industrious to stock 
their mnvents with luieigners. Tvrwuitt. 

llesides itulepeudont foundations, which were 
opened for the reception of foreign monks in prefer- 
.Mice to the natives, a coiiHiderablo number of reli- 
gious houses were built and endowed as cells to dif- 
ferent monust cries abroad. 

List OF Knolish MoNAsexures. 

CLOSE, COMPACT. 

CLOSE is from the French clos, and 
Latin clausns^ the participle of clawio 
to shut. COMPACT, in Latin com- 
^actus^ participle of compingo to fix or 
join in, signifies jointed close together. 

Proximity is expressed by both the.'ie 
terms ; the former in a general and the 
latter in a restricted sense. Two bodies 
may be close to each other, but a body 
is compact with regard to itself. Con- 
tact is not essential to constitute close- 
ness ; but a perfect adhesion of all the 
parts of a body is essential to produce 
compactness. Lines are close to each 
other that are separated but by a small 
space ; things are rolled together in a 
compact form that are brought within 
the smallest possible space. 

To right and lea tho martini wing« dispUy 
Their •lilning arms, and itnnd in cUitc array ; 
Though weiik their speara, though dwarflak be their 
' height. 

Compact they move, the bulwark of the Oght. 

Sir W. Jokes. 

CLOSE, NEAR, MCH. 

CLOSE, V. Close^ compact. NEAR 
and NIGH are in Saxon near, neah, 
German, &c. naft. 

Close is more definite than near. 


houses stand close to each other which 
are almost joined ; men stand close 
when they touch each other; objects 
are near which are within sight ; per- 
sons are near each other when they can 
converse together. Near and nigh, 
which are but variations of each other 
in etymology, admit of little or no dif- 
ference in their use ; the former, how- 
over, is the most general. People live 
near each other who are in the same 
street; they live close to each other 
when their houses are adjoining. Close 
is annexed as an adjective ; near is 
employed only as an adverb or preposi- 
tion. We speak of close ranks or close 
lines ; but not near ranks or near lines. 

Th* unwearied watch their listening leaders keep, 
And, couching dose, repel invading sleep. Pope. 
O friend 1 Ulysses’ shouts invade my ear; 
Distress’d he seems, and no assist.*) nee near. Popx. 
From the red field their scatter'd loidies lienr. 

And nigh the llect a fiini-ral structure rear. Pope. 

TO CLOSE, SHUT. 

V. Close^ compact. SHUT 
is in Saxon scuttafiy Dutch schutten, 
Hebrew satem. 

To close signifies simply to put close 
together; shut to stop or prevent ad- 
mittance ; closing is therefore a partial 
shut tin gy and shutting a complete clos- 
ing : as to close a door or window is to 
put it partially to, as distinguished from 
shutting it, i. e. shutting it close. The 
eyes are shut by closing the eyelids, 
and the mouth is shut hy closing the 
lips ; and by the figure of metonymy to 
close may therefore often be substituted 
for shut : as to close ihe eyes, to close 
the mouth, particularly in poetry. 

Soon shall the dire Seraglio's horrid gates 
Close like the eternal bars of death upon thee. 

Johnson. 

There is, however, a further distinction 
between therse two words : to close pro- 
perly denotes the bringing anything 
closcy and may therefore be applied to 
any opening or cavity which may thus 
be filled up or covered over for a perma- 
nency ; as to close a wound, to close the 
entrance to any place ; but shutting 
implies merely an occasional stoppage 
of an entrance by that which is move- 
able : whatever is shut may be opened 
in this sense ; not only a door, a book, 
or a box, may be shuU but also the ears 
may be shut. In familiar language it 
is usual to speak of closing a scene, for 
putting an end to it ; but in poetry the 
term shut may without impropriety be 
used in the same sense. 
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Behold, fond mnn t 

See here thy pictur'd life : pass some few years 
Thy flowering spriDR, thy siunmer's ardent strength. 
Thy sober autumn fading into age, 

And pale concluding winter comes at last, 

And shuU the scene. Tromsor. 

TO CLOSE, CONCLUDE, FINISH. 

To CLOSE (ti. To closp^ ahui) is to 
bring towards an end ; to CONCLUDE, 
from con and cludo^ or claudo to shut, 
t. e, to shut together, signihos to bring 
actually to an end : FINISH, in Latin 
finio and finis an end, signifies also 
literally to bring to an end. The idea 
of putting an end to a thing is common 
to these terms, but they differ in the 
circumstances of the action. To close 
is the most indefinite of the three. We 
may close at any point by simply ceasing 
to have any more to do with it ; but we 
conclude in a definite and positive 
manner. Want of time may compel us 
to close a letter before we have said all 
we wish to say ; a letter is commonly 
concluiled with expressions of kindness 
or courtesy. Whatever admits of being 
discontinued is properly said to bo 
closed ; as to close a procession, enter- 
tainment, and the like. 

Th<« groMt pruroNsioii, that closes tho fcativnl, 
lM*gun ttt ten o’clock. Uuyuunk. 

So to close life, a career, &c. 

Destruction hangs on every word we spe.-ik. 

Oil every thought, till tlio concluding stroke 
Determines all, and closes our design. Addison. 

Whatever is brought to the last or 
the desired point is properly said to be 
concluded ; as to conclude a speech, a 
narrative, a business, and the like. 

My son's account was too long to be delivered at 
once : the first part of it was begun that night, and 
he was concluding the rest after dinner tlie next day, 
wiien the appearance of Mr. Thornhill’s equipage at 
the d(x>r seemed to make a pause la tiie general 
SUtisfuctlOn. (jOI.DSMlTiI. 

To conclude is to bring to an end by 
determination ; to finish is to bring to 
an end by completion : what is settled 
by arrangement and deliberation is pro- 
perly concluded; what is begun on a 
certain plan is said to be finished. 

A marrUm was proposed between them and at 
length concluded. Spectator. 

The neat work of which Justinian has the cre«lit, 
altliou)^ it comprehends the whole system of juris- 
pimlence, was jinished we are told in three years. 

Sia W. JoiTBs. 

COADJUTOR, ASSJISTANT. 

COADJUTOR, compounded of co 
or con and cudutor a helper, signifies a 


fellow-labourer. ASSISTANT signi- 
fies properly one that assists or takes a 
part. 

A coadjutor is more noble than ap 
assistant : tho latter is mostly in a sub- 
ordinate station, but the former is an 
equal ; the latter performs menial offices 
in the minor concerns of life, and a 
subordinate part at all times ; the former 
labours conjointly in some concern of 
common interest and great importance. 
An cussistatit is engaged for a compen- 
sation; a coadjutor a voluntary fellow- 
labourer. In every public concern where 
tho purposes of charity or religion are 
to be promoted, coadjutors often efleef 
more than the original promoters: in 
the medical and scholastic professions 
assistants are indispensablo to relieve 
the prossurc of business. Coadjutors 
ought to bo zealous and unanimous; 
assistants ought to be assiduous and 
faithful. 

Advlct'ti from Vionna import that tho AT«hWsl<op 
of 8alt/.buig in diMui, wliu id aucccedvd by Co’ iiC 
Ilariuch, formerly lUnhopof Vienna, iiml fi i these 
three last years coad^jutor to the said Archbi»hop. 

STRKI.K. 

A« for yon, gentlenmn and ladies, my assistants 
and grand Juries, 1 huiu made clioU'e of you on my 
right hand, beuuusc I know yon to be very jealous 
of your iionour; and yon on my lelt, because I know 
you are very much cuuceriioU fur the reputation of 
others. Addison. 

COARSE, ROUGH, RUDE. 

COARSE, probably from the Gothic 
kaurids heavy, answering to our word 
gross t and tho Latin gravis. ROUGH, 
in Saxon hruhj German rauh, roh, &c. 
RUDE, in Latin rudis, changed from 
raudisy comes from papdoQ a twig, sig- 
nifying unpcelcd. 

These epithets are ecfually applied to 
what is not polished by art. In the 
proper sense coarse refers to tho com- 
position and materials of bodies, as 
coarse bread, coarse meat, coarse cloth ; 
rough respects the surface of bodies, as 
rough wood and rough skin ; rude 
respects the make or fashion of things, 
as a rude bark, a rude utensil. Coarse 
is opposed to fine, rough to smooth, 
rude to polished. 

In the figurative application they are 
distinguished in a similar manner : 
coarse language is used by persons of 
naturally coarse feeling; rough lan- 
guage by those whose tempers are either 
naturally or occasionally rough; rude 
language by those who are ignorant of 
any better. 

o 2 
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The fineness and delicacy of perception which the 
man uf tastte acquires, may be more liable to irrita* 
tiun than the coarttr foeliugs of minds less culti* 
vativd. Craio* 

** Tins is some fellow, 

Who. having been prai.s'd for bluiitne.ss. doth affect 
Ajinwcy roughneM. Shakspeark. 

Is it in destroying and pulling down tliat skill is 
displayed ? the shallowest understanding, the rudest 
hand, is more than equal to tliat task. Hukkic. 

TO COAX, WllEKDLE, CAJOLE, 
FAWN. 

COAX probably comes from coke a 
siniploton, sii^nirying to treat as a sim- 
pleton. WllEKDLK IS a lieqiientative 

wheels signilying to come round a 
person with smooth art. CAJOLE, 
in F rench cajolery is probably eonneeted 
with ill old French fruUler^ with 
the Arnioric cangeolir. To FAWN, 
from the nounyau^fi, signides to act or 
move like a fawn. 

The idea of using mean arts to turn 
people to one's sellish purposes is com- 
mon to all these terms : coax lias some- 
thing childish in it ; wheedle and cajole 
that which is knavish ; fawn that which 
is servile. The act of coaxing consists 
of urgent entreaty and whining suppli- 
cation ; the act of wheedling consists of 
smooth and winning entreaty ; cajoling 
consists mostly ot trickery and stratagem, 
disguised under a soft address and in- 
sinuating niauners ; the act oi fawning 
consists of supplicant grimace and 
antics, such as characterise the little 
animal from which it derives its name : 
children coax their parents iu order to 
obtain their wishes; the greedy and 
covetous wheedle those of an easy tem- 
per ; knaves cajole the simple and un- 
suspecting ; parasites fawn upon those 
who have the power to contiihute to 
their gratifications ; coaa'ing is mostly 
resorted to by inferiors towards those 
on whom they are dependant; wheedling 
and cajoling are low practices confined 
to the baser sort of men with each 
other ; fiivning, though not less mean 
and disgraceful' than the above-men- 
tioned vices, is commonly practised only 
in the higher walks, where men of base 
character, though not mean education, 
come in connexion with the great. 

The nurse bad changed her note, slu* wnv nuzzling 
and coaxing the child ; “ That's a good dear,'* nays 
she. * L Lstkakoe. 

Regulus gave his son his freedom in order to en- 
title liim to the estate left him by his mother, and 
wlien he gut intopotsessionorit endeavoured (as the 
ch.iracter uf the man made it gfuerally tieiievedj to 
wheedle him out of it by the most indecent complai- 
•aace. Mzi.MtriH's Lktisks or Pumt. 


I must grant it a just judgment upon )[K>ets. that 
they, whoiie chief pretence is wit, shauld be treated 
as they themselves treat fools, that is, be cajoled 
with praises. Pope. 

Unhappy he 

Who, scornful of tlie flatterer's fawning art. 

Dreads even to pour his gratitude of heart. 

AHMaTRONO. 

TO COERCE, RESTRAIN. 

COERCE, in Latin coerceo, that is 
C 071 and arreo, signifies to drive into 
conformity. RESTRAIN is a variation 
of restrict (v. To bind). 

Coercion is a species of restraint : 
we always 7'cstrain or intend {o rest rain 
when we coerce ; but we do not ulwavs 
coerce ^hen we restrain : coercion 
always comprehends the idea of force, 
restrain that of simply keeping uihUt 
or back : coercion is always an external 
application ; restraint either external 
or internal : a person is coerced by 
others only ; he may be restrained by 
himself as well as others. Coercion 
acts by a direct application, it opposes 
force to resistance ; restraint acts indi- 
rectly to the prevention of an act : the 
law restrains all men in their actions 
more or less ; it coerces those who 
attempt to violate it ; the unruly will is 
coerced : the improper will is restrained. 
Coercion is exercised ; restraint is im- 
posed: punishment, threats, or any 
actual exercise of authority, coerces; 
fear, shame, or a remonstrance from 
others, restrains. 

VVitlioiit coerrivr j>o\M‘r all govenmicnl is but 
UKttbb'ss uiul pri‘iMrUtu<<, and d«.H‘$i nut so niurb ooiii- 
iiiuud us bfg ubiMlionco. So’Jtu. 

TIm! enmity of some men against goodness is so 
violent (itid iinplac’iible, tliat no iiinoceiiey, no excel- 
lence of goodue.sa, l>uw great bue\tr, can restrain 
tlieir malice. Tn.i.oi soN. 

COEVAL, COTEMPORAllY. 

COEVAL, from the Latin arum an 
age, signifies of the same age. CO- 
TEMPORARY, from signifies 

of the same time. 

An age is a specifically long space of 
time ; a time is indefinite ; hence the 
application of the terms to things in the 
first case and to persons in the second 
the dispersion of mankind and the 
confusion of languages were coeval with 
the building of the tower of Babel; 
Addison was co temporary with Swift 
and Pope. 

Tho passion t f fear seems coewU with our nature* 
CUMBRH1.AIIO. 

If the elder Orpheus was the disciple ot Linus, he 
must have been of too early an age to have been 
coUtnporasy with Hercules; for Orpheus b placed 
eleven ages before tlie siege of Troy, Coiusbri.amo 
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COGENT, FORCIBLE, STRONG. 

COGENT, from the Latin cogo to 
compel; and FORCIBLE, from the 
verb io force^ have equally the sense of 
acting by force. STRONG is hero 
figuratively employed for that species 
of strength which is connected with the 
mind. 

Cogency applies to reasons indivi- 
dually considered : force and strength 
to modes of reasoning or expression: 
cogent reasons impel to decisive conduct; 
strong conviction is produced by forcible 
reasoning conveyed in strong language : 
changes of any kind are so seldom 
attended with benefit to society, that a 
legislator will be cautious not to adopt 
tbein without the most cogent reasons ; 
the important truths of Christianity 
cannot be presented from the pulpit too 
forcibly to the minds of men. Accu- 
racy and strength are seldom associated 
in the same mind ; those who accustom 
themselves to strong language are not 
very scrupulous about the correctness 
of their assertions. 

U]K)n men iiiU'nt only upon truth, tho urt of nn 
oMtor has littlo jiiiwer; a cmliitlo tesiitnony, or a 
inyntt ari^umtMit, a ill iivvrcoruo all the art <if nuMlti- 
latiou and all the >iolcucii of contortion. Johnson. 

The ini;*‘nioii8 anthor just mcntionc<l nssiired mo 
ih.il the Turkish satires of Uuhi Uag-d.uH aetc very 
fncible. Sir \V. .loNfcs. 

Sijrh is tlic censure of Dennis. 'J licri* is. .as Dry* 
•Icii expresses it, jaThaps “ loo much liorsc-play 
in his raillery but if his jests aru coar-.o his argu* 
incuts are itrony. JoHNSUN. 

COLLEAGUE, PARTNER. 

COLLEAGUE, in French co/ldgue, 
Latin collega, compounded of col or con 
and Icgatus sent, signifies sent or em- 
ployed upon the same business. PART- 
NER, from the word/wrf, signifies one 
having a jiart or share. 

Colleague is more noble than partner : 
men in the highest offices arc col- 
leagues ; tradesmen, mechanics, and 
suliordinate persons, are partners : every 
Roman Consul had a colleague ; every 
workman has commonly a partner. 
Colleague is used only with regard to 
community of office; partner is most 
generally used with regard to com- 
munity of interest : whenever two per- 
sons are employed to act together on 
the same business they stand in the 
relation of colleagues to each other ; 
whenever two persons unite their en- 
deavours cither in trade or in games, 
or the business of life, they are denomi- 
nated .* ministers, judges, com- 


raissionors, and plenipotentiaries, are 
colleagues • bankers, merchants, chess- 
players, card-players, and the like, have 
partners. 

But frum this il.iy’s docifiion. from thi' choice 
Of his tirst vollcagurs, sluill succcciluit; times * 
Of Kdnunl judge, utid ou his fume pix)uuutu*e. 

And lol sad partner of tho general care, 

Weary and I'uiut 1 drive my gouts afar. Wahton. 

TO COLOR, DYE, TINGE, STAIN. 

To COLOR, in Latin rolot% probably 
from coin to adorn, and the Hebrew 
hechel to paint, signifies to put color on 
or give a color to a thing. To DYE. iii' 
Saxon deagant u variation of tinges sig- 
nifies to imbue with a color. To 
TINGE, in Latin tingo^ and Greek 
Tfyyw, to sprinkle, signifies to touch 
lightly with a color. STAIN, in French 
ilesteindre, a variation oi' tinge, signifies 
to put a color on in a bad manner, or 
give a bad color. 

To color, which is the most indefinite 
of these terms, is employed technically 
for putting a color on a thing ; os to 
color a drawing. 

Ill artful contest let our warlike train 
Move weU-direct«il o’er tho coiouCd plain. 

Sir W. JoK'^s, 

But to color, in the general .sense of 
giving color, may he applied to physical 
objects ; us to color the cheeks. 

That chiidiHh cvlurmg of her choeks is now us 
iiiigriiretiil us tliat shape wuiild liavo iiceti \i)k‘U her 
face won* its real countenance. Sykki.k. 

More commonly, however, to mural 
objects ; us to color a description with 
the introduction of strong figures, strong 
facts4pr strong descriptions, ik.c. 

There Is a kind of confessioiMn vour looks wUieli 
your niudeslius have nut vralt uuuiigli to colour. 

HliAKsPKAHK. 

To dye is a process of art, as in the 
dyeing of cloth, hut the term is applied 
to objects generally in the sense of im- 
buing with any substance so as to 
change tho color. • 

With mutual blrsNl the Aiisonian soil is dy/’d. 

While on its borders each their claim decide. 

Drydsn. 

To tinge may bo applied to ordinary 
objects; as to tinge a painting wHh 
blue by way of intermixing colors; 
but it IS most appropriately used in 
poetry. 

Now deeper blushes ling*d the glowing sky, 

And evvuiug rais'd her silver lamp on high. 

SiaW JoMKi. 
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Or to moral objects. 

Devotion seldom dies in a mind that has received 
an early tincture of it. Addisow. 

*To if tain is used in its proper sense 
when applied to common objects*, as to 
stain a painting by putting blue instead 
of red, or to stain any thing by giving 
it an unnatural color, 

^Ve had the fortune to see what may be supposed 
to be the occasion of that ojiiuiou which Lucian re- 
lates conceinin;' this river (Adonis), that is, that this 
stream at certain seasons ot the year is of a bltKMly 
cotur; something like this we actually saw come to 
puss, for t)iu Wtitcr was $tained with ludness, 

Maunpbkcl. 

Whence it has also a moral applica- 
Tioii in the sense of taking away the 
purity from a thing; as to stain the 
reputation or character. 

COLOR, HUE, TINT. 

COLOR (V, To color) ; HUE, in 
Saxon hei/e, is probably connected with 
ei/e or view; and TINT^ from tinge 
(t>. To color), are but modes of color ; 
the former of which expresses a faint 
or blended color ; the latter a shade of 
color. Betwixt the colors of black and 
brown, as of all other leading colors^ 
there are various hues and tints, by the 
due intermixture of which natural ob- 
jects are rendered beautiful. 

Her cohr chang'd, her face was not the same, 

And hollow gioans fiom her deep spirit came. 

Dry DIN. 

Inflnito numbers, delicacies, smell, 

With hut'$ on hues, expression cannot paint 
The breadth of nature, and her endless bloom. 

Tuomsun. 

Among them shells of many a tint appear. 

The heart of Venus, and her pearly oar. 

Sir W, Junks. 

COLORABLE, SPECIOUS, OSTENSI- 
BLE, PLAUSIBLE, FEASIBLE. 

COLORABLE, from to color or tinge 
(v. To color), expresses the quality of 
being able to give a fair appearance. 
SPECIOUS, from the Latin specio to 
sec, signihes the quality of looking as it 
ought. OSTENSIBLE, from the Latin 
ostendo to show, signifies the quality of 
being able or fit to be shown or seen. 
PLAUSIBLE, from plaudo to clap or 
make a noise, signifies the Quality of 
sounding as it ought. FEASIBLE, 
from the French /a?re, and Latin fado 
to do, signifies literally doable; and 
denotes seemingly practicable. 

The first three of these words are 
figures of speech drawn from what na- 
turally pleases the eye; plausible is 


dmwn from what pleases the ear : fea* 
sible takes its signification from what 
meets the judgment or conviction. 
What is colorable has an aspect or face 
upon it that lulls suspicion and affords 
satisfaction ; what is specious has a fair 
outside when contrasted with that which 
it may possibly conceal ; what is osten^ 
sible is that which presents such an 
appearance as may serve for an indica- 
tion of something real : what is plausible 
is that which meets the understanding 
merely through the ear ; that which is 
feasible recommends itself from its in- 
trinsic value rather than from any re- 
presentation given of it. A pretence is 
colorable when it has the color of truth 
impressed upon it ; it is specious when 
its fallacy is easily discernible through 
the thin guise it wears; a motive is 
ostensible which is the one soonest to 
be discovered ; an excuse is plausible 
when the well-connected narrative of 
the maker impresses a belief of its jus- 
tice : a plan is feasible which recom- 
mends itself as fit to be put in exe- 
cution. 

All his (James I. of Scotland’s) acquisitions, hoW' 
e\er fatal to thehoilyof the iiubics, had been gained 
by attaeks upon iudividimU; and being founded on 
circumstauces peculiar to the persons who suflTered, 
might excite murmurs and appreheiisious, but 
Rllordcd no colorable pretext for a general rebellion. 

KoitJslUTSUN. 

The guardian directs one of his pupils to think 
with the wise, but sjioak with the vulgar. This is a 
precept speewus enough, but not always practieublc. 

Johnson. 

What is truly astonishing, the partisans of thjse 
two opposite systems were at once prevalent and at 
once employed, the one ostensibly, the other secretly, 
during the latter part of the reign of Louis XV. 

Burkk. 

In this superficial way indeed the mind is capable 
of more variety of plausible talk, but is not enlarged 
as it should be in its knowledge. Loi^kk. 

It is some years since 1 thought the matter feasible, 
that if 1 could by an exact time-keeper find in any 
part of the world what o’clock it is at Do\er and at 
the same time where llie ship is, the problem is 
solved. AKBVTHNtrt, 

TO COMBAT, OPPOSE. 

COMBAT, from the French com- 
battre to fight together, is used figura- 
tively in the same sense with regard to 
matters of opinion. OPPOSE, in 
French opposer, Latin opposui, perfect 
of oppono to oppose, compounded of ob 
and pono to place one's self in the 
way, signifies to set one's self against 
another. 

Combat is properly a species of op- 
^ins ; one always opposes in combat- 
ing, though not mce versSl, T6 combat 
is used in regard to speculative matters ; 
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oppose in regard to private and personal 
concerns. A persons positions are 
combated, his interests or liis measures 
are opposed. The Christian combats 
the erroneous doctrines of tlie infidel 
with no other weapon than that of ar- 
gument; the sophist (pposes Christi- 
anity with ridicule and misrepresenta- 
tion. The most laudable use to which 
knowledge can be converted is to combat 
error wherever it presents itself ; but 
there are too many, particularly in the 
present day, who employ the little pit- 
tance of knowledge which they have 
collected, to no better purpose than to 
ojypose every thing that is good, and 
excite the same spirit of opposition in 
others. 

Whon fierce t»*mplatioii, leconded within 
By traitor appetite, and arra(*d with darts 
'I i*nipi'rt-d in nidi, itivudos the throbhiiig brcHMt, 

To combat may be i^lorioini, and success 

Berliaps may crown us, but to fly is safe. Cow’ckr. 

Thou{;h various foes against the truth combiiic. 
Pride above all opposts her design. Cowceu 

COMBATANT, CHAMPION. 

COMBATANT, ft'om to combat, 
marks any one that engages in a combat, 
CHAMPION, French champion, Saxon 
cempe, German kampe, signifies origi- 
nally a soldier or fighter, from the Latin 
campus a field of battle. 

A combatant fights for himself and 
for victory ; a champion fights either 
for another, or in another's cause. The 
word combatant has always relation to 
some actual engagement ; champion 
may be employed for one ready to bo 
engaged, or in the habits of being en- 
gaged. The combatants in the Olympic 
games used to contend for a prize ; the 
Roman gladiators were combatants who 
fought for their lives : when knight- 
errantry was in fashion there were 
champions of all descriptions, champions 
in behalf of distressed females, cham- 
pions in behalf of the injured and op- 
pressed, or champions in behalf of ag- 
grieved princes. The mere act of 
fighting constitutes a combatant; the 
act of standing up in another's defence 
at a personal risk constitutes the cham- 
pion, Animals have their combats, and 
consequently are combatants ; but they 
are seldom champions. There may be 
champions for causes as well as persons, 
and for bad as well as good causes ; as 
champiom for liberty, for infidelity, 
and for Christianity. 


Conscious that 1 do not possess tlie streiigtli, I 
•hall not assume the importance uf a champion ; and 
as 1 am not of dignity enough to bo angry, 1 shaii 
keep my temper and my distance too, skirmisliing 
like tliose insignificant gentry, who play the part of 
teaz«>rs in the Si^anish bull-fights whilst bolder ctnp- 
batants engage him ut the iximt of his liorns. 

Cumberland 

In buttle every man should fight as if he was the 
■ingle champion. Johnson 

COMBINATION, CABAL, PLOT, 
CONSPIRACY. 

COMBINATION, v. Association, 
combination, CABAL, in French ca- 
bale, comes from the Hebrew kabala, 
signifying a secret science pretended to 
by tlie .Jewish Rabbi, whence it is 
applied to any association that hns a' 
pretended secret. PLOT, in French 
complot, is derived, like the word com- 
plicate, from the Latin p/«co to entangle, 
signifying any intricate or dark con- 
cern. CONSPIRACY, in French 
conspiration, from con and spiro to 
breathe together, signifies the ha\ing 
one spirit. 

An association for a bad purpose is 
the idea common to all theso terms, 
and peculiar to combination, A com- 
bination may be either secret or open, 
but secrecy forms a necessary part in 
the signification of the other terms ; a 
cabal is secret os to its end ; a plot and 
conspiracy are secret, both as to the 
means and the end. Combination is 
the close adherence of many for their 
mutual defence in obtaining their de- 
mands, or resisting the claims of others. 
A cabal is the intrigue of a party or 
faction, formed by cunning practices in 
order to give a turn to the course of 
things to their own advantage : the 
natural and ruling idea in cabal is that 
of assembling a number, and ma- 
noeuvring secretly with address. A 
plot is a clandestine union of some per- 
sons for the purpose of mischief : the 
ruling idea in a plot is that of a com- 
plicated enterprise formed in secret, by 
two or more persons. A corupiracy is a 
general intelligence among persons 
united to effect some serious change, 
the ruling and natural idea in this word 
is that of unanimity and concert in the 
prosecution of a plan. 

Sovereiioia will contidpT tliote ■•tralton who aim 
at their destruction by leading their eaiy good 
nature under apecioua ]iretcooe« to admit eembtnor 
tiom of bol I and falthieta men into a partielpatioD 
of tiieir power. Bobju. 

I *00 you court the crowd. 

When, with the shouta of the reoeilious rabble. 

I see you borne on shouldm to cabaU. VntotH, 
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Oil! tlilnk what anxious momrnUpass between 
The birth oH and their laot fetal periods, 

Addison. 

Tljose who are subjeeted to wrung under multi- 
tiples Koein deserted by mankind, and overimwercd 
by a conspiracy of their whole species. Uvukk. 

‘ TO COMK, ARRIVE. 

COME is general; ARRIVE is 
particular. 

Persons or things enme ; persons 
only, or what is personified, arrive. 
To come specifies neither time nor man- 
ner : arrival is employed with regard 
to sonic particular period or circum- 
stances. The comin*' of our Saviour 
was predicted hy the prophets ; the 
'‘arrival of a me.s.senger is expected at a 
certain hour. VVe know that evils must 
camcy but we do wisely not to meet 
them by anticipalion ; the arrival of a 
vessel in llie liaven, after a long and 
dangerous voyage, is a circumstance of 
general interest in the neighbourhood 
where it happens. 

Hail, rev’ mid prit'tU to Vho’bufi’ awful dome, 

A HuppUuut I Iruiu greut AtrhU'M come. Pi>re. 

l)hl men love iioM-Uieg ; the last arriv'd 

Still pleases best, the youngest steals their smiles. 

You NO. 

COMFORT, PLE.ASURE. 

COMFORT, V. To cheer t encourage, 
PLEASURE, from XopleanOt signifies 
what j)l eases. 

Comfort, that genuine English word, 
describes what England only ufi’ords : 
we may find pleasarc in every country ; 
hut cornfirrl is to be found in our own 
country only : the grand feature in 
comfort is substantiality ; in that of 
pleasure is warmth. Tlea.sure is (juickly 
succeeded hy pain ; it is the lot of hu- 
manity that to "every pleasure there 
should be an alloy : comfort is that 
\M)rtion of pleasure which seems to lie 
exempt from this disadvantage ; it is the 
most durable sort of pleasure. Comfort 
must bo sought for at home ; pleasure 
is pur.sued abroad; comfort depends 
upon a thousand nameless triiles which 
daily arise ; it is the relief of a pain, 
the heightening of a gratification, the 
supply of a want, or the removal of an 
inconvenience. Pleasure is the com- 
panion of luxury and abundance : it 
dwells in the palaces of the rich and 
the abodes of the voluptuary. Comfort 
is less than pleasure in the detail ; it is 
more than pleasure in the aggregate. 

Thy gniwing virtue justillod my carvs. 

And promised comfort to uiy •ilvor hau-g. IVee 


I will believe there arehnppy temi>ert in being, to 
whom all the gowl that arrives to any.of their fellow* 
creatures gives a pleasure. Steei.e 

COMMAND, ORDER, INJUNCTION, 
PRECEPT. 

COMMAND is compounded of com 
and mando, manudo, or dare in manus 
to give into the hand, signifying to give 
or appoint as a task. ORDER, in the 
extended sense of regularity, implies 
what is done in the way of order, or for 
the sake of regularity. INJUNCTION, 
in Frtinch injunction, comes from in 
and jungo, which signifies literally to 
join or bring close to ; figuratively to 
impress on the mind. PRECEPT, in 
French prSrepte, Latin projceptum, par- 
ticiple o)l praripio, compounded oi pree 
ami capio to put or lay l)efore, signifies 
the thing jiroposed to the mind. 

A command is an exercise of power 
or authority ; it is imperative and must 
he obeyed : an order serves to direct ; 
it is instructive and must be executed. 

If vou are in autlioTity, atnl have a right to com- 
maiul, your commands delivered gunvitt^r in modo 
will be willingly, cheerrully, and cunsequenll> well 
olx'yed. CiiK.sT>:unF:i.D. 

To cxociito law^, is a royal ollice; to execute 
orders, is not to be a king. Uukke. 

Command is properly the act of a 
superior or of one possessing power: 
order has more respect to the otticc than 
to the person. A sovereign issues his 
commands : orders may be given by a 
subordinate or by a body ; as orders in 
council, or orders of a court. 

There kept ihe watch the legious wliile the (jirand 
III council sat, solicitous wh.il chance 
Might intercept their emperor sent : bo lio 
Ih'partujg gu\ e Citmmand, and they obaerved. 

Mii.ton. 

He replied, that he w'ould give orders for guards to 
atteud UB, that should be answerable fur every thing. 

Hkydo.ne. 

A command may he divine or given 
from heaven ; an order or injunction is 
given by men only. 

*Ti8 Iloav’n eorntmnds me, and you urge in vain. 

Poi>K. 

Hud any mortal voice th* injunction l»id. 

Nor augur, seer, or priest, had l»ecn obey'd. Popk. 

A BteiHlume too 1 have, a cursed she. 

Who rules my honpeck’d sire, and orders me. 

Dbydek. 

Ortl'T is applied to the common con- 
cerns of life ; injunction and precept to 
the moral conduct or duties of men. 
Injunction imposes a duty by virtue of 
the authority which enjoins : the pre 
cept lays down or teaches such duties 
as ali'eady exist. 
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This done, dSueat orders for tlio close. 

Tlie strife of archers with cuiiteuditiK bOH s 

Drmisn. 

The duties wliicli religion enjoins us to iierfortn 
tt'Wiirds God are those wiiichhaveolU'nostfuriiishuil 
n'ultcr to the sci'fls of the licinitiuus. Ui.air. 

We say not that these ills from virtue flow: 

Did lier wise precepts rule the world, wu know 
The golden ages would again begin. J cnyks. 

COMMANDINCJ, IMPERATIVK. 

IMPERIOUS, authoritative 

COMMANDING signifies liavjng 
the foree of a command (r. To command), 
IMPERATIVE, from signifies 

in the imperative mood. IMPERI- 
OUS, from impero, signifies in the way 
of, or like a command. AUTHORI- 
TATIVE signifies having authority, or 
in the way authority, 

Commandinjr is either good or bad 
according to circumstances ; a ctmi- 
munding vo'ce is necessary for one who 
has to command ; but a commanding 
air. is oflensive when it is affected : im- 
perative is applied to things, and used 
in an indifferent sense : imperious is 
used for persons or things in the bad 
sense : any direction is imperative which 
conies in the shape of a command, and 
circumstances are likewise imperative 
which act with the force of a command ; 
persons are imperious who exercise their 
power oppressively ; in this manner 
underlings in office are imperious; nc- 
licssity is imperious when it leaves us 
no choice in our conduct. Authorita- 
tive is mostly applied to persons or 
things personal in the good sense only; 
magistrates are called upon to assume 
an authoritative air when they meet 
w'ith any resistance. 

Dili that my iojiguu hatl every gnioe of P)ieecli, 
Gitfut and commanding as the breath of kings. 

Row*. 

t^uitihig the dry imperafivc Hxylu tif nn act of 
Purliaiuent, he (^Lord Somers) luakcH the I.ordsaud 
Coniicuus full to u pious legislulive ejucuhitiun. 

Bubke. 

Fear not that I sh.aU wnteh, with servile shame, 

TU’ imperious looks of sume proud Greckaii d-ime. 

Dry ukh. 

Aut/ioritative instructions, niuiidutes issued, which 
the member (of Parliament) is hound blindly and 
implicitly to vote and argue for. tliuugh contrary lo 
the clearest conviction of his judgment and con- 
science; these are things utterly unknown to the 
laws of til is laud. Burke. 

TO COMMISSION, AUTHORIZE, 
EMPOWER. 

COMMISSION, from commit, sig- 
nifies tlie act of committing, or putting 
into the hands of anolher. To AU- 


THORIZE signifies to give authority; 
to EMPOWER, to put in possession of 
jmiver. 

The idea of transferring some business 
to another is common to these terms*; 
the circumstances under which this js 
performed constitute the ditteronoe. We 
commission in ordinary cases ; wo au- 
thorize and empoiver in extraordinary 
cases. We commission in matters where 
our own will and convenience arc con- 
cerned ; we authorize in mutters where 
our personal authority is requisite; and 
we emjmver in matters vvlitn-e the au~ 
thority of tlic law is required. A com- 
mission is given by the bare conimuiii- 
cation of one's wishes ; we authorize' 
by a positive and formal deelaration to 
that intent ; wq empoiverhy the transfer 
of some legal document. A jierson is 
commissioned to make a purclia.se ; lie 
is authorized to communicate what has 
been confided to him : he is empowered 
to receive money. Commissioning 
passes mostly between equals ; the per- 
formance of eommissions is an dc.i of 
civility ; authorizing and empowering 
are as oltcn directcil to inferiors ; they 
are frcqiiontly acts of justice and neces- 
sity. Friends give each other eommis- 
siotis ; servants and subordinate persons 
are sometimes authorized to act in the 
name of their employers; magistrates 
empower the ofiicers of justice to iqipro- 
heiid individuals or enter houses. Wo 
are commissioned by persons only ; we 
are authorized sometimes by circu'ln- 
stances ; we are empowered by law. 

Vommissum'd iu alt«>rniiti! watch they Hlaiid. 

Thututi’a bright portula uud thu hkicn cummntid. 

Purr. 

A more dcciaivi* proof cannot Im* given of the full 
conviction of the Jlr I tiaii nation that the principlca 
of the Ucvoiiition did not niShotisc them to elect 
kiiig^ at pliMKure. than their cimtinuing t«> adopt a 

{ >lnii of hereditary Prutcatant HUcccHHiuii in tiie old 

iue. liOKKK 

Empower'd the wrath of ( itMlH and men to tame. 

E’en Juve rever’d thu vcnurublu dame. VovK. 

COMMODIOUS, CONVENIENT. 

COMMODIOUS,* from the Latin 
commodus, or coft and modus, according 
to the measure and degree n.*quire(l. 
CONVENIENT, from the Latin con- 
veniens, participle of con and vey^ to 
come together, signifies that wnich 
comes together with something else as 
it ought. 

The commodious is a species of the 
convenient, namely, that whicli men 
contrive for their convenience. Com- 
modious is therefore mosllv applied to 
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t'nat which contributes to the bodily 
ease and comfort, convenient to what- 
ever suits the purposes of men in their 
various transactions : a house, a chair, 
or a place, is commodious ; a time, an 
opportunity, a season, or the arrival of 
a person, is convenient, 

Kiich a {iliice cannot be commodiuug to live in. for 
being MO near the rnouii. it had been too near tlie 
BUU. Ualeou. 

Hehiild him now exalted ijito trust. 

Ilia couniels oft convenient, seldom just. Drvdcn. 

What is commodious is rendered so 
by design ; what is convenient is so 
from the nature of the tinug : in this 
sense arguments may be termed com- 
inodious which favour a person's ruling 
propensity or passion. 

When a i)o»iitiun teems thus with commodtout 
cunHetiuencea, who cun without regret cuiifcss it to 
Sel'aUe? JoiiNtioif. 

COMMODITY, GOODS, MliKCHAN- 
DIZK, WARK. 

Thbse terms agree in expressing 
articles of trade under various circum- 
stances. COMMODITY, in Latin com- 
moditas, signifies in its abstract sense 
convenience, and in an extended appli- 
cation any tiling that is convenient or 
lit fur use, which being also saleable, 
the word has been applied for things 
that are sold. GOODS, which denotes 
the thing tliat is good, has derived its 
use from the same analogy in its sense 
as in the former case. MKRCIiAN- 
Pl'ZE, in French marchandise, Latin 
mercatura or merx, Hebrew 7naear, sig- 
nifies saleable things. WAKE, in 
Saxon ware, German, &c. ware, signi- 
fies properly anything manufactured, 
and, by an extension of the sense, an 
article for sale. ^ 

Commodity is employed only for ar- 
ticles of the first necessity ; it is the 
source of comfort and object of industry : 
goods is applied to everything belonging 
to tradesmen, for which there is a sti- 
pulated value ; they are sold retail, and 
are the proper objects of trade : mer- 
chandize applies to what belongs to 
merchants; it is the object of com- 
merce: wares are manufactured, and 
ma^be either goods or merch^mdize : 
a cKntry has its commodities ; a shop- 
keeper his goods ; a merchant his mer- 
chomdize; a manufacturer his wares. 

Meu must have made tome contidorable progreet 
towardi oivilUation before they acquired tiie idea of 
pro|ierty so as to be acqusiated wiui the most simple 
of M oontraota, that of exchaagiug by barter one 
rode cesMiedi^ another. RoexaTtoif. 


It gives me very great scandal to observe, wherever 
1 go, how much idiill in buying all manner of good» 
there is necessary to defend yourself from being 
cheated. Stexlk, 

If we consider this expensive voyage, which is un* 
deitaken in search of knowledge, end how few there 
are who take in any considerable tnerchanaixe ; 
how' bard is it that the very small number wlio are 
distinguished w ith abilities to know how to vend their 
wares, should suffer being plundered by privateers 
under the vety cannon that should protect them I 

Aooisuv. 

COMMON, VULGAR, ORDINARY, 
MEAN. 

COMMON, in French commun, La- 
tin communis, from con and munus the 
joint office or property of many, has 
regard to the multitude of objects. 
Vulgar, in French vidgaire, Latin 
vulgaris, from rvigus the people, has 
regard to the number and quality of the 
persons. ORDINARY, in French or- 
dinaire, Latin ordinarius, from ordo 
the order or regular practice, has regard 
to the repetition or disposition of things. 
MEAN expresses the same as medium 
or moderate, from which it is derived. 

Familiar use renders things common, 
vulgar, and ordinary; but what is 
mean is so of itself : the conimoti, vulgar, 
and ordinary, arc therefore frequently, 
though not always, mean ; and on the 
contrary, what is mean is not always 
common, vulgar, or ordinary; conse- 
quently, in the primitive sense of tlieso 
words, the three first are not stricily 
synonymous with the last: monsters 
are common in Africa ; vulgar reports 
are little to be relied on ; it is an ordi- 
nary practice for men to make light of 
their word. 

Men may change their climate, but they cannot 
their nature. A man that goes uut a fool cannot ride 
or sail himself into conmun sense. Addison. 

The poet’s thought of directing Satan to the sun, 
which. Ill the vulgar opinion of niankiud, is the most 
conspicuous part of the creation, and the placing In 
it an angel, is a circumstance very finely conirivtML 

Addison. 

ft was in the most patient period of Roman servi- 
tude that themes of tyrannicide made the ordinary 
exercises ot boys at school. Buxkk. 

In the figurative sense, in which they 
convey the idea of low value, they are 
synonymous with mean ; what is to bo 
seen, heard, and enjoyed by every body 
is common, and naturally of little value, 
since the worth of objects frequently 
depends upon their scarcity and tlie 
dithculty of obtaining them. What is 
peculiar to common people is vulgar, 
and consequently woise than common; 
it is supposed to belong to those who 
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are ignorant and depraved in taste as 
well as in morals: what is done and 
seen ordinarily may be done and seen 
easily ; it requires no abilities or mental 
acquirements ; it has nothing striking 
in it, it excites no interest: what is 
mean is even below that which is ordu 
nary; there is something defective in 
it. Common is opposed to rare and 
refined ; vulgar to polite and cultivated ; 
ordinary to the distinguished ; mean to 
the noble : a common mind busies itself 
with common olijects ; vulgar habits 
are easily contracted from a slight in* 
tcrcourse with vulgar people ; an ordi^ 
nary person is seldom associated with 
elevation of character ; and a mean ap- 
pearance is a certain mark of a degraded 
condition, if not of a degraded mind. 

A* it (tho rifj'ljt of resistance) was not made for 
cinnmon ubuscs, no it is not to be agitated by ttmtnon 
roliids. lIuBKa. 

This distemper of remedy, grown hahtlnnl, reUxes 
and wears out, by a uu/^r and prostituted use, iho 
spring of that spirit which la to be exerted on great 
occasions. Bubke. 

A very ordinary telescope shows us tliat a louse is 
itself a very lousy cre»ture. Addisow. 

Under liis forming hands a creature grew, 

Manlike, but diiT rent sex, so lovely fair, 

Tlmt wliat seem’d fair in all tho world seem’d now 
Mean, or in her summ d up. Mti.TuN. 

COMMONLY, GKNKHALLY, FHE- 
QUENTLY, USUALLY. 

COMMONLY, in the form of com- 
mon (v. Common), .GENERALLY, 
from general, and the Latin genus the 
kind, re^pccts a whole body in distinction 
from an individual. FREQUENTLY, 
from frequent, in French frequent, 
Latin frequens, from frago, in Greek 
(ftpayia and ^payvvfii to go about, signi- 
fies properly a crowding. USUALI 4 Y, 
from usual and use, signifies according 
to use or custom. 

What is commonly done is an action 
common to all ; what is generally done 
is the action of the greatest part; what 
is frequently done is cither the action 
of many, or an action many times re- 
peated by the same person ; what is 
usually done is done regularly by one 
or many. Commonly is opposed to 
rarely; generally and frequently to 
occasionally or seldom ; usually to ca- 
sually : men common/y judge of others 
by themselves ; those who judge by the 
mere exterior are generally deceived; 
but notwithstanding every precaution, 
one is frequently exposed to gross 
frauds ; a man of business usually re- 


pairs to his counting-house every day at 
a certain hour. 

It {■ cowmmly obierveil among soUlieri and non- 
men, that though there i» much kindnesf, there jii 
little grief. Johnnow. 

It ii generally not no much th« desire of men. 
sunk into depravity, to deceive the world, as them- 
selves. Johnson. 

It is too ^eqnently i\\e pride of students to de. 
spise those umusemeiits and recreations which giro 
to the rest ofmankiud strength of limbs and cheer- 
Ailness of heart. Johnson. 

The inefllcacy of advice is usually tho fault of the 
counsellor. Johnson. 

COMMOTION, DISTURBANCE. 

COMMOTION, compounded of com„. 
or cum together, and motion, signifying 
properly a motion of several together, 
expresses more than DISTURBANCE, 
which denotes the state of being dis- 
turbed iv. To trouble). When applied 
to physical objects, commotion denotes 
the violent motion of several objects, or 
of the several parts of any individual 
thing ; disturbance denotes any motion 
or noise which puts a thing out of its 
natural state. We speak of the commo- 
tion of the elements, or the stillness of 
the night hoiwg disturbed by the rustling 
of the leaves. 

Ocean, unequally jpresiM, with broken tide 
And blind emmohun heave*. Thom.voit. 

When no rude gale disturbs the ih oping tree*, 
rtur aipeii IcavuH cuiifniia iho gcntlo iiroeoe. (3 a v. 

In respect to men or animals, com- 
motion and disturbance may bo cither 
inward or outward with a like dis- 
tinction in their signification. A com- 
motion supposes a motion of all tho 
feelings ; a disturbance of the mind may 
amount to no more than an interruption 
of the quiet to an indefinite degree. 

Imagined worth 

Holds in hi* blixal such swoln and hut diHCOurie 
That ’tw’ixt hts muiital and his active parts, 
Kingdum'd Achilles in commotion rages. 

Shakspkakr. 

Some short coufused speeches show an imagino' 
tion disturbed with guilt os ho is expiring. Adixhun, 

So in regard to external circum- 
stances : a commotioh in public is occa- 
sioned by extraordinary circumstance-s, 
and is accompanied with unusual bustle 
and movement; whatever interrupts the 
peace of a neighbourhood is a disturb- 
ance : political events oocasion a com- 
motion ; drunkenness is a common 
cause of disturbances in tho streets or 
in families. 

Nothing can be more absurd than that perpetual 
contest for wealth which keeps Che world in eommo- 
lion. JoBveoir. 
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A Hpecieu of men to wliom a state of order would 
become u sentence of obscurity, are nourished Into a 
daniferous magnitude by the heat of inlestine dis- 
turLance$. liUiiKK. 

TO COMMUNICATE, IMPART. 

To COMMUNICATE, from the 
Latin communis common, signifies to 
make common or give a joint possession 
or enjoyment : to IMPART, from in 
and part^ signifies to give in part or 
make partaker. Both these words de- 
note the giving some part of what one 
has in lna power or possession ; hut the 
former is more general and indeliuitein 
its signification and application than 
the latter. A thing may be communis 
caied directly or indirectly, and to any 
iiuiiihm* of persons ; as to communicate 
intelligence by signal or otherwise. Im- 
part is a direct action that passes be- 
tween individuals; as to impart in- 
struction. 

A limn wtin |iub!isli(>g hig workg in a volume has 
nil iuiiiiili* ailv.tiitngu uv<*r ono communientfs liis 
writings to liie wurlil in Iouho tructg. Auiusun. 

Yi'l hear what an unskilful friend may say. 

As if a tiUiul man shoui«l diiect your wayi 
So I myst'ir, though wanting to bo taught. 

May yet inqmrt a liint that'g wurth your thought. 

What is communicated may be a 
matter of interest to the person commu- 
nicating or otherwise ; but what is im- 
parted is commonly and properly that 
which interests both parties. A man 
may communicate the secrets of another 
as well as hisliwn ; he imparts his sea- 
tiineiits and feelings to a friend. 

This object ion >t()u1d be iiiatorinl were tlie letters 
wbieh I cinimniiii-a‘c to the jiublic stuir<-d with my 
own commoudutioug. Sckctator. 

There U no man that iinparteth liig joys to liis 
fiieiid, hut he jo)oth jho nioro, and no ni.in that 
vniMftelh his griefs to his friuiid, but hu grievelh tho 
less. Bacon. 


COMMUNION, CONVERSE. 

COMMUNION, from commune and 
common^ signifies the act of making 
common (r. Common), CONVERSE, 
from the Latin concerto to convert or 
translate, signifies a transferring. 

Both these terms imply a communi- 
cation between minds : but the former 
may take place without corporeal 
agency, the latter never does; spirits 
hold communion with each other ; 
people hold converse. For the same 
reason a man may hold communion 
with himself ; he holds converse always 
with another. 


Wliore a long courso of piely and close commumm 
with OihI has purged the heart and rectified the will, 
knowledge will break in upon such a suuL South. 

In varied ronver&e softening every theme, 

You frequent {lauHiiig turn ; and from her eyes, 
Where meeken’d seiigo, and amiable grace. 

Ami lively sweetness dwell, enraptured drink 
That uamcless spirit of ethereal joy. Thomson 


COMMUNITY, SOCIETY. 

Both these terms are employed for a 
body of rational beings. COMMUNITY, 
from vommunitas and communis com- 
mon {v. signifies abstractedly 

the state of being common, and in an 
extended sense those who are in a state 
of common possession. SOCIETY, in 
J..atin sorietas, from sod us a com- 
panion, signifies tho state of being com- 
panions, or those who are in that state. 

Community in anything constitutes 
a community ; a commoii iutercbt, a 
common language, d common govern- 
ment, is the basis of that community 
which is formed by any number of indi- 
viduals; the coming together of many 
and keeping together under given laws 
and for given purposes constitutes a 
sodety ; sodelies arc either public or 
private according to the purpose : friends 
form societies for pleasure, indifferent 
jiersons form societies for business. 
The term community is therefore ap- 
propriately applied to indefinite num- 
bers, and society in cases where the 
number is restricted by the nature of 
the union. 

Tho grout community of mankiml Ih nereMiirily 
brukon into smallor iudopondeut noddies. Johnson. 

The term community may likewi.se 
he applied to a small body, and in some 
cases be iiidiftereiitly used for society ; 
but as it always retains its generality of 
meaning, the term society is more 
proper where the idea of a close union, 
a tie, or obligation is to be expressed ; 
as. Every member of tho community is 
equally interested; Every member of 
tho society is bound to contribute. 

Was there ever any community so corrupt as nut 
to iocluile within it individuals of real wcftn ? 

llr>AiK. 

All . societies, great and small, subsist npon this 
condition, that as the individuals derive advantages 
tVum union, they may likewise sufTer incun venruces. 

Johnson. 


COMPARISON, CONTRAST. 

COMPARISON, from compare, and 
the Latin comparo or com and par equal, 
signifies the putting together of equals^ 
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CONTRAST, in French contrQfit(*i\ 
Latin contrasts or amtra and to 
stand against, signifies the placing one 
thing opposite to another. 

Likeness in the quality and dificrcnce 
in the degree are requisite for a com- 
parison ; likeness in the degree and 
opposition in the quality are requisite 
for a contrast . things of the same colour 
are compared; those of an opposite co- 
lour are contrasted: a comparison is 
made between two shades of red ; a 
contrast between black aufl white. 
Comparison is of a practical utility, it 
serves to ascertain the true relation of 
objects; contrast is of utility among 
poets, it serves to heighten the clVect of 
opposite* (jualilies : things are large or 
small by comparison ; they are magni- 
fied or diminished in one’s mind by 
contrast: the. value of a coin is best 
learned by cnmparifig it with another 
of the same metal; the generosity of 
one person is most strongly felt when 
contracted with the meanness of 
another. 

TIm’V wlio .no mil to iviiiind us of llirir autvstors 
only j»tU UK upon inakiu}( cumptirisuns to then own 
dis)iilvantaj,a*. Sj* ctaiok. 

In luv«‘ly rontifi'tt to ttiH glorious vi(*w, 

CiilinU inagiiillccuit, pieti will wc turn 
To wluTt* the silver Tlumes lirst rural grows, 

Thomson. 

COMPATJ HI.K, CONSISTKiNT. 

COMPATIBLE, compounded ol’ corn 
or cum with, and patior to sufl’er, sig- 
nifies a fitness to be sulfercd together. 
CONSISTENT, in Latin consistens, 
participle of consisto, compounded of 
con and sisto to place, signifies the 
fitness to be placed together. 

Compatibility lias principally a refer- 
ence to plans and measures ; consist' 
ency to character, conduct, and station. 
Everything is compatible with a plan 
which does not interrupt its prosecution ; 
everything is consistent with a person’s 
station by which it is neither degraded 
nor elevated. It is not compatible with 
the good discipline of a school to 
allow of foreign interference ; it is not 
consistent with the elevated and dig- 
nified character of a clergyman to 
engage in the ordinary pursuits of other 
men. 

Whatever in incomi nlihle with the liigl.Pst dignity 
of «iur nature &houla indeed lie exciuded frtun our 
conversation. Hawkxsu'urth. 

Tinth U always consiitent with itself, and noeds 
nothing to help it out. Tillotson. 


TO COMPKL, FORCK, 015LIGE, 
NECESSITATE. 

All these terms denote the applica- 
tioti of force cither on the body or th^ 
mind in order to intlueiice the conduct;, 
To COMPEL, from the Latin com and 
petto to drive, signifying to drive to a 
specific point, denotes rather moral than 
physical force ; hut to FORCE, signi- 
fying to effect by force, is protx^rly ap- 
plied to the use of physical force or a 
violent degree of moral force. A man 
may bo compelled to walk if he lia\e no 
means of riding ; he may be forced to 
go at the will of another. 

You will compel mo ihoii to road llio will. 

SllAKSOKAIlK 

With fatos avorso, tho rout in armi rosort 
To /oree their iiumarch, and iii.sult tlie ooiirf. 

I)HYHh N. 

These terms may, therefore, he ap- 
plied to the same objects to denote dif- 
ferent degrees of force. 

Ifo would tho ghoMtii of hlaughloi'M Koldior*! call, 
Thottu hid droad w.iiidu di«l to hImhI lifo cowf^i. 

And forcM tins f.ilo of baMlo# to lori’toU. IJuydkn'. 

Compel expresses a direct and pow- 
erful lorce on the will, which leaves no 
choice. OBLIGE, from ob ami ligo to 
hind, 8ignif)ing to hind or keep (lown 
to a particular point, expresses only an 
indirect inlluenee, which may ho re- 
sisted or yielded at tliscrelion ; we are 
compelled to do that whicli is repugnant 
to our will and our feelintf||| tliut whicIi 
one is obliged to do inay have the 
assent of the judgment if not of tiio 
will. Want compels men to do many 
things which are inconsistent with their 
station and painful to their feelings. 
Honour and religion oblige men scrupu- 
lously to observe the*r word one to 
another. 

Rut firiit tlio lawk>8» tyrant, who dunion 
To know their or mcHKage to regard, 

Must be compell'd by signs and judgments dire. 

Ml I. TON. 

He that once owes nutro than lie can pay is olten 
ohliaed to bribe bis creditors to patience by iiicuKis- 
iugnisdebt. • * Johnson. 

Compel^ force, and oblige arc mostly 
the acts of persons in the proper sense. 
NECESSITATE, which signifies to 
lay under a necessity, is properly the 
act of things. We are necessitated by 
circumstances or by anything which 
puts it out of our ptjwer to do otherwise. 

I have sometimes fni|cied that women have not a 
retentive power, or the faculty of iHuppresMing tlieii 
thouglits. liut that they ate necatitated to speak 
every tiling they think. Aimisoti. 
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COMPENSATION, AMENDS, SATIS- 
FACTION, RECOMPENSE, REMU- 
NERATION, REQUITAL, REWARD. 

All these terms imply some return 
er c(iuivalent for something else good or 
bad. COM PENSATION, from pendo 
to pay, signifies literally what is given 
or paid in return for another thing. 
AMENDS, from amend, signifies that 
which amends or makes good. SATIS- 
FACTION, that which satisfies or 
makes up something wanted. RE- 
COMPENSE, from /lewAT/w, participle 
of pendd, that which pays back. RE- 
^MU NERATION, from mnnus a gift 
or reward, that which is given back by 
way of reward. REQUITAL, from to 
quit, that which acquits in return. The 
three first of these tenns denote a re- 
turn or equivalent for something amiss 
or wanting ; the three last a return for 
some good. 

A rompensation is a return for a loss 
or damage sustained ; justice requires 
that it should he equal in value, although 
not alike in kind. 

All other (Icbta miiy rompensation iiiid, 
lliit love is strict, huU will )m* paid in kind. 

Dryden. 

Amends is a return for anything that 
is faulty in ourselves or towards others. 
A person may inako amends for idle- 
ness at one time by a double portion of 
diligence at anoUier. 

Addison hail^Miile his Sir Andrew Freeport a true 
Whi|{, HrKuiiiK a^nin8t Kiviiigcliarity to begisars and 
throwing out other such ungrurious seutnneiits, but 
that he had thuufjht better, and iiad made amends by 
niakiiijf him luuud an huspital Tor decayed rnriiicni. 

Johnson. 

A man may make another amends 
for any hardship done to him by show- 
ing him some extra favour another way. 

The law seems to bo pretty ri|?id and severe 
RKaiiist the bankrupt ; but in case tie proves to be 
huiiesl, it makes liim lull amends lor all this rigour mid 
•everity. IIlackstonk. 

Satis/action is that which satisfies the 
individual rcquicii^ it ; it is given for 
personal injuries, ^nd may be made 
either by a slight return or otherwise, 
according to the disposition of the per> 
son to be satisfied. As regards man 
and man, affronts are often unreal, 
and the satisfaction demanded* is still 
ottener absurd and unchnstian-like. 
As regards man and his Maker, satis- 
fof'tion is for our offences, which Divine 
Justice demands and Divine Mercy 
accepts. 


Die he, or jatUce mast for him 

Some other able, and as willing pay 

The rigid satisfddiom death for death I Milton. 

Compensation and amends may both 
denote a simple equivalent without any 
reference to that which is personal. A 
compensation in this case may be an 
advantage one way to counterbalance a 
disadvantage another way. 

He stipulates to repay annually, durintr his life, 
some part of the money borruaed, together with 
legal interest and an adciitional compensation fur the 
extraordinary haxurd run. Blacksiokk. 

Or it may be the putting one desirable 
thing of equal value in the place of 
atiuiher. 

What improvement you might gain by coming to 
Lunilun vuii may easily supply or compenmlc by 
enjoining’ yourself some particular study at home. 

Johnson. 

An amends supplies a defect by some- 
thing superabundant in another part. 

Nature has obscurely fitted the mote with eyes; 
but for amends, what she is capable of for her de* 
fence, and warning of danger, she has very eminently 
conferred upon her, for the is very quick of hearing. 

AoUIbON. 

Compensation is sometimes token for 
a payment or some indefinite return for 
a service or good done : this brings it 
nearer in sense to the words recompense 
and remuneration, with this diflerence, 
that the compensatkm is given for bodily 
labour, or inferior services ; recompense 
and remuneration fur that which is done 
by persons in a superior condition. The 
time and strength of a poor man ought 
not to be used without his receiving a 
compensation. 

The representatives of the tenant for life shall 
have the emblements to compensate fur thu labour 
and expense of tillage. Blackstune. 

A recompense is a voluntary return 
fur a voluntary service ; it is made from 
a generous feeling, and derives its value 
not so much from the magnitude of the 
service or return, as from the intentions 
of the parties towards each other; and 
it is received not so much as a matter 
of right as of courtesy : there are a thou- 
sand acts of civility performed by others 
which may be entitled to some recom- 
pense. 

Tbou'rt so for before. 

That swiftest wing of recompense Is slow 
To overtake thee. Shakspearb. 

Remuneration is not so voluntary as 
recompense, but it is equally indefinite, 
being estimated rather accoi^iiig to the 
condition of the person and the dignity 
of the service, than its positive worth. 
Authors often receive a remuneration 
tor their works according to the repu- 
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tation they have previously acquired, 
and not according to the real merit of 
the work. 

Rcmuneratory honours are proportionedi at once to 
the luefUluess unci ditliculty of jMrlurmancofi. 

J OH NOON. 

Requital is the return of a kindness, 
the making it is an act of gratitude. 

As the world is unjust in its judgments, so it is 
iingrutet'ul iu its requitals. tir.AiK. 

REWARD, from ward^ and the Ger- 
man wdhren to see, signides properly a 
looking back upon, i. e. a return that has 
respe<a to something else. A reward 
conveys no idea of an obligation on the 
part of the person making it; whoever 
rewards acts optionally. It is the con- 
duct whhdi produces the reward, and 
consequently this term, unlike all the 
others, denotes a return for either good 
or evil. Whatever accrues to a iiian as 
the consequence of his condu<.t, be it 
good or bad, is a reward. The reward 
of industry is ease and content. 

are nu honorary rewards among us wliich 
are more (•stueiued by the pcriKiu who reirivcs them, 
and are choapor to the priuco, thau tlu> giving ul* 
int'daU. Aooikun. 

When a deceiver is caught in his own 
snare, he meets with the reward which 
should always attend deceit. 

Follow your envious courses, men of malice ; 

\ oil havu Ciiiuiian Hurraiit fur th<Mn. aud tio doubt 
In lime they will find their tit reward. 

Shakspkari. 

A compensation, recompense, requital, 
and reward may be a bad as well as a 
good return. That ^^hich ill supplies 
the thing wanted is a bad compensation ; 
honour is but a poor compensation for 
the loss of health. 

No greatness iu the manner can efTvctually etm- 
pensnte tor the want of proper dimetisiuus. Uubkk. 

That which does not answer one's ex- 
pectations is a bad recompense; there 
are many things >%hich people pursue 
with much eagerness that do not recom- 
pense the trouble bestowed upon them. 

Is this the love, is this the recompense 

Of mine to thee, ungr.itefal £ve? Milton. 

When evil is returned for good, that is 
a bad requital, and, as a proof of ingra- 
titude, wounds the feelings. Those who 
Itefriend the wicked may expect to be 
ill requited. 

What hare we call onr life is such. 

So little to be luved, and thou so much. 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 

Tliy unbound spirit into bunds again. Cowpaa, 

A reward may be a bad return when 
it is inadequate to the merits of the 
person. 


Have I with all my full affect lone 
Still met the Xing? lov'd him next heaven? obey'd 
him ? 

Been, out of fondnesa, superstitious to him ? 

Almost forgot my prayers to ouutent him ? 

Aud am 1 thus rewardedt SuAxsixAmt. 


COMPETENT, FITTED, QUALIFIED. 

COMPETENT, in Latin competens, 
participle of competo to agree or suit, 
signifies suitable. FITTED, from Jit 
(v. Becoming). QUALIFIED, par- 
ticiple of qualify, from tho Latin qualis 
and facto, signifies made or become 
what it ought to be. 

Competency mostly respects the men- , 
tal endowments and attainments ; jiU 
ness the disposition and character; 
qualification the artificial acquirements 
or natural qualities. A person is com- 
petent to undertake an ofiice ; fitted or 
qualified to fill a situation. Famili- 
arity with any subject aided by strong 
mental endowments gives competency : 
suitable habitd and temper constitute 
tbo fitness: acquaintance with tho 
business to bo done, and exporincss in 
the mode of performing it, constitute 
the qualijicution : none should pretend 
to give their opinions on serious subjects 
who aro not competent judges ; none but 
lawyers are competent to decide in cases 
of law ; none but medical men are com- 
petent to prescribe medicines ; none but 
divines of sound learning, as well us 
piety, to determine on dii^trinal ques- 
tions : men of sedentary and studious 
habits, with a serious temper, aro most 
fitted to be clergy me:. : and those who 
have the most learning and acquaint- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures are the 
best quidi/ied for the important and 
sacred otlice of instructing the people. 
Many aro qualified for managing the 
concerns of others, who would not be 
competent to manage a concern for 
themselves. Many who are fitted from 
their turn of mind for any particular 
charge, may be unfortunately incom- 
petent for want o^Pi& requisite quaU- 
fications. 

Man if not competent to decida u|ion tho good or 
evil of many events which befall him in this life. 

CUMaXRLAND. 

What is more obvious and ordinary than a mole ? 
and yet what more palpable argument of Fruvi- 
deuce than it? The members of her body are so 
exucily fitted to her nature and manner of life. 

Aooieoir. 

Such benefits only can be bestowed as others are 
capable to receive, and such pleasures imparted aa 
others are qualified to enjoy. Johnsov. 
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COMPETITION, EMULATION, RI- 
VAL KY. 

COMPETITION, from the Latin 
compounded of com andjoe/o, 
sjjriiides to sue or seek together, to seek 
fur the same object. eSIULATION, 
in Latin emulation from oimulor^ and 
the Greek afiiWa a contest, sitj;nifics the 
spirit of contendinjr. RIVALRY, from 
the Latin rivm the bank of a stream, 
signifies the undivided or common en- 
joyment of any stream which is a 
natural source oi‘ discord. 

Competition is properly an act, emu- 
lation is a feeling or temper of mind 
^‘which incites to action, and emnlatmiy 
therefore, fretj[ucntly furnishes the mo- 
tive for competition ; the bare action of 
seeking the same object constitutes the 
competition ; the desire of excelling is 
the principal characteristic in emulation. 
Competilifjft, therefore, applies to mat- 
ters, either of interest or honour where 
more than one person strive to gain a 
particular object, as competition fur the 
purchase of a commodity or for a prize. 
JOnu/ation is confined to matters tliat 
admit of superiority and distinction. 

Itcunuut 1h' <1ou1)U*i1 l>ut tlicre isaisK^eut a ilohiru 
oi‘<'U)t'y ilia riuK ot uiO'lUirci ur cu<l^'o)'|»lay«ra as 
iti any uthor nioru leUiied competition lor t»upfnoiity. 

lluuiiK^. 

or tlio anei<‘ut«i rLMnaiiis to excUt; oiirfiiiK- 

Intioa and diivcl our ciult'aMiurii. Juiinshin. 

Riealnj resembles as far as 

it has most rbspcct to the feeling, and 
competition as far as it has respect to 
the action. But comjn'tition and emu- 
lation have for the most part a laudable 
object, and proceed in the attainment of 
it by honest means ; rivalry has always 
a selflsh object, wild is often but little 
scrupulous in the choice of the means : 
a competitor may he unlair, but a rival 
is very rarely generous. There are 
cfimpetiton for otlice, or competitors at 
public games, and rivals for the favour 
of others. 

To be no man’s riiVi(|fl|k love, or competitor in 
biisiuvHit, IS u ctiiiracter it' it <loc» not recum- 

meiui >ouuA it cm^ht to bcui’vuleiice among those 
whom you live witii, yet ha* it certainly this efh;ct, 
tliak you dj nut Mtanu so niticdi in need of their iip- 
prubutioii as it' yuu aimed at more. Steilk. 

When emulation degenerates into a 
desire for petty distinctions, it is near 
akiu to rivMry, 

Men have it fiHilish manner (huth paront* nnil 
schoolmasters uud«tMVants) in creating and breed- 
ing ua between brothers duiingchiUUiuod. 

which many times soitcth to discord whuii they 
growr up. BacoX 


Competitors must always come in 
closo collision, as they seek for the same 
individual thing ; but rivals may act at 
a distance, as they only work towards 
the same point : there may be rivalry 
between states which vie with each 
other in greatness or power, but thers 
cannot properly be competition. 

The reflners thought, Lord Halifax, wtio saw him 
self topped by Lord Sundei laud's c edit niid station 
ul court, resolved to full in with the King, on llio 
point then ill debate about the hill of exclusion, 
wherciu he luuml the King steady, and that Li.rd 
Siindorluiid would lose himself: so that f.illing into 
coiilideiicc with the King upon such a turn, lit 
should be alone chief in the iiiiiiistry wiihoiit a 
competitor. Siu'W. Tkmi’I.k. 

The Corinthians were the first people who ii 
reality became a maritime power. Their neigh 
hours ill the Isle of Corey i a soon followed their ex 
uiiiple. and though oriuiiially a colony of their ow n, 
became a riml power at sea. Smith. 


TO COMPLAIN, LAMENT, REGRET. 

COM PLAIN, in French complaindre 
or phiindret Latin plango to beat the 
breast as a sign of grief, in Greek 
TT^ijyto to strike. LAMENT, v. To 
bewail, REGRET, compounded of re 
privative and gratus grateful, signifies 
to have a feeling the reverse of pleasant. 

Complaint marks most of dissatisfac- 
tion ; lamenfution most of grief; regret 
most of pain. Complaint is expressed 
verbally ; lamentation eitlicr by words 
or signs; regret may be felt without 
being expressed. Complaint is made 
of personal grievances; lamentation 
and regret may be made on account of 
others us well as ourselves. VVe com- 
piain of our ill health, of our inconve- 
niences, or of troublesome circum- 
stances; we lament our inability to 
serve another; we regret the absence 
of one whom we love. Selfish people 
have the most to complain of, as they 
demand most* of others, and are most 
liable to be disappointed : anxious people 
are the most liable to lament, as they 
feel everything strongly ; the best- 
regulated minu may have occasion to 
regret some circumstances which give 
pain to the tender affections of llie 
heart. 

You are alway* complnimn^ of mi-lancholy, and 1 
conclude from these cotnplainti that yuu are fund 
of it. Jou^ao8l. 

Tlie only rt‘ason why w'e Inmrnt a soldicr'a death 
U that we think he might liave Uted longer. 

JOHXSON. 

The enp was all fiH'd, and the leaves were all wet, 

And It ^eem d to a Uiiciful view 
To weep for the bans it had I**!! with rrgref 

On Uie flourishing bush where it grew. Cowrea. 
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Wo may complain without any cause, 
and lament beyond what the cause re- 
quires ; but regret is always founded on 
some real cause and never exceeds in 

We all of US compltun of the Rliortness of time, 
snith StMiPca, aiid yet hate much more than wo 
know what to do with. Addisov. 

.Surely to dread the future is more reasonable than 
to Itiment the past. JoiiNaow. 

Regret is useful and virtuous when it tends to tho 
amendment of life. Johnson. 

TO COMPLAIN, MURMUH, RKPINK. 

COMPLAIN, r. To complain. 
MURMUR, in German murmeln, con- 
voys both in sound and sense the idea 
of dissatisfaction. RKPINE is com- 
pounded of re and pine, from the En*?- 
lish pain, Latin picna punishin(*iit, 
and tne Greek ufira hunger, signifying; 
to think on witli pain. 

The idea of expressing displeasure or 
dissatisfaction of what is done by otliers 
is coniinon to these terms. Complaint 
is not so loud as murmuring, but more 
so tlian repining. We complain or 
murmur by some audible method ; we 
may repine secretly. Complaints are 
always addressed to some one; mur- 
murs and repinings are often addressed 
only to one's self. Complaints arc made 
of whatever creates uneasiness, without 
regard to tho source from which they 
flow ; murmurings^ix^ a 8pecie.s of co;/i- 
plaints made only of that which is done 
by others for our inconvenieiu^e ; when 
used in relation to persons, complaint is 
the act of a superior or of one who has 
a right to express his di.ssatisfuction ; 
murmunng that of an inferior, or one 
who is suQect to another. When the 
conduct of another offends, it calls for 
complaint; when a superior aggrieves 
by the imposition of what i.s burden- 
some, it occasions murmuring on the 
part of the aggrieved. 

When did I complain of your Tetters being Uh) 
long? Johnson. 

The fiend look'd up nnd knew 
His mounted scale aloft; nor more but fled 
Jlurmurifig. Mii.ton. 

Complain and murmur may some- 
times signify to be dissatisfied simply, 
without implying any direct expression 
which bring them nearer to the word 
repnne; in this ca^e complain expr<*.s.ses 
a less violent dissatisfaction than mur- 
mur , and both more than repine, which 


implies what is deep seated. With this 
distinction they may all bo employed to 
denote the dissatisfaction produced hy 
events that inevitably happen. Mcit 
may be said to complain, murmur, or 
repine at their lot. 

ril not complain ; 

CliilUren aud cowards rail at tin ir mitilurtiiues. 

Tha vv. 

Y»*t O my Roul 1 lliy riRing murmurs .slay. 

Nor dan* th’ ALLWMSK DlSPO.SliU to arraign ; 

Or agaiuRt bis supn*iui* divivc. 

With impiout) gri«*f rumplaia. Lvttj.k ion. 

Would all tlio deitii'R of On'ec** combine, 

In vain the gloomy thiind'rer might repine: 

Sole sthould he sit. ill) Rcarce a god to fVieud. 

And sea his 'I'rojaiis to thu Mhades deRsviid. Ptii'K. 

COMPLAINT, Atxni.'^ATION. 

COMPLAINT, r. To complain. 
ACCUSATION. V. To accuse, llolh 
these tiTins are employed in regard to 
the conduct of others, but a complaint is 
mostly made in niiitlers that persoually 
afl’oet the complaimint : an accusation 
is made of matters in general, but espe- 
cially those of a moral nature. A com- 
plaint is made for the sake of obtain- 
ing redress ; an accusation is made for 
the sake of ascertaining a fact or 
bringing to punishment. A complaint 
may ho frivolous ; an acrustiHon false. 
People in subordinate stations should he 
careful to give no cause for complaint. 
the most guarded conduct will not pro- 
tect any person from (lie unjust accu- 
.sations of the malevolent. 

On this ocr.iHion (nf an inlprvi<*w willi AildiHoiO, 
Piipo niadi* Inn complaint with frankncMH aud itpirit, 
118 a mail undeHurvcdly ueglacU’d and npjHUied. 

.Tuiinhon. 

With guilt outer diKtrunt nn«l disoord, mutual ac- 
cunUion uud Htubburn helf-defehco. .Iuhnmon. 

COMPLAISANCE, DEFERKNCK, 
CONDESCENSION. 

COMPLAISANCE, IVom com and 
plaire to please, signifies the act of 
complying with, of ])leasing others, 
DEFERENCE, in French tlefiretica. 
from the Latin d^ero to bear down, 
marks the inclination to defer, or ac- 
quiesce in the sentiments of Another in 
preference to ones own. CONDE- 
SCENSION marks the act of tan- 
descending from one’s own height 
to yield to the satisfaction of others, 
rather than rigorously to exart one's 
rights. 

p 
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The necessities, the conveniences, the 
accommodations and allurements of so- 
ciety, of familiarity, and of intimacy, 
4ead to complaisance; it makes sacri- 
fices to the wishes, tastes, comforts, cn- 
foyraents and personal feelings of others. 
Ago, rank, dignity, and personal merit, 
call hx deference : it enjoins compliance 
with respect to our opinions, judg- 
ments, pretensions, and designs. The 
infirmities, the wants, the defects and 
foibles of others, call for condescension : 
it relaxes the rigour of authority, and 
removes the distmctlon of rank or 
station. Complaisance is the act of an 
•“equal; deference that of an inferior; 
condescension that of a superior. Com- 
tdaisance is due from one well-bred 
person to another ; deference is due to 
all superiors in age, knowledge, or 
station, whom one approaches ; conde- 
scension is due from all superiors to 
such as are dependant on them for com- 
fort and enjoyment. All these qua- 
lities spring from a refinement of hu- 
manity ; but complaisance has most of 
genuine kindness in its nature; defe- 
rence most of respectful submission ; 
condescension most of easy indul- 
gcnco. 

Comvlaisanee roiulers a superior amiiiblc, nn equal 
agreeable, and an inferior ncceptuble. Adi>ij>on. 

Tom Courtly never fails of paying bis obeisance 
to every man lie sees, who has title or oflice to make 
him conspicuous; but \\i9 deference is wholly given 
to outward consideration. Stkki.k. 

The same noble condesrenmn which never dwells 
but ill truly great minds, and such ns Ilumer wuuld 
rejiresent that of Ulysses fo have been, discovers 
itself likewise in the speech which he made to the 
ghost of Ajax. AvnisoN. 

COMPLETE, PERFECT, FINISHED. 

COMPLETE, in French complete 
Latin compktus^ participle of compleo 
to fill up, signifies the quality of being 
filled, or having all that is necessary. 
PERFECT, in Latin perfectus, parti- 
ciple of perficio to perform or do tho- 
roughly, signifids the state of being done 
thoroughly. FINISHED, from finish 
(V. To close), marks the state of being 
finished. 

That is complete which has no defi- 
ciency : that is perfect which has 
positiTC excellence ; and that is finished 
which has no omission in it. That to 
which any thing can be added is incom- 
plete; when it can be improved, it is 
imperfect ; when more labour ought to 


be bestowed uoon it, it is unfinished, A 
thing is complete in all its parts ; per- 
fect as to the beauty and design of the 
construction ; and finished as it comes 
from the hand of the workman and 
answers his intention. A set of books 
is not complete when a volume is 
wanting : there is nothing in the proper 
sense perfect which is the work of man ; 
but the term is used relatively for what- 
ever makes the greatest approach to 
perfection : a finished performance 
evinces care and diligence on the part 
of the workman. These terms admit 
of the same distinction when applied to 
moral or intellectual objects. 

None better guard ng.iinsl a clieat. 

Than lie wlio is a knave lumpUte. I.KWia. 

It has been obMM'\eil «if ehiUlreii. tii.at tiiey are 
longer liefore tliey cun piuiiouiice pvtjt'vt fcoiiiui'., 
beeaiine perfect souuds are nut proiiouneed lu ilieni. 

llAW'KtsWoH III. 

It is necessary for a man who would form to liim- 
self a Jinished taste of g<K»d wiitiug, to be well 
versed in the woiks ot tlie best critics ancieiii and 
mvtdern. Adoison. 

TO COMPLETE, FINISH, TERMINATE. 

Wk complete, that is make 

complete Complete), what is iindtn*- 
taken by continuing to labour at it. W<j 
FINISH (r. To close) what is begun 
in a state of forwardness by putting the 
last hand to it. We TERMINATE 
what ought not to last by bringing it to 
a close, from terminus a term, a boun- 
dary, signifNing to set bounds to a 
thing. 

The characteristic idea of completing 
is that of making a thing altogether w hat 
itought to be ; ! hiiioi' finishing, the doing 
all that is intended to be done towards 
a thing ; and that of terminatings simply 
putting an end to a thing. Completing 
has properly relation to permanent works 
only, whether mechanical or intellec- 
tual ; wc desire a thing to be completed 
from a curiosity to see it in its entire 
state. To finish is employed for pa.ss- 
ing occupations; we wish a thing 
finished from an anxiety to proceed to 
something else, or a dislike to the thing 
in which we are engaged. Terminating 
respects space or time : a view may he 
terminated, a life may be terminated, 
or that to which one may put a term, as 
to terminate a dispute. Light minds 
undertake many things without com- 
pleting any. Children and unsteady 
people set about many things without 
finishing any. Litigious people termi- 
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fidte one dispute only to commence 
another. 

It is perhaps kindly provided by nuture, that as th® 
feathers and strength of n binl grow together, and 
her wings are nut completed till she is able to t1y» so 
some pruportiun should be preserved in the human 
kind between judgment and courage. Johnson. 

The artifloer.for the manufacture which \\ejinhhe$ 
in a day, receives a certain sum ; but the wit fre- 
quently gains no advantage from a |K*rformauce at 
which he has toiled many months. Hawkiiswuhth. 

The thought “ that our exisUmce terminatet with 
this life," doth naturally check the soul iu any ge- 
nerous pursuit. BkKKEI.EV. 

COMPLEXITY, COMPLICATION, 
INTRICACY. 

COMPLEXITY and COMPLICA- 
TION, in French complication^ Latin 
compliratio and complico, compounded 
of Lvm and plicot sit^nifies a I'oldinj? ono 
thing within another. INTRICACY, 
Latin intricatio andiw/rtco, compound- 
ed of in and trices or trices^ small hairs 
which arc used to ensnare birds, sig- 
nities a state of entanglement by means 
of many involutions. 

Complexity expresses the abstract 
tiuality or state; complication the act: 
they both convey less than intricacy; 
intricate is that which is very compile 
cateil. Complexity arises from a mul- 
titude of objects, and the nature of these 
objects ; complication from an involve- 
ment of objects ; and intncacy from a 
winding and confused involution. W hat 
is complex must be decomposed ; what 
is complicated must bo developed ; what 
is l;^//•ica/emust be unravelled. A pro- 
position is complex ; affairs are compli- 
cated; the law is The co/n- 

plexity of a subject often deters young 
persons from application to their busi- 
ness. There is nothing embarrasses a 
physician more than a complication of 
disorders, where the remedy for one im- 
pedes the cure for the other. Some 
affairs are involved in such a degree of 
intricacy^ as to exhaust the patience 
and perseverance of the most laborious. 

Through the discloaing deep 
Light niy blind way } the mineral strata there 
I'niust blooming, thence the veg**tablo world. 

O'er that the rising system more com/plex 
Of auiroals, and higher stih the mind. Thohsoh 

Evei-y living creature, considered in itself, has 
many very cumplicated parts that are exact copies 
of soma other jiurts which it possesses, and whioh 
are cumplicated in the same manner. Apoison. 

When the mind, by insensible degrees, has brought 
iUelf to attention and close thinking, it will be able 
to cope with difficulties. Every abstruse problem, 
every intricate question, will not baffle or break it. 

Locke. 


TO COMPLY, CONFORM, YIELD, 
SUBMIT. 

COMPLY, »>. To accede. CON- 
FORM, compounded of coit and/b/vg, 
signilies to put into the same form. 
YIELD, V. To accede. SUBMIT, in 
Latin submitto, compounded of sub and 
mittOf signifies to put under, that is to 
say, to put one's self under another 
person. Compliance and conformity 
are voluntary ; yielding; and submission 
are involuntary. Compliance is an act 
of the inclination ; conformity an act of 
the judgment: compliance is altogether 
optional ; we comply with a thing or no^, 
at pleasure : conformity is binding oi. 
the conseieiice ; it relates to matters in 
which there i.s a right and a wrong. 
Compliance with the fashions and cus- 
toms of those we live with is a natural 
propensity of tile human mind that may 
be mostly indulged without impropriety : 
conformity in religious luatters, though 
not to be enforced by human law, is not 
on that account less binding on the con- 
sciences of every member in the com- 
munity ; the violation of this duty on 
trivial grounds involves in it that of more 
than one bramdi of the moral law. 

I would not be thought iu any part of Ihia rela- 
tion to leHect u|x)ii Signor Nieoliiii, who in ueting 
thi« part only complies with the wretched tuhtu of 
his audience. Aodison. 

Being of u lay prufessiuu, 1 hutnhiy runform to 
the cuustitutioiiHuf the chureli and my Rpiritii.il supe- 
rion, Hiid 1 hold this olicilience to be uii un^eptalde 
aucrilice to Uud. Ilowhi.i.. 

Compliance and conformity arc pro- 
duced by no external action on the 
mind ; they flow spontaneouhly IV.un the 
will and undcrstandiiig : yielding is 
altogether the result of foreign agency. 
We comply with a wish as soon as it is 
known ; it accords with our fetdings so 
to do: wo yield to the entreaties of 
others ; it is the effect of persuasion, a 
constraint upon or at least a direction of 
the inclination. We conform to fhe re- 
gulations of a community, it is a matter 
of discretion ; we yield to the superior 
judgment of another, we have no choice 
or alternative. We comply cheerfully ; 
wo confirm willingly ; wo yield reluc- 
tantly. A cheerful compliance with tho 
requests of a friend is tho .sincerest 
proof of friendship : the wisest and most 
learned of men have ever been the 
readiest to conform to the general sense 
of the community in which they live : 
the harmony of social life is frequently 
p 2 
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disturbed by the reluctance which men 
have to yield to each other. 

Lei tlie Kiiifj meet compliance in yonr Icxiks 
X free and reaily yieldin;^ to his wihlies. Uowk. 

Among mankind so few there are 

Who will conform to idiilosophic fare. Drydkn. 

To yield is to ^ivc way to another, 
either with one’s will, judgment, or out- 
ward conduct ; submission is the f?iving 
up of one'.s-sclf altogether ; it is the sub- 
stitution of another’s will for one’s own. 
Yielditiff is partial ; we may yield in 
one case ot in one at lion thouj^h not in 
another: submission is j>encrul i it in- 
, eludes a system of conduct. 

Th.at yieldingnesi, vi'h.it*'v<*r foiiiidjifluns it nii;,dit 
lay to the diHiiuvnntngo ol posiority, wng a Hpuidtic 
to |ir(>Hurvc' ns in pence in Ins own time. 

Loud IIatifax. 

Christian people submit Ihemstdvcs to conform- 
able obst-rvunces of the lawful and religious consti- 
tutiuuH of their spiritual rulers. W iiitk. 

We yield when we do not resist ; this 
may sometimes be the act of a superior : 
we submit only by adoptin<^ the mea- 
sures and conduct proposed to us ; this 
is always the act of an inferior. Yield- 
in^ may be produced by means more or 
less j^entlo, by enticinj^ or iusinuutinj? 
arts, or by the force of arj^umeut ; sub- 
mission is made only to power or posi- 
tive force : one yields after a strugj^le ; 
one submits without resistance: we 
yield to oursclvtjs or others ; we submit 
to others only : it is a weakness to 
yield cither to the su^u;estions of others 
or our own inclinations to do that which 
our jud{?ments condemn ; it is a folly to 
submit to the caprice of any one where 
there is not a moral ohlij^atiun : it is ob- 
stinacy not to yield when one’s adver- 
sary has the adcantaj^e ; it is sinful not 
to submit to constituted authorities. 

Tliprp has beiui a long dispuli* for procodcocy b<’- 
twevn tlu* tr.igii: and tho heroic (nkUs. ArUtutle 
would have the hitter i/rt'/d the palm to the former, 
but Mr. I)r\den, and many olliers, would never t-uh- 
mit to thin decision. Aopisun. 

COMPLIANT, YIELDING, SUBMIS- 
SIVE, 

As epithets from the preceding verbs, 
serve to designate a propensity to the 
respective actions, which may be exces- 
sive or otherwise. A COMPLIANT 
temper complies with every wish of 
another good or bad ; a YIELDING 
temper leans to every opinion right or 
wrong; a SUBMISSIVE temper sub- 
mits to every demand, just or unjust. 


A compliant person may want command 
of feeling ; a yielding person may want 
fixedness of ])rinciple; a submissive 
person may want resolution : a too com- 
pliant disposition will be imposed upon 
by the selfish and unreasonable; a loo 
yieldirifr disposition is most unfit for 
commanding; a too submissive dispo- 
sition exposes a person to the exactions 
of tyranny. 

lie silent and complying: you'll soon find 
.Sir .luhn without a niodioiue will be kind. 

II A Kill soy. 

A peaeeable temper supposes i/ie/diHij; and enmle- 
sceudiug niaiuievs. llr.AiK. 

When force an<l violeuee and bard tieeesnify li.jve 
brouglil the yoke of seriitiule upon a people’s neck, 
religion will supply theiu with a ])atient and u iuh- 
mUMCC >piiit. Flj£i.t\vooi». 


TO COMPOSE, SETTLE. 

COMPOSE, from the Latin com- 
posuiy perfect of compono to put to- 
gether, signifies to put in due order. 
SETTLE is a freipientative of .vcV. 

We compose that which has been dis- 
jointed and separated, by bringing it 
together again ; we settle that which 
has been disturbed and put in motion, 
by making it rest : we compose our 
thoughts when they have been deranged 
and thrown into eoiifubion ; we settle 
our mind when it has been lluctuatiug 
and distracted by contending desires ; 
the mind niu.st be composed before we 
can think justly ; it must be settled 
before we can act consistently. 

Thy pri'si'iico did each doubtful heart compose, 

.\iid t.u'liuus woudei’d that they uuce aruse 

Tickki I, 

P.ThapH lay reason may but ill defend 
M) icHlrU faith, iny nimd with age imp.iiiM. 

SlIl.NSTO.'.K, 

Diff’crences are composed where there 
is jarring and discord, it is effected by 
conciliation ;*diftereiiccs are settled when 
they arc brought to a final arrangement 
by consultation or otherwise. In this 
manner a person may be said to compose 
himself, his thoughts, his dress, and the 
like ; to settle matters, points, ques- 
tions, &c. It is a good thing to com- 
pose diflerences between friends ; it is 
not always easy to questions where 

cither party is obstinate. 

Having thus eudiMVonrcd lo comp4)se the unhappy 
difTereiires iu the nation, and tind,ngittako noeftect. 
and that the par Ha raetit were r.iising forces to div 
tress such as had not complied with them, he thought 
it nioie tor his majebty's service to retire to his own 
country. Li.uyd's Mvaioiiis. 

lAird Sunderland assured all people that the king 
was resolved to scUlc matters with his parlianieut 
on any terms. hUHVki, 
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COMPOSED, SEDATE. 

COMPOSED (v. To compose) signi- 
fies the state or quality of being in 
order, or free from confusion or per- 
turbation ; it is applied either to the 
mind, or to the air, manner, or carriage. 
SEDATE, in Latin sedatus^ from sedo 
to settle, signifies properly the quality 
of being settled (r. To compose), i. e. 
free from irregular motion, and is ap- 
plied either to the carriage or the 
temper. Composed is opposite toruflled 
or hurried, and is a temporary state ; 
sedate is opposed to buoyant or volatile, 
and is a permanent habit of the mind 
or body. A person may be composed, 
or his carriage may be composed, in 
moments of excitement. Young people 
are rarely sedate. 

Tjictu luT tifttfiT iH>|»roach lo Ilcroulos shi* sti'inwil 
lu-fou* the othiT liuly, who ciimu furvtiird with n re- 
t{iilar vuinpohcil carriage. Addison. 

Ia‘t me )l^s'K'iate with the serious night, 

A ml coutciupUtiou, her seiLite coinitcer. Thomson. 

COMPOUND, COMPLEX. 

('CM POUND comes from the pre- 
sent of rompono to compound, from the 
preterite of which, composui, is formed 
the verb compose {v. To compose). 
(.'OMPLEX, V. Complexity. 

'I’hc compouml consists of similar and 
whole bodies put together ; the complex 
consists of various parts linked to- 
gether : adhesion is sufficient to consti- 
tute a compound ; involution is requisite 
for the complex; we distinguish the 
whole that forms the compound; we 
.separate the parts that form the com- 
plex : what is compound may consist 
only of two ; what is complex consists 
always of several. Compound and com- 
plex are both commonly opposed to the 
simple ; but the former maj be opposed 
to the single, and the latter to the 
simple : words are compouml, sentences 
are complex. 

Inasmuch ns man in a cumpomid and a mixtiiro 
t'f th'sh as well as spirit, tlu* soul during its alM>de in 
tliK l^ly dues all things liy the niediatiuii of these 
pusi.ions, and inferior afreclioua. South. 

'Vith such perfuctiuu fi-am’d, 

la this complex stu|)eadou8 scheme of things. 

Thomson. 

TO COMPOUND, COMPOSE. 

COMPOUND and COMPOSE, v. 
To compfjse. 

Compound is used in the physical 
sense only ; compose in the proper or 


the moral sense : words are compounded 
by making two or more into one ; sen - 
tencos are composed by putting words 
together so as to make sense : a modi-, 
cine is compounded of many ingredients ; 
society is composed of various classes. • 

The simple beauties of nature, if they cannot be 
multiplied, may be compounded. Hatiiithst. 

The heathens, ignoriiiit of (he (rue source of moral 
evil, generally charged it on the oblii|uity of matter. 
Thi. luilitHi, as most others of theirs, is a compusithn 
of (ruth and uiror. liitovB. 

COM PU K 11 EN SI V E , EXTEN SI V E . 

COMPREHENSIVE, from eoynpre- 
/lend, in Latin compre/iendo or com and 
pre/iendo to take, signiiles the ([uality 
of putting np together or including. 
EXTENSIVE, from extend, in Latin 
extendo, or ex and iendo to stretch out, 
signifies the quality of reaching to a 
distance. 

Cojupre/iensive respects quantity, ex 
tensive regards space : that is compre- 
hensive that comprehends much, tl at 
is extensive that extends into a wide 
field: 'd comprehensive \'\o\s oi a subject 
includes all hranehos of it ; an exten- 
sive view of a subject enters into minute 
details : the comprehensive is associated 
with the concise ; the extensive with 
the diffuse : it requires a capacious 
mind lo take a comprehensive survey 
of any subject ; it is possible for a .su- 
perficial thinker to enter very e.rien- 
sivehj into some parts, while he passes 
over others. Comprehensive is em- 
ployed only with regard to intellectual 
ohjtjcts ; extensive is used both in the 
proper or the improper sense: the sig- 
nification of a word is comprehensive^ 
or the powers of the mind are compre- 
hensive : a plain is exteilsive, or a field 
of intjuiry is extensive. 

It id natural to hopn that a romprfl/ienjiiee in liko- 
wiNc HU elevuteil mduI, and that whoever is wise is 
ulsu liouesl. JUIINHON. 

The trade carried on by the IMiciiicians of .Sidoti 
and Tyre was more r.rA'»ru)e and euterprisiiig lhaii 
that of any state iu the ancient ^urld. IIubub i sun. 

TO CO.MPRISE, COMPREHEND, EM- 
BRACE, CONTAIN, INCLUDE. 

COMPRISE, through the French 
compris, participle of comprendre, conies 
from the same source as COMPRE- 
HEND (r. Comprehensive). EM- 
BRACE, V. To clasp. CONTAIN, in 
French eontenir, Latin contineo, com- 
uounded of con and teneo, signifies to 
hold together within one place.. IN- 
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CLUDE, in Latin mc/Mcto, compounded 
of in and cludo or claudo, signifies to 
shut in or within a given space. 

. Comprise^ comprehend^ and embrace^ 
have regard to the aggregate value, 
quantity, or extent; include, to the 
individual things which form the whole : 
contain, either to the aggregate or to 
the individual, being in fact a term of 
more ordinary application than any of 
the others. Comprise and contain are 
used either in the proper or the figura- 
tive • comprehend, embrace, and 
include, in the figurative sense only : 
a stock comprises a variety of articles ; 

* a library a variety of books; 

the whole is comprised within a small 
compass : rules comjrrehend a number 
of particulars ; laws comprehend a num- 
ber of cases ; countries comprehend a 
certain number of districts or divisions ; 

comprehend a certain meaning: 
a discourse embraces a variety of topics; 
a plan, project, scheme, or system, em- 
braces a variety of objects : a house 
contains one, two, or more persuns ; a 
city contains a number of houses ; a 
book contains much useful matter; a 
society contains very many individuals; 
it includes none hut of a certain class ; 
or it includes some of every class. 

Wliat, <lo thy pyramhla comprhet 

Whut i'ceiitnoss in the high ralaed folly lies? 

SEWELr.. 

’I'ljut imrticular scheme which comprehends the 
social virtues may give employment to tlio must in 
diiNtriuiiK temper, and iitid a man in business mure 
tliiui tile must active station of life. Addison. 

The virtues of tlie several soils I sing, 

M>i>ceiias. now tlie needful succour bring ; 

Not tliat iny song in such a sciiuty space 

So large a subjt'ct fully can embrace. Dryden. 

All u waman has to do in this world is contained 
within the duties uf^ daughter, a sister, a wife, and 
a mother. Stkei-e. 

The universal axiom in which all complaisance is 
included is, that no man should give ang preference to 
himself. Johnson. 

It is hero worthy of observation, that 
in the two last examples from Steele 
and Johnson the words comprehend and 
comprise would .'according to established 
usage, have been more appropriate than 
zontain and include, 

TO CONCEAL, DISSEMBLE^ DIS- 
GUISE. 

CONCEAL is compounded of con 
and ceal, in French celer, Latin celo^ 
Hebrew aUa to have privately. DIS- 
SEMBLE, in French dissimuler, com- 
pounded of and simulo or similis. 


signifies to make a thing appear unlike 
what it is. DISGUISE, in French 
disguiser, compounded of the privative 
dis or de and guise, in German weise, 
a manner or fashion, signifies to take a 
form opposite to the reality. 

To conceal is simply to abstain from 
making known what we wish to keep 
secret ; to dissemble and disguise sig- 
nify to conceal, by assuming some false 
appearance : we conceal facts ; we dis^ 
semble feelings ; we disguise sentiments. 
Caution only is requisite in concealing ; 
it may be effected by simple silence* 
art and address must be employed in 
dissembling ; it mingles falsehood with 
all its proceedings ; labour and cunning 
are requisite in disguising; it has 
nothing but falsehood in all its move- 
ments. The concealer watches over 
himself that he may not be betrayed 
into any indiscreet communication ; the 
dissembler has an eye to others so as to 
prevent them from discovering the state 
of his heart ; disguise assumes alto- 
gether a different face from reality, and 
rests secure under this shelter: it is 
sufficient to conceal from those who 
either cannot or will not see ; it is ne- 
cessary to dissemble with those who can 
sec without being shown; but it is 
necessary to disguise from those who 
are anxious to discover and use every 
means to penetrate the veil that inter- 
cepts their sight. 

Slip upver told her love. 

Hut lot concealment likp a w'orm I’ the bud 

Feed on her damask cheek. Shakspeare. 

Let school-taught pride dissemble all it ran. 

These little things are great to little man. 

Goldsmith. 

G(X)d breeding has made the tongue falsify the 
heart, and act a part of continual restraint, wliilu 
nature has orcserved the eyes to herself, th.xt she 
may not bo aisguised or misrepresented. Steele. 

TO CONCEAL, HIDE, SECRETE, 

CONCEAL. V. To conceal. HIDE, 
from the German hiiihen to guard 
against, and the old German hedan to 
conceal, and the Greek KtvOtiv to cover 
or put out of sight. SECRETE, in 
Latin secretus, participle of secenm, or 
se and cerno, to see or know by one’s 
self, signifies to put in a place known 
only to one’s self. 

Concealing has simply the idea of not 
letting come to observation; hiding 
that of putting under cover ; secreting 
that of setting at a distance or in unfre- 
quented places : whatever is not seen is 
concealed, but whatever is hidden or 
secreted is intentionally put out of sight : 
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a person conceals himself behind a 
hedge ; he hides his treasures in the 
earth ; he secretes what he has stolen 
under his cloak. Coriceal is more 
general than cither hide or secrete .* all 
things arc concealed which are hidden or 
secreted, but they are not always hidden 
or secreted when they are concealed: 
both mental and corporeal objects arc 
concealed ; corporeal objects mostly and 
sometimes mental ones are hidden; 
corporeal objects only are secreted : wo 
co7iceal in the mind whatever we do not 
make known : that is hidden which 
may not be discovered or cannot be dis- 
cerned ; that is secreted which may not 
be seen. Facts are concealed, truths 
are hidden, goods are secreted. Chil- 
dren should never attempt to conceal 
from their parents or teachers any error 
they have committed, when called upon 
for an acknowledgment ; we are told 
in Scripture, for our consolation, that 
nothing is hidden which shall not be 
revealed ; people seldom wish to secrete 
any thing hut with tiie intention oi con- 
ceaUng it from those who have a right 
to demand it back. 

I5t* s(‘cro1 and disoroot *, fuiry favours 

\ie lost when not cunirat'd. DllvnEN. 

Y'‘t to h« makes not »iii llie less, 

' i'is only hidden from the vulyar Mew. Drydck. 

Tho whoU* thlnj; is too nianifeiit to ndmit of any 
do'il)t in any man how hitijj tins lhinj» Iins Isvn 
Working; how many tneks hiiv«* hecii idayetl with 
lh«* lie. in’s ^Swift's) pajjors ; how th«y were* .'rmYoi 
fioin lime to tiiiio. Poi'K. 

CONCEALMKNT, SECRECY. 

CONCEALMENT (r. To conceal) 
is itself an action; SECRECY, from 
secret, is the quality of an action : con- 
cealment may respect the state of things ; 
secrecy the conduct of persons ; things 
may be concealed so as to be known to 
no one ; but secrecy supposes some per- 
son to whom the thing concealed is 
known. Concealment has to do with 
what concerns others; secrecy with 
that which cx)nccrn5 ourselves : what is 
concealed is kept from the observation 
of others ; what is secret is known only 
to ourselves • there may frequently lie 
concealment without secrecy, although 
there cannot be secrecy without con- 
cealment concealment is frequently 
practised to the detriment of others ; 
secrecy is always adopted for our own 
advantage or gratification : concealment 
is essential in the commission of crimes; 
secrecy in the execution of schemes : 
many crimes are committed with im- 


punity when the perpetrators are pro 
tected by concealment; the best con- 
certed plans are often frustrated for 
want of observing secrect^ 

One iiistnuce uf Divine wiedom it so illustrious 
(hilt 1 cannot pass it over without notice; that is, 
tho cimvealmcnt under which Providence has placetl 
the future events of our life ou earth. IIlaih. 

Shun H'cren/, and talk in open sijitlit, 

.So shall you soon repair your presunt evil pliKht. 

SPKNSKK. 

CONCEIT, FANCY. 

CONCEIT comes immediately from 
tho Latin conceptus, participle of con- 
cipio to conceive or form in tho mind. 
FANCY, in French phantasie, Latin 
phantasia, Greek (^avranin, from ^av- 
ra'Cio to make appear, and 0 aivbi to 
appear. 

These terms equally express tho 
working of the imagination in its dis- 
torted state ; but conceit denotes a 
mucli greater degree of distortion than 
fancy : our conceits are preposterous , 
wluit we fancy is unreal, or only appa- 
rent. Conceit applies only to internal 
objects ; it is mental in tho o|)cration 
and tho result ; it is a species of inven- 
tion ; fancy is applied to external ob- 
jects, or wliatevor acts on the senses : 
nervous people are subject to strange 
conceits; timid people /u/icy they boar 
sounds, or sec objects in the dark which 
awaken terror. Those who are apt to 
conceit oftener conceit that which is 
painful tlian otherwise ; conceiting 
cither that they are always in danger 
of dying, or that all the world is their 
enemy. There are however insane 
people who conceit themselves to bo 
kings and queens : and some indeed 
who are not called insane, who conceit 
themselves very learrfcd whilst they 
know nothing, or very wise and clever 
while they are exposing themselves to 
perpetual ridicule for their folly, or very 
baridseine while the world calls tliem 
plain, or very peaceable while they are 
always quarrelling with their neigh- 
bours, or very bumblt? whilst they are 
tenaciously stickling for their own : it 
would bo well if such conceits allbrdod 
a harmless pleasure to their authors, 
but unfortunately they only render them 
more offensive and disgusting than they 
would otherwise be. Those who are 
apt to fancy never fancy any thing to 
please themselves ; they fancy that 
things are too long or too short, U )0 
thick or too thin, too cold or too hot, 
with a thousand other fancies equally 
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trivial in their nature ; thereby proving 
that the sli^^htcst aberration of tbe 
mind is a serious evil, and productive 
ylcvil. ^ 

frar, of fecblt'y/inriV'.v full, 
and unniuuly, loosens eveiy jKiwer. 

TttOMSOK. 

Some have been woundeil with conreit, 

And died of meiu opinion btruit. Dutlkr. 

Wlien taken in reference to intellec- 
tual objects, cjmceit is always in a bad 
sense ; but fatiry may be employed in 
a ^ood sense. 

Nothing can oc moro pl.utiK impossible than f«)r 
a man *' to be jirolltuble to <>(jd,*’ and cousei|ueiitly 
iiotliiiig can bo more abHiird than fur a nmti t4j che- 
* lish Mj ii rational a ronreit. AonisoN. 

Mv I'liond, Sir Roger de Cotrerly, told mo t’other 
da that he hail been reading my yiaperu|ioii West- 
mili.stor Abboy, in which, says he, there are a groat 
many iiigoiiiuus fancies, AnmsoN. 

TO CONCKlVi:, UNDKRSTANr), 
COMJMtEllKND. 

CONCEIVE, in French concetmir^ 
Latin ctmripio^ compounded of cow and 
rapi(U sii'uifies to take or put together 
in Iho mind. UNDERSTAND sig- 
nifies to stand under or near to the 
mind. COMPREHEND, in Latin 
romprehrffdo, compounded of coni and 
prmoruioy signifies to seize or embrace 
within the mind. 

These terms indicate the intellectual 
operations of fonuing ideas, that is, 
ideas of the complex kind in distinction 
from the simple ideas formed by the act 
t)f perci^ption. Conception is the sim- 
plest operation of the three; when mc 
conceire. wc may have hut one idea, 
when we nm/rrsiand or comprehend we 
have all the ideas which the subject is 
capable of presenting. We cannot ww- 
derslnnd or cofnprehend without eow- 
ceirtfiff ; hut we may often conceive 
tliat which we neither understand nor 
comprehend. That which wc cannot 
ronreire is to us nothing ; but the con- 
ception of it gives it an existence, at 
least in our minds ; but understanding 
and comprehendhig is not essential to 
the belief of a thing’s existence. So 
long as we have reasons sutllcieiU to 
conceive a thing as possible or probable, 
it is not necessary either to understand 
or comprehend them in order to au- 
thorize our belief. The mysteries of our 
holy religion are objects of conception^ 
but not comprehension. We conceive 
that a thing may be done without un- 
derstanding how it is done ; wo conceive 
that a thing may exist without compre- 


hending the nature of its existence. 
We conceive clearly, understand fully, 
comjrrehend minutely. 

WhttteviT they caiiuot immediately conceive they 
rotisidcr as too high to be reached, or too extensive 
to be comitrchended. Johnsom. 

Conceiving is a species of invention ; 
it is the fruit of the mind's operation 
wiihin itself. Understanding and com- 
prehension are employed solely on ex- 
ternal objects ; wc understand and 
comprehend that which actually exists 
before us, and presents itself to our 
observation. Conceiving is the office 
of the imagination, as wxdl as the judg- 
ment; understanding and comjrreken- 
sion arc the office of the reasoning 
faculties €>xclusively. 

Ciinceive the front of a torrontof Arc ten miles in 
lirejidth, and hea)>i‘d iip to an enormous height, 
rolling down tbu mountuin, and po>iiiiig its flame 
into the ocean. ilavnoNK. 

.Swift pays no court to the passions ; lie exeites 
neither Ntirpit.se, nor adtniration ; he always r/Wer* 
.sMndi himself, and Ids readers always understand 
him. .loUNsoN. 

Our finito knowh dgu ennnut comprehend 
The principles of uii unbounded sway. Shirley, 

Conceiving is employed with regard 
to mutters of taste, to arrangements, 
designs, and projects ; understanding 
is employed on familiar objects which 
present theinsehes in the ordinary dis- 
course and husine^s of men ; conipi'c- 
/lending respects principles, lesstuis, and 
speculative knowledge in general. The 
arti.st conceives a design, and he who 
will execute it must understand it ; the 
poet conceives that wiiich is grand and 
sublime, aiul he who will enjoy the 
perusal of his conceptions must have 
refinement of mind, and capacity to 
compre/iend the grand and sublime. 
7’lie builder conceives plans, the scholar 
understands languages, the metaphy- 
sician attempts to explain many things 
which are not to be comprehended. 

Deep malicu Ihencf conceiving, and disdain, 

Soon u8 midnight brought on the dusky hour 
Frifiiillii-st to bicep and sileiii'e, he resolved 
With all his legions to dislodge, and leave 
Uiiwor:>hipp'd. Miltok. 

lie had a dry way of stripping declamations (o 
search fur facts, and w'ould assert that flne words 
were nut meant to be understood. Cumbkkj.and. 

" Thwre is no end of his greatness.” The most 
exalted ctcature he has made is onlv capable of 
adoring it, none but himself can comjprenend it. 

Anoisoir. 

CONCEPTION, NOTION. 

CONCEPTION, from conceive, (r. 
To conceive), signifies the thing con- 
ceivod NOTION, in French notion, 
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Latin notioy from not us tho participle 
of 710.9CO, to know, signifies tlie thing 
known. 

Conception is the mind's own work, 
what it })ictures to itself from the exer- 
cise of its own powers ; ?wtion is the 
representation of objects as they are 
drawn from observation. Conceptions 
(ire the fruit of the understanding and 
imafiination ; notions are the result of 
experience and information. Concep- 
tions are formed; notions are enter- 
tained. ('Conceptions are either grand 
or mean, gross or sublime, cither clear 
or indistinct, crude or distinct; notions 
are either true or false, just or absurd. 
Intellectual culture serves to elevate 
men's conceptions; the extension of 
knowledge serves to correct and refine 
their notions. 

It in natural for tin* ininKiintioiifi of men who load 
lli«*ir lives in too Military a nianiior to prey upin 
tliiMnsi*!\frt, and form rroin thvir own cuucepttuHS 
livings and things which havu no placu in nature. 

S1KKI.K. 

The «tory of Tideniachus in formoil altogether in 
till' spirit of Homer, an<l will give an uuleanied 
1 fuller a nntuni of that great poet’s manner of writing. 

Aodimin. 

Some hoatben pbilosophcrs had an 
in(listinctco/irc/;/fo«of the Deity, whose 
atiributes and character are unfolded to 
ns in his revelation : the ignorant have 
often false notions of their duty and 
obligations to their superiors. The iin- 
cnliglitened express their gross and 
crude conceptions of a Superior Being 
hy some material and viMihle object : 
tlie vulgar notion of ghosts and spirits 
is not entirely banished from the most 
cultivated parts of England. 

Word* gigiiify not immrdiatfly ami nrimrly things 
t'lfmsi'lvcn, hut the conceptitms of tne mind coii> 
'••■rnitig things. South. 

C.'oiisidcring that the haiipiness of the oilier world 
ii lo he the li.'ippinesH 01 the whole man, who can 
<{ii('.<ittun blit there is an inllniie variety in tlioiic* 
pleasiiieH wo are speaking of? Keveliitiuii. likewist*, 
let) tniich cuiinriiiH this notion under the difTerent 
Mews it gives us of our future happiness. Adluson. 

TO CONCERT, COiNTRIVE, MANAGE. 

CONCERT is either a variation of 
consort a companion, or from the Latin 
c(>ncerto to debate together. CON- 
TRIVE, from contrivi perfect of co«- 
tero to bruise together, signifies to 
pound or put together in the mind so 
as to form a composition. MANAGE, 
in French rntna^evy compounded of the 
Latin manns and ago^ signifies to lead 
by the hand. 

There is a secret understanding in 
concerting : invcnlkn in contriving ; 


execution in managing. There is mostly 
contrirance and management in con- 
certing ; but tliere is not always con- 
certing in contriimnee or management 
Measures are concerted; schemes aro 
contrived; alfairs are managed. Two 
parties at least aro retiuisite in concert- 
ing^ one is sufficient for contriving and 
managing. Concerting is always em- 
ployed in all secret transactions ; con- 
trirance and management aro used 
indifferently. Robbers wlio have deter- 
mined on any scheme of plunder concert 
together the means of carrying their 
project into execution ; they contrive 
various devices to elude the vigilance 
of the police ; they manage everything 
in the dark. Those who are debarred 
the opportunity of seeing each other 
unrestrainedly, concert measures for 
meeting privately. The ingenuity of a 
person is fretiuently displayed in tho 
contrivances by which he strives to help 
himself out of his troubles. Whenever 
there arc many parties interested in a 
0()m;crn, it is never so well managed as 
when it is in the hands of one iiidivitluul 
suitably qualified. 

MikIimu fctateHmi'n uro conentimj hi'hi'nu'i ami 
eiigagi'il in iht* lU'pth of iioliticK, at the liuu* w lion 
their forefatheiH were laid liown (|iiielly to reHt, ami 
hud nothing in their lieuds but dieamit. S'ikiil.K. 

When t’lnaur wna otic of the maslerit of the mint, 
he idaeed the llgiireof an elephant upon the leveiNe 
of the public money: the word t’les.ir Hignifying an 
eluphaiit in the Ibinie lungiiagii. 'I'hiv wa.s aitfully 
contr'Vfd hy (hCBar; iM'eauMe it wuh not lawful for n 
pritate man to Htamp hi.s uw'U llgure U|)on the coin 
of the coniinonwealtii. Aodimin 

II in the great art and secret of rhriHtiauity, if 1 
may u*e that phruHe, lo manage our uctiuiiH to the 
best advantage. AnnibUN. 

TO CONClUATE, HECONClhE. 

CONCIUATE, ill I^ltin eonciliatus, 
participle oi vonei fit t : and RECON- 
CILE, in Ivatin rcroncilio, both come 
from concilium a council, denoting 
unity and harmony. 

Conciliate and reconcile are both em- 
ployed in the sense of uniting men’s 
affections, but under Vlifferont circum- 
stances. The conciliator gets the good- 
will and affections fur himself; tho 
reconciler unites the affections of two 
persons to each other. The conciliator 
may either gain new affections, or regain 
those which are lost ; the reconciler 
always either renews affections which 
have been once lost, or fixes them where 
they ought to be fixed. The best means 
of conciliating esteem is by reconciling 
all Uiat are at variance. ConcilitUe is 
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mostly employed for men in public 
stations ; reconcile is indifferently em- 
ployed for those in public or private 
Rations. Men in power have some- 
limes the happy opportunity of concilia 
(Uinir the good-will of those who are 
most averse to their authority, and thus 
reconciling them to measures wliich 
would otherwise be odious. Kindness 
and condescension serve to conciliate ; 
a friendly inlluencc, or a well-timed 
exercise of authority, is often success- 
fully (exerted in reconciling. 

The preacher may ciiforee hi* docliinea in lUe 
style of authority , for it ia hi* professum to Hummon 
,in.iiikMui to their iluty; hut an uncommissioned iii- 
*«trueior will study to conciliate uiiilst he attempt* 
to foirert. (’UMBKHLANO. 

He ( Hammond) not only attaim-il his purpose of 
iniiliiiK dist int partien to eacli otlicr, hut, coiittary 
to the usual fate of rtu.uncUcrs, guiiu-d them to 
himself. Fkm,. 

Conciliate is mostly employed in 
the sense of bringing persons into 
unison with each other who have been 
at variance ; but reronrile may he cm- 
phtyed to denote the bringing a person 
into unison or acquiescence with that 
which would he naturally disagreeable. 

It rnti-^t be coiifoHsod a happv nttachuuMit uhicli 
raJi rn'iinnif the I.npland«'r to his freeziiii; miowh, 
and the African to hi* sciuchiiiK sun. <'umhkui.\ni> 

CONCLUSION, IM'KUENCK, DKDUC- 
TION. 

CONCLUSION, from conclude, sig- 
nifies the winding up of all arguments 
and reasoning. INFKRENCE, from 
infer, in Latin infero, signifies what is 
brought in. DKIJUCTION, from t/e- 
duct, in Latin dcductus, and dcduco to 
bring out, signifies the bringing or 
drawing one thing from another. 

A conclusion is full and decisive : an 
inference is partial and indecisive: a 
conclusion leaves the mind in no doubt 
or hesitation ; it puts a stop to all 
farther reasoning: inferences are special 
conclusions from particular circum- 
stances ; they s®rve as links in the 
chain of reasoning. Conclusion in tho 
technical sense is the concluding pro- 
position of a syllogism, drawn from the 
two others, which are called the premises. 

Though it may chanco to be right in the conclusion. 
It is yet uigust and ndstukeu in the method of in- 
ference. GLANVII.f.E. 

Conclusions are drawn from real 
facts ; inferences are drawn from the 
appearances of things ; deductions only 
from arguments or assertions. Con- 


elusions are practical ; inferences ratio- 
cinative ; deductions are final. We 
conclude from a person’s conduct or 
declarations what he intends to do, or 
leave undone; we infer from the ap- 
pearance of the clouds, or the thickness 
of the atmosphere, that there will be a 
heavy fall of rain, or snow ; we deduce 
from a combination of facts, inferences, 
and assertions, that a story is fabricated. 
Hasty conclusions betray a want of 
judgment, or of firmness of mind ; con- 
trary inferences are frequently drawn 
from the same circumstances to sen'o 
the purposes of party, and support a 
favourite position ; the deductions in 
such cases are not unfrequcntly true 
when the inferences are false. 

He praise* wine, and we conclude from theuce 
He lik’d hiM KlaHS, on hU own i-vitlence. Aoiubon. 

Y«m mij^ht, from the single people departed, tii.ike 
••iniie useful infcrritccs or gue.ssc* how iiiaiiy there 
aie uuniarried. Steei.e. 

There i*a couseipienee which seems very naturally 
from llie Itnegoing considerations. If the 
s<*ul*J of iMjing lises by such a regular progress so 
high a.stnan, we may, by a parity of reason, snp|H)se 
that it suU juweetls gradually through those lu-iugs 
which arc of a superior nature to him. AuixsoM. 

(ONCLUSIVK, DKCISIVK, CONVINC- 
INCi. 

CONCLUSIVE applies either to 
practical or argumentative matters; 
DECISIVE to what is practical only; 
CONVINCING to what is argumen- 
tative only. It is necessary to be con- 
clusive when we deliberate, and deci- 
sive when we command. What is con- 
clusive puts an end to all discussion, 
and determines the judj^ment : what is 
derisive puts an end to all wavering, 
and determines the will. Negotiators 
have sometimes an interest in not speak- 
ing ctmclusively ; commanders can never 
retain their authority without speaking 
decisively. Conclusive when compared 
to convincing is general ; the latter is 
particular : an argument is convincing, 
a chain of reasoning conclusive. There 
may be ranch that is convincing, where 
there is nothing conclusive : a proof 
may he convincing of a particular cir- 
cumstance ; hut conclusive evidence 
will bear upon the main question. 

I will not disguise that Dr. Bentley, wliose criti- 
cism Ih so citurlushe for the forgery of tliose trage- 
dies quoted by Plutarch, is of opinion “Tl^e^p^8 Idm- 
seir published nothing in writing.” Cumbeki,akd, 

Is it not somewhat singular that Young presenred, 
without any palliation, this preface (to his Satire on 
Women) so bluutly decisive in favour of laughing *t 
the world, in the same collection of his works whfeh 
contains the mournful, angry, gloomy Ntffkl 
Thouiihu f Cftort 
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That religioQ is esst‘ntial tu tin* welfare of man. 
can bi* |)n)vc<l by tiu* most continang arguments. 

B 1 .AIR. 

CONCOKD, HARMONY. 

CONCORD, in French Concorde^ 
Latin Concordia^ from con and co/*.v, 
having the same heart and mind. 
HARMONY, in French harmonie, 
Latin harrnonia, Greek apfiovia from 
«oai to fit or suit, signifies the state of 
fitting or suiting. 

The idea of union is common to both 
these term.s, but under dilferent cir- 
(Ministanccs. Concord is generally em- 
ployed for the iiniun of wills and affec- 
tions; harmony respects the aptitude 
ot' minds to coalesce. There may bo 
concord without /fa/vwowy, and harmony 
without concord. Persons may live in 
concord who are at a dihtance from each 
other ; but harmony is mostly employe<l 
for those who arc in close connexion, and 
obliged to co-operate. Concord should 
never be broken by relations under any 
circumstances; harmony is indispen- 
sable in all members oi* a family that 
dwell together. Interest will some- 
times stand in the way of brotherly 
concord ; a love of rule, and a dog- 
matical temper, will sometimes disturb 
the harmony of a family. 

Kiuil concord, lu*»n»*uly lumil wlioio bliNsful mgn 
IliiblH this \aHt gtube iu uiio lurrouixliug chain; 

S<Mil of tlie Morlrl I TirKM.. 

In UM both onu kouI, 

Unrmontj to boIjoUl in juiirl 

Mort* giiiieful Ilian harmonious sonrnlH to the car. 

Milton. 

These terms are both applied to 
music, the one in a particular, the other 
in a general sense : there is concord 
between two or more single sounds, and 
harmony in any number or aggregate 
of sou 11(18. 

The man that hath no miiKic in lijriifa>ir, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, vilianies, and siniils. 

SlIAKSPKARK. 

Harmony is a compound idea made up of different 
sounds. Waits. 

Harmony may be used in the sense 
of adaptation to things generally. 

The harmony of things 

As well as timt of sounds, from discord springs. 

Denham. 

If we consider the world in its subserviency to 
man, one would think it was made for our use; but 
if w'c consider it in its natural beauty and 
one would be apt to conclude it was made for our 
{dcasure. Addison. 

CONtriTION, STATION. 

CONDITION, in French ermdition, 
J..atin emditio^ from co?trJo to build or 


form, signifies properly the thing formed ; 
and in an extended sense, the manner 
and circumstances under which a thing 
is formed. STATION, in Frcncl^ 
station^ Latin sfatio, 4'rom ifto to stand, 
signifies a standing place or point. • 

Condition has most relation to cir- 
cumstances, education, birth, and the 
like ; station refers rather to tho rank, 
occupation, or mode of life which ono 
pursue.s. Riches suddenly ac(iuircd aro 
calculated to make a man forget his 
original condition, and to render him 
negligent of the duties of his station. 
Tile condition of men in reality is often 
so different from what it appears, that 
it is extremely ditlicult to form an esti- 
mate of what they are, or what they 
have been, 1 1 is the folly of the prciscnt 
day, that every man is unwilling to k(‘cp 
the station which has been assigned to 
him by Providence: the nige for c(jiia- 
lily destroys every just distinction iu 
society ; the low aspire to be, in np- 
pearanco at least, eciual with their 
superiors ; and those in elevated sta~ 
tions do not liesitate to put themselves 
on a level with their inferiors. 

The eommun charge apiinsl iIjuku who ab«^e 
their original cuudition is that of pride. JoHNhon. 

The la»t day will aH«lgn lo every one a ytotion 
BUituble to the dignity of hia character. AdimimjN. 

TO CONDUCE, CONTRIRUTK. 

CONDUCE, Latin conduco, com- 
pounded of con and duco, signifies to 
bring togelluir for one end. CON- 
TRIBUTE, in Latin contributus^ par- 
ticiple of contribuo, compounded of con 
and tribuo, signifies to bestow for the 
same end. 

To conduce, signifies .to serve the full 
purpose ; to contribute signifies only to 
be a suburdinaic iiustruinent : the for- 
mer is always taken in a good sense, 
the latter in a bad or good .scn.so. Ex- 
ercise conduces to the health ; it con- 
tributes to give vigour to the frame. 
Nothing conduces ryore to the well- 
being of any community Ilian a spirit of 
subordination among all ranks and 
classes. A want of firmness and vigi- 
lance in the government or magistrates 
contributes greatly lo the spread of dis- 
affection and rebellion. Schemes of 
ambition never conduce to trancjuillity 
of mind. A single failure may con- 
tribute sometimes to involve a person 
in perpetual trouble. 

It is tii allowed that doing all Ixniour to lh« 
■U|>erioril} of ht-roc# aljove tho rent of niaiikiud. rntiid 
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n»*etls conduce to the Klory and advantage of a na- 
tion. Stkklk. 

The true chol(‘e of our diet, and our oonifianioDS at 
it, seems to consist in tlwit which contnbules most to 
oiieerl'ulness and refreshment. Fut.LKit. 

•TO CONDUCT, MANAGE, DIRECT. 

CONDUCT, in Latin ronductus, par- 
ticiple of c() 7 iduco, sipjnifies to lead in 
Home particular manner or for some 
special purpose. To MANAGE (t\ 
Core, Charge). To DIRECT, in Latin 
dirp.rlufi, participle of diri^ro or di apart, 
and yv'i'o to rule, hi}j,nifies to regulate 
distinctly or put each in its ri^ht place. 

, Condurtivir requires most wisdom 
and knowledge ; inanai'hig most action ; 
di recti (m most authority. A lawyer 
conducts the cause intrusted to him; a 
steward nmiiai'os the incrcantilc con- 
cerns for his employer ; a superintendent 
directs the movements of all the subor- 
dinate agents. Conducting is always 
applied to allairs of the first importance : 
jnanof'cnnnit is a term of familiar use to 
characterize a familiar employment; 
direction makes up in authority what it 
Wants in importance: it falls hut little 
short of the word conduct. A conductor 
conceives, plans, arranges and disposes ; 
a manager acts or executes ; a director 
commands. 

' If ho did not oiitiroly pnyoct llic union and n- 
ginu-y, nuno «ill <it*n) hiiu io have been tin* rluff 
fonilurtor in botli. AliDihoN. 

A Nkilfiil vmndijrr of tlu» rald)Ii», so long as tlioy 
have but eiiis to lu ar, need ue\er iminire whether 
tliey h.ive nnderslandiiig. Sooru. 

Himself stiwd director over them, willi niKldiug or 
st.tiniung, showing he did like or misltke tlioso 
tiuiigM ho tlid not umlorstand. Syunky. 

It is necessary to conduct with wis- 
dom ; to manage with diligence, alten- 
tioii, and skill ; "to direct with jirompti- 
fude, precision, and clearness. A minis- 
ter of state retjuires peculiar talents to 
conduct with success the various and 
complicated concerns which are con- 
nected with his ollico : he must exercise 
much skill in vuma^ing the various 
characters and clashing interests with 
wliich he becomes connected: and pos- 
sess much inlluence to direct the mul- 
tiplied operations by which the grand 
inacluiie of government is kept in mo- 
tion. When a general undertakes to 
conduct a campaign, he will intrust the 
managemeftt of minor concern. s to per- 
sons on whom he can rely ; but he will 
direct in i>erson whatever is likely to 
have any serious intiucnce on his 
success. 


CONFER. 

The general purijoses of men in the conduct ot 
Uieir lives, I mean with relation tothia life only, end 
in gaining either the aflectiuu or esteem of those with 
whom they converse. Stkilk. 

Good delivery is a graceful management of the 
voice, cuuiitenuuce, and gesture. Stkjei.k. 

1 have sometimes amused myself with considering 
tin* several niethods of managing a debate, which 
hate obtained in the world. Addison. 

To direr? a wanderer in the right way is to light 
another man's c.nidle by one’s own, which lost*s 
none of its light by what the other gains. GnoVc. 


CON FEDERATE, ACCOMPLICE. 

CONFEDERATE (v. All,/) and 
ACCOMPLICE Abettor) both im- 
ply a partner in some proceeding, but 
they differ as to the nature of the pro- 
ceeding: in the former case it may be 
lawful or unlawful; in the latter un- 
lawful only. In this latter stniHca con- 
federate is a partner in a plot or secret 
association : an accomplice is a partner 
in some active violation of the laws. 
Guy Fawkes retained hi .5 resolution, till 
the lust extremity, luJl to reveal the 
names of his c o/federafes : it is ihe 
common refuge of all robbers and des- 
perate ehaiacters to betray their accom- 
plices in order to screen themselves 
from punishment. 

When tbij Kail was exeputeil, it being lliougbt ne- 
cessary that some puinshniont should In* iiiilieled 
oil those who were \\\*vonl\ilertttrit, the I.ord Keeper 
was ill a sjieeialeoniiiiissioii with uthem. Camdkk. 

Now march the Isild con/nTrnfrs through the plain. 
Well hunt'd, well chni, u rich and shining train. 

Dkydkn. 

It i': not iniprohable lli.it the I.ady Mason (ihc 
giuiutmulhcr of Savage) might ]H'r-uade or eonipel 
his mother to desist, or perhajis slie could not e.isdy 
(hid arromj>liic> wicked enough to concur in so cruel 
ail action as that of banishing him tu the American 
plantations. Johnson. 


TO CONFER, BESTOW. 

CONFER,* 111 French conferer^ Latin 
confero, compounded of con and fern^ 
signifies to bring something towards a 
person, or place it upon him. BE- 
STOW is compounded of be and stow, 
which, like the vulgar word sioke^ comes 
from the German stauen and stauchen, 
and is an onomatopeia, or representa- 
tive of the action intended to be ex 
pressed, namely, that of disposing in a 
place. Conferring is an act of autho- 
nty ; bestowing that of charity or gene- 
rosity. Princes and men in power con- 
fer ; people in a private station bestow. 
Honours, dignities, privileges, and rank, 
are the things conferred ; favours, kind- 
nes^es, and pecuniary relief, are the 
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things bestowed. Merit, favo^ir, inte- 
rest, caprice, or intrigue, gives rise to 
coft/errinff ; necessity, solicitation, and 
pri\ate affection, lead to bestowhi^, 

Tlie Ciinfenintj tlihi honour upon }iim vvoultl in- 
civase the oreiiil he had. Ci.aukKdon. 

You alu ays exceed ex|M*ctations, us if yours was 
not }oui' own, but to brstutv on wuiitiii^ merit. 

Duyokn. 

In the moral application what, is tut/i- 
f’rrrrd or bt^stowed is presumed to be 
deserved. 

On him confer the noet's sacred name, 

Wliose lofty v«iice ileeliiivs the heavenly ihiine. 

Aonisow. 

It snmetimes liappeiis, that even enemies «in<i en- 
Minis persons ht‘\fow llie Miicerest marks of e.sleeni 
when they least design it Sikki-k. 


TO CON FI OK, TRUST. 

CONFIDE, in Latin conjidn (or 
cum with, and Jido to /r//.s7), signi- 
I’ung to be united by trust with ano- 
ther, is to TRUST (r. Miof) as the 
species to#bc genus : we alwajs trust 
when wo conjUir\ hut not rive versa. 
Cofi/idaure is an extraordinary trust, 
hut trust is always ordinary unlc.ss tlio 
term ho otherwise qualified. Confi- 
dence involves communication of a 
maifs mind to another, hut trust is eon- 
fnied to matters of action. 

lie w.'iH hiifh in cnnJi<Uncc with Sir RoImtI Wal- 
pole, and wan the forei^'n aitihasnudur in whom the 
iiiiiiister, next to his brother, nio8t conjided. UoXf. 

Rim'S in ancient times were wont to put Kr<*at 
trust ill eunuchs. IIacok. 

Confidence may he sometimes limited 
in its application, as confidence in the 
integrity or secrecy of a man ; hut 
trust is in its signillcalion limited to 
matters of personal interest. A breach 
of trust evinces a want of that common 
priucipic which keeps human society 
together; hut a breach of confidence 
betrays a more than ordinary sliare of 
baseness and depravity. 

Men live and prosper but in mutual trust, 

A cvnjidcnce of one another’s truth. Sovthkrn. 

Hence, credit 

And public trust ’twixt man and man are broken. 

llow'F,. 


CONFIDENT, DOGMATICAL, POSI- 
TIVE. 

CONFIDENT, from confide (r. To 
confide), marks the temper of confiding 
in one's self. DOOM AT 1C A I., from 
dogma a maxim or assertion, signifies 


the temper of dealing in unqualified 
assertions. POSITIVE, in Latin po 
sitivus, from positus, signifies fixed to 
a point. 

The two first of those word.s denote an 
habitual or permanent stale of mind; 
the latter either a partial or an habi- 
tual temper. There is much of con/i- 
dcnce in dov^matism and positirit//, but 
it expresses more than cither. Con/i- 
f//"//c<Mmi)lies a general reliance on one’s 
abilities in w’hatever wt; undertake; 
dogmatism implies a reliaiK’o on the 
truth of our opinions; positivity a reli- 
ance on the truth of onr assc*rtions. A 
confident man is ahvays ready to ai^t, as 
he is sure of succeeding; a do^nuiticaf 
man is always ready to speak, as he is 
sure of being heard ; a positive man is 
determined to maintain what he has 
as.s(Tted, as he is coiuinccd that he has 
made no mistake. Confidence is opposed 
to ditlideiice ; dogmatism to scepticism ; 
positivity to hesitation. A ronfuh'ut 
mail mostly fails for wiint of using the 
necessary means to ensure sucee.ss ; a 
dogmatical man is mostly in error, 
because he substitutes his own partial 
opinions for such as are estahlislnMl ; a 
positive man is mostly deceived, be- 
cause he trusts more to his own seiisijs 
and memory than he ought. Self- 
knowledge is the most effi’ctual cure for 
self-confidence ; an acquaintance w ith 
men and things loiuls to lessen dog- 
niaiism ; the experience of having been 
deceived one’s self, and the observation 
that others are perpetually liable to ho 
deceived, ought to check the folly of 
being positive as to any event or circum- 
stance that is past. Confidence is 
oftener expressed liy actions than words ; 
dogmatism and positiyity always by 
words : the former denotes only tluj 
temper of the speaker, hut the latter 
may inlluenco the temper of others ; a 
positive assertion may not only denote 
the state of the person’s mind who makes 
it, but also may serve to make another 
positive. * 

Pf<i|»le fnr^c.t how litth* it ig that lh»*y know and 
how much le>H il Ih that llicy can do, w hen they jjrow 
confident upon any piesent nbitc ot‘ thin^'H. South. 

If you are neither dogmnlira', nor nIiow either 
by your words or your actunni that you are Ihll of 
youVwJf, all vtill tlnJ more heartily rejoice at jmir 
victory. 

He and fixed the exelnuioD, 

which waH iii a i;reat meaHure impnled to liiM nia- 
nageniuut, and that he aron;'ht the Kii)|{ up to it. 

SiK W. 
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CONFINE M ENT, I M PKI SONM ENT, 
CAPTIVITY. 

CONFINEMENT, v. To hound, it- 
"mit. IMPRISONMENT, compound- 
of tin and prison, French prison, 
from pm participle of prendre, Latin 
prehendo to take, si^^nilies the act or 
state of bein^ taken Ox laid hold of. 
CAPTIVITY, in French cuptivite, 
Latin capti vitas, from capio to take, 
signifies likewise the state of beinj^, or 
boini^ kept in possession by another. 

Confinemnni is the jjjeiieric, the other 
two are specific terms. Confinement and 
imprisonment both imply the abridge- 
ment of one's personal freedom, but the 
former specifies no cause, which the 
latter does. We may be confined in a 
room by ill health, or confined in any 
place by way of punishment ; but we 
are never imprisoned but in some spe- 
cific place appointed for the cotifine- 
ment of oflenders, and always on some 
supposed otfimcc. We are cajdives by 
the rights of war, when we fall into the 
hands of the enemy. Confinement docs 
not specify the degree or manner as the 
other terms do ; it may even extend to 
the restricting the body of its friH5 
imnements; while imprisonment sim- 
ply confines the person within a certain 
extent of ground, or the walls of a 
prison ; and captivity leaves a pc'rson 
at liberty to range within a whole coun- 
try or district. 

Conjinvinent of any kind is dreadful: let your 
itnu^inatioii aeiiimiut yon with what I have nut \>urds 
to express, and coneeive, if iiossible, the horrors of 
im/irisunment, attended with re\iroa('h and igno- 
miny. JoiINsUN. 

Confinement is so general a term as 
to bo applied to animals and even inani- 
mate objects; imprisonment and cap- 
tivity arc applied in the proper sense 
to persons only, but they admit of a 
figurative application. Poor stray ani- 
mals, which are found trespassing on un- 
lawful ground, are doomed to a w'retcbed 
confinement, rendered still more hard 
and intolerable by the want of food : 
the confinement of plants within too 
narrow a space will stop their growth for 
want of air. There is many a poor cap- 
tive in a cage who, like Sterne's starling, 
would say, if it could, “ 1 want to get out. ’ 

Hut now my sorrows, lout; with pain siippn'st, 

Hurst ihtftr CiiNTinaHraf with impetuous sway. 

Yow-no. 

For life, betng weary of these worldly bars, 

Never birks power to dismiss itself; 

In that each Umdnian, in his own hand, iH'ars 
The power to cancel his enpUnftf: 

Bat I do think it cowardly and vile. Siiaksp£are. 


TO CONFIRM, TO CORROBORATE. 

To CON FIRM, in Latin confirmo, or 
con and firmo, signifies to make firm in 
a special manner. CORROBORATE, 
from robar strength, signifies to give 
additional strength. 

The idea of strengthening is common 
to these terms, but under different cir- 
cumstances ; confirm is used generally, 
corroborate only in particular instai/ces. 
What confmns serves to confirm the 
mind ; what corroborates gives weight 
to the thing. An opinion or a story is 
confirmed; an evidence or the repre- 
sentation of a person is corroborated. 
What confirms removes all doubt ; what 
corroborates only gives more strength 
than the thing had before. When the 
truth of a thing is confirmed, nothing 
more is necessary : the testimony of a 
person may be so little credited that it 
may want frequent corroborations. 

Tlw'n* is !in Ahyssiuiaii here who knew Mr. Hruct? 
at (loiidiir. I havi* examined him, and In* co t/irnis 
Mr. Bi'uco’h account. W, Jones. 

Tho M'crccy <»r thi.s conference very much favours 
my conjecture, that /\u;,Mixtus iniide an atUuiipt to 
dissuade 'I'iheiius from holilin!,' on the empire; and 
the length of time it took up corrobarahs \\u‘ yro- 
bubiht) of that conjectuu*. Cl’MUKitl.ANn. 

TO CONFIRM, ESTABMSIl. 

CONFIRM, V. To confirm^ corrobo- 
rate. ESTABLISH, from the word 
stable, signifies to make stable or able 
to stand. 

The idea of strengthening is common 
to those as to the former terms, but 
with a different application : to confirm. 
is applied to what is partial, if not tem- 
porary ; to establish to that which is 
permanent and of importance, as to 
confirm a report, to establish a reputa- 
tion, to confirm a treaty or alliance, to 
establish a trade or a government. 

Rous'd with the noise, ho «.carce Irelieves his car. 
Willing to think th' illusions of his fear 
llud given this false alarm, but str-ilght his view 
C*mfirms that more ihuii all he fears, is true. 

Dkkuam. 

The rights of amlmssadors are eituhliihed by (he 
laws of naliuiis. ItnAnKSToMr. 

So in respect to the mind and its ope- 
rations : a belief, opinion, suspicion, or 
resolution is confirmed; principles, faith, 
ho|xis, &c. are established. 

Trifles, light at air, 

Arc to the jealous, fm^rmatwng strung 

As proofs of Holy Writ. Shak.spkahk. 

The .silk-woi m, after having spun her task, lays 
her ci:gs and dies : but a man can never have taken 
in his lull measure of knowledge, has not time to 
suImIuo his pa^siuns, or tslnbiih his soul in virtue, 
and come up tf> the perfection of his u.ituri», before 
he U hurried off the stage. .\di»i»om. 
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CONFLICT, COMBAT, CONTKST. 

CONFLICT, in Latin conjiictus, 
participle of confli^o^ compounded of 
con ami fli^o^ in Greek ^Xiyw, /Kolic for 
0Xc/3tu to Hip or strike, signifies to strike 
against each other. COMBAT, v. 
Battle. CONTEST, in French con- 
tester^ Latin contestor, compounded of 
con and testot\ signifies to call or set 
witness against witness. 

A striving for the mastery is the 
common idea in the signification of 
these terms, which is varied in the 
manner and spirit of the action. A 
coujlirt has more of violence in it than 
a romlnit ; and a combat than a contest, 
A conflict supposes a violent collision, 
a mctiling of force against force ; a 
combat supposes a contending together 
in fighting or h.itlle. A conjUct may 
he tlie unpremeditated meeting of one 
(»r more persons in a violent or hostile 
manner ; a combat is fre(|uenlly a con- 
certed engagenient between two or 
more parti<;ular individuals, as a .sudden 
and violent conflict ensued upon their 
coming up; they engaged in single 
combat. 

It is niy fiifhci's 

NVIi(»m in this ronjlicf I uiuiwures hii\e KillM. 

.SlIAKhl'KAKK. 

KUo\» h<*rfl ho saw, wtiorc Tniilus deflod 
Actiillos, and uuoqual rumbtU tried. DRynEN. 

Conflict is applied to whatever comc.s 
in violent collision, whether animate or 
inanimate, as t\\Q conflicts of wild beasts 
or of tlie elements ; combat is aj)plied to 
animals as well as men, particularly 
where there is a trial of skill or strength, 
as the combats of the gladiators either 
with one another or with beasts ; con- 
test is applied only to men. 

A ring on armour Hashing hray’d 
Iloriiblp discord, and tlie maildiiij; wheels 
Of I)ra7.en chariots raged ; dire was the noiw* 

O r ronjlict. M rr.ToM. 

Constantine the Great is said to have first pro- 
hibited Uie combats of gladiators in the liliist. 

Chambers. 

While the business of government should la* car- 
rying on, the nuestion is what men have the power 
to exercise this or that fiinctiuii of If. Whilst this 
contest continues, all manner of abuses remain un- 
punished. Hvrke. 

Conflict and contest are properly ap- 
plied to moral objects, and combat 
sometimes figuratively so, and all with 
a like distinction ; violent passions pro- 
duce conflicts in the mind, there may be 
a combat between reason and any par- 
ticular passion; there may l>c a co;i- 
test for honours as well as posts of 


honour; reason will seldom como off 
victorious in tho combat with ambition. 

Happy i-* the man who, in the conjlict of desire 
belweeu (hal and the woihl, can oppose* not oiil^ 
argument to arguiueiit, but pleasuto to pleasure. 

Itr.Aiu. 

The noble rumAnf 'twixt joy and sorrow was fuiiglil 
in IViitlina! She had one e\e deeliued for the loss 
of her hushniid, and uuuther elevated tiiat the 
Oracle was fultlllcd. iSaAKscKAitK. 

.SiNtn afterwards the death of the king furnished a 
general subject for ))oelical coutcft. Johnson. 

CON F OUMABLF, AGRKEA RLE, 
SUITABLE. 

CONFORMABLE signifies able to 
c<niform {v. To comply), that is, having 
a sami)nes.s of form. AGREEABLE 
8ignifie.s tho quality of being able to 
(/gm? (r. 7(r> ay^ree). SUITABLE sig- 
nifies able to snit (r. To a<(ree). 

Conformable is cmployinl for malfcrs 
of obligation ; af^reeable lor matters of 
choice; sui table lor mutters of propriely 
and discretion : what is ron/ormahle ue- 
cords with some prescribed form i-r 
gi\eii rule of others ; what is acj^rceabh 
accords with the teidings, tempers, or 
judgments of ourselves or others ; what 
is suitable accords with outward cir- 
cumstances : it is tho business of those 
who act for others to act conformably to 
their directions ; it is the part of a friend 
to act agreeably to t he wishes of a IritMid ; 
it is tho part of every man to act suitably 
to his station. The decisions of a judge 
must be strictly conformable to the 
letter of the law ; he is seldom at liberty 
to consult general views of equity : tlie 
decision of a partisan is always qgrcd- 
able to the temper of his parly : the 
style of a writer should be suitable to 
his subject. 

A m.an in Kind lu gain numfiorg on his Hide, int 
tliev serve to slrengilien liiin jii Imh opiiiixii.s. It 
roakew him believe tliat his prineipleH carry eorivic- 
tion with them, and are the more likely to he tine, 
when he tinds tliey are runfitrmable Ui the reaMjii of 
others as well uh to liiti ow ii, Aihu.son. 

As you have formerly olTered Home argutnetilM lor 
the Hours intin()rt.ility, uifrcnihle both to rea-oii and 
the Christian doctrine, 1 lielu ve your readerit will 
not Im dinideused to gee how* the naine great I ruth 
Mhiiirii in the (Kunp of Hornan elof|uencK. liimiiKS. 

I think bariging a cushhiii gives a man too war- 
like or iR'rlinpil too theatrical a figure to lie suitable 
to a t:hrihttaii congregation. .Swikt. 

TO CONFOUND, TO CONFUSE. 

CONFOUND and CONFUSE are 
both derived from different parts of the 
same verb, namely, confuntlo and its 
participle confusus^ signifying to pour 
or mix together without design that 
which ought to be distinct. 
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Confound has an active sense ; con- 
fuse a neuter or reflective sense : a per- 
son confounds one thing with ano- 
^,her ; objects become confused or a per- 
son confuses himself: it is a common 
error among ignorant people to con- 
found names, and among children to 
have their ideas confused on corajjpenc- 
ing a new study. The present age is 
distinguished by nothing so much as by 
confounding' all distinctions, which is 
a great source of confusion in men's 
intercourse with each other, both in 
public and private lilo. 

I to tlio tompL'gt mako the polc*8 rpsouiul. 

And the eontlictiiij; elenients confumrt. Dryden. 
A cinifus'd H'port passed ihriinyh my ears; 
nm lull of hurry, like a morniiif' dream, 

It vanished in the bus’ness of the day. Lee. 

Confuse is sometiinos used transi- 
tively in the sense of causing confusion^ 
as to confuse an account ; but in this 
case it is us much distinguished from 
confound as in the other case. A per- 
son confounds one account with the 
other when he takes them to he both 
the same, but he confuses any par- 
ticular account when he mingles dif- 
ferent items under one head, or he 
brings the same item under dilforent 
heads. 

TO CONFRONT, FACF. 

CONFRONT, from the Lutki^/row-y 
a forehead, implies to fare io face ; 
and FACE, from the noun/iirf\ signi- 
fies to set the face towards any object. 
Tlie former of tliesc terms is always em- 
ployed for two or more persons with re- 
gard to each other; the latter for a 
single individual with regard to objects 
in general. Wjtiiesses are confronted ; 
a person faces danger, or faces an 
enemy : when people give contrary evi- 
dence, it is sometimes necessary, in 
extra-judicial matters, to cotfront them 
in order to arrive at the truth ; the best 
evidence which a man can give of his 
courage, is to evince his readiness for 
facing his enemy whenever the occa- 
sion requires. 

WliiTi'to senps mercy. 

Hut to emfront the vigage ot ofreuce? 

SHAKgeRARK. 

The rev’rond ehatiolecr directs the course, 

And strains his nt'od arm tu la'll! the liorst': 

Hector they /nee; unkuuniug how to fear. 

Fierce he drove on. ^ Pops. 

CONFUSION, DISORDKR. 

CONFUSION signifies the state of 
being coifounded or confused (r. 7b 


confound). DISORDER, compound- 
ed of the privative dis and order, sig- 
nifies the reverse of order. 

Confusion is to disorder as the spe- 
cies to the genus: confusion supposes 
the absence of all order ; disorder the 
der£MiRcment of order where it exists or 
is supposed to exist : there is always 
disorder in confusion, hut not always 
confusion in disorder. The greater the 
multitude the more they ai-e liable to 
fall into confusion if they do not act in 
perfect concert, as in the case of a 
routed army or a tumultuous mob. 

If we, unhroke, 

Snstnin their onset; Uttle skill’d in war 
To wlicel. to ridly, and renew tlie elmrffe, 

Cnnfu’tion, havoc) and dismay w ill seizo 

The asUmish’il roui. Smom.ett. 

Where there is the greatest order, the 
smallest circumstance is apt to produce 
disorder, the consequences of which 
will be more or less serious. 

When you heh,»ld a man’s alfaiis throuKh nojL' 
li;jence aild niisc(»ndnct invtdved in disorder, you 
Uiiturally conclude llial his ruin approaches. Hi.aih. 

TO CONFUTF, RKFUTE, DISPROVE, 
OPPUON. 

CONFUTE and REFUTE, in Latin 
confuto and refuto, are compounded of 
con against, re privative, and futo, ob- 
solete for arguo, signifying to argue 
ag.ainst or to argue the contrary. DIS- 
PROVE, compounded of dis privative 
and prove, signifies to prove the con- 
trary. OPPUGN, in Latin oppugno, 
that is, to fight in order to remove or 
overthrow. 

To confute respects what is argumen- 
tative ; refute what is practical and per- 
sonal ; disprove whatever is represented 
or related ; (jpjmgn what is held or 
maintained. An argument is confuted 
by proving its fallacy ; a charge "is re- 
futed by proving the innocence of the 
party charged ; an assertion is disproi^ed 
by proving that it is incorrect ; a doc- 
trine is oppugned by a course of rea- 
soning. Paradoxes may be easily con- 
futed; calumnies may be easily refuted; 
the marvellous and incredible stories of 
travellers may be easily disproved; 
heresies and sceptical notions ought to 
be oppugned. The pernicious doctrines 
of sceptics, though often confuted, are 
as often advanccrl with the same degree 
of assurance by the free-thinking, and I 
might say the unthinking few who 
imbibe their spirit: it is the employ- 
ment of libeUists to deal out their ma- 
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licious aspersions against the objects of 
their malignity in a manner so loose and 
indirect as to preclude the possibility of 
refutation : it would be a fruitless and 
unthankful task to attempt to disprove 
all the statements which are circulated 
in a common newspaper. It is the 
duty of the ministers of the Gospel to 
Qpj)ugn all doctrines that militate 
against the established faith of Chris- 
tians. 

The learned d^s by turnii, the learn'd confute. 

Yet all 4lepart iinalter'd by dispute. OntiRBT. 

Piiilip of Mttoedon refuted by the force of gold all 
tlio ai^dotu of Athena, AnoiaoN. 

M.m's feelde race wliiil ills aw.iit 1 
[..ilitir and penury, the rui-ka of pain, 

DiHiMse, and bonow ti weupiiii; trniii, 

An,l death, sad rel’u^'e from tlio atoini of fate; 

Tl,e fond couiplaiut, niy HoIl^ 1 diipvovr. 

And justify the laws of Jo\e, Cnr.f.iNs. 

Kiituus was one of the first oppugnars of the old 
philosophy. wlioUistuibed viith innovations the ipiiet 
of the behuols, Joiin.'OK. 

CONJECTURE, SUPPOSITION, 
SURMISE. 

CONJECTURE, in French ron- 
jcrture, Latin cojijertura, from conjicio 
or ro/i and jarto, signifies the thing put 
togctlicr or framed in the mind without 
design or found, ation. SUPPOSITION, 
in French ^supposition, from sufpono, 
compounded of sub and pono, signifies 
to put one’s thoughts in the place of 
reality. SURMISE, compounded of 
fiur or sub and misc, Latin missus^ par* 
tii:iplo of mitto to send or put forth, has 
the same original meaning as the 
former. 

All these terms convey an idea of 
something in the mind independent of 
the reality ; but conjecture is founded 
less on rational inference than sufpo- 
sition ; and surmise less than either : 
any circumstance, however 'trivial, may 
give rise to a conjecture ; some reasons 
are requisite to produce a supposition; 
a particular state of feeling or train of 
thin king may of itself create a surmise. 
Although the same epithets are gene- 
rally applicable to all these terms, yet 
we may with propriety say that a con- 
jerture U idle; a supposition false; a 
surmise fanciful. Conjectures are em- 
ployed on events, their causes, conse- 
c|uences, and contingencies ; supposition 
on speculative points ; surmise on per- 
sonal concerns. The secret measures 
of government give rise to various con- 
eett^res : all the suppositions which 
are formed respecting comets seem at 


present to fall short of the truth : the 
behaviour of a person will often occa- 
sion a surmise respecting his intentions 
and proceedings, let them be ever so 
disguised. Antiquarians and etymolo- 
gists deal much in conjectures; they 
have ample scope afforded them for 
asserting what can he neither proved 
nor denied: religionists are pleased to 
build many suppositions of a doctrinal 
nature on the Scriptures, or, more pro- 
perly, on their own partial ami forcofl 
interpretations of the Seriptures: it is 
the part of prudence, as well as justice, 
not to express any surmises which we 
may entertain, either as to the cha- 
racter or conduct of others, which may 
not redound to tlicir credit. 

Person<i of stmtiouH nnd roiitt^mplntive untiiron 
oaeii (Miti'rtAiii lhi‘ntsHl\t‘!) willi tin* liistory of pii.t 
ages, ur raihu scliiMUi'b iitnl conjectures iii>un fuliirity. 

Addihon. 

Kvfu in that part whirh wu hnvt* of the joiirnoy to 
(.'atitorbury, it will l>«' iH’CciiHary, in tliu tollowing 
review of UbaiiciT, to take iiotiee of oeitaiii cleli*/ , 
and iiieonsistiMieiuH, wliii-b eaii only !>,• ureoiinti'd 
for upon the supposition tbiit the work \uih neier 
lini-bed by the uulhor. Tvhwiiitt. 

Anv the least surmise of neglect has misod an 
a\orAluu in one niun to another. >Sou’i ii. 


CONJUNCTIJ RE, CKI SI S. 

CONJUNCTURE, in Latin co«- 
junrtura and conjiwffo to join together, 
signifies the joining together of circum- 
stances. CRISIS, in Latin crisis, 
Greek Kpimi; a judirmeiit, signiUcs in an 
extended sen.se whatever decides or 
turns the scale. 

Both these terms are employed to 
expres.s a period of time marked by the 
.state of affairs. A conjuncture is a 
joining or combination ot* corresponding 
circumstances tending towards the same 
end ; a crisis is the high- wrought state 
of any affair which immediately pre- 
cedes a change : a conjuncture may be 
favourable, a crisis alarming. An able 
statesman seizes the conjuncture which 
promises to suit his jAirpose, for the 
introduction of a favourite measure ; 
the abilities, firmness, and perseverance 
of Alfred the Great, at one important 
crisis of his reign, saved England from 
destruction. 

Every virtue reqiiiree time and place, a proper ob- 
ject, and a fit c^mjuneture of circumstance* for the 
due exercise of it. A uni son 

Thought he, this is tlie lucky hour, 

Wines work, when vines are in the flower; 
lliis crisis then I will set my rest on. 

And put her boldly to the quesUuu. Butlxa. 
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TO CONNECT, COMBINE, UNITE. 

CONNECT, Latin connecto, com- 
pounded of con and necto^ signifies to 
' knit together. COMBINE, v, Asso- 
^ciaiion, combination. UNITE, v. To 
add, join. 

The idea of being put together is 
common to these terms, but with dif- 
ferent degrees of proximity. Connected 
is more remote than combined, and this 
than urtited. What is connected and 
combined remains distinct, but what is 
united loses all individuality. Things 
the most dissimilar may be con net ted 
ox combined; things of the same kind 
only can be united. Things or persons 
are connected more or less remotely by 
some common property or circumstance 
that serves as a tie ; they are combined 
by a species of juncture; they are 
united by a coalition : houses are con- 
nected by means of a common passage ; 
the armies of two nations are 
two armies of the same nation are 
united. Trade, marriage, or general 
intercourse, create a connexion between 
individuals; co-operation or similarity 
of tendency are grounds for combina- 
tion ; entire ac(^or(lance leads to a union. 
It is dangerous to he connected with 
the wicked in any way ; our reputation, 
if not our morals, must bo the sulferers 
thereby. The most obnoxious members 
of society arc those in whom wealth, 
talents, influence, and a lawless am- 
bition, are combined. United is an 
epithet that should apply equally to 
nations and families; the same obe- 
dience to laws should regulate every 
man who lives under the same govern- 
ment ; the same heart should animate 
every breast; ‘the same spirit should 
dictate every action of every member in 
the. community, who has a common in- 
terest in the preservation of the whole. 

A ri(;ht oitiniun is that which connects distniit 
truths hy the shortest train of intermediate projaisi- 
lions. ^ JoHNiiOir. 

Fancy can cotnbinj tlie ideas which memory has 
trfUMU-oti. Hawk knw'ortii. 

A fiieml is ho with wliom our interest is united, 

HAWKKMWOKrH. 

CONNEXION, RELATION. 

CONNEXION. V. To connect. 
RELATION, from relate, in Latin 
relatus, participle of re/ero to bring 
back, signifies carrying back to some 
point. 

These words are applied to two or 


more things, to denote the manner in 
which they stand in regard to each 
other. A connexion denote;^ that w’hich 
binds two objects, or the situation of 
being so bound by some tie ; but reta- 
tion denotes the situation of two or more 
objects in regard to each other, }et 
without defining what it is; iicminexion 
is therefore a species of relation, but a 
relation may be something which does 
not amount to a ctmnexion. Families 
are connected with each other hy the 
ties of blood or marriage ; persons are 
connected with each other in the way 
of trade or business ; objects stand in a 
certain relation to each other, as persons 
stand in the relation of giver and re- 
ceiver, or of debtor and creditor ; there 
is a connexion between church and slate, 
or between morality and religion ; men 
stand in the relation of creatures to 
their Creator. 

It is <Mld to consider the connexion between de- 
Hputism and burbaiity, and hew je niukiii;; one jicr- 
suu mure than man. makes the » st less. AnmsoN. 

Ifeon«*idtM‘e«l in any relation t< the crown, to tlie 
national as embly, to the |»iililic libniiols, or to the 
arm\ , or cuiifci.lered in a \u-w t any cuhen ticc or 
t onne I ion between its paits, it m- 

The word relation is sometimes taken 
in a limited sense fur one connected by 
family ties, which denotes something 
nearer in that ease than connexion: as 
when speaking of a man’s relations, or 
of a person being related to another, to 
leave one's property to one’s relations. 

With tbcm, ua relations, they must commonly 
kcc|i a close tonnexian thriiUgh life. llvuxK. 

TO conquer, vanquish, subdue, 

OVERCOME, SURMOUNT. 

CONQUER, in French conqnerir, 
Latin conquiro, compounded of con and 
qnr/ro to search after diligently, signi- 
fies in an extended sense to obtain by 
searching. VANQUISH is in French 
vaincre, Latin vinco, Greek (per me- 
tathesin) viKaut, Hebrew natzarb. SUB- 
DUE, Latin subdo, signifies to give or 
put under. OVERCCIME, compounded 
of over and come, signifies to come over 
or get the mastery over one. SUR- 
MOUNT, in French surmonter, com- 
pounded of sur over and monter to 
mount, signifies to rise above any one. 

The leading idea in the word conquer 
is that of getting ; the leading idea in 
vanquish and subdue is that of getting 
the better of. the former partially, the 
latter thoroughly, so as to prevent any 
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future resistance : a country is row- 
quered; an enemy is vanquished; in 
the field of battle a people is subdued. 

WhiU* those two rivals were thus coni eiultng for 
empiri*, thoir conqutUs wore various. Luxiir\ got 
posbessiun of one ne.iit, and Avarice of another. 

Now flies the monarrh of the sahlo ^hieUl, 

His legiun-s vanquisU’it, o'er ihe lonely field 

Sir VV. .luNrs. 

You pretend to be the punisher of robliers, and 
are )imrM-lf the general robber (if mankind. You 
have taken Lydia; you have seized Syria: }ou e.ro 
niiiht T of IVrsia ; you have subdued the Haelrians, 
and attacked Ituliu. Quintus Cinmus. 

Conquer may sometimes also signify 
to fret the better, but in that case it 
(lues not (Icline the mode or extent of 
the action ; we may conquer another in 
any contest, and in any manner; but 
we vanquish and subdue persons only 
by force, and mostly by force of arms. 

When wo altaek a man upon that weak quarter 
whieh liii inisfuitunes have leil uiideteiideil, it is 
.liming our bl«m‘s when we cuuiiut conquer by fair 
fighting. Ta-ii.ku. 

When overcome is applied to persons, 
it has precisely the same indefinite and 
jrent'ral meaning as conquer. 

'I’o wolk in close design by fraud or guile 
Wli.it force enVeled not, that he n<i less 
At length fifitn us may (Ind. who orenutma 
It) foiee hath uvereome hut lialflim foe. Mii/iom. 

lint overcome^ as well us conquer^ 
subdue, and vanquish, are applied also 
to moral obj<.*cts, and surnutunt has for 
the most part no oilier application. To 
conquer is said of the person himself. 
Ills likes, dislikes, and feelings gene- 
rally ; subdue of wliat relates either tu 
the person himself or some other person, 
as to subdue the will or the passions. 
Wliat is conquered makes less resistance 
and requires less force than wliat is 
subdued. It is likewise not so tho- 
roughly subjugated or destroyed. We 
may conquer an aversion at one time 
w hich may return at another time ; if 
the will he subdued in childhood, it will 
not prevail in riper years. 

Real glory 

Springs from tlie silent conquest of uiirNelvcH. 

Thummon. 

S<icr»(fg und Marcus Aurelius are in8tHnce.H of 
men who, by the htrengtli of )ihilosoph) having sub- 
duod their possious, are celebrated for gooil huabanda. 

.Spectator. 

To vanquish is applied figuratively 
to particular objects as in the proper 
sense. 

There are two parta in our nature. The inferior 
part 18 geneiul)y«iiich stronger, and has always the 
start of reason; whieh, if it were not aided by reli- 
gion, would almost universally be vanquished. 

IUrkei.ey. 


To overcome is applied to objections 
scruples, prejudices, difficulties, and the 
like ; surmount todilficulties, obstacles, 
impediments, &c. What is overcome* 
requires less exertion than that which 
is surmounted. Wo may overcome by* 
patience or forbearance ; but determina- 
tion, or the application of more or less 
force, is necessary in surmounting oh- 
stucles. 

Tlio patient mind by yielding overcomes, 

I’lfll.lPS. 

Actuated by siune high pnMsion, n man t'oiiccivos 
great dusigns, and surmounts all diniculties in the 
execution. Ui.aih 

CONQUKROR. VICTOR. 

Thkse terms, though derived from the 
preceding verbs (i\ To conquer, van- 
quish), have, notwithstanding, charac- 
teristics peculiar to themselves. A CON- 
QUEROR is always supposed to add 
something to his possessions; a VICTOR 
gains nothing hut the superiority : thev'' 

IS no conquest wh(‘rc there is not some- 
thing gotten ; there is no victory where 
there is no contest : all conquerors are 
not victors, nor all victors conquerors » 
those who take po.sscssion of other men’s 
lands by force of arms make a conquest; 
tliose who excel in any trial of skill arc 
the tdefors. Monar(‘hs when they wage 
a successful war are mostly conquerors ; 
conihataiits who compel their adversaries ^ 
to yield are victors. 

Cod .■ls^i^tH iiB in thw lirliuiiiH coiinict. und will 
•iropii the Conqueror with clvnuil rcwurd.t. IW.air. 

I’l'Diid Cnuh, and Imh tiuiii, 

III triumph lodu the vu'tois ol the main. Duydek. 

CONSCT K NTI OU S, SC R If PIJ LOUS. 

CONSCIENTIOUS* from con- 
.science, marks the quality of having a 
nice conscience. SCRUPULOUS, from 
scruple, signifies the quality of having 
scruples. Scruple, in Latin scrupulas, 
signifies a little hard stone, which in 
walking gives pain. , • 

Conscientious is to scrupulous as a 
whole to a part. A conscientious man 
is so altogether; a scrupulous man 
may have only particular scruples : the 
one is therefore always taken in a good 
sense ; and the other at least in an in- 
diff’erent, if not a bad sense. A consci 
entious man does nothing to offend his 
conscience ; but a scrupulous man has 
often his scruples on trifling or minor 
points : the Pharisees were scrupulous 
without being conscientious : wi* must 
Q2 
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therefore strive to be conscientious 
vi iihout being over- scrupulous. 

A conscientioui person \« oulci rut her distrust his 
*owu jiidj'ment tliun cutidemu his speeies. tie would 
say. 1 have observed atteution, or jiidKe l 

•iijiuii erroneous maxims ; I have trusted to professiun 
when 1 ouglit to have attended to conduct. Buhkb. 

I have been BO very scrupulous in this particular, 
of not Inirtiiiff any man's reputation, that! have for- 
borne mentioning' even such authors as 1 could nut 
name with honour. AnnisoM. 

TO CONSENT, PERMIT, ALLOW. 

CONSENT, V. To nirree. PERMIT 
and AJ..LOW, v. To admit. 

The idea of determining the conduct 
of others by some authorized act of 
one’s own is common to these terras, 
but under various circumstances. They 
express either the act of an equal or a 
superior. As the act of an equal we 
consent to that in which we have a 
common interest with others; permit 
or allow what is for the accommodation 
of others: wo allow by abstaining to 
op|)ose ; we permit by a direct expres- 
sion of our will ; contracts are formed 
by the consent of the parties who are 
interested. The proprietor of an estate 
permits his friends to sport on his 
grounds ; he allows at a passage through 
his premises. It is sometimes prudent 
to consent ; complaisant to permit ; 
good-natured or weak to allow. 

Do init consent 

That Antony Bpouk in hia I'niu-ral; 

Know ye how iiiiu'li the people may lie woti'd 
By that which he will uilor, Siiaki,i>kahb. 

You have given your permission fur this addrean. 
and encouraged me by your pei uaul and uppiobuiioii. 

Dk^ oen. 

1 was, by the freedom nllowable among frieiida, 
tempted to veut my thuuglHa with negligence. 

* UoYI K. 

Consent respects matters of serious 
importance; permit and allow regard 
those of all indifferent nature : a parent 
consents to the establishment of his 
children ; he permits them to read cer- 
tain books ; he allows them to converse 
with him famiharly. We must pause 
^tbre we give our consent ; it is an 
express sanction to the conduct of 
others ; it involves our own judgment, 
and the future interests of those who 
are under our control. This is not 
always so necessary in permitting and 
allowing ; they are partial actions, which 
require no more tlian the bare exercise 
of authority, and involve no other con- 
sequence than the temporary pleasure 
of the parties concerned. Public mea- 


sures are permitted and allowed, but 
never consented to. The law permits 
or allows ; or the person who is author- 
ized permits or allows. Permit in this 
case retains its positive sense ; allow its 
negative sense, as before. Government 
permits individuals to fit out privateers 
in time of war : when magistrates are 
nut vigilant, many things wdll be done 
wliich arc not allowed. A judge is not 
permitted to pass any sentence but 
what is strictly conformable to law. 
every man who is accused is allowed to 
plead his own cause, or intrust it to 
another, as he thinks fit. 

Though what thuutellNt some doubt withia me move. 
But more desire to hear, if thou consent. 

The full relation. Milton. 

After men have iicqnired us innoh as the law per- 
mits them, they have uothiug to ilu but to bike rare 
of the public. ^w.*T. 

They referred .ill laws that were to bo passed in 
Irelunil to be considered, corrected, niid allowed by 
the state of England. Spenskr. 

These terms are similarly distin- 
guished in the moral application. 

O no! our reason was not vainly lent 1 

Nor is a slave but by its own consent. Dryden. 

Shamp, and his conscience, 

Will not permit him to deny it. Randolph. 

1 think the strictest moralists allow forms of ad- 
dress to he used, without much regard to their literal 
acceptation. Johnson. 

CONSEQUENCE, EFFECT, RESULT, 
ISSUE, EVENT. 

CONSEQUENCE, in French con- 
sequence, Latin consequentia, from con- 
sequor to follow, signifies tiiat which 
follows in connexion with something 
else, EFFECT is the thing effected 
fv. To accomplish). RESULT, in 
French risulte, Latin resulto, or re- 
sultws and fesilio to rebo nd, signifies 
that which springs or bounds back from 
another thing. ISSUE is that which 
issues or flows out (v. To arise), 
EVENT, in Latin eventus, participle of 
evenio, from e forth and venio to come, 
is that which comes forth. 

All these terms are employed to de- 
note that which follows something else; 
they vary according to the different 
circumstances under which they follow, 
or the manner of their following. A 
consequence is that which follows of 
itself, without aiw qualification or re- 
striction ; an effect is that which is 
effected or produced, or which follows 
from the connexion between the thing 
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effecting, as a cause, and the thing 
effected. In the nature of things causes 
will have effects, and for every effect 
there will be a cause, although it may 
not be visible. Consequences, on the 
other hand, are either casual or natural ; 
they are not always to be calculated 
upon. Effect applies to physical or 
mural objects : consequences to moral 
objects only ; diseases are the effects of 
intemperance ; the loss of character is 
the general consequence of an irregular 
life. 

JealoU'.y oftou (IravtH after it a fatal train of fon* 
sequences. nmnotf. 

A imssiou for praise produces very gootl 

* Addison. 

Consequences follow either from the 
actions of men, or from things where 
there is no direct agency or design; 
results follow from the actions or efforts 
of men : consequences arc good or bad ; 
results are favourable or unfavourable. 
AVe endeavour to avert consequences 
and to produce results. Not to foresee 
the consequences which are foreseen by 
others evinces a more than ordinary 
share of indiscretion and infatuation. 
To calculate on a favourable result from 
an ill-judged or ill-executed enterprise 
only proves a consistent blindness in 
the projector. 

Were it iiostililo for any tiling in the Christian 
faith to be erroneous. 1 can Hud no ill consequence 
ill adhering to it. Addison. 

Were all these dreadful things necessary ? Were 
they the inevitable results of the desperate struggle 
of patriots? Burk*. 

A consequence may be particular or 
follow from a part ; a result is general, 
following from a whole : there may be 
many consequences from the same thing, 
and but one result only. 

Tlie state of the world is continually changing, and 
none can tell the result of the next vicissitude. 

Johnson. 

As results follow from actions or 
efforts, there is this farther distinction ; 
that in regard to intellectual operations 
results may be drawn by the act of the 
mind ; as the results of reasoning or 
calculation. 

This policy appears to me to be the result of pro* 
found reflection. Bvrkk. 

Consequences may be intermodiate 
or final; issue and event are always 
final: the former is that which Hows 
from particular efforts ; the latter from 
complicated undertakings where chance 
may interpose to bring about that which 
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happens ; hence we speak of the issue 
of a negotiation or a battle, and the 
event of a war. The fate of a nation 
sometimes hangs on the issue of & 
battle. The measures of government 
are often unjustly praised or blamed 
according to the event. 

llenloy in one of his ndvortisempnts had mentioned 
Pope’s treatment of Savage ; this was supiiosed by 
Pope to be the cmsequcnce of a compluiut made by 
Savage to Henley, and was therefore mentioned 
by him with much resentment. Johnson. 

A mild, unruffled, self-possessing mind is a bless- 
ing more important to real folirity than all that can 
b(^ gained by the triumphant issue of some violent 
contest. Bi>Aia. 

It has always lieen the practice of mankind fo 
judge of actions by the event. Johnson. 


TO CONSIDER, TO REFLECT. 

CONSIDER, in French considerer, 
Latin considero, a factitive verb, from 
consido to sit down, signifies to make to 
settle. REFLECT, in Latin refiecto, 
compounded of re and fleet o, signifies 
to turn back or upon itself. 

The operation of thought is expressed 
by these two words, but it varies in the 
circumstances of the action. Consi- 
deration is employed for practical pur- 
poses ; reflection for matters of specula- 
tion or moral improvement. Common 
objects call for consideration; the work- 
ings of the mind itself, or objects purely 
spiritual, occupy reflection. It is neces- 
sary to consider what is proper to bo 
done before we take any step; it is 
consistent with our natures, as rational 
beings, to reflect on what we arc, what 
we ought to be, and what wc shall be. 
AVitliout consideration we shall natu- 
rally commit tlie must flagrant errors ; 
without reflection we sh^ll never under- 
stand our duty to our Maker, our neigh 
hour, and ourselves. 

It icems m'ccimury, in the choice of iii*rHoiii fur 
great <*ni|iloynioiitH, to rrmutd^r their bodieii as well 
as their minds, and ages and health as well as their 
abilities. Tkmvlc. 

Whoever rrjSer.ts fref|uently on the lAoertalnty of 
his own duration will find out Aiatthe state of others 
is not more {lermauunt than his own. Johnson. 

TO CONSIDER, REGARD* 

To CONSIDER (v. To consider, re- 
flect) signifies to take a view of a thing 
in the mind which is the result of 
thought. To REGARD (v. Care, con- 
cern) is properly to look back upon or 
to look at with concern. There is more 
caution or thought in considering, more 
personal interest in regarding. To 
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consider is to bear in mind all that pru- 
dence or propriety suggests ; to regard 
is to bear in mind all that our wishes 
or interests suggest. It is most usual 
to conside'^ the means or matters in 
•detail, and to regard the end or object 
at large ; a man will consider whether 
a thing is good or bad, proper or im- 
proper, out of the regard which he has 
for liis reputation, his honour, his con- 
science, and the like. "Where he has 
no considiration he cannot possibly 
have a regard^ but he may have a regard 
where romidf mfions are not necessary, 
A want of consideration as to the cir- 
cumstances and capacity of another may 
lead one to form a \^rong judgment of 
his conduct. A want of regard for the 
person himself may lead one to be re- 
gardless of his comfort and convenience. 

The king had not ut thut time one ptM'Mtn nbout 
liim of IiIh council who hinl the least r uisi'hrntion of 
his oN\ II honour, or ('ri«'n(lhhi{i for those who sat ut 
the helm of udairs, thu Duke of Lennox exce})tcrl. 

(’I.AUKNHO.V. 

If much you note him. 

You ofrunil him ; fiunl utnl regard liini not. 

SlIAKSPrAIlK. 

So, in application to things not ex- 
pressly connected with one's interests 
or inclinations, to co?isider is to look 
at things simply as they arc ; to regard 
is to look at them with a certain degree 
of interest. 

I consider tho uoul of man uh the ruin ofa glorious 
l>ilf of buildings. MxkM!:. 

1 regard trade not only ns higlily advant igcous to 
the ooninionw'oalth in gonurul, but us titv most 
natural and likely method of making a luaii's for 
tune. runoKi.!., 


CONSIDERATION, REASON. 

CONSIDEI^ATION. or that which 
enters into a person’s consideration (v. 
To consider), has a reference to the 
person considering. REASON (v. 
Cause), or that which inlluences the 
reason, is taken absolutely. Comidera^ 
tions are therefore for the most part 
partial, as affecting particular interests, 
or dependent bn particular circum- 
stances. lieasons, on the contrary, may 
be general, and vary according to the 
subject. 

lie hnd been made general \\\ton very vaTti.^1 and 
not enough deliberated considerations. 1;i.arkndow. 

The reasons assigned in a law of the 36th year of 
I'dward 111. for having pleas and judgments in the 
English tongue might have been urged for having 
the law's Uiemselves iu that language. Tyhwhitt. 

The consideration intLuences parti- 
cular actions; the reason determines a 


line of conduct: no considei'ation of 
profit should induce a person to forfeit 
his word ; the reasons wdiich men assign 
for their conduct are often as absurd as 
they are false. 

He was obliged, antecedent to all eonsidcrations, 
to search an asylum. Duydxm. 

I mask the business from the common eye 

For Buudry weighty reasons. Siiakkpeare. 

In matters of argument, the consi- 
deration is that which one offers to tlie 
comideration of another ; the reason is 
that which lies in the nature ot the 
thing. 

The folly of ascribing temporal punishments ro 
any particular dimes may appear from se\eral eim- 
sidcratioHH. A 

If it iMMiatural, ought wc not rather to concltule 
that there is home gi omul m reason for llu»se fears, 
iind that nature hath not i>lauieil them hi tis to lui 
purpose ? T i Li-oTso n 

TO CONSIGN, COMMIT, ENTRUST. 

CONSIGN, in French consigner, 
Latin const gno, compounded of ro;/ and 
signo, signifies to seal for a specific 
purpose, also to deposit. COMMIT, in 
EVeiich commettre, Latin comrmtto, 
compounded of com and mitto to put 
together, signifies to put into a person's 
hands. ENTRliST, compounded of 
en and trust, signifies to put in trust. 

The idea of transferring from one’s 
self to the care of another is common to 
these terms, differing in the nature and 
object of the action. To consign is a 
more formal act, a more absolute giving 
from ourselves to another, than to com- 
mit : a merchant consigns his goods to 
another to dispose of them for his ad- 
vantage ; he commits the management 
of his business to his clerk : a child is 
comigned to another, for him to take 
the whole charge of his education, main- 
tenance, and the like ; but when lie is 
ammitted to the charge of another, it is 
mostly with limitations. 

Atiides, parting for the Trojan war. 

Consign'd the youthful consort to his care. Pope. 

In a very short time Lady Muccleshold removed 
her son trom her sight, by rommitting him to the 
care of a poor woman. Juhksun’s Life of Savage. 

To entrust refers to the degree of 
trust or confidence which is reposed in 
the individual ; a child may be entrusted 
to the care of a servant for a short time ; 
a person may be entrusted with the 
property or secrets of another ; or indi- 
viduals may be entrusted with power. 
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Supposing both equal in their natural integrity. 1 
ought in commou prudeuce to fear foul play from an 
indigent person rather than from one whose circum- 
stunees seem to have placcil iiim atuive the base 
t»*nijitsition of money. Tills reason makes the com- 
moutsealth regard her richest subjects us the Attest 
to be entrusted with her higliest emplo)mentN. 

AoniaoN. 

In the fij];urativc application, to con^ 
is to deliver over so as to become 
the property of another thin"; to com- 
init is to give over for the purpose of 
taking charge of. Death ro//.si"n.y many 
to an untimely grave ; a writer cow w/Ay 
his thoughts to the press. 

At the day of general urcount, good men are then 
t«i be consii/ned o\er to another state, a stale of ever- 
lasting love and charily. Atteubury. 

Is my tmi'ie controird 

By servile awe? Horn free, and md Ik; boldl 
Ai I’ll dig a hole witlnn tin* ground. 

And to the trusty eartli conmit the suinul. Duypkn. 

Consign may thus be used in the 
sense of assign, ami commit in the sense 
of trusting at all hazards. 

And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to And 

Some siK)t to real hiippine.ss consign'd. Goldsmitii. 

Acastus was soon |irevuiled iqion by his cutiosity 
to Net rocks und hardships at deliance, and commit 
his life to the w iiids. Johnson. 

TO CONSOLE, SOLACE, COMFORT. 

CONSOLE and SOLACE are de- 
rived from the same source, in French 
consoler, Latin comofor and solatium^ 
possibly from solum the ground, which 
nourishes all things. COMFORT, ?;. 
Comfort. 

Console and solace denote the reliev- 
ing of pain ; comfort marks the coin- 
inunication of positive pleasure. We 
console others with words ; we console 
or solace ourselves with rellection.s ; wo 
comfort by words or deeds. Console is 
used on more im)k)rtant occasions than 
solace. We console our friends when 
they meet with aiilictions; we solace 
ourselves when we meet with disasters; 
we comfort those who stand in need of 
comfort. The greatest co;z«o/a/io ;2 which 
we can enjoy on the death of our friends 
is derived from the hope that they have 
exchanged a state of imperfection and 
sorrow for one that is full of pure and 
unmixed felicity. It is no small solace 
to us, in the midst of all our troubles, to 
consider that they are not so baM that 
they might not have been worse. The 
comforts which a person enjoys may be 
considerably enhanced by the com- 
parison with what be has formerly suf- 
fered. 


In afHictions men generally draw their consolution 
out of IxKiksof morality, which imhwil are of great 
use to fortify und atiengthen the mind against the 
impressions of sorrow. AntUbON. 

He that undergoes the fatigue of labour must» 
so/rice his weariness with the eonteinplutiun of its 
reward. Johnson^ 

If our afflictions are light, wo shall be comforted 
by the comparison wo make between oui^clves and 
our fellow-sufferers. Aopisun, 

CONSONANT, ACCORDANT, CON- 
SISTENT. 

CONSONANT, from the Latin con- 
sonans, participle of co7i and sotio to 
sound together, signifies to sound, or 
he. in unison or harmony. ACCORD- 
ANT, from acami (v. To a^9'cej, sig- 
nihes the quality of according. CON- 
SISTENT, from the J.atin consi.s/ens, 
participle of consisto, or con and sisto 
to place together, signifies the quality 
of being able to stand in unison to- 
gether. 

Conjsona/it is employed in matters of 
representation ; accordant in matters of 
opitiion or sentiment ; cotisislent in 
matters of conduct. A particular pas- 
sage is consonatit with the whole tenour 
of the Scriptures ; a ttarlicular account 
is accordant w ith all one hears and sees 
on a subject ; a person’s conduct is not 
always const sUott with his station. Con^ 
sonant is opposed to dissonant ; accord- 
ant to discordant ; consistent to incon- 
sistent. Consonance is not so positive 
a thing as either accordance or consist^ 
ency, which respect real events, circum- 
stances, and actions. Consonance may 
serve to prove the truth of a thing, but 
dissonance does not jtrove its falsehood 
until it amounts to direct discordance 
or incomistency. There is a dissonance 
in the accounts given by the four Evan- 
gelists of our Saviour, which serves to 
prove the absence of all collusion and 
itnpo.sture, since there is neither dis- 
cordance nor inconsistency in what they 
have related or omitted. 

Our faith in the diHrovoriefi of the Oonpel will 
rereiveconArmation from diHcerniug their tOHOmnnee 
with the natural Bcutimeuta ui*thc human heart. 

lil.AIK. 

The dinVrenee of good and evil in action* in not 
fuuiided un arbitrary opinions or iinttitutioiiH, tmt in 
the nature of things, and the nature of man; it ac- 
corda with the uuiverial aense of tlie hitman mind. 

liLAIlt. 

Keep one consittent plan from end to end. 

AnniHOK. 

CONSTANCY, STABILITY, STEADI- 
NESS, FIRMNESS. 

CON STANC Y, in French Constance, 
Latin constantia, from constans and 
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constoy compounded of con and sio to 
stand by or close to a thing, signifies 
the quality of adhering to the thing 
|liat has been once chosen. STABI- 
LITY, in French stabiliUy Latin sta- 
bilitas from stabilis and sto to stand, 
signifies the quality of being able to 
stand. STEADINESS, from ftteady 
or staidy Saxon steti^y high German 
stiitigy Greek (rra^oi;, trra^uQy and 
i(Trt}fu to stand, signifies a capacity for 
standing. FIRMNESS, from /irme, 
in French fermcy Latin firmus, comes 
from /era to bear, signifying the quality 
of hearing, upholding, or keeping. 

Constancy respects the affections ; 
stability the opinions; steadiness the 
action or the motives of firmness 

the purpose or resolution. Constancy 
prevents from changing, and furnishes 
the mind with resources against weari- 
ness or disgust of the same object ; it 
preserves and supports an attachment 
under every change of circumstances ; 
stability jirevents from varying, it bears 
up the mind against the movements of 
levity or curiosity, which a diversity of 
objects might produce ; steadiness pre- 
vents from deviating; it enables the 
mind to bear up against the influence 
of humour, which temperament or out- 
ward circumstances might produce : it 
fixes on one course, and keeps to it : 
firmness prevents from yielding ; it gives 
the mind strength against all the attacks 
to which it may be exposed ; it makes 
a resistance, and comes off triumphant. 
Constancy y among lovers and friends, 
is the favourite theme of poets ; the 
word has, however, afforded hut few 
originals from which they could copy 
their pictures : they have mostly de- 
scribed what IS desirable rather than 
what is real. Stability of character is 
essential for those who are to command, 
for how can they govern others who 
cannot govern their own thoughts? 
Steadiness of deportment is a great 
recommendation to those who have to 
obey: how can* any one perform his 
part well who suffers luinself to be per- 
petually interrupted ? Firmness of cha- 
racter is indispensable in Ibe support of 
principles : tliero are many occasions in 
which this part of a man's character is 
likely to be put to a severe test. Con- 
staficy is opposed to fickleness ; stability 
to (diangeableness ; steadiness \.o tlighti- 
iiess ; firmness to pliancy. 

Wiihuul roiMtancy Uiete is neilberlove, fiiendsUip. 
not in th« world. Aooihon. 


With (xod there is no vuriableness.with man there 
is no stability. Virtue and vice divide the empire ot 
his mind, and wisdom and iblly alternately rule him. 

Blaih. 

A manly steadinesa of conduct is tho object we 
are always to keep in view. Bi.aih 

A corrupted and guilty man cun possess no true 
Jinnntss ol heart. Bi.aib. 

TO CONSTITUTE, APPOINT, DEPUTE. 

CONSTITUTE, in Latin consti- 
iutuSy participle of constituo, that is 
con and statuo to place together, signi- 
fies here to put or place for a specific 
piirpose. APPOINT, v. To aj^oint. 
DEPUTE, in French deputeTy Latin 
deputOy compounded of de and puto to 
esteem or assign, signifies to assign a 
certain office to a person. 

The act of choosing some person or 
persons for an office is compndiended 
under all these terms: constitute la o. 
more solemn act than ajypointy and this 
than depute : to constitute is the act of 
a body ; to a}rpoint and deputey either 
of a body or an imlividual : a community 
constitutes any one their leader ; a 
monarch appoints his ministers ; an 
assembly deputes some of ils members. 
To constitute implies the act of making 
as well a.s choosing ; the office a.s well 
as the person is new : in apjfmintinfiy 
the person, but not the office, is new. 
A person may be constituted arbiter or 
judge as circumstances may require ; a 
successor is appointedy but not consti- 
tuted. 

Where lliere is no cunstUuted judge, a* lietwe»*u 
inde]ieuileiit states there is uot, the vicinage itseli'is 
the iiuturul judge. IIvhkk. 

The ueousntioiis against rolumhiis gained such 
credit in n jealous court, that a coiiiriiiKHioiier was 
appointed to rt'pair to lltsp.iniulu, and to inspect 
in to li is cond uc t. Uob EBTsoir. 

Whoever is constituted is invested 
with supreme authority derived from 
the highest sources of power ; whoever 
is appointed derives his authority from 
the authority of others, and has conse- 
quently hut limited power: no indivi- 
dual can appoint another with autho- 
rity equal to his own ; whoever is de- 
puted has private and not public autho- 
rity ; his office is partial, often confined 
to the particular transaction of an indi- 
vidual, or a body of individuals. Ac- 
cording to the Romish religion, the Pope 
is constituted supreme head of the 
Christian church throughout the whole 
world ; governors are appointed to dis- 
tant provinces ; persons are deputed to 
present petitions or make repreeenta- 
tions to government. 
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They hcM for life. Indeed they may be said to 
have neld by inheritance. Appointed by ttie m<>* 
narcb, they were considered as nearly out of his 
IM)wer. llUKKB. 

They composed permanent b<Nii«a politic, consti- 
tuted to resist arbitrary innovation. Hukke. 

If the Commons disagree to the amendments, a 
conference usually follows between members deputed 
from each house. Ulackstonc. 

CONSTHAINT, COMPULSION. 

CONSTRAINT, from constrain, 
Latin constringo, compounded of con 
and stringo, signifies the act of strain- 
ing or tying together. COMPULSION 
signifies the act of compelling (v. To 
compel). 

There is much of binding in con- 
straint ; of violence in compulsion: 
constraint prevents from acting agree- 
ably to the will ; compulsion forces to 
act contrary to the will : a soldier in the 
ranks moves with much constraint, 
and is often subject to much compul- 
sion to make him move as is desired. 
Constraint may arise from outward cir- 
cumstances ; compulsion is always pro- 
duced by some active agent : the forms 
of civil society lay a proper constraint 
upon the behaviour of men, so as to 
render them agreeable to each other; 
the arm of the civil power must ever be 
ready to compel those who will not sub- 
mit without compulsion: in the mo- 
ments of relaxation, the actions of 
children should be as free from con- 
straint as possible ; those who know and 
wish to do what is right will always bo 
ready to discharge their duty without 
compulsion. 

Commandu are no constraints. If I obey thorn. 

1 do it froely, Mji.ton. 

Savage declared that it was not his design to fly 
from jiwlice ; that he intended to have apiMjiired (^to 
appear) at the bar without comptflsivn. Joytinoti. 

CONSTHAINT, RESTRAINT 

CONSTRAINT, v. Constraint, com* 
pulsion. RESTRAINT, v. To coerce, 
restrain. 

Constraint respects the movements 
of the body only ; restraint those of the 
mind, ana the outward actions : when 
they both refer to the outward actions, 
we say a person's behaviour is con- 
strained; his feelings are restrained: 
be is constrained to act or not to act, or 
to act in a certain manner ; he is re- 
strained from acting at all, or he may 
be restrained from feeling : the conduct 
is constrained by certain prescribed 


rules, by discipline and order ; it is re* 
strained by particular motives : who- 
ever learns a mechanical exercise is 
constrained to move his body in a cer-, 
tain direction ; the fear of detection 
often restrains persons from tlie com*, 
mission of vices more than any sense of 
their enormity. 

When fVom constraint only the offleeu of aaeming 
kiudncBs are purforniad, little de})endenoe can he 
placed on them. Ulaih. 

What restraints do they lie under who have no 
regardi beyond the grave r Berkeley. 

TO CONSULT, DELIBERATE 

CONSULT, in French consulter, 
Latin consulto, is a frequentative of 
consulo, signifying to counsel together 
{ty. Advice, counsel). DELIBE R ATE, 
in French deliberer, Iwiitin delibero, 
compounded of de and libro or libra a 
balance, signifies to weigh as in a 
balance. 

Consultations always require two 
persons at least ; deliberations may bo 
carried on cither with a man's self or 
with numbers : an individual may con- 
sult with one or many ; assemblies com- 
monly advice and informa- 

tion are given and received in consulta- 
tions ; doubts, difficulties, and objec- 
tions are started and removed in deli- 
berations, Wo communicate and hour 
when wc consult ; wc pause and hesitate 
when wo deliberate: thosie who have 
to co-operate must frequently consult 
together; those who have serious mea- 
sures to decide upon must coolly deli- 
berate. 

UlyMos fas Ifomcr tells us) madn a voyage to tlie 
Fugioiis of titc dead, to consult Tiresiai bow he shonild 
return to his country. • Addison. 

Moloch declares himself abruptly for war, and 
appears incensed at his compnmuuH fur losing so 
much time as even to deliberate upon it. Addison. 

CONSUMMATION, COMPLETION. 

CONSUMMATION, Latin consum* 
matio, compounded of con and summa 
the sum, signifies the summing or 
winding up of the whole— the putting 
a final period to any concern. COM- 
PLETION signifies either the act of 
completing, or the state of being corn- 
plot^ iv. To complete). 

The arrival at a conclusion is com- 
prehended in both these terms, but they 
differ principally in application ; wishes 
are consummated; plans are completed: 
we often Hatter ourselves that the com- 
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pletion of all our plans will be the con- 
fiummation of all our wishes, and thus 
expose ourselves to grievous disappoint- 
pents. 

It if) not to bo duiibti*)] tint it was a cnnstiint prao- 
ticonr all Uiat is pr.iihOMortliy which inudu lier ca* 
piiblo of bolioldiiij' death, n<jt us tlio dissubitioit tint 
the vunsummntiun ot' lilo. Steelk. 

Ho iTiakes it the completion of un ill cltaiacter to 
beat a malevolence to the he<>l of men. Foi'K. 

As epithets, and complete 

admit i)f a similar disliiietion. Con- 
summate is said of that whieh rises ab- 
solutely to the highest possible degree. 
Us conaummal'i wiadum, or ronfunnmote 
felicity ; complete is said of that which 
is so relatively : a thing may be com- 
plete which fully answers the purpose. 

() thou wliosi* wisdom, solid yet reiiiiod, 

NViiose patriot virtues and ronsuminatc skill 

(five thee, w'lth pleuMliK di^'tiily, to shiiiu 

At oi ce tlie Kuui'diau, uinaiueiit, and joy 

t)i ]>olishM life! Tiiomsom. 

To add now (in order to make this second fruit tif 
ftieudiihip eompleitt) that wilier p<>int whieh lieth 
iiiuro upcu, which faithful couiibcl Iroiu a triemt 

UacuN. 

CONTACT, TOUCH 

CONTACT, in l.atin contartus,\^txr- 
ticdple of Compounded of con 

and lan^o to touch together, is 
distinguished from the simple word 
TOUCH, not so much in sense as in 
grammatical constriiciioii ; tlie former 
expressing a state, and reiorring to two 
bodies actually in that state ; the latter, 
on the other hand, implying the ab- 
stract act of touching : we speak of 
things coming or being in contacty but 
not of the contact instead of the touch of 
a thing : the poison which conies from 
the poison-tree is so powerful in its 
nature, that it is not necessary to come 
in contact with it in order to feel its bane- 
ful iiitluonce ; some insects are armed 
with slings so inconceivably sharp, that 
the smallest touch possible is sutUcient 
to produce a puncture in the Uesh. 

Wo are iiltmctod towards each other by general 
syinpAthy, but kept buck from contact by private 
iiiteiest. Johnson. 

O deathl where is now thy sting? O gravel where 
is thy iriciorj ? Where are the tiTrors with which 
tbou bust so long atTrighted the nations? At the 
touch of the Divine rod thy visionary horrors are 


CONTAGION, INFKCTION. 

Both these terms imply the power of 
communicating something bad, but 
CONTAGION, from the Latin verb 
conhngo to como in contact, proceeds 
Arora a simple touch; and INFEC- 
TION, from the Latin injicio, or in and 


facto to put ill, proceeds by receiving 
something inwardly or having it infused. 
We consider contagion as to the manner 
of spreading from one body to another ; 
we consider injection as to the act of its 
working itself into the system. What- 
ever acts by contagion acts imme- 
diately by direct personal contact ; what- 
ever acts by injection acts gradually 
and indirectly, or through the medium 
of a tliird body, as clothes, or the air 
when injected. The word contagion is, 
therefore, properly applied only to par- 
ticular diseases, but injection may be 
applied to every disease which is com- 
municable from one subject to another. 
Whatever, therefore, is contagiona is 
also injections, but not vice rersd. 

1 am particularly candul to dcslruy the cloatiis 
of tbu sick, because they harbuui the very iiiiiiiU 
csHciicc of contayton. M k A p. 

Whatever cotton is imported from that part of 
tho woihl should at ail limes tie kept iu (piuraiitiiie, 
because it may have imbibed infection at tho limu 
ol its packing lip. Mkad. 

So, in application to other things 
besides diseases, contagion is employctl 
to denote that sjiecies of communication 
which is clfected by a direct action on 
the senses. 

From look to listk, through the crowd 

The panic rniKH. Thomson. 

The mischief »pieiid by the contayion of phien/y. 

Johnson. 

Infection is employed to denote the 
cominunication which take.s place by 
the gradual process of being injected 
with any thing. 

It 18 a disease in a slate like Ui ii fet lion, for, as 
infrction spieadelli iiiiou ihrttwhieli is sound, uud 
taiutelli, so. when eii\> is gotten oiice lulo a slate, it 
(raditeeth even the liesl acliuiis ihereut. IIacun. 

So, ill the moral applii'ation, whatever 
is outward acts by contagion, as to shun 
the contagiofi of bad example or bad 
manners. Whatexer acts inwardly acts 
by infection, as to shun the injection of 
bad principles. 

If I send my son ubroail, it is scarcely possible to 
keep him from the reigning cunUiyian ol rudenens. 

La)ck.e. 

But wc who only do infuse 
Thu rage in them like boute-feus, 

'Tis our example that instils 

In them the infection of our ills. Butler. 

CONTAGIOUS, EPIDEMICAL, PES- 
TILENTIAL. 

CONTAGIOUS signifies having 
or causing contagion {v. Contagion), 
EPIDEMICAL, in Latin epidemicust 
Greek tirtdtjfitKoc, that is tin and Srniost 
among the people, signifies universally 
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spread. PESTILENTIAL, from the 
Latin pestisihe plague, signifies having 
the plague, or a similar disorder. 

The contagious applies to that which 
IS capable of being caught, and ought 
not, therefore, to be touched ; the epUie- 
mical to that which is already caught 
or circulated, and requires, therefore, to 
be stopped; the pestilential to that 
which may breed an evil, and is, there- 
fore, to be removed : diseases arc con- 
tagious or epidemical ; the air or breath 
is pestilential. 

No foreign food the toemiu^jewos iiluiU fear, 

No touch contagious sTiruad its inllucni-o hero. 

Wakton. 

Tho siroc has never been known to proihice any 
epidemical ilirttomper, nor indeed bad con.Hcquences 
of any kind to tlio heahU of t)io people. HuvitoNK. 
(hipricious, anion, bold and brutal lust 
Is meanly seltlsli ; when resisted, cruel ; 

An«l, like the blast of pestiUutinl winds, 

Taints tho aweet bUxjin of iiuturu's fairest forms. 

Mii.ton. 

They may all be applied morally 
or figuratively in the same sense. 
We endeavour to shun a contagious 
disorder, that it may not come near 
us ; we endeavour to purify a pesti- 
lential air, that it may not be inhaled 
to our injury ; we endeavour to provide 
against epidemical disorders, that they 
may not spread any farther. Vicious 
e.xumplo is contagious; certain follies 
or vices of fashion are epidemical in 
almo.st every age ; the breath of infi- 
delity is pestilential. 

But first by ardent prayer and clear lustration 
Purge the contagious spots uf human weaktiuss. 

Among all the diseases of the mind, there is not 
one more epidemical or more pernicious than (iio 
love of flattery. Stkici.e. 

So pestilential, so infectious a thin;; is sin, that it 
Hcatt<!rs one poison of its breath to all the iiuigh- 
boiiihood. JicRKMY Taylor. 

TO CONTAIN, HOLD. 

CONTAIN, V. To HOLD, 

in Saxon healdan^ low German holden, 
hoUet Danish holde, German haltent 
which is most probably connected with 
haben to have. 

These terms agree in sense, but differ 
in application ; the former is by compa- 
rison noble, the latter is ignoble in its 
use : hold is employed only for the ma- 
terial contents of hollow bodies; con- 
tain is employed for moral or spiritual 
contents : in familiar discourse a cask 
is said to hold^ but in more polished 
language it is said to contain a certain 
number of gallons. A coach holds or 
contains a given number of persons ; a 


room holds a given quantity of furni- 
ture ; a house or city contains its inha- 
bitants. 

But man, th* abstract • 

Of all perfecliun, w’hich the workiuiiutiliip 
Of heav'ii hath nuxlcll'd, in himself contains 
Paasums of several ([ualities. Fouo. 

l>e.ith only tiiis mxsturious truth unfoldH, 

The mighty soul how small a body holds. DHYnKiv, 

TO CONTAMINATK, DKKILK, POL- 
LUTK., TAINT, COIllUJPT. 

CONTAMINATE, in Latin con- 
taminatus, participle of contaminn, 
comes fr«)m tho Hebrew tamah to pol- 
lute. DEFILE, compounded oK de and 
fde or vile, signifies to make vile. 
POLLUTE, in Latin pollutus, parti- 
ciple of polluo, compountled of per and 
///o or (iwo to wash or dye, signific.H to 
infuse thoroughly. TAINT, in French 
teint, participle of /etWre, in Latin lingo 
to dye or stain. CORRIJPT, in Latin 
corruptus, participle of corrumpo, com- 
pounded 0^ con and rurnpo, signifies to 
break to pieces. 

Contaminate is not so strong an ex- 
pression as defile or pollute ; hut it is 
stronger than taint : these terras are 
u.sed in tho sense of injuring purity : 
corrupt has the idea of destroying it. 
Whatever is impure contaminates ; what 
is gross and vile in the natural sense 
defiles, and in the moral sense pollutes ; 
what is contagious or iiilectious cor- 
rupts; and what is corrupted may taint 
other things. Improper conversation 
or reading contaminates the mind of 
youth ; lewd ness and obscenity dffile 
the body and pollute the mind ; loose 
company corrupts the morals ; tho 
coming in contact with a corrupted 
body is sufficient to give a taint. If 
young people be admitted to a pro- 
miscuous intercourse with society, they 
must unavoidably witness objects that 
are calculated to contaminate their 
thoughts, if not their inclinations. They 
are thrown in the way of seeing the lips 
of females defiled with the grossest in- 
decencies, and hearing or seeing things 
which cannot be beard or seen without 
polluting the soul : it cannot be sur- 
prising if after this their principles are 
found to be corrupted before they have 
reached the age of maturity. 

The drop of water, after lU progreM through all 
the channcMs of the stri'ct, is not more contaminatril 
with filth and dirt than a simjile story afior it hi>s 
assed though the mouths of a few modern IhIh- 
e.ueis. flAWKisw'OKiH. 
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When from the mountain tiips with hideous cry 
And cliitt’rioff wind's the liun^ry harpies ilv, 

They snatch llie meat, all they find, 

And purtini; leave a luutlisunie stench behind. 

Ubyden. 

'^Iler virgin statue with their bloody hands 
IhfUuted, and pruluu d her holy bunds. Dryden. 

All men agree that licentious i>oems do, of all 
writings, 80 one 5 t corrupt tlie heart. Stkelk. 

Your teeming ewes shall no strange meadows try. 
Nor tear a rot from tainted oompany. Duyden. 

TO CONTEMN, DESPISE, SCORN, 
DISDAIN. 

CX)NTEMN, ill Latin contemno^ 
compounded of con t^nd temnot is pro- 
bably changed from iamino, and the 
Hebrew taniah to pollute or render 
worthless, which is the cause of con- 
tempt. DESPISE, in Latin despicio, 
compounded of de and specio, signifies 
to look down upon, which is a strong 
intxxiioi contempt. SCORN, varied from 
our word shorn^ signitlcs stripped of all 
honours and exposed to derision, which 
situation is the cause of ficorn. DIS- 
DAIN, compounded of dis, privative, 
and dain or deign to think worthy, sig- 
nifies to hold altogether unworthy. 

The above elucidations sutlicicntly 
evince the feeling towards others which 
gives biith to all these actions. But 
the feeling of contempt is not quite so 
strong as that of deefthing^ nor that of 
despising so strong as those scor7nng 
and disdaining^ the latter of which ex- 
presses the strongest sentiment of all. 
Persons are contemned for their moral 
qualities ; they arc despised on account 
of their outward circumstances, their 
characters, or their endowments. Su- 
periors may be contemned; inferiors 
only, or tiiose who degrade themselves, 
are despised. Qoniempt^ as applied to 
persons, is not incompatible with a 
Christian temper when justly provoked 
by their character ; but despising is dis- 
tinctly forbidden, and seldom warrantal. 
Yet it is not so much our business to 
contemn others as to contemn that 
which is contemptible ; but we are not 
equally at liberty to despise the person, 
or any thing belonging to the person, of 
another. Whatever springs from the 
free will of another may he a subject of 
contempt ; but the casualties of fortune 
or the gifts of Providence, which ai*e 
alike independent of personal merit, 
should never expose a i^rson to be efe- 
spised. ‘We may, however, contemn a 
person for his impotent malice, or de- 
spise him lor his meanness. 


Contempt aud derision are hanl worda ; but iu what 
niaiiuer cau uue give advice to a youth in the pur- 
suit and (Kissession uf sensual pleasures, or utfurd 
pity to uii old mau iu the iraiiotence s^nd desire of 
enjoying them? Steels. 

It if) seldom that the great or the wise suspect that 
they are cheated aud despised. JuiiNsoN. 

Persons are not scorned or disdained, 
but they may be treated with scorn or 
disdain ; they arc both improper expres- 
sions of contempt or despite: scorn 
marks the sentiment of a little, vain 
mind; disdain of a haughty and per- 
verted one. A beautiful woman looks 
with scorn on her whom she despises 
for the want of this natural gift. The 
wealthy man treats with disdain him 
whom he despises lor his poverty. 

Infiimous wfftch I 

So much below my scorn, I dure nut kill thee. 

Dryoen. 

Yet not for those, 

F«»r what the potent victor in his rage 
(-an else indict, iU> 1 reja^nt or change, 

Though chang’d in uulwaid lubtie, that fix'd mind 
Ami high disdain fiom sense uf injur'd merit. 

Milton. 

In speaking of things independently 
of otliers, or as immcuiately connected 
with ourselves, all these terms may be 
sometimes employed in a good or an in- 
dilferont sense. When ive contemn a 
mean action, and scoi'n to conceal by 
falsehood what we arc called upon to ac- 
knowledge, we act the part of the gen- 
tleman as well as the Christian ; but it 
is inconsistent with our infirm and de- 
pendent condition that we should feel 
inclined to despise any thing that falls 
in our way ; much less are we at liberty 
to disdain to do any thing which our 
station requires; we ought to think 
nothing unworthy of us, nothing de- 
grading to us, but that which is incon- 
sistent with the will of God : there are, 
however, too many who aflfecl to despise 
small favours’ as not reaching their fan- 
cied deserts, and others who disdain to 
receive any favour at all, from mistaken 
notions about dependence and obliga- 
tion. 

A man of spirit should contemn the praise of the 
ignorant. Steele. 

Thrice happy they, beneath their northern skies. 
Who that worst fear, the fear of death, despise; 
Provoke approachitiK fate, nnd bravely scorn 
Tu spare tliat life which must so suou* returu. 

Rowe. 

It is in some sort owing to the bounty of Provi- 
dence that, disdaining a cheap and vulgar hiippiness, 
they frame tu themselves imaginary gooiis. in which 
tiicre is nothing can raise desire but Uia difficulty of 
obtaining them. Birbeley. 

Virtue disdains to lend an ear 

To the mud people's sense uf rignt. FRANOia. 
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TO CONTEMPLATE, MEDITATE, 
MUSE. 

CONTEMPLATE, in Latin content- 
platus, participle of contemplor, pro- 
oably comes from tempi um a temple, as 
a place most fitted for contemplation, 
MEDITATE, in Latin meditatus, par- 
ticiple of meditor, is probably changed 
from melitor^ in Greek fitXiratu to mo- 
dulate or attune the thoughts, as sounds 
are harmonized. MUSE is derived from 
mum, owing to the connexion between 
the harmony of a song and the har- 
mony of the thoughts in musitis^. 

Different species of rellection are 
marked by these terms. We contem- 
plate what is present or before our eyes ; 
we meditate on what is past or absent. 
The lieavens and all the works of the 
Creator are objects of contemplation; 
the ways of Providence are fit subjects 
for meditation. One muses on events 
or circumstances which have been just 
passing. 

I Hino(‘r(*Iy wish myself with you to contempiats 
the uoiiders of Uod in the firmament, rather than the 
mailuess of man on the eurtli. PoPB. 

Hut a very small juirt of tlie moments spent in 
medilatiin on ttie patt produce any reanouahle 
CMUlion ur salutary suiruw. Johnson. 

Wc may contemplate and meditate 
for the future, but never muse. In this 
ca.se the two former terms have the 
sense of contriving or purposing : what 
is contemplated to be done is thought of 
more indistinctly than when it is medi- 
tated to bo done : many things are had 
in contemtdation which are never seri- 
ously meaitated upon : between contem- 
plating and meditating there is oftener 
a greater distance than between medi- 
tating and executing. 

Tlie work which he had in eontemphUwn may hare 
been a history of that monarclt. * MaroiNr 

Tims plung’d in ills and medicating more. 

The people's patience, tried, no lunger bore 
The raging monster. Drydcn. 

Meditating is a permanent and se- 
rious action ; musing is partial and un- 
important : meditation is a religious 
duty, it cannot be neglected without 
injury to a person’s spiritual improve- 
ment ; musing is* a temporary employ- 
ment of the mind on the ordinary con- 
cerns of life, as they happen to excite 
an interest for the time. Contem- 
plative and musing, as epithets, have a 
strong analogy to each otner. Contem- 
plative is a habit of the mind ; musing 
IS a particular state of the mind. A 


person may have a contemplative turn, 
or be in a musing mood. 

There is not sny property or circumstance of my 
being tliat 1 cuntenijiinte uilh more joy than my im- 
mortality. USRKai.BT. 

There is nothing so furred and constrained as what 
we fiei|ueiitly meet %\ith in tragedies; to make a 
man under tlie weiglit of great sorrow, or full of me- 
ditafion iiiion what he is going to execiito, cast about 
for a simile to wliut lie liim^olf is, or the thing v hich 
he is going to net. Strblic. 

Musing i«« wont on this and that. 

Such trifles us 1 know not whut. Franoib. 


CONTEMPTl BLE, CONTEMPTUOUS. 

Thesb terms are very frequently, 
though very erroneously, confounded in 
common discourse. CONTEMPT- 
IBLE is applied to the thing deserving 
contempt; CONTEMPTUOUS to that 
which is expressive of contempt. Per- 
sons, or what is done by persons, may 
be either contemptible or contemptuous ; 
but a thing i.s only cojitemptible. A 
production ‘\9, contemptible ; a sneer or 
look is contemptuous. 

Silence, or a negligent indiflVrence, proceeds iVom 
anger mixed witii scorn, that shows anotlier to be 
tliuugUt by you too contemptible to lie regarded. 

Addihun. 

My sister’s iirinciples in many particulars difler; 
but tiieic lias iieeii always such u iiarnioiiy bolwceti 
us, tliat she seldom smiles upon tliusu who have suf 
fered me to pass with u contemptuous negligence. 

Uawkkhwuhtii. 

CONTEMPTIBLE, DESPICABLE, 
PITIFUL. 

CONTEMPTIBLE is not .so strong 
as DESPICABLE or PITIFUL. A 
person may be contemptible for his 
vanity or weakness ; but lie is desfncable 
for his servility and baseness of cha- 
racter ; he is pitiful for his want of man- 
liness and becoming spirit. A lie is at 
all t.mes contemptible ; it is despicable 
when it is told for purposes of gain or 
private interest; it is pitiful when ac- 
companied with indications of unmanly 
fear. It is contemptible to take credit 
to one’s self for the good action one has 
not performed , it is despicable to charge 
another with the faults which we our- 
selves have committed ; it is pitiful to 
offend others, and then attempt to screen 
ourselves from their resentment under 
any shelter which offers. It is con- 
temptible for a man in a superior sta- 
tion to borrow of his inferiors ; it is des- 
picable in him to forfeit his word ; it is 
pitiful in him to attempt to conceal 
anything by artifice. 
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Wi*re every man perauadcd from how mean and 
low a principle thii» passiuD (for flattery) ia derived, 
there can he no doulit hut tiie person who bIiouM 
iitteinpt to gratify it would then he as contemptible as 
ho is now tiueccnsful. Ktkef.k. 

» 

To put on an artful piart to obtain no other hut an 
unjust praise Ironi the undiscerning is of all endea- 
*vours the most dcspimhle. Stkki.k. 

There is soinetliing pitifully mean in the inverted 
atnUilioii of that man who can hope for aiinihilution. 
Mild jdense himself to think that his whole fahric shaU 
vriinible into dust. St*ki.e. 

CONTEMPTUOUS, SCORNFUL, DIS- 
DAINFUL. 

Thksk epithets rise in sense by a re* 
plar frni(lati(»n. CONTEMPTUOUS 
is jryiicral, and applied to whatever can 
express mnffimpt : SCORNFUL and 
DISDAlNFUli are particular; they 
ajtply only to outward marks: one i.s 
enntam'DtuoHS who is srornjul or dis~ 
ilaitt/ulf but not rice versa. Words, 
jicUons, and looks arc contemptuous; 
looks, sneers, and gestures are srornjul 
and (listiai njiil. Con temptuous expres- 
sions are always unjustiiiablc ; whatever 
may be the contempt wbieh a person's 
eonduct deserves, it is unbecomiiifij in 
unolher to |i;ive him any indi(;ations of 
the sontiinent he feels. ScornJ'ul and 
ilisdainj'ul smiles are resorted to by the 
weakest or the worst of mankind. 

Prior tifvi'r Racrl(lr<‘8 nccurncy t<» hrt*it<*, nor in- 
dttlgoK iiiiiist'lf ill ciintanpluous ut'gUgoiuu* or iiii- 
patiiMit iillciicii.4. Johnson. 

As HiMHi u<i M.'ivhi hcgiin to look round, and saw 
tho vimalioiid Mirtillo who had so long ahscittfd him- 
Hi'lf t loin her ciicli', she looKeil u{K>n him with tiuit 
glaiico which iii thu laiiguage ufoglors is called the 
scornful. Tatler. 

Tn vain he thus attempts her mind to move 
With tears and prayers and late repenting Icrte; 
Disdainfully she looked, then turning round, 

Shu tlx'd her eves uumov’d upon the ground. 

Dryden. 


TO CONTEND, CONTEST, DISPUTE. 

CONTEND, from tendo to stretch 
one's course, and contra against, signi- 
fies to st rive against. CONT E ST, from 
contra and testiyr, signifying to call 
to witness agaidst; and DISPUTE, 
from dis and puto, signifying to think 
diversely, are modes of contending. 

To contend is sim))ly to exert a force 
again.st a force ; to contest is to struggle 
together for an object. 

’’Jlf mudneis U> contend with strongth divine. 

Dryden. 

Hut fortune's gift^. if each alike possessM, 

And each w*ere t>qual, must nut a.11 contest f Pope. 

To contend and contest may be both 
applied to that which is claimed and 


striven for ; but contending is the act of 
the individual without reference to 
others, where success depends upon per- 
sonal efforts or prowess, as when one 
contends at games. To contest is to set 
up rival pretensions to be determined liy 
tlie suffrages of others, as to contest an 
election, to contest a prize. 

At first the wresllerHcmifenrfeFi only with i^trength 
of body, but Theseus invented the art of wrestling. 

Potter. 

Ilomor is universally allowed to have hud the 
greatest inNOUtion of any writer whatever. The 
praise of judgment Virgil has justly contested witli 
him. Pope. 

Opinions may likewise bo both con- 
tended and contested^ with this disiiiic- 
li(»n, that to contend is to maintain any 
opinion ; to contest is to maintain dif- 
ferent opinions : the person is said to 
contend^ and the thing to bo contested. 

I awyers, 1 know, cannot make the distinction for 
which I contend, because they have their strict nilcs 
to go by. lUruKK. 

A.«i to this matter, which hai been much contested, 
I niy.>.()]fnm of opinion that nioic iiifiucnccha.s been 
aseriltcd to the lieyyar't Opera than it, in reality, 
has e\er had. Johnson. 

To dispute, according to its original 
meaning, applies to opinion.s only, and 
is dislinguislied from contend in this, 
that the latter signilios to maintain one's 
own opinion, and the former to call in 
question the opinion of another, 

'Tis thus the spring of youth, the morn of life, 

Hc.irs ill our minds the rival seeds of strife; 

Then pa.S!.iuii riots, reason then contends. 

And ou the con^uust every bliss depends. 

.Snenytonr. 

I believe there is no one will dispute the author's 
great impartiality in setting dow n the accounts of 
these diilcreut religious. Addison. 

In respect to matters of personal in- 
terest, contend and dispute are employed 
with a like distinction, the former to 
denote striving for something desired by 
one's self, the latter to call in question 
something relating to others, as to con- 
tend for a victory, to dispute a i)erson's 
right; and when the idea of striving 
for a thing in dispute is to be expressed, 
this word may bo employed indifferently 
with contend for, as to dispute or con- 
tend for a prize. 

Hesides thu exercises a.readyde8cril)ed, there w'ere 
others of a quite diflerent nature ; such were those 
w’lierein musiciaus, poets, and other artists con- 
tended for victory. Potter. 

Permit me not to languish out my days. 

But make the b»*Ht exchange of life for praise. 

This arm, this lance, can well dispute the prise. 

Dryden. 

Contention, contest, and dispute, as 
nouns, admit of a further distinction. 
Contention is always of a persona) 



CONTENTMENT. 

nature, whether as regards interests or 
opinions, and is always accompanied 
with more or less ill feeling. 

A« suljordination is very necessary for society, 
ami cunteiitioiit fur sujioiioiily >irc very (.iau);[eious. 
,7tutikami, tliat is all civilized society, huVe setileil it 
upuii a plain invariable principle. Juhnmin. 

Contests may be as personal as am- 
ientionSf but the objects in a contest 
being higher, and the parties 

eoining less into direct collision, there is 
less ill feeling produced. 

The potir worm 

Shall prove her context vMn. Life’s Utile day 
shall paxA, and site is ^one,— while 1 appear 
Kliish’it with tlie bloom of )outh thron;>li heaven’s 
eternal year. Mvsun on Thu'iii. 

As (lilferences of opinion have a ten- 
dem;y to create ill feeling, disputes .iro 
ruivly conducted without acriiuoiiy ; hut 
sometimes there may be disputes for 
tliJit which is lionou table, where there is 
no personal animosity. 

Tlierw hah been a hnif? dispute for precedency be- 
tween ihu tid^ic and heroic poets. Ai>ni.hON. 

CONTKNTMKNT, .SATISFACTION. 

CONTENTMENT, in French con- 
tentementy from content, in Latin con- 
tentus, participle of contine.o to contain 
or luild, signifies the keeping one's self 
to a thing. SATISFACTION, in 
Latin satisjactio, c.ompouuded of satis 
and fario, signilles the making or 
having enough. 

Contentment lies in ourselves : satis- 
faction is derived from external ob- 
jects. One is contentcAl when one 
w is lies for no more: one is satisfied 
when one has obtained all one wishes. 
The contented man has always enough ; 
the satisfied man has only enough for 
the time lieing. The contented man 
will not be dissatisfied ; but he w’ho 
looks for satisfaction will never be con- 
tented. Contentment is the absence 
of pain ; satisfaction is positive plea- 
sure. Contentment is accompanied 
with the enjoyment of what one has; 
satisfaction is often quickly followed 
with the alloy of wanting more. A 
contented man can never be miserable ; 
a satisfied man can scarcely he long 
happy. Contentment is a permanent 
and habitual state of mind ; it is the 
restriction of all our thoughts, views, 
and desires, within the compass of 
present possession and enjoyment : satis- 
faction is a partial and turbulent state 
cf the feelings, which awakens rather 
than deadens desire. Contentment is 
suited to our prest^nt condition ; it ac- 
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commodates itself to the vicissitudes of 
human life : satisfaction belongs to no 
created being ; one satisfied desire 
engenders another that demands satis-^ 
faction. Contentment is within the 
reach of the poor man, to whom it is a* 
continual feast; but satisfaction has 
never hoeii procured by wealth, however 
enormous, or ambition, however bound- 
less and succes.sful. We should thero- 
fore look for the contented man w'hero 
there are the fewest means of being 
satisfied. Our duty bids us bo eo;j- 
tented ; our desires ask to bo satisfied • 
but our duty is assoeiuted with our hap- 
piness ; our desires arc the sources of 
our misery. 

Tnu‘ hnppiiu>5s is bi no plncp ooiiniiM, 

Hut still is loiitui ill a cunteutvii iiiitul. ANUNYMoi'.t, 

WoniiMi wlio havi* hriMi initnird soiuo tiim*. not 
it ill tlii'ir iiivuls to ilmw uil(>r thfui a iiiiiikm'- 
oiis train of IoHdwim's, liiid thidr sutisfiirt.oii in thu 
l<o.ss(‘Kiiitiu ol'oao ntau'n iutatl. Si'Kcta'jok. 

When taken in a partial ap])lieation 
to particular objects, there are cases in 
which A'e ouglit nut to be contented^ 
and whore wc may with propriety look 
for permanent satisfaction. We cannot 
be contented to do less than our duty 
requires; wc may justly ha satisfied with 
the couscioiisuess of having done our 
duty. 

No inati Hhoiild txi amtentrd with iiimiudr that ho 
bandy dooH widl, but ho tilioiild pvrforni ovorylldu^t 
in tiiu iM'st manner hu is aide, Stkkmc. 

It if) necessary to an easy and happy life to pussesi 
oiir minds in smdi a manner us tu bu well sab\jietl 
with our own renuetions. STkk:i.K. 

continual, pfkpftual, 

CONSTANT. 

CONTINUAL, in French 
Latin continuus, from c<ijitineo to hold 
or keep together, signifies keeping to- 
gether without intermission. PER- 
PETUAL, in French perpelueU Latin 
perpetualiSf from perpeto, compounded 
oXper and peto to seek thorouglily, sig- 
nifies going on every where and at all 
times. CU N ST A N T, p . Constancy. 

What is continual admits of no inter- 
ruption : what is perpetual admits of no 
termination. There may be an end to 
that wliich is continual^ and there may 
be intervals in that which is perpetual. 
Rains are continual in the tropical 
climates at certain seasons ; complaints 
among the lower orders are perhetual^ 
but they are frequently without lounda- 
tion. There is a continual passing and 
repassing in the streets of the metropolis 
during the day ; the w’orld, and all that 
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it contains, are subject to perpetual 
change. 

. Open your ears, for which of you will stop 
^riie veut of hearing when luuit rumour speaks? 

Upon my tongue continual sianders ride, 

The whiuli iu every Lauguagu 1 piuuounce. 

Shakspkake. 

If afnuenco of fortune unhappily runcur to fax our 
the incliiiations of the yoiithtul, amusemeiitH and 
divL'rsiuus succeod in a.perjM tuat round. Ui.aik. 

Constant f like continiiaU admits of 
no interruption, and it also admits of no 
change ; what is continual may not 
always continue in the same state ; but 
what is constant remains in the same 
state : continual is therefore applied to 
that which is expected to cease ; and 
constant to that which ought to last. 
A nervous person may fancy he hears 
continual noises. It will bo the constant 
endeax’our of a peaceable man to li^e 
peaceably. 

’Tis all blank sadness or continual tpars. Pope. 
'I'hc w orld's n sct'im of changes, and to be 
(Jonttnnt in nature, wore iiictiuataiicy. Cow'i.EV. 

Continual may sometimes have a 
moral application ; as when we say, 
contentment is a continual feast ; to 
have a continual enjoyment in any 
tiling : constant is properly applied to 
moral objects. 

W'here shall wc And the man who hioks out for 
one who places her chief happiness in the praetico 
of virtue, and makes her duty her cunlinuM/ pleasure? 

SPEC'IATUK. 

And there cut off 

From social life, I felt u cuustant Ueaiii. Thomson. 

CONTINUAL, CONTINUED. 

CONTINUAL. CONTINUED, v. 
Continual^ both mark length of dura- 
tion, but the former admits of a certain 
degree of interruption, which the latter 
does not. What is continual may have 
fre(|ueiit pauses; what is continued 
ceases only to teiiiiiiiatc. Ruins are 
continual which are frequently re- 
pealed ; so noises in a tumultuous street 
are continual : the bass in music is said 
to be continued; the niirtli of a drunken 
party m one continued noise. Continual 
interruptions abate the vigour of appli- 
cation and create disgust : in countries 
situated near the poles, there is one 
continued darkness for the space of five 
or six months, during which time the 
inhabitants are obliged to leave the 
place. 

And gulphy Simoli« rolling to the main 
llelmeU and »hu*lda uiid gufilike heroca alain: 
TImm), tuin*d by Plicebui trum tl eir wouUd ways. 
Delug d the remptre nine cvnlinuat uaya. Pupi. 
Our life U one eontinued toil for fame. Maktyn. 


Continual respects the duration of 
actions only ; continued is likewise ap- 
plied to the extent or course of things : 
rumours are talking, walk- 

ing, running, and the like, are continual; 
hut a line, a scries, a scene, or a stream 
of water, is continued. 

To Tuee my thoughts 

Continual climb. Thomson. 

By too intense and continued application, our 
feeble powers would soon be worn out. Ulaik. 

CONTINUANCE, CONTINUATION, 
DURATION. 

CONTINUANCE, from the intran- 
sitive verb to continue^ denotes the state 
of continuing or being carried on further. 
CONTINUATION, from the tran- 
sitive verb continue, denotes the act of 
continuing or carrying on further. The 
continuance is said of that which itself 
continues; the continuation of that 
which is continued by some other 
agency : as the continuance of the rain ; 
tlie continuation of a history, work, 
line, &c. 

That pleasure is nut of greater continuance which 
arises bum tlie prejudice or malice uf the hcareis. 

Addison. 

The Pythagorean Irunsmigrutiun, the sensual hn- 
hitution uf the MulumietHii, and the shady realms uf 
Plutu, du all agree ill theinuiu |>uint, thecuNOauafiDn 
of our existence. Bekkeley. 

As the species is said to be continued^ 
the word continuation is most properly 
applied in this case. 

These things must lie works of Providence for the 
contiHUdtiuH of the .species. Bay. 

And the use of the word continuance» 
as in the following example, is irregular. 

Providence seems to have equally divided the 
whole mass of mankird into different sexes, that 
every wuiiinn may have her husband, and tliat both 
may etiuully cuutiibute to the contitmnee Of the 
species. . AhuiaoN. 

Coniinuatice and DURATION are 
both eraplo>ed for the time of co'^tinu- 
ing ; things may be of long continuance 
or of long duration : but continuance is 
used only with regard to the action; 
duration with regard to the thing and 
its existence. Whatever is occasionally 
done, and soon to be ended, is not for a 
continuance; whatever is made, and 
soon destroyed, is not of long duration ; 
there are many excellent institutions in 
England which promise to be of no less 
continuance than utility. Duration 
is with us a relative term ; things are 
of long or short duration by compa> 
rison : the duration of the world, and all 
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Bublunary objects, is nothing in regard 
tueternily. 

We see the auger of Achilles in its birtti, continue 
ance, and effects. Pops. 

Mr. Locke observes, ** that we get the idea of 
time and duration, by reflecting on that train of 
ideas whicli succeed one another in our minds.” 

AnuisoN. 

CONTINUATION, CONTINUITY. 

CONTINUATION fv. Cojitinu^ 
ance) signifies either the act of continu- 
ing, as to undertake the continuation 
or continuing of a history : 

Tile sun ascending into the nurthern signs beget- 
tctii iirst a temperate tient, which by his .*ittpr<iacli 
unto the solstice lie inteiidetii; ami by cantiniuition 
the saiiie even upon declinatiou. 

UuuWNE. Vulgar El rors» 

Or tho thing continued ; as to read 
the continuation of a history, that is,' 
tho history continued. 

TIti* rteh country from thence to Portici covered 
witii noble itouxes and gardens, and appearing tuiiy 
a cuhtinHdtiun of the oily. liuv i > onk . 

CONTINUITY denotes the quality 
of biulics holding together without inter- 
ruption ; there are bodies of so little 
continuitij, that they v\ill crumble to 
pieces on tho slightest touch. 

A iKKly always perceives tlie passages by which it 
iiiMnnriles ; feels the impulse of another b<Kly wl»ere 
It yields thereto; peicetves tin? sep.irathm <»f its con- 
/luNdy, uud for H time resists it: in line, iierceiHtou 
is difutsed thruugli all iiaiure. Haoun. 

So likewise in the moral application. 

sprightly breast domuiids 
Incessant rapture ; life, a tedious loud, 

Denied its continuity ul joy. SiiENvroNE. 

TO CONTINUE, REMAIN, STAY. 

CONTINUE, V. Continual, jwr- 
P'Uual. REMAIN, in Latin renianeo, 
Jtt compounded of re and inanco, Greek 
fitvto, Hebrew omad to tarry. STAY is 
but a variation of the word stand. 

The idea of keeping to an object is 
common to these terms. To continue 
is associated with a state of action ; to 
remain with a state of re.st: we are 
said to continue to speak, walk, or do 
anything, to continue in action or 
motion; to remain stationary, or in a 
position. 

Whatever you can do, continue to do. Joiinhok. 

Pesce made two attempts, and astonished the 
spectators by the time he remained under water. 

1)hyi>une. 

So likewise in application to the out- 
ward condition or the state of mind, 
continue denotes that which is active 
and positive; remain, that which is 


quiescent and tranquil : to continue in 
a course, or in a oelief ; to continue 
steadlast. 

1 continued resolute in pressing it. Tkmpi.k. 

Experience next to tliee I owe, , 

Rest guide, not following thee 1 had remain'd 
In ignorance. Milton. 

The same distinction exists between 

these words when things are tho sub- 
jects : a war continues ; a stone i^emains 
in the place whore it is put. 

The serpi'Ut in Ilumer's secuud Iliad devoured 
eight young sparrows uitli tiiuir dani.Mhioh was by 
Calclias interpreted to signify that the siege of Troy 
should continue nine nliole years. 1 'ottku. 

They are building an enormous engine which tliey 
call St. Rosalia's triumplial car. Fiom the m/.u of 
it. ouo would imagine it were’ for ever to rem-tin on 
the sjMh where jt is erected. Rkvhoni. . 

Continue is fre(|uontly taken abso- 
lutely for continuing in action : remain, 
from tlie particle rr, has a relative sig- 
nification to something else: tho sick- 
ness or the rain continues ; I will use 
my utmost endeavours as long as health 
remains. 

Down rush’d tlie ruin 
Iinpetnons, and continued till tlie earth 
No more was seen. Mii.ton. 

1 will he true to tliee, preserve thee ever, 

The sad eotnpiiiiioii of this faithful hn-ast, 

While life and thought remain. Rowk, 

Continue and remain arc used in re- 
spect of place ; stay is used in that of 
connexion only. Continue is indellnitti 
in its application and signillcation ; as 
to continue in town or in the country ; 
to remain is an involuntary act ; as a 
.soldier remains at his post, or a person 
remains in prison : stay is a voluntary 
act ; as to stay at a friend’s, or with a 
friend. 

I have seen some Roman C'liiuilie nnlhors wtio 
tell us, that vicious writers continue in puig.itory so 
lout; as the influence of their wiitiugs eoM/c'/ito/*' upuii 
posterity. Aooison. 

Mr. Pryn was soiit to a eantle in tlie island of 
Jersey, Dr. Hastwick to Sciily, and Mr. Rurtmi to 
CJueriisey, where thi‘y remained iineuiistdered, and 
truly 1 Utouglit uupitied (^for tliny were men of no 
virtue or merit), for the space of two years. 

^ Ularenoow. 

Where'er I go. my soul shall stay with thoCft 
'Tis but my shallow that 1 take away. JfavuEN. 

TO CONTINUE, PERSEVERE, PKRSI.ST, 
PURSUE, PROSECUTE. 

CONTINUE,!;. Continual. PER- 
SEVERE, in French perseverer, Latin 
perseverare, compounded of per and 
sever us strict and steady, signifies to be 
steady throughout or to the end. PER- 
SIST, in French persister, Latin per^ 
ststo, compounded of per and sisto or 
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a7o, sijrnifies to stand hy or to a thing. 
PURSUE and PROSECUTE, in 
. French poursuivre, come from the 

• Latin prosequor and its participle pro- 

^seoutuSt signifying to follow after or 

* keep on with. 

The idea of not setting aside is 
common to these terms, which is the 
sense of continue without any qualifi- 
cation ; the other terms, which are all 
species of continuinff^ include likewise 
some collateral idea which distinguishes 
them from the first, as well as from 
each other. Coittmue is comparable 
rniii persevere enul persist in the neuter 
sense ; with pursue and prosecute in 
the active sense. To contitiue is simply 
to do as one has done hitherto ; to jtcj'- 
severe is to continue without wishing to 
cdiangc, or from a positive desire to 
attain an object ; io persist is to continue 
from a determination or will not to cease. 
The act of continuinfr^ therefore, spe- 
cifics no characteristic of the agent ; 
that of persevcfinff or persisting marks 
a direct temper of mind ; the former is 
always used in a good sense, the latter 
ill an indifferent or bad sense. We con- 
tinue from habit or casualty ; wc per- 
severe from rellection and the exercise 
of our judgnieiit; we persist from at- 
tachment. It is not the most exalted 
virtue to continue in a good course 
merely because we have been in the 
habit of so doing ; what is done from 
habit merely, without any fixed piin- 
ciple, is always exposed to change from 
the influence of passion or evil counsel : 
there is real virtue in the act j^erse- 
verance^ without which many of our 
best intentions would remain unfulfilled, 
and our best pfans would be defeated : 
those who do not persevere can do no 
essential good ; and those who do per- 
severe often effect what has appeared 
to be impracticable ; of this truth the 
discoverer of America is a remarkable 
proof, who, in spite of every mortifica- 
tion, rebuff, and disappointment, per^ 
severed in calling the attention of 
monarehs to his project, until lie at 
length obtained the assistance requisite 
for effecting the discovery of a new 
world. 

Alidalltfii continying to extend lii» former im- 
proM'nients, benutilled thi* whole prospect with 
gloves and fountaina. Addisok. 

If we ffrsevere io studying to do our duly to- 
wards Uod anti man, we shall meet with the e»>tei*m, 
ioTC> and couAdenee of those wlm are around iia. 

Hiatr. 


If they in pointing their batteries to (at) 

particular persons, oo laws of war forbid the making 
reprisals. Auoison. 

The Romans have not observed this 
distinction between perseverare and 
per sister e; for they say, “In erroro 
perseverare:" Cicero. “ Adultimuni 
perseverare Livy. “ In eadem im- 
pudcntiii LrvY. “ In pro- 

posito persistere Cicero. Probably 
in imitation of them, examples are to 
he found in English writers of the nso 
of persevere in the bad sense, and of 
persist in the good sense ; but the dis- 
tinction is now invariably observed. 
Persevere is employed only in maticrs 
of some moment, in things of sufficient 
importance to demand a steady purpose 
of the mind ; jwrsist may be (mii ployed 
in that wliicli is tnlliri;:, iT not bad : n 
learner perseveres in bis sluflics, in 
order to arrive at th(i necessary di'grco 
of improvement; a child j>ersisls in 
making a request until he has ob- 
tained the object of his desire : tlu*re is 
always wisdom in perseveranee, on on 
though unsuccessful ; there is mostly 
folly, caprice, or obstinacy, in persist- 
ence : how different the man who per- 
severes in the cultivation of his talents, 
from him who only persists in main- 
taining falsehoods or supporting errors ! 

Put iiMice anil per$cvminrc overcome the grentest 
diniculties. lliciiAHDSoN. 

'I'he Ari.u)** themselves, who were prrsent, siib- 
RcrilM'd iil^o (lo ilu* Niceno creed), not tliat they 
meant siueeivly and in deed to Ibisake their eru*r, 
but only to escape ileprivatUm and exile, wliieli tlioy 
saw tliey could imt avoid, openly persist n./ in their 
ibrnier opiuionM. when the greater part liad Coiieiuiied 
avraiiist them, and that with the emperor'- royal 
a-seut. lIooKi-.H. 

Continue^ wlien compared with per- 
severe or persisty is always coupled with 
modes of action : but in comparison 
with pursue •or frrosecute, it is always 
followed by some object: wc continue 
to do, persevere or persist in doing 
something : but wo continue^ pur sit e^ 
or prosecute some object which we w ish 
to bring to perfection by additional 
labour. Continue is equally indefinite 
as in the former case ; pursue and pro- 
secute both comprehend collateral ideas 
respecting the disposition of the agent, 
and the nature of the object: to con- 
tinue is to go on with a thing as it has 
been begun ; to pursue and prosecute 
is to coniinus by some prescribed rule, 
or in some particular manner : a work 
is continued ; a plan, measure, or line 
of conduct is pursued ; an undertaking 
or a design is prosecuted: we may 
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continue the work of another in order 
to supply a deficiency : we may pursue 
a plan that emanates either from our- 
selves or another ; we prosecute our 
own work only in order to obtain some 
peculiar object: continue^ therefore, 
expresses less than pursucy and this 
less than prosecute : the history of 
England has been continued down to 
the present period by different writers ; 
Smollett has|?Mr^Meii the same plan us 
Hume, in the continuation of his his- 
tory ; Cai)tain Cook prosecuted his work 
of discovery in three several voyages. 
To continue is itself altogether an in- 
<lifierent action ; to pursue and prosecute 
are coinnicndable actions : the latter 
still more than the former : it is a mark 
of great instability not to continue any 
thing that we begin ; it betrays a great 
want of prudence and discernment not 
to pursue some plan on every occasion 
which requires method ; it is the cha- 
racteristic of a persevering mind to 
prosecute whatever it has deemed Nvorthy 
to enter upon. 

Aa»»r liaviuK I'otituun**! for pimor to regint tompta- 
tion, is so iin incongruity in not rontmu- 
tug llie stniggic, tliat wo bluHh at tun tlitxiKlit, and 
pers*vere, lest wc lose all revorcuco for tiorsclvcs. 

It AWKKSWOUTII. 

I.<Ntk round tlic liabitalilc world, lunv few 
Know tiicir own good, or knowing it, pursue. 

DnYorn. 

Will y« not now the pair of sages praise, 

W lio the same utid pursued by buvurul wa\s? 

Duvdkn. 

Tlicrc ^\ill be some study which every roan more 
Kr.iliiusly prosecutes, some darling subject on whicti 
litf is principally plcasi’d to conxcrsc. JoiiNhuN. 


CONTRACTED, CONFINED, NAKROVV. 

Thksk words agree in denoting a 
limited space; but CONTRACTED, 
from contraho to draw together, signi- 
fying drawn into a smaller compass than 
it might otherwise be in, and CON- 
FINED (v.BoumlJt signifying brought 
within unusually small bounds, are said 
of that which is made or becomes so by 
circumstances. NARROW, which is 
a variation of wear, denotes a quality 
belonging naturally or otherwise to a 
material body. A limb is said to be 
contracted which is drawn up by disease ; 
a situation is confined which has not 
the necessary or usual degree of open 
space ; a road or a room is narrow. 

And yon bright arch 

Contracted, bends into a du»ky vault. Thomwom 
T he presence of every createil lieiog is conHned 
tu ariTtuin measure of space, and consequently his 
oliservation is stinted to a certain number of oiijects. 

Aonisow. 


Each in his narrate cell forever laid, 

The rude furefathers of the hamlet sleep. Cha y. 

These terms arc figuratively applied 
to moral objects with the same distinc- 
tion : the mind is contracted by educa- 
tion or habit ; a person’s views arc* 
confined by reason of his ignorance ; 
people have for the most part a temper 
narrow by nature. 

Notwithstaiidiiig a niirrou', contracted temper be 
that wliich obtain '4 musi in the world, we must not 
therefore conclude this tu be the genuine chiiuie- 
taristic of mankind. tiKovK, 

In its ]>rcsent h.-ihilation, the soul is plainly 001 
fined ill its oper.itiuns. Ill, a lu. 

UcsentmcMits are not easily dislodged from niirrow 
minds. CuMiticKi.AN i*. 

TO CONTRADICT, DEN Y, OiM*OSi:. 

CONTRADICT, fioin the Ealiji 
contra ami dictum, .siguifu's a speeeli 
against a speerh. 13ENV\ in Freneli 
denier, Latin (leu(>;io, is compoiimled of 
dCy nCt and ago or dieo, and signifies to 
say no. OFFOSK, in Froiicli opposer, 
Latin oppostii, perfect of (ypjmno, fnnn 
op or ob mmXponOy signilles to throw in 
the way or against a thing. 

To contradict, as the origin of the 
word sulliciently demdes, is to set up 
one assertitiii against another, but it 
does not necessarily imply an intentional 
act. The contradiction may lio in the 
force of the terms, whence logicians i-all 
those propositions contradictory whi(‘h 
in all their terms are directly opposed 
to each other : as, “ All men are liars 
" No men are liars.” A person may 
contradict himself, or two witnesses 
may contradict each other who have 
had no cominuiiication. 

The Jews hold ihiit in case, two rahln'es should 
contradict one another, they were yet bound lo 
lielieve the cunlrudicfurt/ UNsertions of IhiiIi. Som ii. 

To deny is to assert the falsehood of 
anoihcr’s asseitioii, and is iheroforo a 
direct and personal act ; as to deny any 
one’s statement. 

When the partieii nnme to a fhet which in nITIrmed 
on one aide un<l dc'itci/ on llie other, then they me 
said to be at iaaue. Ilf. ackhtonk. 

Contradictions may be given at the 
pleasure or for the coiiveiiienco of the 
parties ; denials are made in support 
either of truth or falsehood, in matters 
of fact or matters of opinion. 

There are many who And a pieaxiire in contradict.- 
ing the comm'Ui refiorts of fame, nnd spreading 
abroad the weaknesses of an exalted churauter. 

Adoisox. 

None deny that there is a God hiitUiose for w hom 
it iiinkvih that there were no God, Bacon. 

k2 
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One contradicts in direct terms by 
asserting something contrary ; one de- 
nies by advancing arguments, or sug- 
•gesting doubts or difficulties. These 
terms may therefore both be used in 
'reference to disputations. We may 
tiie truth of a position by contradicting 
tiie assertions that are advanced in its 
support. 

In tli« Sneratic way of dispute, you agree to every 
tiling yuur op]ionent advunees; in the Ariatutelic, 
you lire Htill dniyiug iind contradicting some part 
or oilu'i* of what lie aays. AnnmoM. 

Contradiction and denial arc conrimonty 
performed by words only; opposition 
by any kind of action or mode of expres- 
sion. Wo may therefore sometimes 
(yppose by contradiction ^ aUbough not 
properly by denial ; contradicting and 
opjynsing being both voluntary acts, 
denying fre<iuently a matter of necessity 
or fill* self-defence. 

John'.on cmisideied Garrick to he ns it were his 
propeity ; lie would allow no man either to hlamu or 
pruiMO Garrick without contradu'ting liirn. 

SiH .loainrA Rktnoi.iis. 

One of the company began to rally him (an hiQdel) 
upon hi« dovotiun on bhipboard, winch the «, her 
denied in so histh terms, that it produced tin* lie 
both sides, and ended in a duel. Annisoi 

'riie introduction of the hill may he opposed , « 
tlie bill ilstdfinay at either of the readings. 

llkACKSTONE. 

TO CONTRIVE, DEVISE, INVENT. 

CONTRIVE, in French cnntroiwer, 
compounded of con and trouver^ sig- 
nifies to find out by putting together. 
DEVISE, compounded of r/c and vlye^ 
in Latin visits seen, signifies to show or 
present to the mind. INVENT, in 
Latin inventus, piirliciple of inrenio, 
compounded of in and venio, signifies 
to come or bring into the mind. 

Contriving requires less exercise ot 
the thoughts than devising : we contrive 
on familiar and common occasions ; we 
devise in seasons of difficulty and trial. 
A contrivance is simple and obvious to 
n plain understanding: a device is 
complex and far-fetched ; it requires a 
ready conception and a degree of art. 
Conirivances serve to supply a defi- 
ciency, or increase a convenience ; de- 
vices are employed to extricate from 
danger, to remove an evil, or forward a 
scheme : the history of Robinson Crusoe 
derives considerable interest from the 
relation of the various contrivances by 
w^icb he provided himself with the 
first articles of necessity and comfort ; 
the history of robbers and adventurers 
is full of the various devices by which 


they endeavour to carry on their projects 
of plunder, or elad3 the vigilance of 
their pursuers. 

In a word, what was said of Cinna might well bn 
applied to him. He hud a head tu conttine, and a 
tongue to perbuaiie, ami a hand to execute any 
mischief. Clarendon. 

As I have lo.ig lived in Kent, and there often 
heaid how the Kentish men evaded the cumpteror 
by earning green liuiigbs over th ir heads, it put 
me in iniiid of practising this device againht Mr. 
Simper. Steele. 

To contrive and devise do not express 
so much as to invent : we contrive and 
devise in small matters ; we invent in 
those of greater moment. Contriving 
and devising respect the manner of 
doing things ; inventing comitrchends 
the action and the thing it.self; the 
former are but the new fashioning of 
things that already exist ; tlie latter is, 
as it were, the creation of sometbing 
new : to contrive and devise arc inten- 
tional actions, the result of a speci fuj 
effort ; invention naturally arises from 
the exertion of an inherent power: we 
require thought and combination to con- 
trive or devise ; ingenuity is the faculty 
which is exerted in int'enting, A device 
is often employed for bad and fraudulent 
purposes ; contrivances mostly servt* 
the innocent purposes of life; inven 
tions are mostly good unless they are 
stories invented, which are always ialso. 

My Rentciin* is for open war: of wiles 
Mote uiiexpert 1 bo.ist not ; them let itiose 
Contrive who need, or wlieti ihey need, not now. 

Mu TON. 

The hriskent nectar 

Shall be his drink, and all th ambrosial eates 

All can devise for wanton up, elite 

Furnibli his banquet. Narii. 

Aichitoc'.uru. piiiiiting, and sttitu.iry, were invented 
with the design to lilt up hiiniun nuluie. AunibON. 

TO CONTROVERT, DISPUTE. 

CONTROVERT, compounded of 
the Latin contra and verto, signifies to 
turn against another in discourse, or 
direct one’s self against another. DIS- 
PUTE, v. To argue, debate. 

To controvert has regard to specu- 
lative {Kiints ; to dispute re.spects matters 
of fact : there is more of opposition in 
controversy ; more of doubt in disput- 
ing : a sophist controverts ; a sceptic 
disputes: the plainest and sublimest 
truths of the Gospel have been all con- 
troveided in their turn by the self-suffi- 
cient inquirer : the autlienticity of the 
Bible itself has been disputed by some 
few individuals : the existence of a God 
by still fewer. Controversy is worse 
than an unprofitable task ; instead of 
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eliciting truth, it does but expose the 
failings of tho paHies engaged : disput- 
ing is not so personal, and consequently 
not so objectionable : wo never controvert 
any point without seriously and de- 
cidedly intending to oppose the notions 
of another ; we may sometimes dispute 
a point for the sake of friendly argu- 
ment, or the desire of information : 
theologians and politicians are the 
greatest controversialists : it is the 
business of men in general to (lisf,ute 
whatever ought not to be taken for 
granted. 

TtiM domoUsliiui; of Dunkirk was so on<;i‘rIy in- 
•sisiivl on, anil so \%arnily contiuvtirteti, as h<ul liku to 
have produced a ch.illen^'c. nunoKLi.. 

Avoid disputes as much us possiltle. liuDahCL. 

CON TU M A C Y , 11 K B i: L I.ION . 

CONTUMACY, from the Latin co//- 
tumax^ Ci)mp()unded of contra and 
tunieo to swell, signifles the swelling 
one's self up by way of resistance. 
RKBKLLION, in Lfiiiix rebellion from 
rcbclfo or re and bcllo to war in return, 
signifies carrying on war against those 
to whom we owe, and have before paid, 
a lawful subjection. 

Resistance to lawful authority is the 
common idea included in tlie signifiea- 
tion of both these terms, but contumacy 
does not express so much as rebellion : 
the contumacious resist only occasion- 
ally ; the rebel resists systematically : 
tho contumacious stand only on certain 
points, and oppose the individual ; tho 
rebel sets himself up against the au- 
thority itself: the contumacious thwart 
ainl contradict, they never resort to open 
violence ; the rebel acts only by main 
force: contumacy shelters itself under 
the plea of equity and justice ; rebellion 
sets all law and order at deHancc. 

The censur tuld th« criminal that he »{Kjke in con- 
tempt of the court, and that he sliuuld be proceeded 
against for contumuci/. AnnisoN. 

TIte mother of W'aller was the daiigliter of John 
Hampden of Hampden, in the same county, and 
sister to Hampden the zealot of rebellion. Joumson. 

CONVENIENT, SUITABLE. 

CONVENIENT, v. Commodious. 
SUITABLE. V. Conformable. 

Convenient regards the circumstances 
of the individual ; suitable respects the 
established opinions of mankind, and is 
closely connected with moral propriety * 
nothing is convenient which does not 
favour one’s purpose : nothing is suitable 
which does not suit the person, place. 


and thing : whoever has anything to 
ask of another must take a convenient 
opportunity in order to ensure success ; . 
his address on such an occasion would* 
be very unsuitable if he affected to 
claim as a right what he ought to solicit 
as a favour. 

If liny miiii think it convenient to scum good, h>l 
him Im> nu iinlci d, and then his goodneai will appear 
to every hody’a autiiilHctiuii. Txllothun'. 

Pleasure in general is the consiHinentappreliensiDn 
of a suitnb'e olijeet, suitably applied to a rightly dis- 
pused faeiiUy. Mouth. 

CONVERSANT, EAMlLlAIt^ 

CONVERSANT, from converse, 
signilles turning over and over, conse- 
quently becoming acquainted. FA- 
MILIAR, from the Latin familiaris to 
he of the same family, signifies the 
closest connexion. 

An acquaintance with things is im- 
pliinl in both these terms, but the latter 
expresses something more particular 
Ilian the former. A person is conversant 
in mutters that come frcc|iiently beloro 
his notice ; he is familiar with such as 
form the daily routine of his business : 
one who is not a professed lawyer may 
be conversant with the (picstions of law 
which occur on ordinary occasions ; but 
one who is skilled in his profession will 
he familiar wifli all cases which may 
possibly 1)0 employed in support of a 
cause : it is advisable to be conversant 
with tho ways of tho world ; but to bo 
familiar with the greater part of them 
would not redound to one’s credit or ad- 
vantage. 

]'hi* waking man \h conrersrmt v;\i\i thr world of 
nutun*: wIhmi Iio he ri>uruittoii piivati* world 

that in pui'limilur tu himtiulf. ^ AnuiKON. 

Grovi»)», lioldi, and mendowa, an* at any nimKoii of 
tha year plraHiiiit It) l(M>k upon, Imt never so much 
an ID the upeiiing of the rtpriii;.', w iteri tliey an* all 
new and fresli with tlie lirst glusu of them, and n a 
yet too familiar to the eye. Aduikun. 

CONVERSATION, DIALOGUE, CON- 
FERENCE, COItLOQUY. 

CONVERSATION denotes the act 
of holding converse {v. Communion). 
DIALOGUE, in French La- 
tin dialogus, Greek compound- 

ed of and \oyoQ, sigiiifltfs a speech 
between two. CONFERENCE, from 
the Latin con and fero to put together, 
signifies consulting together on sub- 
jects. COLLOQUY, in Latin collo- 
quium. fntm col or con and loquor to 
speak, signifies the art of talking to- 
gether. 
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A conversation is always something 
actually held between two or more 
persons ; a dialogue is mostly fictitious, 
•and written as if spoken : any number 
of persons may take part in a conversa- 
*tiony but a dialogue always refers to the 
two persons who are expressly engaged : 
a conversation may be desultory, in 
whicli each takes bis part at pleasure; 
a dialogue is formal, in which there will 
always be reply and rejoinder : a conver- 
sation may he carried on by any signs 
besides w.irds, which are addressed per- 
sonally to the individual present ; a 
diahighe must always consist of express 
words : a prince holds frequent conver- 
sa lions with his ministers on aifairs of 
state ; Cicero wrote dialogues on the 
nature of the gods, and many later 
writers have adopted the dialogue form 
as a vehicle for conveying their senti- 
ments : a conference is a species of con- 
versation ; a colloquy is a species of 
dialogue : a conversation is indefinite as 
to the subject, or the parties engaged in 
it; a conjerence is confined to particular 
subjects and dcscrii»tions of persons ; a 
conversation is mostly (x^casional; a 
conference is always specitically ap- 
pointed : a conversation is mostly on 
indillbrent matters; a conference is 
mostly on national or public concerns : 
we have a conversation as friends ; we 
have a conference as ministers of state. 
The dialogue naturally limits the num- 
ber to two ; the colloquy is indefinite as 
to number: tlicre may bo dialogues^ 
therefore?, which are not colloquies ; but 
every colloquy may be denominated a 
dialogue. 

1 lliiil Ko tnuoU Aratiic! and PorsiaQ to read, that 
all in) IciAun* in a muuiiiif; i« hardly siinicU'ni for a 
lliouMaiidth })arl of iho roudiiig that would be agree- 
iildn and ust-ful, aM 1 wish to be a match lit convvr- 
siitiim nitli the U'arucd iiulhes whom I hai>i)eii to 

■ct. SiK W. J0NE8 

Aurengzcho is wiitlou in rhyme, and has the np 
l>ettrauc«f of being tho iimst elaborate t»f all Dryden's 
olayt. The iHTsonageH arc inijH'rial, but the dia 
U oUeu dumestie, and therefor*; HU.scei)tible of 
(tenlimeuts acconimo4<'Ued to fumrliar iucidents. 

JoHNsot:. 

'I'he r.oiiftrtnce belwetMi (iabriel and Siitaii 
abounds atth (tentimeiits i>ru{K:j: tor the uicasioDiund 
Miitablo to the persons of the two speakers. 

A tjoi&oy. 

The close of this divine roUoquy (Indweeii the 
V'nther and the Sun), with llie hyiiiri of Angels that 
fidlues, are wuuderlhUy beautiful and |)oetical. 

Aopisun. 


CONVERT, PROSELYTE. 

CON VERT, from the Latin converto, 
signifies changed to something in con- 
formity with the views of another. 


PROSELYTE, from the Greek Trpotnj- 
Xt/roc And irpofffpx^y'^h signifies come 
over to the side of another. 

Convert is more extensive in its sense 
and application than proselyte : convert 
in its full sense includes every change 
of opinion, without respect to the sub- 
ject ; proselyte^ in its original applica- 
tion, denoted changes only from one re- 
ligious belief to another: there are 
many converts to particular doctrines 
of Christianity, and from the 

Pagan, Jewish, or Mahomedan, to the 
Christian faith ; but the word proselyte 
has since acquired an application 
which distinguishes it from convert. 
Conversion is a more voluntary act than 
j)ros(dytis?n ; it emanates entirely fnmi 
the mind of the agent, independently of 
foreign intlucnce ; it extends not merely 
to the abstract or speculative opinions 
of the individual, but to tho whole cur- 
rent of his feelings and spring of his 
actions : it is the conversion of the heart 
and soul. Proselylism is an outward 
act, which need not extend beyond the 
conformity of one’s words and actions to 
a certain rule : convert is therefore 
always taken in a good sense; it bears 
on the face of it the stamp of sincerity ; 
proselyte is a term of more ambiguous 
meaning; the proselyte is often the 
creature and tool of a party ; there may 
be many proselytes where there are no 
converts. The conversion of a sinner 
is the work of God's grace, either by his 
special interposition, or by the ordinary 
inlluence of his Iloly Word on the 
heart ; partisans are always anxious to 
make proselytes to their own party. 

A hflinver may b«* I'xcnsi'd by llu* must hardened 
athuint I'm- utuloaxuiirin^ to make him a runrert, be- 
cause he dues it with an eye to both their interest*. 

Addison. 

False teuehok-K commonly make use of base, and 
low, and tem|iur.il eoiisideraiioua, of little trick.s and 
devices, to in<ike disciples uud gain pruielfyteit. 

TllXO'l SON. 

TO CONVICT, DETECT. 

CONVICT, from the Latin convictus, 
participle of convinco to make manifest, 
signifies to make guilt clear. DE- 
TECT, from the Latin delectus, parti- 
ciple of detego, compounded of the pri- 
vative de and tego tt> cover, signifies to 
uncover or lay open guilt. 

A person is convicted by means ot 
evidence ; he is detected by means of 
ocular demonstration. One is convicted 
of having been the perpetrator of some 
evil deed ; one is detected in the very 
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act of committing the deed. Whatever 
serves to prove the guilt of anotlier is 
said to convict^ whether the conviction 
be by others or by one s self: a man 
may be convicted in his own mind, as 
well as in the opinion of others, before 
a public tribunal, or by private indi- 
viduals ; detection is confined to the act 
of the individual, which is laid open to 
others. 

Ailvice is not bocunxe it lays «s open 

to um'Xjii'ctfil reyrt't, or rnnvirts us of any fi'nlt 
had (‘sciipfd our notivis ))ut bi'cause it Mhowti 
us that we are kuowu to others us uell us ourselves. 

Johnson. 

Kvery meiulnw of gociety ft'els and aeknowh'ilf^es 
lire iieressity oi detecting crimes. Johnson. 

TO CONVICT, CONVINCK, PEUSUAOK. 

To CONVICT {v. To couvict) is to 
satisfy a person of another's guilt or 
error. To CONVINCE is to satisfy 
the person himself of the truth or false- 
hood of a thing. 

A person may be convicted of heresy, 
if it bo proved to the satisfaction of 
others ; he may he convinced that 
(he opinion which he has hold is here- 
tical. So a person may ho convicted 
who is involuntarily convinced of his 
error, hut ho is convinced if he is made 
.sensible of his error without any force 
on his own mind. One is convicted 
only of that which is false or bad, but 
one is convinced of that which is true 
as well as that which is false. The 
noun conviction is used in both the 
.sen.scs of convict and convince. 

When Ibo Apostlu, tliori'furt*, mjuirt'lh nbility to 
vonrut licrcticg, run wt* think h« judi'cili it nn- 
lawful and not rather needful to UKe thf piiiicipal 
iiiiitrumontuf thuir conviction, the of I'ramm ? 

IIOUKKR. 

All my evasions vain. 

And reasonings, thoin;h through maxes, lead me still 
But b) rny own conviction. Milton. 

What convinrea bind's ; what per- 
suades attracts. We arc convinced by 
arguments ; it is the understanding 
which determines : we \iXQj)ersuwlcd by 
entreaties and personal influence ; it is 
the imagination or will which decides. 
Our conviction respects solely matters 
of belief or faith ; our persuasion re- 
spects matters of belief or practice : wo 
are convimed that a thing is true or 
false ; we are persuaded that it is eitfier 
right or wrong, advantageous or the 
contrary. A person will have half 
effectea a thing who is convinced that it 
is in his power to effect it ; he will be 
easily persuaded to do that which 
favours his own interests. 


Hfi ftlie crili(') nivutt endeavour tu convince the 
world tlml their favourite authors have more buiUs 
than tlioy are aware of, aud such us they have never 
su!>p(*cteu. CeWPKB. 

I Miuulil be glad if I could persuade him to write . 
suc'b auutber critique on any thing of mine ; for when* 
he ctiiideniiii) any of my |hhuu 8, he makes the world 
h »vt‘ a better opinion of them. Dhyokn,^ 

Conviction respects our most im- 
portant duties ; persuasion is applied to 
matters of indiiTorence, or of temporary 
personal interest. The first step to true 
repentance is a tliorough conviction of 
the enormity of sin. The cure of people’s 
maladies is sometimes promoted to a 
surprising degree b> their persuasion of 
the efficacy of the remedy. 

Tl-eir uisjlom is only of this world, lo put falso 
colours upon tilings, to call gmid evil and evil good, 
ng.dnst thu conviction of Ihcir own consciuiii'cs. 

Swirr. 

From this period ho onnsidorod his case ns without 
cur»‘, fotdiiig those Kyinploins i)l‘ iiitiUTiai liecuy 
which he «as satisfied were bejond the reach of 
medicine: in this persuasion he even apologised to 
bis physici iu for the fruiltcsii trouble be was giving 
him. CUMHKHLANO. 

As conviction is the effect of substan- 
tial evidence, it is solid and permanent 
in it.s natfire; it cannot be so easily 
changed and deceived : persuasion, de- 
pending on our feelings, is intluunced by 
external objects, and exposed to various 
changes ; it may vary both in the 
degree and in the object. Conviction 
answers in our minds to positive cer- 
tainty ; persuasion answers to proba- 
bility. Wo ought to be convinced of 
the propriety of avoiding everything 
which can interfere with the good order 
of society ; we may bo persuaded of the 
truth of u personas narrative or not, ac- 
cording to the represiftntation made to 
us ; w'e may be persuailed to pursue any 
study or lay it aside. 

When men havn settled in tlmm-idvcH ii conviction 
that there ia tioiliing liunuuriiblu which is nut accum- 
paiiicd with innocence; nutliing mean but whut Iiiim 
M uilt ill it; riches, idea.sures.aiMl liunuurs, will ciinily 
lose their ehunus. If they stand between ns and our 
integiiiy. Stick LK, 

Let the mind 1m* poHSPsHcd with the persuasinn of 
immortal liappim'ss annexed to the act, and there 
H-ill bo no wMiil of cuiididatca tu struggle for the glo- 
rious prerogative. Cummkklako. 

CONVIVIAL, SOCIAL. 

CONVIVIAL, in Latin convivialis, 
from convivo to live together, signifies 
being entertained together. SOCIAL, 
from sodus a companion, signifies per- 
taining tu company. 

The prominent idea in convivial is 
that of sensual indulgence ; the promi- 
nent idea in social is that of enjoyment 
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COOL. 


COPY. 


from an intercourse witli society. Con- 
vivial is a species of the social ; it is 
the social in matters of festivity. What 
•is convivial is social^ but what is sociid 
fs siimcthiiif^ more : the former is ex- 
celled hy the latter as much as the 
body is excelled by the mind. We sj^ak 
of convivial rneetinfjs, convivial enjoy- 
ments, or the convivial ho\3iti\\ but so 
cial intercourse, social pleasure, social 
amusements, and the like. 

It ii* rolati-d hy Carlo, of the Duke of Ormond, 
tlial he used ofton to pass u ni|{ht with Drydeti, and 
tlioso v%ith vvlinni Dryden ooiisorted : who they were, 
(.^irtu has ii<»t told, but f«Mluinly the rnnvirfttl table 
at w bieh Ormond aut was not stirruundetl with a |»h*- 
Ih'ihii Nocicty. .Iohnson. 

I'lato and Socrates shared maiiv aortal hours with 
Ari4<inhuiicB. Cumbkrland. 

COOL, COLD, FlUOlD. 

In the natural sense, COOL is simply 
the absence of warmth; COLD and 
FRIGID are positively contrary to 
warmth ; the former in regard to objects 
in general, the latter to moral objects : 
in the llguralive sense tho analogy is 
strictly preserved. Cool is used as it 
respects the passions and the alFections ; 
cold only with regard to the atfcctions ; 
frifi^id only in regard to the inclinations. 
W ith regard to tho passions, cool desig- 
nates a freedom from .agitation, which 
is a desirable (|uality. Coolness in a 
time of danger, and coolness in an 
argument, arc alike commendable. 
cool and cold respect the affections, the 
cool is opposed to the friendly, the cold 
to the warm-hearted, the frigid to the 
animated ; the former is but a degree of 
tlu! latter. A reception is said to be 
cool ; an embrace to be cold ; a senti- 
ment frigid. Coolness is an enemy to 
social enjoyiiKMits.; coldness is ah enemy 
to every moral \\v\xic {frigidity destroys 
all foixie of character. Coolness is en- 
gendered by circumstances ; it supposes, 
tho previous existence of warmth ; cold- 
ness lies ofton in the temperament, or 
is engendered by habit; it is always 
something Adciou%; frigidity is o(;ca- 
sional, and Ts always a defect. Trilling 
ditferei^ges produce coolness sometimes 
between the best friends : . trade some- 
times engenders a cold calculating 
temi^er in some minds : those who are 
remarkable for apathy will often express 
themselves with indifference on 

the most important subjects. 

Tho niiin'ii ditoaso i» of so inaliKnniit a 

iiatiin*. that it ooDvorta all it takea into it» own uou- 
ii«ltuioni A coot Ix'haviour ia iiUerprotod an an in- 
•tanco of aversion; a fund ono raivos liis 8U»piciniig. 

A poison. 


It is vrondroiu that a man can got over the natura 
existence and possession of iiis own mind, so fhr us 
to take delight either in paying or receiving cold and 
repeated civilities. Stekle. 

The religion of the modems abounds >n topics ho 
iiicoraparubly noble and exalted, as might kiinilo 

the flumes of genuine oratory in the most und 

barren genius. WaABTON. 

TO COPY, TRANSCRIBE. 

COPY, like the Latin copia^ is pro- 
bably derived from some verb answering 
to the Latin capio to take, in the sense 
of taking one thing from another, or 
taking the likeness of a thing. TRANS- 
(MlIBE, in Latin trafiscribOt that is 
trans over, and srribo to write, signifies 
literally to w'rite over from something 
else, to make to pass over in writing 
from one paper or substance to the 
other. 

To copy respects the matter ; to trans- 
cribe respects simply the act of writing. 
What i.s copied must be taken immedi- 
ately from the original, with which it 
must exactly correspond ; what is trans- 
cribed may be taken from the copy, 
hut not necessarily in an entire state. 
Things are copied for the sake of getting 
tho contents ; they are often transcribed 
for the sake of clearness and fair writing. 
A copier should be very exact ; a trans- 
criber shouM be a good writer. Law- 
yers copy deeds, and have them after- 
wards frequently transcribed as occa- 
sion requires. 

Arist»»tU* tells us that the world is a copy or trnns 
cript of those ideiui which are iti the mind of the 
First lleing, and that t})OSH idens which ore in the 
mind of man are a transcript of llu* \torId. To tliH 
we may luhl that words are the transcript of those 
ideas v«hicli arc in the miudof man, and that writing 
or printing is the transcript of aords. Aupison. 

COPY, MODEL, PATTERN, SPECIMEN. 

COPY, from the verb to copy (v. To 
coj)y\ marks either the thing from which 
we copy or the thing copied. MODEL, 
in French modele^ Latin modulus a 
little mode or measure, signifies the 
thing that serves as a measure, or that 
is made after a measure. PATTERN, 
which is a variation of patron^ from the 
Latin patronus. signifies the thing that 
directs. . SPECIMEN, in Latin speci- 
men^ from specio to behold, signifies what 
is looked at for the purpose of forming 
one's judgment by it. 

A copy and a model imply either 
that which is copied or taken from some- 
thing, as when we speak of a copy in 
distinction from an original, and of 
making a model of anything : 
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Wlien Ih* first Bskwl the elorttit’s leiwt* for stodeuls 
to copy th« luciures in the j{nUt*ry, tlie nrimv iv- 
liHod and ttie roasou lu* asaigneil was, that thuso 
at pics would b« sold lor originals. 

Sir Joshua RFYNot.D.1. 

Tl»e gpuaral ofilcer ri'ceiv. d iis iniiiiudiutely with 
his usual civility, and showed us his to|K}graphieiil 
representation of the must mountaimios part tif 
Switzerland, which well deserves the accurate atUMi- 
tiun of the curious traveller. It is a model in ndief, 

CoxK. 

Op they iiuply that from which any 
thin" is copied or taken, as to follow a 
ro/)//, to choose a model, 

1 shall desire, as 1 send it in, two guineas fora 
slieet of Copy. Johnson. 

Of these he chose five fur liis mmids, and innuld> 
ills; ill the wrfectiuris nf these tieautieg iiitouue, ho 
roiupused tlie picture uf his goddess. JJhyponk. 

The term copy is applied to that 
whitdi is delineated, as writinjjs or pic- 
tures, which must be taken faithfully 
and literally ; the model to that which 
tiiay be represented in wood or stone, 
and which serves as a guide. 

Let him first learn lo write, arter a copy, all the 
letters in the vulgar alphabet. llui.nt'R. 

A fault it should be if sumo king sliuiild luiild his 
man«iion-hunse by tho model of .Solomon's Uunple. 

IIOOKKR. 

In application to other objects, a copy 
may be either that which is made or 
tlone in imitation, or it may be that 
which is imitated. 

Longinus has observed that the dcMTiption of love 
ill Sappho is an exact copy of nature and that all 
the eiivuiiiHtniices whieli follow one anottier in mioIi 
. 1 Iniiry of seutiiuenU, notwithstaiuiiiig they appt>ar 
repugnant to eaeli other, are really nuch as happen 
III tliN frenzies of lo\%. .Auimson. 

Ih’ tuijiy now to men of grosser blood, 

.\iid teach them how lo war Siiakspkark. 

A model is that which maj be used 
as a guide or rule. 

Soerates recommends to Alcibiades, as the model 
of his devothiiis, a short p aver which a (iieek p<H*t 
coin|K»bt‘tl for the use of his friends. Addison. 

Pattern and specimen serve, like the 
model, to guide or regulate, but differ in 
the nature of the objects ; the pattern 
regards solely the outward form or colour 
of any thing that is made or manufac- 
tured, as the pattern of a carpet ; a per- 
son Axes on having a thing according 
to a certain pattern ; the specimen is 
any portion of a material which series 
to show the quality of that of which it 
forms a part, as the specimen of a 
printed work ; the value uf -things is 
estimated by the specimen, 

A gentleman sends to my shop for a pattern of 
stufT, he comnurcs tlie pattern with the piece, and 
)>robably we mng.iin. Swirr. 

Several pertions haMJ cxhihiUil 'pcWiwea* of this 
ail bt^fore muh'.tudes of beholders, Addhon. 


In the moral application patt^ rn re- 
s|>ects the whole conduct or behaviour 
which may deserve imitation ; specimen 
only the detached parts by which a judg- 
ment may be formed of the whole : tlie 
female who devotes her whole time and 
attention to the management of her 
family, and tho education of her off- 
spring, is a pattern to those of her sex 
who depute the whole concern to others. 
A person gives hut an iinf irtunate spe- 
cimen of his boasted sincerity who is 
found guilty of an evasion. 

Xenophon, in the life of Ids imaginary prince, 
wlmni lu‘ dc«.cril)us ns ii pattern for real ouch, is al- 
w.tyt. ci-Icbrating tho philuntliroiiy or goi»d ualiiro of 
Ills liero. Addison. 

NVii know nothing of tho BcatUy jargon of our bar- 
bauuM nnc.'t.torH; but wc liiivo apreimens of our liiii 
giiagc will'll it began to bo ailaptod to civil and 
rclig toiiH put )MiscH, and tl iid it such an ndg' it n.it urally 
be expected, nrtlcs.s and Himplo. Johnson, 

COQUKT, JILT. 

Thkhk are many .IlLTS who hccomo 
so from COQUKTS, but one may bo 
a coquet without being i\jitt. CoqueJry 
is conlcntod with employing little arts 
to excite notice ; jiltin<r extends to the 
violation of truth and honour, in order 
to awaken a passion which it tillcrwanls 
disappoints. Vanity is the main sprinj^ 
by which coquets andjV//v are impelled 
to action ; but the fonner indulges lict- 
propensity mostly at her own cxiiense 
only, while tlie hitter docs no les.s injury 
to the jience of others than she does to 
her own reputation. The coquet makes 
a traffic of her own charms by seeking a 
multitude of admirers; the jilt sports 
with tlie sacred pussion of love, and 
barters it 'Tor the gratification of any 
selfish propensity. Coquetry is a fault 
which should bo guarded against by 
every female as a snare to her own hap- 
piness; jiltinff is a vice which cannot 
be practised without some depravity of 
the heart. 

The roqui-tte is indf*e<l one dlcgrcD toward* llio 
jilt: but the heart uf the former is bent upon admir- 
ing hcrHclf, and giving fulHu liupus tu her lovcis: 
tlie laltiT is not cuiib'iiti'd lo bo extremely aniii'ble, 
liiit Hht* must ndd to that oilvautagc a certain delight 
in being » torment lo others. Stkklc. 

CORNER, ANGLE. 

CORNER answers to the French 
coin and Greek ytavia, which signifies 
cither a corner or a hidden place. 
ANGI.E, in Latin atiffulus, comes in 
all probability from oyxwH the elbow. 

Corner properly implies the outer ex- 
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tremc point of any solid body ; anghy 
on the contrary, the inner extremity 
protluced by the meeting of two right 
I lines, or plane surfaces. When speak- 
ing, therefore, of solid bodies, corner 
* and angle may be both employed ; but 
in regard to simple right lines, or piano 
.surfaces, the word angle only is appli- 
cable : in the former case a corner is 
produced by tire meeting of the dif- 
ferent ])art8 of a body, whether inwardly 
or outwardly ; but an angle is produced 
by the meeting of two bodies ; inwardly 
one house has many corners ; two houses, 
or two walls at least, are requisite to 
make an angle, 

A IwmI whs {in'iiuroil lur Ihcin in th« corner of tho 

I'lHini. (sOl.DMlUlYH. 

Jcucllpm ffriio) Uifir tli.-imoiid!) uUli many sides 
and nnylus, that tiicir luslrc inu> appuur many ways. 

Dkuiiam 

We likewise speak of a body making 
an anglehythii direction which it takes, 
because such a course is e(ptivalent to 
a right line ; in that case the wwd 
corner could not be substituted. 

Thn arms of tlic cross Ink inj? anew direction niukt* 
a Mglit angle with the (team. Uuhkk. 

On the other hand, the word corner 
is often used for a place of .secrecy or 
obscurity, agreeably to the derivation of 
tile term. 

Some men. likn pictures, ara titter fur a comer 
than fur a full light. Popk. 

CORPORAL, CORPORF.AL, BODILY. 

C ORPORAL, CORPOREAL, and 
BODILY, as their origin bespeaks, 
h.'ive all relation to the same object, the 
bodi/; but the two former are employed 
to signify relating or appertaining to 
the the latter to denote contain- 

ing.of forming part of the bodg. Hence 
we say corporal punishment, vi- 

gour or strength, coi'vnreal substances ; 
tlie Godhead bodily ^ the cotporeal frame, 
bixiily exertion. Corporal is only em- 
ployed for the aAimal frame in its proper 
sense ; corporeal is used for animal sub- 
stance in an extended sense ; hence we 
speak of corjioral sutferance and cor- 
poreal agents. Corporeal is distin- 
guished from spiritual ; bodily from 
mental. It is impossible to represent 
spiritual beings any other way than 
under a corporeal form ; bodily pains, 
however severe, are frequently over- 
powered by mental pleasures. 

licttesworth was no UH 1» Natt»ficd with thi.<t -ic- 
eount. Ihal b« publicly prufesNed Um rcttululion of a 


violent and cor^ral revenge, but the inhabitants of 
St. Piitrick’N (listnct embodied themseUes in the 
Dean' s (Swiit's) defence. Johnson. 

When the houI tVeed from all corporeal allianco, 
then it truly exi&tN. HuaHEa. 

The soul is beset with a numerous train of tempta- 
tions to evil, which arise from bodily apjjetites. 

Bx.Aia. 


CORPOREAL, MATERIAL. 

CORPOREAL is properly a species 
of MATERIAL; whatever is corporeal 
is material, but not vice versd. Corpo- 
real respects animate bodies ; material 
is used for every thing which can act 
on the senses, animate or inanimate. 
The world contains corporeal beings, 
and consists of material substances. 

fJr.nnt that corporeal is tlir human mind. 

It must hiiV4‘ mrts in intlnitnm join'd ; 

And each of llieRi* must will, poiceive, doBigii, 

And dr.iw confusMly hi a cliirienl line. .Iknynk. 

In the present mo/enn/ system in wliich we li\e, 
(iiid where the objects tlmt surround us are continii- 
ully exposed to the examinatuni of our reuses, bow 
inaii) things occur that are mysterious and unac- 
countable I ni.A!R. 


CORPULENT, STOUT, LUSTY. 

CORPULENT, from corpw j the body, 
signifies having fulness of body. 
STOUT, in Dutch stolt, is no doubt a 
variation of the German sUitig steady, 
signifying able to stand, solid, firm. 
LUSTY, in German, &c, lustig merry, 
cheerful, implies hero a vigorous state 
of body. . 

Corpulent respects the lieshy state of 
the body ; stout respects also the state 
of the muscles and bones : coryndence 
is therefore an incidental property ; 
stoutness is a natural property : cor- 
pulence may come upon us according 
to circumstances ; stoutness is the na- 
tural make of the body wliich is born 
with us. Corpulence and lustiness are 
both occasioned by the stale of the 
health ; but the former may arise from 
disease, the latter is always the conse- 
quence of good health * corpulence con- 
sists of an undue proportion of fat ; 
lustiness consists of a due and full pro- 
portion of all the solids in the body. 

Malh'l's Ntature was diminutive, but he was regu- 
larly formed ; hiN appearance, till he grew corpulent, 
wa« agreeable, and He BuflTered it to want no recom- 
menduiion that dress could give it. Jouvron. 

Though 1 look old, yet I am strong and lusty. 

For m my youth 1 never did apply 
Hot and rebeUious liquors to my blood. 

Shakspbars. 

Hence rose the Mnrsian and Sabellian race. 

Strung limb’d and Uout, and to the wars inclin'd. 

DarnRH. 
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TO CORRECT, RECTIFY, REFORM. 

CORRECT (v. To amend) is more 
definite in its meaning, and more 
j^eneral in its application, than REC- 
TIFY, w|?ich, . from rectus and Jario, 
signifies simply to make ri^ht, or us it 
should be. 

To correct is an act of necessity or 
discretion ; to rectify t an act of discre- 
tion only. What is corrected is sub- 
stantially faulty ; what is rectified in iy 
be faulty by accident or from iniuh cr- 
tonce. Faults in the execiUiDU are cor- 
rected ; mistakes are rectified. 

I would not bt* thought toojiposo the use of a paint- 
oi’s butni: roadils aide to (>X]iioHshU ideas by skeieh- 
lug. The furlluM- be can carry such desi:>iiii ilie 
i»cttcr The evil to be auprebeiidud isi. U»a resting 
thcie inul not altcrwnrds. 

Siu Joshua HKYNot.ns. 

Soma bad read Uio manuscript, and rectijifd Uie 
iuacciiracieH. Johnson. 

They may likewise bo applied to 
inorai objects with a like distinction. 

I lust winbT erected a court of jusiico for tlie ror- 
rtrHmj several enormities in dress and behavh tir. 

T^TUKll. 

A man has fnupKuit oriportnitilies of riiitii,'nUiig the 
ticiceiicss of a parly, or solteiniig the emious, <pdet- 
ing the angry, and rcctift/imj the prejudiced. 

Addison. 

To REFORM, from re again, and 
foruit signifies to form again, or put 
into a new form ; it e.x presses, therefore, 
more than correct, which removes that 
which is faulty in a thing without alter- 
ing the thing itself. Correction may 
produce only a partial change, but what 
is reformed assumes a new form and 
Itccomcs a new thing. 

I>esire is corrt'ctcH when there is a leiiderness or 
ariiniration expressed whieli p.iitukes of the pus>i.iii. 
J.ieeiitioUH language has ^oiueihing brutal in ii uhi. li 
disgraces humanity. Stikm-. 

Indolence is ono of tlioM* v‘c<‘s from wliieh Uioho 
whom it infects are seldom ri'f .rmcd. Joh.v.sun. 

They are employed also in respect to 
public matters with a like distinction ; 
abuses are corrected, the state is re^ 
formed. 

As nbuxes might las corrected, as every crime of 
pernoi.h dw’s not infer a forfeiture witli reg.ir<l to 
ciMumuniiies, and as properly, in that dark age, 
w.iH not discovered to be a erciituru of prejudiee, 
all those abuses were hardly thought siiflici ut 
ground f r such acoutiscsition. Huuke. 

KdMurd and Henry, now the boast of fame, 

And virtuous Alfred, a more sacred name. 

After a life of generous toils endur'd, 

The (jiiuls snlxlued or profierty secur'd, 

Arnbititm humbled, michty cities storm'd. 

Or laws establish’d anu the worlii reform'd. I'oee. 

CORRECT, ACCURATE. 

CORRECT is equivalent \o corrected 
{t\ To amend), or set to rights. AC- 


CURATE {v. Accurate) signifies done 
with care, or by the application of care. 
Correct applies to that which is done ac- 
cording to rules which cither a man pro-/ 
sei ihes to himself or are proscribed for 
him ; accurate to that which is done 
the application of the mind or attention 
to an object : the result in both cases 
will be nearly the same ; namely, that 
the thing will be as it ought or is 
intended to be, but there is a shade of 
ditlerence in the meaning and applica- 
tion. What is done by the exercise of 
the judgment is said to he correct, us a 
correct stylo, a correct writer, a correct 
way of thinking ; what is done by the 
effort of the individual is more properly 
accurate^ as accurate observations, an 
accurate survey, and the like. 

S.illuHt, t1i« most idcgnnt nml correct of ull tin* 
biNloiuins, i*bscivt*-<, tlmt in bis linn*, when 
the most f,>rmidablo stuti's of (he world were stih* 
dued by the Komuns, tiio re|iulilic (tiiiik into Uiomh 
tuo opposite vieoi) of a (piitc diirerent nature, liu try 
and .iVtirice. Addiho.v. 

Those aneieuls wlio were the most arcu» off in 
liieir reiuiukstm thegeiiiiis .lud temper of innnkind^' ] 
iia\e with great exiictiiesH allotted iticliuulions and 
objiclH of desire to eveiy stugo of life, S'1'KK1 .k. 

When applied to the same objects, 
correct is negative, it is opposed to in- 
correct or faulty ; accurate is* positive, 
it is opposed to inaccurate or loose : it is 
sufiicient to be free from fault to bo 
correct ; it must contain every minute 
particular to be accurate : information 
i.s correct which contains nothing but 
facts ; it is accurate when it contains all 
the details of dates, persons, and cir- 
cumstances given accurately. 

Kxaet disposition, just thought, cnrrocl Riocntioii, 
poitMh<‘d iiumbers, may havo lieen found in a thou- 
»:iii«l. Imt this jMX’tical lire (in lloniur}, this vicida 
vis nuimi in a very few. • Poh*. 

IngMumons euriosity, and perhaps too the neces. 
^u\y inveMtigntion of her elaims to the baronies uf 
the lamily, le i her to eompile their history, au indiis- 
ti ions and dilVusr, although nut nlwitys an accurate 
woik. Whitakkk. 


COKRKUTION, DIStTlPLlNE, PUMSH- 
MErfT. 

A.S CORRECTION and DISCI- 
PLINE have commonly required PU- 
NISHMENT to render, them eflica- 
ciouK, custom has alfixed to them a 
strong resemblance in their applica- 
tion, although they are distinguished 
from each other by obvious marks of dif- 
ference. The prominent idea in cor- 
rection (V. To correct) is that of making 
right what has been wrong. In disci- 
pline, from the Latin disciplhia and 
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disrt) to loam, the leadimj; uloa is that 
of instructinjj or re^uUitinjr. I n •punish- 
ment, from tlie Latin punio and the 
Xticok tthvi] pain, the leading' idea is 
that of inllictin^ pain. • 

• We remove an evil by correction ; we 
prevent it by discipline. Correction 
cjxtends no further than to the corrert- 
of particular faults ; but discijdine 
serves to train, guide, and instruct ge- 
nerally. 

V' t wliat c.jin snliro, jjruvo or ? 

It tiiivy tni-rnt a loi'.U*, ai..) c!!:! -li'-e 

'riin tViMiks ul'iashiou, rfgulato tUo dross. I'owi-i- ii. 

Th(> )ina;{iiiiitions of yoiinj^ men urn of a ru\iiiK 
ii.iliin*, and tlu-ir p.i.'.rfiotjs iiiidtT no disripline nr re- 
sliuint. AnmsoN. 

When correction and discipline are 
taken in the sense of punishment, they 
mean punishment for the purpose of 
correction and discipline : punishment, 
on the other hand, means the intliction 
of pain as the consociucnce of any par- 
ticular conduct. Correction and dis-' 
cipline arc personal acts, and mostly 
acts of authority. A parent intiicts 
correction, a master exercises disci- 
pline: punishment may eillicr be in- 
dicted by persons or result from things : 
the want of proper discipline may be 
punished by insubordination. 

'riiiM'u oHce that virtue in this cuinuionwLMltli. 
llt.tl .1 Itiid eiti'/.cii M.is tliou^'lU to «U*»frve a sovuier 
cornrtion than tlie l»iUcr«*fit cn*Miiy. 

SiKH.K llltvT ClCKUO. 

All evils naturnl are moral ^'oods, 

All discipline mdulj;enn* <m tin* wholo. Youno, 

Wlifii l>y just xi'iiKoaitvi* iniiiious mortals peiiNli, 
Thu gods behold thcii pumsfnncnf with pleasuiu. 

Aooi.son. 

Cl ) K R i:s l»ON DENT, A N SW E K A IJ L K, 
SlUTAUI.i:. 

CORRESPONDENT, in French 
correspomiant, from the Latin cum and 
responden to answer in unison or in 
uniformity. ANSWERABLE and 
SUITABLE, from answer and suit, 
111 irk the quality^pr capacity of answer- 
ing or suiting. • Correspondent sup- 
poses a gix^ater agreement than answer- 
able, and answerable requires a greater 
ajrrcemeut than suitable. Things that 
correspond must be alike in size, shape, 
colour, and every, minute particular; 
those that answer must be fitted for the 
same purpose ; those that suit must have 
nothing disproportionate or discordant. 
In the artiticial dispositions of furni- 
ture, or all matters of art and ornament, 
ii i.H of considerable importance to have 
some tilings made to omespondi so that 


they he placed in suitable directions to 
answer to each other. 

In the moral application, actions are 
said not to eorre.spond with professions ; 
the success of an undertaking does not 
answer the expectation ; particular 
measures do not suit the purpose of in- 
dividuals. It ill corresjmnds with a 
profession of friendship to refuse assist- 
ance to a friend in the time of need • 
wild schemes undertaken without 
thought will never answer the expec- 
tations of the projectors ; it never suits 
the purpose of the selfish and greedy 
to contribute to the relief of the neces- 
sitous. 

As th« attractive (lowor in bndius is the most iitii 
lersiil ]niuci|>lu which piodiu cth iuiiumcr.ihli! eiVccts, 
Ml the cnrrcsptmding social appetite in human kouIh 
is tin* great spring and .sonrcc of moral actions. 

hKtiKKT.KY. 

AH tin* features of tlu* face and tones of the voice 
an Her like .strings upon musical instruments to the 
iiiiprcHMomt made on them by the mind. Hi'oiii'rt. 

When we cun.sider the inliniU! power and wisdom 
of the M iker, we have rensou to think that it is suit- 
ahfc to the magnilicetil harmony of the universe, that 
the species <»r cieatures should alitu by gent le degrees 
ascend ujiward hum us. Adoiso.v, 

COST, KXI’KN.SE, PRICE, CII.VR(;E. 

COST, in German, See. host or kosten, 
signifies originally support, and, in an 
extended sense, wliai is given for sup- 
port. EXPENSE is compoumled of 
^./•and pense, in pens us, parlici[)le 

of prndo to pay, signifying the thing 
paid or given out. PRICE, from the 
J^utiii pretium, and tlie Greek Trpfinov, 
from npatTtrio to sell, signifies the thing 
given for what is bought. CHARGE, 
from to charge (r. To accuse), signifies 
the thing laid on as a charge. 

The cost is what a thing ro.y /-9 or what 
is to be laid out for it ; the eoepense is 
that which a person actually lays out ; 
the price is that which a thing may 
fetch or which it may be worth; the 
charge is that which a person or thing 
is charged with. As a cost commonly 
comprehends an expense, the terms are 
on various occasions used indifferently 
for each other: we speak of counting 
the cost or counting the expense of 
doing any thing ; at a great cost or at a 
great expense: on tlio other hand, of 
doing a thing to one’s cost, of growing 
w'ise at other prople's expense. The 
cost and the price have respect to the 
thing and its supposed value ; the ex- 
pense and the charge depend on me 
option of the persons. The cost of a 
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thing must precede the pnce^ and the 
expense must succeed the charg** : we 
can never set a price on any thing until 
we have ascertained what it has cost us ; 
nor can wo know or defray the expense 
until the chargehQ made. There may, 
however, frequently be a price where 
there is no costy and vice versa : there 
may also be an expense where there is 
no charge ; but there cannot be a charge 
without an expense: what costs nothing 
sometimes fetches a high price; and 
other things cannot obtain a price equal 
to the first cost. Expenses vary with 
modes of living and men’s desires ; 
whoever wants much, or wants that 
which is not easily obtained, will have 
many expenses to defray ; when the 
charges are exorbitant, the expenses 
must necessarily bear a proportion. 

Tilt* ie:il jiatriot bears bis privnto wnmf's, 

Hu;lit‘r tbiiu rii'bt Ibora ui Uie ]iul>lic cost. Hkli.er. 

Wliat flse do wo loarti from this iiolo? That tbo 
nioiv rxptin'ie is iiicurrod by a (tuUuUi tlio more 
niimoy wilt Uj to dotray it. ItirjtKK. 

lie that Hiiw 

Hit patrimoniiil limlior cusi its loaf, 

Soils tlio 1 1 st Hoiuitliiii;, and transforu \ho prit'c 
To Mxno shi'owd bharpor, oio it buds ui'aiu. 

CoWfl- R. 

Till* lands of tbo noblossn an* still tindor the load 
of till* groator part of tbo old feudal chanjes. 

ItUHKE. 

Between the epithets costty and ex- 
pensive there is the same distinction. 
Whatever is costly is naturally expen- 
sive, but not vice rersd. Articles of 
furniture, of luxury, or indulgence, are 
costly, either from their variety or their 
intrinsic value ; every thing is expen- 
sive which is attended willi much ex- 
pense, whether of litlle or great value. 
Jewels are ; travelling In cryw/- 
sive. The costly treasures of the East 
are imported into Europe for the giati- 
fieation of those who ea'nnot be cori> 
tented with the produce of their native 
soil : those who indulge themselves in 
such expenswe pleasures often lay up 
in store for themselves much sorrow 
and repentance in the time to eome. 

Meualoas ordered him to be Kt ripped of his nuily 
rulies. and to be clad in a russet w« ed. Aouisun. 

Whoever doubted that war is expensive am! p<‘aa> 
desirable ? lluKKC. 

In the moral acceptation, the attain- 
ment of an object is said to cost much 
pains; a thing is persisted in at the 
expense of health, of honour, or of life. 
The sacrifice of a man's (|uict is the 
price which he must pay for the grati- 
fication of his ambition. 


And she, once mistress of the realms aruund, 

Now scattered wiile, and nuwheie to be found, 

As soon shall rise and reiiM'enil tlie tbrouu 
Ii\ iiutivo iH)Wcr and energy her own, 

As NaUiie, at her own peculiar I'oat, 

Restore to man the Kiiuics tie bus lust. Cowrkr.* 

ir ease and politeness be only attainable at the 
er/>/'«se of sincerity in the men, and chastity in the* 
women, 1 Hatter myself ibere arc few of my lu.iders 
who Mould not think the piiicbuse made at Mu IukIi 
a price. Ahkhoromhy, 

Duration pives importance — swells the prive. 

All aiijjel, if a creature of a day. 

What Mould he be ? A trifle uf no Mciitht. VoUlso, 

W'onid a man build fur eternity, that is, in other 
words. Mould he l>e saved, let him eon:.iiler Milh 
Iiiniself what rhargis lie is willinjj to be at, (hat he 
may be so. Soifi K 


TO COVKR, 111 OR. 

COVER, in French rowmV, Italian 
cujyrire, Latin cooperio, compoundi'd of 
en, eon, or cum, and operio to conceal 
thoroughly or by covering. JllDE, r. 
To conceal. 

Cover is to hide as the means to tint 
end: wc commonly hide by covering ; 
hut wo may easily c(tver without hiding, 
as aLo hide, wilhout axering. The 
ruling idea in tlio word cover is tliat of 
throwing or putting something over a 
body : in the word hide is that of keej>- 
ing carefully to one's self, from the ob- 
servation of otiiers. In most civilized 
countries it is common to cover the 
head : in the Eastern countries females 
commonly wear veils to hide the lace. 

Diirkncss iirofuiind 

Covered the abyss. M 1 1 ton 

Hide nn* from Ihu faco 

Of Oud, Mhuin to iH'liold Mas then niy liciglit 
Of happiness. Mil.liiv. 

Cover sometimes, particularly in the 
mural application, signifies to conceal : 
hut in that case it denotes the manner 
of concealing, namely , hj? overspreading ; 
hut hide denotes either the intention or 
desire to conceal, or the concealing wdiat 
ought not to he seen. 

Sjwciciijs names an* h*nt to caver vh’e. Si'EcrArun. 

lie that has light Mithin his umti clear breast 
May sit i* the centre, and enjyy bright day ; 

Rut he that hidv» u dark soul and foul thoughts 
Uenighted walks iiudur the mhi-iiay sun. MiI.tun. 


COVKR, SIIKLTKR, SCREEN. 

COVER properly denotes what servos 
as a cover, and in the literal sense of 
the verb from which it is derived (v. To 
cover). SHELTER, like the word 
shield, 111 German schild, comes from 
the old German schelen to co\er. 
SCREEN, fiom the Latin sererno, sig- 
nifies to keep off or apart. 
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Cover is literally applied to many par- 
ticular things which arc employed in 
coi^ering ; but in the general sense 
*.\vhich makes it analogous to the other 
terms, it includes the idea of concealing : 
•shelter comprehends that of protecting 
from some immediate or impending evil : 
screen includes that of warding off some 
trouble. A cover always su])posc3 
something which can extend over the 
whole surface of a horly ; a shelter or 
a screen may merely irjterposc to a suf- 
licicnt exU-iit to serve the intended pur- 
]M)se. Military operations are some- 
times carried on under cover of the 
night ; a buy is a convenient shelter for 
vessels against the violenee of the 
winds ; a chair may he used ns a screen 
to prevent the violent action of the heat 
or the external air. 

I.iki* uucoiifoss'd in fiiuMijn convt*,. 

Will) ijinliT cw'vr, u^muih'h 

'riu‘ iiiinie a|i(i look oflit'o, and OnxciIh union” hh 

Yowno. 

A ciivo liiH only js/ni/ar from iht* ln('U*mi*iicy 
of the weatliii'r. (joi.uhM 1 1 a. 

WiM'i* moon f>liirs for villains only iim <*, 

To jiuiiU* yoi screen thorn \Mlh tonoluioiu h^'lit? 

Youno. 

In the moral sense, a fair reputation 
is sometimes made the cover for the 
commission of gross irvegulurities in 
secret. When a person feels himself 
unable to withstand the attacks of his 
enemies^ he seeks a shelter under the 
sanction and authority of a groat name. 
Bad men sometimes use wealth and 
power to screen them from the punish- 
ment which is due to their offences. 

Thffo ur«* |ioi'i>otat who cover lln>ir own rudciicsa 
by culliii},' tliuir cumliirt huiii'iit hluntiU'H.s. 

UlCIIAHDMiON. 

Wht’ii on a lunl of ^tr^rv wp aink togpthcr. 

Am) l)ip ))li'ak winila bhall whistln rouiul our huaib. 
Wilt lluiu tlion talk to mo tlina? 

Thua hush my caros, and shelter me with lovo? 

Otwav. 

It ia froqnont for mon to ndjiult^u that in an ait 
imjioaaiblo. whioh Iboy tind that art dooa not ofloci ; 
by which moans thoy screen indultfiice and ignoniiitt) 
from the reproach thoy merit. Daoun. 


COVKTOUSxNKSS, CUPIDITY , AVARICE. 

COVETOUSNESS, from covet, and 
cupuio to desire, signifies having a 
desire. CUPIDITY is a moie imme- 
diate derivative from the Latin, signi- 
fying the same thing. AVARICE, r. 
Avaricious, 

All these terms are employed to ex- 
press an illicit desire after objects of 
gratiflcatiou ; hui covetousness is applied 
to property in general, or to whatever ia 


valuable; cupidity avarice only to 
money or possessions. A child may 
display its covetousness in regard to the 
playthings which fall in its way ; a man 
shows his cupidity in regard to the 
gains that fall in his way ; we should, 
therefore, be careful to check a covetous 
disposition in early life, lest it show 
itself ill the more hateful character of 
cujiidity in advanced years. Covetous^ 
7tess is the natural disposition for having 
or getting; cupidity is the acquired 
disposition. As the love of appropri- 
ation is an innate characteristic in man, 
that of accumulating or wanting to ac- 
cumulate, which constitutes cot'ctous- 
?^css\ will show itself, in some persons, 
among the liisi indications of cliiiracter : 
where the pro>.pect. of amassing great 
wealth IS set before a man, as in tlie 
ca-c of a governor of a distant proviiue, 
it will evince great virtue in him if his 
cupidity he m>t excited. The covetous 
roan seeks to add to what he has; the 
avaricious man only strives to retain 
what he has : the covetous man sacri- 
fices others to indulge himself; the 
avaricious man will sometimes sacri- 
fice himself to indulge others ; for gene 
rosity, which is opposed \o covetous ucss, 
is sometimes associated with avarice. 

Nothmt; Hosou our haiiils Mith hucIi unoiisiuosN .is 
tinu*. VViotclu'il ant) t)i(>iit;)it)osH cioatnivH ! In ))»•• 
only pl.ire whorv t vvetousness won* a viitno, wo Uii it 
priNli^aiH. Ai>i)i>>ov. 

Ai last Swift’s ovnrirc row loo pow’orfiil I’ttr )iis 
kiiiilnosii: ho would rol'usu t.h>>i IViviuls) it bottlo o!‘ 
wino, .Iohnm'N. 

If proscriptntii booiico sbakon, no ejvcios ttf prti- 
purty is soi-uro, wbon it ont;o U^pomos an objocl 1ar|{o 
vuou;;li to tempt liio eupulit^ of iiidi^joiit powor. 

noKKR 

TO COUNTF.NANCK, SANCTION, 
SUPPORT. 

countenance signifies to keep 
in countenance. SANCTION, in 
French sanction, Latin sanciio, from 
sanctus sacred, signifies to ratify a 
decree or ordinance ; in an extended 
sense to make anything binding. SU P- 
PORT, in French supporter. Latin sup- 
porto, compounded of sup or sub and 
porio to liear, signifies to bear from mi- 
dernealh, to bear up. 

Persons are countenanced ; things are 
sanctioned; jiepsous or things are sup- 
ported: persons are countenanced m 
their proceedings by the apparent ap- 
probation of others ; measures are sane- 
Honed by the consent or approbation of 
others who have due authority ; mea- 
sures or persons are supported by every 
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means which may forward the object. 
There is most of encouragement in 
countenancing ; it consists of some out- 
ward demonstration of regard or good 
will towards the person : there is most 
of authority in sanctioning ; it is the 
lending of a name, an authority, or an 
influence, in order to strengthen and 
confirm the thing : there is most of as- 
sistance and co-operation in support ; it 
is the employment of means to an end. 
Superiors only can ountenance or 
sanction; persons in all conditions may 
support : those who countenance evil- 
doers give a sanctio7i to their evil deeds ; 
those who sujport either an individual 
or a cause ought to he satisfied that they 
are entitled to support. 

A gcxMl mnii acts viith a viji'oiir and auHers uiili a 
patiLMjc‘i> more than liiimaii. wlicn In* Udii'Vi‘s him- 
^v;\i vouutenanaid by the Alini|jlity. Hlaib. 

Mon of the jjreiilost soiiso un* always diflfldi il id' 
lluMf private jud^'nioat. mitil it rocoivos a mi vtion 
hum ttio public. Ai)1>ihon. 

The iipp.irent insunicicncy of ovory iiidi\idiial to 
hisuxMi li-ippiuoss ur safety cutnpols us to si-oK from 
uue another assistance and support .Ioiinsun. 

COU^THYMAN, PKASANT, SWAIN, 
HIND, RUSTIC, CLOWN. 

COUNTRYMAN, that is a man 
of the country, or one belonging to the 
country, is the general term applicable 
to all inhabiting the country, in dis- 
tinction from a townsman. PEAS.VNT, 
in French paysan, from pay^t is em- 
ployed in the same sense for any coun- 
tryman among the inhabitants of the 
Continent, and is in coiise(|uence used 
in poetry or the grave style for a coun- 
tryman. SWAIN in the Saxon sig- 
nified a labourer, but it has acquired, 
from its use in poetry, the higher signi- 
fication of a shepherd, or husbamlinan. 
IIIND may, in all probability, signify 
one who is in the background, an in- 
ferior. RUSTIC, from rus the coun- 
try, signifies one born and bred in the 
country. CLOWN, contracted from 
colonus a husbandman, signifies of 
course a menial in the country. 

All these terms are employed as 
epithets to persons, and principally to 
81, .h as live in the country: the terms 
countryman and peasant are taken in 
an indifferent sense, and may compre- 
hend persons of different descriptions ; 
they designate nothing more than 
habitual residence in the country: the 
other terms are employed for the 
loacr orders of countriffucn, but with 


collateral ideas favourable or unfavour- 
able annexed to them: swahi, hind, 
both convey the idea of innocence in a 
humble station, and are therefore 
always employed in poetry in a good 
sense : the rustic and clown both con- 
vey the idea of that uncouth rudeness 
and ignorance which is in reality found 
among the lowest orders of countrymen. 

Though, con8icliTin<; my formi'r coiiililioii, I luay 
now bt* iNilli‘ii a you caiumt call 

me a (us you wuulil imply in your letter) ui, 

long as 1 live ill so civil and noble a family. 

IIOWKT.T.. 

If by the poor meamirea and proportions of a mail 
\vc may take .in viitiiiiati' of tins great at'tioo (out 
Sasiour’M coming in the llohli), we hIuiII «niielvly hud 
how irksome it is to flesh and blood " to have been 
happy,'* to deseiMid some steps lower, to exeliaiig * 
the estate of a prince for that of a />« noint. .*smi'tii. 

As thus the snows arise, and foul and fleree 
All winter diives along tin* darUe. M air, 

III his own luoM* reioUiog Ibdds the sivtiiu 
ibsastensl stands. 'I'iiumsov. 

The labViiig /tiritl Ids oxen shall disjoin. Duviii n. 

In arguing too the par«oti own'd his skill. 

Fur e'en tliongli vanqui-h’d lie eoiild argue still; 

W liiie wordsof leaiiieil length and ihiiiideiing souiul 
Ama/.’d the ga/.uig rushes raiig'il around. 

(lol.llSMI I II. 

Tir astonish’d mother tinds a Mirant nest, 

lly the hard hand of nnielenting vluwns 

Robb’d. Tiiomsov. 


COUPLK, PAIR, RRA( M. 

COUPLE, in French couple, comes 
from the Latin copulo to join or tie 
together, etyjntla, in Hebrew cahel a 
rope or a shackle, signifying things tied 
together; and as two things arc witli 
most convenience bound together, il bus 
by custom been conihied to this number. 
PAIR, in French pairs, Latin par 
equal, signifies tinng.s that arc er|iiul, 
which can with projiiicty be said only 
of two things with rcystivl to each other. 
BRACE, from the French hras arm, 
signifies things locked together afuir 
the manner of the folded arms, which 
on that account are confined to the 
number of two. 

From the above illustration of these 
terms, it is clour that the number of 
two, which is included in all of them, is, 
with regard to the first, entirely arbi- 
trary ; that with regard to the second, 
it arises from the nature of the junc- 
tion; and with regard to the third, it 
arises altogether from the nature of the 
objects: couple^ and braces are made 
by coupling and bracing: pairs are 
either so of themselves, or arc made so 
by others: cottples and braces always 
require a junction in order to make 
them complete; pair^ require similarity 
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only to make them what they are : com- 
ples arc joined by a foreign tie ; even 
the being in company is sufficient to 
make a couple ; braces are produced by 
a close junction, or what is supposed to 
be so, which requires them to go to- 
gether. Couple is applied to objects 
generally. 

In thf midst of t}u*8C sorrow* which I had in my 
heart, mftlM)H^hl there pusised by rao a cimjde of 
coaches with purple liveries. Addison. 

Pair is applied to things that natu- 
rally go in pairs. 

Six wines he wore, to shade 
II is linenments <li%lnc; the;wM'r that clad 
Ihich bhoulder broad, came luautUnt' u*er his breast 
Witli regal ornament. Milton. 

Brace is applied to particular things 
cither theiiiselvcs joined together or 
serving to join others together ; as bird.s 
that arc shot and are usually linked 
together are termed a brace; hence in 
poetry the term is applied to animals 
or other objects in a clu.se state of junc- 
tion. 

First hunlor th'>n. pursued a g<'utb* hmee, 

(ujodlh St of all lli« forobl, liai I and luud. Milton. 

Couple is applied to ])ers<'us of dif- 
ferent sox who arc Ihuind to each other 
by the ties of allection or by the mar- 
riage tic. 

Seal CO any cni/p/c (’omen togiMhor, hut their nup- 
tials are di elated in the new siiaiier with eucoiumms 
on eiicli piiriy. .loH.sboN. 

Pair is abo applied to persons simi- 
larly situated, but refers more to the 
moral lie from similarity of feeling; 
whence the newly-married couple is in 
ordinary discourse called the happy 

Your fortune, hm)py pair, already made, 

Le.i\CH you no failher wUh. Drydbn. 

Pair is applied to persons in no other 
connexion, and brace never except in 
the burlesque style. 

Dear Sh. ridnii ! a gentle pair 
Of (iaulKitm ii lads (tor such they nrejt 
lieside.s a bract' of gittM' divines, 

Allure the smoothness of your hues. Swirr. 

COURAGE, FORTITUDE, RESOLU- 
TION. 

COURAGE. V. Bravery. FORTI- 
TUDE, in French fortitude, Latin 
fnrtitudot is the abstract noun from 
fortis strong. RESOLUTION, from 
the verb resolve^ marks the act or habit 
of resnlvhi^. 

Courage respects action, fortitude 
respects passion ; a man has courage 
to meet danger, 9.ii& fortitude to endure 


pain. Courage is that power ol the 
mind which bears up against the evil 
that is in prospect ; fortitude is that 
power which endures the pain that is 
felt : the man of courage goes with the 
same coolness to the mouth of the 
cannon, as the man of fortitude under- 
goes the amputation of a limb. Ho- 
ratius Codes displayed his courage in 
defending a bridge against the wdiole 
army of the Etruscans : Caius Mutius 
displayed no less fortitude when ho 
thrust his hand into the fire in the pre- 
sence of King Porsena, and awed iiim 
as much by his language as his action. 

Courage seems to be more of a manly 
virtue ; fortitude is more (listinguisbable 
as a feminine virtue : the former is at 
least most adapted to the male sex, 
who are culled upon to act, and the 
latter to the temales, who arc oi liged 
to endure : a man without coura,s:( 
would be as ill prepared to dischiirge 
Ins duty in his intercourse with the 
worbl, as a woman without f>rti(udt 
would be to support herself under the 
complicated trials of body and mind 
with which she is liable to be assaileil. 

Wliat can !»(• moro lion lurabit* tlian to have vou 
rtuje ommgb to I’xi’cule tin* coniniamU of iT'.istui nnij 
COMfCIOllie? CoU.IKR. 

With wontoil fiirtifuftc sIk* bore tbe nmart, 

Ami nut a gi-oau confi'sn’il her burning heart. (Jav. 

Resoluthn is a minor species of cou- 
rage, or it is courage in the minor 
concerns of life : courage comprehends 
under it a spirit to advance ; resolution 
simply marks the will not to recede: 
we require courage to bear down all 
the ob>tacles which oppose themselves 
to us ; we require resolution not to yield 
to the first difficulties that offer. 

Doprmling more njwn hla cuvrage than ttrengih. 
lie liail ,1 great mind to venture into the midtt of the 
enemy's tleet. Camoem. 

Tlie unusual extension of my muscles on this 
occasion made my face uche to such a degree, that 
nothing but an invincible reio/Hfion and perseverAuce 
could have preveuted me from falling buck to rty 
monosyllables. Adduoii. 

COURSE, RACE, PASSAGE. 

COURSE, from curro to run, signi- 
fies cither the act of running, or the 
space run over. RACE, from run, 
signifies the same act. PASSAGE, 
firom to pass, signifies either the act of 
passing or the space passed over. 

Course and race as acts imply the 
act of walking or running; passage the 
act of passing or going generally: as 
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swift in the course, to win the race, to 
be lost in the passage. The course in 
this case may be the act of one alone ; 
the race is always the act of one in 
compel ition with others. 

Him neither rocks can crush, nor steel cun wound, 
When Ajiix tell not on th’ etiMutiKiuned Kruuud; 

In stAtiditi^ fi^ht he mates Achilles' force, 

Kxceird alone in switXuess in the course. Pope. 

The moment before starting, the street anpeured 
full of people; nor. did a-e conccivo how tnu rare 
could possibly be performed. HkydiiHk. 

Between his shoulders pierc'd the following dart, 
And held its passage through the panting heart. 

Pope. 

In the sense of the space gone over, 
course is to ho compared with passage 
in the proper application, and with rax^e 
in the improper. Tlie course is the 
direction taken or clioson by any object, 
and applies to persons or things per- 
sonified ; as a person pursues a course. 

So Mars omnipotent invades the plain 
The wide destroyer of the r. co of man') ; 

'error, his best loved son. attends his course. 

Arm'd witli stern boldness, and enormous lorce. 

Pope. 

Or a river takes a course. 

Bui if with bays nn<l <lnms they si live to force 
His channel to a new and narrow roime. 

No lunger then within his bunks he dwells. 

Dunham. 

Passage is the way cither through or 
over an object, and applies only to in- 
animate objects. 

Direct against which open'd from beneath, 

Juit o'er llie blissful seal of paradise, 

A passage down to earth, a passage wide. Milton. 

Course, in the moral application, 
signifies the direction taken in the busi- 
ness of life ; as to pursue a right or 
wrong course. 

At the first fatal openingof this contest, the wiscEt 
course seemed to be to put an end as soon as possible 
to the immediate causes of the dispute. Uukke. 

The race is that course of life which 
a person is supposed to run with others 
towards a certain object. It is used 
mostly in the spiritual sense. 

Remote fVom toilpes he ran his godly race, 

Nor e'er had ehaSged, uur wished to change his place. 

Goldsmith. 

COURTEOUS, COMPLAISANT, 
COURTLY. 

COURTEOUS, from court, denotes 
properly belonging to a court, and by a 
natural* extension of the sense, suitable 
to a court. COMPLAISANT, v. Com- 
plaisance, 

Courteous in one respect compre- 
hends in it more than complaisant ; it 


includes the manner as well as the 
action ; it is, properly speaking, polished 
complaisance: on the other hand, com- 
plaisance includes more of the disposition 
111 it than courteousness ; it has less of 
the polish, but more of the reality of 
kindness. Courteousness displays itself 
in the address and manners ; complai- 
sance in direct good oflices : courteous- 
ness is practised between strangers; 
complaisance among friends. 

His business was to be indiscriminately courteous 
and ubsequiuns to all men, to appear much abroad 
and in public places, to iucrouso his ucquuiiitauec. 

Hawkins. 

To comply with the notions of mankind is In some 
degree the duty of a sikmjiI being, bec.mse by com- 
pliance oul> lie eaii please, and by pb using only lie 
can becoiiio nKeful ; but as the end is nut to be Inst 
for the sake of the incuus, we are not to gi\e up vir- 
tue (or complaisance. Johnson. 

COURTLY, though derived from the 
same wonl as courteous, is in some 
degree opposed to it in point of sense ; 
It denotes a likeness to a court, but not 
a likeness which is favorable : courtly 
is toroMrf<?oMj?a8tho form to the reality ; 
the courtly consists of the e.Kterior only, 
the latter of the exterior combined with 
the spirit ; the former therefore seems 
to convey the idea of insincerity when 
contrasted with the latter, which must 
necessarily suppose the contrary: a 
courtly demeanour, or a courtier-\\ko 
demeanour, may bo suitable on certain 
occasions ; but a courteous demeanour 
is always desirable. 

We cannot omit to observa this euurth/ (Rlinll I 
cnUil?)urgoodquulity iuhim. that he wuh courteous 
and did seem to study to ol>lige. Stryi'k. 

Courtly may likewise be emj)loyed 
in relation to things; but courteous has 
always respect to persqns: we may 
speak of a courtly style, or courtly 
grandeur ; but we always speak of 
courteous behaviour, courteous lan- 
guage, and the like. 

Yes, I know 

He bad a troublesome old fuBliion’d way 
Of shocking courtly ears with liurrid truth. 

^ Thomson. 

CREDIT, FAVOR, INFLUENCE. 

CREDIT, from the Latin creditus, 
participle of credo to believe or trust, 
marks the state of being believed or 
trusted. FAVOR, from the Latin 
faveo, and probably favus a honey- 
comb, marks an agreeable or pleasant 
state of feeling towards an object, IN- 
FLUENCE, in French injluencet Latin 
injluentia, itom ir^uo to flow upon. 
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marks the state or power of acting upon 
any object so as to direct or move it. 

These terms mark the state we stand 
in with regard to others as flowing out 
of their sentiments towards ourselves: 
credit arises out of esteem ; favor out 
of good-will or affection ; influence out 
of either credit or favor, or external 
circumstances : credit depends alto- 
gether on personal merit, real or sup- 
posed ; favor may depend on the 
caprice of him who bestows it. Tlie 
credit which we have with others is 
marked b) their coiiflidencc in our judg- 
ment ; by their disposition to submit to 
our decisions ; by their reliance on our 
veracity, or assent to our opinions : the 
favor wo have with others is marked by 
their readiness to comply with our 
wishes ; their subserviency to our views ; 
attachment to our society: men of 
talent are ambitious to gain credit with 
their sovereigns by the superiority of 
their counsel : weak men or men of or- 
dinary powers are contented with being 
the favorites of princes, and enjoying 
their patronage and protection. Credit 
redounds to the honor of the individual, 
and stimulates him to noble exertions ; 
it is bcnedcial in its i*esults to all man- 
kind, individually or collectively ; favor 
redounds to the personal advantage, the 
selfish gratification of the individual ; it 
is apt to inflame pride and provoke 
jealousy. 

No itinu hiul credit <niQUi;h wtth him Ui cornint 
him in point uf loyiihy to the kiu;{,whil»t he thought 
luinnelf wise enough to know what tvenjion was. 

Ct.AKKUDOK. 

1 have noi llie least puqioso of undervaluing hia 
good imrts and qualities wlien I sny that his first 
iiiiruduetioii into favour Wiui solely from the haink 
suniouoss of his person. ('lakcnih»n. 

Credit and favor are the gifts of 
others ; influence is a possessiott which 
we dprive from circumstances: there 
will always bo influence where there is 
credit or favor, but it may exist inde- 
pendently of either : we have credit and 
favor for ourselves ; we exert influence 
over others: credit and favor serve 
one's own purposes ; influence is em- 
ployed in directing others : weak people 
easily give their credit, or bestow their 
favor, by which an influence is gained 
over them to bend them to the will of 
othera; the influence itself may be good 
or bad, according to the views of the 
person by whom it it*' exerted. 

Truth -itMlf shall loso its credit, if delivorsil by a 
povson that hat iion«. ik>i;rK. 


Halifax, thinking this a Incky onportimKy of ea* 
curing immortality, miide some advances of favor 
and some overture's of advantage to Pope, which he 
seems to have received with sullen coldness. 

Johnson. 

What motive could induce Murray to murder a 
prince wl^out capacity, without followers, without 
\i\/lttence over the nobles, whom the queen, by her 
neglept, had reduced to the lowest state of contempt? 

Robertson. 


CRIME, VICE, SIN. 

CRIME, in Latin crimen, Greek 
«cp(/ia, signifies a judgment, sentence, 
or punishment ; and also the cause of 
the sentence or punishment, in which 
latter sense it is here taken. VICE, in 
Latin viHum, from vito to avoid, signi- 
fies that which ought to be avoifietl. 
SIN, in Saxon synne, Swedish synd, 
GcnvLViW sunde, old German sunta, sunto, 
&c., like the Latin sontes, Greek atrrtjc, 
from (Tivio to hurt, signifies the thing 
that hurts; being of all things the 
most hurtful. 

A crime is a social offence ; a vice is 
a personal offence : every action which 
does injury toothers, either individually 
or collectively, is a crime; that which 
does injury to ourselves is a vice. 
Crime consists in a violation of human 
laws; vice in a violation of the moral 
law; sin in a violation of the Divine 
law: sin, therefore, comprehends both 
crime and vice ; but there are many sins 
which are not crimes nor vices : crimes 
are tried before a human court, and 
punished agreeably to the sentence of 
the judge; vices and sins are brought 
before the tribunal of the conscience ; 
the former are punished in this world, 
the latter will be punished in the world 
to come, by the sentence of the Al- 
mighty : treason is one of the most 
atrocious crimes; drunkenness one of 
the most dreadful vices; religious hy- 
pocrisy one of the most heinous sins, 

Tho mott ignorant healbon knows and feels that, 
whi’U he has committed an unjust or cruel action, he 
has committed a crime and deserves punishment. 

Blair. 

If a man makes his vtces public, though they lie 
such as seem principally to affect himself (as drunk' 
enness or the liko), they then become, by the bad 
example they set, of pernicious effects to society. 

IILACKSTONR. 

Every single gross act of tin is much the same 
thing to the conscienee that a great blow or fall is to 
the head; it stuns and bereaves it of all use of its 
senses tor a time. tfouTH. 

CRIME, MISDEMEANOR. 

CRIME, V, Crime, MISDEMEAN- 
OR signifies literally a wrong demeanor 
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The former of these terms is to the 
latter as the genus to the species: a 
misdemeanor is in the technical sense 
a minor crime* Housebreaking is under 
all ciicumsstances a crime; but shop- 
lifting or pilfering amounts only to a 
misdemeanor. Corporal punishments 
are most commonly annexed to crimes ; 
pecuniary punishments frequently to 
misdemeanors. In the vulgar use of 
tliese terms, misdemeanor is moreover 
distinguished from crime by not always 
signifying a violation of public law, but 
only of private morals ; in which sense 
the former term implies what is done 
against the state, and the latter that 
which oilbnds individuals or small com- 
niumties. 

No tnV/itf of thine onr nresont sufferings «lraw8. 

Not thou, but Ueaven^a dis|>uiiiiig will the cause. 

• Pope. 

I mention this for the sake of s^ver.il rural stintres. 
uhoM* ieiuhiig (lues not rUe so high us to “ the pre- 
M'UI st.iteol' i-int;liiii(l,'' and who are often apt to usurp 
that piveedenoy vOvich hy tlie laws of their country 
is not due to them. Their want of learning, which 
has phiuteii them in this station, may in some niua- 
>uic excuse their mitderneanur . Auoison. 

CRIMINAL, GUILTY. 

ORIMINXl, from crime ^ signifies 
belonging or relating to a crime. 
GUILTY, kom guiUf signifies having 
guilt: guilt comes from the German 
gel ten to pay, and gelt a fine, debt. 

Criminal respects the character of 
the offence ; guilty respects the fact of 
committing the offence. The crimi- 
nality of a person is estimated by all 
the circumstances of his conduct which 
present themselves to observation ; his 
guilt requires to be proved by evidence. 
T he criminality is not a matter of in- 
quiry, but of judgment; the guilt is 
often doubtful, if not positively con- 
cealed. The higher the rank of a ^rson, 
the greater his criminaXitu M does 
not observe an upright and irreproach- 
able conduct : where a number of indi- 
viduals are concerned in any unlawful 
proceeding, the difficulty of attaching 
the guilt to the real offender is groatly 
increased. 

Howcv.t criminal they may be with regard to 
•nciety in geaeral, yet with re^iieot to one another, 
and U) every person to wliom they have once pro* 
foMited it. they have ever maintained the most un- 
•haken fidelity. Bbyoome. 

OuUf heam apiiaiPd with deeply troubled thought; 
Ami y,»t not always on the guiitu head 
uescfnda the fateil flash. Thomson. 

Criminal may be applied as an epithet 
either to the person or that which is 


personal; guilty is properly applied 
only to the person: a person, or his 
actions, looks, thoughts, intentions, may 
be criminal : the person himself is 
guilty of whttevcrhe actually commits. 
What is criminal is against good 
morals ; but a pci-son may bo guilty of 
trivial errors in indifferent matters. 

True modesty avoids every thing that is criminal; 
false modesty every thing that is uufashiunah e. 

Addison. 

It Is his praise fhat he it never ouiVf// oftltoso 
faults as u writer which lu) lays to the charge of 
others. Cowfer, 

CRIMINAL, CULPRIT, MALEFACTOR, 
FELON, CONVICT. 

All these terms are employed for a 
public offender; but the first convoys 
no more than this general idea ; whilst 
the others comprehend soino accessory 
idea in their signification. CRlMIN AL 
(v. Criminal* guilty) is a general term, 
and the rest are properly species of 
criminals. CULPRIT, from the Latin 
culpa and prehensus taken in a fault, 
signifies the criminal who is directly 
charged with his offence. MALK- 
FACTOR, compounded of the Latin 
terms male miX factor, signifies an evil- 
doer, that is, one who does evil, in 
distinction from him who docs good. 
FELON, from felony* in Latin felonia 
a capital crime* comes eilUcr from the 
Greek fjyrjXtoaic an imposture, llecau^e 
fraud and .villany are the proininent 
features of every capital offence, or from 
fel gall, to denote the malignity of the 
offence. CONVICT, in Latin convictus, 
participle of convitico to convince or 
prove, signifies one proved or found 
guilty. 

When we wish to speak in general of 
those who by offences again wt the laws 
or regulations of society have expo.scd 
themselves to punishment, we denomi- 
nate them criminals: when wc consider 
them as already brought before a tri- 
bunal, we call them culpHts : when wc 
consider them in regard to the moral 
turpitude of their character, as the pro- 
moters of evil rather than of good, we 
entitle them malefactors : when we con- 
sider them as offending by the grosser 
violations of the law, they are termed 
felons: when we consider thcip as 
already under the sentence of the law, 
we denominate them convicts. Tbo 
punishments indicted on criminvUs vary 
according to the nature of their crimes 
and the spirit of the laws by which tliey 
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are judged: a guilty conscience will 
give a man the air of a culprit in the 
presence of those who have not authority 
to be either his accusers or judges ; it 
gratified the malice of the Jews to cause 
our blessed Saviour to be crucified be- 
tween two malefactors: it is an im- 
portant regulation in the internal eco- 
nomy of a prison to have felons kept 
distinct from each other, particularly if 
their crimes arc of an atrocious nature : 
it has not unfrcquently happened, that 
when the sentence of the law has placed 
convicts in the lowest slate of degrada- 
tion, their characters have undergone 
so entire a reformation as to enable 
them to attain a lug her pitch of eleva- 
tion than th(7 had ever enjoyed before. 

If I titlark the viciou8. I sliall only sot iipun them 
in a body, ntxl will iiut bo provoked, by the uorst 
UBH^u 1 can rocoivo iruni others, tomakeuu example 
of any pnrticulur {'rim'/xi/. Addisom. 

The jury then withdrew a moment. 

As if on wei|;hly points to cuiiiment. 

And. rii{ht or wruii|r, resolv'd to save her. 

They *jave a verdict in her favour. 

Tliu culprit, by escape Ixtld, 

Pilfers alike from young and old. Moore. 

For tins the mnlc/aclor gout was laid 

On Bacchus’ altar, and his fortcit i>aid. Drydkn. 

lie (Earl Fetrms) expressed some displeasure at 
beiug executed as a common felon, exposeil to the 
eyes of such a reullitudo. Smollkt. 

Attendance none shall need, nor train, where none 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judged ; 

Those two I the third iiest absent is eundemu'd 
Convict by flight, and reiiel to all law ; 

Conviction to the serpent none belongs. Milton. 


CRITERION, STANDARD, 

CRITERION, in Greek Kpiri}piov 
from Kpivot to judge, signifies (ho mark 
or rule by which one may judge. 
STANDARD, from the verb to stand, 
signifies the point at which one must 
stand, or beyoiul which one must not go. 

The criterion is employed only in 
matters of judgment ; the standanl is 
used in the ordinary concerns of life. 
The former serves fur determining the 
characters and qualities of things ; the 
latter for defiping quantity and mea- 
sure. The language and manners of a 
person are the best criterion for form- 
ing ail estimate of his station and edu- 
catioHi. In order to produce a uniformity 
in . tba mercantile transactions of man- 
kind one with another, it is the custom 
of government to fix a certain standard 
for the regulation of coins, weights, and 
measures. 

But have ura (hen no law beatdes our will, 

No Just criteitoR Ax'd to good or ill? 

At well at noon we nay obstruct our sight, 
l^n doubt If such a thing exists as light. J sn vns. 


Who would insure a tender and delicate sense of 
honour to beat almost with the 6rst pulse of the 
heart, when no man could know what would be the 
test of honour in n natiou continually varying the 
Etoadard ofitscoin? Ruhke. 

The word standard may likewise be 
used figuratively in the same sense. 
The Bible is a standard of excellence 
both in morals and religion, which 
cannot be too closely followed. It is 
impossible to have the same standard 
in the arts and sciences, because all our 
performances fall short of perfection, and 
will admit of improvement. 

Kate not the extension of the liiinian mind 

By the plebeian standar.l of muukiud. Jknyns. 

CRUEL, INHUMAN, BARBAROUS, 
BRUTAL, SAVAGE, 

CRUEL, from the Latin crudelis and 
crudus raw, rough, or untutored ; IN- 
UUMAN, compounded of the privative 
in and human, signifies not human ; 
BARBAROUS, from the Greek (iap- 
3apoc rude or unsettled— all mark a de- 
gree of bad feeling which is uncontrolled 
by culture or refinement. BRUTAL, 
signifying like the brute; and SA- 
VAGE, from the Latin savus fierce, 
and the Hebrew zaal a wolf, mark a 
still stronger degree of this bad passion. 

Cruel is the most familiar and the 
least powerful epithet of all the.se terms ; 
it designates the ordinary propensii) 
which, if not overpowered by a better 
principle, will invariably show itself by 
the desire of inllicting positive pain on 
others, or abridging their comfort : in- 
human and barbarous are higher de- 
grees of cruelly ; brutal and savage rise 
so much in degree above the rest as 
almost to partake of another nature. A 
child gives early symptoms of his 
natural cruelty by his ill treatment of 
animals; but we do not speak of his 
inhumanitif, because this is a term con- 
fined to men, and more properly to their 
treatment of their own species, although 
extended in its sense to their treatment 
of the brutes: barbarity is but too com- 
mon among children and persons of 
riper years. A person is cruel who 
neglects the creature he should protect 
and take care of : he is inhuman if he 
withhold from him the common marks 
of tenderness or kindness which are to 
be expected from one human being to 
another; he is barbarous if he find 
amusement in inllicting pain; he is 
brutal or savage according to the cir- 
cumstances of aggravation which ac- 
company the act of torturing* 
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Now 1)0 thy nvo, thy fatal rage reaign’d ; 

A cruel heart ill auitg a manly mind. Popi 

Relentl«‘8s love the cruel mother led 
The hlooil of her unhappy babes to shod ; 

Love lent the swonl. the mother struck, the blow, 
lahuman she, but mure inhuman thou. Urvden. 

I tiave found out a gift for my fair, 

I have found whiM-e tlio wood-pigeons breed, 

But let me that jdunder forbear, 

She will say ’twas a barbarous deed. Shknstonjc. 

The {day was acted at the other theatre, and the 
brutal petulance of Cibber was confuted, though 
perhaps not shamed, by general applause. Johnson. 

Brothers by hrtUhers’ impious hands are slain ! 
Mistaken zeal, how tavage is thy reign ! Jknyns. 

TO CRY, WEF.P. 

An outward indication of pain im ex- 
prc.ssed by both these terms, but CRY 
(tf To call) comprehends an audible ex- 
pression accompanied with tears or 
otherwise. WEEP, in low German 
Wiipe/i^ i.s a variation of whine, which is 
an ouomatupeVa, and simply indicates 
the slieddiu" of tears. Crt/in^ arises 
from an impatience in sufferiiif^ cor- 
poreal pains; children and weak peojde 
commonly rri/ : weeping is (x;casioned 
by mental ^n'ief; the wisest and best of 
men will nut disdain sometimes to weep. 
Crying is as selfish as it is weak ; it 
serves to relieve the pain of the indi- 
vidual to the annoyance of the hearer ; 
wetping, when called forth by others’ 
sorrows, is an infirmity which no man 
could wish to be without : as an expres- 
sion of ^onerous sympathy, it affords 
essential relief to the suflerer. 

Tlu* liabo clung crying to liis iiurnc'.s l»re.mt, 

Scared at the dazzling luditi and nodding cicst. 

Pope. 

Thy Hector, wrapt in evurlazting sleen, 

Shall neither boar thee aigh, uur sou tiiec weep. 


TO CRY, SCREAM, SyiHlEK. 

To CRY {v. To call) indicates the 
Utterance of an articulate or an inar- 
ticulate sound. SCREAM, which is a 
variation of cry, is a species of crying 
in the first sense of the word ; and 
SHRIEK, which is the same, is a spe- 
cies of crying in its latter sense. Cry- 
ing is an ordinary mode of loud utter- 
ance resorted to on common occasions ; 
one cries in order to be heard ; scream- 
ing is an intemperate mode of crying, 
re orted to from an impatient desire to 
be heard, or from a vehemence of feel- 
ing. People scream to deaf people from 
the mistaken idea of making themselves 
heard; whereas a distinct articulation 


will always be more efficacious. It is 
fi'equently necessary to cru when W'e 
cannot render ourselves auaible by any 
other means ; but it is never necessary 
or proper to scream. Shriek may be 
compared with cry and scream, as ex- 
pressions of pain; in this ease to shriek 
is more than to cry, and Jess than to 
scream. They both signify to cry with 
a violent efibrt. We may cry from the 
slightest pain or inconvenience; but one 
shrieks or screams only on occasions of 
great agony, either corporeal or menial. 
A child cries when it has hurt its 
finger; it shrieks in the moment of 
terror at the sight of a frightful object, 
or screams until some one comes to its 
assistance. 

Like a tliin smoko ho jtoo<, tho spirit fly. 

And boars a iV-eble, laiuunlablo cry. PoPK. 

Rapnrious at tho mutbor's tlirnat tlioy fly, 

Aud tear the screaming iiitant fruin her breast. 

ThuM'.un. 

The house is HUM with loud l.imeuls mid rries, 

Aud s/iriehs of wuineu reud tlie vaulted thruuo. 

Dhyt n. 

CULPABLE, FAULTY. 

CULPABLE, in Latin culpabilis, 
comes from culpa a fault or blame, sig- 
nifying w’orthy of blame, fit to be blamed. 
FAULTY, from fault, signifios having 
faults. 

We are culpable from the commission 
of one fault ; we are faulty from tho 
number uf faults: culpable is a relative 
term; faulty is absolute: wo are cul- 
pable with regard to a superior whoso 
intentions we have not fulfilled ; we are 
faulty whenever w e commit any faults. 
A master pronounces his servant as 
culpable for not having ijttended to his 
commands ; an indifferent person pro- 
nounces another as faulty whose faults 
have come under his notice. It is pos- 
sible, thcTclbre, to he faulty without 
being culpable, but not vice versa. 

In the common buiiinpfis of lifn wa (iiirl th« ma 
mory uf one like that of unotifr, and iioncMtly im- 
pute omihKiuns not to iuvuluntary i'orgeU'ulnega, but 
culpable iiiatieDtiun. Joiin»on. 

In the consideration of human life tiio RatiriHt 
never falb U|)oa pcisunt who are not glaringly 
faulty, STKJtLK. 

CULTIVATION, CULTURE, CIVILIZA- 
TION, RKFINISMENT. 

CULTIVATION, from the Utin 
eultus, denotes the act of cultivating, or 
state of being cultivated. CULTURE, 
from eultus, signifies the state only of 
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being cultivated. CIVILIZATION 
signifies the act of civilizing^ or state 
of being civilized. REFINEMENT 
denotes the act of refinings or the state 
of being refined. 

Cultivation is with more propriety 
applied to the thing that grows ; cul- 
ture to that in which it grows. The 
cultivation of flowers will not repay the 
labour unless the soil be prepared by 
proper culture. In the same manner, 
when speaking figuratively, we say the 
cultivation of any art or science : the 
cullivatiin of one’s taste or inclination 
may be said to contribute to one’s own 
skill or the perfection of the thing itself; 
but the mind reejuires culture previously 
to this particular exertion of the powers. 

Notwithstumling Uiis faculty (of taste) must l»e in 
gomi> niuusiiru horn with us, there aro several me- 
thuds of cultivating and impruviug it. Addison. 

Hut tho* Heav’n 

In every brenst has sown these early seeds 
Of love Hnd adiniratiun, yet in vain 
Without fair culture's kind iiaieutal aid. 

Akrnside. 

Civilization is the first stage of culti- 
vation ; refinement is the last : we civi- 
lize savages by divesting them of their 
rudeness, and giving them a knowledge 
of such arts as are retiuisite for civil so- 
ciety ; we cultivate people in general by 
culling forth their powers into action and 
independent exertion; we refine them 
hy the introduction of the liberal arts. 
The introduction of Christianity has 
been the best means of civUizing the 
rudest nations. The cultivation of tho 
mind in serious pursuits tends to refine 
the sentiments without debilitating the 
character; but the cultivation of the 
liberal arts may be pursued to a vicious 
extent, so as to ^introduce an excessive 
refinement of feeling that is incompa- 
tible with real manliness. 

To rinlize the rude uuIKlli^h'd world 
And lay it under the restraint of laws. 

To make niiiii mild and sociuhlu to man. 

To cultivate the wild licentious savn^'o 
With wisdom, discipline, aud lib’rua arts, — 

Th' emhellishmeuts of life! Virtues like tlicso 
Make human nature thine. Addison. 

Poetry makes u principal amusement among un- 
puli!«ltud nations, but in a country verging to tho 
extremes of rqjinement, painting and music come in 
fur a shuie. Ooi.osmith. 

CULTIVATION, TILLAGE, HUS- 
BANDRY. 

CULTIVATION has a much more 
comprehensive meaning than either til- 
lage or husbandry. TILLAGE is a 
movle of cultivation that extends no 


farther than the preparation of the 
ground for the reception of the seed; 
cultivation includes the whole process 
by which the produce of the ' earth is 
brought to maturity. We may till 
without cultivating ; but we cannot 
cultivate, as far as respects the soil, 
without tillage. HUSBANDRY is 
more extensive in its meaning than til- 
lage^ but not so extensive as cultiva- 
tion. Tillage respects the act only of 
tilling the ground ; husbandry is em- 
ployed for the ofiice of cultivating for 
domestic purposes. A cultivator is a 
general term, defined only by the ob- 
ject that is cultivated, as the cultivator 
of the grape, or the olive ; a tiller is a 
labourer in the soil that performs the 
office for another : a husbandman is an 
humble species of cultivator, who him- 
self performs the whole ofiice of culli- 
vating the ground for domestic pur- 
poses. 

O softly-swelling hills 
On which the power ut' cultivation lies, 

Aud joys to SCO the wonders of Ins toil I Thomson. 

These principles of good husbandry ran through 
his (Hesiod’s) work, and directed him to the choice 
of hllngc and merchandise for the subject of that 
vhich IS the most excellent of them. Duydkn. 

We find an image of the two states, the cont^m- 
phitixe and the active, figured out in the persons of 
AIh* 1 and Cain, by the two primitive trades, that of 
the bhepherd and that of the husbandman. Bacon. 

CUNNING, CRAFTY, SUBTLE, SLY, 
WILY. 

CUNNING, r. CRAFTY sig- 
nifies having craft, that is, according to 
the original meaning of the word, having 
a knowledge of some trade or art ; 
hence figuratively applied to the cha- 
racter. SUBTLE, in French subtil, 
and Latin subtilis thin, from sub and 
tela a thread drawn to be fine ; hence 
in the figurative sense in which it is 
hero taken, fine or acute in thought. 
SLY is in all probability connected 
with slow, and sleek, or smooth ; delibe- 
ration and smoothness entering very 
much into the sense of sly. WILY 
signifies disposed to wiles or stratagems. 

All these epithets agree in expressing 
an aptitude to employ peculiar and 
secret means to the attainment of an 
end ; they differ principally in the se- 
crecy of the means, or the degree of cir- 
cumvention that is employed. Tho 
cunning man shows his dexterity simply 
in concealing ; this requires little more 
than reservediiess and taciturnity : the 
crafty man goes farther ; he shapes his 
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words and actions so as to lull sus- 
picion : hence it is that a child may be 
cunning, but an old man will be crafty: 
a mb le man has more acuteness of in- 
vention than either, and all his schemes 
are hidden by a veil that is impene- 
trable to common observation ; the ca/i- 
ning man looks only to the concealment 
of an immediate object ; the crafty and 
subtle man have a remote object to con- 
ceal: thus men are cuniiing in their 
ordinary concerns; politicians are crafty 
or subtle : but the former are more so as 
to the end, and the latter as to the means. 
A man is cunning and crafty by deeds ; 
he is subtle mostly by means of words 
alone, or words and actions combined. 
Slyness is a vulgar kind of cunning; 
the sly man ^oes cautiously and silently 
to work. Wilhiess is a species of cun- 
ning or craft, applicable only to cases 
of attack or defence. 

There id still ivnollier secret that can nerer fail if 
you can once ({et it believed, and which is often |>t'uc- 
tised by women of greater cuuning than virtue: 
this U to change sides lor a while W'illi the jealous 
man. and to turn his own pussiou upon liimself. 

Anuisux. 

Cunning is often to bo met W’ith in brutes them- 
selves, and in persons who are but the fewest re- 
moves from them. Addison. 

Yon will And the examples to be few and rare of 
wicked, unprincipled men attaining fully the ucuom- 
plislniient of tlicir crafty designs. lii.Aia. 

The part of Ulysses, in Homer’s Odyssey, is very 
much admired by Avi-’totle, as perplexing tlml f.ible 
with very agreeable plots and iatriuados, not only by 
the many adventure!, in ids voyage and tlie subtlety 
vf his ladiavionr, but by tlie vaiious conceal men ts 
and discoveries of his person in several parts of 

his fjoem. Addison. 

If you or your correspondent had consulted me in 
your discour.'«o upon tlie eye, 1 could have told you 
that the eye of Leonora is slyly watchful while it 
looks negligent. HreiLhs. 

Implore his aid ; for Proteus only knows 
Tlie secret cause and cure of all thy woi*s ; 

But ilrst the wily wizard must- be caught, 

Fur, unconstralu'd, he nothing tells for nought. 

Dbydkn. 


TO CURE, HEAL, REMEDY. 

CURE, in Latin euro, signifies to 
take care of, that is, by distinction, to 
take cate of that which retjuires par- 
ticular care, in order to remove an evil. 
HEAL, in German heilen, comes from 
heil whole, signifying to make whole 
that which is unsound. REMEDY, in 
Latin remedium, is compounded of re 
and medeor to cure or healt which comes 
from the Greek fitj^oyai and 'MtjSia, 
Media, the country which contained the 
greatest number of healing plants. 
The particle re is here but an intensive. 

To cure is employed for what is out 


of order; to heal for that which is 
broken : diseases are cured^ wounds are 
healed; the former is a complex, the 
latter is a simple process. Whatever 
requires to be cured is wrong in the 
system ; it requires many and various 
applications internally and externally : 
whatever requires to be heeded is occa- 
sioned externally by violence, and re- 
quires external applications. In a state 
of refinement men have the greatest 
number of disorders to be cured ; in a 
savage state there is more occasion for 
the healing art. 

Will toyg amuse when med'clnes cannot car*. 

Youno. 

Scarcely an ill to human life bplonga. 

But what our follieg can.se, or mutual w'rongs ; 

Or if some striueafiohi Providence we feel, 

He strikes with pity, and but wounds to heal. 

Jbnyns. 

Cure is used as properly in the moral 
as the natural sense ; heal in the moral 
sense is altogether figurative. The dis- 
orders of the mind are cured with 
greater difficulty than those of the 
body. The breaches which have bcon 
made in the aftbetions of relatives 
towards each other, can bo healed by 
nothing but a Christian spirit of for- 
bearance and forgiveness. 

If the frail body feels discmler’d pangs. 

Thou drugs medicinul cun give us euso ; 

Tho soul, no ASsculapiun medicine can cute. 

UCNTLKMAN. 

Wliat healing liand can pour the balm of pence 
And turu my sight undaunted on the tomb? Youno. 

To remedy, in tho sense of applying 
remedies, has a moral application, in 
which it accords most with cure. Evils 
are either cured or remedied, but the 
former are of a much more serious 
nature than the latter. Tho evils in 
society require to be cured ; an omission, 
a deficiency, or a mischief, requires to 
be remedied. When bud habits be- 
come inveterate, they are put out of tho 
reach of cure. It is an exercise for tho 
ingenuity of man to attempt to remedy 
the various troubles and inconveniences 
which are daily occurring. 

Tho poor are half as wretched as the rich, 

Wiioso proud and painful privilegu it is 
At once U> liear ii double load of woe. 

To feel the stings of etivv and of want: 

Outrageous want I both Indies cannot cure/ Youno. 

Every man has ftvquent grievances which only 
the solicitude of friendship will discover aud remedy. 

Johnson. 

CURE, REMEDY. 

CURE iv. To cure) denotes either 
the act of curing, or the thing that 
cures. REMEDY is mostly employed 
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for the thing that remedies. In the 
former sense the remedy is to the cure 
as the means to the end ; a cure is per- 
formed by the application of a remedy. 
That is incurable for wiiicli no remedy 
can be found ; but a cure is sometimes 
performed without the application of 
any specific remedy. Tlic cure is com- 
plete when the evil is entirely removed ; 
the remedy is iiure whicii by proper ap- 
plication never fails of effecting the 
cure. The cure of disorders depends 
upon the skill of the physician and the 
state of the patient ; the pflif;acy of re- 
medies depends upon their suitable 
choice and application : but a cure may 
bo defeated, or a remedy made of no 
avail, by a variety of circumstances in- 
dependent of either. 

AVhy Bhuuid hu choose these miflenca to endure 
If ilcadi could grunt an everlasting curef 
*Tis plain thiMe's something whispeis in his ear 
(.I'ho’ tain he’d hide it) ho lius much to fear. 

Jenyms. 

The great defect of Thomson’s Seasons is vmnt of 
method: but fur tins 1 Uuuw nut that llicrc was any 
Tinned^. Johnson. 

A cure is sometimes employed for the 
thing that curest wlmdi brings it nearer 
in sense to the word remedy ^ the former 
being applied to great matters, the latter 
to small. Quacks always hold forth 

their nostrums as infallible cures not 
for one but for every sort of disorder ; 
experience has, however, fatally proved 
that tlie remedy in moat cases is worse 
tiiaii the disease. 

Parttciilar punishments are the cure fur accidental 
distempers in ihu state. Uuuke. 

The three lords agreed on proroguing the l*arlia> 
ineut us the only remedi/ left in the present dis- 
temper. SlU \V. TfcMl'LE. 

CURIOUS, INQUISITIVK, PRYING. 

CURIOUS, *111 French curieux^ La- 
tin curiosus, from cura care, signifjing 
full of care. IN QUJSITI VK, in Lutin 
inquisitus, from inquiro to inquire or 
search into, signifying a dispo-sition to 
investigate thoroughly. FRYING, 
I’rom pry, changed from the French 
preuver to try, Signifies the disposition 
to try or sill to the bottom. 

The disposition to interest one's self 
in matters not of immediate concern is 
the idea common to all these terms. 
Curiosity is directed to all objects that 
can gratify the inclination, taste, or un- 
derstanding ; inquisitiveness to such 
things only as satisfy the understanding. 
The curious person interests himself in 
all the works of nature and art ; he is 
curious to try effects and examine 


causes: the inquisitive person endea 
vours to add to his store of knowledge. 
Curiosity employs every means which 
falls in its way in order to procure gra- 
tification ; the curious man uses his own 
powers or those of others to serve his 
purpose : inquisitiveness is indulged 
only by means of verbal inquiry ; the in^ 
quisitive person collects all from others. 
A traveller is curious who examines 
every thing for himself ; he is inquisi- 
tive when lie minutely questions others. 
Inquisitiveness is therefore to curiosity 
as a means to an end ; whoever is curious 
will naturally be inquisitive, but he who 
is inquisitive may be so either from 
curiosity or from other motives. 

There is something in the mind of men which 
goes beyond hare curiugity, and even curries u shudow 
of friendship \Yith tliose great geniuses whom wo 
have known to excel in former ages. Pove. 

The reasons of these institutions (the Christian 
fcstivulh), tliungli they might hu forgotten and ob- 
scured liy a long course of years, could nut but be 
very well known by ihose who lived in the three 
llr»t centuries, and he a me.uis of iulorming the w- 
qmsttivt! I’uguus iu iho tiulh of our Saviour's his- 
tory, i^jjUlsoN. 

Curious and inquisitive may be both 
used in a bad sense ; prying is never 
used otherwise Ilian in a bad sense. In- 
quisitive. as in the former case, is a 

mode of curiosity, and prying is a spe- 
cies of eager curiosity. A curious per- 
son takes unallowed means of learning 
that whicii he ought not to wish to know ; 
an inquisitive person puts many imper- 
tinent and troublesome questions : a 
prying temper is unceasing in its en- 
deavours to get acquainted with the 
secrets of others. (Juriosity is a fault 
most frequent among females ; inqui- 
sitiveness is most general among child- 
ren; prying temper belongs only to 
people of low character. A well-dis- 
ciplined mind checks the first risings 
of idle curiosity: children should bo 
taught early to suppress an inquisitive 
temper, which may so easily become 
burdensome to others : those who are of 
a prying temper are insensible to every 
thing but the desire of unveiling what 
lies hidden; such a disposition is often 
engendered by the unlicensed indul- 
gence of curiosity in early life, which 
becomes a sort of passion iu riper years. 

A man of curiu'ity is vtud of all fatlli, and it is 
better to truot letters ur any important secrets Ui any 
one than to fiieuds aud lumiliars of au inquititive 
temper. Fort. 

By adliering teuaciutis-ly to his opinion, and ex- 
hibiting other iiistunces of a prying dis)Hisiiion, Lord 
(jeoige Sackviiie bad rendered hiiiiself disagreeable 
to the commander-in-chief. Smollet 
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CURSORY, HASTY, SLIGHT, DESUL- 
TORY. 

CURSORY, from the Latin curro^ 
signifies run over or done in running. 
HASTY signifies done in haste, 
SLIGHT is a variation of light. DE- 
SULTORY, from desilio to leap, sig- 
nifies leaped over. 

Cursory includes both hasty and 
slight ; it includes hasty inasmuch as 
it expresses a (^uick motion ; it includes 
slight inasmuch as it conveys the idea 
of a partial action; a view may be 
either cursory or hasty, as the former is 
taken by design, the latter from care- 
lessness ; a view may be either cursory 
or slight; but the former is not so im- 
perfect as the Utter: an author will 
take a cursory view of those jwints 
which are not necessarily connected 
with his subject ; an author who takes 
a hasty view of a subject will mislead by 
his errors ; he who takes a slight \ iew 
will disappoint by the shallowness of his 
information. Jictween cursory and de- 
sultory tlierc is the same difference as 
between running and leaping ; we run 
in a line, but wo leap from one part to 
another ; so remarks that arc cursory 
have still more or less connexion, but 
remarks that are desultory are without 
any coherence. 

Srivui>u minKlfd in cursory converaation ^^ith the 
(iuine btuadiiieiis of utteutiuii a:i oihors upply tu a 
locture. JoHnhun. 

The emperor Mnerinns hud once rcsolvetl to 
abolish thi‘8u rescripts (of the eiiipfrurs), {iiid rutiiin 
only the geiienil edicts; ho cuula not bi-»r that tito 
hasty iiiid crude unsweis of such princes as (Join* 
modus and Carucalla sliould he reverenced ns laws. 

llLACKbrON’E. 

The wits of Cliarles’s time had seldom more than 
slight and supertlciul views. Johnson. 

If compassion ever be felt from the brute iustinet 
of uninstructed nature, it will only produce eflTects 
desultory and transient. Johnson. 

CUSTOM, HABIT. 

CUSTOM, in French coutame, pro- 
bably contracted from the Latin consue- 
turn, participle of consuesco to accustom. 
HABIT, in French habit, Latin habi^ 
tudo, from habeo to have, marks the 
state of having or holding. 

Custom is a frequent repetition of the 
same act ; habit the effect of such repe- 
tition : the custom of rising early in the 
morning is conducive to the health, and 
may in a short time become such a habit 
as to render it no less agreeable than it 
is useful. Custom supposes an act of 
the will ; habit implies an involuntary 


movement: a custom is followed; a 
habit is acquired. 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if tneysee 
any printed or written imper upon the ('round, to 
take il up and lay it asule eaivluity, as not knowing 
but it may contiin some pieoo ul' tuo Alcuruu. 

Addison. 

If aliN>so and careless life hus brou;>ht a man into 
habits of dissipation, and led liini lu neglect those 
raltgious duties wiiicli ho owed tu his Muker, let liini 
muru to thu regular wursliip ot Uod. lii.Aiit, 

Custom is applicable to bodies of 
men ; habit is confined to the indi- 
vidual : every nation has customs pettu- 
liar to itself; and every individual has 
habits peculiar lo his age, station, and 
circumstances. 

I duro not siiock niy reader with the description of 
tlie customs and muuners of these harbaiiuus (tli« 
llottentuis). HuaiiEH. 

Tlie ft»ree of education is so great, that we may 
mould the minds and maimers of the young into 
whatsloipewe plcsM.'. and give the impressions of 
hucli habits as shall ever al'terwards reiiiuin. 

Atteruuhy. 

Customary and habitual, the epithets 
derived from these words, admit of a 
similar distinction : the customary ac- 
tion is that winch is repeated after the 
manner of a custom ; the habitual ac- 
tion is that which is done by the force 
of habit, 

Thii. customary superiority grew t<M> delicate f«>r 
truth, und Swifti with all his peiictrution, allowed 
lumsell'io be delighted with low tlullery. Johnson. 

We liave all reason to lielieve that, aroWltt num- 
berless lullrinilieM mIiU’Ii aiUmd humanity, what tltu 
gieat Judge will chiefly re;.aid is thu habitual pie- 
vailing turn of our hcuil and lii'u. ilUAm. 

CUSTOM, FASHION, MANNER, 
PRACTICE. 

CUSTOMS, FASHIONS, and 
MANNERS are all, employed for 
communities of men; custom {v. Cus- 
tom, habit) respects established and 

f cneral iiioties of action: fashion, in 
'rench/apofi, from/acto to do or make, 
regards partial and transitory modes of 
making or doing things: manner, in 
the limited sense in ^hich it is beie 
taken, signifies the manner or mode of 
men's living or behaving in their social 
intercourse. 

Custom is authoritative ; it stands in 
the place of law, and regulates tlie con- 
duct of’ men in the most important con- 
cerns of life : fashion is arbitrary and 
capricious, it decides in matters of 
trilling import: manners are rational; 
they are the expressions of moral feelings. 
Customs have most force in a simple 
state of society ; fashions rule most 
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where luxury has made the greatest 
progress ; manners wte most distinguish- 
able in a civilized state of society. 
^.Customs are in their nature as un- 
changeable as fashiims are variable ; 
manners depend on cultivation and 
cullaleial circumstances ; cusfoms die 
away or are abolished ; fashions pass 
away, and now ones take their place; 
manners are altered either for the 
better or the vvorse. 

Tho custom uf representing the grief we linve for 
the lo>8 of tile lieuil by uur habits, ceitiiinly had its 
ri^e from ilie real snriuw of such as were too miicli 
<listies»ed to take the cure tlieyuii^^ht of tlieir drc'is. 

S-li.tt.li. 

Of beasts, it is courcss'd, the ape 
Comes msiifst us in huitiiiii ohiiptt ; 

Like niun, he iiuitiiies each Juikiun, 

And imilice is his ruling passion. Swirr. 

Their aims, their arts, their tnannrrs, I disclose. 

And how they war, uud whence the people ruse. 

Drvpkn. 

PRACTICE, ill Latin practical 
Greek TTpajcrnoj, from irpaaeno to do, sig- 
nihos actual doing or the thing done, 
that is, by distinction, the regularly 
doing, or the thing regularly dune, in 
which sense it is most analogous to 
custom ; but the former simply conveys 
the idea of actual performance; the 
latter includes also tlie accessory idea 
of repetition at stated periods: o. prac- 
tice may be defined as frequent or un- 
fre(|uent, regular or irregular; hut a 
custom dues not rc({uire to be quuliiied 
by any such epithets : it may be the 
practice of a person to do acts of cha- 
rily, as the occasion requires; hut, 
when he uniformly does a particular act 
of charity at any given period of tho 
year, it is properly dcnouiiiiated his 
custom, 

Sii\n»e was so touched with the discovery of his 
real iiiutlier, that it wus his frequent j/ractice to walk 
iu the dark eveuings fur several hours before her 
door, with hopes of eiug her as she might crusn her 
npartmeuts with u caudle iu her hand. Johnson. 

Both practice and custom are general 
or particular, hut the former is abso- 
lute, the latter" relative: a practice 
may be adopted by a number of per- 
sons without reference to each other; 
but a custom is always followed cither 
by imitation or prescription : tho prac- 
tice of gaming has always been fol- 
lowed by the vicious part of society; 
but it is to be hoped for the honour 
of man that it will never become a 
custom. 

His answer was, that he could say no more to ue 
than that it was his custom so to do ; if he knew a 
better custom he would observe tliat. N ichohls. 


Tike practice having occasioned much scandal, it 
was decreed that the litanies should fur the fdiuro 
be ouly used w'ithin the walls of the church. 

Whkatly 


D 

DAILY, DIURNAL. 

DAILY, from day and likoy signi- 
fies after the manner or in the time of 
the day, DIURNAL, from dies day, 
signifies belonging to the day. 

Daily is the colloquial term which is 
applicable to whatever passes in the 
day time ; diurnal is the scientific term, 
wliudi applies to wbat passes within or 
belongs to the astronomical day: tho 
physician makes daily visits to his 
patients ; the earth is said by astrono- 
mers to have a diurnal motion on its 
own axis. 

All eri*uturo.s rise furget their dn'xly care, 

Aud sleep, the cuuniiuii gift uf nature, share. 

Drydkw. 

Half jet rem.-iinn unsung, hut narrow bound 
^^ilhin the visible diurnal sphere. Milton. 

DAINTY, DELICACY. 

These terms, which are in vogue 
among epicures, have some shades of 
difiertMice in their signification nut alto- 
gether undeserving of notice. DAIN- 
TY, from daiiit deign, in Latin dignus 
worthy, is applied to that which is of 
worth or value, — of course only to such 
things as have a superior value in tho 
estimation of epicures ; and consequently 
conveys a more positive meaning than 
DELICACY, inasmuch as a dainty 
may be that which is extremely deli- 
cate, a delicacy is sometimes a species 
of dainty; but there are many deli- 
cacies which are altogether suited to 
the most delicate appetite, that are 
neither costly nor rare, two qualities 
which are almost inseparable from a 
dainty : those who indulge themselves 
freely in dainties and delicacies scarcely 
know what it is to eat with an appetite ; 
but those who are temperate in their 
use of the enjoyments of life will be 
enabled to derive pleasure from ordi- 
nary food. 

My landlord’s collar, stock’d with beer and ale. 
Instantly brings the choicest liquors out. 

Whether ae ask’d fur liomo-brew'd or for stout. 

For mead or cider; or, with dainties fe<1, 

King tor a flask or two of white or red. SwirT, 
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Hhe turns, on hospitable thoughts intent, 

What choice to chuse for delicacy best, Milton. 

DANGER, PERIL, HAZARD. 

DANGER, in French dangei\ irom 
the Latin damnum a loss or damage, 
siguilies the chance of a loss. PERIL, 
in French perils comes from pereOt 
wliicli signifies either to go over, or to 
perish; and periculam^ which signi* 
lies literally that which is undergone; 
designating a critical situation, a rude 
trial, which may terminate in one's 
ruin. HAZARD, v. Chance^ hazard. 

The idea of chance or uncertainty is 
common to all those terms; but the two 
former may sometimes be foreseen and 
calculated upon; the latter is purely 
contingent. Dangers are far and near, 
ordinary and extraordinary : they meet 
us if we do not go in search of them ; 
perils are always distant and extraor- 
dinary : we must go out of our course to 
expose ourselves to them ; in the quiet 
walk of life, as in the most busy and 
tumultuous, it is the lot of man to be 
surrounded by danger; the mariner 
and the traveller who goes in search of 
unknown countries put themselves in 
the way of undergoing perils both by 
sea and laud. 

Proud of tho favours mighty Jovo has shown, 

Ou curluiu dangers wu too rashly run. Pope. 

From that dire doluge through the watery waste. 
Sueh length of years, such various perils past. 

At last escup d, lu Latium wu repair. Dkydebt. 

Danger and peril are applied to 
positive evils ; hazard respects the pos- 
sibility of good as well as of evil. W lien 
we are invohed in danger \vc are in a 
situation to lose what we wish to retain ; 
when we run the hazard of a batile we 
may either win or lose. 

Ten thou><and dangers lie in wait ’to thwart 
The process. Cowpeb. 

One was their care, and their delight was one; 

One common hazard in the war they shared. 

Dkyden. 

The same distinction exists between 
the epithets that are derived from these 
terms. 

It is dangerous for a youth to act 
without the advice of his friends ; it is 
perilous for a traveller to explore the 
wilds of Africa ; it is hazardous for a 
merchant to speculate in time of war: 
experiments in matters of policy or go- 
vernment are always dangerous; a 
journey through deserts that are in- 
fested with beasts of prey is perilous ; 


a military expedition, conducted with 
inadequate means, is hazardous. 

Hear this, and tremble ! all who would be great, 

Yet know not wliat uUetids thatc/anyVouc, w ielchc'L 
state. Jenyms. . 

The grisly boar is singled from his herd, 

A match lor Hercules; round him they Hy 
lu circloa wide, and i ach iu passing setiils 
Ills feather'd death into his Diawuy sides; 

But perilous th' attempt. Somcrvili.e 

The previous steps being taken, and the time (Ixed 
for tins /Kurirdeu, atteinpl. Admiral iluiine.s nioviMt 
with his sqiiuiiron iartlier up the river about tliieo 
leagues above tho filuce appointed fur ilio dibuiu- 
barkatiuu, that he might deceive the enemy. 

Smom.eit. 


DARING, BOLD. 

DARING signifies having tho spirit 
to dare. BOLD, v. Audacity. 

These terms mav be both taken in a 
bad sense; but daring much oftener 
than bold; in either case daring ex- 
presses much more tlian bold: he who 
is provokes resistance and courts 

danger; but the bold man is contented 
to overcome the resistance that is oft'erod 
to him : a man may be bold in the use 
of words only ; he must be daring in 
actions : he is bold in the defence of 
truth ; he is daring in military enter- 
prise. 

Too daring prince I ah 1 whither dost thou run ? 

All I too forgetful of thy wife and son. Pope, 

Thus cursed steel, and more accursed gold, 

Gave roisoluef birth, and made that mischief hold, 

Dkyuiln. 


DARK, OBSCURE, DIM, MYSTE- 
RIOUS. 

DARK, in Saxon deorc^ is doubtless 
connected with the German dunkel dark 
and dunst a vapour, which is a cause of 
darkness. OBSCURE, in Latin o6- 
scurus, compounded of ob and scurus, 
Greek cKupog and vKia a shadow, signi- 
fies literally interrupted by a shadow. 
DIM is but a variation of dark, 
dunkel, &c. ^ 

Darkness expresses more than obscu- 
rity : the former denotes the total pri- 
vation of light ; the latter only the di- 
minution of light. Dark is opposed to 
light ; obscure to bright : what is dark 
is altogether hidden ; what is obscure 
is not to be seen distinctly, or without 
an effort. 

Darkness may be used either in a 
natural or moral sense ; obscurity only 
in the latter ; in which case the former 
conveys a more unfavourable idea 
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darkness serves to cover that which 
ought not to be hidden ; obscurity in- 
tercepts our view of that which we 
Avould wish to see: the former is the 
•consequence of design ; the latter of 
neglect or accident : the letter sent by 
*llie conspirator in the gunpowder plot 
to his friend v/as dark ; all passages in 
ancient writers which allude to circum- 
stances no longer known, must neces- 
sarily he obscure : a corner may be said 
to be dark or obscure, but the former is 
used literally and the latter figuratively ; 
the owl is obliged, from the w^eakness 
of its visual organs, to seek the darkest 
corners in the day-time ; men of dis- 
torted minds often seek obscure corners, 
only from disappointed ambition. 

Wliy an* thy spj'oche* dark and troubled 
Aa Cretan seas, when vex'd by waning winds? 

Smith. 

Hr that roads and grows no wiser seldom suspocts 
his own dftiui' uoy, but complains of bard words and 
obscure BeiiU'uces. Johnson. 

Dim expresses a degree of darkness, 
but it is employed more in relation to 
the person seeing than to the object 
seen. The eyes are said to grow dim, 
or the sight dim. The light is said to 
be dtm, by which things are but dimly 
seen. 

The stars sliail fade uwuy, the sun himself 
(ii'iiw dim With age, and nature sink in Nears; 

])ut thou shiilt ilourish in immortal youth. Addison. 

MYSTERIOUS denotes a species of 
the dark, in relation to the actions of 
men ; where a veil is intentionally 
thrown over any object so as to render 
it as incomprehensible as that which is 
sacred. Dark is an epithet taken al- 
ways in the bad sense, but mysterious 
is always in an inditferent sense. We 
are told in the "Sacred Writings that 
men love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil. Whatever, 
therefore, is dark in tlie ways of men, is 
naturally presumed to be evil; but 
things may bo mysterious in the events 
of human life without the express in- 
tention of an individual to render them 
so. The speeches of an assassin and 
conspirator will he dark : any intricate 
aitair» which involYO.s the characters and 
conduct of men, may be mysterious. 
The same distinction exists between 
these terms when applied to the ways 
of Providence, which are said to be 
sometimes dark, inasmuch as they pre- 
sent a cloudy aspect ; and mostly mys- 
terious, inasmuch as they are past 
finding out. 


Randolph, an ^»nt extremely proper for conduct- 
ing any dark intrigue, was dispatched into Scotland, 
and, residing secretly among the lords of the cou- 
gregatiun, observed and quickeued their motions. 

Robertson. 

The uflVetion which Mary in her letter expresses 
for Boihwell fully accounts for every subsequi-nt 
part of her conduct, which, without admitting this 
circumstance, appears altogether mtfsterious and 
inconsistent. Robkr’isov. 

DEADLY, MORTAL, FATAL. 

DEADLY or DEADLIKE signifies 
like death itself in its effects. MO RT A L, 
in Latin mortalis, signifies belonging 
to death. FATAL, in Latin fatalis 
signifies according to fate. 

Deadly is applied to what is produc- 
tive of death ; mortal to what terminates 
in or is liable to death ; fatal applies 
not only to death, but everything which 
may be of great mischief. A poison is 
deadly ; a w'ound or a w'ounded part i.s 
mortal; a step in walking, or a step 
in one’s conduct, may be fatal. Things 
only arc deadly ; creatures are mortal. 
Hatred is deadly ; whatever has hie is 
mortal. There may be remedies some- 
times to counteract that which is 
deadly ; but that which is mortal is 
past all cure ; and that which is fatal 
cannot be retrieved. 

On him, amidst the dying numberfi found, 

Eurypilus inllicts u deadly woiii.d, Popx. 

For my own part, I never could think that the 
soul, while in u mortal body, lives 

Hvohkh aaer Xenophon. 

O fatal change 1 become in one sad day 
A senseless corse I iuuuimated clay. Pope. 

DEAL, QUANTITY, PORTION. 

DEAL, in Saxon dccl, Dutch deel, 
and German theil, from dcelen, theilen, 
&c. to divide, signifies literally the thing 
divided or taken off. QUANTITY, jn 
Latin quantitas, comes from quantus, 
signifying htfw much. PORTION, 
through the Latin pars and portio, 
comes from the Hebrew joamA to divide, 
signifying, like the word deal, the thing 
taken off. 

Deal always denotes something great, 
and cannot be coupled with any epithet 
that does not express much: quantity 
is a terra of relative import ; it either 
marks indefinitely the how, or so much 
of a thing, or may be defined by some 
epithet to express much or little : por- 
tion is of itself altogether indefinite, 
and admits of being qualified by any 
epithet to express much or little : deal 
is a term confined to familiar use, and 
sometimes substituted for quantity, and 
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Bometimes for ptyrtion. It is common 
to speak of a deal or a quantity of paper, 
a great deal or a great quantity of 
money ; likewise of a great deal or a 
great portion of pleasure, a great deal 
or a great portion of wealth : and in 
some eases deal is more usual than 
either quantity or portion, as a deal of 
heat, a deal of rain, a deal of frost, a 
deal of noise, and the like ; but it is ad- 
missible only in the familiar style. 

This, niy inquisitive temper, or wther impertinent 
humuur, of pryin){ into :«il sorts of writing, with my 
uatui'Al avei'biou to loquacity, gives me a good deal 
ofciuploymeiit ^ hen 1 outer any house in the coiiiilry. 

Adihsun. 

There is never room in the world fur more than a 
certain quantity or measure of renown. Johnson. 

Portion is employed only for part or 
that which is detached from the whole: 
quantity may sometimes be employed 
for a number of wholes. We may speak 
of a large or a small quantity of books ; 
a large or a small quantity of plants or 
herbs ; but a large or small portion of 
food, a large or ^maW portion of colour. 

The jars of j,'eu’rous wine, Acestes* gift. 

He set akiruiich, and fur the feast prepar’d. 

In equal purlwn with the veu’suu shar d. Drydkm. 

Theie be of them, that will tliemselves laugh, to 
set on some qu<intUy of barren spectaiurs to laugh 
too. SlIAKSHEARK. 

DEATH, DEPARTURE, DECEASE, 
DEMISE. 

DEATH signifies the act of dying, 
DEPARTURE signifies the act of de- 
parting. DECEASE, from the Latin 
decedo to full oif, signifies the act of 
falling away. DEMISE, from demitto 
to lay down, signifies literally resigning 
possession. 

Death is a general or a particular 
term ; it marks, in the abstract sense, 
the extinction of life, and is applicable 
to men or animals ; to one or many. 
Departure^ decease, and demise, are 
particular expressions suited only to the 
condition of imman beings. We speak 
of death in reference to what happens 
before or at the time ; we speak, of the 
death of men generally, or of the death 
of individuals ; we speak of the circum- 
stances of death, its causes and effects. 
Departure is a Christian term, which 
carries with it an idea of a passage from 
one life to another. Death of itself has 
always something terrific in it ; but the 
Gospel has divested it of its terrors: 
the hour of departure, therefore, fur a 
Christian, is often the happiest period 
of his mortal existence. 


How quickly would the honour* of illustviou* 
men perish atXer death, if their soul* perfornivU iio* 
thill}; to prenerve their fume 1 

IluoHEs, niter Xknovhon. 

The lu*s of our ft-iends impresses upon n* hoiirly^^ 
the necessity of our own departure. Johnson. 

Decease presents only tho idea of. 
leaving life to tho survivors. It is either 
a technical term in law for death, or it 
is used in common discourse fur tlie 
falling off from the number of the living. 
Property is in perpetual occupancy : at 
the decease of one possessor it passes 
into tho hands of another. 

Though mtMi see every day people go to their long 
home, they are not so apt to be al.irnied at that, us 
at the ift'ce/Utf of those who have livtd longer in I heir 
sight. SrKKLE. 

Demise signifies properly a putting 
oif, and in this acceptation the putting 
off mortality ; it is therefore appropri- 
ately used for princes, to denote that 
they at the same time put off or resign 
an earthly crown. 

So lender in tlie law of supposing even a possi- 
bility of the King's dea^/i. that his natural diNoijlutioii 
is geueiuliy called his demise. IIi.achbtunk. 

As an epithet, dead is used collect- 
ively ; departed is used with a noun 
only ; deceased generally without a noiii , 
to denote one or more, according to the 
connexion. There is a respect due to 
the dead, which cannot be violated 
without offence to the living. It is a 
pleasant refleclion to conceive of de- 
parted spirits, as taking an interest in 
the concerns of those whom they have 
left. All the marks on the body of tho 
deceased indicated that he had met with 
his death by some violence. 

The living and the dead, at his command. 

Were coupled face to face, and hand to baud. 

Dhvden. 

The sophistic tyrants of Pai7s me loud in iheii do- 
clumatiuns Hgain-t the departed regal tyruiils. w ho 
in lormer ages iiavo vexed the world. ili/uKE. 

It was enacted in the reign of Edward 1. that the 
ordinaiy bliull he bound to )my the debts of the iii- 
tesiale/in the same manner tiiut cxeriitors were 
bound in case the deceased left a will. IIlackstoNS. 


TO DEBATE, DELIBERATE. 

Thbsr terms equally mark the acts 
of pausing or withholding the decision, 
whether applicable to one or many. 
To DEBATE (v. To argue, dispute) 
supposes always a oonlrariely of opinion ; 
to DELIBERATE (v. To consult, de- 
liberate) supposes simply the weighing 
or estimating the value of the opinion 
that is offer^. Where many persons 
have the liberty of offering their opinions, 
it is natural to expect that there will bo 
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debating ; when any subject offers that 
is complicated and questionable, it calls 
for mature deliberation. It is lament- 
able when passion gets such an ascend- 
' ency in the mind of any one, as to 
^ make him debate which course of con- 
duct he shall pursue between virtue 
and vice ; the want of deliberation^ 
whether in private or public transactions, 
is u more fruitful source of mischief than 
almost any other. 

To hasjt* now tlie chief resolves ; 

With him in w coiuiscl to ikhnie 

W hal yet reiiiiUiis tu save the sinking atulc. rm>E. 

— Wlu*n mmi'n life \h in debate, 

The jmlije van ne’er loo lon^j deliberate. Drvoen. 

dehility, infirmity, imrk- 

CILITY. 

DEBILITY, in Lvitin debilitas, from 
dehill s, or de privative and habilis, sig- 
nifies a deficiency, or not having, IN- 
FIRMITY, in Latin injirmitas, from 
in/irinus, or in privative and ftrmus 
strong, signifies the absence of strength. 
IMBECILITY, in Latin imbecillitas, 
from imbecillis, or m privative, and be- 
citlis, bacilluni, or baculus a staff, sig- 
nifies not having a staff. 

All these terms denote a species of 
weakness, hut the two former, particu- 
larly iUo first, respect that which is 
physical, and the latter that which is 
cither physical or mental. Debilitu is 
constituti iiial, or otherwise ; imbecility 
is always constitutional ; injirmity is 
accidental, and results from sickness, 
or a decay of the frame. Debility may 
be either general or local ; injirmity is 
always local ; ivihecility always general. 
Debility preventgthe active performance 
of the ordinary functions of nature ; it 
is a deficiency in the muscular power 
of the body : infirmity is a partial want 
of power, which interferes with, but does 
not necessarily destroy, the activity ; 
imbecility lies in the whole frame, and 
renders it almost entirely powerless. 
Young people are frequently troubled 
with debilities in their ankles or legs, 
of which they are never cured. Old 
age is most exposed to inf r mi ties ; but 
there is no ago at which human beings 
aie exempt from infirmity of some kind 
or another. The imbecility natural to 
youth, both in body and mind, would 
make them willing to rest on the strength 
of tlieir elders, if they were not too often 
misled by a mischievous confidence in 
tlieir own strength. 


As Incrcasiug years dehilittUe the body, so they 
weaken the force and dimini>h the warmth of tlio 
affections. Bi.aib, 

This is weakness, not wisdom, I own, and on that 
account fitter to be trusted tu the bosom of a friend, 
where 1 may safely lodge all my injirtntties. 

Attkkboby. 

It is seldom that we are otherwise than by alllic- 
tioQ awakened to a sense of our imbecility. JoaNsuN. 


DEHT, DUE, 

DEBT and DUE, in French di/, are 
both derived from the Latin debitum, 
participle of debeo to owe. Debt is used 
only as a substantive ; due cither as a 
substantive or an adjective. As a sub- 
stantive, debt is commonly applied to that 
which is owing from the person spoken 
of; due is always applied to that which 
is owing to the person : to pay one’s 
debts, and receive one’s due. So in the 
moral application, to pay the debt of 
nature, that is, what is due or owing to 
nature ; to give every man liis due. 

Though Christ was as ]>ure and iindviilvd, without 
Iho Ivasl »j)Ot of sin, as juiiitj and iniMiceiirv ilseh’, 
y**t lu* was {>U>as(>d to make* himsvlf the givutt sl »in- 
uvr iu the world l>y inipiitalioi), and render hiinsidf 
u surely responsible for «mr debts. South. 

The ghosts rejected are th’ itiiJiappy crcw. 

Depriv’d of sepulchres mid fiui’ral due, Drydkn. 


DFCAY, Di:CLINF, CONSUMPTION. 

DECAY, in French d4choir, from the 
Latin decado, signifies literally to fall 
off or away. DEUUNE, from the 
Latin devlino, or de and clino, signifies 
to turn away or lean aside. The diicc- 
tion expressed by both these actions is 
very similar; it is a downward move- 
ment, but dt'cay expresses more than 
decline. What is decayed is fallen or 
gone; what declines leads towards a 
fall, or is going; when applied, there- 
fore, to the same objects, a decline is 
properly the commencement of a decay. 
The health may experience a decline at 
any period of life from a variety of 
causes, but it naturally experiences a 
decay in old age. 

Sonic have the art of converting even the signs of 
national prosperity into symptoms of i/svay ami ruin. 

Bukke. 

Forget not thy helpless infancy noi the froward- 
ness of thy youth: and bear wiifi the iuflrmitivs of 
thy agi'd ^laicnts, assist and suppoit them in the 
decline of life. Economy of Human Life. 

CONSUMPTION (v. To consume) 
implies a rapid decay. By decay things 
lose their perfection, their greatness, 
and their consistency ; by decline they 
lose their strength, their vigour, and their 
lustre ; by consumption they lose their 
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existence. Decay brings to ruin; de- 
cline leads to an end or expiration. 
There are some things 1o which decay 
is peculiar, and some things to which 
decline is peculiar, and other things to 
which both decay and decline belong. 
The corruption to which material sub- 
stances are particularly exposed is 
termed decay : the close of life, when 
health and strength begin to fall away, 
is termed the decline: the decay of 
states in the moral world takes place by 
the same process as the decay of fabrics 
in the natural world; the decline of 
empires, from their state of elevation 
and splendor, is a natural dgurf; drawn 
from the decline of the setting sun. 
Consumption is seldom applied to any 
thing but animal bodies except dgu- 
rativoly. 

Thi* sea^ shall waste, the skios in smoke decay, 
Uticks tall lo (lust, and mouiitaius mult awa> ; 

Itiii (Ix'ii his word, his saving )iower nunuiiiM, 

Thy realm fur ever lasts, thy own Messiah reii'ns. 

Pope. 

After the death of Julius and Augustus Caesar tho 
H<nn<iu empiru declined every day. South. 

Ity degrees the empire shrivelled and pined away; 
and mini sucli u surl'eit of immoderate pruspoiity 
passed at length into a tlnal Cunswnptien, South. 


DECKIT, DECEPTION. 

DFXEIT and 'DECEPTION are 
b )th derived from the verb deceive (v. 
To deed re) t and both imply the act of 
deceiving; with this difference, that the 
deceit is practised from an expressly 
bad nioti\e, but deception may be from 
either bad or indifferent motives. A 
person is therefore said tt) he guilty of 
deceit who has sought to deceive ano- 
ther for his own purposes; hut decep- 
tions may be practised in a diversity of 
ways, and from a diversity of motives. 

1 mean to plunge the boy in pleasing tieep, 

And ravish'd in Mali m how’rs lu keit]), 

Or hijh ( yihcra, that the swoct deceit 
M ly imss unseen, and none prevent the cheat. 

DBVOKfr. 

And now, with nerves new braced and spirits cheered. 
We ticiid the wilderness, whose well rolled walks. 
With curvature of silow and easy sweep. 

Deception iuiiuceut—give ample space 

To narrow bounds. Cuwveb. 

Deceit is always a personal act, and 
if there be an habitual propensity to 
deceiving, the deceit is then a charac- 
teristic of the person ; a deceiver is full 
of deceit. Deception frequently denotes 
the state of being deceived ; it is the 
effect of any agency, whether from ac- 
cident or design. Deceit is applied to 


cases where the understanding is inten- 
tionally deceived ; but there may be a 
deception on the senses as well as on 
the understanding. 

Hu oflati made use of disRimuliition, seldom of 
deceit, for ho knew how to cuuoeal without counter* 
feiliiig viriuus. Uutuiue. 

All the joy or sorrow for Ihe happiness or calami- 
ties of others is produced by an act of the Iniugiua- 
tiun that realizes the event, however fictitious, so that 
we feel, while the deception lasts, whatever omutious 
would he excited by the same good or evil huppeniiig 
to ourselves. Johnson. 

Deceitful and deceptive are employed 
with this distinction : a person is said to 
be deceiffult and a thing deceptive. 

There is one cunc in which it would he inadness 
not to give ciedit to the nio*l decetifid of mi u. that 
is when they make declurutiuns of hubtility against 
us. i.UKKK. 

It is to he feared that the scienees are uhova the 
comprehcMisiou of ehiUlKMi, and that this mode of 
eilucutUm lu the exclusion of tiio classii s is ulii< 
msiioly deceptive. Vicks. Knox. 

DECEIT, DUPLICITY, DOUIU.E- 
DKALING. 

DECEIT (v. Deceit, deception), 
DUPLICITY signifies douhlniess in 
dealing, the same us DOUllLE-DE AL- 
ING. The two former may bo applied 
either to habitual or particular aciiuns, 
the latter only to pariiculur uoiions. 
There may bo much deceit or duplicity 
in a por-ion's eliaraetcr or in his pro- 
cceding.s; there in double-dealing only 
where dealing goes forward. Tho di?- 
ceit may be more or less veiled; the 
duplicity lies very deep, and is always 
studied whenever it is put into practice. 
Duplicity, in relercnce to actions, is 
mostly employed for a course of conduct : 
double dealing is but another term tor 
duplicity o\\ particular occasions. Chil- 
dren of reserved characters arc fre- 
quently prone to deceit, which grows 
into consummate duplicity in riper 
years : the wealthy are often exposed to 
much duplicity when they chouse their 
favourites among the low and ignorant. 

The artg of deedt do contiuuudy grow weaker and 
letii serviceable to them ihai usu thura. Tillotson. 

Necessity drove Dryden into a duplicity of cha- 
racter that is painful to leflect uiKin Cumbkhlano. 

Maskwell (i" Double- Dealer) discloses by so- 
liloquy that his niulive fur douh/e-dcraloiu w us founded 
lu his passion fur Cynthia. Ci7Mbkki.ami>. 

DECKIT, FRAUD, GUILE. 

DECEIT (v. Deceit, deception) is 
allied to FRAUD in reference to ac- 
tions; to GUILE in reference to the 
character. 
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DECEIVE. 


DECEIVER. 


Deceit is here, as in the preceding 
article, indeterminate when compared 
with frauds which is a specific mode of 
^"deceiving ; deceit is practised only in 
private transactions is practised 

. towards bodies as well as individuals,' in 
public as well as private : a child prac- 
tises deceit towards its parents ; frauds 
are practised upon government, on the 
public at large, or on tradesmen: de- 
ceit involves the violation of moral law, 
fraud that of the criminal law. A 
servant may deceive his master as^ to 
the time of his cotuiiig or going, but he 
defrauds him of his properly if he ob- 
tains it by any false means. 

With sneh deceits he gainM thoir easy hearts. 

Tuo prone to credit hia peytldiuus iiitti.. Uhvoem. 

The story of the thiee books of the Sibyls sold (o 
Taitjiiiu was all tx fraud deviMid lor tlie coiueiiieuee 
of Miuie. PaiuKAUx. 

Deceit as a characteristic is indefinite 
in magnitude ; guile murks a strong 
degree of moral turpitude in the indi- 
vidual. The farmer is dismayed in 
petty concerns : the latter, wmich con- 
taminates the whole character, displays 
itself in inextricable windings and turn- 
ings that are suggested in a peculiar 
manner by the author of all evil. De- 
ceitful is an epithet commonly and 
lightly applied to persons m general; 
but guileless is applied to characters 
which are the most diametrically op- 
posed to, and at the greatest possible 
distance from, that which is false. 

Was it for force or guHe, 

Or tome reUglous eod, }uu rais’d this pile ? ^ 


TO DECEIVR, DELUDE, IMPOSE 
• UPON. 

DECEIVE, m French decevoir, La- 
tin decipio, compounded of de privative, 
and capio to take, signifies to take 
wiong. DELUDE, in Latin delude, 
compounded of ds and ludo, signifies to 
play upon or .^o mislead by a trick. 
IMPOSE, in Latin imposui, perfect of 
impono, signifies literally to lay or put 
up.n. 

Falsehood is the leading feature in 
all thdllS^ termsj they vary, liowever, in 
the circumstances of the action. To 
deceive is the most general of the three ; 
it signifies simply to produce a false con-, 
victioii; the other terms are properly 
species of deceiving, including acces- 
sory ideas. Deception mav prac- 
tise in various degrees; deluding is* 


always something positive, and con- 
siderable in degree. Every false im- 
pression produced by external "Ohjocts, 
whether in tritles or important matters, 
is a deception ; but delumn is confined 
to errors in matters of opinion. We 
may be deceived in the colour Or the 
distance of an object; Me dfilwled 
in what regards our principles or moral 
conduct. 

1 would liav«? all iny renders take care how they 
mibtaktf for uucumtuun geuiusbs and 

ineu abovu rult*, f.ince it is vury easy for them lo bo 
devMvtd iu this pnrlicillar. HuSoeli.. 

Deluded by u seetniug exoeUehce. KoscoMMoy. 

A deception does not always suppose 
a fault on the part of the person de- 
ceived, but a delusion does. A person 
is sometimes deceived in cases where 
deception is unavoidable : he is deluded 
througlr a voluntury blindness of the 
understanding : artful people are some- 
times capable of deceiving so as not 
even to excite suspicion ; their plausible 
tales justity the credit that is given to 
them: when the .ignorant cuter into 
nice questions of politics or religion, it 
is their ordinary fate to be deluded, 

J now believ’d 

The haj>py day approach’d, nor are tuy hopes deveh'd. 

Dbvdxn. 

Who therefore seeks in thebe 
True wisdom, finds h(‘r not, or, by delusion, 

Far worse, her false rescmblauve only meets. 

Youno, 

Deception is practised by an indi- 
vidual on himself or others ; a delusion 
is commonly practised on one's self; an 
imposition is always practised on ano- 
ther. Men deceive others from a variety 
of motives; they always impose upon 
them for purposes of gain, or lue grati- 
fication of ambition. Men deceive 
themselves with false pretexts and 
false confidence; they delude them- 
selves with vain hopes and wishes. 

Wanton women, in their eyes, 

Men’s deceivingt do comprise. Omxhx. 

I, waking, view’d with grief the rising sun. 

And fondly mourn'd the dear deluston gone. Btioo. 

As there seem to be iu this mamuscript «ome luia- 
chroiiisms and di'viatiuns from the aticient oftbog^* * 
pliy, 1 am not satisfied myself that it is authentic 
and nut rather the pioducUou of one of tltose Qrv- 
ciau sophbters wlio have imposed upon the world 
several s|>uriou8 works of this nature. AnoisOK. 

DECCIVEE, IMPOSTOH. , 

BstweIsn the words DECEIVER 
and IMPOSTOR (v. To deceive) there 
isiE similar distinction. X deceiver is 
any one who practises any sort of de- 
ception; butNan impostor is a deceiver 
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ulaUd «|^n^cdv 'Tlie^cfit’w prac- 
tises tfUcM'ttep* or the 

public; gommonl^r 

en the The false friend 

and the fUpUsa"^ov)d^^are’ c?eeMW«; 
the assntned' noblefhan .idt/bo pillctiees 
frauds under^his dts^iHse, und the pre- 
tended pHi^ V^ho lays ctaini to a cro^h 
to which he was Tiever boip,^fire f/«- 
postoTA, , c 

ThutrtrntlUloii of the^ewf* that Christ was stoleo, 
out of the grave, is aaoleUtt Jt ‘wa« the invenyoii of 
the Jews, siwl deides the integrity of tha< witnesses 
of bis resurrection, hudtiog them dt>aetver8 

^ Tillotson. 

Our Saviour wirou^t his miracles fteqnontly, and 
fur a tong time togeiher : a time suilicietit to have 
detffcted any impoUor in, T^llo rsoir. 

DECENCY, DECORDfi^,, ^ 

Though DECENCY ftnd DECO- 
RUM are both derived from the same 
word (v. Becoming), they have acquired 
a distinction in their sense and applica- 
tion. Decency respects a man s con- 
duct ; decorum his behaviour : a person 
conducts himself with decency ; ho be- 
haves with decorum. Indecency is a 
vice ; it is tl^e vibljttion of publid or pri- 
vate rooraltn indecorum is a fault ; it 
offends the feelings of those who witness 
it. Nothing but a depravbd mind can 
lead to indecent practices : indiscretion 
and thoughtlessness may sometimes 
give rise to that which is indecorom. 
Decency enjoins upon all relatives, 
according to the proximity of their 
relationship, to show certain marks of 
respect to the memory of the dead : 
regard for the feelings of others enjoins 
a certain outward decorum upon every 
one who attends a funeral. 

Even religion lUelf, unles* decency be the hand 
maid which u alia upon lier, la apt to make people 
Appear guilty of lotirneaf and ill-humour 

Spfctatob 

I will admit that a fine woman of a ceKain rank 
atnngt have too many real vices ; but at the same 
time I do insist upon it, that it is essentially her 
interest not to have the appearance of any one. 
j This decorum, I confess, will conceal her conuuests i 
lint, on the other hand, if she will beple.ioea to re 
fleet that those conquests are known soom'r or later, 
she will nut upon an average find herself a loser. 

*■ CREsTXKnrr.D. 

TO DECIDE, DET^RMINE^ CON- 
CLUDE UPON. V 

DECIDE, from the Latin decido, 
compounded of de and ceech, signifies 
txr cut off or cut short a business. DE- 
TERMINE, hnim the Latin detemyno 


ociupounded of do and terminus oitefin 
0t boundary, signifies to fix^ the boUlf)^ 
daiT. CONQLUDE,v.7bo/ei;^S;f«t>/%. 

jfhe idea Of bricking a thing to fad 
end isoommbn in the significatloii of 
^‘alUhesc Words ; hut to decide exp^sses 
nfH>re^J)romj)titudo than to determine: 
'We may de^e iiifrtantttneously, but wc 
ihust tal^ei-more nr less time to deter>> 
miner; we may decide any ^ingle^point 
either by an act of external forc.e or by 
Mt sudden act of the mind ; hut; in deter- 
mining any question, ils extent, limits, 
Oqd every circumstance must be taken 
into consideration ; determining is there- 
fore an act of deliberation. To decide 
is an act of greater authority : a parent 
decides for a chila, but subordinates 
sometimes determine in the absence of 
.their employers. Points of law aro 
decided hy the judge, points of fact are 
determined by the jury. To decide is 
therefore properly applied to all matters 
of dispute whfire more or less power or 
force is required to bring it to an epd ; 
to d^srmine to all matters of conduct 
which may more easily be brfiught to 
an end. 

Sr 

Witii mutual blood th^uaonian soil la dyed. 

While uu ita Ixirders eacli tlieii claim decide. 

Dmvden. 

Theae cirrumatancos, with the litenoat of the 
hour and the neceavity of apciiring the prizea, deter^ 
mmed the conquering admiral to bring to. C'i.auks. 

To determine and decide are applied 
to practical matters ; to conclude upon 
to speculative as well as practical mat- 
ters ; as to decide the fate of persons, to 
determine anything that interests one, 
to conclude that a thing is right or 
wrong, just or unjust, and the like. 

Kiel now export great tidinj^a, which perimpa 

Oi ua will Huon determine, or impose 

New laws to be observed. Milton. 

lint no frail miin, however great or Idgh, 

(Jail be concluded blest before he die. AnmsoN. 

In respect to practical mattei's, to de- 
termine is eitlier said of that wliich is 
subordinate, or it is a partial act of the^ 
mind ; to conclude is said of the grand 
result; it is a complete ifot of the mind. 
Many things may }^e determined on 
which are either never pul into exccil- 
iion, or remain long unexecutOT; but 
that which is conchukd on is mostly 
followed by immediate action. To con- 
clude on 18 properly to come tp a final 
determination. * " ' 

Is It ameluitd h^sball be proteetor? 

It is deUndmti, not etnuMsd yet. 

Ifttt so it mu|M be, if the king ini<cnrry. 

flUAKFflAftt 
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DECIDED 


DECISION. 


DECIDED, DETERMINED, RESOLUTE. 

A MAN who is DECIDED (v. To de^- 
•r?aV) remains in no doubt: he who is 
« DETERMINED is uninfluenced by 
the doubts or questions of others : he 
* who is RESOLUTE {v. To determine^ 
resolve) is uninlluenced by the consc- 
(juences of bis actions. A decided cha- 
racter is at all times essential for a 
prince or a minister, but particularly so 
ill an unsettled period ; a determined 
chariicter is essential for a commander 
or any one who has to exercise autho- 
rity ; a mo/M/g character is essential for 
one who is engaged in dangerous enter- 
prises. Pericles was a man of a decided 
temper, which was well titled to direct 
the affairs of government in a season 
of turbulence and disquietude: Titus 
Manlius Torquatus displayed himself 
to be a man of a determined character 
when he put to death his victorious sou 
for a breach of military discipline : 
Brutus, the murderer of CoDsar, was a 
mail of a resolute temper. 

Almost all tlio hi^h-brcit republicans of my time 
have, utter a sliort space, become the most decided 
thuruu2(ii- paced courtiers. Bibkk, 

A race determined, that to deoth contend; 

So tierce tliose Greeks their last retreats defend. 

Poi**. 

Most of the propositions we think, reason, dis- 
course. liny act upon, are such as wo cannot havo 
undoubted knowledge of their truth: yet »ome of 
them iKtrdcr so near ujum certainty tliut we make 
no doubt at all about tliera : but asseul to them us 
Armly, aixi act according to that assent as resolutely, 
as if they were infallibly demonstrated. LockV. 

DECIDED, DECISIVE. 

DECIDED marks that which is ac- 
tually decided: DECISIVE that which 
appertains to decision. Decided is em- 
ployed for persons or things ; decisive 
only for things. A person’s aversion or 
attachment is decided; a sentence, a 
judgment, or a victory, is decisive. A 
man of a decided character always 
adopts decisive measures. It is right 
to be decidedly averse to everything 
which is immoral : we should be cau- 
tious not to pronounce decisively on any 
point where wo are not perfectly clear 
and well grounded in our opinion. In 
every popular commotion it is the duty 
of a gobd subject to take a decided part 
in favour of law and onler : such is the 
nature of law, that if it were not d^- 
sive it w'ould be of no value. 

A puUtio caution, a guarded ciicumspection, were 
among the ruling principles of our Ibrefathers in their 
mu!>t decided conduct. Burkx. 

The sentence of superior Judges is final, decisite, 
and irrevocable Bt.ackstonk. 


DECISION, JUDGMENT, SENTENCE. 

DECISION signifies literally the act 
of deciding, or the thing decided upon 
(V. To decide), JUDGMENT signi- 
fies the act of judging or determining 
in general (v. To decide), SEN- 
TENCE, in Latin sententia, signifies 
the opinion held or maintained. 

These terms, though very different in 
their original meaning, are now em- 
ployed so that the two latter are species 
of the former : a final conclusion of any 
business is comprehended in them all 
but decision convoys none of the colla- 
teral ideas which is expressed by judg- 
ment and sentence: ^decisio7i has no 
respect to the agent ; it may be said of 
one or many ; it may be the decision of 
the court, of the nation, of the public, of 
a particular body of men, or of a private 
individual: but a judgment is given in 
a public court, or among private indi- 
viduals : a sentence is passed in a court 
of law, or at the bar of the public. A 
decision specifies none of the circum- 
stances ot the action : it may be a 
legal or an arbitrary decision ; it may 
be a decision according to one’s caprice, 
or after mature deliberation : a judg- 
metit is always passed either in a court 
of law, and consequently by viituc of 
authority, or it is passed by an indi- 
vidual by the authority of his own judg- 
ment : a sentence is passed either by the 
authority of law, or at the discretion of 
an individual or of the public. 

The (/eciAonf of the judges, in the several courts 
of justice, are the priucipal and must authoritative 
evuleuce that can be given of the existence of such 
tt custom us sliall form a part of the common law. 

Blaokstone. 

It is the greatest fblly to seek the praise or appro- 
bation of any being besides the Supreme Being ; be- 
cause no other being can make a right judgment of 
***■ Adoisok. 

The guilty man has an honour for the Judge who 
with justice pronounces against him the sentence of 
death itself. SxEEtE. 

A decision is given, it is that which 
decides, and, by putting an end to ' all 
dispute and doubt, enables a perscii to 
act. A. judgment is formed, it respects 
the guilt or innocence, the moral ex- 
cellence or defects, of a person or thing ; 
it enables a person to think. A sen- 
tence is pronounced or passed, it resnects 
all matters generally, and deteroaines 
what are the sentiments of those by 
whom it is pronounced. Some points 
are of so complicated a nature that no 
decision can be given upon them ; some 
are of so high a nature that they can be 
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decided only by the highest authority ; 
men are forbidden by the Christian re- 
ligion to be severe in i\ie\T judgments 
upon one another; the works of an 
author must sometimes await the sen- 
tence of impartial posterity before their 
value can be duly appreciated. 

For pleasnro and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
O f uM y true decision, Sh AX aPJC A Ri. 

Do you judge, from comparing the resent state 
of Die world with your uatiirul notions of (<od, that 
theie must needs be another state in which jubtioe 
sliaW take place? You rensun right, and the (aospel 
cunlirtns the jWymenlL ijiiKULocK. 

By inuring himself to examine all things, whether 
they be of consequence or not, the critic never 
looks upon anything but with a design of iiassiug 
sentence upon it. Tatt.xr. 

DECLAIM, INVEIGH. 

DECLAIM, in Latin deciamo, that 
is, de and damn, signifies literally to 
cr\’ aloud in a set form of words. IN- 
VEIGH, V. AbusCy invective. 

The sense in which these words agree 
is that of using the language of dis- 
pleasure against any person or thing; 
declaim is used generally, inveigh par- 
ticularly : public men and public mea- 
sures arc subjects for the declaimer ; 
private indiviauals afford subjects for 
inveighing against : the former is under 
the inilueiice of particular opinions or 
prejudices ; the latter is the fruit of 
personal resentment or displeasure : 
politicians declaim against the conduct 
of those in power, or the state of the 
nation; they inveigh against indivi- 
duals who have oilended them. A de- 
elaimer is noisy : he is a man of words ; 
he makes long and loud speeches : an 
inveigher is virulent and personal : he 
enters into private details, and often in- 
dulges his malignant feelings under an 
affected regard for morality. 

The grave and the merry have equally thought 
tnemselves at liberty to conclude, eitiier with decla- 
tMtory complaints, or satirical censures of female 
folly. Johnson. 

Scarce were the flocks reAresh’d with morning dew. 
When Damon, stretch’d beneath an olive shade. 

And wildly starting upward, thus inveigh'd 
Against the conscious gods. Drtdcn. 

TO DECLARE, PUBLISH, PROCLAIM. 

DECLARE, in Latin declaro, com- 
pounded of de and claro to clear, signi- 
fies literally to make clear or show 
plainly to a person. PUBLISH, v. To 
announce, PROCLAIM, in Latin 
proclamot compounded of pro and clamo. 
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signifies to cry before or in the ears of 
others. 

The idea of making known is com- 
mon to all these terms : this is simpl/ 
the signification of declare^ but tho 
other two include accessory ideas. The 
word declare does not express any par- 
ticular mode or circumstance of making 
known, as is implied by the others : we 
may declare publicly or privately ; wo 
publish and proclaim only in a public 
manner: we may declare by word of 
mouth, or by writing; we publish or 
proclaim by any means that will render 
the thing most generally known. In 
declaring y the leading idea is that of 
speaking out that which passes in the 
mind ; in publishing, tho leading idea 
is that of making public or common ; 
in proclaiming, the leading idea is that 
of crying aloud : we may, therefore, 
often declare by publishing and pro- 
claiming : a declaration is a personal 
act, it concerns the person declaring, or 
him to whom it is declared ; its truth 
or falsehood depends upon tho veracity 
of the speaker: a publication is of 
general interest ; the truth or falsehood 
of it does not always rest with the 
publisher : a proclamation is altogether 
a public act, in which no one’s veracity 
is implicated. Facts and opinions are 
declared; events and circumstances are 
published; the measures of government 
avo proclaimed : it is folly for a man to 
declare anything to be true which he is 
not certain to be so, and wickedness in 
him to declare that to bo true which he 
knows to bo false : whoever publishes all 
he hears will be in great danger of 
publishing many falsehoods ; whatever 
is proclaimed is supposed to be of suf- 
ficient importance to deserve the notice 
of all who may hear or read. 

The CJreekg in shouts their Joint assent declare. 

The priest to rov’renco and release the fair. Popr. 

I am surprised that none of the fortune-tellers, or, 
os the French call them, the Diteurs de hmno men- 
ture, who publish their bills in vrery quarter of the 
town, have not turned our lotteries to their advan- 
tage. Addison. 

Nina sacreil heralds now, prodaitning loud 
The monarch’s will, suspend the list^ing crowd. 

Pops. 

A declaration is always a personal 
act, whether relating to public or pri- 
vate matters ; a publication and a pro- 
clamation may be both indirect actions 
made by any channel the fittest to make 
a wide communication. In cases of 
war or peace, princes are expected to 
declare themsmves on one side or the 
T 2 
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DECREE 


DEDICATE! 


Ollier; in the political world intelligence 
is quickly published through the me- 
dium of the public papers ; in private 
life domestic occurrences arc published 
with equal celerity through the medium 
of tale-bearers; proclaiming is not con- 
fined to political matters: whatever is 
made known after the manner of a pro- 
clamation is said to be proclaimed : 
joyful news is proclaimed^ and where 
private matters which ought not to be 
known dxe published to the world people 
are said to proclaim their own shame. 

Thera is one case in wliicii it would be niadno»s 
not to ^ive credit to the muHt deceitful of men, that 
is wliuii they make declarations of huatUity 

us. llUHKR. 

ScKm, I believe, 

His second marriage shall be published. 

Shakspeare. 

Those who attempt by outrage and violence to de- 
prive men of any advantage u hich they hold under 
the laws, and to destroy the tiulurul order of life, 
proclaim war against them. IIuuke. 

DECUEE, EDICT, PROCLAMATION. 

DECREE, in French decrett Latin 
decretuSt from decerno to give judg- 
ment or pass sentence, signifies the 
sentence or resolution that is passed. 
EDICT. ill haXin^edictust from edico 
to say out, signifies the thing spoken 
out or scut forth. PROCLAMATION, 
r. To declare, 

A decree is a more solemn and de- 
liberative act than an edict; on the 
other hand an edict is more authoritative 
than a decree, A decree is the de- 
cision of one or many ; an edict speaks 
the will of an individual ; councils and 
senates, as well as princes, make de- 
crees ; despotic rulers issue edicts. 
Decrees are passed for the regulation 
of public and private matters ; ihey are 
made known as occasion requires, but 
are not always public ; edicts and pro- 
clamations contain the commands ot the 
sovereign authority, and are directly ad- 
dressed by the prince to his jieople. 
An edict is peculiar to a despotic go- 
vernment; a proclamation is common 
to a monarchical and aristocratic form of 
government : the ukase in Russia is a 
species of edict, by which the emperor 
makes known his will to his people; 
the king of England communicates to 
his subjects the determinations of him- 
self and his council by means of a pro- 
clamaHon* 

Tliere is no power in Venice 
Can ulier a decree establtsU'd ; 

'dVill Im recorded for a precedent. SHAKsrEAiuc. 


This statute or act of parliament is placed amontf 
the records of the kingdom, there Deeding no formal 
promulgation to give it the force of a law, as was 
necessary by the civil law witli regard to the em* 
peror’s edicts. Blackstone. 

From the same original of the king's being the 
fountain of jnstice, we may also deduce the preroga* 
tive of issuing proclamations, which is vested in the 
king alone. Blackstonk. 

The term decree is applied figura- 
tively ; the other terms are used for the 
most part in their proper sense only. 

Are we condemn’d, by fate's unjust decree. 

No mure our lumses and our humes to see ? 

Drvdeit. 

TO DEDICATE, DEVOTE, CONSE- 
CRATE, HALLOW. 

DEDICATE, in Latin dedicatus, 
participle from de and dico^ signifies to 
set apart by a promise. DEVOTE, in 
Latin devotus, participle from devoveo, 
signifies to vow tor an express purpose. 
CONSECRATE, in Latin consecratus, 
from consecro or con and sacro, signi- 
fies to make sacred by a special act. 
HALLOW, from holy, in German 
heilig, signifies to make holy. 

There is something more solemn in 
the act of dedicating than in that of de- 
i^oting ; but less so than in that ctm- 
secrating. To dedicate and devote 
may be employed in both temporal and 
spiritual matters; to consecrate and 
hallow only in the spiritual sense: we 
may dedicate or devote anything that is 
at our disposal to the service of some 
object; but the former is employed 
mostly in regard to superiors, and the 
latter to persons without distinction of 
rank : we dedicate a house to the ser- 
vice of God ; or wo dtrvote our time to 
the benefit of our friends, or the relief 
of the poor ; we may dedicate or devote 
ourselves to an object ; but the former 
always implies a solemn setting apart 
springing from a sense of duty ; the 
latter an entire application of one's self 
from zeal and affection ; in this manner 
he who dedicates himself to God ab- 
stracts himself from every object which 
is not immediately connected with the 
service of God ; he who devotes himself 
to the ministry pursues it as the first 
object of his attention and regard. To 
consecrate is a species of formal dedi- 
cation by \ii tue of a religious observ- 
ance ; it is applicable mostly to places 
and things connected with religious 
works ; hallow is a species of informal 
consecration applied to the same ob- 
jects: the church is consecrated; par- 
ticular days are hallowed. 
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NVaru'd by the seer, tu her offended name 
We rais'd ami dedicated this wuud'ruus ft-ume 

Dkyukn. 

Gilliert West settled himself iu a very pleiistiiit 
house at Wickham iu Kent, where he deoott d him- 
self to piety. JoHNsoM. 

The {greatest conqueror in this holy nmion did not 
only compose the words of his divine tides, but geue- 
rslly set iiietn tu music himself: after which his 
wutks, though they were consecrated tu the taber- 
nacle, became the national entcrUinmout. 

Without the walls n ruin'd temple stands. 

To Ceres hallowed once. Duypicm. 


TO DEDUCT, SUBTRACT. 

DEDUCT, from the l.,atin deductm 
j>;iriieiple of deduco, and SUBTRACT 
from mbtractum participle of sublnth^ 
have both the sense of taking? from, hut 
the former is used in a general, and the 
latter in a technical sense. Ho who 
makes an estimate is obliged to deduct ; 
he who makes a calculation is obliged 
to subtract. The tradesman deducts 
what has been paid from what remains 
due ; the accountant subtracts small 
sums from the gross amount. 

The popish clt rgy bnik to thcmscivps tin* whole 
residue of tho into*-tal(*’s estate, after the two-thirds 
of tttc wife and children were deducted, 

Bi.ackstonk. 

A codicil is a supplement to a will, being fur iU 
explanaliuu or alturuiiou, or to make some addition 
to or else some subtraction from tlie former dispo- 
sitions of tlic testator. lir.AOKbToNic. 

DEDUCTION, ABATEMENT. 

Both these words imply a taking off 
from something, while the deduction is 
made at the discretion of the person 
deducting ; while the abatement is made 
for the convenience or at the desiro of 
the person for whom it is made. A 
person may make a deduction in an 
account for various reasons, but he 
makes an abatement in a demand when 
it is objected to as excessive ; so an 
abatement may be made in a calcula- 
tion when it is supposed to be higher 
than it ought to he. 

If I am correctly informed the rise in the last year 
(in the produce of the taxes), after eveiy deduc- 
turn that can be made, alfords the most consoling and 
encouraging prospect. Burke. 

Will come a day (hi ar this and quake, ye potent 
great ones) 

When you yourselves shall stand before a Judge 
Who in a pair of scales will weigli your actions 
Without abatement of one grain. 

Bkavmomt and Fi.ktcher. 

DEED, EXPLOIT, ACHIEVEMENT, 
FEAT. 

DEED, from do, expresses the thing 
done. EXPLOIT,, in French erptoit. 


most probably changed from erplica* 
tus, signifying the thing unfolded or 
displayed. ACHIEVEMENT, from. 
achieve, French achever to finish, signi- 
fies what is accomplished or completed. 
FEAT, in French fait, Latin factum 
from facio, signifies the thing done. 

The three first words rise progres- 
sively on each other ; deeds, compared 
with the others, is employed for that 
which is ordinary or extraordinary ; ex- 
ploit and achievement are uset! only for 
the extraordinary ; the latter in a higher 
sense than the former. Deeds must 
always be characterized as good or bad, 
mAgnanirnous or atrocious, and the like, 
except in poetry, when the term be- 
comes elevated. 

(ircnl Foilio! thuu for whom thy Rome prepares 
The iciidy Iriitinph of thy lliiiiihM wars ; 

I<4 theic in fiito an hour reserv'd for me 
To slug thy deeds iu numbers worthy thee? 

OttYOKN. 

Exploit and a^'hievement do not 
necessarily require such epithets ; they 
arc always taken in the iiropcr sense fur 
something great. Exploit, when com- 
pared with achievement, is a term usimI in 
plain prose; it designates not so much 
what 1.S great as what is real; achieve- 
ment is most adapted to poetry an<i 
romance ; an cxp/oif is properly a single 
act, and rolbrs to the elforts of the indi- 
vidual performing it; an achievement 
may involve many acts and circum- 
stances ; in the execution it refers us to 
the point gained, as also to the ditlicultics 
of gaining it. An exploit marks only 
personal bravery in action ; an achieve- 
ment denotes elevation of character in 
every respect, grandeur of design, 
promptitude in execution, and valour 
in action. An exploit may be exe- 
cuted by the design and at the will of 
another ; a common soldier or an army 
may perform exploits. An achieve- 
ment is designea and executed by tlie 
achiever: Hercules is distinguished for 
his achievements; a^d in the same 
manner we speak of the achievements of 
knight-errants or of great commanders. 

Hleh matter thou tnjoin'stme, O prime of men I 
Sail tuHk Hiul hard : for how uliall 1 relate 
To hunmn geii»e th' invisible exploits 
( )r war, iuK spirits? Milyon. 

Great s)>oilB ami trophies, ifuin’dby thee, lliry bear. 
Thro let thy own achievements be tiiy sliare 

Dry DEM. 

Feat approaches nearest to exploit 
in signification ; the former marks skill, 
and the latter resolution. The feats of 
chivalry displayed in justs and luurna- 
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ments were in former times as much 
esteemed as warlike exploits. 

• Mucli I have heard 

r Of thy prodiL'iuub miglit, luul /lofs perform’d. 

Miltok. 

* Exploit and feat are often used in 
derision, to mark the absence of skill or 
bravery in the actions of individuals. 
The soldier who affects to be foremost 
in situations whore there is no danger 
cannot be more properly derided than 
by termini^ his action an exploit; he 
who prides himself on the <lisplay of 
skill in the performance of a paltry 
trick may bo laughed at for having per- 
formed a feat. The same words may 
also be applied in an indiflerent sense 
to familiar objects, as the exploits of a 
freebooter, or feats of horsemanship. 

Aftfr ihU exploit, 1 walked gently to and fro on 
t he bed to recover my breath atm loss of spirits. 

SWIKT. 

Kvou his Btirliuess was matter of mirth, and in his 
play hi* prcsi'rvcd such an air of gravity, and per- 
t»u nicd his feats witli such a solemnity of manner, 
tliat in him too 1 had an agreeable compauiou. 

COWPEE. 

TO DEFACE, DISFIGURE, DEFORM. 

DEFACE, DISFIGURE, and DE- 
FORM, signify literally to spoil the 
face, figure, and /orrw. Deface ex- 
presses more than either deform and 
disfigw'e. To deface is an act of de- 
struction ; it is the actual destruction of 
that which has before existed : to dis- 
figure is either an act of destruction or 
an erroneous execution, which takes 
away the figure ; to deform is altogelher 
an imperfect execution, which renders 
the form what it should not be. A 
thing is defaced by design ; it is dis- 
figured either by design or accident ; it 
is deformed either by an on-or or by the 
nature of the thing. Persons only de- 
face ; persons or things disfigure ; 
"things aro most commonly deformed of 
themselves. That may be defaced, the 
face or external Surface of which may 
bo injured or destroyed ; that may be 
disfigured or deformed, the figure or 
form of which is imperfect or may be 
rendered imperfect. A fine painting or 
pieco of writing is defaced which is torn 
or besmeared with dirt : a fine building 
is disfigured by any want of symmetry 
in its parts : a building is deformed that 
is made contrary to all form. A statue 
may be defaced, disfigured, and de- 
formed : it is defaced when any violence 
is done to the face or any outward part 


of the body ; it is disfigured by the loss 
of a limb ; it is deformed if made con- 
trary to the perfect form of a person or 
thing to be represented. Inanimate 
objects are mostly defaced or disfigured, 
but seldom deformed; animate objects 
are either disfigured or deformed, but 
seldomer defaced. A person may dis- 
figure himself by his dress ; he is de- 
formed by the hand of nature. 

Yet she hail heard an ancient rumour fly 
(Long cited by tin* people of tin* sky^. 

That times to come should see the Trojan race 
Her Carthage ruin and her tow’rs de/oce. Dkydkn. 

It is but too obvious that errors are committed in 
this part of religion (devotion). These frequently 
disjigure its appearance before the world, and sul^ 
ject It to unjust reproach. ]5i.aiii. 

A beauteous maid above; but magic art, 

With barking dogs, deform'd her nether part. 

Dkydkn. 

TO DEFEAT, FOIL, DISAPPOINT, 
FRUSTRATE. 

DEFEAT, V. To heat, defeat. FOIL 
may probably come from fail and the 
Latin fallo to deceive, signifying to 
make to fail. FRUSTRATE, in Latin 
frustratus, from frustra, signifies Ic 
make vain. DISAPPOINT, from the 
privative dis and the verb appoint, sig- 
nifies literally to do away what has 
been appointed. 

Defeat and foil are both applied to 
matters of enterprize ; but that may be 
defeated which is only planned, and that 
is foiled which is in the act of being 
executed. Wiiat is rejected is defeated: 
what is aimed at or purposed is frus- 
trated: what is calculated on is disap- 
pointed. The best concerted schemes 
may sometimes be easily defeated: 
where art is employed against sim- 
plicity the latter may be easily foiled : 
when we aim, at what is above our 
reach, wo must he frustrated in our en- 
deavours; when our expectations aro 
extravagant, it seems to follow of course 
that they will be disappomted. Design 
or accident may tend to defeat, design 
only Xofoil, accident only to frustrate or 
disappoint. The superior force of the 
enemy, or a combination of untoward 
events which are above the control of 
the commander, will serve to defeat the 
be.st-concerted plans of the best ge- 
nerals : men of upright minds can sel- 
dom foil the deep-laid schemes of 
knaves: when we see that the per- 
versity of men is liable to frusU'ate the 
kind intentions T)f others in their be- 
half, it is wiser to leave them to iheit 
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lolly : the cross accidents of human life 
are a fruitful source of disappointment 
to those who suffer themselves to be 
affected by them. 

Tho very purposes of wantonness are defeated l>y 
a cairiage which has so much huldaess. Stkkle. 

The devil haunts tho.e most where he hath greatost 
hopes of succes't : and is too eager and intent upon 
mischief to employ his time and temptations wliere 
he hatli been so filled. Tillutson. 

Let nil the Tiisrano. all tli* Arcadians join. 

Nor these nor Uiose shall frustrate my design. 

Drydkn. 

It seems rational to hope that minds qualified for 
great attainments should first endeavour their own 
benefit liut this expeotatiuu, however |ilau.-.ihle, 
has been very frequently disappttinted. Johnson. 

DEFECTION, REVOLT. 

DEFECTION, from the Latin de- 
ficio^ signifies the act of falling off, or 
hcconiing dejicicni towards some object. 
REVOLT, compounded of re and volt, 
in French voltiger to bound, and the 
Latin volo to fly, signifies a bounding 
hack from an object to which one has 
been attached. 

Defection is a general, revolt a spe- 
ciiic term, that is, it denotes a species of 
defection. Defection is applicable to 
any person or thing to which wo are 
bound by any obligation ; revolt is ap- 
plicable only to the government to 
which one is bound. There may be a 
defection from religion, or any cause 
that is held sacred : a revolt is only 
against a monarch, or the supreme au- 
thority. 

When nitneked in Sklpton enstU; by Aske nnd his 
fellow rebels, amidst u general defcctiim of the de- 
peiideutsuf his family, ho bravely defended it against 
them all. W'hitake«. 

.Some of the members of tho old couneil of state, 
together witli the old speaker Lenthal, by advice 
togeiher, finding the revolt of tho soldiers from Fleet- 
W|Kjd, gave out orders for the forces to rendezvous in 
Liucoln's-inn -fields. W ii treLocKK 

Defection does not designate the mode 
of the action ; it may be quietly made 
or otherwise : a revolt is an act of vio- 
lence, and always attended with violence. 
The dejection may he the act of one ; a 
revolt is properly the act of many. A 
general may be guilty of a defection 
w ho leaves the party to which he has 
hiiherlo adhered ; a nation or a com- 
munity may commit an act of revolt by 
shaking off the authority under w’hich 
thoy have lived. A defection^ being 
mostly the act of an individual, or one 
part of a community against the whole, 
is mostly a culpable act ; but a revolt 
may be a justitiuble measure, when one 
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nation revolts against another, under 
whose power it has been brought by 
force of arms : the Roman people wore 
guilty of a defection when they left the 
senate and retired to mount Aventine : * 
the Germans frequently attempted to ^ 
recover their libert) by revolting nk^'diw^i * 
the Romans. 

At the time of the general defection fi-om Nero, 
Virginias Kufiis was ut the head of a very powerful 
army in (^crniany, which liad pressed him lo accept 
the title of emperor, but he cunstaiitly lefuscd it. 

MkT.MOTH. 

No sooner was Philip dead than the Ureoiaus re- 
vu'lcd, and endeavoured to free themselves from the 
M.icedoniun yoke. Pi>ttkh, 

DEFECTIVE, DEFICIENT. 

DEFECTIVE expresses the quality 
or prqperty of having a defect (v. Ble- 
mish) : DEFICIENT is employed with 
regard to the thing itself that is want- 
ing. A book may be defective, in con- 
sequence of some leaves being deficient. 
A dejicienc.tj is therefore often what 
constitutes a defect. Many things how- 
ever may be defective without having 
any deficiency, and vice versa. What- 
ever is mis-shapen, and fails either in 
beauty or utility, is defective. ; that 
which is wanted to make a thing com- 
plete is deficient. It is a deject in tho 
eye when it is so constructed that things 
are not seen at their proper distances ; 
there is a dejiciency in a tradesman's 
accounts when one side falls short of 
the other. That which is defective is 
most likely to be permanent; but a 
deficiency may be only occasional and 
easily rectified. 

Providence, for the most part, sets us upon n level ; 
if it renders ns perfect in ope accompltshmenl, it 
geiiernlly loaves us d' fevtive in another. AnnisoN. 

If there bu n drjicienct/ in the speaker, there will 
not be sufilcieut atteiiliun and regard paid to the 
thing spoken. Swift. 

TO DEFEND, PROTECT, VINDICATE. 

DEFEND, v.Apoltigy. PROTECT, 
in Latin protectum, participle of pro- 
tego, compounded of pro and tego, 
signifies to put any thing before a person 
as a covering. VINDICATE, v. To 
assert. 

Defend is a general term ; it defines 
nothing with regard to the degree and 
manner of tho action ; protect is a par- 
ticular and positive terra, expres-iing an 
action of some considerable importance. 
Persons may defend others without dis- 
tinction of rank or station : none but 
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superiors or persons having power can 
protect others. Defence is an occasional 
action ; protection is a permanent action. 
•A person may be defended in any par- 
ticular case of actual danf'er or difficulty ; 
he is protected from what may happen 
as well as what does happen. Defence 
respects the evil that threatens; pro- 
tection involves the supply of necessities 
and the affording comforts. 

A master may justlty an n«s;iii1t in defiance of )iia 
servant, and a servant in defence ol ins ui aster. 

Ul.ACKSTONE. 

They who pry/fc'fifd the weakness of onr infancy 
are entitled to our protection in their old u^'e. 

B1.ACKSTON8. 

Defence requires some active exertion 
cither of body or mind ; protection may 
consist only of the extension of power 
in behalf of any particular individual. 
A defence is successful or unsuccessful; 
a protection weak or strong. A soldier 
defends his country ; a counsellor de- 
fends his client : a prince protects his 
subjects. 

Savatfc fun Ills trial for the murder of Sinclair) did 
nni th’uy tlu» fact, Imt cndeavouiod to justily it l»y 
the U(>(M*s8i(y of self-defence, and the ha/itrd of hi<} 
own life if he hud lost ihi; 0 )j\)orluuily of trivia;' the 
thrust. JOIINHON. 

First give thy faith and plight, a prince’s word. 

Of Mine protection by thy pow er and Kword; 

F(?r I must sjieak what wisdom would coticcul, 

And truth invidious to the great reveal. I’ope. 

In a figurative and extended sense, 
things may either defend or protect 
w ith a similar distinction ; a coat de- 
fends us from the inclemencies of the 
weather; houses lire a protertiofi not 
only against the changes of the seasons, 
but also against the violence of men. 

How shall the vim* with tender Iimivos drfchd 
Her teeming clusters when the ruins descend? 

< Duydk.v. 

Sumo to the holly hedge 
Nestling repair, mid to the thicket s<.nie; 

Home to the rude protecfion of the thorn 

tlonunit their feeble uflspring. Thomson. 

# 

To vindicate is a species of defence 
only in the moral sense of the word. 
Acts of importaiv^e axo defended: those 
of trifling import are commonly vindi- 
cated, Cicero defended Milo against 
the charge of murder, in which he was 
implicated the death of Clodius; a 
child or a Tlrvant vindicates himself 
when any blame> is attached to him. 
D^ence 'xh employed either in matters 
of opinion or conduct ; vindicate only 
in matters of conduct. Some opinions 
are too absurd to be openly defended; 
he who tifidicates the conduct of ano- 
ther should be fully satisfied of the 


innocence of the person whom he dei» 
fends, 

Wliile we can easily defend our charatster, we are 
uo mure disturbed at an accusation, than we are 
uUrined by an enemy whom we are sure to conquer. 

Johnson. 

In this pot!m (the Epistle to Dr. Arbutlinot), Pope 
.seems to rerkoti with the public. He vintlicates 
hinnelf from censures, and. with dignity rather than 
airogance, eufurces his own claims to kindness and 
respect. Johnson. 


DEFENDANT, DEFENDER. 

Tub DEFENDANT defends him- 
self (v. To defend) : the DEFENDER 
defends another. We are defendants 
when any charge is brought against us 
which we wish to refute: wo are de- 
fenders when we undertake to rebut or 
refute the charge brought against any 
person or thing. 

of what conseipieiici* could it be to the r.*iU8e 
wlioiher the counscllur tlid or did not know the f/i- 
fen iant f Smoi.lkt. 

Tlie abljot of Paisley was a warm purlir.aii of 
France, ami a zealous defender of the est.ibli^hed 
religion. Ruukutso.v, 


DKFENDKIJ, ADVOCATE, PLEADER. 

A DEFENDER exerts himself in 
favour of one that wants support : an 
ADVOCATE, from the Latin advoco 
to call or speak for, signifies one who is 
called to speak in favour of another; he 
exerts himself in favour of any cause 
that offers: a PLKADER, from plea 
or excuse, signifies him who pleads in 
behalf of one who is accused or in dis- 
tress. A defender attempts to keep off 
a threatened injury by rebutting the 
attack of another: an advocate states 
that which is to the advantage of tho 
person or thing advocated: a pleader 
throws in pleas and extenuations ; lie 
blend.s entreaty with argument. Op- 
pressed or accused persons and disputed 
opinions require defenders ; that which 
falls in with tho humours of men will 
always have advocates; the unfortunate* 
and the guilty require pleaders. 

But the time was now come when Warburton w'a» 
lo change his opinion, and Pope was to find a de- 
fendnr in him wdio had contributed so much to the 
exaltation of his rival. Johnson. 

It is said that some endeavours were used to in 
cense the Queen against Savage, but he found adno 
cafes to obviate at least part of their i-ffect. 

Johnson. 

He thought he was bound to justify the court in 
all debates in tho Htmse of Lords, which he did with 
the vehemeuce of a pleader rather than with the 
solemnity of a senator. BuaNKT. 

The term pleader is used sometimes 
like thatofc/i^efif/erin the general sen$e» 
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Valeria and Volumnia, the mother ami 
wife of Coriolanus, were powerful and 
successful pleaders in behalf of the 
Roman republic. 

iSo fair a pleader any cause niuy ifiun. Duvokn. 

DEFENSIBLE, DEFENSIVE. 

DEFENSIBLE is employed for the 
thing that is to be defended; DEFEN- 
SIVE for the thing that defends. 
An opinion or a line of conduct is 
dffensihte ; a weapon or a military ope- 
ration is defensive. The defensible is 
()j)posc(l to the indefensible; and the 
defensive to the offensive. It is the 
iieight of folly to attempt to defend that 
which is indefensible ; it is sometimes 
prudent to act on the defensive, when 
we are not in a condition to commence 
the offensive. 

lni[ii'cs^ig is only difcAsihte Iruni public neces- 
sity, to v^cli all pi'ivutu cuiisidcrations must ^ive 

W.iy. liUAOKSTONE. 

A Kiu){, ciroumstiiuccil us the present (kiu>{ of 
Krauce), lias uu gotieious interest that can excite 
Inin tuuciioii. At best his conduct will be passive 
and dvjfmive, Uukkk. 

DEFINITE, POSITIVE. 

DEFINITE, in Latin definitum, par- 
ticiple of definio, compounded of de and 
finis, signifies that which is bounded by 
a line or limit. POSITIVE, in Latin 
posilivus from pono to place, signifies 
that which is placed or fixed. 

Definite .‘dignifies that which is defined 
or has the limits drawn or marked out ; 
posifive that which is placed or fixed in 
a particular manner: definite is said of 
things as they present themselves or 
are presented to the mind, as a definite 
iilea, a definite proposal; positive is 
saiil of a person’s temper of mind; a 
person is positive as to his opinions, or 
an assurance is positive which serves 
to make one In respect to a 

man’s self, his views ought to be definite 
to prevent him from being misled, but 
ho ought not to be positive in matters 
that admit of doubt. In respect to 
others, the more definite the instructions 
which are given, the less danger there 
is of mistake ; the more positive the in- 
formation communicated, the greater 
the reliance which is placed upon it. 

W« are not able to judge of the degree of convic- 
tion which operated at any particular time upon our 
own thoughta, but os it is recordefl hy some ceitniu 
BAd elfect. JoHemow. 

Th« Earl Hivers being, now in hi« own opiniun on 


hia ili'aMi bed, thou>;ht it his duty to provide for Sa- 
vage utiumghis other nut uMlcliildicu, and therefore 
deiimuded u positive account iif him. JoHN«u>r. 

DEFINITION, EXPLANATION. 

A DEFINITION is properly a spe- 
cies of EXPLANATION. The former 
is used scientifically, the latter on ordi- 
nary occasions ; the former is confined 
to words, the latter is employed for 
words or things. A definition is correct 
or precise; an eaplanation is general 
or ample. The definition of a word 
defines or limits the extent of its signi- 
fication; it is the rule for the scholar in 
the use of any word : the explanation 
of a word may include both definition 
and illustration : the former uxlmits of 
no more words than will include the 
leading features in the meaning of any 
term ; the latter admits of an unlimited 
scope for diffuseness on the part of the 
explainer. 

Am Io politencsM, niiiny Imw attempted definitions 
of it; I beiicvu it Im boot to be known by description, 
dejiniiim not Udug able to uunipritm it. 

Loud Chath a m. 

If yon are forced to de»irc farther information or 
turplanation upon a point:, do it with nroper ujNilugies 
for the trouble you gU e. Lohd Chatham. 

DEITY, DIVINITY. 

DEITY, from deus a god, signifies a 
divine person. DIVINITY, from di- 
vinus, signifies the divine essence or 
power ; the deities of the heathens had 
little of divinity in them ; the divinity 
of our Saviour is a fundamental artitde 
in the Christian fuitm- 

Tho first original of the drama wa> ndigioiig wor- 
«hip, consisting only of a chorus, which was nothing 
else but a hymn to a deity, Audi sun. 

Why nhrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles nf destruction? 

’ Ds the divinity that stirs within us. Addi.som. 

DEJECTION, DEPRESSl ON, M EL A N - 
CTIOLY. 

DEJECTION, from dejicio to cast 
down, and DEPRESSION, from de- 
primo to press or sink down, have both 
regard to the state of the animal spirits. 
MELANCHOLY, from the Greek 
fitXayxdkia black bile, regards the state 
of the humours in generki, or of the 
particular humour called the bile. 

Dejection and depression are occa- 
sional, and depend on outward circum- 
stances ; melancholy is permanent, and 
lies in the constitution. Depression is 
but a degree of dejection: slight cir- 
cumstances may occasion a depression^ 
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distressing events occasion a dejection: 
tho death of a near and dear relative 
may be expected to produce dejection 
•in persons of the greatest equanimity ; 
lively tempers are most liable to depres- 
sions ; melancholxj is a disease which 
nothing but clear views of religion can 
possibly correct. 

S(i burfltinh' frequent from Atrides’ breast, 

Sighs Tollowing bigtis his inward f«‘ars oonfest ; 

Now o’er the lieldn dtijected he surveys 

From thousand Trojan ilres the mountain blaze. 

Por*. 

1 will only desire you to allow me that Iloettir was 
in an absolute ceitainty of death, and depresand over 
und ul)uve with the conscience of being in an ill 
eaubc. PovR. 

I have read soinewbcre in tho history of ancieut 
Greece, that the women of the country were seized 
witli an nnaeeuuntuhle melanv.huly , which dis{ioscd 
several of them to make away witli themselves. 

Audibon. 

TO DELAY, DEFER, POSTPONE, 

PROCRASTINATE, PROLONG, PRO- 
TRACT, RETARD. 

DELAY, compounded of de and /ay, 
signifies to lay or keep back. DEFER, 
compounded o^de and/^r, in Latin fero^ 
signifies to put olf. POSTPONE, 
compounded (A post and ponCf from tho 
Latin to place, signifies to place 
behind or after. PROCRASTINATE, 
from pro for and eras to-morrow, signi- 
fies to take to-morrow instead of to-day. 
PROLONG signifies to lengthen out 
the time, and PROTRACT to draw 
out the time. RETARD, from re in- 
tensive and turdum slow, to make a 
thing go slow. 

To delay is simply not to commence 
action ; to defrr^ and postpone are to fix 
its commencement at a more distant 
period : we may delay a thing for days, 
hours, and minutes ; we defer or post- 
pone it for months or weeks. Delays 
mostly arise from the fault of the person 
delaying; they are seldom reasonable 
or advantageous,; deferring and post- 
poning are discretionary which 

are justified by the circumstances ; in- 
dolent people are most prone to delay ; 
when a plan is not maturely digested, 
it is prudent to defer its execution until 
every thing is in an entire state of pre- 
paration. Frdcrastination is a culpable 
delay arisinf^ solely from the fault of 
the procrasttnator : it is the part of a 
dilatory man to procrastinate that which 
it is both his interest and duty to per- 
form 


At thirty man suspects himself a fuel. 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At flfty chides his infamous delay. Yovno. 

Never defer that till tn-morrow whicli you can do 
to-day. nvuoKM.. 

When I postponed to another summer my journey 
to England, could 1 apprehend that I never should 
see her again? Gibsov. 

Procrastination is the thief of time, You.no. 

Wo delay the execution of a thing ; 
we prolong or protract the continuation 
of a thing ^ we retard the termination 
of a thing : we may delay answering a 
letter, prolong a contest, protract a law- 
suit, and retard a publication. 

From the© both old and young with profit learn 
The hounds of good and evil to discern: 

Unhappy ho who iloes this work adjourn. 

And lu to-morrow would the bearch delay; 

Ills lazy morrow will he like to-day. * Dbtdrn. 

Perhaps great Hector then had found his fate. 

But Jove and i\en\\\\y prolonged his date. P.U'k. 

To this jSuryalus: "You plead in vain. 

And but protract the cause you cannot gain.*' 

# ViBOir.. 

I see the layers then 

Of mingled moulds of more retentive earths, 

That, while tho stealing moisture they transmit. 
Retard its motion aud forbid its waste. 'J'iiomson. 

TO DELEGATE, DEPUTE, DELEGATE, 
DEPUTY. 

DELEGATE, in Latin delegatus^ 
from delego, signifies to send on a mis- 
sion ; DEPUTE, from deputo to assign 
a business to. To delegate is applied 
to the power or office which is given ; 
depute to the perison employed. Parents 
delegate their otti(3e to the instructor ; 
persons are deputed to act for others. 

But this, 

Aud all the mutdi transported muse run sing. 

Are t<» lliy beauty, dii^nity, and u-e. 

Unequal far, great drlegatrd source 
Of light, amt life, and grace, and joy below. 

'J'iiomson. 

The assembling of persons deputed from }>«H>ple at 
great distances is a'truuble to them that are sent uml 
a charge to them that send. Tkmpi.e. 

As nouns, delegate and deputy are 
applied only to persons. The deUgate 
is the person commissioned, who is bound 
to act according to his commission ; tho 
deputy is the person deputed^ who acts 
in the place of another, but may act 
according to his own discretion or other- 
wise as circumstances require. A dele- 
gate is mostly chosen in public matters 
aud on particular occasions : as delegates 
sent from a besieged town to the camp 
of the besiegers ; deputies are those who 
are deputed to act ofiScially and regu- 
larly for others ; as deputies sent to 
any public assembly. 
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Let clioscn delegates this hour be sont» 

Myself will Daroe them, to Polides’ teut Pope. 

Every member (of parliament), though ohosen by 
one particular district, w'hcn elected and returned 
Ber^’es for the whole realm ; and thereforu he is not 
bound, like a in the United Provinces, to con- 

sult witli his coustituents on uuy particular point. 

B(.ackstone. 

DELIGHTFUL, CHARMING. 

DELIGHTFUL is applied either to 
material or spiritual objects ; CHARM- 
ING mostly to objects of sense. When 
they both denote the pleasure of the 
sense, delightful is not so strong an ex- 
pression us charming : a prospect may 
lie delightful or charming; but the 
latter rises to a degree that carries the 
senses away captive. Of music we 
should rather say that it was charming 
than delightful^ as it acts on the senses 
in so powerful a manner : on the other 
hand we should witli more propriety 
speak of a delightful employment to 
relieve distress, or a delightful spectacle 
to see a family living together in love 
and harmony. 

Though there are several of those wild scenes that 
are more delujhtjul thun any urtiliciul hiiows, yet we 
II ml the works of nature Mtill moie pleiuiaut the more 
they resemblu those of art. Addison. 

Nothing can be more magnidcont than the flguro 
Jupiter makes in the flrot Iliad, nor more charming 
than that of Venus in the lirst iEncid. Addison. 

TO DELINEATE, SKETCH. 

DELINEATE, in Latin delineatus 
participle of dclinco, signifies literally 
to draw the lines which include the con- 
tents. SKETCH is in Italian schizzo, 
French esquisse, German ekizze^ which 
is connected with the words shoot and 
squirt; schizzare is in kalian to squirt. 

Both these terms are properly em- 
ployed in the art of drawing, and figu- 
ratively applied to moral subjects lo 
express a species of descriptions : a de- 
lineation expresses something more 
than a sketch; the former conveying 
not merely the general outlines or more 
prominent features, but also as much 
of the details as would serve to form a 
whole ; the latter, however, seldom con- 
tains more than some broad touches, by 
which an imperfect idea of the subject 
is conveyed. A delineation therefor? 
may be characterised as accurate, and 
a sketch as hasty or imperfect : an at- 
tentive observer who has passed some 
years in a country may be enabled to 
give an accurate delineation of the laws, 

( ustoms, manners, and chaiacter of its 


inhabitants; a traveller who merely 
passes through can givo only a hasty 
sketch from what passes before his eyqi. 

When tho Spaniards flrst arriv*Hi in America, ex • 
presses w ore sent to the emperor of Mexico in paint, 
and the news of his country delineated by tho, 
strokes of a pencil. Addison. 

SkeU:h out a rough draught of my country, that 1 
may be able to judge whetlier a return to it be really 
eligible. Attehuury. 

TO DELIVER, RESCUE, SAVE. 

DELIVER, in French dclivrer, from 
tho Latin de and lihero, signifies to 
make free. RESCUE, in old French 
rescouSf comes from rescouvrir to re- 
cover. SAVE signifies literally to make 
safe. 

The idea of taking or keeping fi*om 
any evil is common to these terms ; but 
to deliver and rescue signify most pro- 
perly to take, and save to keep from 
evil. To deliver is a general term, not 
defining either the mode or object of 
tho action. One may be delivered fioiii 
any evil, whether great or small, and in 
any manner: to rescue is lo deliver 
from a great impending danger or im- 
mediate evil ; as to rescue from tho 
hands of robbers, or from tho jaws of a 
wild beast. 

•* Welcome, then,” cried I, “ my child, and thou 
her gallant deliverer, a thousand Mclcuines. Ami 
now, Mr. Ilurchill, as you have delivered my girl, if 
you think her a recompense stie is juuia.” 

Guldsmitii. 

My housoliuld gods, companions of my woes. 

With pious euro 1 rescued ftom our foes. Dhyden. 

One is delivered mostly by some 
active effort; but wo may be saved 
either by aclive or passive means. A 
person is delivered frojii the hands of 
an enemy by force or stratagem : he 
saves his life liy flying. 

In our grcate.st fears nnd troubles wc may enscour 
heaitM byre|x>Hitig uurselvos uporiGod, in eonlidt'iieo- 
of luH 8up|)ort and deliverance. 'I'illotbon. 

Now sliameful flight ulune can save the host, 

Our blood, our trousure, and ^ur glory lout. Popn. 

DELIVERANCE, DELIVERY, 

Are drawn from the same verb fv. To' 
deliver), to express its different senses- 
of taking from or giving to : the former 
denotes the taking something from, 
one's self ; tho latter implies giving 
something to another. To wish for a 
DELIVERANCE from that which is 
hurtful or painful is to a certain extent 
justifiable: the careful DELIVERY of 
property into the hands of tho owner 
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will be the first object of concern with 
a faithful a^ciit. 

\Vhat«’i*r btffalU your life shall be my cure. 

One death, or one deliverance^ we will shun*, 

DRvnfcN 

Witlj our Saxon ancestors the denvery o\' a. turf 
was a necesi^ary bulcmuity to establish the convey- 
ance of lands, Buacksionk. 

TO DEMAND, REQUIRE. 

DEMAND, V. To ask. REQUIRE, 
in Latin compounded of r<? and 

xjiU^rOi to seek for or to seek to 

get back. 

We demand that which is owin*^ and 
ou^ht to be t;iv(*n ; wc require that 
which we wish and expect to liave done. 
A demand is more positive than a re- 
qumtion ; the former properly admits 
of no question ; the latter is liable to be 
bolh questioned and reluscd : the cre- 
tlitor makes a demand on the debtor; 
tlic master requires a certain portion of 
duty from his servant : it is unjust to 
demand a person what he has no right 
to give; it is unreasonable to require 
of him what it is not in his power to 
do. A thing is commonly demanded 
in express words; it is required by im- 
plication : a person demands admittance 
when it is not voluntarily granted ; he 
requires respectful deportment from 
those who are subordinate to him. 

Hear, nil ye Trojans 1 nil yo flreciun bands, 

What Bulls, uutiior of the war, demands. Tope. 

Now, by my Hov’re’iBu and bis falo I swear, 
Ruiiowii’d lor faith in \)eiu!e, nud force in war, 

Oft our allinuce other hinds tlcsir'd, 

And what we seek of you, of us rcquii'd. Dbydrn. 

In the figurative application the same 
sense is preserved ; tilings of urgency 
and moment detfiand immediate atten- 
tion ; dillicult matters require a steady 
attention. • 

fcmely the vctiosvect of life and the exlii patiun of 
lusts ami unvetites iloeply rooted and widely spread 
may be nl lowed to demand some secession from bu- 
siness and folly. Johnson. 

Oh iben how blind to all that truth requires. 

Who think it freedom Vheu a part aspires! 

UuLDSMlTH. 

TO DEMOLISH, RAZE, DISMANTLE, 
DESTROY. 

The throwing down what has been 
built up is the common idea included in 
all these terms. DEMOLISH, from 
the ].iatin demolior, and moles a mass or 
structure, signifies to decompound what 
has been fabricated into a mass. RAZE, 
like erase (t?. To blot ou/), signifies the 


making smooth or even with the ground, 
DISMANTLE, in French dSmanteler, 
signifies to deprive a thing of its mantle 
or guard. DESTROY, from the Latin 
destruo, compounded of the privative de 
and struo to build, signifies properly to 
pull down. 

A fabric is demolished by scattering 
all its component parts ; it is mostly an 
unlicensed act of caprice ; it is razed by 
way of punishment, as a mark of pub- 
lic vengeance ; a fortress is dismantled 
from motives of prudence, in order to 
render it defenceless ; places are de- 
stroyed by various means and from 
various motives, that they may not exist 
any longer. Individuals may demolish ; 
public authm*ity causes an edifice to be 
razed with the ground ; a general orders 
towers to be dismantled and fortifica- 
tions to be destroyeAl. 

From th« demullsh'd tow’rs tho Trojans throw' 
llui;e heaps of stouo.s, that lulling crush tin* foe. 

UBYntN. 

Oioat Diomede ha.s conipiissM round with w'jiJIs 
The city which Argyripa he rails, 

I* rum his ow n Arjjos naiu d ; wt .oueliM wjth jo 
The royal hand that raz'd unhappy Troy. Dh 

O’er the drear spot see de-^ol.itii spread, 

And the dts;/tunt/ed walls in mil lie. Mo 

Wc, for myself I speak, and all the name 
Of (ireciuiis, who to Troy’s dntruitiiin came. 

Not one but Hullcred and loo dearly bought 
The prize of lionor whicli in arras he sought 

llRYOKN. 


TO DEMUR, HESITATE, PAUSE. 

DEMUR, in French demeurer, Latin 
demorari, signifies to keep back. H E- 
SITATE, ill Latin hcesitatum^ par- 
ticiple of hecsito^ a frequentative from 
hcereot signifie.s to s^ick or remain 
a long time back. PAUSE, in Latin 
pausa, from the Greek iraow to cease, 
hignifies to make a stand. 

The idea of stopping is common to 
thc^e terms, to which signification is 
added some distinct collateral idea fur 
each: we demur from doubt or diffi- 
culty; we fiesitate from an undecided 
state of mind ; we pause from circum- 
stances. Demurring is a matter of 
prudence, it is always grounded on some 
reason ; hesitating is rather a matter of 
feeling, and is ofteuer faulty than other- 
wise : >^lien a proposition appears to be 
unjust, we demur in supporting it, on 
the ground of its injustice; when a 
request of a dubious nature is made to 
us, wc hesitate in complying with it 
prudent people are most apt to 
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mur ; but people of a wavering temper 
ni-e apt to hedtate ; demurring may be 
often unnecessary, but it is seldom in- 
jurious; Imitating mostly injurious 
when it is not necessary. Demurring 
and hesilati^ are both employed as 
acts of the mind ; pausing is an external 
acniun : vve demur and hesitate in deter- 
mining ; we pause in speaking or doing 
anything. 

In order to banish on evil out of the world that 
do<‘s not only produce jfreat uneasiness to private 
per.'iuns, but h.is also a very ba<l influence on the 
public, I shall endeavour to show the folly of de~ 
murrvig. Addison. 

I want no solicitations for me to romidy where it 
wuttld bo unj,M'neious for me to refuse; for cau I 
htsHate a moment to take upon myself the protection 
of a daughter ot Corrollius? 

Mej.moth’h Letters ok PniNY. 

Think, O think. 

And ere thou plunge into the vast abyss. 

Pause on the verge awhile, lo<»k down and see 
Thy future mausioii. Porteus. 

DKMUR^ DOUBT, HESITATION, 
OBJECTION. 

DEMUR, V- To demur. DOUBT, 
in Latin dubito, from duo and ito^ or eo 
to go, signifies to go two ways. HE- 
SITATION, p. To demur. OBJEC- 
TION, from objicio or ob anA jacio to 
throw in the way, signifies what is 
thrown in the way so as to stop our 
progress. 

Demurs often occur in matters of do- 
Uberation ; doubt in regard to matters 
of fact ; hesitation in matters of ordi- 
nary conduct ; and objections in matters 
of common consideration. Artabanes 
made many demurs to the proposed in- 
vasion of Greece by Xerxes. 

(kTtainly the highest and greatest concerns of a 
temporal life are iniitiilciy less valuable than those 
of an eternai, and consequently ought, without any 
demur at all. to lx» sacrifleed to them, wheuever they 
come hi comptiitiun with them. South. 

Doubts have been suggested respect- 
ing the veracity of Herodotus as an his- 
torian. 

Our douhti are traitors. 

And make us lose, by fearing to attempt. 

The good we oft might win Shakspkark. 

It is not proper to ask that which 
cannot be granted without hesitation ; 
and it is not the pait of an amiable dis- 
position to make an hesitation in com- 
plying with a reasonable request. 

A spirit of revenge makes him ciiri-e the Grecians, 
in the seventh book, when they ftesttafe to accept 
Hector's challenge. Pops. 

There are but few things which we 


either attempt to do or recommend to 
others that are not liable to some kind of 
an objection. 

When that lord perplexed their councils and de-i 
sigUH with inconveuieut objections in law. the autlio- 
rity of the Lord Maauhsster was still called upon. 

Clamkndon.* 

A demur stops the adjustment of any 
plan or the determination of any ques- 
tion. 

But with r<0oindeTs and replies. 

Long bills, and answers stufTd nitli lies. 

Demur, imparlance, and essoigii. 

The parties ne’er could issue Juin. Swirr. 

A doubt interrupts the progress of 
the mind in coming to a state of satis- 
faction and certainty. 

This sceptical proceeding will make every sort of 
reasoning on every subject vain ami IVivoluiis, even 
tliut sceptical reasoning itself which has persuaded 
us to entertain a doubt couceruing the ugioemcnt of 
our perueptiuus. IIuuke. 

They are both applied to abstract 
questions, or such as are of general inte- 
rest. Hesitation and objection aro 
more individual and private in their 
nature. Hesitation lies mostly in iho 
state of the will ; objection is rather the 
offspring of the understandinjr. An 
hesitation interferes with the action; an 
objertian affects tho mcasuro or the 
mode of action. 

If every man were wise and virtuous, capable <o 
discoin the best use* of time, ami resolute to practise 
it, it might be granted, 1 think, without hexitation. 
that total lilxirty would bo a blessing. Johnson. 

Lloyd was always raising objections and removing 
them. Johnson. 

TO DENOTE, SIONIEY. 

DENOTE, in Latin denoto or noto, 
from notum, participle of noscOt signi- 
fies to cause to kntAV. SIGNIFY, 
from the Latin signuni a sign, and fio 
to become, is to hecoine or be made a 
sign, or guide for iho understanding. 

Denote is employed with regard to 
things and their characters; signify 
with regerd to the thoughts or move- 
ments. A letter or Character may bo 
made to denote any number, as words 
are made to signify the intentions and 
wishes of the person. Among the 
ancient Egyptians hieroglyphics were 
very much employed to denote certain 
moral qualities ; in many cases looks or 
actions will signify more than words. 
Devices and emblems of different de- 
scriptions drawn either from fabulous 
history or the natural world are like- 
wise now employed to denote particular 
circumstances or qualities the cornu- 
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copia denotes plenty ; the bee-hive efe- 
mtes industry ; the dove denotes meek- 
ness, and the lamb gentleness : he who 
will not take the trouble to signify his 
' wishes otherwise than by nods or signs 
must expect to be frequently mis- 
’ understood. 

Another may do the same thing, and yet the action 
want that air and beauty which diRtinguish it from 
others, like that inimitable siiushine Titian is said 
to have (lilfused over his landscapes, which denotes 
tliein his. Sckctator. 

Simple abstract words are used to some one 
siniplc irh'u, timeh adverting to others which 

may chance to attend it. Hvrke. 

TO DENY, REFUSE. 

DENY, in Latin denego^ or nego^ 
that is ne or non and ago, signifies to 
say no to a thing ; or ne and ego, i, e. 
not I, in the same sense. REFUSE, 
in Latin refusus, from re and fundo to 
pour Or cast, signifies to throw off or 
from one. 

To deny respects matters of fact or 
knowledge ; to refuse mutters of wish or 
request. We deny what immediately 
relates to ourselves ; we refuse what 
relates to another. We deny as to the 
past ; we refuse as to the future : we 
deny our participation in that which 
has been ; we refuse our participation 
in that which may be: to deny must 
always be expressly verbal ; a refusal 
may sometimes be signified by actions 
or looks as well as words. A denial 
affects our veracity ; a refusal affects 
our good nature. 

You charge mo 

That I have blown thie coal; 1 do deny it. 

Shaksffare. 

O sire of god* and men! thy suppliant hear; 

Refuse or grant ; for what has Jove to fear ? Pofe. 

To deny is sometimes applied to mat- 
ters of gratification, and in that sense 
may bo used indifferently for r^use, 
particularly in poetry. 

Jove to his Thetis nothing could deny. 

Nor was the signal vuiq thut.shook iho sky. Pope. 

But to deny signifies in this case 
simply to withnold ; and refuse aigni- 
ffes to cast off from one, which is a 
more positive act: to deny one’s self a 
pleasure is simply to abstain from it ; 
but to refuse one's food is to cast it from 
one with a positive indisposition. What 
ia denied may bo denied by circum- 
stances, or by Providence ; and it may 
be denied to one, many, or all ; but what 
is refused is refused by and to par- 
ticular individuals. 


Inquire you how these pow'rs we shall attain ? 

*Ti8 not w lu to know ; our search is vuin : 

Can any one rcmeml)eror relate 
How he existed in the (Miibryo state? 

That light’s denied to him wfdch others see, 

He knows perhaps you'll say—and so do we. 

jKNVNa, 

I utterly ablior, yen, from my soul 

Refuse you for my judge. Skakspkabe. 

DEPENDANCE, RELIANCE. 

DEPENDANCE,from depend or de 
and pend, in Latin pendo to hang from, 
signifies literally to restone’s weight by 
hanging from that which is held. 
RELY, compounded of re and ly or lie, 
signifies likewise to rest one's weight by 
lying or hanging back from the object 
held. 

Dependance is the general term ; re~ 
liance is a species of dependance : wo de- 
pend either on persons or things; wo 
rely on persons only : dependance serves 
for that which is immediate or remote ; 
reliance serves for the future only. We 
depend upon a person for that which ue 
are obliged to receive or led to expect 
from him : we rely upon a person for 
that which he has given us reason to 
expect from him. Dependance is an 
outward condition or the state of ex- 
ternal circumstances ; reliance is a state 
of the feelings with regard to others. 
Wo depend upon God for all that we 
have or shall have ; we rely upon the 
word of man for that which he has pro- 
mised to perform. We may depend 
upon a person's coming from a variety 
of causes ; but we rely upon it only in 
reference to his avowed intention. 

A man who uses his best endeavours to live oc- 
cording to the dictates of virtue and right reason has 
two perpetual sources of cheert'ulness, in the con- 
siderutiun of his own nature, and of that Being on 
whom ho has a dependance. Addisoit. 

The tender twig shoots upward to the skies. 

And on the fuitli of the new sun reliesm Deydek. 

TO DEPLORE, LAMENT. 

DEPLORE, in Latin deploro, that 
is de and ploro, or plango, to give signs 
of distress with the foce or mouth. 
LAMENT, V. To bewail. 

Deplore is a much stronger expres- 
sion than lament ; the former calls forth 
tears from the bitterness of the heart ; 
the latter excites a cry from the warmth 
of feeling. Deplorable indicates de- 
spair; to lament marks only pain or 
distress. Among the poor we have 
deplorable instances of poverty, igno- 
rance, vice, and wretchedness combined 
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among the higher classes we have often 
lamentable instances of extravagance 
and consequent ruin. A field of battle 
or a city overthrown by an earthquake 
is a spectacle truly deplorable: it is 
lamentable to see beggars putting on 
all the disguises of wretchedness in order 
to obtain by deceit what they might 
cam by honest industry. The con- 
dition of a dying man suffering under 
the agonies of an awakened conscience 
is deplorable ; the situation of the rela- 
tive or friend who witnesses the agony, 
without being able to afford consolation 
to the sufterer, is truly lamentable. 

The wounds they w’ltsh’d, their pious tears they .slicd. 
And, laid uloii^ their oars, deplor'd thu dead Pope. 

Rut let not chief the nightingale lament 
Her ruin'd care, too deTiealely fram’d 
To liruok the harsh cuntiuement of the cage. 

'I'liUMSON. 


DFPONKNT, EVIDENCE, WITNESS. 

DEPONENT, from depono to lay 
down or set forth, signifies ho who de- 
clares or substantiates anything. The 
EVIDENCE, from evident ^ is that 
which makes evident; and the WIT- 
NESS, from the Saxan witan to know, 
signifies lie who makes known. 

All these words are properly applied 
to judicial proceedings, where the de- 
ponent deposes generally to facts either 
in causes or otherwise: the evidence 
consists cither of persons or things, 
which are brought before the court for 
the purpose of making a doubtful 
matter clear; the witness is always a 
person who bears witness to any fact 
lor or against another. 

The pleader having spoke his best, 

And witness ready to attest ; 

Who fairly could on o.ith depose, 

When questions on tlie fact arose, , 

That ev’ry article was true, 

Nor further these deponents knew. Swift. 

or the evidence which appeared against him 
(Savage) the character of tho man was not unexcep- 
tionable : that of tho woman notoriously infamous. 

Jousaov. 

In case a woman be forcibly taken away and 
married, she may be a witness agaiuHt her husband 
in order to convict him of felony. Blackstoke. 

Evidence is applied to moral objects, 
in the proper sense, and witness in the 
figurative application. 

By the disorders tirat ensued we had clear evidence 
tlmt there lurked a temper somewhere which ought 
not to be fostered by tlie lawe. Bvaxx. 

. In every man’s heart and eonscicnce, religion has 
many witnesset to its importance and reality. 

Br.Ain 


DEPOSIT, PLEDGE, SECURITY. 

DEPOSIT is a general term from 
the Latin depositus^ participle of depono^ 
signifying to lay down, or put into the 
hands of another. PLEDGE comes 
probably from plico, signifying what 
engages, by a tie or envelope. SECU-* 
HITY signifies that which makes 
secure. 

The term deposit has most regard to 
the confidence we place in another; 
pledge has most regard to the security 
vve give for ourselves ; security is a 
species of pWgtf. \ deposit is always 
Voluntarily placed in the hands of an 
indificrent person ; a pledge and secu- 
rity are required from the parties who 
are interested. A person may make a 
deposit for purposes of charity or (;on- 
venience ; he gives a pledge or security 
for a temporary accommodation, or the 
relief of a necessity. Money is deposited 
in the hands of a friend in order to exe- 
cute a commission : a pledge is given ns 
an equivalent for that which has been 
received : a security is given by way of 
security for tho performance of some 
agreement. A deposit must consist of 
something movable, as money, papers, 
or jewels, and which can be deposited 
or placed in the hands of another. It 
may sometimes serve as a pledge or 
security it is intended to bind tho 
party deposi ti ng tb an) thing. A pledge 
may, properly speaking, bo anything 
which serves to pledge or bind a person 
by motives of interest, affection, or 
honour; it may consist of any thing which 
is given to another for that purpose. 
A security is whatever makes a person 
secure against a loss, and in the ordi- 
nary acceptation consists of any instru- 
ment or written document which le- 
gally binds a person. In this sense, 
the person who binds himself fur ano- 
ther becomes a security* 

John Doe was to become security for llicliard 
Roe. Buhjcx. 

These words are all applied in this 
sense to moral objects. 

It is witbout reason wo praise the wisdom of our 
constitution, in putting under the discretion of the 
crown the awful trust of war and peace, if liie mi- 
nisters of tho crown virtually return it again into our 
hands. The trust was placed there as a sacred de- 
vosit, to secure us agaiust ^nipular rashness in pliiug- 
Ing into wars. . Burkk. 

Tliese garments once were his, and left to me. 

The pMyes of hit promised loyalty. DaroKir. 

Public debts, which at first wbre a security to 
government, by interesting many in the piibiie tran' 
quillily, are likely by their excess to liccome the 
uieatis of their subversion. Bvhke. 
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DEPJIAVITY, DEPRAVATION, COR* 
RUPTION. 

• DEPRAVITY, from the Latin pra- 
vitas and pravus, in Greek paifSoc, and 
the Hebrew ran or roo crooked or not 
straight, marks the quality of being 
crooked. DEPRAVATION, in Latin 
depravation signifies a making crooked, 
or not as it should be. CORRUP- 
TION, in Latin corruption corrumpOn 
from rumpo to break, marks the dis- 
union and decomposition of the parts of 
anything. 

All these terms are applied to objects 
which are contrary to the order of 
Providence, but the term depravity 
characterizes the thing as it is ; tiie 
terms der^avation and corruption de- 
signate tne making or causing it to be 
so: depravity n therefore, excludes the 
idea of any cause ; depravation always 
carries us to the cause or external 
agency : hence we may speak of depra- 
vity as natural, but we speak of depra- 
vation as the result of circumstances : 
there is a depravity in man which 
nothing but the grace of God can 
correct ; the introduction of obscenity 
on the stage tends greatly to the depra- 
vation of morals ; bad company tends 
to the corruption of a young man's 
morals. 

Nothiiii^ can show ^rt^ulcr depravity of nu«l«‘r- 
Biandinc than to delight in the shu\r when the 
reality w wanting. .Iounson. 

The corruption of our taste is not of equal conse- 
quence with the depravation of our tiitue. W aih ow. 

Depravity or depraratum implies 
crookedness, or a distortion from the 
regular course; corruption implies a 
dissolution, as it were, in the component 
parts of bodies. Cicero siiys (2 de 
Finibus') that depravity is applicable 
only to the mind and heart ; but we say 
a depraved taste, 'm^depraved humours 
in reganl to the body. A depraved 
taste loathes common food, and longs 
for that which ‘is unnatural and hurt- 
ful. Corruption is the natural process 
by which material substances are dis- 
organize^* Ia|he figurative application 
of these terms they preserve the same 
signification. Depravity is charac- 
terized by '.being directly opposed to 
order, aqd ‘an established system of 
things ; . corruption marks the vitiation 
or spoiling of things, and the ferment 
leads to destruction. Depravity 
iCnips things out of their ordinaiy' course ; 
' destroys their essential qua- 


lities. Depravity is a vicious state of 
things, in which all is deranged and 
perverted ; corruption is a vicious state 
of things, in which all is sullied and 
polluted. That which is depraved\o&o^ 
its proper manner of acting and exist- 
ing; that which is corrupted loses its 
virtue and essence. 

The depravation of human will was followed by 
n disoTtler of the hnrmouv of nature. Johnson. 

W'e can discover that where there is universal in- 
nocenee, there will probably he universal happiness; 
for wiry should afnietiong be permitted to in'e^t 
being.'i who arc nut in danger of corruption funn 
bie.ssings? Johnson. 

That is a depraved state of morals in 
which the gross vices are openly prac- 
tised in defiance of all decorum : that is 
a corrupt state of society in which vi<‘o 
has secretly insinuated itself into all the 
principles and habits of men, and con- 
cealed its deformity under the fair sem- 
blance of virtue and honour. The man- 
ners of savages arc most likely to be 
depraved; those of civilized nations to 
bo corrupt^ when luxury and refinement 
arc risen to an excessive pitch. Can- 
nibal nations present us with the picture 
of hum an theRoiuun nation, 

during the time of the emperors, affords 
us an example of almost universal cor- 
ruption. 

The greatest (llfli(?ulty th.it occurs in analyatlng 
his (Swift s) chaiRcler, is to discover by whut depra- 
vity of inU?lU*ct he look delight in revolving ideas 
from which almost every other mind shrinks with 
disgu!>t. Johnson. 

Peace is the happy natiual state of man ; 

War his corruptiuii, his disgrace. Thomson. 

From the above observations it is 
clear that depravity is best applied to 
those objects to which common usage 
has annexed the epithets of right, 
regular, line, &c. ; and corruption to 
those which may be characterized by 
the epithets of sound, pure, innocent, or 
good. Hence we prefer to say depra^ 
vity of mind and corruption of heart ; 
depravity of principle and corruption of 
sentiment or feeling: a depraved cha- 
racter ; a corrupt example ; a corrupt 
influence. 

No depravity of the mind has been more IVe- 
queutly or justly censurod than ingratitude. 

Johnson. 

1 havi^ remarked in a former papfT. that credulity 
is the common failing of iuexiwrieneed virtue, aud 
that he who is spontaneously suspicious may be justly 
charged with radical l orrvptiun, Johnson. 

In reference to the arts or belles let- 
tres we say either depravity or corrup- 
tion of taste, because taste has its rules, 
is liable to be disordered, is or is not 
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conformable to natural order, is regular 
or irregular ; and on the other hand it 
mav be so intermingled with sentiments 
and feelings foreign to its own native 
purity as to give it justly the title of 
corrupt The last thing worthy of 
notice respecting the two words d^ra- 
vittj and corruption, is that the former 
is used for man in his moral capacity, 
but the latter for man in a political ca- 
pacity : hence we speak of human de- 
pravUy^ but the corruption of govern- 
ment. 

The depravity of mankind is ao easily dtseover- 
able, that nothing but the desert or the cell can ex- 
clude it (Vum notice. JoHMsorr. 

Kvery guvpmmeut, say the politicians, is perpe- 
tually degeneratiuj; towards corruption. Johnson. 

DEPREDATION, ROBBERY. 

DEPREDATION, in Latin depra- 
datio, from preeda a prey, conveys the 
idea of taking by way of prey. ROB- 
BERY, in Saxon reaf, low German 
roof, high German raof, from the low 
German rupper, answering to the Latin 
rapio to snatch, signides snatching or 
taking .suddenly and with force. Both 
these words denote the taking what 
belongs to another, but ditfer in the cir- 
cumstances of the action. Depredation 
is not so lawless an act as robbery ; it 
may be excused if not justified by the 
laws of war or the hostile situation of 
parties to each other. The bonlerers on 
the confines of England and Scotland 
used to commit d^redations on each 
other. Robbery is in direct violation of 
every law, it is committed only by those 
who set all laws at defiance. Depreda- 
tions may be committed in any man- 
ner short of direct violence ; those who 
commit depredations do so mostly in 
the absence of those on whom they are 
committed : robberies are commonly 
committed on the person, and mostly 
accompanied with violence. D preda- 
tion taken absolutely refers us to that 
which the depredator gains or gets to 
himself by the act ; robbery refers us 
to that which the person loses who is 
robbed: the one goes away loaded with 
his plunder, the other goes away stripped 
of that which is most valuable to him. 

As tlie delay of inakiag war may sometime* be de- 
trimental to individuals who have auffBred by depre- 
datutno from foreign iiotentate*, our laws have. In 
wme respects, armen the subject with powers to 
impel the prerogative, by directing the ministeie to 
issue letters of marque. Bi.ACKSTONk. 

From all this, what b ray inference? That thb 
new system of roMery ia Prance cannot be rendered 
safe by any art. Bvau. 


toe extended application of these 
words this distinction is kept up ; birds 
commit depredations on corn-fields, 
bees rob tlowers of their honey. 

They choose those places that arc remotest from 
man, uiK)n wliose possessions they but seldom make 
their depredationt. Gui.nsMiTH. 

lie (the kite) lives in summer by robbing the 
nests of other birds. Goldsuuh. 

TO DEPRIVE, DEBAR, ABIIIDOE. 

DEPRIVE, from de and prive, in 
Latin privus one's own, signifies to 
make not one's own what one has, or 
expects to have. DEBAR, from de 
and bar, signifies to prevent by means 
of a bar, ABRIDGE, v. To abridge. 

Deprive conveys the idea of either 
taking away that which one has, or with- 
holding that which one may have ; 
debar conveys tho idea only of with- 
holding; abridge convey % that also of 
taking away. Depriving is a coercive 
measure ; debar and abridge are merely 
acts of authority. We are deprived of 
that which is of tho first necessity ; we 
are debarred of privileges, enjoyments, 
opportunities, &c. ; we are abridged of 
comforts, pleasures, conveniences, &c. 
Criminals are deprived of their liberty ; 
their friends are in extraordinary cases 
debarred the privilege of seeing them ; 
thus men arc olten abridged of their 
comforts in consequence of their own 
faults. Deprivation and debarring 
sometimes arise from things us well as 
persons ; abridging is always the volun- 
tary act of conscious agents. Religion 
teaches men to be resigned under the 
severest deprivations; it is painful to 
be debarred the society of those we love, 
or to abridge others of any advantage 
which they have been in the habit of 
enjoying. 

Of what small moment to your real happiness are 
many of those injuries which druw fui th your resunt* 
ment ? Cuii they doprioe you uf peace of conscience, 
of the saiisracliun of having acted u right part? 

* BliXIB. 

Active and masculine spirits, in the vigour of 
youth, neither can. nor ought to remain at rest If 
they de/yar themselves from aiming at a noble object, ^ 
their desires will move downward. Huauxt. 

The personal liberty of individuals in this king- 
dom cannot ever be tUgruiged at the mere discretion of 
the magistrate. Blacxstonx. 

When used as reflective verbs, they 
preserve the same analogy in their sig- 
nification. An extravagant person de- 
prives himself of the power of doing 
good. A person may debar himself of 
any pleasure from particular motives of 
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prudence. A miser abridges himself 
of every enjoyment in order to gratify 
his ruling passion. 

DKPTH, PROFUNDITY. 

DEPTH, from deep, dip^ or dive, the 
Greek IvTrro), ami the Hebrew tabang 
to dive, signiiies the pc|int under water 
which requires to be dif^ed fur in order 
to be arrived at. PROFUNDITY, 
from projound, in Latin profundus, 
compounded of pro or procul far, and 
fundus the bottom, .*.ignili<'s remoteness 
from the surface of anytliing. 

These terms do not ditVer merely in 
their derivation ; but depth is indefinite 
in its signification ; and profunditij is a 
positive and considerable degree of 
depth. Moreover, the word depth is 
applied to objects in general ; projunditij 
is confined in its application to moral 
objects : thus we speak of the depth of 
the sea, or the depth of a person’s 
learning ; but ixi’^prafundity o( thought. 

Hy tlie'i' two pnssious of liope mul H‘ar, wo 
lot urily, and bring np to our |ii<‘a 

tliongliig ubjooli that lio iu Uta raniutcht difthsot 
iinia. Aj>i>Oiun. 

'I'lio poruhor if Swift will want vary HiUh proviotis 
kiioM lodge: it v 'll be buHioieutlhut be is acquainted 
wiih euniinoii worda nud conuuou tliingH,* bo ig ni * 
ther required to mouut cluvatious uur to explore put- 
fundities, JoiiNgoN. 

DERANGEMENT, INSANITY, LUNACY, 
MADNESS, MAMA. 

DERANGEMENT, from the verb 
to derange implies the first stage of 
disordered intellect. INSANITY, or 
unsoundness, implies positive disease, 
which is more or less permanent. 
LUNACY is a 'violent sort of insanity, 
which was supposed to be intiuenced by 
the moon. MADNESS and MANIA, 
from the Greek paivopai to rage, im- 
ply insanity or lunacy in its most 
furious and confirmed stage. Deranged 
persons may sometimes be peifectly 
sensible in every thing but particular 
subjects. Insane persons are some- 
times entirely restored. Lunatics have 
their lucid intervals, and maniacs their 
intervals of repose. Derangement may 
sometimes bo applied to the temporary 
confusion of a disturbed mind, which is 
not in full possession of all its faculties : 
madness may sometimes be the result of 
violently intiamed passions : and mania 
may be applied to any vehement at- 
tachment which taUba possession of the 
inind^. 


It is in the highest degree improbable, and 1 know 
not indeed whether it hutli ever been the fuct. that 
the same derangement of the meutul urgaus should 
seize different peisous at the sumu time ] ndcranyC' 
fnent, 1 mean, so much tlie same as to represent to 
their iniugiiiutions the same objects. Paley. 

Perhaps it might be no absurd or unreasonable 
regiihttiun in tlie legislature to divest all lunafu's of 
tlie privilege t/f m^anity, and in cases of enormity to 
subject tliem lo the common penalties of the law. 

SMU1.LET. 

A lunatic is indeed sometimes merry, but the 
merry lunatic is never kind. Hawkesworth. 

'fhe eoiisequcuces of murder cuniuiitted by a j«d- 
riini nt.iy be us pernicious to society us (hose of the 
im »t criminal and deliberate assassination. 

^M0M.KT. 

The locoiuulivo mania of an KHglishtnun circu- 
lates his peisuii, and of course his cash. iuti>e\ciy 
rpiurter of the kingdom. Cumberlano. 


TO DERIDE, MOCK, RIDICULE, 
RALLY, BANTER. 

DERIDE, compounded of de and tho 
Latin rideo ; and RIDICULE, from 
video, boih signify to laugh at . MOCK, 
in French muquer, Dutch mocken, 
Greek putKiuo, signifies likewise to 
laugh at. RA1J.*Y is in French rallier, 
and BANT15R is possibly from the 
French badincr to jest. 

Strong expressions of contempt are 
designated by all these terms. De- 
rision and mockery evince themselves 
by the outward actions in general ; ridi- 
cule consists more in words than ac- 
tions : rallying and Imtering alini>>.t 
entirely in words. Deride is not so 
strong a term as moeh, but much 
stronger tlian ridicule. There is always 
a mixture of hostility in derision and 
mockery ; but ridicule is frequently un- 
accompanied with any personal feeling 
of displeasure. Derision is often deep, 
not luud ; it discovers itself in suppressed 
laughter, contemptuous sneers or ges- 
ticulations, and cutting expressions : 
mockery is mostly noisy and outrageous ; 
it breaks forth in insulting buHbonery, 
and is sometimes accompanied with 
personal violence: the former consists 
of real but contemptuous laugliter ; the 
latter often of aftccted laughter and 
grimace. Derision and mockery are 
always personal j ridicule may be direct- 
ed to things as well as persons. De- 
rision and mockery are a direct attack 
on the individual, the latter still more 
so than the former ; ridicule is as often 
used in writing as in personal inter- 
course. 

Satan belu>ld their plight. 

And to his mates thus in derisiun col Pd ; 

O friends, wiiy come not uu those victors proud ? 

M!I.T0]I 
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(mp<>ircl with ale|»s iincdasiti^ to pursue 
Some fleetiiij,' good tliut mocks me with the view. 

(JULOKM ITH. 

Want is the scorn of e%ery fool. 

And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule. Dkvmn. 

Bally and banter^ like derision and 
mockery^ arc altogether personal acts, 
in which application they are very ana- 
logous to ridicule. Bidicule is the 
most general term of the three ; we often 
rally and banter by ridiculing. There 
is more exposure in ridiculmg ; reproof 
in rallying; and provocation in butt' 
tering, A person may be ridiculed on 
account of his eccentrudties ; he is ral- 
lied for his defects ; he is bantered for 
accidental circumstances: the two for- 
mer actions are often justified by some 
substantial reason ; the latter is an ac- 
tion as puerile as it is unjust, it is a con- 
temptible species of mockery. Self- 
conceit and extravagant follies are 
oftentimes best corrected by good- 
natured ridicule; a man may deserve 
sometimes to be rallied for his want of 
resolution ; those who are of an ill- 
natured turn of mind will banter others 
for their misfortunes, or their personal 
defects, rather than not say something 
to their annoyance. 

The only pifco of plousautry in Paradise Lost, is 
wliere the evil spirits me ilescnlH'd as rallying the 
angels upon tlie success of their new invented artil- 
lery. Anorsoiv. 

As to your manner of behaving towards these un- 
happy young gpiitlemuii (at College) jou dcsorilH). 
let it be manly and easy; if they banter your regu- 
larity, onler, deuency, and love of study, bantt^r in 
return their neglect of it. Chatham. 

TO DERIVE, TRACE, DEDUCE. 

DERIVE, from the Latin de and 
rivus a river, signifies to draw, after the 
manner of water, from its source. 
TRACE, in Italian tracciare^ Greek 
rpcxw to run, Hebrew darech to go, sig- 
nifies to go by a line. drawn out, to 
follow the line. DEDUCE, in Latin 
deducot signifies to bring from. 

The idea of drawing one thing from 
another is included in all the actions de- 
signated by these terms. The act of de- 
riving is immediate and direct ; that of 
tracing a gradual process ; that of de- 
ducing a ratiocinative process. We 
discover causes and sources by deriva- 
tion ; we discover the course, progress, 
and commencement of things by tra- 
cing ; we discover the grounds and rea- 
sons of things by deduction. A person 
derives his name from a given source ; 
he traces his fatpily up to a given 


])eriod; principles or powers are de- 
duced from circumstances or observa- 
tions. The Trojans derived the native 
of their city from Tros, a king of , 
Phrygia ; they traced the line of their 
kings up to Dardanus. 

The kings among the heathens over derived them- 
selves or their ancestors from some god. TsMeLR. 

I..orettRol hast thou ever weigh’d a sigli? 

Or KtiiilUui the philosiiphy oi tears? 

(A scieiu-e yet iiiiU-ctur'd in imr schools!) 

Hiist thou ilc.seeniled deep into the breast 
And seen their soiiiue ? If not, descend with mo 
And trace these briny rivulets to tlieir spring. 

Yoon®. 

From tliu discovery of some natural authority may 
perhaps l>e deduced a truer original of all govern 
ineiits among men than from any contracts. 

Tkmi'Lb. 

DESERT, MERIT, WORTH. 

DESERT, from deserve, in Latin de- 
servio, signifie.s to do service or bo ser- 
viceable. MERIT, in Latin meritus^ 
participle of mereor, comes from the 
Greek ftftpw to share, because he who 
merits anything has a right to share in 
it. WORTH, in German werth, is 
connected with w'lirde dignity, and 
hurde a burden, because one bears 
worth as a thing attached to the person. 

Desert is taken for that which is 
good or bad ; merit for that which is 
good only. We deserve praise or blame : 
we mant a reward. . Desert consists in 
the action, work, or service performed ; 
merit has regard to the character of the 
agent or the nature of the action. A 
per.son does not deserve a recompense 
until he has performed some service; 
ho does not merit approbation if he 
have not done his part well. Deserve 
is a term of ordinary import; merit 
applies to objects of greater moment: 
the former includes matters of personal 
and physical gratification ; the latter 
those altogether of an intellectual na- 
ture. Criminals cannot always he 
punished according to their deserts; 
a noble mind is noh contented with 
barely obtaining, it seeks to merit what 
it obtains. 

The 1>enuteoua champion views with marks of fear, 
Smit with a conscious sense, retirtts behind. 

And shuns the fate be well deserv'd to And. Popb. 

Praise flrom n fi-ieiid or censure from a foe 

Are lost on hearers that our merits know. Pope. 

The idea of value, which is prominent 
in the signification of the term merit, 
renders it closely allied to that of worth. 
Merit is that on which mankind set a 
value ; it is sought for on account of the 
honour or advantages it brings : worth is 
V I 
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that which is absolutely valuable; it 
must be sought for on its own ac- 
count 

) Use them after your own honour and diipnity; the 
less they deserve, tlie more merit is in your bounty. 

Shakspeare. 

To birth or office no respect be paid. 

Let wort/i determine here. Pope. 

From these words are derived the 
epithets deserved and merited^ in re- 
lation to what we receive from others ; 
and deservin^t meritorious, worthy, 
and worth, in regard to what we possess 
in ourselves ; a treatment is deserved or 
undeserved; reproofs are merited or 
unmerited: the harsh treatment of a 
master is easier to be borne when it is 
undeserved than when it is deservai; 
the reproaches of a friend are very 
severe when unmerited, 

l roeclvcd lately ono of yours, which I enunot 
compare more properly titan to a posie of curittus 
flowers — only there was one flower that did not 
savor So well, which was the undeserved character 
you please to give of my small abilities. UuwEUi. 

Once more 1 mourn 

Your fate unmerited. Cowper. 

A labourer is deserving on account 
of his industry ; an artist is merito- 
rious on account of his professional 
abilities; a citizen is worthy on ac- 
count of his benevolence and upright- 
ness. The first person deserves to be 
well paid and encouraged ; the second 
merits the applause which is bestowed 
on him; the third is worthy of confi- 
dence and esteem from all men. Be- 
twixt worthy and worth there is this 
difference, that the former is said of 
intrinsic and moral qualities, the latter 
of extrinsic ones : a worthy man pos- 
sesses that which calls for the esteem 
of others ; but a man is worth the pro- 
perty which he can call his own : so in 
like manner a subject may be worthy 
the attention of a writer, or a thing 
may not be worth the while to con- 
sider. 

A man haa frequent opportunities of mitigating 
the flerceuess of a party, or doing justice to the chap 
racier of a deserving man. Aodisoh. 

When I speak of his bounty and humanity to his 
poor neighbours and depeoclants, in the counties 
where hr resided, it is with pleasure I insist on so 
meritorious a part of hit character. Cumbbrlano. 

Though good sense is not in the number, nor 
always, it must be owned, in the company of the 
sciences, yet is it (as the most sensible of |^ts has 
justly obaerved) fairly worth the seven. Pratt. 

Then the last worthies of declining Greece, 

Pale eaU’d to glory, in unequal times. 

Pensive appear. TnosieoN. 


DESIGN, PURPOSE, INTEND, MEAN 

DESIGN, from the Latin. designare, 
signifies to mark out as with a pen or 
pencil. PUR POSE, like propose, comes 
from the Latin proposui, perfect of pro- 
pono, signifying to set before one’s 
mind as an object of pursuit. INTEND, 
in Latin intendo to bend towards, sig- 
nifies the bending of the mind towards 
an object. MEAN, in Saxon maenen, 
German, &c. mcinen, is probably con- 
nected with the word mind, signifying 
to have in the mind. 

De.sign and purpose are terms of 
higher import than intend and mean, 
which are in familiar use; the latter 
still more so than the former. A de- 
sign embraces many objects ; a purpose 
consists of only one: the former sup- 
poses something studied and methodical, 
it requires rellcction ; the latter sup- 
poses something fixed and determinate, 
it requires resolution. A design is at- 
tainable; a purpose is steady. Wo 
speak of the design as it regards the 
thing conceived ; we speak of the pur- 
pose as it regards the temper of the 
person. Men of a sanguine or aspiring 
character arc apt to form designs which 
cannot be carried into execution ; who- 
ever wishes to keep true to his purpose 
must not listen to many counsellors. 

Jove lionours me ami favours my designs. 

His pleasure guides me, and his will couflues. Pope. 

Proud as he is, that iron heart retains 

His stubborn purpose, and his hiends dbdains. 

Pope. 

A purpose is the thing proposed or 
set before the mind; an intention is 
the thing to which the mind bends or 
inclines: purpose and intend differ, 
tbererore, both in the nature of the ac- 
tion and the object; we purpose se- 
riously; we intend vaguely: we set 
about that which we we may 

delay that which we liave only intended: 
the exerjution of one’s purpose rests 
mostly with one's self ; the fulfilment of 
an intention depends upon circum- 
stances : a man of a resolute temper is 
not to be diverted from his purpose by 
trilling objects ; we may be disappointed 
in our intentions by a variety of unfore- 
seen but uncontrollable events. Pur- 
pose^ is always applied to some proximate 
or definite object; intend to that which 
is indefinite or remote. Mean, which 
is a term altogether of colloquial use, 
differs but little from intend, except 
that it is used for matters requiring but 
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little thought; to mean is simply to 
have in the mind, to intend is to stretch 
with the mind to a thing. 

And I persuade me, Gud hath tftt permitted 
His stroni,dh again to grow, were nut his purpose 
To use him further yet. Milton. 

The Gods would not have dcliveri'd a soul into the 
body which hath urms and legs, iustrnmeuts of 
doing, but that it were intended the miud should em* 
ploy them. Sidney. 

And life mure perfect have aitaiiiM than fate 
Meant roe, bv Tenturing higher tlian iny lot. 

Milton. 

Design and purpose arc taken some- 
times in the abstract sense ; intend and 
mean always in connexion with the 
atrent who intends or means : we see a 
design in the whole creation which 
leads us to relloct on the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator ; whenever we 
see anything done, we are led to inquire 
the purpose for which it is done ; or are 
desirous of knowing the intention of the 
erson in so doing : things are said to 
e done with a design^ in opposition to 
tliat which happens by chance ; they are 
.said to be done for a purpose in re- 
fei encd to the immediate purpose wXntih. 
is expected to result from them. De- 
sign, when not expressly qualified by a 
contrary epithet, is used in a bad sense 
in connexion with a particular agent ; 
pwpose, intention, and meanings taken 
absolutely, have an indifferent sense: 
a designing ])erson is full of latent and 
interested designs ; there is nothing so 
good that it may not be made to serve 
the purposes of those who are bad ; the 
intentions of a man must always bo 
taken into the account when we are 
forming an estimate of his actions: 
ignorant people frequently mean much 
better than they do. 

11 1» deep design unknown, the hosU approve 
Atrides* upeecli. Pope. 

Change thin purpose. 

Which lieiog so horrible, so bloody, must 

Lead on to soma foul issue. Smakspkabe. 

And must I then, O sire of floods I 

Dear this fierce answer to the king of giids ? 

Correct it yet, and change thy rash intent; 

A noble mmd disdains not repent. Pvye. 

Then first Polydamus the silence broke. 

Long \»eighM the signal, and to Hector spoke; 

How uU, my brother! thy reproach I bear. 

Fur words well meant and sentiments sincere. Pope. 


DESIGN, PLAN, SCHEME, PROJECT. 

DESIGN, V, Design, purpose . — 
PLAN, in French plan, comes from 
plane or plain, in Latin planus, smooth 
or even, signifying in general any plane 


place, or in particular the even surface 
on which a building is raised ; and by an 
extended application the sketch of the 
plane surface of any building or objebt. 
SCHEME, in Latin schema, Greek* 
^ Ihrm or figure, signifies the^ 
thing drawn out in the mind. PRO-* 
JECT, in hvLim projectus, from proji do, 
compounded of pro andjacio, signifies 
to cast or put forth, that is, the thing 
proposed. 

Arrangement is the idea common to 
these terms: the design includes the 
thing that is to be brought about ; the 
plan includes the moans by which it is 
to bo brought about: a design was 
formed in the time of James I. for over- 
turning the government of the country ; 
the plan by which this was to have been 
realized, consisted in placing gun- 
powder under the parliament-house and 
blowing up the assembly. A design is 
to be estimated according to its intrinsic 
worth; a plan is to be estimated ac- 
cording to its relative value, or fitness 
for the design: a design is noble or 
wicked, a plan is practicable : every 
founder of a charitable institution may 
be supposed to have a good design ; but 
he may adopt an erroneous pla7i for ob- 
taining the end proposed. 

Is he a prmlont man as to Ills tamporal estate that 
lays designs only for a day, without any urospcct to 
the remuimiig part of his life ? Tillotson. 

It was at Marseilles that Virgil formed the pfan 
and collected the materials of nil those exeellent 
pieces which ho allerwards fiiiishod. Walsh. 

Scheme and project respect both the 
end and the means, which makes them 
analogous to design and plan: the 
design stimulates to action ; the plan 
determines the mode of action ; the 
scheme and project consist most in 
speculation : the design and plan are 
equally practical, and suited to the 
ordinary and immediate circumstances 
of life; the scheme and project are 
contrived or conceived for extraor- 
dinary or rare occasiofls : no man takes 
any step without a design ; a general 
forms the plan of his campaign ; ad- 
venturous men are always forming 
schemes for gaining money ; ambitious 
monarchs are full of prfjects for in- 
creasing their dominions. Scheme and 
proj.ct differ principally in the mag- 
nitude of the objects to which they are 
applied; the former being much less 
vast and extensive than the latter: a 
scheme may be formed by an individual 
foT attaining any trifling advantage; 
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ftrc^ecls are mostly conceived in mat- 
ters of great moment involving deep 
interests. 

I 1 conversed lately with a gentleman that came 
frum France ; who, amongst other things, discoursed 
much of the favourite Richelieu, who is like to be an 
'active man and hath great deiigia, Howei.l. 

Drained to the last poor item of his wealth, 

He sighs, deparU, and leaves the accomplished p/an, 
Just wlien it meets his hopes, and proves the heaven 
He wanted, for a wealthier to enjoy. ('owesR. 

The happy people in their waxen cells 

Snt tending public cares, and planning schemes 

Of temperance for w inter poor. Thomson. 

Manhood is led on fiom hope to hope, and from 
project to project. Jo h n son. 

TO DESIRK, WISH, LONG FOB, 
HANKER AFTER, COVET. 

DKSIRE, in Latin desidero, comes 
from desido to rest or fix upon with the 
mind. WISH, in German tounschen, 
comes from wonne pleasure, signifying 
to take pleasure in a thing. LONG, 
from the German langen to reach after, 
signifies to seek after with the mind. 
HANKER, hanger y or hangy signifies 
to hnng on an object with one’s mind. 
COVET, V. Covetous. 

Desire is imperious, it demands gra- 
tification ; wish is less vehement," it 
consists of a strong inclination ; long- 
ing is an impatient and continued spe- 
cies of desire ; hankering is a desire 
for that which is set out of one’s 
reach; coveting is a desire for that 
which belongs to another, or what it is 
in his power to grant : we desire or 
long for that which is near at hand, or 
within view ; we wish for and covet 
that which is more remote, or less 
distinctly seen ; ,we hemker after that 
which has been once enjoyed: a dis- 
contented person wishes for more than 
he has ; he who is in a strange laud 
longs to see his native country ; vicious 
men hanker after the pleasures which 
are denied them : ambitious men covet 
honours, avaricious men covet riches. 
Desires ought to be moderated ; tvishes 
to be limited; longingSy hankerings, 
and coveiings, to bo suppressed : un- 
controlled aesires become the greatest 
torments; unbounded wishes are the 
bane of all happiness ; ardent longings 
are mostly irrational, and not entitled 
to indulgence; coveting is expressly 
prohibited by the Divine law. 

Wheu men have discovered a passiuuate desire of 
fame lu tlio ambitious man (at no temper of mind is 
mure apt to show itself), they become sparing and 
reserved in their cirnimendations. Audison. 


It is as absurd in an old man to wish for the 
strength of yttiiiii, as it would be in a young man to 
wish for the strength of a bull or a horse. Stenlx. 
Exbuided on the fun'ral couch he lies, 

And soon as mornifi|( paints the eastern skies. 

The sight is granted to thy longing eyes. Pope. 

The wife is an old coquette that is always han- 
kering after the diversions of the town. Addison. 

You know Chaucer has a Ule, where a knight 
saves his head by liiKCoveriug it was the thing wliich 
all women most coveted. Gay. 

Desire, as it regards others, is not 
less imperative than when it respects 
ourselves ; it lays an obligation on the 
person to whom it is expressed : a wish 
is gentle and unassuming ; it appeals to 
the good nature of another : we act by 
the desire of a superior, or of one who 
has a right to ask ; we act according to 
the wishes of an equal, or of one who 
can only rcfiuest : the desire of a parent 
will amount to a command in the mind 
of a dutiful child: his wishes will be 
anticipated by the warmth of affection. 

The carl is to tell him that his Majesty of Great 
Britain hopes and desires thot out of a true appre. 
hension of these wrongs oflered unto them both, he 
will, as his dear and luv ing brother, faithfully promise 
and undertake upon his honour, condiming thc same 
under his hand and seal, that a treaty shall recom- 
mence upon such terms as ho proiKxindcd in No- 
vember last, which this king then held to be rea- 
snuable. lIowELL. 

That wish on some fair future day 

Which lute shall brightly gild 
(’Tis blameless, be it what it may), 

I wish it all fulfill'd. Cowvkr. 

TO DESIST, LEAVE OFF. 

DESIST, from the Latin dcsisto, 
signifies to take one's self off. Desist 
is applied to actions good, indifferent, or 
offensive to some person; LEAVE 
OFF to actions that are indifferent; 
the former is voluntary or involuntary, 
the latter voluntary : we are frequently 
obliged to desist ; but we leave off at 
our option : it is prudent to desist from 
using our endeavours when we find 
them ineffectual ; it is natural for a 
person to leave off when he sees no 
farther occasion to continue his labour : 
he who annoys another must be made 
to desist ; ho who does not wish to offend 
will leave off when requested. 

So cv'u and morn nccompliahed the sixth (day). 

Yet not till the Creator form'd his work } 

Desisting, though unaenried, up return’d. Milton. 

Vanity, the roost innocent Kpecies of pride, was 
most frequently predominant : he (Savage) could not 
easily leave when ho had once began to mention 
himself or his works. JoifiNSOir. 

DESPAIR, DESPERATION, DESPON- 
DENCY. 

DESPAIR, DESPERATION, from 
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the French desespoir, compounded of 
the privative de and the Latin spes hope, 
signifies the absence or the annihilation 
of all hope. DESPONDENCY, from 
despond, in Latin despondeo, com- 
pounded of the privative oe and spomieo 
to promise, signifies literally to deprive 
in a solemn manner, or cut off fram 
every gleam of hope. 

Despair is a state of mind produced 
by the view of external circumstances ; 
desperation and despondency may be 
the fruit of the imagination ; the former 
therefore always rests on some ground, 
the latter are sometimes ideal : despair 
lies mostly in rellection ; desperation 
and despondency in the feelings : the 
former marks a state of vehement and 
impatient feeling, the latter that of 
fallen and mournful feeling. Despair 
is often the forerunner of desperation 
and despondency, but it is not neces- 
sarily at^compauied with effects so 
poA’orful : the strongest mind may have 
occasion to despair when circumstances 
^yur^ant the sentiment ; men of an im- 
[)etuous character are apt to run into a 
state oi desperation ; a woak mind full 
of morbid .sensibility is mo.st liable to 
fall into despondimcy. Despair inter- 
rupts or checks exertion ; desperation 
impels to greater exertions; despond- 
ency unfits for exertion : when a phy- 
sician despairs of making a cure, he 
lays aside the application of remedies; 
when u soldier .sees nothing but death 
or disgrace before him, he is <lriven to 
and redoubles his efforts; 
when a tradesman sees before him 
nothing but failure for the present, and 
want for the future, he may sink into 
despondeiicy : despair is justifiable as 
far us it is a rational calculation into 
futurity from present ajipearanccs : 
despf'ration may arise from extraonli- 
nary circumstances or the action of 
strong passions ; in the former case it 
i.s unavoidable, and may serve to rescue 
from great distre.ss ; in the latter case 
it is mostly attended with latal con- 
sefpiences : despondency is a disease of 
the mind, which nothing but a firm 
trust in the goodness of Providence can 
obviate. 

Despair ami grief distract my laboring mind; 

Gods 1 what a criiuo my impious heart design’d. 

Fopc. 

It m.iy be generally remarked of those who squan- 
der VI hut th**y know tludr furtuae U not sullick*ut to 
allow, that in their rao>i jo\ iiil moments there always 
breaks outsome proof of discontent and impatience; 
ilisy either scatter with a wild desptrntion, or pay 
Jieur money with a {leevish anxiety. JaHN>ojr, 


Thomsen subniitiing liis uruductioiis to sunu* wlio 
thought themselves qiialifleu to criticise, he hciird uf 
nothing but faults; out, linding other judges mure 
favourable, he did not suffer himself to sink into 
despondence. Johnson. 

DESPERATE, HOPELESS. 

DESPERATE (i?. Despair) is appli- * 
cable to persons or things ; HOPE- 
LESS to things only : a person makes 
a desperate olfort ; he undertakes a 
hopeless task, Desperate, when applied 
to things, expresses more than hopeless; 
the latter marks the absence of hope as 
to the attainment of good, the foruuT 
marks tbe absence of hope us to the 
removal of an evil : a person who is in 
a desperate condition is overwhelmed 
with actual trouble for the present, and 
tbe prospect of its continuance for the 
future; he whose case is hopeless is 
without the prospect of effecting the end 
he has in view: gamesters arc fre- 
quently brought into desperate 
when bereft of every thing that might 
possibly serve to lighten the,hurdep‘’ cf 
their misfortunes ; it is a hopeless un- 
dertaking to endeavour to reclaim men 
who have plunged themselves deep into 
the labyrinths of vice, 

llcl'orc lUo shlpu a desperate Bland tboy made, 

Aud llr’d tho truouB, and call’d the gods to aid. 

l*OPK. 

Th’ EncnnB wish in vain their wanted chief. 

Hopeless of (light, mure hopeless of relief. Drvdkn. 

DRSTINY, FATE, LOT, DOOM. 

DESTINY, from destine {v. To ap- 
point) signifies either the power tliat 
destines, or the thing destined. FATE, 

V. Chance. LOT, in German loos, sig- 
nifies a ticket, die, or, any other thing 
by which the casual dislribution of 
things is determined ; and, in an ex- 
tended sense, it expresses tho portion 
thus assigned by chance. DOOM, in 
Saxon dome, Danish dom, most proliably, 
like tho word deem, come.s from tho 
Hebrew dan to judge, signifying the 
thing judged, spoken, or decreed. 

All these terms are employed with 
regard to human events which are not 
under one's control : among the heathens 
destiny and fate were considered as 
deities, who each in his way could 
direct human affairs, and were hotli 
superior oven to Jupiter himself: tho 
Destinies, or Pare®, as they were termed, 
presided only over life and death ; but 
Fate was employed in ruling tho getioral 
affairs of men. Since revelation has 
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instructed mankind in the nature and 
attributes of the true Gk)d, these blind 
powers are now not acknowledged to 
e«ist in the over-ruling providence of an 
all-wise and an all-good Being; the 
terms destiny and fate therefore have 
now only a relative sense, as to what 
aappens without the will or control of 

If death be your design— at least* said she* 

Take us along to sliaie your dittiny. Drydem. 

The gods these armies and this force employ. 

The uost'le gods conspire the /ate of Troy. Pops. 

Destiny is used in regard to one's 
station and walk in life ; fate in regard 
to what one suffers ; lot in regard to 
what one gets or possesses ; and doom is 
the final destiny which terminates un- 
happily, and depends mostly upon the 
will of another : destiny i% marked out; 
fate is fixed ; a lot is assigned ; a doom 
is passed. It is the destiny of some 
men to be always changing their plan 
of life ; it is but too frequently the fate 
of authors to labour for the benefit of 
mankind, and to reap nothing for them- 
selves but poverty and neglect ; it is 
the lot but of very few to enjoy what 
they themselves consider a competency ; 
a man sometimes seals his own doom 
by his imprudence or vices. 

1 may l)e suffered to rot liere for aught 1 know, it 
being the hard dMfiay of some in thesie UmoM, when 
tliey ure once clapped up, to be so forgott'-n as if 
therh were no such men m tbo world. IIowkli.. 

I would not huTe that ftiit light upon you which 
useth to befal some, who from golden students be- 
come silver bachelors and leadeu masters. Howell. 

To labour is the lot of man below, 

And, when Jove gave ua life, he gave us woe. Pope. 

Ohl grant me, gqds 1 ere Hector roeota his doom. 

Ail 1 cun ask of Heav'n, an early tomb. Pops. 

DESTINY, DESTINATION. 

Both DESTINY and DESTINA- 
TION are used for the thing destined; 
hut the former is said in relation to a 
man's important concerns, the latter 
only of particular circumstances; in 
which sense it may likewise be employed 
for the act of destining. Destiny is 
the point or line marked out in the walk 
of life ; destination is the place fixed 
upon in particular : as every man has 
his peculiar destiny, so every traveller 
has liis particular destinationm Destiny 
is altogether set above human control ; 
no man can determine, though he 
may influence, the destiny of another : 
destination is, however, the specific act 
of an individual, either for himself or 


another : we leave the destiny of a man 
to developo itself; hut we may inquire 
about his own destination or that of his 
children: it is a consoling reflection 
that the destinies of short-sighted mor- 
tals, like ourselves, are in the hands of 
One who both can and will overrule 
them to our advantage if we place full 
reliance in Him ; in the destination of 
children for their several professions or 
callings, it is of importance to consult 
their particular turn of mind, as well as 
inclination. 

Milton had once designed to celebrate king Arthur, 
as he hints in his verses to Mansus; but “Aithur 
was reserved,’* says Fenton, *' to auutlier dettiny," 

Johnson. 

Moore’s original destitwHon appears to have been 
for trade. Johnson. 


TO DESTROY, CONSUME, WASTE. 

DESTROY, in Latin destruo, i. e, 
de privative and struo to build, is to 
undo that which has been built or done. 
CONSUME, in French consumer, La- 
tin consumo, i. e. con or cum together 
and sumo to take, signifies to take away 
altogether. WASTE, from the adjec- 
tive waste, is to make waste or of no 
value. 

To destroy is to reduce to nothing 
that which has been artificially raised 
or formed ; as to destroy a town or a 
house : to consume is to use up ; as to 
consume food, or to consume articles of 
manufacture: to destroy is an imme- 
diate act mostly of violence ; consume is 
a gradual and natural process, as oil is 
consumed in a lamp. 

Death destroyi this compound being we call man. 

Sherlock. 

Removing from c’lBtle to castle, she diffused plenty 
and happiness around her, by comuming on the 8|Nit 
the produce of her vast domains iu husnitality and 
charity. vVhitakkr. 

To destroy is -always taken in the bad 
sense for putting an end to that which 
one wishes to preserve ; consume is also 
taken in a similar sense, hut with the 
above distinction as to the mode of the 
action: as a hurricane destroys the 
crops ; rust consumes iron : to waste is 
to consume by a misuse ; as to waste 
provisions by throwing them away or 
suffering them to spoil : or to fall aw’ay 
or lose its substance, as the body wastes 
from disease. 

Nsar half of the colony was deitroved by Mvages; 
and the rest, contumed and worn do«n by fatigue 
and famine, deserted the coxxnXxy. Hvekb. 

For thie I mourn, till arief or dire disease 
Shall Mroife the fbrm whoee crime it was to please. 

Pare 
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In the figurative application they are 
used with precisely the same distinction : 
happiness or peace is destroyed; time 
is consumed in an indiffeivut sense; 
time or strength is wasted in the bad 

L<*t not a fieice, unruly joy, 

Ttte svltleU quioi uf ihe miiul destroy. Addisok. 

Mr Hoyle, ^peakitih' of a certain mineral, tells us 
a mail may consume iiin whole life iu the study 
without arriving ul the knuwiedye of its qualities, 

Addison. 

Nor is poor Christendom torn tlma in pieces by 
the G< rmuu, Sn.iuiard, Fieueh, and Swede only, but 
our three kin^tdotns huvealso most pitifully scratched 
her face, U’ostcd Iier spirits, and let out some of her 
Illustrious blood by our late horrid distractions. 

iloWELL. 

DESTRUCTION, RUIN. 

DESTRUCTION, from destroy and 
the Latin destruo^ signifies literally to 
unbuild that which is raised up. RUIN, 
from the Latin run to fall, signifies that 
winch is fallen into pieces. 

Destruction is an act of immediate 
violence ; rain is a gradual process ; a 
thing is destroyed by some external 
action upon it ; a thing falls to ruin of 
itself: we witness destruction wherever 
war or the adverse elements rage ; we 
witness ruin whenever the works of 
man are exposed to the effects of time . 
nevertheless, if destruction be mom 
forcible and rapid, ruin is on the other 
hand more sure and coniplele : what is 
destroyed may be rebuilt or replaced ; 
but what is ruined is mostly lost for 
ever, it is past recovery : when houses 
or towns are destroyed, fresh ones rise 
up in their place ; but, when commerce 
is ruined^ it seldom returns to its old 
course. Destruction admits of various 
degrees ; ruin is something positive and 
general. The property of a man may 
be destroyed to a greater or less extent, 
without necessarily involving his ruin. 
The ruin of a whole family is oftentimes 
the consequence of destruction by fire. 
Health is destroyed by violent exercises, 
or some other active cause ; it is ruined 
by a cour>e gf imprudent conduct. The 
happiness of a family is destroyed by 
broils and discord; the morals of a 
jrouQg man are ruined by a continued 
Intercourse with vicious companions. 

Destruction bangn o’er yon'devoted wall. 

And nodding lliun waits tU' impending falU Popi. 

The day shall come, that great avengiug day, 

Mlucli I'ruy*! proud gluriett in ilie aust shad lay) 
When Priam's pow'rs and Priam s sell' shall rail. 

And one prodigious ruin swallow all. I’ofk. 


They are used figuratively with the 
same distinction. The destruction of 
both body and soul is the consequence 
of sin ; the ruin of a man, whether ip 
his temporal or spiritual concerns, is 
inevitable if he follow the dictates of 
misguided passion. 

W’liy shrinks the soul 

Back on hersolF, and startles at destruction f 

Addison. 

May no such storm 

Fall on our times, where ruta must rcrurm. 

Sir John Denham. 

DESTRUCTIVE, RUINOUS, PERNI- 
CIOUS. 

DESTR U CTI VE signifies prod ncing 
destruction {v. Destruction). RUIN- 
OUS signifies either liaving or causing 
ruin (V. Destruction). PERNICIOUS, 
from the Latin perriicies or per and 
neco to kill violently, signifies causing 
violent and total dissolution. 

Destructive and ruinous ^ as the epi- 
thets of the preceding terms, have a 
similar di»tinction in their sense uiul 
application ; fire and sword are destruc- 
tive things; a poison is destructive: 
consequences are ruinous ; a condiiioii 
or stale is ruinous; intestine commo- 
tions are ruinous to the pro^l)ority of a 
state. Pernicious approaches nearer to 
destructive tliaii to ruinous; boih the 
former imply tendency to produce disso- 
lution, which may be more or less gra- 
dual ; but the latter refers us to the 
result itself, to the dissolution as already 
having taken place : hence wc speak of 
the instrument or cause as being de- 
structive or pernirious, and the action, 
event, or result as ruinous ; d>\s'lructive 
is applied in the most extended sense 
to every object which has been created 
or supposed to bo so; perfiicious is 
applicable only to such objects as act 
only in a limited way : sin is equally 
destructive to both body and soul ; 
certain food pernicious to the body ; 
certain books are pernicious to the mind. 

’Tis yours to save us if you cpaso to fear ; 

Flight, moro tliuo iliamelul, is deUrudive here. 

POFE, 

Tis quenchless thirst 
or ruinottr ebriety that prompts 
His every acUon, and iinbvutcs the man. Cowper. 

The efTects of divisions (in u slate) are perniciouM 
to the last degree, not only with regard to tuose ad- 
vaniuges which they gi\e the cumniun enemy, but 
to those private erils which they produce iu the 
lieait of almost every particular jivrsoti. ADfiisoN. 
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TO DETECT, DISCOVER. 

DETECT, from the Latin de priva- 
tive and tego to cover, and DIS- 
COVER, from the privative dis and 
cover^ both originally signify to deprive 
of a covering. 

Detect is always taken in a bad 
sense : discover in an indifferent sense. 
A person is dett cted in what he wishes 
to conceal ; a person or a thing is dis- 
covered that has unintentionally lain 
concealed. Thieves are detected in 
j)iclving pockets , a lost child is disco- 
vered in a wood, or in some place of 
security. Detection is the act of the 
inoinent; it relates to that which is 
passing : a discovery is either a gradual 
or an immediule act, and may be made 
of that which has long since passed. 
A plot is detected by any one who com- 
municates what he has seen and heard; 
in.iny murders have been discovered 
after a lapse of years by ways the most 
extraordinary. 

Ciinutn^ it is onco detected loses its force. 

Al>Uf 80 N. 

W« are told that the Spartans, though they pu- 
niohod tliel’i ill the yuiiiig men wlien it >»tt8 disco- 
vered, Uxiked upon it as liouuurublc if it succeeded. 

AnnisuN. 

TO DETER, DISCOURAGE, DIS- 
HEARTEN. 

DETER, in Latin deterreo, com- 
pounded of de and terreo, signifies to 
frighten away from a thing. DIS- 
COURAGE and DISHEARTEN, by 
the privative dis, signify to deprive of 
courage or heart. One is deterred from 
commencing any thing, one is discou- 
raged or disheartened friun proceeding. 
A variety of motives may deter any one 
from an undertaking ; but a person is 
discouraged or disheartened mostly by 
the want of success or the hopelessness 
of the case. The prudent and the fearful 
are alike easily to be deterred; impa- 
tient people are most apt to be discou- 
raged; faint-hearted i>eople are easiest 
disheartened. The fool-hardy and the 
obdurate are the least easily deterred 
from their object ; the persevering will 
not suftcr themselves to be discouraged 
by particular fiilures ; the resolute and 
self-confident will not be disheartened 
by trifling difiiculties. 

But thee or fear deters, or sloth detains: 

No drop of all thy father warms thy veins. Pops. 

The proud man discoMrayes those fh>m approach- 
ing him who ure of a mean condition, and wlto mu^t 
want his asaUtauce, AuniaoN. 


Be not disheartened then, nor cloud those looks. 

That wont to be more cheerful and serene 
Than when fair morning first smiles on the world. 

Miltoh. 

TO DETERMINE, RESOLVE. 

To DETERMINE (v. To decide) is 
more especially an act of the judgment ; 
to RESOLVE {v. Courage) is an act 
of the will : we determine how or 
what we shall do; this requires ex- 
amination and choice : we resolve that 
we will do what we have deter- 
mined upon ; this requires a firm spirit. 
Our determinations should be prudent, 
that they may not cause repentance ; 
our resolutions should be fixed, in order 
to prevent variation . There can be no 
co-operation with a man who is unde- 
termined; it will be dangerous to co- 
operate with a man who is irresolute. 
In the ordinary concerns of life we 
have frequent occasion to determine 
without resolving; in the discharge of 
our moral duties, or the perfi)rmance of 
any office, we have occasion to resolve 
without determining, A master deter- 
mines to dismiss his servant ; the servant 
resolves on becoming more diligent. 
Personal convenience or necessity gives 
rise to the determination ; a sense of 
duty, honour, fidelity, and the like, 
gives birth to the resohitioji, A traveller 
determines to take a certain route ; a 
learner rcsnlces to conquer every diffi- 
culty ill the acquirement of learning. 
Humour or change of circumstances 
occasions a person to alter his deter- 
mmatioti; timidity, fear, or defect in 
principle, occasions the resolution to 
waver. Children are not capable of 
determining ; and their best resolutions 
fall before the gratification of the mo- 
ment. 

When the mind hovers among buch ii variety of 
alluremenf.H, one had better settle on a way o( lile 
that is not the very best we might ha\e chosen, 
tliaii grow old without determining our choice, 

Addison. 

The resolution of dying to end our miserii s dues 
not show such a degree of magnanimity as a resolu- 
tion to bear them, and submit to tli»dis|.eusatiuu!t of 
Providence. Addison. 

In matters of knowledge, io determine 
is to fix the mind, or to cause it to rest 
in a certain opinion ; to resolve is to lay 
open what is obscure, to clear the mind 
from doubt and hesitation. We deter- 
mine points of question ; we resolve 
difiiculties. It is more difficult to de- 
termine in matters of rank or precedence 
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than in cases where the solid and real 
interests of men are concerned : it is the 
business of the teacher to resolve the 
difficulties which are proposed by the 
scholar. Every point is not proved 
^hich is determined; nor is every diffi- 
i-ulty resolved which is answered. 

W« pruy M^^ainst nothing; but sin. and against evil 
in ueneral (in tlie Lonl’s prayer), leaving it with 
Oumisciunce tu determine what is really such. 

Adoisum. 

I think there is no groat difficulty in retob)*ng 
your doubts. Thu reasons for which you are inclined 
til visit London are, 1 think, not of sufficient strength 
to answer the objections. Johnson. 

TO DEVIATE, WANDER, SWERVE, 
STRAY. 

DEVIATE, from devious, and the 
Latin de vid, signifies literally to turn 
out of the way. WANDER, in Ger- 
man wandern, or wandcln, probably 
connected with wenden to turn, and tho 
Greek Paivti) to go, signifies in general 
the act of going. SWERVE, pro- 
bably connected with tho German 
schweijen to ramble, schweben to hover, 
fluctuate, &c., signifies to take an 
un^toady, wide, and indirect course. 
STRAY is probably a change from erro 
to wander. 

Deviate always supposes a direct 
path which is departed from ; wander 
includes no such idea. The act of de- 
viatifig is commonly faulty, that of 
wandering is indifferent : they may fre- 
quently exchange significations; the 
former being justifiable by necessity, 
and the latter arising from an unsteadi- 
ness of mind. Deviate is rao.sUy used 
in the moral acceptation ; wander may 
be used in either sense. A person 
deviates from any plan or rule laid 
down ,* ho wanders from the subject in 
which he is engaged. As no rule can 
be laid down wliich will not admit of an 
exception, it is impossiblo but the wisest 
wdl find it necc.ssary in their moral 
conduct to deviate occasionally; yet 
every wanton deviation from an esta- 
blished practice evinces a culpable 
temper on the part of the deviator. 
Those who wander into the regions of 
metaphysics are in great danger of 
losing themselves; it is with them as 
with most wanderers, that they spend 
their time at best but idly. 

While we remain in this life we are subject to in> 
itamerable temptations, which, if listened to, will 
moke us deviate from reason and goodness. 

.SrsCTATOE. 


'* Our aim Is happiness ; 'Us yours, 'tis miiitf.*' 
lie said ; ** ’tis the pursuit of all tlmt live. 

Yet few attain it, if ’twas o’it attain'd ; 

Kut they the widest wander fVom tho mark. 

Who thro’ the tluw’ry paths of sauutoriiig joy ^ 
Seek this coy goddess.” Akmsirono, 

To swerve is to deviate from that 
which one holds right; to stray is to 
wamier in the same bad sense : men 
swerve from their duty to consult their 
interest ; the young stray from the path 
of rectitude to seek that of pleasure. 

Nor number, nor example, with him wrougiit 
To twerve from truth. Milton. 

Why have I strai/*d from pleasure and repose, 

Tu seek a good each government bestows ? 

(j01.D8MlTH 

DEVIL, DEMON. 

DEVIL, in Saxon deost, Welsh 
diafoly French diahle, &c. connected with 
the Greek ^tn/SoXoc from dia^aWw to tra- 
duce, signifies properly a calumniator, 
and is always taken in tho bad sense for 
the spirit which incites to evil, and tempts 
men through the medium of their evil 
passions. DEMON, in Latin deemon, 
Greek daifiov from Saw to know, sig- 
nifies one knowing, that is, having 
preternatural knowledge, and is taken 
either in a bad or good sense for the 
power that acts within us and controls 
our actions. Since tho devil is repre- 
sented as the father of all wickedness, 
associations have been connected with 
the name that render its pronunciation 
in familiar discourse otfensive to the 
chastened ear ; it is therefore used in 
the grave style only. 

Tlie cnemu's we are to contend with nr« not men 
but devils. Tillothon. 

Among Jews and Christians the term 
demon is always taken *in a bad sense 
for an evil spirit generally; but tho 
Greeks and Romans understood by tho 
word deemon any genius or spirit, but 
particularly the g<x>d spirit or guardian 
angel who was supposed to accompany 
a man from his birth. Socrates pro- 
fes.'.ed to be always under the direction 
of such a deemon, who is alluded to very 
much by the ancients in their writings 
and on their medals ; hence it is that in 
figurative language the word may still 
be used in a good sense. 

M\ go<i<] demon, who sat at my right hand during 
tho coiiise of this whulo vision, observing in men 
burniug desire lujuiii that glorious company, told me 
he highly appnned of that gcncruus ardor with 
which I seemed transported. AnorsoN. 

In general, the word is taken for an 
evil spirit, as the demon of discord. 
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As to the causes of oracles, it has Iwen disputed 
whether they were the revelations of demotu or only 
the deiusions of crafty priests. PorTEB. 

TO DEVISE, BEQUEATH. 

DEVISE, compounded of de and 
vise or visas, participle of video to see 
or show, signifies to point out specifically. 
BEQUEATH, compounded of and 
queath, in Saxon cuesan, Latin queeso 
to say, signifies to give over to a person 
by saying or by word of mouth. 

In the tcrlinical sense, io devise is to 
give lands by a will duly attested ac- 
cording to law; to bequeath is to give 
personality alter one’s death by a less 
formal instrument ; whence the term 
bequeath may also be used figuratively, 
as to bequeath one's name to posterity. 

Tilt! rih'lit of inheritance or descent to liis children 
and reluiiuns seems to Imve Ihm’U alUmed much 
earlier tliun tiie right of devising by testament. 

Itl.ACKSTONe. 

With this, the Medes to lub’iing age bequeath 
New luilgH. UUVOEN. 

TO DICTATE, PRESCRIBE. 

DICTATE, from the Latin dictatus 
and dictum a word, signifies to make a 
word for another; and PRESCRIBE 
literally signilles to write down for 
another (v. To appoint), in wliich sense 
the former of these terms is used tech- 
nically lor a principal who gets his 
secrclaiy to write down his words as lie 
utters them ; and the latter for a phy- 
sician who writes down for his patient 
what he wishes him to take as a re- 
medy. 

They are used figuratively for a spe- 
cies of counsel gi\en by a sujieriur; 
to dictate is, however, a greater exercise 
of authority llxan to prescribe. To 
dictate amounts even to mure than 
to command ; it signifies commanding 
with a tune of unwurruiitablo authority, 
or still oltener a species of commanding 
by those who have no right to com- 
mand ; it is therefore mostly taken in a 
bad sense. To prescribe partakes alto- 
gether of the nature of counsel, and 
nothing of command; it serves as a rule 
to ttm prescribed, and is justified 

by the superior wisdom and knowledge 
ot the person prescribing ; it is there- 
fore always taken in an mditlcrent or a 
good sense. He w ho dictates speaks 
with an adventitious authority ; he who 
presetibes has the sanction of reason. 
To dictate iiu|Ates an entire subser- 
viency in the person dictated to: to 
prescribe carries its ow'ii weight with 


it in the nature of the thing prescribed. 
Upstarts are ready to dictate even to 
their superiors on evei*y occasion that 
offers ; modest people are often fearful 
of giving advice lest they should be 
suspected of prescribing. 

The physician and ilivjno are often livard to dic‘ 
tale in pnvuit; ronipuny with tiie same authority 
which they excrcii»e over their patients and disci {des. 

In the form ^%liich \i “prescrihed to us (the Lord's 
prayer), we only pruv for that happiness which is 
our chief good, and tlie great emi of our existence, 
when we petition the Supreme for the coming of his 
kingdom. Addiscm. 


DICTATE, SUCGESTION. 

DICTATE signifies the thing dic- 
tated. and has an imperative .sense, us 
in the former case (r. To dictate 
SUGGESTION signifies tho thing 
suggested, and conveys the idea of its 
being proposed secretly or in a gentle 
manner. 

Ihesc terms arc both applied with 
this distinction to acts of the mind. 
When conscience, reason, or passion 
present anything forcibly to the mind 
it is called a dictate; when anything 
enters the mind in a casual munner it 
is called a suggestion, T he dictate is 
obeyed or } ielded to ; the suggestion is 
followed or listened to. It is tlie part 
of a Christian at all times to obey the 
dictates of reason. He who yields to 
the dictates of passion renounces ilie 
character of a rational being. It is the 
characteristic of a weak mind to follow 
the suggestions of envy. 

WhiMi the divtates of honour arc contrary to thosa 
of religion and rquity.Uicy uie the giculest tlcpra- 
Tutiou of humau uulure. AnoiiioN. 

Did not conscience suggest this natural relation 
betueeii guilt and puiiisitnicnt, the mere priiictpie 
of a|>pruimiiuu or iiisupprohuiion, witii iei>|iect to 
moral cuuduet, would piove of small efficacy. 

llnAiR. 

Dictate is employed only for what 
passes inwardly ; suggestion may be 
used for any action on the mind by ex- 
ternai objects. No man will err essen- 
tially in the ordinary affairs of life who 
is guided by the dictates of plain sense. 
It is the lot of sinful mortals to be 
drawn to evil by the suggeUions of 
Satan as well as their own evil incli- 
nations. 

The very best evidence we can ha'o that tho 
grace of U«xl is in us. is tliis, that wc live up to tho 
pure and sincere dictates of reosuu. Shoblock. 

From the general disinterestedness of his cha* 
racier. I am le«i to conclude that he did not iighUy 
bulray his friends, or yield to the suggesUaus of Sun- 
derland. fh>tn ^eual or am bilious mouves. Coxs. 
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DICTION, STYLE, PHRASE, PHRASE- 
OLOGY. 

DICTION, from the Latin dictio 
saying, is put for the mode of express- 
ing ourselves. STYLE comes from 
the Latin stylus, the bodkin with which 
they both wrote and corrected what 
they had written on their waxen tablets ; 
whence the word has been used for 
the manner of writing in general. 
PHRASE, in Greek <l>pa(ri^ from 
to speak ; and PI1RASE01..0GY, from 
<ppa(nQ and Xoyoc, both signify the man- 
ner of speaking. 

Diction expresses much less than 
style: the former is applicable to the 
first efforts of learners in composition ; 
the latter only to the original produc- 
tions of a matured mind. Errors in 
grammar, false construction, a con- 
fused disposition of words, or an im- 
proper application of them, constitutes 
bad diction ; but the niceties, the ele- 
gancies, the peculiarities, and the beau- 
ties of composition, whi(jh mark tlie 
genius and talent of the writer, are what 
is comprehended under the name of 
style. Diction is a general term, ap- 
plicable alike to a single sentence or a 
connected composition ; style is used in 
regard to a regular piece of compo- 
situm. As diction is a term of inferior 
import, it is of course mostly confined 
to ordinary subjects, and style to the 
productions of authors. We should 
speak of a person s diction in his private 
correspondence, but of his style in his 
literary works. Diction requires only to 
bo pure and clear ; sttjle may likewise 
be terse, polished, elegant, llorid, poetic, 
sober, and the like. 

Prior’tf diction is more his own lhan that of any 
among the siiccenBurs of Dr} den. John.ho.v. 

I think wp may say with justice that, when mortals 
converse with their Creator, they cannot do it in so 
proper a stifle us in that of the Holy Scriptures. 

A DIM SON. 

Diction is said mostly in regard to 
what is written; phrase and phrase- 
ology are said as often of what is 
spitken as what is written ; as that a 
person has adopted a strange phrase 
or phraseology. The former respects 
single words ; the latter comprehend a 
succession of phrases. 

Rude am I in my speech, 

.\nd little blest with the set phrase of peace. 

Shakbpiabx. 

I was no longer able to accommodate myself to 
the accidental current of my conversation; my no. 
lions grew particular and paradoxical, and my 
phraseology formal and unfashionable. Jornsok. 


DICTIONARY, ENCYCLOPiEDIA. 

DICTIONARY, from the Latin 
dictum a saying or word, is a register • 
of words. KNCYCLOP/EDIA, from 
the Greek tyKvxXoTraiStia or cv in, kvkXoq 
a circle, and rraihia learning, signifies a 
register of things. 

Tho definition of words, with their 
various changes, modifications, uses, 
acceptations and applications, aro tho 
proper subjects of a dictionary ; tho 
nature and properties of things, with 
their construction, uses, powers, &c. &c. 
are the proper subjects of an encyclo^ 
pcedia. A general acquaintance with 
all arts and sciences as fur as respects 
the use of technical terms, and a perfect 
acquaintance with tho classical writers 
in tho language, are essential fur the 
composition of a dictionary ; an entiro 
acquaintance with all the minutioD of 
every art and sc.ience is requisite for 
the composition of an encycl pcedia. A 
single individual may ([uahfy himself 
for the task of u riling a dictionary ; 
but the universality and divernity of 
knowledge contained in an encycloptedia 
render it necessarily the work of many. 
Tho term dictionary has been extended 
in its application to any work alphabeti- 
cally arranged, as biographical, meiiicul, 
botanical dictionaries, and the like; 
but still preserving this distinction, that 
a dictionary always contains only a 
general or partial illustration of tho 
subject proposed, whilst an encyclo- 
pcedia embraces the whole circuit of 
science. 

If a man that lived an age nr two ago should re* 
turn into the wuild nguin, he woulit reuily wmit u 
divthnary to lielp him to understand ids own luu- 
guage. • Tillotsos. 

Every science borrows from nil the rest, and we 
cannot attain any single one without the cnryvlupa. 
dus. Glanvii,lk. 

DICTIONARY, LEXICON, VOCABU- 
LARY, GLOSSARY, NOMENCLA- 
TURE. 

DICTIONARY {v. Dictionary) is a 
general terra ; LEXICON, from Xiym 
to say; VOCABULARY, from vox a 
word ; GLOSSARY, from gloss to ex- 
plain, from XyuxTtra the tongue; and 
NOMENCLATURE from nomen, aro 
all species of the dictionary. 

Lexicon is a species of dictionary ap- 
propriately applied to the dead lan- 
guages. A Greek or Hebrew lexicon 
is distinguished from a dictionary of the 
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French or English language. A voca- 
bulary is a partial kind of dictionary 
which may comprehend a simple list of 
words, with or without explanation, 
arranged in order or otherwise. A 
glossary is an explanatory vocabulary^ 
which commonly serves to ex-pjain the 
obsolete terras employed in any old 
author. A nomenclature is literally a 
list of names, and in particular a re- 
ference to proper names. 

TO DIE, EXPIRE. 

DIE, in low German doeut Danish 
doe, Greek Ovtiv to kill, designates in 
general the extinction of being. EX- 
PIRE, from the Latin e or ex and spiro 
to breathe out, designates the last ac- 
tion of life in certain objects. 

She dtcfl every d.iy she lived. Ro^vE. 

Po}M« f/iufi ill till' ovening of the thirtieth diiy of 
Muy, 17U. idiicidly, lliat the uttendaiits did not 
di'tcri'u the exact lime ofhis e.rpiralvm. Johnson. 

There are beings, such as trees and 
plants, which are said to live, although 
they have not breath ; these die, but do 
not expire: there are other beings 
which absorb and emit air, but do not 
live ; such as the llame of a lamp, which 
does not die, but it expires. By a 
natural metaphor, the time of being is 
put for tlie life of objects ; and hence 
we speak of the date expiring, the term 
expiring, and the like ; and as life is 
applied figuratively to moral objects, so 
may death to objects not having phy- 
sical life. 

A parliament may expire by length of time, 

Ulackstonx. 

A dissolution is the civil death of parliament. 

H1.ACK8TONR. 

When Alexander the Great died, the Grecian mo- 
narchy expired with him. South. 

TO DIFFER, VARY, DISAGREE, 
D^SSE^T. 

DIFFER, in Latin differo or dis and 
fero, signifies to make into two. VARY, 
V. To change, alter, DISAGREE is 
literally not to agree, DISSENT, in 
Latin dissentio or dis and sentio, signi- 
Res to think or feel apart or differently. 

Differ, vary, and disagree, are ap- 
plicable either to persons or things; 
dissent to persons only. First as to 
persons : to differ is the most general 
and indefinite term, the rest are but 
modes of difference: we may differ 


from any cause, or in any degree , we 
vary only in small matters : thus per- 
sons may differ or vary in their state- 
ments. There must be two at least to 
differ; and there may be an indefinite 
number: one moymry, or an indefinite 
number may vary ; thus two or more may 
differ in an account which they give ; 
one person may vary at different times 
in the account whicn he gives. 

Ihsue lakeii the liberty somelimos to join with 
one and 9omi*tim«*8 with the other, and somolimes to 
d[ger from all of th»*m when 1 have iliouylit the 
rcaoon of the thing was on my side. Auuisov. 

lu another passage ('elsiia nccuaes the ChriBliaiu 
of altering tlie Gospel. The accusations r. fer to 
some variations in the readings of particular pa«- 
““gc*- Palsy. 

To differ may he cither in matters of 
fact or matters of speculation ; to dis- 
agree mostly in matters of practice or 
personal interest; to dissent mostly 
in matters of speculation or opinion. 
Philosophers may differ in accounting 
for any phenomenon ; politicians may 
differ as to tlie conduct of public affairs ; 
people may disagree who have to act 
together ; a person may dissent from any 
opinion which is oflered or prescribed. 

The ministers of the different potentates conferred 
and conferred; but the jH-ace advanced so slowly, 
that speetiier methods w ere found neecKsary, aud Ito- 
lingbroke wus sent lo Paris to adjust dij/ertnem wilii 
less formality. John.son. 

On his arrival at Geneva, (ioUlsndih was recom- 
mended as ft IraveUiiig tutor to a young gentleman 
who hud been unexpecleilly left a sum of moue> by 
a wear relation. This connexion ltt^led but n short 
time: they disagreed in the south of France nud 

Johnson 

I have nothing to object to yoiir iu>em, but diisrut 
only from something in your preface sounding to the 
prejudice of age. Hobbes. 

Differences may occasion discordant, 
feeling or otherwise, according to tho 
nature of the difference. Differences in 
regard (o claims or matters of interest 
are rarely unaccompanied with some as- 
perity. Disagreements, variances, and 
dissensions are always accompanied 
with more or less ill-humour or ill- 
feeling. Disagreements between those 
who ought to agree and to co-operate 
are mostly occasioned by opposing pas- 
sions ; variance is said of whatever dis- 
turbs the harmony of those who ought 
to live in love and harmony. Dissen- 
sions arise not merely from diversity of 
opinion but also from diversity of in- 
terest, aud always produce much acri- 
mony of feeling. They arise mostly 
among bodies of men. 

In the state of luiture mankind was subjected to 
many and great incaureuiences. Want of aniou. 
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wniil of mutual assistamw. want of a common arbit ru- 
ti«iii to resort to In thew dUfereHcei. Uukkk. 

His resignation was owing to a rfisaorctfaiewt with 
his bruthiT in law and coadjutor Sir Robert Walitole, 
which had long subsisted. Coxe. 

How many bleed 

Ry sliameful variance betwixt man and man ! 

TnoMsoy. 

When Carthage shall conhmd the w’orld with Home 
Then is your time fur faction and debate. 

For partial favour ami permit' ed liate : 

Let now your immature dissensiim cease. Drtdeit. 

In regard to things, differ is said of 
two things with respect to each other ; 
vary of one thing in respect to itself: 
thus two tempers differ from each other, 
and a person's temper varies from time 
to lime. Things differ in their essences, 
they vary in their accidents ; thus the 
genera and si)ecios of things differ from 
each other, and the individuals of each 
species vary : differ is said of every 
thing promiscuously, but disagf'ee is 
only said of such things as might agree ; 
thus two trees differ from each other by 
the course of things, but two numbers 
disaoree which are intended to agree. 

Wo do not know in wimt either roacon or instinct 
rousibti and tluMoforu cannot tell with exactuesHiu 
what tiiey dijfer. Johnson. 

That mind and body often sytnpathizo 
U plain : 8uch is Hum uuion ii'ituru lies: 

Hut then as ofteii too they disagree, 

Which proves the soul’s superior progeny. Jknyns. 

Trade and commerce miglit djubtless bo still 
varied a tlumaaii<l ways, out of which would arise 
such brunches us have not been touched. Johnson. 

DIFFERENCE, VARIETY, DIVERSITY, 
MEDLEY. 

DIFFERENCE signifies the cause 
or the act of differing. VARIETY, 
from various or vary, in Latin varius, 
probably comes from varus a speck or 
speckle, because this is the best emblem 
of variety, DIVERSITY, in Latin 
diversitas, comes from dicer to, com- 
pounded of di and verto, and signifies 
to turn asunder. MEDLEY comes 
from the word meddle, wliich is but a 
change from mingle, mix, &c. 

Difference and variety seem to lie in 
the things themselves; diversity and 
medley are created either by accident 
or design : a difference may lie in two 
objects only; a variety cannot exist 
without an assemblage : a difference is 
discovered means of a comparison 
which the mmd forms of objects to pre- 
vent confusion ; variety strikes on tho 
mind, and pleases the imagination with 
many agreeable ima^s ; it is opposed 
to dull uniformity : the acute observer 


traces differences, however minute, in 
the objects of his research, and by this 
means is enabled to class them under 
their general or particular heads ; iia* 
turc affords such an infinite variety in 
everything which exists, that if wo do 
not perceive it the fault is in ourselves. 

Where tho faith uf the holy Church is one, a 
difference between cuMlotusof the Church doth tin 
harm. liuoKKit. 

Homer does not only outNhine all other poeu in 
the variety, but also iu the noxelty of his chanu’lerM. 

Aooimo.v. 

Diversity arises from^an assemblage 
of objects naturally contrasted ; a med- 
ley is produced by an assemblage of 
objects so ill suited as to produce a 
ludicrous efiect. Diversity exists in 
the tastes or opinions of inuli ; a medley 
is produced by the concurrence of such 
tastes or opinions as can in no wise 
coalc.-^ce. A of .sounds heard 

at a suitable distance in tho stillness of 
tho evening will have an agresiblc 
efiect on the ear; a medley of noises, 
whether heard near or at a distance, 
must always be harsh and ofiensive. 

The go(MlneH8 of the Supremo lUdug is no less seen 
in the diverstfy, than in the multitude of living rreu* 
tures. Auoihon. 

Wliat unnatural motions and counter-ferments 
must such a medley of iuteiupcrunoe prudma^ iu the 
body I AnnisoN. 


DIFFERENCE, DISTINCTION. 

DIFFERENCE {v. Difference) lies 
in the thing; DISTINCTION is tho 
act of the person : the former is, there- 
fore, to the latter as the cause to the 
effect ; the distinction rests on the dif~ 
ference: tho.se are equally bad logi- 
cians who make a distinction without 
a difference or who make no distinc- 
tion y/Xioxo there is a difference. 

The will of tho many and their interust must very 
orioti differ, and gn>at will bo tlie difference wheu 
they make an vvil choice. Huhkk. 

I truRt no real ground of diiUnction can ho mode 
between civil and criminal ea»ei. Statk Tuials. 

Sometimes distinction is put for the 
ground of distinction, which brings it 
nearer in sense to difference, in which 
case the former is a species of the latter : 
a difference is either external or in- 
ternal ; a distinction is always external : 
we have differences in character, and 
distinctions in dress* the difference 
between profession and practice, though 
very considerable, is often lost sight of 
by the professors of Christianity ; in the 
sight of God, there is no rank oi dte^ 
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tinction tliat will screen a man from 
the consequences of unrepented sins. 

O son of Tyde««, ceato I be wl*e, and «c« 

How vast tlu) iijrteno$ of the gods and thee. 

Poipf. 

When r wa» (^ol into this way of thinking. I ore- 
•eutly grew conceited of the argument, and was jest 
preiiariog to write a letter of advice to a neniber of 
purliament, for opening the freedom of our Uiwna 
and trades, fur taking away all manner of distinct 
tion* Uetd^een the natives and foreigners. STaanv. 


DIFFERENCE, DISPUTE, ALTERCA- 
TION, QUARREL. 


DIFFERENCE, t>. To differ. DI S- 
PUTE, V. To ar^ue. ALTERCA- 
TION, in Latin alierr.atio and alterco. 
from alterum and cor another mind, 
signifies the expressing another opinion. 
QUArRKL, ill French querelle^ from 
the Latin queror to complain, signifies 
having a complaint against another. 

All these terms are here taken in the 
general sense of a difference on some 
personal question ; the tenn difference 
IS here as general and indefinite as in 
the former case (o. To differ ^ vary): a 
difference^ as Aistinguisiied from the 
others, is generally of a less serious and 
personal kind; a dispute consists not 
only of angry words, but much ill blood 
and unkind offices ; an altei'caiion is a 
wordy dispute^ in which difference of 
opinion is drawn out into a multitude of 
words on all sides ; quurrel is tlie most 
serious of all differences, which leads to 
every species of violence; a difference 
may sometimes arise from a misunder- 
standing, which may be easily rectified ; 
differences seldom grow to disputes but 
by the fault of both parties ; altercations 
arise mostly from pertinacious adhe- 
rence to, and obstinate defence of, one's 
opinions ; quarrels mostly spriim from 
injuries real or supposed: diff^ences 
subsist between men in an individual or 
public capacity; they may be carried 
on in a direct or indirect manner ; dtV 
pules and altercaHons are mostly con- 
ducted in a direct manner between in<* 
dividuals ; quarrels may arise betvrixt 
nations or individuals, and be carried 
on by acts of ofieuce directly or in-^ 
direedy. 


Daghk letter differeneet altogether to divide «ad 
ettnii^ thoae from one anoUier whom aurh iwcieni 
and matd bandt uniie? BLAim. 


I hgve ofton btnt plated to hear disfvUt on the 
Exehaaiie a4|tttltil between an Inhabitant of Japan 
and aa Adarnaa of lamdon. ' Annitow. 


'fH 


Au Bouae oTPeera the bill paatea through the 
i annua aa la the other houae, and if rejected no 


more notice it taken, but it paaaea tub tilenUo to 
prevent unbecoming aUercatitm BbAOKaroNS. 

Unvex’d with auarrett. undiatnvVd with noiie^ 

The country king hla peaceful realm eujoya. 

DxTOKir. 

DIFFERENT, DISTINCT, SEPARATE. 

DIFFERENT, ». To differ, vary, 
DlSllNCT, in Latin distinct us, par- 
ticiple of distinguo (v. To abstract, 
separate), SEPARATE, v. To ab‘ 
stract. 

Difference is opposed to similitude; 
there is ijp difference between objects 
absolutelj^like : distinctness is opposed 
to identity ; iheie can bo no distinction 
where there is only one and the same 
being: separation is opposed to unity ; 
there can be ne separation between ob- 
jects that coalesce or adhere: things 
may be different and not distinct, or 
distinct and not different . different is 
said altogether of the internal proper- 
ties of things ; distinct is said of things 
as objects of vision, or as they appear 
either to the eye or the mind : when 
two or more things are seen only as one, 
they may be different, but they are not 
distinct ; but whatever is seen as two 
or more things, each complete In itself, 
is distinct, although it may not be diff 
ferent: two roads are said to be dif* 
ferent which run in different directions, 
but they may not be distinct when seen 
on a map : on the other hand, two roads 
are said to be distinct when they are 
observed as two roads to run in the same 
direction, but they need not in any par- 
ticular to be different ; two stars of diff 
ferent magnitudes may, in certain direc- 
tions, appear as one, in which case they 
are different, but not distinct; two 
books on the same subject, and by the 
same author, but not written in con- 
tinuation of each other, are distinct 
books, but not different. 

Different minds 

Incline to diffrent objects. Akxmsios. 

W'hut miracle thus doxzlcs with surprise? 

IHetini i in rows the radiant columns rise. Pora. 

Whal is separate must in its nature 
.be generally distinct; but everything 
is not separate which is distinct : when 
houses are separate they are obviously 
distinct; but they may frequently he 
distinct when they are not positively 
separated .* the distinct is marked out 
by some external sign, which deter- 
mines its beginning and its end; the 
separate is that which is set apart, and 
to be seen by itseY distinct is a term 
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used only in determining the singularity 
or plurality of objects ; tlie separate only 
in regard to their proximity to or dis- 
tance from each other: we speak of 
having a distinct household, but of 
living in separate apartments; of di- 
viding one's subject into distinct heads, 
or of making things into separate par- 
cels: the body and soul Jkva different, 
inasmuch as they have different pro- 
perties ; they are distinct, inasmuch as 
they have marks by which they may be 
distinguished, and at death they will 
be separate* 

No arms appntach yuur liappy 

Far (liJPreni is my fate, DRvnKti. 

Hia sepWate troops let every leader cull, 

Kiich stren){tlicti each, and all encourage all ; 

What cliief or soldier of the num’rons l»aud. 

Or bravely tights or ill obeys commamt. 

When thus distinct they war, souii shall bs known. 

POVB. 

DIFFERENT, SEVERAL, DIVERS, 
SUNDRY, VARIOUS. 

. All these terms are eimiloyed to 
mark a number fv. To differ, vary) ; 
but DIFFERENT is the most inde- 
finite of all these terms, as its office is 
rather trf^defino the quality than the 
number, and is equiilly applicable to 
few and many ; it is opposed to singu- 
larity, but the other terms are em- 
ployed positively to express many. SE- 
VERAL, from to sever, signifies split 
or made into many ; they may be eitlier 
different or alike ; there may be several 
different things, or sevei'al things alike ; 
but we need not say several divers 
things, for the vfo^^'divers signifies pro- 
fierly many different. SUN DRY. from 
asunder or apart, signifies many things 
scattered or at a distance, whetlier as it 
regards time or space. V ARIOUS ex- 
presses not only a greater number, but 
a greater diversity than all the rest. 

The same thing often affects dif- 
ferent persons differently : an individual 
may be affected several times in the 
same way ; or particular persons may 
bo affected sX sundry times and in divers 
manners the ways in which men are 
affected are so varipus as not to admit 
of enumeration: it is not so much to 
understand different languages as to 
understand several different languages ; 
divers modes have been suggested and 
tried for the good education of youth, 
but most of too theoretical a nature to 
admit of teing reduced successfully to 
practice ; an incorrect writer omito 


sundf'y articles that belong to a state- 
ment; wo need not wonder at the 
misery which is introduced into families 
by extravagance and luxury, when we 
notice the in finitely allurements 

for spending money which are held out 
to the young and the thoughtless. 

It Is astuiiibhinff to consider tho difr-ent degrees 
of care that descend from the parent 'to the young, 
so far as is absolutely necossHry fur the waving n 
iHistcrity. Addison, 

The bishop has several courts ulider him, and may 
visit at pleasiue every part of hU diocese. 

Rlackstokk. 

lti-(he frame nod oonstitution ofthe ccclesiastionl 
poliiy, there arc divers ranks and degrees. 

lil.ACKSTO.MC. 

Fat olives of sundry sorts appear, 

Of ,«undr^ shapes their unotuuiis berries bear. 

Drvpkk. 

At land Is improved by sowing it with various 
seeds, so it tho miml by exervising it with dilVi rent 
sttuUes. MstiMUTU’s Lktirrs ok Plinv. 


DIFFERENT, UNLIKE. 

DIFFERENT is positive, UNLIKFK^ 
is negative : wo look at what is df/- ' 
ferent, and draw a comparison; hut 
that which is unlike needs no compa- 
rison : a thing is said to bo different 
flrom every other thing, or unlike to any 
thing seen before ; which latter mode 
of expression obviously conveys less to 
tho mind than the former. 

How different is the view of past life in tJjo man 
who is gronn old in knowlodgo and wisdom iViua 
that of him w ho has grownold in ignoruiiue und folly. 

Apdisum. 

II«>w far mlihe those chiefs of race divjtm. 

How vast the dilf’renco of their deeds and mine. 

Popic. 

DIFFICULTIES, EMBARRASSMENTS, 
TROUBLE.!;. 

These terms are all applicable to a 
person’s concerns in life; but DIFFI- 
CULTIES relate to the difficulty {v. 
Difficulty) of conducting a business ; 
EMBARRASSMENTS relate to tho 
pon fusion attending a state of debt ; and 
TROUBLE to the pain which is the 
natural consequence of not fulfilling 
engagements or answering demands. 
Of tlie three, the term difficulties ex- 
presses the least, and that of troubles 
the most A young man on his en- 
trance into the world will unavoidably 
experience difficulties, if not provided 
with ample means iu the outset But. 
let hjs means be ever so ample, if he 
have not prudence and talents fitted for 
business, he will hardly keep himself 
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free from embarrassments^ which are 
the greatest troubles that can arise to 
disturb the peace of a man's mind. 

Young (Junningham wns rt'cnlledtoDublin.uhrre 
he continued tor tour or tlve years, and of course ex- 
perienced all the dtffiiiulliet tliat attend diiktressed 
situations. Johnson. 

Few men would have had resolution to write books 
with such embiinassmuiits (as Milton laboured 
undur^. Johnson. 

Virgil's sii'kliness, studies, and the troubles bo met 
with, turned his hair gray beture the usual time. 

Walsh, 

DIFFICULTY, OBSTACLE, IMPEDI- 
MENT. 

DIFFICULTY, in Latin diffiailtas 
and dffflcilist compounded of the priva- 
tive dis and facilis easy, from facio to 
do, signifies not easy to he done. OB- 
STACLE, in Latin obstaculum from 
obsto to stand in the way, signifies the 
tiling that stands in the way between a 
person and the object he has in view. 
IMPEDIMENT, in Latin impediment 
turn from irnpedio compoundetl of in 
tkw^pedcs^ signifies something that en- 
tangles the feet. 

All these terms include in their sig- 
nification that which interferes either 
with the actions or views of men: the 
difficulty lies most in the nature and 
circumstances of the thing itself; the 
obstacle and impediment consist of that 
whitdi is external or foreign : a difficulty 
interferes with the completion of any 
work; an obstacle interferes with the 
attainment of any end ; an impediment 
interrupts the progress, and prevents 
the execution of one's wishes : a diffi- 
culty embarrasses, it suspends the 
powers of actKig or deciding; an ob- 
stacle opposes itself, it is properly met 
in the way, and intervenes between us 
and our object ; an impediment shackles 
anil puts a stop to our proceedings : wo 
speak of encountering a difficulty^ sur- 
mounting an obstacle^ and removing an 
impediment : the disposition of the mind 
often occasions more difficulties in ne- 
gotiations than the subjects themselves ; 
the eloquence of Demosthenes was the 
greatest obstacle which Philip of Mace- 
don experienced in his political career ; 
ignorance of the language is the 
greatest impediment which a foreigner 
experiences in the pursuit of any object 
out of his own country. 

Truth hat leas of trouble and dijkulfy, of entan- 
ftomeni and perplexity, of danger and haaard In it. 

Tiuorsoir. 


Oue obstnete must have atood not a little in the 
way uf that preferment after which Young seems to 
have panted. Though he took orders, he never en- 
tirely shook off politics. Croyt. 

The necessity of complying with times, and of 
sparing persons, is the great twpediment of biograiihy 

Johnson 

DIFFUSE, PROLIX. 

Both mark defects of style opposed 
to brevity. DIFFUSE, in Latin diffi 
fusus participle of diffundo to pour out 
or spread wide, marks the quality of 
being extended in space, PROLIX, 
in French prolixe, changed from pi'o- 
laxus^ signifies to let loose in a wide 
space. 

The diffuse is properly opposed to the 
precise ; the prolix to the concise or 
laconic. A diffuse writer is fond of ain- 
plifioatioii, he abounds in epithets, 
tropes, figures, and illustrations ; the 
prolix writer is fond of circumlocution, 
minute details, and trifling particulars. 
Diffuseness is a fault only in degree 
and according to circumstances ; pro 
lixity is a positive fault at all times. 
The former leads to the use of words 
unnecessarily ; the latter to the use of 
plira.se8, as well as words, that are alto- 
gether uscle.ss : the diffuse style has too 
much of repetition; the prolix style 
abounds in tautology. Diffuseness often 
arises from an exuberance of imagina- 
tion ; prolixity from the want of ima- 
gination ; on the other hand, the former 
may be coupled with great superficiality, 
and the latter with great solidity. 
Modern writers ha\e fallen into the 
error of diffuseness. Lord Clarendon 
and many English writers preceding 
him are chargeable with prolixity. 

Fevv nulbors are more clear and persidcuous on 
the whole than Arrhbisboo Tillutsun aim Sir Wil- 
bum Temple, yet neiiher ot them arc remarkable for 
pneision; they arc louse auU diffuse. Blair. 

I look upon a tedious talker, or wliat is geucrally 
known by the n.tme of a story tcllor, to be muett 
more insufferable tliau a prolix writer. Stxxli. 

TO DIGRESS, DEVIATE. 

Both in the original and the accepted 
sense, these words express going out of 
the ordinary course ; but DIGRESS is 
used only in particular, and DEVIATE 
in general cases. We digress only in 
a narrative, whether written or spoken ; 
we deviate in actions as well as in words, 
in our conduct as well as in writings. 
Digress is mostly taken in a good or 
indifferent sense; deviate in an indif 
ferent or bad sense. Although frequent 
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digressioTU aie t&alty, yet occasionally 
It is necessary to digress for the pur- 
poses of explanation; every deviation 
is bad. which is not sanctioned by the 
necessity of circumstances. 

The digressions in the Tale of a Tub, relating to 
Wottun and Hetilley, must becnufeased to discover 
want of know ledge or want of integrity. Johnson. 

A resolution was taken (by the authors of the 
Spectat(ir) of courting general approVialiou by ge- 
neral topics} to this practice they adhered witli few 
Ueviatioiis. Johnson. 

TO DILATE, EXPAND. 

DILATE, in Latin dilato from di 
apart and latm wide, that is, to make 
very wide. EXPAND, in Latin c.c- 
pando compounded of ex and panda 
to s.pread, from the Greek 0tttv(u to 
appear or show, signifying to set forth 
or lay open to view by spreading out. 

Tlic idea of drawing any thing out so 
as to occupy a greater sfiaco is common 
to these terms in opposition to contract- 
ing. A bladder dilates on the admission 
of air, or the heart dilates with joy ; 
knowledge expands the mind, or a 
person’s views expand with circum- 
stances. 

The coii<»cioui heart of charity would warm, 

And her wide wUh bouovulenco dilate. Thomson. 

The poet (Thomson) leads us througn the appear- 
ances uf things us they ure successively varied by the 
vicissitudes of tlie year, uud imparts to us so much 
of his own enthusiasm thatourtliuughts expand with 
his imagery. Johnson. 

DILIGENT, EXPEDITIOUS, PROMPT. 

All the^e terms mark the quality of 
quickness in a commendable degree. 
DILIGENT from diligo to love (v. 
Active, diligent) marks the interest one 
takes in doing something; he is dili~ 
gent who loses no time, who keeps 
close to the work from inclination. 
EXPEDITIOUS, from the Latin ex- 
pedio to dispatch, marks the desire one 
has to complete the thing begun. He 
who is expeditious applies himself to 
no other thing that oifers ; he finishes 
every thing in its turn. PROMPT, 
from the Latin promo to draw out or 
make ready, marks one’s desire to get 
ready ; he is prompt who works with 
spirit so as to make things ready. Idle- 
ness, dilatoriness, and slowness, are the 
three defbets opposed to these three 
qualities. The diligerU man goes to 
his work willingly, and applies to it 
^siduously ; the expeditious man gets 
it finished quickly; the prompt man 
sets about it readily and gets it finished 


immediately. It is necessary to be 
diligent in the concerns which belong 
to us, to be expeditious in any business 
that requires to be terminated, to 
prompt in the execution of orders that 
are given to us. 

W'e must bn diligent in uur particular calling and 
cli.*irge, in that nruviuce and stiitiou which Uud lias 
ap|Kiitited us, whatever it bo. Tili.otson. 

The regent assembled an army with his usual 
expedition, and nmrehuti to Glasgow. Koujertson. 

To him siie hasted, in her face excuse 
Came pioingue. and apology loo prompt, 

Wliiuh, with bland winds at will, she thus address'd. 

Milton. 

TO DIRECT, REGULATE, DISPOSE. 

Wk DIRECT for the instruction of 
individuals. We REGULATE for the 
good order or convenience of many. 

To direct is personal, it supposes au- 
thority ; to regulate is general, it sup- 
poses superior information. An officer 
directs the movements of his men in 
military operations ; the steward or 
master of the ceremonies regulates the 
wliolo concerns of an entertainment: 
the director is often a man in power ; 
the regulator is always tho man of 
business ; tlio latter is frequently em- 
ployed to act under the former. 

CauRt thou, with all a monarcli’s cares opprest. 

Oh Atreus’ soul cunst thou indulge tiiy rust? 

Ill fits a chief, who mighty nations guides. 

Directs in council, and in war presides. Pops. 

Ev’n goddesses are women, and no wife 

lias to regulate her husband's life. Dryoxn, 

To direct is always used with regard 
to others ; to regulate, frequently with 
regard to ourselves. One person directs 
another according to his better judge- 
ment ; he regulates his own conduct by 
principles or circumstances. 

strange disorders are bred in the minds of those 
men whose passions are not rvgulatt d by reason. 

Aodison. 

But sometimes the word direct is 
taken in the sense of giving a direction 
to an object, and it is tlien distinguished 
from regulate, which signifies to deter- 
mino the measure and other circum- 
stances. 

It is the business of religion and philosophy not so 
much to extinguish our piisHiuns, as to regulate and 
direct them to valuable, well'Chosen objects. 

Addison. 

To DISPOSE, from dispono or dis 
apart and pono to place, signifying to 
put apart for a particular purpose, 
supposes superior power like direct, and 
superior wisdom like regulate; whence 
the term has been applied to the A1- 
X2 
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mighty, who is styled the Supreme 
Disposer of events, and by the poets to 

the heathen deities. 

• 

Endure and conquer, Jnvu will soon dispose 
To futiiru good, our juut and |)reseut woes. 

DuYneN. 

DIRECTION, ADDRESS, SUPER- 
SCRIPTION. 

DIRECTION (r. To direct) marks 
that which directs. ADDRESS (v. To 
address) is that which addresses. SU- 
PERSCRIPTION, from super and 
scribo, signilics that which is written 
over. 

Although these terras may he used 
promiscuously for each other, yet they 
have a peculiarity of signification by 
which their proper use is defined: a 
direction may servo to direct to places 
as well as to persons : an address is 
never used but in direct application to 
the person : a superscription has more 
respect to the thing than the person. 
A. direction hQ written or verbal; 
an address in this sense is always 
written ; a superscription must not only 
be wrUton but either on or over some 
other thing : a direction is given to 
such as go in search of persons and 
places, it ouglit to bo clear and parti- 
cular : an address is put either on a 
card, and a letter, or in a book ; it ought 
to be suitable to tlie station and situation 
of the person addressed : a superscript 
tion is placed at the head of other 
writings or over tombs and pillars : it 
ought to be appropriate. 

Tlioto could not bo a greater chance than that 
which broiiglit to light tho powder trouKon, when 
Providence, ns it were, anatchud ii king and kingdom 
ontot'tlio very jaw^' of death only by tho mistako of 
a word in the direction of a letter. StujTH. 

We think yon may bo able to point out to him the 
evil of Rueceeding ; if it be Rolicitutions. you will tell 
him wiwre to address it. • Lord Chbsti-rfibld, 

Deceit and hypocrisy carry in them m«ire of the 
express imago and superscription of the ilcvil than 
any l>odily sins whatsoever. SO01 w. 

DIRECTION, ORDER. 

DIRECTION, V. To diVec/. ORDER, 

To command. 

Direction contains most of instruction 
in it ; order most of authority. Direc- 
tions should be followed ; orders obeyed. 
It is necessary to direct those who are 
unable to act for themselves : it is ne- 
cessary to order those whose business it 
is to execute the orders. Directions 
given to servants and children must be 


clear, simple, and precise; orders to 
tradespeople may be particular or ge- 
neral. Directions extend to the moral 
conduct of others, as well as the ordinary 
concerns of life ; orders are confined to 
the personal convenience of the indi- 
vidual. A parent directs a child as to 
his behaviour in company, or as to his 
conduct when he enters life ; a teacher 
directs his pupil in the choice of books, 
or in the distribution of his studies : the 
master gives orders to his attendants 
to bo in waiting for him at a certain 
hour; or he gives to his trades- 

men to provide what is necessary. 

Then meet me forthwith at the notary’s. 

Give him direction for this merry bond. 

SllAKSPEARE. 

To execute laws is a roj al oflice : to execute orders 
is not to bo a king. Uukke. 

DIRECTLY, IMMEDIATELY, IN- 
ST A N T LY, 1 N STAN T AN EOU S J . Y. 

DIRECTLY signifies in a direct or 
straight manner. IMMEDIATELY 
signifies without any medium or inter- 
vention. INSTANTLY and IN- 
STANTANEOUSLY, from instant, 
signifies in an instant. 

Directly is most applicable to the ac- 
tions of men ; immediately and instantly 
to either actions or events. Directly 
refers to the interruptions which may 
intentionally delay the commencement 
of any work: immediately in general 
refers to the space of time that inter- 
venes. A diligent person goes directly 
to his work; he suffers nothing to draw 
him aside : good news is immediately 
spread abroad upon its arrival ; nothing 
intervenes to retard it. Immediately 
and instantly, or instantaneously, both 
mark a quick succession of events, but 
the latter in a much stronger degree 
than the former. Immediately is ne- 
gative ; it expresses simply that nothing 
intervenes ; instantly is positive, sig- 
nifying the very existing moment in 
which the thing happens. A person 
who is of a willing disposition goes or 
runs immediately to the assistance of 
another ; but the ardor of affection im- 
pels him to fly instantly to his relief, as 
he sees the danger. A surgeon does not 
proceed directly to dress a wound : he 
first examines it in order to ascertain 
its nature : men of lively minds imme- 
diately see the source of their own 
errors: people of delicate feelings are 
instantly alive to the slightest ^-oach 
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of decorum. A course of proceeding is 
direct^ the consequences are immediate^ 
and the effects instantaneous. 

Besides those things which directly suggest the 
idea of dunger, and thoso which produce a similar 
ctfeot from a mcchauicul cause, 1 ktiow of nothing 
sublime which is not some uiodilication of power. 

Bvukk. 

Admiration is a short-lived passion, that immedi- 
ately decays upon growing familiar with the object. 

Adiiison. 

A painter must have on action, not succe.^isive, but 
instantaneous; for the time of a picture is a single 
iiiomciit. JohnsjN. 

DISADVANTAGE, IN.1UUY, HURT, 
DETRIMENT, PREJUDICE. 

DISADVANTAGE implies the ab- 
sence of an adoanta^e {v. Advantage). 
1N.JURY, in Latin wjuria irom jus, 
propcMly signifies what is contrary to 
light or justice, but extends in its 
sense to every loss or deficiency which 
is occasioned. HURT signifies in the 
northern languages beaten or wounded. 
DETRIMENT, in Latin detrimentum 
from detritum and deterrere to wear 
away, signifies the cttcct of being worn 
out. PREJUDICE, in the improper 
sense of llic word (v. Bias)^ implies the 
ill which is supposed to result from pre- 
judirr. 

IBsadvantage is rather the absence 
of a good ; iujury is a positive evil : the 
NS’nnt of education may frequently be a 
disadvantage to a person by retarding 
his advancement ; the ill word of an- 
other may be an injury by depriving him 
of friends. IHsadvantage, therefore, 
is applied to such things as are of an 
adventitious nature: the injury to that 
which is of essential importance. 

Mven the greatest uctir)ns of a ccli braled rcr?on 
lalxn under this disidvantaye, that Ituwever huipris- 
iui; undcatraordiuary they may be, they are iiuuiure 
than what are expected from him. Aduihon. 

The places were acquired by just title of victory, 
and then fore iu keeping of them no injurr/ was 
olTfied. SrEifsea. 

Hurt, detrimenU and prejudice^ are 
all species of injuries. Injury^ in ge- 
neral, implies whatever ill befalls an ob- 
ject by tlie e.xternal action of other ob- 
jects, whether taken in relation to 
physical or moral evil, to persons or to 
things ; hurt is that species of injury 
which is produced by more direct vio- 
lence ; too close an application to study 
is injurious to the health ; reading by 
an improper light is hurtful to the 
eyes : so in a moral sense, the light read- 
ing which a circulating library supplies 


is often injurious to the morals of young 
people ; all violent affections are hurt- 
ful to the mind. 

Our repentance is not real, because we have hot 
done whnt we can to undo our faults, or nt lea^t tu 
hinder the injurious consequences of them from pro- 
ceed tug. Tillutsun. 

Tlie number of those who by abstracted thoughts 
becuiiic useless is ineotisiderable, iu respect of them 
who are hurtjiil to mankiud by an active and restless 
disposition. Uautlett. 

The detriment and prejudice are spe- 
cies of injury which affect only the out- 
ward circumstances of a person or 
thing ; the former implying what may 
lessen the value of an object, the latter 
what may low’er it in the esteem of 
others. Whatever affects the stability 
of a merchant's credit is highly detri- 
mental to his interests : whatever is pre- 
judicial to the character of a man should 
not be made the subject of indiscri- 
minate conversation. 

In many instances we clearly perceive that more 
or less knowit>d^o dispensed to man would haic 
proved detrhnen'al to his state. Blair, 

That the heathens )i i' o spoken things totho same 
sense of this saving of our Saviour is so far from 
being ativ prejudice tu this sii) mg, that it is a great 
commendation of it. TiLt.OTsuN, 


DISAFFECTION, DISLOYALTY. 

DISAFFECTION is general : DIS- 
LOYALTY is particular; it is a spe- 
cies of disaffection. Men are disaf 
fected to the government ; disloyal to 
their prince. Disaffection may be said 
with regard to any form of government ; 
disloyalty only with regard to mo- 
narciiy. Although both terms are com- 
monly employed in a bad sen^e, yet the 
former tluos not always convey the un- 
favourable meaning which is attached 
to the hitter. A man inay have reaso:is 
to think himself justified in disafft^ction ; 
but he will never attempt to ofier any- 
thing in justification of dishryalty. A 
usurped government will have many 
disaffected subjects with whom it must 
deal leniently ; the best king may have 
disloyal subjects, upon whom he must 
exercise the rigor of the law. Many 
were disaffected to the usurpation of 
Oliver Cromwell, because they would 
not be disloyal to their king. 

Yet, I protect, it is no salt dcHtrc 
Of bceiiigcountriek siiilting for a religion ; 

Nor any dianffivtiun to tin* hIhU* 

VVh re 1 wat bred, and unto wiiicli 1 owe 
My dearest plots, hath brought me out 

Urn JoNhoN. 

Milton being cleared from the eflecls of his dis- 
loyalty, hud uothiug ro(|uired from him but the 
cumoion duty of living iu quiot, Jowsoiv 
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DISAVOW 


DISBELIEF. 


TO DISAPPEAR, VANISH. 

To DISAPPEAR signifies not to 
appear (v. Air), V AN I S H , in French 
evanoir, Latin evaneo or evanesco, com- 
pounded of e and vaneo, in Greek ^aivu 
to appear, signifies to go out of sight. 

To disappear comprehends no par- 
ticular mode of action ; to vanish in- 
cludes in it the idea of a rapid motion. 
A thing disappears either gradually or 
suddenly ; it vanishes on a sudden : it 
disappears in the ordinary course of 
things ; it vanishes by an unusual eflbrt, 
a supernatural or a magic power. Any 
object that recedes or moves away will 
soon disappear; in fairy tales things 
are made to vanish the instant they are 
beheld. To disappear is often a tem- 
porary action ; to vanish, generally con- 
veys the idea of being |x?rmanently lost 
to the sight. The stars appear and 
disappear in the firmament; lightning 
vanishes with a rapidity that is un- 
equalled. 

Ke«l rnoloor? ran across Ih’ ethereal space. 

Stars disappear'd aud comets took their place 

Drydkn. 

Whilst I was lament ing this sudden desolation that 
had been made bvlure mu. the uhule scene viuiis/ied. 

Addison. 

TO DISAPPROVE, DISLIKE. 

To DISAPPROVE is not to approve, 
or to think not good. To DISLl KE is 
not to like, or to find unlike or unsuit- 
able to one’s wishes. 

Disapprove is an act of the judge- 
ment ; dislike is an act of the will or the 
aifection.. To approve or disapprove is 
peculiarly the part of a superior, or one 
who determines the conduct of others ; 
to dislike is altogether a personal act, 
in which the feelings of the individual 
are consulted. It is a misuse of the 
judgement to disapprove where we need 
only dislike ; it is a per>’ersion of the 
judgement to disapprove, because we 
dislike. 

The poem (Samson Aijoniates) luis .a Ix'ginuiug 
and an end, which ArUtotle hiniaell could not h tve 
disapproved, but it miiat be allowed to want a middle. 

Johnson. 

The mon of peace will t)eRT with many whose opi- 
nions or pr.tctiues he dislikes, without an o]ieu and 
violent rupture. IIlair. 

TO DISAVOW, DENY, DISOWN. 

To DISAVOW, from dis and avow 
(v. To acknowledge), is to avow that a 
thing is not : DENY (v. To deny) is to 
assert that a thing is not : DISOWN, 
from dis and own, is to assert that a 
person or tiling is not one's own, or does 


not belong to one. A disavowal is a 
general declaration ; a denial is a par- 
ticular assertion ; the former is made 
voluntarily and unasked for, the latter 
is alv/ays in direct answer to a charge : 
we disavow in matters of general in- 
terest where truth only is concerned ; 
we deny in matters of personal in- 
terest where the character or feelings 
are implicated. What is disavowed is 
generally in support of truth ,* what is 
denied may often be in direct violation 
of truth : an honest mind will always 
disavow whatever has been erroneously 
attributed to it ; a timid person some- 
times denies what he knows to be true 
from a fear of the consequences. 

Dr. Solandcr disiivows si>me of tlirise narrations 
(iiiHawkesaorth s voyiiK(‘s),or at least (lecl.iiestheMii 
to be grossly luisrcpresciitt'd. Heattik. 

The king now denied his kriowlodm’ ol' iho ciui- 
spiraey agaiu.st Uiz'^io, by pulilic proLdaiuutiou-t. 

lU.IiKII'l SON. 

Deiiy is said of things that concern 
others as well as ourselves ; disown only 
of things in which one is personally 
concerned or supposed to be so. Denial 
is employed for events or iudi(rereiit 
matters; disowning extends to what- 
ever one can own or possess : a person 
denies that there is any truth in the 
assertion of another; he disowns all 
participation in any afi’air. Our vera- 
city or judgment is often the only 
thing implicated in the denial: our 
guilt or innocence, honor or dishonor 
arc implicated in what we disown. 

If, like Zeno, any shall walk iihoiil, aud yet </»■»!/ 
there iii any mutual in nature, surely thul*1iuuj 
coii..lttiUed lur Airicjra. llaowNr. 

Sometunes, lost man should quite his power dhou-n, 
lie niukos that |>ouvr tu trviiibiiug iiulious kiiuuii. 

Jkn\n». 

D I S H 1 •: L li: F , U N B E L I E F . 

DISBELIEF properly implies the 
believing that a thing is not, or re- 
fusing to believe that it is. UNBE- 
LIEF expresses properly a believing 
the contrary of what one has believed 
before : disbelief is most applicable to 
the ordinary events of life ; unbelief to 
serious matters of opinion: our dis- 
belief of the idle tales which are told by 
beggars, is justified by the frequent de- 
tection of their falsehood ; our Saviour 
had compassion on Thomas for his un- 
belt^, aud gave him such evidences of 
his identity, as dissipated every doubt. 

Tho atheist has not found his post tenable, and is 
tharefore retired into deism, and a diibdief of re- 
vealed religion only. Addison. 

The opposites to faith are unbelief smd credulity. 

TlLliOThOV 
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DISCERNMENT, PENETRATION, DIS- 
CRIMINATION, JUDGMENT. 

DISCERNMENT expresses the 
power of disrernin^ (v. To perceive), 
PENETRATION denotes the act or 
pQWQY oi perietrating^ from penetrate^ in 
penetratus^ participle of penetro 
and penitus within, sigtiifyinpj to see 
into the interior. DISCRIMINA- 
TION denotes the act or power of dis- 
criminating, from discriminates in Latin 
discriminatus^iy participle of disrrimino, 
to make a difference, JUDGMENT 
denotes the power of judging, from 
judge, in Latin judico, compounded of 
jus and dico, signify in^jf to pronounce 
right. 

The throe first of these terms do not 
express different powers, but different 
modes of the same pow'cr; namely, the 
power of seeing intellectually, or ex- 
erting the intellectual sight. Discern- 
ment is not so powerful a mode of intel- 
lectual vision as penetration : the for- 
mer is a common faculty, the latter is a 
higher degree of the same faculty ; it is 
the power of seeing quictkly, and seeing 
in spite of all that intercepts the sight, 
and keeps the object out of view : a man 
of common disserrnment discerns cha- 
racters which are not concealed hy any 
particular disguise; a man of 
tion is not to be deceived by any 
artifice however thoroughly cloaked or 
secured, even from suspicion. Dis- 
cernment and penetration serve for the 
difcovcry of individual things hy their 
outward marks ; discrimination is em- 
ployed in the discovery of ditlerences 
between two or more objects ; the lor- 
nier consists of simple observation, the 
latter combines also comparison: dis- 
cernment penetration are great aids 
towards discrimination; he who can 
discern the springs of human action, or 
penetrate the views of men, will be 
most fitted for discriminating between 
the characters of different men. 

Though he tied the gift of seeing through a ques- 
tuiii almost at a ^hiuoe, yet he never sufferwl his 
diicemment to anticipate auothers explniiHtiori or in- 
terrupted his aigument. Cumberland. 

Heis as slow to decide, as he isquick tonpprehend, 
satmly and delilM*raU*ly weighing every opposite 
reuficm that is ofleicd, and tracing it with a most 
judicious penetration. 

Mklmoth's Betters or Pliny. 

Tils observation was so quick and his feelings so 
sensitive that he could nicely din’rminnte between 
the pleasure and tlie politeness of his company, and 
he never failed to stop beibre tlie former was ex- 
hausted. CtfMBChLAWO. 


AXthoa^x judgment derives much as- 
sistance from the three former opera- 
tions. it is a totally distinct power: 
these only discover the things that lye 
acting on external objects by seeing 
them : \\\q judgment is creative ; it pro- 
duces by deduction from that which 
passes inwardly. Discernment and the 
others are speculative ; they are directed 
to that which is to bo known, and are 
confined to present objects, they serve 
to discover truth and falsehood, perfec- 
tions and defects, motives and pretexts : 
Wxe judgment is practical ; it is directed 
to that which is to be done, and extends 
its views to the future ; it marks tho re- 
lations and connexions of things; it 
foresees their consecjucnccs and efforts. 

Of discernment, we say that it is 
clear; it serves to remove all obscu- 
rity and confusion : of penetration, wo 
say that it is acute ; it pierces every veil 
which falsehood draws before truth, and 
prevents us from being deceived: of 
discrimination, we say that it is nice; 
it renders our ideas accurah*, and serves 
to prevent us from confounding objects ; 
of judgment, we say that it is solid or 
sound; it renders tho conduct prudent, 
and prevents us from committing mis- 
takes or involving ourselves in embar- 
rassments. 

When the question is to estimate tho 
real qualities of either persons or things, 
we exercise discernment ; when it is rc- 
(juired to lay open that wdiich art or 
cunning has concealed, wo must exor- 
cise penetration : when tho question is 
to determine the proportions and degrees 
of qualities in persons or things, we 
must use discrimination ; when called 
upon to take any step, or act any part, 
we must employ judgment. Discern- 
ment is more or less indispensable for 
every man in private or public stations ; 
lie who lias the most promiscuous deal- 
ings with men, has the greatest need of 
it : penetration is of peculiar importance 
for princes and statesmen : discrimina- 
tion is of great utility for all who have 
to determine the characters and merits 
of others : judgment is an absolute re- 
quisite for all to whom the execution or 
management of concerns is intrusted. 

Cool age advanres venerably wine, 

Turns on all hands its dccqi ditcerning eyes. Pope. 

Ills defects nrone from his lively talents and ex- 
quisite pcnrlrntinn. he readily perceived and decried 
the errors of his cirndjutors. and irom the vcr-utUiiy 
of his {lolitieal cunduot acquired the nicknaineof the 
Weather-cock. Adolphus. 

Perheys tltcrc is no character through all Shak- 
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DISCORD. 


DISCOVER. 


•pearc drawn with more spirit and just diiteriminn- 
tion than. Shy lock's. IIknlky. 

1 love him. I ciinfess, extremely ; but ray affection 
due.i by no means prejiidiee my judgrmmt. 

• MEf.MOTH’s Letters of Tuny. 

TO DISCLAIM, DISOWN. 

DISCLAIM and DISOWN are both 
personal acts respecting the individual 
who is the agent ; to disclaim is to throw 
off a clawiy as to disown (v. To disavow) 
is not to admit as one's own ; as claim, 
iVoin tlie Latin clamo, signifies to de- 
( liire with a haul tone what we want as 
our own ; so to disclaim is, with an 
equally loud or positive tone, to give up 
a claim : this is a more positive act than 
to disown, which may be pcrforuicd by 
insinuation, or by the mere ub.staining 
to own. Ho who feels himself dis- 
graced by the actions that are done by 
his nation, or his family, will be ready 
to disclaim the very name which he 
bears in common with the offending 
jiarty ; an absurd pride sometimes im- 
pels men to disown their relationship to 
those who arc beneath them in external 
rank and condition: an honest mind 
will disclaim all right to praise which 
it feels not to belong to itself; the fear 
of ridicule sometimes makes a man dis- 
own that which would redound to his 
honor. 

Tho thing call'd life, with case I can discla 'm, 

Aiul think it (iver'suld tu purchauc t'aiue. Duydkn. 
lIiTo Priam's non, Doiphobus, ho found. 

Ho seurcfly knew him, Htriving to disou'ti 
His blotted form, and blushing to be known. 

1>»\ l»KN. 

DiscoHu, sTini’i:, 

DISCORD derives its signification 
from the harshness produced in music 
by the clashing of two strings which do 
not suit with each other ; whence, in the 
moral sense, the chords of the mind 
w hich conio into an unsuitable collision 
produce a discord. STRIFE comes 
from the word strive, to denote the 
action of stnving, that is, in an angry 
manner fif. To contend) : w'here there 
is slrije there must be discord; but 
there may bo discord witiiout strife, 
discord consists most in the feeling ; 
strife consists most in tho outward 
action. Discord evinces itself in- va- 
rious ways ; by looks, words, or actions : 
Strife displays itself in words or acts of 
violence. Discord is fatal to the hap- 
piness of families ; strife is the gi'cntest 
enemy to peace between neighbours 


discord arose between the goddesses on 
the apple being thrown into the assem- 
bly ; Homer commences his ppem with 
the strife that took place between 
Agamemnon and Achillos. Discord 
may arise from mere difference of 
opinion ; strife is in general occasioned 
by some matter of personal interest; 
discord in the councils of a nation is the 
almost certain forerunner of its min; 
the common principles of politeness 
forbid strife among persons of good 
breeding. 

bJood lleav’n! what dire elTects frora civil discord 
flow. Urydkn. 

Let men their days in senseless strife employ. 

We in eternal peace and eoustaut joy. Popb 

TO DISCOVKH, MANirEST, DECLARE. 

Thk idea of making known is con- 
veyed by all these terms; but DIS- 
COVER, which signifies simply to take 
off the covering from anything, ex- 
presses less than MANIFEST (v. dp- 
parent), and that than DECLARE 
(V. 'To declare) : we discover by any 
means direct or indirect; we manifest 
by unquestionable marks; we declare 
by express words : talents and dispo- 
sitions discover themselves ; particular 
feelings and sentiments manifest them- 
selves ; facts, opinions, and sentiments 
uro declared ; children early discover a 
turn for some particular art or science ; 
a person manifests his regard for another 
by unequivocal proofs of kindness; a 
person of an open disposition is apt to 
declare his sentiments without disguise. 

He had several other conversations with liim 
about tliat time, in none of wliieh did ho discover 
any other wish in favor uf America tiian for its 
nueieQt condilioii. Hurkk. 

At no lima, ]>erhnps, did tho legislnturo man fesf a 
more tonder regard to that fiiudameatal piinciple of 
Itritish constitutional policy, hereditary monarchy, 
than at the time of the revolution. Buhke. 

This man, with his whole squadron, came into the 
river and declared lor the Purliumeut. CiaUKNDoN. 

Animals or unconscious agents may 
be said to discover, as things discover 
symptoms of decay ; but persons only or 
things personified manifest or declare ; 
cruelty may be manifested by actions ; 
the works of the creation declare the 
wUdom of the Creator. 

Several brute creatures discover in their actions 
8oraeihint( like a faint glimmering of ro.tson. 

Addisok. 

Is the (podness or wisdom of the Divine Being 
more tuani/ested in this his proceedings ? Addison. 

Tho visible things of the civation dertare in every 
language of tlie vurtd the wisdom and goodness of 
HiM vtho made them. Shxrujgk. 
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DISCREDIT, DISGRACE, KKPROACl!, 
SCANDAL. 

DISCREDIT signifies the loss of 
credit ; DISGRACE, the loss of grace, 
favor or esteem ; REPROACH stands 
for the thing that deserves to be rc- 
proached; and SCANDAL for the 
Thing that gives scandal or offence. 
The conduct of men in their various re- 
lations with ejch other may give rise to 
the unfavorable sentiment wiiich is cx- 
piossed in common by these terms. 
Things are said to reilcct discredit^ or 
disgrace^ or to bring reproach or scan- 
did on the individual. These terms 
seem to rise in sense one upon the other : 
disgrace is u stronger term than dis- 
credit ; reproach tlian disgrace ; and 
scandal than reproach, 

Discredit interferes with a man's 
credit or respectability ; disgrace marks 
him out as an object of unfavorable dis- 
tinction ; reproach makes him a subject 
of reproachful conversation; scandal 
inAkes him an object of offence or even 
ahhon-eijco. As regularity in hours, 
regularly in habits or modes of living, 
i\‘gularity in payments, are a credit Xo 
a family ; so is any deviation from this 
order to its discredit : as moral recti- 
tude, kindness, charity, and benevolence, 
serve to ensure the good-will and esteem 
of men ; so do instances of unfair deal- 
ing, cruelty, inhumanity, and an un- 
feeling temper, tend to the disgrace of 
the offentler: as a life of distinguished 
virtue or particular instances of moral 
excellence may cause a man to he 
spoken of in strong terms of commen- 
dation ; so will llugrant atrocities or a 
course of immorality cause bis name 
and himself to be the general subject 
of reproach: as the profession of a 
tdiri.^iian with a consK'itent practice is 
the greatest ornament which a man can 
put on ; so is the profession with an 
inconsistent practice the greatest de- 
formity that can be witnessed ; it is cal- 
culated to bring a scandal on religion 
itself in the eyes of those who do not 
know and feel its intrinsic excellences. 

’I is tli(‘ <Iuty of every Christian to be conoernod 
fur the reputatiuu or dttcredil liis life may bring on 
>n» profehsiuu. Kooebs. 

I was secretly co’.iccriieil to see human nature in 
*0 much wretchedness and hut could not 

forbear smiliug to hear Sir Roger advi-se inc old 
woman to avoid all cuinniunkatioii with the devil. 

AoDisuir. 

There cannot he a greater reproach to agentleman 
%han tv he called a hnr. Tatlem, 


'.‘o ajittear gay and (deosnnt before the customary 
time of moiirtrug was oxptied, wits no small mutter 
of scandal. Potter. 

Discredit and disgrace are negative, 
qualities and apply properly to the out- 
ward and adventitious circumstances of 
a person ; but reproach and scandal are 
something positive and have respet^t to 
the moral character. A man may 
bring discredit or disgrace upon him- 
self by trivial or indifferent things ; but 
reproach or scandal follows only the 
violation of some positive law moral or 
divine. 

When a man is made up wludly of tlie dove with- 
out the least grain of the serpent in his roinpo^ition, 
he becomcb ridiculous in many cirotimstances of his 
life, and very otlcu discredits his best actions. 

Addison. 

No namo was mure opprobrious (among iho 
(lUHiks) ih.in that of u mercunaiy; it heitig looked 
ujMUi as a disgrace fur any porsuii of ingenuous birtti 
and educatiou to servo for wages. Pott eu. 

The scandal was so great, and iho case so unltoard 
of, that any man dischargeil upon a puldiu trial 
should be again proceeded against by new evidence 
for the same otVence. that Cromwell himself thought 
not fit to undergo the reproach «»f ii, but was in the 
end proTuiled with to set him at liberty. 

CnAHKNDON. 

The term, reproach is also taken for 
the object of reproach, and scandal for 
tlie object of scandal. 

The criielty of Mary’s persecution equalled the 
deeds of those tyrants w ho have been tin* reproach 
tu human nature, RunhiiibuN. 

Oil! lueist thou died vvlien first thou snw’st the light, 
Or died at least before Ihy nuptial lile; 

A belter lute than vainly thus to boast, 

And fly the scandal of the Trojan host, Poi'E. 


TO DISCUSS, EXAMINE. 

DISCUSS, in Latin discussiis par- 
ticiple of discutioy signifies to shako 
asunder or to separate thoroughly so a.s 
to see the whole composition. EX- 
AMINE, in Latin examino, comes 
from e..vamen the middle I team or thread 
by which the poise of the balance is lield, 
because the judgment holds the balance 
in examining. 

The intellectual operation expressed 
by these terms is applied to objects that 
cannot be immediately discerned or un- 
d rstood, but the>r vary both in mode and 
degree. Discussion is altogether carricfl 
on by verbal and personal comnmnica 
tion ; examination proceeds by reading, 
rcliectiun, and observation ; wc often ex- 
amine, therefore, by C//.9CM# 5 which is 
properly one mode of examination ,* a 
discussion is always carried on by two 
or more persons ; an e.r ami nation may 
be carried on by one only : politics are a. 
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DISGUST. 


DISHONOR. 


frec^uent though not always a pleasant 
|»ubject of discussion in social meetings * 
tomplicated questions cannot be too tho- 
»?oughly examined. 

A country fiOlow distinmiislies himsolf an murh in 
the chiirch-y.n-d n citiy.«Mi «Iol*9 upnii tlie (‘hiiiiue; 
the wln>k* imiisli politics hciti;? j»<-nc»rallv distressed 
In that place eillier after senuun or before the bell 
rings. Auihson. 

Men folhnr their inclinations without examining 
whether there be any prineiples which they onuht to 
form fur regulating their conduct. Blair. 


TO DISENGAGE, DISENTANGLE^ 
EXTKICATK. 

DISENGAGE signifies to make 
free from an engagement. DI SEN- 
TAN GJ^E is to get rid of* an entangle- 
ment. EXTRICATE, in I.atin exlri- 
catuSt from ex and trica^ a hair, or nnose, 
signifies to get us it were out of anoo.sc. 
As to engage signifies simply to bind, 
and entangle signifies to bind in an in- 
volved manner, to disentangle is natu- 
rally applied to matters of greater clitti- 
culty and perplexity tlian to disen^a-ie. ; 
and as the term extricate iiu ludes the 
idea of that whitdi would hold fast and 
keep within a tight invohement, it is 
employed with respc ’t to matters of the 
greatest possible emharru'isment and 
intricacy : we may he disengaged I'rom 
an oath; disen f angled from \»eeuniary 
dilliculties: extricatedinnn a perplexity: 
it is not right to expert to be disengaged 
from all tlie duties wlmdi attaeh to men 
as members of sociiJty : he uho enters 
into metaphysical diMiuisilions must not 
expect to he soon disentangled ; when a 
general lias com milled liirnselflty coming 
into too close a contaet with a very supe- 
rior force, he sometimes may be able to 
extricate himself from his awkward 
situation by liis generalship. 

[ii ohl ajjH llu of nature calls you to Icarc to 
Othci 

diia ly to disengnye >o'irsclvi*s I'runi u bunteii which 
begins tu ttxceed >our strength. Bi.air. 

Savage mddom appeared to he mehincholy hnt 
when M>me suiidcii inisforinne ha.l ralleii iii)ou him, 
and even then in a few mumeuts hu would disen- 
tangle himself from his perplexity. Juhnson. 

Nature felt its inability tu extricate itself from the 
aonsetpuMK'cs of ^uilt : the Oits^tel reveals the pl.in 
«if Divine iuteipusitiuu and aid. Blair. 

DISGUST, LOATHING, NAUSEA. 

DISGUST, from di$ and gust, in 
Latin gustus iho taste, denotes the aver- 
sion of the taste to an object. LO AT H - 
ING, V. To abhor. NAUSEA, in 


Latin nausea, from the Greek vavj; a 
ship, properly denotes sea- sickness. 

Disgust is less than loathing, and 
that than nausea. When applied to 
sensible objects we are disgusted with 
dirt ; we loathe the smell of food if we 
have a sickly appetite; w'o nameate 
medicine: and when applied metaphori- 
cally, we are disgusted with atfectation ; 
we loathe the endearments of those who 
are oIFensive ; we nauseate all the en- 
joyments of life, after having made an 
intemperate use of them, and discovered 
their inanity. 

An cmirncration of cxamplos to provt* ii posiiion 
which nobody denied, ns it wus I’loni tho bef'iuning 
supenluous, mu!»t quickly grow disgusting. 

Johnson, 

Thus winter falls, 

A heavy gloom oppressiie o’er the world, 

Through nature shedding influence malign, 

The soul of man dies in him, loathing lile 

ThomnON. 

Th’ irresoliible oil, 

So gentle Into nnd hlandishing, in floods 
(>i ruiieid bile o’ei flows ; what tumults henco, 

Wli.it hunois r,he, were nauseous to relate. 

Arwstbii^'o. 

DISHONEST, KNAVISH. 

DISHONEST marks the contrary 
\o honest: KNAV’lSll marks the like- 
ness to a knave. Dishonest charac- 
terizes simply the mode of action: 
knavish chaiacterizes the agent as well 
a.s the action : whut is dishonest violates 
the established laws of man ; what is 
knavish supposes peculiar art and de- 
sign in tho accomplishment. It is dis- 
honest to take anything from another 
which does not belong to one’s self ; it 
is knavish to gel it by fraud or artifice, 
or by imposing on the confidence of 
another. We may prevent dishonest 
practices by ordinary means of security ; 
but we must not trust ourselves in the 
company of knavish people if we do not 
wish tu be over-reached. 

Gaming in too unrennonahlu and dishonest for a 
grnilemuu to tuldict hiini»ell' to it 

Lord Lyttlkton. 

Not to laugh when nature prompts U hut a kna- 
vish liypocrUic.ll w ay of luakiug a muak of uue'ii luce. 

POPK. 

DISHONOR, DISGRACE, SHAME. 

DISHONOR signifies what does 
away honor. DISC K ACE, r. To de* 
grade* SHAME signifies w'hat pro- 
duces shame. Dishonor deprives a 
person of those outward marks of honor 
which men look for according to their 
rank and station, or it is the state of 
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being dishonored or less thought of and 
esteemed than one wishes. Disgrace 
deprives a man of the favor and kind- 
ness which ho has heretofore received 
from others, or it is the state of being 
positively cast off by those who have 
before favored him, or by whom he 
ought to be looked upon with favor. It 
is the fault of the individual that causes 
the disgrace. Shame expresses more 
than disgrace ; it is occasioned by direct 
moral turpitude, or that of which one 
ought to be ashamed. The fear of dis- 
honor acts as a laudable stimulus to 
the discharge of one's duty ; the fear of 
disgrace or shame serves to prevent the 
commission of vices or crimes. A sol- 
dier feels it a dishonor not to be placed 
at the post of danger, but ho is not 
always sufliciently alive to the disgrace 
of being punished, nor is he deterred 
from his irregularities by the open 
shame to which he is sometimes put in 
the presence of his follow -soldiers. 

’Ti.H no dishonor for the bravo to dio, DaypEN. 

I was secretly concerned to see hutnnn nature in 
so much wrctcUudue.sa iid disifrnce, but tumid not 
I'oibear smtiiiij' to he<i Sir u<lvi> the old 

womuo to avoid all uuiu ntinicutious with the di'vil. 

Addinon. 

Like a dull actor 

I have forgot my part, and I am out 

Even to a full disgrace. Siiaksi’eaiik. 

W'here the proud tlicatrcs disclose the seene 
Winch interwoven Hritons seem to rai-e, 

Atid show the triumph which their shame displays. 

l>HVI)Kfr, 

As epithets they likewise rise in sense, 
and are distinguished by other ciiurac- 
terisiics : a dishonorable action is that 
which violates the principles of honor; 
a disgraceful action is that which re- 
flects disgrace ; a shameful action is 
that of which one ouglit to be fully 
admmed: it is very dishonorable for a 
man not to keep his word ; very dis- 
graceful for a gentleman to associate 
with those who are his inferiors in 
station and education ; very shameful 
for him to use his rank and influence 
over the lower orders only to mislead 
them from their duty. The sense of 
what is dishonorable is to the superior 
'vhat the sense of the disgraceful is to 
the inferior, but the sense of what is 
shameful is independent of rank or 
station, and forms a part of that moral 
sense which is inherent in the breast 
of every rational creature. Whoever, 
therefore, cherishes in himself a lively 
sense of what is dishonorable or dis- 
graceful is tolerably secure of never 
committing any thing that is shameful* 


He did dishonorable flat 
Those articles which did our sUts tiaercast;. 

Daniel. 

Masters must correct their Rerv’ants with f(<>nt1o- 
nesH, priuieiire, and mercy, uot with upbraiding un4 
disgraceful luu}'ua;'Ot Taylok. 

This, all through that great princa’a pride, did fall 
And came to shameful eud, Sfenskh. 

TO DISJOINT, DISMKMBER- 

DISJOINT signifies to separate at 
the joint. DISMEMBER signifies to 
separate the members. 

The terms here spoken of derive their 
distinct meaning and application from 
the signification of the words joint and 
member. A limb of the body may be 
disjointed if it be so put out of the •oint 
that il cannot act ; but the body itself is 
dismembered when tho dilfereiit limbs 
or parts are separated from each other. 

A Ion;; tho wotaU, aUmu the moorUli foiin, 

Si(>)ia the sad cit'tlio cumui;{ stoiiu, 

Ami up umotit; tho Umjso disjointed cliH’s. Thomson, 

W'htMO shall I tind his corpse? W^hatoaith sustains 
Ilis trunk distnembmed aiul his cold rotiiuiiis? 

DuYDr V, 

So in tho metaphorical seinse <nu 
ideas arc said so to be disjointed when 
they arc so thrown out of tlieir order that 
they do not fall in with one another* 
and kingtloms are said to be dismem- 
bered where any part or parts are sepa- 
rated from the rest. 

And yet dobidod man, 

A scone of crude d'sjoinfni viiooim past, 

And broken hluritbois, rises still resolv'd. 

With new llusli'd hopes to run tliu t;iddy round. 

Thomson. 

I perhaps shall prove in a future letter, with a 
Militieal map of Europe before my eye, that tho 
iberty and inde]>pmleiice of the great Christian 
eommonw'ealth could not exist with such a dismem- 
berment, unless it were followed, us probably enoti|{h 
it would, by the dismeniherinent of overy other eim- 
sidurublc country in Europe. * liouKs. 

DISLIKE, DISPLEASURE, DISSATIS- 
FACTION, DISTASTE, DISGUST. 

DISLIKE, V. Aversion. DIS- 
PLEASURE Bignifies the opposite to 
pleasure. DISSATISFACTION is. 
the opposite to satisfaction. DIS- 
TASTE is the opposite to an agreeable- 
taste. 

Dislike and dissatisfaction denote the- 
feeling or sentiment produced either by 
persons or things : displeasure^ that pro- 
duced by persons only: distaste and 
disgust, that produced by things only. 
In regard to persons, dislike is the sen- 
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of superiors, or such as stand in 
some particular relation to each other. 
Strangers may feel a dislike upon 
seeing each other: parents or masters 
may feel displeasure or dissatisfaction : 
the fonnor sentiment is occasioned by 
supposed faults in the moral conduct of 
the child or servant; the latter by sup- 
posed defective services, 1 dislike a 
person for his assumption or loquacity ; 

1 am displeased with him for his care- 
lessness, and dissaiisfled with his labour. 
Di.vpledsure is awakened by whatever 
is done amiss ; dissatisfaction is caused 
by what happens amiss or contrary 
to our expectation. Accordingly the 
word dissatisfaction is not confined 
to persons of a particular rank, but 
to llie nature of the connexion which 
subsists between tlieiii. Whoever does 
not rciccive what they think themselves 
entitled to from anotlier are dissatisfied. 
A servant may be dissatisfied with the 
treatment lie meets with from his 
master ; and may be said, therefore, to 
express dissatisfaction, though not dis- 
pleasure. 

The jealous man is not imloeil niif^ry if you dj$lilte 
another; hut if you lluil those faults which arefouml 
ill his own churuvtvr, you lUscover not only your tits- 
hhe of another, but of himaelf. Addison, 

The threatonin^'s of conscience suggest to the sin- 
ner aome deep and dark maligidty ooutained in guilt, 
whicli has drawn uixni his head such high dtsplm- 
iura from heaven. Ulair. 

In this conttdential correspondonce, Townshend 
and Walpole slated fii'cly their objections to the 
r,unliiu>ulal politics, declared their dissatisfaction at 
the iutert'eience of the ll.inuvcrians, and their cun* 
tfiiipt at their venal and interested conduct. Cuxk. 

In regard to things, dislike is a casual 
feeling not arising from any specific 
cause. A dissatisj action is connected 
with our desires and cxpeclatioiis : we 
dislike the performance of an actor from 
one or many causes, or from no appa- 
rent cause ; but we are dissatisfied with 
his perfuruiauce if it fall short of what 
we were led to expect. In order to 
lessen the number of our dislikes we 
ought to endeavour not to dislike with- 
out a cause ; and in order to lessen our 
dissatisfaction wo ought to he moderate 
in our expectation. 

Murmurs rise with mix'd apnlausp 
' ust as they favor or dislike the cause. Drvden. 

I do not like to sec any thing destroyed; any void 
in society. It was thereforo with no disuppuiuiment 
or dissatisfaction that my ob-erviitiim did not pre- 
sent to mo any incoirigiblo vice in Uio uublos»e of 
France. Burkk. 

Dislike, distaste, and disgust, rise on 
c^cli other ill their signification. Dis- 


taste expresses more than dislike • and 
disgust more tlian distaste. Dislike is 
a partial feeling, quickly produced and 
quickly subsiding ; distaste is a settled 
feeling gradually produced, and perma- 
nent in its duration : disgust is either 
transitory or otherwise ; momentarily or 
gradually produced, but stronger than 
cither of tiie two others. Caprice has 
a great share in our likes and dislikes : 
distaste depends upon the changes to 
which the constitution physically and 
mentally is exposed : disgust owes its 
origin to the nature of things and their 
natural operation on the minds of men. 
A child likes and dislikes his playthings 
without any apparent cause for the 
change of senliinent : after a long illness 
a person will frequently take a distaste 
to the food or the amusements which 
before alibrded him much jileasure ; 
what is indecent or filthy is a natural 
object of disgust to every person whose 
mind is not depraved. It is good to 
suppress unfounded dislikes ; it is ditli- 
cult to overcome a strong distaste; it is 
advisable to divert our attention from 
objects calculated to create disgust* 

Pryilen’s dialihe of the prieiithood is impiit*‘(l liy 
LauglMiue,aiiit 1 think bj Brown, to a repul-e hit ii 
lie sulTered when he eoliciteil onlinntiou. JoiiNtH^N. 

Because true history, through frequent siitietj and 
Rimilituile of things, works a distaste and misprision 
in the minds of men, poesy eheereth and refiesheth 
the soul, chanting tlrings rare and various. Bacon, 

Vice, for vice is necessary to bo shown, should 
always diyt/usf. Johnson. 


DISLIKi:, DISINCLINATION. 

DISLIKE, r. Dislike, DISINCIJ- 
NATION is the reverse of inclinalion 
(r. Attachment), Dislike applies to 
what one has or does ; disinclination 
only to what one does : W'e dislike the 
thing we have, or dislike to do a thing ; 
but we are disinclined only to do a 
thing. They express a similar feeling 
that differs in degree. Disinclination 
is but a small degree of dislike ; dislike 
marks something contrary ; disinclimi' 
tion docs not amount to more than the 
absence of an inclination. None but a 
disobliging temper has a dislike to com- 
ply with reasonable requests; but the 
most obliging disposition may have an 
occasional disinclination to comply with 
a particular request. 

It often happens that a boy. who could construe a 
fable of /Lsup at six or seven years of u^, having 
exbaiialcd his little stock of atteulioii and diligence iu 
iiiukiug that tiutable ac(|uisitiun, grows weary of his 
task, coucvivenatliitike lor stiidy.uiid jierhaps jiirJum 
but tui iudilTtfreul progress a Acrw aids. Cuwrxk 
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Tu be grave to a man's mirtli, or inattentive to 
liis tliscovirse, argues a dwnclination to bo enter- 
uineil by him. Stegi.i. 

TO DISMAY, DAUNT, APPAL. 

DISMAY, in French desmayer^ is 
probably changed from desmouvoir, 
signifying to move or pull down the 
spirit. DAUNT, changed from the 
Latin domitus, coiwiuercd, signifies to 
bring down the spirit. APPAI., com- 
pounded of the intensive ap or ad, and 
palleo to grow p*ale, signifies to make 
pale with fear. 

The effect of fear on the spirit is 
strongly expressed by all these terms ; 
but dismay expresses less than daunt, 
and this than appal. We are dismayed 
by alarming circumstances ; we are 
daunted by terrifying ; we are appalled 
by horrid circumstances. A severe 
defeat will dismay so as to lessen the 
force of resistance : the fiery glare from 
the eyes of a ferocious beast will daunt 
him who was venturing to approach: 
the sight of an apparition will aiypal the 
stoutest heart. 

So (lies a }ier*l of beeves, that hoar, dismay'd, 

The lions roaring thrungh the midnight shtidt*. 

Jova got Riioh heroes as my sire, whoso soul 
No fear could daunt, nor earth, nor hell control. 

Pope. 

Now iho last ruin the whole host appals; 

Now Greece had trembled in her wooden walls, 
lint wise Ulysses cull’d Tydidcs forth. Pope, 


TO DISMISS, DISCHARGE, DISCARD. 

DISMISS, in Latin dismissus, par- 
ticiple of dimitto, compounded of di and 
mitto, signifies to send asunder or away. 
DISCHARGE signifies to release from 
a charge. DISCARD, in Spanish 
descarlar, compounded of des and 
cartar, signifies to lay cards out or 
aside, to cast them off. 

The idea of removing to a distance is 
included in all these terms; but with 
various collateral circumstances. Dis- 
miss is the general term ; discharge 
and discard are modes of dismissing : 
dismiss is applicable to persons of all 
staiion.s, but used more particularly for 
the higher orders: discJmrge on tho 
other hand is confined to those in a 
subordinate station. A clerk is dis- 
missed; a menial servant is discharged: 
an officer is dismissed ; a soldier is dis- 
charged. 

In order to an accommodation, they agreed upon 
ihi« preliminary, that each of them abould immedt- 
• ataly dismiss his privy councillor. Adoisov. 


Mr. Pope’s errands were so frequent and fiivolous 
that tho footmen in time avoided and neglected him, 
and the Earl of Oxford discharged some of bis eer- 
vuuts for their obstinate refusin of his messages. 

JuUNSOjt. 

Neither dismiss nor discharge define 
the motive of the action ; they arc used 
indifferently for that which is voluntary, 
or the contrary: discard, on tho con- 
trary, always marks a dismissal that is 
not agreeable to tho party discarded. 
A person may request to bo dismissed 
or discharged, but never to be discarded. 
The dismissal or discharge frees a 
person from tho obligation or ncces'^ity 
of performing a certain duty ; tho dis- 
carding throws him out of a desirable 
rank or station. 

Dismiss the people tlirn, unit give cnmranmt 
With strung repast lo lieiirlon eveiy Imiul. Pope. 

I am so great a lover of whatever is Preticli, that 
I lately (tisoariird tin huiuhlo uilmirer beciiusti ho 
neither spoke tliut tu.igue nor drunk claret. 

liirr)OEL.r.. 

They are all applied to things in the 
moral sense : we are said to dismiss our 
fears, to discharge a duty , and io discard 
a sentiment from the mind. 

Resume your courage, und dismiss your euro. 

ItaYOEN. 

If I am bound io pay money on a certaui day, 1 
discharge the obligation if 1 pay it beibro twei\e 
o’clock at night. llLArKsToNK. 

Justice discards party, friendship, and kindred. 

Aduisom. 

TO DISORDER, DERANGE, DISCON- 
CERT, DISCOMPOSE. 

DISORDER signifies to put out of 
order. DERANGE, from de and 
range or rank, signifies to put out of 
the rank in which it was placed. J.)IS- 
CONCERT, to put out of the concert 
or harmony. DISCOMPOSE, to put 
out of a state of composure. 

All these terms express tho idea of 
putting out of order : but the three 
latter vary as to the mode or object of 
the action. The term disorder is used 
ill a perfectly indefinite form, and might 
be applied to any object. As every 
thing may be in order, so may every 
thing be disordered; yet it is scblom 
used except in regard to such things 
as have been in a natural order. De- 
range and disconcert are employed in 
speaking of such things as have been 
put into an artificial order. To derange 
is to disorder that which has been sys- 
tematically arranged, or put in a certain 
range ; and io disconcert is to disorder 
that which has been put together by 
concert or contrivance : thus the bedy 
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may be disordered ; a man’s affairs or 
papers deranged ; a scheme disconcerted. 
To discompose a species of derange- 
ment in regard to trivial matters : thus 
a tucker, a frill, or a cap, may be dis- 
composed. The slightest change of 
diet will disorder people of tender con- 
stitutions : misfortunes are apt to de- 
range the affairs of ihe most prosperous : 
the unexpected return of a master to 
his home disconcerts XX\q schemes which 
have been formed by the domestics: 
thoj>e who are particular as to tlieir 
uppeuruace arc careful not to have any 
part of their dress discomposed. 

II« nscft to 8iiy he never cared to see the treasury 
swell liko a dhunlerr.d spleiui, when the other puru 
of the comniuiiwealth were in a couaumption. 

Camurk. 

Our foreign politics are as much deranged as our 
domestic |x>liey. IIuhkk. 

Thy senntu is a scene of civil jar, 

ChiioH utconlrarielies at war. 

Where ohstin.u y takes liis sturdy stand. 

To dtseunvett what policy has ptuuued. Cow per . 

VVhai he says of the Sibyls’ propliecieg may be 
properly applied to every word of his ; they must l>e 
read in oi tier us lliey lie, the least breath di.vr«unptise< 
tlietn ; and some of their divinity is lost. Dhydkn. 

When applied to the mind disorder 
and dminge are said of the intellect ; 
disconcert and discompose of the ideas 
or spirits : the former denoting a per- 
manent state; the latter a temporary 
or transient state. The mind is said to 
be disordered wlioii the faculty of ratio- 
<5inatioii is in any degree interrupted ; 
the intellect is said to bo deranged when 
it is brought into a positive state of in- 
capacity for action : persons are some- 
times disordered in their minds for a 
lime by particular occurrences, who do not 
become actually deranged; a person is 
said to bo disconcerted who suddenly 
loses his collected ness of thinking : he 
is said to be discomposed who loses his 
regularity of feeling. A sense of shame 
is the most apt to disconcert •* the more 
irritable the temper the more easily one 
is discomposed. 

Since devotion itself vans disorder the mind, unles!i 
its lieut.H are ten)|M>i't‘d with cuiittuii or prudeuce, we 
slioutd bo particulurly cureful to keep our ron-son hs 
cool us jKissible. Addison. 

All pnssion implies a violent emotion of mind ; 
of course it is apt to derange tiro regular course of 
our ideas. IJ1.AIB. 

There are men whose powers operate only at lei- 
•ure and in retirement; and wliuse intellectual 
vigour deserts them in couvorsatiou ; whom merri- 
meat confuses, and objection disconcerts. Johnson. 

But with the changeful temper of the skiei. 

As rams condeiiMt, aiiii sunshine rarefies, 

80 turn the species in their alter’d minds, 

Compos’d by calms, and disevmpot'd by winds. 

DnvDSN. 


DISORDKR, DISEASE, DISTEMPER, 
MALADY. 

DISORDER signifies the state of 
being out of order. DISEASE signifies 
the state of being ill at case. DIS- 
TEMPER signifies the stale of being 
out of temper, or out of a due tempera- 
ment. MALADV, from the Latin 
malus evil, signifies an ill. 

All these terms agree in their appli- 
cation to the state of the animal body 
Disorder is, as before (v. To disorder), 
the general term, and the other specific. 
In this general sense disorder is alto- 
gether indefinite ; but in its restricted 
sense it expresses less than all the 
rest ; it is the mere commencement of 
a disease : disease is also more general 
than the other terms, for it comprehends 
every serious and permanent disorder 
in the animal economy, and is therefore 
of universal application. The disorder 
is slight, partial, and transitory : the 
disease d deep rooted and permanent. 
The disorder may lie in the extremities : 
the disease lies in the humors and the 
vital parts. Occasional heiid-achs, colds, 
or what is merely cutaneous, are termed 
disorders; fevers, dropsies, and the 
like, aro diseases. Distemper is used 
for such particularly as throw the animal 
frame most completely out of its temper 
or course, and is consequently applied 
properly to virulent disorders, such as 
the small-pox. Malady has less of a 
technical sense than the other terms ; 
it refers more to the suifering than to 
the state of the body. There may be 
many maladies where there is no dis- 
ease ; but diseases are themselves in 
general maladies. Our maladies are 
frequently born with us; but our dis- 
eases may come upon us at any time of 
life. Blindness is in itself a malady 
and may be produced by a disease in 
the eye. Our disorders are frequently 
cured by abstaining from those things 
which caused them ; the whole science 
of medicine consists in finding out suit- 
able remedies for our diseases; our 
maladies may be lessened with patience 
although they cannot always be alle- 
viated or removed by art. 

PhysiciaDs tell us of a disorder in which the whole 
boily is so exquisitely seusible. that the sliuhteat 
touch gives pain. Uoldsmitb. 

At Epidaurus, a city of PelojjMnaesus, there was 
a temple of iEsculapius, fameil for curing diseases, 
the remedies of which were revealed in dreams. 

PoTTxm. 

Tlius has Hippocrates, so long after Homer srsll, 
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•ubseribed to his knowlodgo in the rise and progress 
of the distemper. Popk. 

Phillips has heen always praist'd wiihnnt contra- 
diction as a man mutleHl.' blameless, and pious, who 
born nan oa ness of fortune without di!<c«mtent. and 
tedious and painful maladies without imputi ‘itce. 

Johnson. 

The terms disorder, disease^ and dis~ 
temper, may ho applied with a similar 
dUtiiiction to the mind as well as the 
body. The disorders arc either of a 
temporary or a permanent nature ; but, 
unless speeifietl to the contrary, are 
un lerstood to be temporary : diseases 
consist in vicious habits: omv distempers 
arise from the violent operations of 
passion ; our maladies lie in the injuries 
which the affections occasion. Any 
perturbation in the mind is a disorder: 
avarice is a disease : melancholy is a 
distemper as far as it throws the mind 
out of its bias ; it is a malady us fur as 
it occasions sufferinj^. 

StriUHje disorders an* bred in the mind of tho!«e 
men whuae puMioiii are nut rej'ulalcd by \iitiit*. 

A]>»I 80 N. 

The jenloita man's disease is Of so malignant a 
natiiiu that it cunverts all it takes inlu its ua ii nou- 
rish nient. Aihuson. 

A person that is crazed, thouiflt with pride or ma- 
lice. ia a ai^htvery nioriifying to hnmaii nattirc; but 
when tilt* disfeinper aoscs Irom any Uidi*»cre«*t for 
vouiH of <le\o(iou, it deserves uur compassi m in a 
mure particular muuuer. AnnisoN. 

Love's a malady without a euro. Drydkn. 

TO DISPAKAOK, DETRACT, TRA- 

DVCi:, DliRKECJATE, DEGRADE, 

DECRY. 

DISPARAGE, compounded of dis 
and parage, from par equal, sij^nifies 
to make a thin}r unequal or below what 
it ouj^ht to be. J:)ETRACT, v. To 
asperse. TRADUCE, in Latin traduco 
or transdui'O, signifies to carry from one 
to anotlicr that which is unfavourable. 
DEPRECIATE, from the Latin pre- 
tium a price, sij'nifies to bring down 
the price. DPXrRADE, v. To abase. 
DECRY signifies literally to cry down. 

The idea of lowering the value of an 
object is common to all these words, 
which differ in the circumstances and 
object of the action. Disparagement is 
the most indefinite in the manner: de- 
tract and traduce arc specific in the 
forms by which an object is lowered : 
disparagement respects the mental en- 
dowments and qualifications: detract 
and traduce are said of the moral cha- 
racter; the former, however, in a less 
specific manner than the latter. We 
disparage a man's performance by 


speaking slightingly of it: we detract 
from the merits of a person by ascribing 
his success to chance ; '%e traduce him 
by handing about tales that are unfa^ 
vorable to his reputation : thus authors 
are apt to disparage the writings of 
their rivals; or a soldier may detract 
from the skill of his commander ; or he 
may traduce him by relating scandalous 
reports. 

It is a bard and niro f:ul)>*ct for a man to sneaU of 
liiingelf; it grattirf big own lieurt to gay uuy ifiing of 
disparagement, and tlu.* rtiadi-r'g curg to hoar any 
tiling oil' praige from him. Cow'i.Kr. 

I have very often been tem]ited tow’rili* iiivectives 
upon those w ho have datnu It d bom rny woi ks ; bat 
1 l(M>k upon it as a peeiiliar liappinegg that I huvo 
alway .1 liiiitlered my legeiitmeiits Iruiii proceeding to 
tliia extreiiiity. AnoigoN. 

lloth Homer and Virgil had th«*ir composition! 
usurped by otiicrs ; both weru euvied and tradneed 
during their liveg. Wal>kh. 

To disparage, detract, and traduce^ 
can he applied only to persons, or that 
which is personal ; depreciate, degrade, 
and decry, to wluitevcr is an object of 
esteem ; we depreciate and degrade, 
therefore, things as well as persons, and 
decry things : to depreciate is, however, 
not so strong a term as to degrade, for 
the language wliich is employed to de- 
preciate will be mild compared with 
that used for degrading : wo may de- 
predate an object by implication, or in 
indirect terms ; but harsh and unseemly 
epithets are employed for degrading; 
thus a man may be said to depreciate 
human nature who does not represent 
it us capable of its true elevation ; he 
degrades it who sinks it below the scale 
of rat-ionality. We may dipreriate or 
degrade an individual, a language, and 
the like ; wc decry measures and prin- 
ciples : the formin' two arc an act of an 
individual; the latter ie properly the 
act of many. Some men have such 
perverted notions that they are always 
depreciating whatever is esteemed ex- 
cellent ill the world : they whose inter- 
ests have stifled all feelings of humanity 
have degraded the poor Africans, in 
Older to justify the enslaving of them: 
political partisans commonly decry the 
measures of one parly, in order to exalt 
those of another. 

Tlx* biisinfsn of oiir modUh French author! is to 
depreda'e liuinnu iiaime, and cuiisidcr it under iti 
uoigt appcanuiccg. AODlsON. 

Akcn'tide certainly retained an unnecessary and 
oiitragiHius Z(>,il for what he called and thought It* 
lieity; a zeal which loroetimi*! diggiiiges from the 
world an envious desire of plundering wealth, or 
degrading greatness. Jounsom. 

Ignorant nen are very subject to decry those 
beauties in a celebrated work which they liave not 
eyes to discover AnoisoW. 
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TO DISPARAGE, DEROGATE, 
DEGRADE. 

« DISPARAGE, V. To disparage, 
DEROGATE, in Latin drrogatus, from 
derogOt to repeal in part, signifies to 
take from a thing. DEGRADE, v. To 
abase. 

Disparage is here employed, not as 
the act of persons, but of things, in 
which case it is allied to derogate, but 
retains its indefinite and general sense 
as before : circumstances may disparage 
the performances of a writer; or they 
may derogate from the honours and 
dignities of an individual : it would be a 
high disparageinent to an author to 
have it known that he had been guilty 
of plagiarism ; it derogates from the 
dignity of a magistrate to take part in 
popular measures. To degrade is here, 
as in the former case, a mu<di stronger 
expression than the other two : whatever 
disparages or derogates does but take 
away a part from the value ; but what- 
ever degrades a thing sinks it many 
degrees in the estimation of those in 
whose eyes it is degraded; in this 
manner religion is degraded by the low 
arts of its enthusiast ic professors ; 
whatever tends to the disparagement of 
learning or knowledge does injury to 
the cause of truth; whatever derogates 
from the dignity of a man in any office 
is apt to degrade the office itself. 

The mail who scruples uot breaking his word in 
little things, would not sufler in his own cuiisrionce 
so gre.it pain for failures of consequence, as he who 
thinks every little ofleuoe against truth and justice 
a disparagement. Stkfxk. 

I think we may say, without derogating from 
those wonderful ^lerformances (the Iliad and i'Eneul), 
that there is an unqiiostioniiblu maKnillcence in 
every part of Paradise Lost, and indeed a much 
iprenler than could have been formed ujion any 
Pagan system. Addison. 

Of the mind that can deliberately pollute itself 
with ideal wickedness, for the sake of spreading the 
contagion in society, 1 wish not to conceal or excuse 
the depravity. Such degradation of tlie dignity of 
genius cannot be contemplated but with grief and 
indignation. Johnson. 

DISPARITY, INEQUALITY. 

DISPARITY, from dis and par, in 
Greek trapa with or by, signifies an un- 
fitness of objects to be by one another. 
INEQUALITY, from the Latin <Fquus 
even, signifies having no regularity. 

Disparity applies to two objects 
which should meet or stand in coalition 
with each other: inequality is appli- 
eable to those that are compared with 
each other : the disparity of age, situa- 


tion, and circumstances, is to be con- 
sidered with regard to persons entering 
into a matrimonial connexion ; the ine- 
quality in the portion of labor which is 
to bo performed by two persons is a 
ground for the inequality of their re- 
compense : there is a great inequality 
in the chance of success, where there is 
a disparity 0 ^ acquirements in rival can- 
didates: the disparity between David 
and Goliuh was such as to render tho 
success of the former more strikingly 
miraculous ; the inequality in the con- 
ditions of men is not attended with a 
corresponding inequality in their hap- 
piness. 

Yon formiMly obsfivcd to me, that nothing niado 
a mare lidiouUtUM figure in u inun’H life than the dis 
partly we ofien find in him, sick and well, 1 ’opk 
Inequality of behaviour, either in prosperity or 
adversity, are alike ungrucelul in man that is born 

STtfc.I,K. 

DISPASSIONATE, COOL. 

DISPASSIONATE is taken nega- 
tively, it marks merely the absence of 
passion ; COOL (v. Cool) is taken posi- 
tively, it marks an entire freedom IVom 
passion. 

Those who are prone to be pa.s.sionale 
must learn to be dispassionate ; those 
who arc of a cool temperament will not 
suffer their passions to be roused. Dis- 
passionate solely respects angry or irri- 
table sentiments; cool respects any 
perturbed feeling : when we meet with 
an angry disputant it is necessary to be 
dispassionate, in order to avoid quarrels ; 
in the moment of danger our safety often 
depends upon our coolness. 

As to violence tho lady (Madame d'Acier) has 
inflnitely thi> better of the gentleman (M. de la 
Motte). Nothing can be more |X)Ute, dispassitmate, 
or sensible, than his manner of managing the dis- 
pute. Pope. 

I conceived this poem, and gave loose to a degree 
of resentment, which perhaps I ought not to have 
indulged, but which in a cooler hour 1 cannot alto- 
gether condemn. Cowpkr. 

TO DISPEL, DISPERSE. 

DISPEL, from the Latin pello to 
drive, signifies to drive away. DIS- 
PERSE signifies merely to cause to 
oorac asunder. 

Dispel is a more forcible action than 
to disperse: we destroy the existence 
of a thing by dispelling it ; we merely 
destroy the junction or cohesion of a 
body by dispersing it the sun dispels 
the clouds and darkness ; the wind dis^ 
perses the clouds, or a surgeon disperses 
a tumor. 
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As wlum a western whirlwind, charg'd w'ith storms, 
Dispeti tliu gathering clouds tlnat Notus forms. 

POFK. 

The foe disperg'd, their bravest warriois kill'd. 

Fierce us u whirlwind now 1 8we)it the fii ld. Poei-.. 

Dispel is used ftjguratively ; disperse 
only in the natural sense : gloom, igno- 
rance, and the like, are dispelled; 
books, people, papers, and the like, are 
dispersed. 

The mist of error from his dispc't'd. 

Thro’ all her fraudful arts, in clearest light, 

.'sloth in her uativu form he now beheld. [aiwni. 

TO DISPENSE, DISTRIRUTK, 

DISPENSE, from the Latin pendn, 
to pay or bestow, signifies to bestow in 
tliflbrent (lirt*{;tion.s ; and DISTRI- 
BUTE, from the Latin to bestow, 
signifies the same thing. Dispense is 
an indiscriminate action ; distribute is 
a particularizing acti in : we dispense to 
all ; we distribute to each individually : 
nature dispenses her gifts bountifully 
to all the inhabitants of the earth ; a 
parent distributes among his children 
dilferent tokens of his parental tender- 
ness. Dispense is an indirect action 
that has no immediate reference to tho 
receiver ; distribute is a direct and per- 
sonal action communicated by the giver 
to the receiver: Providence dispenses 
his favours to those who put a sincere 
trust in him ; a prince distributes marks 
i)f his favour and preference among liis 
courtiers. 

Though uaturc weigh our talents, and dispense 
To every man his modicum of seimc; 

Yet niiich depends, na in the tillcr’a toil, 

On riiltiire, aud the aowing of the soil. Cowpkr. 

Pray be no niggard in dhtrihuting my love iden- 
tit'ully Hinong our friends at tho inns of coiiil 

I.I.. 

TO DlSPLllASK, OFFKND, VKX. 

DISPLEASE {v. Dislike, displea- 
sure) naturally marks the contrary of 
pleasing. OFFEND, from tlio Latin 
offendo, signifies to stumble in the way 
of. VEX, in Latin vexo^ is a fre- 
quentative of veho, signifying literally 
to toss up and down. 

These words express the painful sen- 
timent which is ielt by the supposed 
impropriety of another’s conduct. Dis- 
please is not always applied to that 
which personally concerns ourselves; 
although offend and vex have always 
more or less of what is personal in 
them . a superior may be displeased 
with one who is under his charge for 


improper behaviour towards persons in 
general ; he will be offemied with him 
for disrespectful behaviour towards him- 
self or neglect of his interests: circum-* 
stances as well as actions serve to dis- 
pleotse; a supposed intention or design 
is requisite in order to offend ; wo may 
bo displeased with a jperson, or at a 
thing ; one is mostly ojjended with the 
person ; a child may be displeased at 
not having any particular liberty or in- 
dulgence granted to him ; ho may be 
offended with his play-fellow for an act 
of incivility or unkindness. 

Mcantimo imperia' Neptune lienrd llio sound 
Of raging bilhiws 'ireiiking on tho ground; 

Displeas'd and fen ng for his wul’ry reign, 

lie rear'd his awfi head above tho main. Dryden. 

Tho emperor lii iself came running to the place 

in his armour, se\‘ :ely re])roving thein I’ dice 

who hail forsaken ihe place, and grievo dy ({ff'cnilvd 
with those who liad kept such neglige watch. 

Knum.es. 

Di^splease respects mostly the inward 
state of feeling ; offend and vex have 
most regard to the outward cause whu h 
provokes the feeling: a humui.ri^omo 
person may be displeased without any 
apparent cause ; but a captious person 
will at least have some avowed trille for 
which he is offended. Vex expresses 
more than offend; it murks in fact 
fre(|uent efforts to offend^ or the act of 
offendinfjr under aggravated circum- 
stances : wo often unintentionally dis- 
please or offend; hut ho who vexes has 
mostly that object in view in so doing : 
any instance of neglect displeases ; any 
marked instance of neglect offends; 
any aggravated instance of neglect 
vexes. The feeling of displeasure is 
more perceptible and vivid tlian that of 
o[feHce ; hut it is less durable : the 
feeling of vexation is a« transitory as 
that of displeasure, but stronger than 
either. Displeasure and vexation be- 
tray tiiem selves by an angry word or 
hK)k ; offence discovers itself in the 
whole conduct : our displeasure is un- 
justifiable when it exceeds the measure 
of another’s fault ; it is a mark of groat 
weakness to take offence at trifles ; per- 
sons of the greatest irritability are ex- 
posed to the most frequent vexations. 

That fear of displeasing those who ought to lie 
pleased, betrayed him Humetiines into tho other ex- 
treme. CI.ABENDUW. 

Nathan's fable of the poor man and his Iamb liad 
so good an effect ns to convey instruction to the eat 
of a king without offending it. AnnfsuN. 

These terms may all be applied to 
the acts of unconscious agents on the 
mind. 

Y 
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Foul ftights do rather dixpieate, in that they aocite 
the memory of foul things than in the immediate 
objects. Ha CON. 

Gross sins are plainly seen and easily avoided by 
Versous that profess religion. Hut the Indiscreet 
and dangerous use of innocent and lawful things, as 
it does not shock and offend our t'onscienccs, so it is 
diihcvilt to make people at all sensible of the danger 
of it. Law 

Those and a thousand mix’d emotions more, 

From ever-changing views of g(X)d atid ill, 

Form'd iullnitely various, vex tho mind 

With endless storm. Thomson. 

As epithets they admit of a similar 
distinction : it is very displeasing to 
parents not to meet with the most re- 
siiictful Mttentions from children, when 
they give them counsel ; and such con- 
duct on the part of children is highly 
offensive to God : when we meet with 
an offensive object, we do most wisely 
to turn away from it; when we are 
troubled with vexatious affairs, our best 
and only remedy is patience. 

The course of life was nut dis/, leasing to a young 
person : Ibr here was fishing, hilli.irds, liuutiuir, visit* 
ing, and all country uniusemeiits. Nuuth. 

Thu religious tnati fears, the man of honour scorns 
to do an ill action. The latter considers vice as 
soim thing that is beneath him, the ether ns some- 
thing that is offensive to God. GtfARDiA.v. 


dj.spli:asukk, anger, disappro- 

HATION. 

DISPLEASURE, v. Dislike. AN- 
GER. V. Anger. DISAPPROBA- 
TION is the reverse of approbation 
{v. Assent). 

Between displeasure anti anger there 
IS a difference both in the degree, the 
cause, and the consequence, of tho 
feeling : displeasure is always a .softened 
and gentle feeling ; anger is always a 
harsh feeling, and sometimes rises to 
vehemenco and madness. Displeasure 
is always produced by some adequate 
cause, real or supposed ; but may 
be provoked by every or any cause, ac- 
cording to tho temper of the individual ; 
displeasure is mostly satisfied with a 
simple verbal expression; but anger, 
unless kept down with great force, 
always seeks to return evil for evil. 
Displeasure and disapprobation are to 
be compared inasmuch as they respect 
the conduct of those who are under the 
direction of others : displeasure is an 
act of the will, it is an angry sentiment; 
disapprobation is an act of the judg- 
ment, it is an opposite opinion: any 
mark of self-will in a child is calculated 
to excite displeasure; a mistaken choice 
in matrimony may produce disapproba- 
Hon in the parent. 


Man Is the merriest species of the creation ) all 
above or below him are serious; he sees things in a 
(liflereiit light from other buiugs, and finds his mirth 
arising from objects that perhaps cause sumcthiiig 
like pity or displeasure in a higticr nature. Addison. 

From anger in its full import, protracted into 
malevolence and exerted in revenge, arise many of 
the evils t<i which the life of man is exiKised. 

Johnson. 

The Queen Regent’s brothers knew lier secret dis- 
approbation of the violent measures they were driving 
on. Hobsrtsun. 

Displeasure is always produced by 
that which is already come to pass ; 
disapprobation may be felt upon that 
wliich is to take place : a master feels 
displeasure at the carelessness of his 
servant ; a parent expresses his disap- 
robation of his son’s proposal to leave 
is situation : it is sometimes prudent 
to check our displeasure; and mostly 
prudent to express our disapprobation : 
the former cannot be expressed without 
indicting pain ; the latter cannot be 
withheld when required without tho 
danger of misleading. 

They put liim to dcuth in a town of hi« own, 
agaiuiit which he had cxpiessed aevere displeasure 
tor their obiitinate rebelhuu against the king. 

Cl.ARKNDON. 

His lirm <lisiipprobaHon of tho many unpiincipled 
men and iiieuMiri's of those tlayn, and a surly inte- 
grity that nntltteil him for the looseness of tho court, 
contributed to render his situation unhappy. 

North. 


DISPOSAL, DISPOSITION. 

Thkse words derive their different 
meanings from the verb to dispose (v. 
To dispose), to which they owe their 
common origin. DISPOSAL is a per- 
sonal act ; it depends upon the will of 
tho individual : DISPOSITION is an 
act of the judgment; it depends upon 
the nature of tho things. The removal 
of a thing from one’s self is involved in 
a disposal ; the good order of the things 
is comprehended in their disposition. 
The disposal of property is in the hands 
of the rightful owner ; tho success of a 
battle often depends upon the right dis^ 
position of an army. 

In the reign of Henrv the Second, if a man died 
without wife or i<«8uc, the whole of bis property was 
at hit own disposaL Blaokstonb. 

Any difference, whether it be In the disposition, or 
in the figure, or even in the colour of the parts. Is 
highly prejudicial to the idea of indnity. Bussb. 

TO DISPOSE, ARRANGE, DIGEST. 

DISPOSE, in French disposer, Latin 
dhposui preterit of dispono or dis and 
pono, signifies to place apart AR- 
RANGE, V. To class. DIGEST, in 
Latin digestus participle of digero or 
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(its BXidi gero, signifies to gather apart 
with design. 

The idea of a systematic laying apart 
is common to all. and proper to the word 
dispose. We dispose when we arrange 
and digest ; but we do not always 
arrange and digest when we dispose : 
they difter in the circumstances and 
object of the action. There is less 
thought employed in disposing than in 
arranging and digesting ; we may dis- 
pose ordinary matters by simply assign- 
ing a place to each ; in this manner 
trees are disposed in a row, but we 
arrange and digest by an intellectual 
effort ; in the first case by putting those 
together which ought to go together; 
and in the latter case by both separating 
that which is dissimilar, and bringing 
together that which is similar ; in this 
manner books are arranged in a library 
according to their size or their subject; 
the materials for a literary production 
arc digested ; or the laws of the land 
are digested. What is not wanted 
should be neatly disposed in a suitable 
place : nothing contributes so much to 
beauty and convenience as the arrange- 
ment of every thing according to the 
way and manner in which they should 
follow : when writings are involved in 
great intricacy and confusion, it is diffi- 
cult to digest them. 

Then near the altar of the darting king. 

Dispos’d in rank their hcoatorab they bring. Pora. 

There is a proper arrangement of tlie parts of 
elastic bodies, whicli may bo facilitated by use. 

C’hky.vb. 

The murks and impressions of diseases, and (he 
changes and devastations they bring ujwn the inter- 
ual parts, should be very carefully examined and 
orderly digested in the comparative anatomy wo 
speak of. Bacon 

In an extended and moral application 
of these words, we speak of a person’s 
time, talent, and the like, being dis- 
posed to a good purpose; of a roan's 
ideas being properly arranged, and of 
being digested into form. On the dis- 
position of a man’s time and property 
will depend in a great measure his suc- 
cess in life; on the arrangement of 
accounts greatly depends his facility in 
conducting business; on the habit of 
digesting our thoughts depends in a 
great measure correctness of thinking. 

Thus whilit she did her various power diepoae, 

’I'he world was free ftrom tyrants, wars, and woes. 

PaioB. 

When a number of distinct images are collected 
by these erratic and hasty surveys, the fancy is 
I usied in arranging them. Johnson. 

Chosen fiiends, with sense redn'd. 

Learning diges*^( Thomson. 


DISPOSITION, TEMPER. 

DISPOSITION from dispose (v. Tq 
dispose), signifies here the state of being 
disposed. TEMPER, like tempera- 
ment, from the Latin temperamentum 
and tempero to tefiiper or manage, sig- 
nifies the thing modelled or formed. 

These terms are both applied to the 
mind and its bias ; but disposition re- 
spects the whole frame and texture of 
the mind ; temper rasiiecis only the bias 
or tone of the feelings. 

My friond has his eyo more upon tho virtue and 
disposition of his children than tliuir advancement ur 
wealth. .'STECLE. 

The man who lives under an habitual sense of the 
Divine piescnce keeps up u perpetual cheerfulness 
o{ temper. Addison. 

Disposition is permanent and settled ; 
temper may ho transitory and lluctu- 
ating. The disposition comprehends 
the springs and motives of actions ; the 
temper inlluences the action of the mo- 
ment : it is possible and not un frequent 
to have a good disposition with a bad 
temper, and vice versd. 

Akensidu was a young man warm with every no 
(ioii that by nature or accident had been cuniivcted 
with the sound of liberty, and by an ect eiitncily 
which such disposiHons do not easily avoid, a lover 
of contradiction, and no iViend to anything Catu- 
blishcd. Johnson. 

IIo gave much matter in few words, and as he 
geUlum, if ever, lietrayiul a heat of temper, a false 
conclusion might be drawn, that because he con- 
trolled his passions ho disguised his heart. 

CUMDEB1.AND. 

A good disposition makes a man a 
useful member of society, but not 
always a good companion ; a good tem- 
per renders him acceptable to all and 
peaceable with all, but essentially useful 
to none : a good disposition will go fur 
towards correcting tho erfors of temper ; 
but whore there is a bad disposition 
there are no hopes of amendment. 
The disposition is properly said to bo 
natural, the temper is rather acquired or 
formed by circumstances. 

I lamented that any man possessing such a fund 
of iuform'ition, with a beneiolerice.ofsoul that com- 
prehended all mankind, a temper most placid, aud 
a heart mo-t social, should suffer in the world’s 
opinion by that obscurity to which his ill fortune, 
not his natural disposition had reduced him. 

CUMBEKLAMO. 

If the temper be taken for what is 
natural it implies either the physical 
temperament or that frame of mind 
which results from or is influenced 
by it. 

In coffee houses a man of my temper Is in his ele- 
ment, for if he cannot talk he can be still more 
agreeable to his company as well as pleased in him- 
self in bi-iug a hearer. SrsKl.E. 

Y 2 
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DISPOSITION, INCLINATION. 

DISPOSITION in the former sec* 
♦ion is taken for the general frame of 
the mind; in the present ease for its 
particular frame. INCLINATION, 
V. Attachment. 

Disposition is more positive than in- 
clination. We may always expect a 
man to do that which he is disposed to 
do; but we cannot always calculate 
upon his e.xecuting that to which he is 
merely inclined. We indulge a dis- 
position ; we yield to an inclination. 
The disposition comprehends the whole 
state of the mind at the time ; an incli- 
nation is particular, referring always to 
a particular object. After tlie perform- 
ance of a serious duty, no one is ex- 
pected to be in a disposition for laughter 
or merriment: it is becoming i sup- 
press our inclination to laughter in the 
presence of those who wish to be se- 
rious ; we should be carelul not to enter 
into <3ontroversy with one who shows a 
disposition to be unfriendly. When a 
young person discovers any inclination 
to study, there are hopes of his improve- 
ment. 

It is the duty of every man wlio would be true to 
luiatti'ir, to obtain if }K)ssible u dispudtion to be 
pleased. STbKLK. 

Tliere never was a time, Udleve me, wlieii I 
watiiud an inclination to cultivate >our cnU'eni, and 
pruinule your interest. 

Mklmoth's LKri'Kaa ok Cicf.uo. 

TO D1SREC.AUD, NEGLECT, SLIGHT. 

DISREGARD signifies properly not 
to relat’d, NEGLECT, in J^utin neg- 
lect us participle of ncgligo, conii)ound- 
ed of ncc and /ego, not to choose. 
SLIGHT, from light, signilles to make 
light of or set light by. 

Wo disregard the warnings, the 
words, or opinions of others ; we neglect 
their injunctions or their precepts. To 
disregard results from the settled pur- 
pose of the mind : to neglect from a 
temporary forgetfulness or oversight. 
What is disregarded is seen and passed 
over ; what is neglected is generally not 
thought of at the time required. What 
is disregarded does not strike the mind 
at all; what is neglected enters the 
mind only when it is before the eye : 
what we disregard is not esteemed; 
what we neglect is ofteh esteemed, but 
not suflicientlv to be remembered or 

S ractised : a child disregards the pru- 
ent counsels of a parent : he neglects 


to use the remedies which have been 
prescribed to him. 

The new notion that haa prevailed of late vears 
that the Christian relif^iun is little more than a good 
system of morality, must in course draw on a dixre’ 
gard to spiritual exercises. Giasow. 

Beauty's a charm, hut soon the charin vtill pass, 
While lilies lie neglected on the plain ; 

While dusky hyacinths fur use rcunaia. DavoKK. 

Disregard and neglect are frequently 
not personal acts ; they respect the thing 
more than the person ; slight is alto- 
gether an intentional act towards an in- 
dividual. 

You can nut ex|M:ct your son should hav,? any re 
gard Ibrotie wiium he sees yuu slight. Lockk, 

Or towards any object which one has 
heretofore esteemeil or ought to esteem. 

When once dcvoliuu fancies her*elf under the in- 
fluence uf a liivine impulse, it is nu wumler she slights 
human ordinances. Ai>uiso\. 

DISSENSION, CONTENTION, DIS- 
CORD. 

DISSENSION marks either the act 
or the state oi distscnting. CONTEN- 
TION marks the a(‘t of co?t tending {r. 
To contend). DISCORD, v. Conten- 

iion, 

A collision of opinions produces dis- 
sension ; a collision of interests pro- 
duces contention ; a collision of hu- 
mours produces discord. A love of one’s 
own opinion, combined with a disregard 
for the opinions of others, gives rise to 
dissension ; selfishness is the main 
cause o\' coittention ; and an uiigoverued 
temper that of discord. 

At the time the poem we are now tre:itin|j of was 
written, the dissrnsHms uf the barutis, who were then 
so many petty princes, ran very high. AnniMuif. 

Because it is apprehended there maybe great r&n- 
tentiun about preceileuce, the proposer humbly de- 
sires the ussistanou uf the learned. Swirr. 

But shall celestial discord never cease ? 

*ris belter ended in a lasting peace. Drydun. 

Dissension is peculiar to bodies or 
communities of men ; contention is ap- 
plicable mostly, and discord always to 
indiv iduals. A Christian temper of con- 
formity to the general will of those with 
whom one is in connexion would do 
away dissension; a limitation of one's 
desire to that which is attainable by 
legitimate means would put a stop to 
contention; a correction of one’s im- 
patient and irritable humour would 
clieck the progress of discord, Dissen 
si on tends not only to alienate the 
minds of men from each other, but to 
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dissolve the bonds of society ; conten- 
tim is accompanied by anger, ill-will, 
envy, and many evil passions ; discord 
interrupts the progress of the kind af- 
fections, and bars all tender intercourse. 

Civil dissension is u viperous worm 

That ^iiaws the bowels of the commouwealth. 

Shakspkare. 

'I'he ancients made contention the principle that 
i-(‘i)'ned ill the chaos at first and then love, the one 
to express the divisions and the other the union of 
all parties in the middle and cuinmou bund. 

nUKNKT. 

Sec a h.it a scourge is laid upon your hate 

That heav’n finds means to kill your joy with hncl 

And 1, tor winking at \our discords too. 

Have lont a brace ol‘ kinsmen. Suakspkauk. 

DISTANT, FAR, REMOTE. 

DISTANT is employed as an adjunct 
or otherwise ; FAR is used only as an 
adverb. We speak of distant objects, 
or objects being distant. ; but we speak 
of things only as being,/?/;*. Uistant, 
in Latin ///.y/u;;.s‘ conipouiuled of di and 
sfa/hs standing asunder, is employed 
only for bodies at rest ;/(/;*, in German 
fer/it mo^t probably Ironi ^c/atircn par- 
ticiple oi'fahren to go, signifies gone or 
removed away, and is employed for 
bodies either stationary or otherwise ; 
hence we say that a thing is dis^ 
fa at, or it goes, runs, or flies far. 
JJis/ant is used to designate great sj)ace ; 
far only that which is ordinary : astro- 
nomers estimate that the sun is ninety- 
four millions of miles distant from the 
earth ; a person lives not very far oft*, or 
a person is/ar from the spot. Distant 
is used absolutely to express an inter- 
vening space. IIEMOTK, in Latin 
remoius participle of removeo to remove, 
rather expresses the relative idea of 
being gone out of sight. A person is 
said to live in a distant country or in a 
remote corner of any country. 

There is nothing he has made, that ki either so 
distant, so little, or so iaconsiderublc, which he doi>8 
nut essentially inhabit. AunisoN. 

O might a parent’s careful wish prevail. 

Far, far from I lion shotild thy vessels sail. 

And thou from camps remote tlie danger shun, 

hich now, alasl too nearly threats my son. I*opk. 

They bear a similar analogy in the 
figurative application ; when we speak 
of a remote idea it designates that which 
is less liable to strike the mind than a 
distant idea. A distant relationship 
between individuals is never altogether 
lost sight of ; when the connexion be- 
tween objects is very remote it easily 
escapes observation. 


It is u pretty saving ofTlialcs,*' Falsehood is just 
as far distant from the truth ns the ears from the eyes.” 
by which he would intimate that n wdse man would 
not easily give credit to the reports of actions which 
he has not seen. Speotatosi. 

Kqiiiilly remote from the uiidistiuguishing pro* 
fuskni of uncient, uud the parsimonious elegance of 
modern hahits, her house was a schisd for the 
young, and a retreat for the aged. Whitakek. 

TO DISTINGUISH, DISCRIMINATE. 

To DISTINGUISH (v. To abstract) 
is the general, to DISCRIMINATE 
(r. Disceryiment) is the particular 
term : the former is an indelinito, 
the latter a definite action. To dis- 
criminate is ill fact to distinguish 
specifically ; hence we speak of a dis- 
tinction as true or false, but of a dis- 
crimination as nice. We distinguish 
things as to their divisibility or unity ; 
we discrimiftatc thorn as to their in- 
herent properties ; we things 

that are alike or unlike, in onler lo sepa- 
rate or collect them ; we discriminate 
those that are different, for iho purpose of 
separating one from the other: we dis- 
tingnish by means of tho senses as well 
as the understanding; we discriminate 
by the understanding only : we dis- 
tinguish things by their color, or wo 
distinguish moral objc^cts by thoir truth 
or falsehood ; w’e discrimmatc the cha- 
racters of men, or we discriminate their 
merits according to circuiustanccs. 

’Tis cany tn distintjuish by tho night 
Thu culur of the boil, and black Irotii while. 

Duydkn. 

A satire should exjmso nothing but whnt is coiri- 
gibic; ond muko a dim disermination bi-twcen thone 
who aru uud thobo who arc uut the proper uhjvciH tif 
it. Auuxson. 

DISTINGUISHED, CONSPICUOUS, 

NOTED, EMINENT, ILLUSTRIOUS. 

DISTINGUIBHED signifies having 
a mark of distinction by which a thing 
is to be distinguished [v. To abstract). 
CONSPICUOUS, in Latin cnnspicuus, 
from conspirio^ signifies easily to be 
seen. NOTED, from notus known, 
well known. EMINENT, in Latin 
eminens, from emineo or c and maneo 
remaining or standing out above the 
rest. ILLUSTRIOUS, in Latin illus- 
tris, from lustro to shine, shone upon. 

The idea of an object having some- 
thing attached to it to excite notice is 
common lo all these terms. Distin- 
guished in its general sense expresses 
little more than this idea ; the rest are 
but modes of the distinguished. A 
thing is distinguished in proportion as 
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H is distinct or separate from others ; it 
is conspicuous in proportion us it is 
easily seen ; it is noted in proportion as 
it“is widely known. In this sense a rank 
is distinguished; a situation is co/i- 
spicuous ; a place is noted. Persons 
arc distinguished by external marks or 
by characteristic qualities ; persons or 
things are conspicuous mostly from 
some external mark ; persons or things 
are noted mostly by collateral circum- 
stances. A man may be distinguished 
by his decorations, or he may be dis- 
tinguished by his manly air, or by his 
abilities : a person is conspicuous by the 
gaudiness of his dress ; a house is con- 
spicuous that stands on a hill : a person 
is noted for having performed a won- 
derful cure ; a place is noted for its fine 
waters. 

It hat* been observed by some writers that man is 
more distinguished I'rum tlic animal world by de- 
votion than by reason. Aduison. 

'I'ho traros of these dreadful conflagrations are 
^till conspicuous in every corner. Brydonk. 

U|Mm my calling in lately at one of the most 
noted Trmple coflee- houses, 1 found the whole room, 
which was full of young students, divided into seve- 
ral piirties, each of which was deeply euguged in 
some controversy. Budoeli.. 

We may be distinguished for things 
good, bad, or indifterent: we may bo 
conspicuous for our bingularitie.s or that 
which only attracts vulgar notice : wo 
may be noted for that which is bad, and 
mostly for that which is the subject of 
vulgar discourse : we can ho eminent and 
illustrious only for that which is really 
good and praiseworthy ; the former ap- 
plies, however, mostly to those things 
which set a man high in the circle of 
his acquaintance ; the latter to that 
which makes him shine before the 
world. A mai\ of distinguished talent 
will be apt to excite envy if he be not 
also distinguished foi^s private virtue ; 
aifectation is never better pleased than 
w hen it can place itself in such a con^ 
spiemus situation as to draw all eyes 
upon itself: lovers of fame are some- 
times contented to render themselves 
noted for their vices or absurdities: 
nothing is more gratifying to a man 
than to render himself eminent for his 
professional skill: it is the lot of but 
few to be illustriousy and those few are 
very seldom to be envied. 

While public agiiationa allow a few indUidtiaU to 
be uncommonly disttnguished, the general coitdt- 
iion of the public remwn* calamitous and wretched. 

B1.AIR. 

Before the mta stood Pyrrhus, ihreat'ning loud. 
With glitPniig arms eontpictums in the crowd. 

Davpiii. 


Of Prior, minent as ho was both by his abilities 
and station. Very few memorials have iteen left by his 
contemporaries. Johnson. 

Hail, sweet Saturnian soil I of ftuitful grain 
Great parent, greater of illustrious men. Dryden. 

In an extended and moral applica- 
tion, these terms may be employed as 
epithets to heighten the character of an 
object ; valor may be said to be distin- 
guished^ piety eminent, and a name 
illustrious. 

Let your beliaviour towards supeiiors in dignity, 
age, learning, ot &ny distinguished excellence, be full 
of respect, deference, and niodt^sty. 

lv\HL or Chatham. 

It is more than probable that the prince above 
mentioned possessed both thuM; qualifleatiuns (,mu- 
dcbty AUtl assurance) in an eminent degrt'c. 

Addison. 

Next add our cities of illustrious name, 

Their costly labour and stupendous ftame. 

Duydkn. 

DISTRESS, ANXIETY, ANGUISH, 
AGONY. 

DISTRESS, V, Adversity, ANX- 
IETY, in French anxistc^ and AN- 
GUISH, in French angoisse^ both come 
from the Latin ango, anxi to strangle. 
AGONY, in French agonie, Latin 
agonia, Greek aymna, from to 

contend or strive, signifies a severe 
struggle with pain and suffering. 

Distress is the pain felt when in a 
strait from which we see no means of 
extricating ourselves; anxiety is that 
pain which one feels on the prospect of 
an evil. Distress always depends upon 
some outward cause ; anxiety often lies 
in the imagination. Distress is produced 
by the present, but not always immecliate 
evil ; anxiety respects that which is fu- 
ture ; anguish arises from the reflection 
on the evil that is past ; agony springs 
from witnessing that which is imme- 
diate or before the eye. 

Distress is not peculiar to any age ; 
where there is a consciousness of good 
and evil, pain and pleasure, distress 
will inevitably exist from some circum- 
stance or another. Anxiety, anguish, 
and agony, belong to riper years : in- 
fancy and childhood are deemed the 
happy periods of human existence, 
because they are exempt from the anx- 
ieties attendant on every one who has a 
station to fill, and duties to discharge. 
Anguish and agony are species of dis- 
tress, of the severer kind, which spring 
altogether from the maturity of reflec- 
tion, and the full consciousness of evil. 
A child is in distress when it loses its 
mother, and the mother is also in dis- 
tress when she misses her child. The 
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station of a parent is, indeed, that which 
is most proa active, not only of distress, 
but of anxiety, anguish, and agony : 
the mother has her peculiar anxieties 
for her child, whilst rearing it in its 
infant state : the father has his anxiety 
for its welfare on its entrance into the 
world : they both suffer the deepest an- 
guish when their child disappoints their 
dearest hopes, by running a career of 
vice ; not unfrequently they arc doomed 
to suffer the agony of seeing a child 
encircled in flames from which he can- 
not be snatched, or sinking into a 
watery grave from which he cannot be 
rescued. 

How many, rAck’d vritli honest passions, droop 
In deep rolir'd (UstrosHt How many stand 
.\ioiiud tint death-bed of their dearest friends. 

And point the parting anguish! Thomson. 

If you have any aiTectiuii for me, let not your 
nniiety, on my account, injure your health. 

Melmoth’s Lettjcrs or Cicero. 

Tn the anguish of his heart Adam ex])Ostulato8 
with his Creator fur having given him an unasked 
uxihtonce. Addison. 

These are the charming agonies of love, 

WhoFe misery delights. Hut through the heart 
Should jealousy its venom onee diflTusc, 

'Ti.4 then deliglitiul misery no more, 

Hut agony unmixed. Thomson. 


TO DISTRESS, HARASS, PERPLEX. 

DISTRESS, V. Distress. HA- 
RASS, in French harasser, probably 
from the Greek apa<r<ru} to beat, PFIR- 
PLEX, in Latin perplexus, participle 
of perplectdr, compounded of per and 
plector, to wind round and entangle. 

A person is distressed either in his 
outward circumstances or his feelings ; 
he is harassed mentally or corporeally ; 
he is perplexed in his understanding, 
more than in his feelings : a deprivation 
distresses; provocations and ho.stilc 
measures harass ; stratagems and am- 
biguous measures perplex : a besieged 
town is distressed by the cutting off its 
resources of water and provisions ; the 
besieged are harassed by perpetual 
attacks; the besiegers are perplexed 
in all their manoeuvres and plans, by 
the counter-manoeuvres and contriv- 
ances of their opponents ; a tale of woe 
distresses ; continual alarms and inces- 
sant labour harass; unexpected ob- 
stacles and inextricable difficulties per- 
plex. 

O friend I Ulysses* shouts inxade my ear ; 

DUtresTd he seems, and no assistanoe near. Pope. 

Persons who have been long harassed with busi- 
ness and care sometimes imagine that when life de- 


clines, they cannot make thetr retirement firom the 
world too complete. Hi.Aia. 

Would being end with our expiring breath, 

How soon misfortunes would pulTd away. • 
A trifling shock can shiver us to the dust, 
lint th* existence of the immortal soul. 

Futurity’s dark road perplexes slill. Gentekman. 

DISTRIBUTE, ALLOT, ASSIGN, 
APPORTION. 

DISTRIBUTE, in Latin distributus, 
participle of distribuo, or dis apart, anti 
tribuo to bestow, signifies to portion out 
to several. ALhOT,v. Allot. ASSIGN, 
in French assigner, Latin assigno, i. e. 
as or ad and signo to sign, signifies by 
signing or marking, to set out for a par- 
ticular purpose. APPORTION, from 
ap or ad and portion signifies to give 
by way of portion for a particular 
purpose. 

The idea of giving to several is com- 
mon to these terms ; this is the proper 
signification of distribute; but to that 
of the other terms is annexed some o'.ii- 
lification. Distributing is always ap- 
plied to a number of individuals, but 
allotting, assigning, and apportioning 
is the giving either to one or several; 
a sum of money is distributed among a 
number of poor people ; it is allotted, 
assigned, or apportioned to a particular 
individual, or to each individual out of 
a number. Distribute is said properly 
of that which is divided, or divisible 
into any number of parts, as bread is 
distributed in loaves, op money is dis- 
tributed in the way of shillings; al- 
lotted is applied to that which is divi- 
sible into lots, and apportion to that 
which is formed into certain propor- 
tional parts or portions, as to allot land, 
to give a lot of land ; to apportion a sum 
of money, i. e. to give it in certain pro- 
portions. Assign is applied to any dis- 
tinct whole, nut considered either as 
divided or divisible, as to assign a house, 
place, &c. To distribute is to give pro- 
miscuously, without reference to the 
nature of objects or the purpose for 
which they are given ; things may be 
distributed to the worthy or the un- 
worthy, to those who want it or those 
who do not, at the will of the dis- 
tributor or otherwise. To allot is to 
give according to the lots into which 
the thing is divided for a given purpose, 
as to allot land to each cottager; to 
assign is to set apart something that is 
suited to the person or adapted for the 
object proposed, as a prize is assigned 
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to the most meritorious ; a house is 
assigned for the reception of the house- 
less wanderer ; to apportion is to give 
iii a certain proportion according to a 
certain rule, as to apportion rent to 
different houses according to their size 
and value. 

or riches there is no real use except in the 
distribution. Bacon. 

If they found the children lusty and well-favoured, 
they ^'uve order for their education, and allotted a 
certain proportion of land for tlieir maintenance. 

Potter. 

The reverend Nestor ranks his Pylenn bands. 

The horse and chariots to the front assign'd. Poes. 

The nnderw’riter may afterwards recover from 
each of the rest a rate, able satisfaction or 
vtent of the sum which ho has been obli{*ed to pay to 
the assured. I’aiik. 

So in the figurative or moral appli- 
cation, the goods or ills of life arc dis- 
tnbuted by a wise Providence, but often 
in ways or for purposes that arc hidden 
from our view. 

From thence the cup of mortal man he fllln 
niessings to these, to those distributes ill». Pope. 

Particular portions of that which is 
desirable, or the contrary, is at lotted to 
each according to the circumstances of 
the case. 

Kvery one that has been long dead has a due pro- 

f Kirtinn of praise allotted him, in which wliilehe lived 
lis friends were too profuse, and his enenues loo 
sparing. A ouison. 

Offices, duties, properties, and the 
like, are ass^igned according as they 
really are or arc supposed to be suit- 
able. 

You may assign ony proportions you please to 
every part of the liuniuii l>o«iy,uiid 1 undertake that 
a painter shall religiously observe them all, and not- 
withstanding produce, if he pleases, a very ugly 
figure. ' Burke. 

Labour, happiness, misery, or any- 
thing of which only parts can be had, 
may be apportioned. 

Of the happiness and misery of onr present con- 
dition, part IS dfstrihuted by nature, and part is in a 
great measure apportioned by ourselves. Johnson. 

DISTRICT, REGION, TRACT, 
QUARTER. 

DISTRICT, ill Latin ill from 
distringo to bind separately, signifies a 
certain part marked oflf specifically. 
REGION, in Latin regio from rego 
to rule, signifies a portion that is within 
rule. TRACT, in Latin tractus, from 
trahf) to draw, signifies a part drawn 
out. QUARTER signifies literally a 
fourth pai't. 


These terms are all applied to portions 
of country, the former two comprehend- 
ing divisions marked out on political 
grounds ; the latter a geographical or an 
indefinite division: district is smaller 
than a region ; the former refers only to 
part of a country, the latter frequently 
applies to a whole country : a quarter 
is indefinite, and may be applied either 
to a quarter of the world or a particular 
neighbourhood : a tract is the smallest 
portion of all, and comprehends fre- 
quently no more than what may fall 
within the compass of the eye. We 
consider a district only with relation 
to government; every magistrate acts 
within a certain district : we speak of a 
region when considering the circum- 
stances of climate, or the natural pro- 
perties which distinguish different parts 
of the earth ; as the regions of heat and 
cold : wc speak of the quarter simply 
to designate a point of the compass ; as 
a person lives in a certain quarter of 
the town that is north, or south-east, or 
west, &c. ; and so also in an c.\tended 
application, we say, to meet with oppo- 
sition in an unexpected quarter: we 
speak of a tract to designate the land 
that runs on in aline ; as a mountainous 
tract. 

The very inetjnality of representation, which is so 
foolishly complain»‘(l of, is perhaps the vciy thing 
which prevents us from tliinking or auiiug as mem- 
bers for districts.* Burke. 

Betwixt tliose regions and our upper light 

Di'ep forests and iinixmelrablo night 

Possess the middle space. Dryden. 

My timorous muse 

Unambitious tracts pursues. Cowley. 

There is no man in any rank w'ho is always at 
liberty to act as he would incline. In some quarter 
or other he is limited by circuinslaoces. Blaik. 

DISTRUST, SUSPICION, DIFFIDENCE. 

DISTRUST signifies not patting 
trust in (v. Belief). SUSPICION, 
from the Latin suspicion or sub and 
speciot signifies looking at askance, or 
with a wry mind. DIFFIDENCE, 
from the Latin diffido or disJUlo, signi- 
fies having no faith. 

Distrust is ^aid either of ourselves or 
others ; suspicion is said only of others ; 
diffidence only of ourselves : to be dis- 
trustful of a person, is to impute no 
good to him ; to be suspicious of a per- 
son, is to impute positive evil to him : 
he who is distrustful of another's ho- 
nour or prudence,' will abstain from 
giving him his coiifideiice ; he who is sus- 
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picious of another's honesty, will be 
cautious to have no dealings with him. 

The dissolution of two parliameiitH in so short a 
time, and of tho hist iusoabrupt amantiei', raised up 
a general spirit of discoutenlaud dirfrust tluougliuut 
tho kingdom. TfcMri.s. 

Nature itself after it has dune an injury will be 
sus2»cious, and no man can love the person he 

suspects. SUUTK. 

Distrust i.s a particular state of feel- 

ing havitig a specific object ; suspicion 
is an habitual state of leeling, and has 
indefinite objects. 

All panit's had an opinion of his abilities ; few had 
any dii^truxt of his virtues. GutUmik. 

And oft, tliongh wisdom wiiho, suspicion sleeps 
At vviMlotu's i;ate, and to simplicity 
llesigus his charge. Mtvrox. 

As regards one's self, a person may 
(tisirust his own powers lor the execu- 
tion of a particular ofiico, or a distrust 
of liini.se] fin coniptiny ; he has a general 
diffidew'C or he is naturally diffident. 

llefoic stiaiigei'S, I'ltt had something jf the schu- 
lai’s limidiiy and trust. JotiNsoN. 

As an aiMor, Mr. ( hinuiugliiim uldaiued little re* 
pulalioii, for his UiJ/idtnvJ was too great to In* over- 
come. JoHN.M>N. 

TO OISTITRII, lNTi:imUPT. 

DISTURB (V. Cnm7notio?t), IN- 
TERRUPT, from the Latin w ter imd 
runipo, signifies to break in between so 
as to stop the progress. 

We may bo cither inwardly 

or outwardly ; we are interrupted only 
outwardly : our minds may bo disturbed 
by distjuieting re Heel ion .s, or we inuy be 
disturbed in our rest or in our busine.ss 
by unseemly noises ; but we can be in- 
terrupted only in our business or pur- 
suits : the disturbance^ therefore, de- 
pends upon the character of the person ; 
what disturbs one man will not disturb 
another : an interruption is, however, 
something positive ; what interrupts qwq 
person will intetTupt another: the smulL 
est noises may disturb one who is in bad 
health ; illness or the visits of iViends 
will interrupt a person in any of his 
business. 

If aught disturb the tenor of hi» hrcaHt. 

’Tis but the wish to strike before the rest. Pope. 

^ A single word or even an offer at interruption stopt 
him in a moment, though in the middle of a hcntence. 

COMBERLAND. 

The same distinction exists between 
these words when applied to things as 
to persons : whatever is put out of its 
order or proper condition is disturbed; 
thus water which is put into mulioii 
from a state of rest is disturbed : what- 


ever IS stopped in the evenness or regu- 
larity of its course is interrupted ; thus 
water which is turned out of its ordi- 
nary channel is interrupted. . 

Some short couftiscMl speeches show an imtigiiia* 
tioii distuiked witli guilt. Annisox. 

The foresight of tlio hour of death would couti- 
nualiy interrupt the course of human affairs. 

UfcAIR. 

TO DIVIDE, SEPARATE, PART. 

DIVIDE, in Latin divideo, com- 
pounded of di and tho Etruscan eduo, 
from ac and two, signifies to make 
into two. SEPARATE, v. Abstract. 
PART signifies to make into parts. 
That is said to be divided which ha.s 
been or is conceived to bo a whole, that 
is separated which might be joined : an 
army may be divided into two or three 
divisions or portions : the divisions aro 
frequently separated in their march. 
Things may bo divided by anything 
which distinguishes the paris from ono 
another ; they arc sej)arated by disjunc- 
tion of space only. 

Nor « ca8c your sowing till mid winter ends, 

F4ir thiN through twehe briglit signs Apollo guides 
The year, and earth in several dimes diuid-s. 

Dkydk.n. 

Things may be mentally divided, but 
they are separated only corporeally : the 
minds of men are often most divided 
when in person they \xxi3\oix\s>i separated. 

If we divide tho life of most men into twenty 
part.s, we shall tlnd at least nineteen of them tilled 
with gaps and cliusms, which are neithur tilled up 
with pleasure or Imsiness. Auui.son. 

\\ here there is the greatost and most hononrablu 
love, it is sometimes oetter to be joined in death, 
than separated in life. Steki.k. 

To part has an intermediate sense 
between divide and strparate ; to divide 
is properly to make any whole into two 
parts ; to part is to deslVoy the cohesion 
of tv\o or more wholes when joined 
together : a loaf is divided when it is 
cut into two or more pieces ; two loaves 
are parted. Sometimes things are both 
divided and parted in order to be dis- 
tributed ; in this case the distinction is 
the same ; solid things, or what is in a 
mass, is divided ; but things which do 
not lose their integrity are parted: an 
estate is divided; goods or eflects aie 
parted. 

The whole army wai divided into regimenti. 

PoTTE*. 

Prom the Bignod victim crops the curling hair. 

The heralds part it ami the princes share. Pope. 

As disjunction is the common idea 
attached to both separate and joar^, they 
are frequently used in relation to the 
same objects ; things arc mostly said to 
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be parted which are made to be apart 
for any temporary purpose, or by any 
means however slight or trivial ; thus 
rooms may be parted by a partition; 
that is said to be separated which is 
intended to be kept permanently sepa- 
rate. or which ought not to be joined ; 
thus fields are separated by hedges. 

Most of the ancient writers are of opinion that 
Sicily wus formerly joined to the continent in this 
spot, and that the separation must have been made 
by some violent convulsion of the e^h. Uryoonk. 

Learn firom this hint, let this instruct our art. 

Thin taper sticks must horn one centre pari . Oat. 

With regard to persons, pat't desig- 
nates the actual leaving of tlie person ; 
separate is used in general for that 
which lessens the society ; the former is 
often casual, temporary, or partial ; tho 
latter is positive and serious ; the part- 
ing is momentary ; the separation may 
be longer or shorter : two friends part 
in the streets after a casual meeting ; 
two persons separate on the road who 
had set out to travel together : men and 
their wives often part without coming 
to a positive separation : some couples 
are separated from each other in every 
respect but that of being directly parted; 
tho moment oipartvig between friends 
is often more painful than the sepa- 
ration which afterwards ensues. 

I pray let mo retain some room, though never so 
little, in yuiir tlioughtin, during the time uf Huh our 
tepuration . Howki.l. 

Tlio prince pursu’d tho parting deity 

With wor<is like these, •' Ah whither do you fly?” 

Unkind and cruel to deceive your son. DHVDKif. 

TO DIVIDE, DISTRIBUTE, SHAKE. 

DIVIDE, V. To divide j separate. 
DISTRIBUTE, in Latin distributus, 
from distribuo, or dis and tribuo, sig- 
nifies to bestow apart. SHARE, from 
the word shear, and the German 
scheeren, signifies simply to cut. 

The act of dividing does not extend 
beyond the thing divided; that of dis- 
tributing and sharing comprehends 
also the purpose of the action : we divide 
the thing ; we distribute to the person : 
we may divide, therefore, without dis- 
tributing ; or we may divide in order to 
distribute : thus we divide our land into 
distinct fields for our private conveni- 
ence ; or we divide a sum of money into 
so many parts, in order to distribute 
it among a given number of jpersons ; 
on the other hand, we may distribute 
without dividing; for mon^y, books, 


fruit, and many other things may be 
distributed, which require no division. 

Let old TimotheUH yield the prize 
Or both divide the crown ; 

He raised a mortal to the skies. 

She drew an angel down. Dbydih. 

Two urns by Jove’s high throne have ever stood. 

The source of evil one, and one of good; 

Flora thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 
Blessings to these, to those distribute* ills. Pors. 

To s/iare is to make into parts, the 
same as divide, and it is to give those 
parts to some persons, the same as dis- 
tribute; but the person who shares 
takes a part himself; he who distributes 
gives it all to others : a loaf is divided 
in order to be eaten ; bread is distributed 
iti loaves among the poor ; the loaf is 
shared by a poor man with his poorer 
neighbour, or the profits of a business 
are shared by tlie partners. 

Providence has made an eipial distribution of 
natural gilts, whereuf each creature severally has n 
share. L’Bstranok. 

Why grieves my son ? Thy anguish lot me share. 
Reveal the cause, and trust ii parent s care. Poi*e. 

To share may imply either to give or 
receive; to distribute implies giving 
only • we share our own with another, 
or another shares what we have; but 
w'o distribute our own to others. 

Wo render jou llio tenth to be ta’en forth 
Before the common distribution, at your choice. 

Shakshfaiie. 

They will be so much the more careful to deter- 
mino prtJiierly, ns they shall (will) be obliged to 
share the expeusi's of maintuining the masters. 

Melmoth’s Letters or Pwnt. 


DOCILE, TRACTABLE, DUCTILE. 

DOCILE, In Latin docilis frovo doceo 
to teach, is the Latin term for ready to 
be taught. TRACTABLE, from traho, 
denotes the readiness to be drawn. 
One is docile as a scholar ; one is trac- 
table as a child or a servant. Where 
anything is to be learnt docility is 
necessary ; where anything is to be done 
at the call of another tractability is 
required. DUCTILITY, from duco to 
lead, signifies aptness to be led, and is 
applied to tho mind or its powers, which 
yield readily to impressions. 

The Pensiuns are not wholly void of martial spint; 
and if they an* not naturally brave, they are at least 
extremely ducite, and might, with proper diweipline, 
be made excellent soldiers. Sir W. Joncs. 

The people, without being eervile, muet be tract- 
oMe. Burke. 

The will wat then (before the fall) ductile and 
pliant to all the motbus of right reason. South. 

Animals may be said to bo docile and 
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tractable with a like distinction ; inani- 
mate objects, as metals, &c. may bo 
ductile. 

Tli<*ir reiudot^r form their ricliea; these their tents. 
Their rubes, tlicir beds, and all their homely wealth, 
Supply their wliolcsomo fare, and eheertbl cups; 
OI>sfquiou8 at their cull, the docile tribe 
Yield to the sled^te their necks. Thomson. 

They (the Arabian horses) are so tractable and 
familiar lliat they will run from the Holds to tlie call 
of their masters. Goldsmith. 

Tl»o ductile wax with busy hands I mould. Pope. 

DOCTRINE, PRECEPT, PRINCIPLE. 

DOCTRINE, in French doctrine^ 
Latin docinnas from dneea to teach, 
si^^iiifies the thing taught ; PRECEPT, 
from the Latin the thing laid 

clown : PRINCIPLE, in French frin- 
cipe, Latin principium, the beginning 
of things, that is, their first or original 
component parts. 

A doctrine requires a teacher ; a pre^ 
cept requires a superior with authority ; 
a pi'inciple requires only a maintainer 
or holder. A doctrine is always framed 
by some one ; a precept is enjoined or 
laid down by some one ; a principle lies 
in the thing itself. A doctrine is com- 
posed of principles ; a precept rests upon 
principles or doctrines. Pythagoras 
taught the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis, and enjoined many precepts on 
his disciples for the regulation of their 
conduct, particularly that they should 
abstain from eating animal food, and 
be only sdont hearers for the first five 
years of their scholarship : the former of 
these rules depended upon the pre- 
ceding doctrine oi the sours transmigra- 
tion to the bodies of animals ; the latter 
rested on that simple principle of edu- 
cation, the entire devotion of the scholar 
to the master. We are said to believe 
in doctrines ; to obey precepts ; to im- 
bibe or hold principles. Doctrine is 
that which constitutes our faith ; pre- 
cepts are that which directs the prac- 
tice : both are the subjects of rational 
assent, and suited only to the matured 
understanding : principles are often ad- 
mitted without examination; and im- 
bibed as frequently from observation 
and circumstances, as from any direct 
personal efforts ; children as well as men 
acquire principles. 

This seditious, UDconstitutional doctrina of elect* 

kingsis now publicly taught, avowed, and printed. 

Pythamras's first rule directs ns to worship tlie 
gods, as Is ordahied by law, for that is the most na- 
tural iuterpretatipn of the precept. Apdkon. 


If the principles of the rovolutlon of 1688 are any- 
where to be found, it is in the Statute called tlie 
« Declaration of I^i^ghts.” Bvrki. 

DOCTRINE, DOGMA, TENET. 

A DOCTRINE originates with an 
individual. DOGMA, from the Greek 
Soy pa and SoKtta to think, signifies some- 
thing thought, admitted, or taken for 
granted ; this lies with a body or num- 
ber of individuals. TENET, from the 
Latin kJieo to hold or maintain, signi- 
fies the thing held or maintained, and 
is a species of principle (v. Doctrine) 
specifically maintained in matters of 
opinion by persons in general. A doc- 
trine rests on the authority of the in- 
dividual by whom it is framed; the 
doffmu on the authority of the body by 
whom it is maintained ; a te7tet rests on 
its own intrinsic merits. Many of the 
doctrines of our blessed Saviour are 
held by faith in him ; they are subjects 
of persuasion by the exercise of our ra- 
tional powers ; the dogmas of the Ho 
inish church are admitted by none but 
such as admit its authority : every sect 
has its peculiar tenets. 

nupijictis’d ho to fawn or seek for pow'r 
By doctrines rusliion'd to the varjiug hour; 

Far other aims his luMirt had Icarn’d to pri/e, 

More skill’d to raiso the wiutchud, than to rise. 

Goldsmith. 

There are in England abundanceof men whutolu 
talc in the true spirit of toleration. They thiitk the 
dogmas of ndigiou, though in diflerent degrees, are 
all of moment, and that umongst them there is, as 
amoiight all things of value, a just ground of prel'er- 
enre. Bukke. 

One of the puritanical tenets was the illegality of 
all games of chance. JoiiNsoH. 

TO DOUBT, QUESTION. 

DOUBT, in French* douter, Latin 
duhito from dubius and duo two, sig- 
nifies to have two opinions. QUES- 
TION, in Latin qucesiio, from quatro 
to inquire, signifies to make a question. 

Both these terms express the act of 
the mind in staying its decision. Doubt 
lies altogether in the mind ; it is a loss 
active feeling than question: by the 
former we merely suspend decision ; by 
tho latter we actually demand proofs in 
order to assist us in deciding. We may 
doubt in silence: we cannot question 
without expressing it directly or indi- 
rectly. He who suggests douots docs it 
with caution: he who makes a ques- 
tion throws in difficulties with a degree 
of confidence. Doubts insinuate them- 
selves into the mind oftentimes involun- 
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tarily on the part of the doubter; ques- 
tions are always made with an express 
design. Wc doubt in matters of ge- 
neral interest, on abstruse as well as 
common subjects : we question mostly 
in ordinary matters that are of a per- 
sonal interest : we doubt the truth of a 
position ; we question the veracity of an 
author. The existence of mermaids was 
doubted for a great length of time ; but 
the testimony of creditable persons who 
have lately seen them, ought now to 
put it out of all doubt. When the 
practicability of any plan is ques- 
lionadt it is unnecessary to cuter any 
farther into its merits. 

Fur uiy I think tlu* beiny of a (Joii ia fiio liUle 
tu l)u tioubfad, that 1 tliiuk it is ulmost tia* only 
ti'utli we ute sure of. Addison. 

Our buslnfss in tlio fiHd of liijht 
Is nut tu quvstiun, hut tu [uovo uui might. Pope. 

The doubt is fretpiently confined to 
the individual ; the question fretjuently 
respects others. We donhl whether we 
siuill bo able to succeed ; we question 
anuther's right to interfere : we doubt 
whether a thing will answer the end 
proposed ; we question the utility of any 
one making the attempt. There are 
many doubtful cases in medicine, where 
the phy.sieian is at a loss to decide ; 
there are many questionable measures 
proposed by those who arc in or out of 
power which demand cniisidcration. A 
disposition to doubt everything is more 
iinmieal to the cause of truth, than the 
readiness to believe everything; a dis- 
])ositiun to question whatever is said or 
done by others, is much more calcu- 
lateil to give offence than to prevent 
deception. 

Vile bliruhs uro shurii for browzi* ; tow'ring height 
Uf uiictuuiis trees are turehes fur the night; 

And hbull we doubt (indulging easy sluLli) 

Tu sow, to set, und to reform their growth? 

Dryden. 

You know me well, and lierciii s^teiid hut time 
To wind alKiut iny love with circuiii»tunce, 

And out oi' doubt you do me now mure wroug, 

In making question of my uttermost, 

Thau if you hud made waste of all 1 have. 

SShaksveare. 

DOUBT, SUSPENSE. 

DOUBT respects that which we 
should believe ; SUSPENSE that which 
wo wdshjto know or ascertain. We are 
in doubt for the want of evidence ; we 
are in suspense for the want of certainty. 
Doubt interrupts our progress in the 
attainment of truth ; suspense impedes 
us in the attainment of our objects: 


the former is connected principally with 
the understanding ; the latter acts alto- 
gether upon the hopes. . We have our 
doubts about things that have no regard 
to time ; we are in suspense about what 
is to happen in future. Those are the 
least inclined to doubt who have the 
most thorough knowledge of a subject ; 
those are the least exposed to the un- 
pleasant feeling of suspense who confine 
their wishes to the present. 

Gold iii n wondorful clearer uf the iiuderstanding ; 
it dissipates every doubt and scrujde in un instunt. 

Addison. 

Tho huudlo of buy on either side striking his (the 
ass’s) sight and smell in the same ]>rupurtiuti. wmild 
keep him iii per]ietual suspense. Addison. 

DOUBTFUL, DiJHlOUS, UNCERTAIN, 
riiKCARIOUS. 

The DOUBTFUL admits of doubt 
{V. Doubty suspense) ; the DUBIOUS 
creates doubt or suspense. The doubt- 
ful is said of things in which we are rc' 
quired to have an opinion ; the dubious 
respects events and things that must 
speak for themselves. In doubtful 
cases it is advisable for a judge to lean 
to the side of mercy ; while the issue of 
a contest i^tlubious, all judgment of the 
parties, or of the case, must be carefully 
avoided. 

Th« Greeks with slain Tlepolemus retiiM, 

Wlio^e f.ill riysscs view’d willi fury lirM: 

Doubtful if Jovu's great son he should puisue. 

Or pour hU MMigeunce ou tho Liuiuti crow. l*ui>E. 

At tho lower end uf tho room is to ho a side^tahle 
for persuiis ol great fame, hut dubious exiHieiiee ; 
such as Hercules, Tlieseus, iEiieas, Achilles, llcetoi', 
and others. Swikt. 

Doubtful and dubious have always a 
relation to the person forming the opi- 
nion on the subject in question; UN- 
CERTAIN and PRECARIOUS are 
epithets which designate the q^ualiiics 
of the things themselves. Wliate\er 
is uncertain may from that very cir- 
cumstance he doubtf ul or dubious to 
those who attempt to determine upon 
them ; but they may be designated for 
their uncertainty without any regard 
to the opinions which they may give 
rise to. A person’s coming may be 
doubtful or uncertain; the length of 
his stay is ofiener described as uncer- 
tain than as doubtful. The doubtful 
is opposed to that on which we form a 
positive conclusion, the uncertain to 
that which is definite or prescribed. 
The efficacy of any medicine is doubt- 
ful ; the manner of its operation may he 
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uncertain. While our knowledge is 
limited, wc must expect to meet with 
many things that are doubtful; as 
everything in the world is exposed to 
change, and all that is future is entirely 
above our control, we must naturally 
expect to find everything uncertaint but 
what we see passing before us. 

I am {4l«>a8t>d with u frame of four lights, doubtfitl 
wheth«>r tiio fow pines it cuntaiua will over 1)0 worth 
a farthing. Cowpxb. 

Nuur old Autaiulrns, and at Ida's foot. 

The tiinUer of tlio sacred grovo we cut ; 

And build our fleet, uncertain yet to find 
What place the gods for our repose assign'd. 

Day DEN. 

PRECARIOUS, from the Latin 
precarius and precor to pray, signifies 
granted to entreaty, depending on the 
will or humour of another, whence it is 
applicable to whatever is obtained from 
others. Precarious is the highest spe- 
cies of uncerlainhj, applied to such 
things as depend on future casualties in 
opposition to that which is fixed and de- 
teriuiiicd by <lesign. The weather is 
uncertain ; the subsistence of a person 
who has no stated income or source of 
living must bo precarious. It is un- 
certain what day a thing may take 
place, until it is determined ; there is 
nothing more precarious than what de- 
pends upon the favors of princes. 

Tim frequent disapjiointments iuciduntto hunting, 
induced men tu ctt.iiilish a {lermaueiit pru))(>rty in 
tlicir fiocks and iierds, in order tu sustain ihemselvus 
ill a less precarious maunvr. UnACaM'uNE, 

TO DRAW, DRAG, HAUL, OR HALE, 
PULL, PLUCK, TUG. 

DRAW comes from the Latin traho 
to draw, and the Greek ^pacreno tu lay 
hold of. DRAG is a variatijn of draw. 
H AU L or HALE answers to the Greek 
e\K(it to draw. PULL is in all proba- 
bility connected with pello to drive or 
thrust. PLUCK is in the German 
p/luchen, &c. ; and TUG answers to 
the German ziehen to pull or draw. 

Draw expres.^os here the idea com- 
mon to the three first terms, namely, of 
putting a body in motion from behind 
oneself or towards oneself; to drag is to 
draw a thing with violence, or to draw 
that which makes resistance ; to Itaul is 
to drag it with still greater violence. 
We draw a cart ; we drag a body along 
the ground; or haul a vessel to the 
shore. To pull signifies only an effort 
to draw witiiout the idea of motion: 
horses pull scry long sometimes before 


they can draw a heavily laden cart up 
hill. To pluck is to pull with a sudden 
twitch, in order to separate; thus fea- 
thers are plucked from animals. To 
tug is to pull with violence ; thus men 
tug at the oar. 

Furious he said, and tow'rd the Grecian cibw 
(Stus'd by the crest) the uuhiippy warrior drew ; 
Struggling ho follow’d, while tlf embroider'd thong, 
That ty’d his htdmet, dragtfd the chief along. 

rovK. 

Some hoisting levers, some the wheels prepare. 

And fa.sten to the hurses feet; the rest 
With cables haul along the unwieldy beast. 

Drydkn. 

Two magnets ore placed, one of them in the roof 
and the other iii the Hour of Mahomet’s burying 
place at Meuea, and pull the impostor’s iron eolliii 
with such an uiniui ulti action, that it hangs in liie 
air buiwecn both of them. Addison. 

Kveii children follow’d with endearing wile. 

And pluck'd his gown to share the good man's smile. 

Golds mitii. 

Clcui-’d as I thought, arid fully fix'd at length 
To leurti the cuti.su, 1 tttiji/'d with all tny stieiigtli. 

DtlVUKN. 

In the moral application of tlie word.s 
we may bo said to Ixt drawn by anything 
which can act on the mind to bring us 
near to an object; we are dragged only 
by means of force ; we pull a thing to- 
wards us by a direct effort. To hanl^ 
plucky anil t^S ai'e seldom used but in 
the physical application. 

Hither wo sail’tl, a vtdmitary throng, 

To aM'Mgc u private, not u public artnig; 

What else to Troy llie as.scniljli*d nations draws, 

Rul tiiino— uugraUd'ul I and thy brotlier’s cuum*. 

Poi*K. 

"ris lung since I for my ceU'stial wife, 

I.rt>ath'd by Ute gods, havo drnyg'd a lingering lifr. 

I’OI'K. 

Hear this, remember, and our fury dread. 

Nor pull til' unwilling vengeance on thy head. 


DREAM, REVERIE. 

DREAM, in Dutch drom, &c. in the 
Celtic drem a sight, is connected with 
the Greek Upafia a fable, and the wurtl 
roam, signifying to wander, in Hebrew 
ro/n to be agitated. REVERIE, in 
French reverie, like the English rave, 
and the Latin rafjies madness, signifies 
that which is wandering or incoherent. 

Dreams and reveries are alike op- 
posed to thu reality, and havo their 
origin in the imagination; but the 
former commonly passes in sleep, and 
the latter when awake : the dream may 
and does commonly arise when the 
imagination is in a sound state; the 
reverie is the fruit of a heated imagina- 
tion; dreams come in the course of 
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nature; reveries are the consequence 
of a peculiar ferment. 

When the term dream is applied to 
the act of one that is awake, it admits 
of another distinction from reverie. 
They both designate what is confounded, 
but the dream is less extravagant than 
the reverie. Ambitious men please 
themselves with dreams of future great- 
ness ; enthusiasts debase the purity of 
the Christian religion by blending their 
own wild reveries with the doctrines of 
the Gospel. He who indulges himself 
in idle dreams lays up a store of disap- 
pointment for himself when he recovers 
his recollection, and finds that it is 
nothing but a dream : a love of singu- 
larity operating on an ardent min<l will 
too often lead men to indulge in strange 
reveries. 

(iiiy’s friendfl persuaded him to sell his simre of 
Soutl'i-Si*a stuck, but he dreamed of dignity and 
s)ilondur, and coukl not bear to obstruct his own 
i'uitunc. Johnson. 

I continued to sit motionless with my eyes fixed 
ui>(>n the curtain some inuinonts after it fell. When 
I w as roused from my reverie 1 found myself almost 
alone. Hawkesworth. 

DREGS, SEDIMENT, DROSS, SCUM, 
REFUSE. 

DREGS, like the German dreck dirt, 
signifies the dirty part which separates 
from a liquor. SEDIMENT, from 
sedeo to sit, signifies that which settles 
at the bottom. DROSS is probably 
but a variation of dregs. SCUM, in 
the German sc/iaum, signifies the same 
as foam or froth. REFUSE literally 
that which is refused or thrown away. 

All these terms designate the worth- 
less part of ai?y body; but dregs is 
taken in a worse sense than sediment : 
for the dregs is that which is alto- 
gether of no value ; but the sediment 
may sometimes form a necessary part 
of the body. The dregs are mostly a 
sediment in liquors, but many things 
are a sediment which are not dregs. 
After the dregs are taken away, there 
will frequently remain a sediment; the 
^regs are commonly the corrupt part 
which separates from compound liquids, 
as wine or beer ; the sediment consists 
of the heavy particles which belong to 
all simple liquids, not excepting water 
itself. The dregs and sediment separate 
of themselves, but the scum and dross 
are forced out by a process ; the former 
from liquids, and the latter from solid 
bodies rendered liquid or otherwise. 


Dross is applied to solid bodies in the 
same sense as scum, being that which 
remains after the purifying; as the 
dross of corn after thrashing and clean- 
ing. Refuse, as its derivation implies, 
is always said of that which is inten- 
tionally separated to be thrown away, 
and agrees with the former terms only 
inasmuch as they express what is 
worthless. With this distinction they 
are figuratively applied to moral objects. 

EpitttixiPs of history are the corruptions and moths 
that have fretted and corrwled many bound and ex- 
cellent bodies of history and reduced them to lia<e 
and uupruiltuble nregs. Hacon. 

For it is not bare a»itatiou, but llie sediment at 
the bottom that troubles ami defiles the water. 

South. 

For the composiiion too, I admit the Al/'eriuo 
coniniunity resemble ibnf of Fnince, being formed 
out of tlu5 very ATum, scandal, disgrace, and pest of 
the Turkish Asia. Bvrkk. 

Now cast your eyes around, while I dissolve 
The mist and film that mortal eyes involve: 

Purge from your sight the dross, tiiid make you see 
The shape of each avenging deity. bsYUEN. 

Next of his men and ships he makes review. 

Draws out the bo<>t and ablest of the crow; 

Down with the falling stream tlie refuse run 
To raise with joyful news his drooping son. 

Dryden, 

DULL, GLOOMY, SAD, DISMAL. 

DULL, in the low German high 
German toll mad, Welsh dol, dwl, 
foolish, &c., denotes properly a defect 
in the intellect. GLOOMY is con- 
nected with the German glomm, signi- 
fying the same as tarnished. fclAD 
is probably connected with sedate and 
.settled, signifying as much as sedate 
sorrow. DISMAL, compounded of dis 
and mal or malus, signifies very evil. 

When applied to natural objects, dull 
and gloomy denote the want of necessary 
light or life : in this sense metals are 
more or less dull according as they are 
stained with dirt: the weather is either 
dull or gloomy in different degrees ; 
that is, dull when the sun is obscured 
by clouds, and when the atmo- 

sphere is darkened by fogs or thick 
clouds. Dismal denotes not merely the 
want of that which is necessary, but 
also the presence of that which is re- 
pugnant to the senses; as a glare of 
light or a sound may be dismal. A 
room is dull, gloomy, or dismal, accord- 
ing to circumstances: it is dull if the 
usual quantity of light and sound be 
wanting; it is gloomy if the darkness 
and stillness be very considerable ; it is 
dismal if it have only light enough to 
show its wretchedness ; in this sense a 
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dungeon is a dismal abode. Sad is not 
applied so much to sensible as moral 
objects, in which sense the distressing 
events of human life, as the loss of a 
parent or a child, is justly denominated 
sad. 

While man la a rotaiuor to the elements and a so* 
jourui'r in the bcKly, it must be content to submit its 
own (|uick.uess and spirituality to the dulness of its 
vehicle. South. 

Achilles' wrath, to (i recce tlie direful spring 
Of woes unuumbei’d, heav'iily {{nddosa, Bing I 
That wrath which hurl'«l t«j Pluto’s gloami/ reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs uatimely slain. Popr. 

For nine long nights, through all the dusky air 
The pyre's thick flaming shot a dismal glare. Pops. 

Henry II. of France, by a splinter unhappily thrust 
into Ilia e)e at a solemn juating, was sent out of the 
worl I by a sad but very accidental death. South. 

In regard totho frame of mind which 
is designated by these terms, it will be 
easily perceived from tho above expla- 
nation. As slight circumstances pro- 
duce dulnesSi any change, however 
small, in the usual How of spirits may 
he termed dull. Gloom weighs heavy 
on the mind, and gives a turn to the 
rcllcctions and tho imagination : de- 
sponding thoughts of futurity will spread 
a frloom over every other object. Sad 
indicates a wounded state of the heart ; 
feelings of uumixed pain. 

A roan 

So duUt so (lead in look, so woe-begone. 

SHAKSPSAaX. 

Neglect spreads gloominess upon their humour and 
makes ilicm grow sullen and iinconvorsiblo. 

COLLIBB. 

Six bravo comjianions from each ship we lost, 

With sails outspread we lly tho unequal stiitb, 

Snd for their loss, but joy till of our life. Prior, 


DURABLE, LASTING, PERMANENT. 

DURABLE is said of things that 
are intended to remain a shorter time 
than that which is LASTING: and 
PERMANENT expresses less than 
durable. Durable, from the Latin 
durus hard, respects the texture of 
bodies, and murks their capacity to hold 
out; la.ding, IVom the verb to last or 
the adjective last, signities to remain 
the last or longest, and is applicable 
only to that which is supposed of the 
longest duration. Permanent, from the 
Latin permaneo, signifies remaining to 
the end. 

Durable is naturally said of material 
substances ; and lasting of those which 
are spiritual ; although in ordinary dis- 
course sometimes they exchange offices : 
permanent applies more to the affairs of 
men. That which perishes ((uickly is 


not durable : that which ceases quickly 
is not lading ; that which is only for a 
time is not permanent. Stone is more 
durable than iron, and iron than wood : 
in the feudal times animosities between 
families used to be kisting : a clerk has 
nut a permanent situation in an office. 

If writings bothu4 dumble, and maypass from ag(^ 
to age, through the whulu course of time, how careful 
ahuiild an author he of not committing any tiling to 
print that may corrupt {loaterity. ADDiaoH. 

I must deaire my fair readers to give a proper di- 
rection to their being admired : in order to whicli they 
must endeavour to make themselves tho objects of a 
reasonable and lasting admiration. Avdison. 

Land comprehends all things in law of a perma- 
nent sub.staiitial nature. llr.AOKSTONE. 

DURABLE, CONSTANT. 

DURABILITY (i\ Durable) lies in 
the thing. CONSTANCY (^^ Con- 
stancif) lies in tho person. What is 
durable is so from its inherent pro- 
perty ; what is constant is so by tho 
power of the mind. No durable con- 
nexions can be formed where avifieo 
or lust prevails. 

Some states have suddenly emerged, and even in 
the depthsof their calamity have laid the ruuiidation 
ofa towering and durable greatness. Hurkk. 

.‘<inco we cannot promise ourselves eon«funt health, 
let us endeavour at such a temper, as may be our 
bust support in the decay of it. Stbbi.b. 

DURATION, TIME. 

In the philosophical sense, according 
to Mr. Locke, TIME is, that mode of 
DURATION which is formed in the 
mind by its own power of observing and 
measuring the passing objects. In the 
vulgar sense, in which duration is sy- 
nonymous with time, it stands for tho 
tiiiio of duration, and is, more particu- 
larly applicable to the objects which are 
said to last time . being employed in 
general fur whatever passes in the 
world. 

Duration comprehends the beginning 
and end of any portion of time, that is 
the how long of a thing ; time is em- 
ployed more frequently for the particular 
portion itself, namely, the time when : 
wo mark the duration of a sound from 
the time of its commencement to the 
titne tliat it ceases ; tho duration of a 
prince's reign is an object of particular 
concern to his subjects if ho be either 
very good or the reverse ; the time in 
which he reigns is marked by extraor- 
dinary events: the historian computes 
the duration of reigns and of events in 
onler to determine the antiquity of a 
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nation; lie fixes the exact tima when 
each person begins to reign un<l when 
lie dies, in order to determine the num- 
ber of years that each reigned. 

I think nnotlicr probablo conjecture (respecting 
the soul's linmi>rta;ity) may bo raised from our ap- 
pi'tite to dwation itself. .Stkei.e. 

The time of tlie f(K)l is long bocniiio ho docs not 
know whnt to <lo with it ; that of the wise Aaii, be- 
cause he distinguishes every moment of it with useful 
or amuHiug thoughts. Addison. 

DUTIFUL, OBEDIENT, RESPECTFUL. 

DUTIFUL signifies full of a sense 
of duty or full of what bolontrs to duty. 
OBEDIENT signifies ready lo obey. 
IIESFECTFUL signifies literally full 
ol respect. 

The obedient and respectful are but 
modes of the dutiful: we may be 
dutiful without being either obrdient or 
respectful; but we are so far dutiful 
as wo are either obedient or respectful. 
Duty denotes what is due from one 
lieing to another ; it is independent of 
all circumstances : obedience and re^ 
sped are relative depending upon 

tho character and station of individuals: 
as wo owe to no one so much as to our 
parents, we are said to bo dutiful to no 
earthly being besides ; and in, order to 
deserve the name of dutiful, a child 
during tho period of his childliood ought 
lo make a parent’s will to be his law, 
and at no I'uture jicriod ought that will 
ever to be an object of indilTerenee : we 
may be obedietU and respectful to others 
besides our parents, although to them 
obedience and respect are in tho highest 
degree and in the first case due ; yet 
servants are enjoined to be obedient to 
their musters, wives to their husbands, 
and subjects to their king. Eespectful 
is a term of still greater latitude than 
either, for as the characters of men as 
much as their stations demand respect, 
there is a respectful deportment due 
towards owTy superior. 

For one cruel luirent we meet with a thousaml rni- 
dutiful children. Addison. 

The o6c'b>*r<? of chililren to their parents is tho 
Imsitt of uU government, and set f«»tb ii'.the raeusuro 
of tlmt obedience which we owe to those whom Pro- 
vidence has placed over us, Addison. 

Lot your behaviour towards your superiors in 
dignity, ago, loaruing, or any disiinguishcd excel- 
leuco, be full of respeci and deference. 

Eakd or ('hath AX. 

DUTY, OBLIGATION. 

DUTY, as we see in the preceding 
section, consists altogether of what is 


right or due from one being to another. 
OBLIGATION, from the Latin obligo 
to bind, signifies the bond or necessity 
which lies in the thing. ' 

All duty depends upon moral obliga- 
tion which subsists between man and 
man. or man and his Maker ; in this 
abstract .sense, tlierelbre, there can he 
no duty without a previous obligation, 
and where there is an obligation it in- 
volves a duty ; but in the vulgar accep- 
tation, duty is applicable to the conduct 
of men in their various relations; ohii- 
gation only to particular circumstances 
or inodes of action ; we have duties to 
perform as parents and children, as 
husbands and wives, as rulers and sub- 
jects, as neighbours and citizeii-s: the 
debtor is und(?r an obligation lo dis- 
charge a debt ; and lie who has promised 
is under an obligation to fulfil his 
promise} : a conscientious man, there- 
fore, never loses siglitofthe obligations 
wliich he has at dillerent limes to dis- 
charge. Tho duty is not so peremptory 
as the obligatio7i ; the obligation is not 
so lasting as the duty: our affections 
impel us to the discharge of duty ; in- 
terest or necessity impels us to the 
discharge of an obligation: it may 
therefore soinotimes happen that the 
man whom a sense of duty cannot 
actuate to do that which is right, will 
not bo able to withstand the obligation 
under which he has laid himself. 

The waj.H of Ilfav'n, JudgM by ii private breast. 

Is often what’s our private interest, 

Ami Ihercfore tho-.e who wouhl that will obey. 
Without their interest must their duty weigh. 

Urtdxn. 

No man can be under an oblignUun to believe any 
thing, who hath not sufliciunt means whereby he may 
he assured that sucii a thing is true. Tilloi son. 


E. 

EAGER, EARNEST, SERIOUS. 

EAGER, V. Avidity, EARNEST 
most probably comes from the thing 
earnest, in Saxon thornest a pledge, or 
token of a person’s real intentions, 
whence the word has been employ ed to 
qualify the state of any one’s mind, as 
settled or fixed. SERIOUS, in J..atin 
serins or sine risu, signifies without 
laughter. 

Eager is used to qualify the desires 
or passions; earnest to qualify the 
wishes or sentiments ; the former has 
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either a physical or moral application, 
the latter altogether a mural applica- 
tion : a child is eager to get a plaything ; 
a hungry pei*sou is eager to get tbod ; a 
covetous man is eager to seize whatever 
comes within his grasp: a person is 
earnest in solicitation ; earnest in ex- 
hortation ; earne#/ in devoti m. Eager- 
ness is mostly faulty, it cannot be too 
early restrained in children. 

With joy the ambitious ytmtli lu« motlwr heard. 
And, tfayei* for the journey, aoou prepaiM. 

Dryokk. 

Whence this term is with particular 
propriety applied to brutes. 

The panting steeds impatient fury breatlie. 

Hut snort and tremble at tile gulf betieatli ; 

Fngcr they view'd the prospeet dark anti deep. 

Wist was the leap, and ncadlong hung the steep. 

I’OPK. 

Earnestness is always taken in the 
good sense for the inward conviction of 
the mind, accompanied with the warmth 
of the heart in a good cause. 

Then even superior to ambition, we 

With enrnest eye anticipate those scenes 

Of happiness and wonder. Thomson. 

A person is said to bo earnest^ or in 
earnest ; a person or thing is said to bo 
serious : the former characterizes the 
temper of the mind, the latter charac- 
terizes the object itself. In regard to 
persons, in which alone they are to be 
compared, earnest expresses more than 
serious; the former is opposed to luke- 
warmness, the latter to unconceriied- 
ness : we are earnest as to our wislies 
or our persuasions ; we are serious as to 
our intentions: the earnestness with 
which we address another depends upon 
the force of our conviction ; the serious- 
ness with which we address them de- 
pends upon our sincerity, and the nature 
of the subject : the preacher earnestly 
exhorts his hearers to lay aside then- 
sins ; ho seriously admonishes those 
who are guilty of irregularities. 

He which prayeth in duo sort is thereby made tlie 
more attentive to hear, and he which lieareUi the 
more earnetf to pray, for the time which we bestow 
as well in the one as the other. • IIoohkr. 

It is hardly imssible to sit down to the teriout 
perusal of Virgll s works, but a man shall rise more 
disposed to virtue and goodness. WalbU. 

EARNEST, PLEDGE. 

In the proper sense, the EARNEST 
iv. Eager) is given as a token of our 
beiug in earnest in the promise w« have 
made; the PLEDGE, in all probability 
from plico to fold or implicate, signifies 
a security by which we are engaged to 


indemnify for a loss. The earnest has 
regard to the confidence inspired ; the 
pledge has regard to the bond or tie 
produced : when a contract is only ver- 
bally formed, it is usual to give earnest ; 
whenever money is advanced, it is 
common to give a pledge. 

In the figurative application the terms 
bear the same analogy : a man of genius 
sometimes, though not always, gives an 
earnest in youth of his future great- 
ness ; children are the dearest pledges 
of affection between parents. 

Nature him wove into the human mind 
This HiixioiiN cure for n’lmes wc leave liehiiid, 

T* extetiil tiiir narrow views beumd the luiuli. 

And give an cat nest of a life to come. J kn yns. 

Fairest of stars last in the (rain of night. 

If better thou belong not to the daw n. 

Sure pledge of •! ly liiat erou n’st the smiling morn. 
With thy bright circlet praise him Ml thy sphere. 

Mii.ton. 

EASE, QUIET, REST, REPOSE. 

EASE, like the French aise glad 
comes from the Armoric aez^ W<*lsh 
hawz, Cornish hedh, Irish easgadh, 
Saxon aet/if all in the sense of ea.se or 
relief from any outward annoyance, with 
whicl)^ is connected tlie Latin otium, in 
Italian agio leisure or exemption from 
labor, and the Greek quiet. 

QUIET, in Latin quietus^ probably 
from the Greek Kupai to lie down, signi- 
fies a lying posture. Whether the word 
REST comes from tlie Saxon rest, 
German rast, ruhe, &c. peace, or from 
the Latin resto to stand still or make 
halt, it signifies properly cessation of 
motion. REPOSE eoincs from the 
Latin reposui, perfect of repono to place 
back, signifying the slate of placing 
one’s self backward in an easy posture. 

Tlie idea of a motionless state is 
common to all these terms : ease and 
quiet respect action on the body ; rest 
and repose respect the action of the 
body : we are easy or qtiiet when freed 
from any cxternu'I agency that is pain - 
ful ; wc have rest or repose when the 
bufly is no longer in motion. Ease 
denotes an exemption from any painful 
agency in general ; quiet denotes an 
exemption from that in particular, which 
noise, disturbance, or the violence of 
others, may cause : we arc easy^ or at 
ease, when the body is in a posture 
agreeable to itself, or when no circum- 
jacent object presses unequally upon it; 
we are quiet when there is an agreeable 
stillness around : our ease may bo dis- 
turbed either by internal or external 
z 
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causes; our quiet is most commonly 
disturbed by external objects. 

By this we wlfiinly view the two imposthumes that 
choke a kingdom’s welfare, ease and wantonuess. 

Bacon. 

But e/ijy quifit, a seen re retreat, 

A hiirmlcHs life that knoN%s nut how to rheut, 

With homebred plenty the rich owner bless. 

And rural pleasures crown his happiness. Drvden, 

Reet simply denotes the cessation of 
motion ; repose is that species of rest 
which is agreeable after labour : we rest 
as circumstances require; in this sense, 
our Creator is said to have rested from 
the work of creation : repose is a cir- 
cumstance of necessity ; the weary seek 
repose; there is no human being to 
whom it is not sometimes indispensable. 
We may rest in a standing posture ; we 
can rejiose only in a lying position : the 
dove which Noah first sent out could 
not find rest for the sole of its foot; 
soldiers who arc hotly pursued by an 
enemy, have no time or opportunity to 
take repose : the night is the time for 
rest ; the pillow is the place for repose. 

Groat M ils to m.idnoBH surely ore allied, 

And tblu partitiouB do tbuir bounds divide ; 

KUn why Kboidd he, with wealth and liuuourH blent, 
hehuio liiB ago the needful liuurB of rest. Dkvokx. 

I nil the livelong diy 
Connumo in niodit itioii deep, renbisti 
From human i;unver'ie. nor at abut of eve 
Enjoy repose. Ihinurs. 

Rest may bo as properly applied to 
things as to persons; repose is figura- 
tively applied to things. 

Tbo pencoful jieagaut to the wart) la press’d, 

The tlelds lie (allow, iti ingloiiona rest. Drvoen. 

Nor can the lorfur’tl wu\e here fiii/1 repoie. 

But raging atill amid the ahaggy rocks. 

Now lluahes o'er llio aeutter'd t'ragmvntM. Thomson. 


KASF, EASINESS, FACILITY; 

J.ICSHTNESS. 

EASE (f. Rase) denotes cither the 
abstract state of a person or quality of 
a thing; EASINESS, from east/, sig- 
nifying having ease^ denotes sinlply an 
abstract quality which serves to charac- 
terize the thing ; a person enjoys ease, 
or he has an easiness of disposition. 

Ease la the utmost that can be hoped from a se- 
dentary mid unactive habit. JotiNHf)N. 

Ilia yielding 1u them in one thing might happily 
put them in hope, that time would breed the tike 
easiness of condescending iurther unto them. 

Hooker. 

Ease is said of that which is borne, 
or that which is done ; easiness and 
FACILITY, from the Latin facilie 
easy, most commonly of that which is 
done ; the former in application to the 
thing as before, the latter either to the 
person or the thing : we speak of the 


easiness of the task, but of a person's 
facility in doing it: we judge of the 
easiness of a thing by comparing it with 
others more difficult ; we judge of a 
person's facility by comparing him with 
others, who arc less skilful. 

Nothing la more aubject to mistake and disap- 
pointment than anticipated judgment, cuncenting 
tlioeairtnejfor didlculty of any uudertakiug. 

Johnson. 

Every one must have remarked the facility wiih 
which the kindueas of others issumetimes gained by 
those to whom ho never could have int parted his 
own Johnson. 

Ease and LIGHTNESS are both 
said of what is to be borne ; the former 
in a general, the latter in a particular 
sense. Whatever presses in any form 
is not easy ; that which presses by excess 
of weight is not li^ht : a coat may be 
easy from its make ; it can he liji(ht 
only from its te.xture. A work is easy 
which requires no particular effort cither 
of body or mind from any one perlbrming 
it ; a work is light as far as it retiuires 
no bodily effort, or not more than what 
the individual can easily make who has 
to perform it. 

The 8)*rvlce of God, in tlu» Kolomn oscml^Iy of 
saitita, is a work though easy, yet withal very 
weighty and of great respect. Uookeh. 

Well pleas'd were all his fiicndH, the task w’as light, 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite, Duyokn. 

The saino distinction exists between 
their derivatives, to ease, facilitate, and 
lighten ; to ease is to make easy or free 
from pain, as to ease a person o^‘ his 
labour; to facilitate is to render a thing 
more practicable or less difficult, as to 
facilitate a person’s progress; lighten 
is to take off an excessive weight, as to 
lighten a person’s burdens. 

With all my aoul, he thus reply’d again. 

I’ll »)ieud my dearest blood, to ease thy pain. Pope, 

It is material for any person who intends to carry 
into .•xccutiuu Bueh u purixisi; as this (aetting lire to 
guu|K>\vder), that it shoiild not be executed too soon, 
in order to fadiitate tbo party’s escape. 

State Trials. 

But strive 

In ofTiccs of love, how we may lighten 

Each other’s burdejf in our share' of woo. Milton. 

EASY, READY. 

EASY (v. Ease, Easiness) signifies 
here a freedom from obstruction in 
ourselves. READY, in German bereit^ 
Latin paratus, signifies prepared. 

Easy marks the freedom of being 
done ; ready the disposition or willing- 
ness to do ; the former refers mostly to 
the thing or the manner, the latter to 
the person ; the thing is easy to bo 
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done : the person is ready to do it : it is 
eaky to make professions of friendship 
in the ardor of the moment ; but every 
one is not ready to act up to them, 
when it interferes with his convenience 
or interest. As epithets, both are op- 
posed to difficult, but agreeably to the 
above explanation of the terms; the 
former denotes a freedom from such 
difficulties or obstacles as lie in the na- 
ture of the thing itself ; the latter an 
exemption from such as lie in the temper 
and character of the person ; hence we 
say a person is easy of access whose 
situation, rank, employments, or cir- 
cumstances, do not prevent him from 
admitting others to his presence ; he is 
ready to hear when he himself throws 
no obstacles in the way, when he lends 
a willing ear to what is said. So like- 
wise a task is said to be ea^; a person s 
wit, or a person’s reply, to bo ready. 

If to do. More as miyasto say what were gooil todo. 
chapels had btt<‘n churches, uud jioor men's cuttiiyes 
princes’ palaces. StfAKbPSAUE. 

The .scorpion, remhi to receive thy laws, 
ields half his re^jiou and contracts his claw’s. 

Dhyoen. 

EBULLITION, EFFERVESCENCE, 
FERMENTATION, FERMENT. 

These technical terms have a strong 
rosomblance in their signification, but 
they arc not strictly synonymous; they 
have strong characteristic differences. 
EBULLITION, from the Latin cbid' 
litin and ehullio^ compounded of e and 
bullio to lM)il forth, marks the commotion 
of a liquid acted upon by fire, and in 
chemistry it is said of two substances 
which, by penetrating each other, occa- 
sion bubbles to rise up. EFFERVES- 
CENCE, from the Latin effervcscentia^ 
and effervesco to grow hot, marks the 
cornmotiun which is excited in liquors 
by a combination of substances ; such 
us of acids, which are mixed and com- 
monly produce heat. FERMENT, or 
FERMENTATION, from the Latin 
fermentatio and fermentum or fervi- 
mentumy from ferveo to grow hot, marks 
the internal movement which is excited 
in a liquid of itself, by which its com- 
ponents undergo such a change or de- 
composition, as to form a new body. 

EbuClition is a more violent action 
than ejfervescence ; ferment and fer~ 
mentation are more gradual and per- 
manent than either. Water is exposed 
to ebullition when acted upon by any 
powerful degree of external heat ; iron 


in aqua fortis occasions an effervescence : 
beer and wine undergo a fetmtent or 
fermentation before they reach a .stale 
of perfection. These terms are applied 
figuratively to moral objects. The pas- 
sions are exposed to ebullitions; the 
heart and affections to effervescence 
when powerfully awakened by particular 
objects. The minds or spirits particularly 
of numbers may be in a ferment or./i?r- 
mentation. If the angry humors of an 
irascible temper be not restrained in 
early life, they but too frequently break 
forth in the most dreadful ebullitions in 
maturer years ; mligious zeal, when not 
constrained by the sober exercise of 
judgment, and corrected by sound know- 
ledge, is an unhappy eff^vescence that 
injures the cause which it espouses, and 
often proves fatal to the inaividual by 
whom it is indulged : the ferment pro- 
duced by public measures may often en- 
danger the public peace. 

MillMiurn, indi’oil, r clergyman, nttackefl it (Prv- 
don’s Virgil), hut hit ouiritgi s to iMJtho ebutli- 
lions of It mind agit-itod by ktrongcr resentment tlnia 
bad iMiotry can excite. Johnson. 

Dryden’s was nut one of tho gentle bosoms; he 
hariUy conceived love but in its turbulent 
M'ith some other desires. Johnson. 

Tho tinhult of the world raises that eager fermcn- 
fab'oa of spirit which M ill ever In) sending foitli the 
dangerous fumes of folly. Hla i k. 

ECCLESIASTIC, DIVINE, THEOLO- 
GIAN. 

An ECCLESIASTIC derives his 
title from the office which he bears in 
tho ecrlesia or church ; a DIVINE ami 
THEOLOGIAN from his pursuit after, 
or engagement in. divine or theological 
matters. An ecclesiastit* is conne(!ted 
with an episcopacy ; a divine or theolo- 
gian is unconnected with any form of 
church government. An ecclesiastic 
need not in his own person perform any 
office, although he fills a station; a 
divine not only fills a station, but actu- 
ally performs the office of teaching ; a 
theologian neither fills any particular 
station, nor discharges any specific duty, 
but merely follows the pursuit of study- 
ing theology. An ecclesiastic is not 
always a divine^ nor a divine an eccle- 
siastic; a divine is always more or less 
a theologian^ but every theologian is 
not a divine. Among the Roman Ca- 
tholics all monks, and in the Church of 
England the various dignitaries who 
perform tho episcopal functions, are 
entitled ecclesiastics. There are but few 
z 2 
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denominations of Christians who have 
not appointed teachers who are called 
divines. Professors or writers on the- 
ology are peculiarly denominated theo- 
logians, 

i'uroUl Kngliah monk;) seldom let any of their 
kiiiKs d(‘|>urt in iieace, who hud ondeuvuurcd to di- 
minish the power or wealth of which Ihu t cclnsiastivs 
were in those times possessed. Adoison. 

Nor shall 1 dwell on our excellenre in metaphy- 
sieul speeidations; hecaube, he that reads the works 
of our d'vines wiH euhily diseuver how far human 
suhtilty has boen able to penetrate. JoM.vsosr. 

1 looked on that sermon us the public declaration 
of a iti tit tiiofh coruieuted with literary cub.illurs, in- 
triguiu^ pliilusuphers, and |>oliUcal Uivulofjiom. 

111. UKF. 

TO KCLIPSK, OBSCURE. 

ECLIPSE, in Greek fKXmrmct comes 
iVoin cK\ft7ra> to fail, si(j;nifyin^ to cause 
a failure of lij'ht. OBSCURE, from 
the adjective obscure {v. Dark)t si^niiiies 
to cause the intervention of a shadow. 

In the natural as well as the moral 
application eclipse is taken in a parti- 
cular and relative signification ; obscure 
is used in a general sense. Heavenly 
bodies are eclipsed by the intervention 
of other bodies between them and the 
beholder ; things are in general (.bscured 
which are in any way rendered less 
striking or visible. To eclipse is there- 
fore a species of obscuring: that is 
always obscured which is eclipsed; but 
every thing is not eclipsed which is ob- 
scured, So, figuratively, real merit is 
eclipsed by the intervention of superior 
merit; it is often obscured by an un- 
gracious exterior in the possessor, or by 
his unfoiTunato circumstances. 

SarcaHmti may eclipse thine owu, 

But ciiuiiol blur my lust rciiuwu. Bijtlek. 

Atnuiig thoMC wild are the most richly endowed by 
nature uiid Hccdinpli'>bud by theii owuiuduRtr>, huw 
few are there whuNO viriue!) are nut obscured by the 
ignuruiice, prejudice, or envy of their behuldetH. 

Audi SUN. 

ECSTASY, RAPTURE, TR.ANSPORT. 

There is a strong resemblance in the 
meaning and application of these words. 
They all express an extraordinary ele- 
vation of the spirits, or an excessive 
tension of the mind. ECSTASY marks 
a passive state, from the Greek (K^raetg 
and b) stand, or lie out of oneself, 

out of one’s mind. RAPTURE from 
the Latin raoio, to seize or carry away ; 
and TRANSPORT from trans and 
porto to carry beyond oneself, rather 
designate an active state, a violent im- 
pulse with which it hurries itself forward. 


Ecstasy and rapture arc always plea* 
surable, or arise from pleasurable causes 
transport r(?spects either pleasurable or 
painful feelings : joy occasions ecstasies 
or raptures : joy and anger have their 
tran^orts. An ecstasy benumbs the 
faculties ; it will take away the power 
of speech and often of thought ; it is 
commonly occasioned by sudden and 
unexpected events : rapture^ on the 
other hand, often invigorates the powers, 
and calls them into action ; it frequently 
arises from deep thought ; the former is 
common to all persons of ardent feelings, 
but more particularly to children, igno- 
rant people, or to such as have not their 
feelings under control ; rapture^ on the 
contrary, is applicable to persons with 
superior minds, and to circumstances 
of peculiar importance. Transports are 
sudden bursts of passion which, from 
their vehemence, may lead to intem- 
perate actions: a reprieve from the 
sentence of death will produce an ec- 
stasy or delight in the pardoned criminal. 
Religious contemplation is calculated 
to produce holy riqdures in a mind 
strongly imbued with pious zeal ; in 
transports of rage men have committed 
enormities which have cost them bitter 
tears of repentance over after: youth is 
the period in which transports of delight 
are mostly felt. 

What rolluwfd was all ecstasy and trance, 
imuiurtul iileasiires round my Kwimming eyes did 
dunce. liu^UKN. 

By swift degieeti the lovo of nutun* works. 

And warms the butom. till at Iasi sublim'd 
To rapture and entliiisi.istic heat, 

We Teel the present Deity. Thomson 

Witness the neglect 
or .ill fimiliar prospects, thu’ beheld 
With transport once. Akbnsiok. 

EDIFICE, STRUCTURE, FABRIC. 

EDIFICE, in Latin cedificium from 
CBdiJico or epdes and facio to make a 
house, signifies properly the house made. 
STRUCTURE, from the Latin struc- 
tura and sfruo to raise, signifies the 
raising a thing, or the thing raised. 
FABRIC, from the Latin fabricn^ sig- 
nifies either the act oi fabricating or 
the i\m\\r fabricated. 

Edifice in its proper sense is always 
applied to a building; structure and 
fabric are either employed as abstract 
actions, or the results and fruits of 
actions: in the former case they are 
applied to many objects besides build- 
ings ; structure referring ta the act of 
raising or setting up together ; fabric 
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to that of framing or contriving. As 
edifice bespeaks the thing itself, it re- 
quires no modification, since it conveys 
of itself the idea of something superior : 
the word structure must always be 
(pialifled ; it is employed only to desig- 
nate the mode of action * fabric is itself 
a species of epithet, it designates the 
oi>jcct as something contrived by the 
power of art or by design. Edifices 
dedicated to the service of religion have 
in all ages been held sacred : it is the 
business of the architect to estimate the 
merits or demerits of any structure: 
when we take a survey of the vast 
fabric of the universe, the mind becomes 
bewildered with contemplating the iu- 
fiinle power of its Divine author. 

'I’he levellers only iiervert the niitnrnl order of 
tlli^^s ; they load the edi/ifeof society, hy setting U|> 
ill tin; iiir wh.it the solidity of the structure rts|iiiies 
to be on the j'loand. * nuuKE. 

Hy destiny eompell'd, and in despuir. 

The (iiveks grew weary of the tedious war, 

And, by Minorva's uul, a fiiric reui’d. DRVDkN. 

When employed in the abstract sense 
of actions, structure is limited to objects 
of magnitude, or such as consist of com- 
plicated parts; fabric is extended to 
every thing in which art or contrivance 
is requisite ; hence we may speak of tho 
structure of vessels, and the fabric of 
cloth, iron ware, or the fabric of states, 
the universe, &c. 

In tlu! whole structure and constitution of things, 
(jml hath Hbuwn himself to be luvuuruble to \irtue. 
and iiiiiiiicul to vice and guilt. Hlaik. 

The cloud capt towers, the (;orgeuus pulucus, 

'I'liu suleniii temples, the great kIoIh’ itself, 

Yeii, all which it inherit shall dissolve. 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave nut a wreck behind. Siiakspeakr. 

EDUCATION, INSTRUCTION, 
BREEDING. 

INSTRUCTION and BREEDING 
are to EDUCATION as parts to a 
whole; instruction respects the com- 
munication of knowledge, and breeding 
respects the manners or outward con- 
duct; but education comprehends not 
only both these, but tlie formation of 
the mind, the regulation of the heart, 
and the establishment of the principles : 
good instruction makes one wiser ; 
good breeding makes one more polished 
and agreeable: good education makes 
one really good. A want of education 
will always be to the injury if nut to the 
ruin of the sufferer : a want of instruct 
tion is of more or less inconvenience, 
according to circumstances * a want of 


breeding only unfits a man for the so- 
ciety of the cultivated. Education be- 
longs to the period of childhood aqd 
youth ; instruction may be given at 
different ages; good'br ceding is best 
learnt in the early part of life. 

A mother tells her infant that two and two make 
four, the child remembers the proposition, and is able 
to count tour for all the purposes of lile, till the 
course of his education briu^is him among philoso- 
phers, who fright him IVoin his former knowledge, by 
telling him that lour is a certain aggregate of units. 

Johnson. 

To illustrate one thing by its resemblance to an- 
other. has been iilwa>s the most popular and etliea 
cious art of instruction. Johnson. 

My breeding abroad li.ith shown me more of the 
world than yours has done. Wentw'okth. 


TO EFFECT, PRODUCE, PERFORM. 

The Iw’o latter are in reality included 
in the former ; what is effected is both 
produced and performed ; but what is 
produced or performed is not always 
effected. To EFFECT, in Latin 
fectus^ participle oK efficio^ comixiuD tod 
of e and faciot signifies to make out 
anything. To PRODUCE, from tho 
h-Aimproduco, signifies literally to draw 
forth. To PERFORM, compounded 
of per and forni^ signifies to form 
thoroughly or carry through. 

To produce signifies to bring some- 
thing forth or into existence; to per- 
form to do something to the end: to 
effect is to produce an effect by perform- 
ing • whatever is effected is the conse- 
quence of a specific design ; it always 
requires, therefore, a rational agent to 
effect ' what is produced may follow iii- 
cidentully, or arise from the action of an 
irrational agent or an inanimate object; 
what is performed is done by specific 
efforts; it is, therefore, like effect^ the 
consequence of design, and requires a 
rational agent. To effect respects both 
the end and the means by which it is 
brought about ; to produce respects the 
end only ; to perform the means only. 
No person ought to calculate on effect- 
ing a reformation in the morals of men, 
without the aid of religion ; changes both 
in individuals and communities are often 
produced by trifles, 

Thw united powers of hell were JoiuiHl together for 
the flestruutiuii of mankind, wi.ich they effected in 
part. Addison. 

Though prudence do<‘S in n gr. at measure fro- 
duce our good or ill futtune, there aie many uolure- 
seen occurrences which pervert the finest schemes 
that can be laid by human wisdiim. Addisoit. 

Where there is a p<jw« r ioper/brm, God iloes no* 
accept the a ill. Sol»T» 
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To effect is said of that which ema- 
nates from the mind of the agent him- 
self; to perform, of that which is 
marked out by rule, or prescribed by 
another. We effect a purpose ; we per- 
form a part, a duty, or otflce. A true 
Christian is always happy when he can 
effect a reconciliation between parties 
who are at variance : it is a laudable 
ambition to strive to perform one's part 
creditably in society. 

lie (CJod) did it, after our furefatherg were ro* 
diu'ed to extremitieg, aud had tired tlietngeWes by 
^aituug atteiuTdH to >)ritij; thig |<reut end about, and 
hud been butllud in ail ot them, and hud sat down at 
luMt in degpair of effecting it. A i TXHttUuy. 

Some men are brave in battle who are weak in 
cuuncii, which daily experience acts before our eyea ; 
otlierg deliberate wigely, but are weak in the per- 
Jurming part. Dryoxn. 


liFFECTlVK, EFFICIENT. EFFEC- 
TUAL, EFFICACIOUS. 

EFFECTIVE signifies capable of 
effecting; EFFICIENT signifies lite- 
rally effecting; EFFECTUAL and 
EKFICACIOUS signify having the 
effect, or possessing the power to effect, 
Effective and efficient are used only in 
regard to physical objects : an army or 
u revenue is effective that cun be em- 
plo}cd \o effect any object: a cause is 
efficient that is adequate to produce an 
effect, 

I ghoiild giispend my congralulutiong on the new 
libertieg of France, until 1 was informed how it had 
iiecu combined with Koveriimont, with tlie diicipUiie 
of the urmieg, and the collection of an ^'ectme re- 
venue. UUKKG. 

No gearcher hag yet found the efficient cuuge of 
glecp. JuHNgON. 

Effectual and efficacious are said of 
operations and. intellectual objects: an 
end or result is effectual; the means 
are efficacious : a remedy or cure is 
fectual that is in reality effected; a 
medicine is efficacious that effects a 
cure. No effectual stop can be put to 
the vices of nie lower orders, while they 
have a vicious example from their su- 
periors: a seasonable exercise of se- 
verity on an offender is often very effica- 
cious in quelling a spirit of insulwrdi- 
iiation. When a thing is not found 
effectual^ it is requisite to have recourse 
to farther measures; that which has 
been proved to be inefficacious should 
never be adopted. 

Notldng go ff'cetuallg dcudeng the tagle of the 
gubliiutt, ag that which m light aud radiant. Buani. 

Ho who labourg to leggtm the dignity of human 
nature, dvgtroyg mauy effitacium mutiveg fur prtc- 
tiaiug worthy uciiout. Warion. 


EFFUSION, EJACULATION. 

EFFUSION signifies the thing pour- 
ed out, and EJACULATION the thing 
ejaculated or thrown out, both indi- 
cating a species of verbal expression ; 
the former either by utterance or in 
writing ; the latter only by utterance 
llie effusion is not so vehemont or sud- 
den as the ejaculation ; the ejaculation 
is not so ample or diffuse as the effusion ; 
effusion is seldom taken in a good sense ; 
ejaculation rarely otherwise. An ef- 
fusion commonly flows from a heated 
imagination uncorrected by the judg- 
ment : it is, therefore, in general not 
only incoherent, hut cxtiavagaiit and 
senseless ; an ejaculation is produced 
by the warmth of the moment, but never 
without reference to some particular 
circumstance. Enthusiasts are full of 
extravagant effusions ; contrite sinners 
will often express their penitence in 
pious ejaculations, 

Urain-giuk upinionalurg ploagc themgelveg in nu- 
thiuj{ but the ostentaiiou of llteir own extemporary 
tffiuiUins, South. 

All which pruyerg of our Suviour'g and others of 
like brevity are* properly guch ug we call ej>u;uta- 
tiuns. Souni. 


ELDEKLY, AGED, OLD. 

These three words rise by gradation 
in their sense ; AGED denotes a greater 
degree of age than ELDERLY : and 
OLD still more than either. The el- 
derly man has passed the meridian of 
life ; the aged man is fast approaching 
the term of our existence ; the old man 
has already reached this term, or has 
exceeded it. In conformity, however, 
to the vulgar prepossession against age 
and its concomitant infirmities, the term 
elderly or aged is always more respect- 
ful than ofo, which latter word is often 
used by way of reproach, and can seldom 
be used free from such an association, 
unless qualified by an epithet of praise, 
as good or venerable. 

1 have a race uf orderly, elderly, persong of both 
gexes, at iny command. Sxvirr. 

A gtallike race of heroeg once I knew. 

Such ag no more these aged eyes ehall view. Poi>k. 

The field of combat fits the young and bold, 

The solemn council best becomes the old, Porx. 


ELIGIBLE, PREFERABLE. 

ELIGIBLE, or fit to be elected, and 
PREFERABLE, fit to be preferred, 
serve as epithets in the sense of choose 
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and prefer (v. To choose, ftre/er) ; what 
is ehf'ibfe is desirable in itself, what is 
fireferMe is more desirable than an- 
other. There may be many eligible 
situations out of which perhaps there is 
but one preferable. Of persons, how- 
ever, we say rather that they are eligible 
to an officie than preferable. 

Tiitp midillo cuiulttidri is th«‘ most eligible to the 
tiiaii wliu would improve himself iii virtue. 

AUDISOM. 

The saviny of Plato l«, that labour is preferable 
to idioncas us briKhtuess to rustl liuoitt-s. 

ELOCUTION, ELOQUENCE, ORATORY, 
RHETORIC. 

ELOCUTION and ELOQUENCE 
are derived from the same Latin verb, 
eloqunr to speak out. ORATORY, 
from oro to implore, sij^nifies the art of 
niakiji}' a set speecdi. 

h locution consists in the manner of 
delivery ; eloquence in the matter that 
is delivered. We employ elocution in 
repeatinjr the words of another ; we em- 
ploy eloquence to express our own 
tht)u«^hts and feelings. Elocution is 
retjuisitc for an actor ; eloquence for a 
speaker. 

Soft elocution does thy style renown. 

And t()(‘ sv\ec*t accents of the peucoful gown, 

Ut'utlf or fchjup according to thy choico 

To laugh al follies or to liuh at vice. 1 )kyi>kn. 

lie was long much admired fr.r his eloguenae. 

Dvbnet. 

Eloquence lies in the person : it is a 
natural gift : oratory lies in tlic mode of 
expression ; it is an acquired art. RHE- 
TORIC, from ptw to speak, is properly 
the theory of that art of which oratory 
is the practice. But the term rhetoric 
may be sometimes employed in an im- 
proper sense for the display of oratory 
or scientific speaking. Eloquence 
one's own feelings ; it comes from the 
heart, and speaks to the heart : oratory 
is an imitative art ; it describes what is 
felt by another. Rhetoric is either in 
the technical sense the science of ora- 
tory, or oratory reduced to rule, or in 
the vulgar acceptation it is the affecta- 
tion of oratory. 

A» harsh and irregular sounds are nut harmony, 
so neither is bangiitg a cushion oratory, Swirr. 

Be but a person in credit with the multitude, he 
shall l>e alile to make popular rambling atufT pass 
for high rhetoric and moving preaching. South. 

Eloquence often consists in a look or 
an action ; oratory must always be ac- 
companied with language. There is a 


dumb eloquence which is not denied 
even to the brutes, and which speaks 
more than all the studied graces of 
speech and action employed by the 
orator, 

S«>me other ptads knew the art of 8|H*aking well; 
but Virgtl, bejoud this, knew theudmirublo secret of 
beiug eliHiuenily silent. Wai.kh 

TO KMRARRASS, PERPLEX, EN- 
TANGLE. 

EMBARRASS (». Difficulty) re- 
spects a person's manners or ciicum- 
stances; PERPLEX {v To distress), 
his views and conduct; ENTANGLE 
(V, To disengage) is said of particular 
circumstances. Embarrassments de- 
pend altogether on oursehes : the want 
of prudence and presence of mind is 
the common cause; paplexities de- 
pend on extraneous circumstances us 
well as ourselves; extensive dealings 
with others are mostly attended with per- 
plead ties ; entanglements arise mostly 
from the evil designs of others. That 
embarrasses which interrupts the even 
course or progress of one's actions : that 
perplexes which interferes with one’s 
decisions : that entangles which binds a 
person in his actions. Pecuniary difli- 
culties embairass, or contending feel- 
ings produce embarrassment ; contrary 
counsels or interests perplex ; the arti- 
fices of cunning entangle. Steadiness 
of mind prevents embarrassment in the 
outward behaviour. Firmness of cha- 
racter is requisite in the midst of per- 
plexities ; caution must be employed to 
guard against entanglements. 

Cervantes had so much kiiidiirKsfur Don Quixotp, 
that however he embanasse,, htiii with absurd dU- 
trt'sses, he gives him so much seuso uttd virtue as 
may preserve our esteem. Johnsov. 

It is scarcely posiihle, in the regularity and com- 
posure of the present time, to initiue (he tumult of 
absurdity and clamour of contradiction which per- 
vtered doctrine, disordered practice, and diHturbud 
Iwth public and private quiet in tlie time of the re- 
bellion. Johnson. 

I presume you do not entangle yoursedf in the 
particulur controversies between the Uomniiikts and 
us. Ut.AUXNINJN. 


EMBRYO, FCETUS. 

EMBRYO, in French embryon, 
Greek fp(5pvov, from Ppvu to jjermi- 
nate, signifies the thing germ inatciL 
FQiTUS, in French/a?/i/f, haiin foetus, 
from foveo to cherish, signifies the 
thing cherished, both words referring to 
what is formed in the womb of the 
mother; but embryo properly implies 
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the first fruit of conception, and the 
[(stuH that which is arrived to a ma- 
turity of formation. Anatomists tell 
u* that the embryo in the human sub- 
ject assumes the character of the/a?/MS 
about the forty second day after concep- 
tion. 

Foetus is applicable only in its proper 
sense to animals : embryo has a figura- 
tive application to plants and fruits when 
lliey remain in a confused and imper- 
fect state, and also a moral application 
to plans, or whatever is roughly con- 
K owed in the mind. 

Tliti tlileviali jay 

Scokiii)' lior food, with miiflit havt* purtuiii.**! 
'I’Im* uiilturn nut tliut h**ld thoc, Hwallowiii;' duwu 
Tliy yet close tulili‘d i.ititudc oi' boii^'hs 
And ull lliiile vmhriju \u»tUL-a8 at u gulp. Cowplk. 

F.MISSARV, SPY. 

EMISSARY, in Latin emissaHus, 
from emitto to send fortli, signifies one 
sent out. SPY, in French esjnon^ from 
the Latin specio to look into or look 
about, signifies one who searches. 

Both those words designate a person 
sent out by a botly on some public con- 
(?ern among their enemies; but they differ 
m their office according to the etymo- 
logy of the words. The emissary is by 
distinction sent forth he ; is sent so as to 
mix with the people to whom he goes, 
to be in all places, and to associate with 
every one indi\idually as may serve his 
[)urpuse ; the spy, on the other hand, 
takes his station wherever he can best 
perceive what is passing ; he keeps him- 
self at a distance from all but such as 
may particularly aid him in the object 
t)f his search. Although the offices of 
emissary and spy are neither of them 
honorable, yet that of the former is more 
disgraceful than that of the latter. The 
emissary is generally employed by those 
wlio have some illegitimate object to 
pursue ; topics, on the other hand, are 
employed by all regular governments 
in a time of warfare. Nations that are 
at war sometimes send emissaries into 
the states of the enemy to excite civil 
commotions At Sparta, the trade of a 
spy was not so vile as it has been gene- 
rally esteemed ; it was considered as a 
self-devotion for the public good, and 
formed a part of their education. 

Till* Jvsuiu Ri'iiil oxet emttariet with instriictioni 
lu pi‘rsotmie ihotnkvlvesmemliws of tlu* itewral sects 
anuMtg us. Swirr. 

These terms are applied to other ob- 
jects ftgurati\cly. 


What geiienilly maki's imin itxt If, if I may so say, 
mure paiutul, is that it is considtied as the t:nii>mry 
of the king uf terrors. Bui>ke. 

'I’lifMO wretched spies uf wit must theh confess 
They take more pains to please iluunselves the lesa 

Dbydkn. 

TO KMIT, KXHALE, EVAPORATE. 

EMIT, from the Latin emitto^ ex- 
presses properly the act of sending oiit : 
EXHALE, from halitus the breath, and 
EVAPORATE, from vapor ^ vapor or 
steam, are both modes of emitting. 

Emit is used to express a more po- 
sitive effort to send out; exhale and 
evaporate designate the natural and 
progressive process of things: volca- 
noes emit fire and llames; the earth 
exhales the dnmp.s, or ttowers exhale 
perfumes ; liquids evaporate. Animals 
may emit by an act of volition ; things 
exhale or evaporate by an external ac- 
tion upon them ; they exhale that which 
is foreign to them ; they evaporate that 
which con.stitutes a part of their sub- 
stance. The pole- cat is reported to 
emit such a stench from itself when 
pursued, as to keep its pursuers at a 
distance from itself: bogs and fens ex- 
hale their moisture when acted upon by 
the heat : water evaporates by means of 
steam when put into a stale of ebullition. 

Full in the blazing min gresit Hector Hhin'd 
Like Mam commiiisiuird to ronluund mankind; 

Hitt nodding holm emits a otreamy iiiy, 

11 in piercing eyes through all the battle stray. 

Pope. 

lloie paus’d a moment, while the gentle gain 
Convey'd that freshness the cool seas exhale. Fopk. 

After allowing the flrst fumes and heat uf their 
zeal to evaporate, she (Eliz.'ibeth) called into her 
presence a certain number of each house. 

KoBCaTSOK. 

EMPIRE, KINGDOM. 

Although these two words obviously 
refer to two species of states, where the 
princes assume the title of either em- 
peror or king, yet the difference be- 
tween them is not limited to this dis- 
tinction. 

The word EMPIRE carries with it 
the idea of a state ^at is vast, and com- 
posed of many different people ; that of 
KINGDOM marks a state more limited 
in extent, and united in its compo- 
sition. In kingdoms there is a ‘uni- 
formity of fundamental laws ; the dif- 
ference in regard to particular laws or 
modes of jurisprudence being merely 
variations from custom, which do not 
affect the unity of political administra- 
tion. From this uniformity, indeed, in 
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the functions of government, we may 
trace the origin of the words king and 
kingdom : since there is but one prince 
or sovereign ruler, although there may 
he many employed in the administra' 
tion. With empires it is different : one 
part is sometimes governed by funda- 
luental laws, very different from those 
by which another part of the same em- 
pi re is governed ; which diversity de- 
stroys the unity of government, and 
m ikes the union of the state to consist 
in the submission of certain chiefs to the 
commands of a superior general or chief. 
From this very right of commanding, 
then, it is evident that the words em- 
pire and emperor derive their origin ; 
and hence it is that there may be many 
princes or sovereigns, and kingdoms^ in 
the same empire. Rome, therefore, 
was first a kijtgdom, whde it was lonned 
of only one people: it acquired the name 

empire as soon as other nations were 
brought into subjection to it, and be- 
came members of it; no:, by losing their 
distinctive character as nations, but by 
submitting themselves to the supremo 
command of their conquerors. For the 
same reason the German empire was so 
denominated, because it consisted of 
several states independent of each other, 
yet all subject to one ruler or emperor ; 
so likewise the Russian empire^ the Ot- 
toman empire, and the Mogul empire, 
whicli are composed of different nations: 
and, on the otlicr hand, the khigdom of 
Spain, of Portugal, of France, and of 
England, all of which, though divided 
into different provinces, were, never- 
theless, one people, having but one 
ruler. While France, hoivever, in- 
cluded many distinct countries within 
its jurisdiction, it properly assumed the 
name of an empire; and England, 
having by a legislative act united to 
itself a country distinct both in its laws 
and customs, has likewise, with equal 
propriety, been denoininated the British 
empire, 

W'e have a great empire to rule, eomposci) of a 
va^itnegB of heterogeneous goverumeiits, all more or 
less Tree ati«l popular In their furii.s. all to be kept 
in peace, aou to lie held in suburiliiiatiuii to this 
cuuntiy ItURXK. 

In the vast fabric of kingdoms and common- 
uealtlis, it is in the power of kings and ruiem to 
extend and enlarge the taiunds of empire. liACorr. 

KMPIRK, REIGN, DOMINION. 

In the preceding article EMPIRE 
has been considered as a species of state : 


in the present case it conveys the idea 
of power, or an exercise of sovereignty. 
In this sense it is allied to the word 
REIGN, which, from the verb ioreigm, 
signilies the act oi reigning ; and to the 
word DOMINION, which, from the 
Latin dominus a lord, signifies either 
the power or the exercise of the power 
of a lord. 

As empire signifles commaml, or the 
power exercised in commanding, it pro- 
perly refers to the country or people 
commanded ; and as reign signifies the 
act of reigning, it refers to the indi- 
vidual who reigns. If we speak of an 
extended empire, it has regard to the 
space over which it extends; if of an 
extended reign, it has regard cither to 
the country reigned over, or to the 
length of time that a prince reigns. 

Iutlusexpi‘iliiion,lia(^XerxeMMediiu army ornboiit 
tuu miihous lu be sluiii'litereu, in Ihe sume pliieo 
where IiIh iiredeecHsurs hiul, by a biiuilar madiiuHM, 
cuusiiiiit’d llie Hewer of ko niuny kiitgdoiiiH aiul 
wasted the lurce uf ho extensive an anpire. Uoukk. 

Why boast we, Glaueus, our extonihid rrign. 

Where XautUus* streams enrich the Lyet.iii plain. 

l»OFK. 

From this distinction of the terms, 
the epitliets vast, united, ilismcmbcrized, 
and the like, arc most appropriately 
applied to empire ; the epithets peaceful, 
warlike, glorious, prosperous, and thu 
like, to reign. Empire and reign arc 
properly applied to civil government or 
the exercise of regular power ; dominion 
signifies cither the act of ruling by a 
soiereign or a private individual, or the 
power exercised in ruling, whicli may 
cither be regular or irregular ; a sove- 
reign may have dominion over many 
nations by force of arms; he holds his 
reign by force of law. 

The suge historic muse 

should next conduct us through the dccjis of time, 
Show us lu>w empire grew, declin'd, an<l fcil. 

'i'lioMMunr. 

Ilf who, like li fiither, held his reign. 

So (MHUi forgot, wus wise und just in vain. Popk. 

They alTcch'd no uncontrollable dominion nr abito- 
lute sway, but pruferred the gcxal of the ir people, for 
wlinse protection they knew and acknowledged 
themNclves have been advanced, lurfuru any am* 
bilious designs of their own. 1 'otteh. 

If empire and reign be extended in 
their application to other objects, it is 
figurative; tiius a female may be said 
to hold her empire among her admirers, 
or fashions may be said to have their 
reign. Dominion may be applied in 
the proper sense to the power which 
man exercises over the brutes or inani- 
mate objects, and figuratively to the 
po.ver of the pa.->sions. 



816 EMPTY. 

Let great Achilles, tu the goiU resiguM. 

To reusuii yield the empire of his miiul Pohk. 

The frigid zone. 

Where for relentless months cuniinuul night 
Voids o’er the glitteriLg waste her sturry reiifH. 

Thomson. 

11 V timely c.iutioii those desires may be repressed 
to wliich indulgence would give absolute doudniun. 

Johnson. 

TO KMPLOY, USE. 

EMPLOY, flora the Latin implico^ 
Higiiii’ios to implicate, or apply for any 
special purpose. USE, from the Latin 
usus and utory signiflea to enjoy or 
dfi*i\e IkmilIU liom. 

Employ expresses less than uae ; it is 
in fact a species of partial using : we 
ahv.i}s employ when we use ; hut we do 
not always use when we employ. VVe 
employ whatever we take into our ser- 
^ice, or make subservient to our con- 
>euieuc.e for a time; we use whatever 
we entirely devote to our purpose. 
Whatever is employed by one person 
may, in iU turn, be employed by an- 
other, or at diUerent times be employed 
by tlie same person : but what is used is 
frequently consumed or rendered unlit 
for a similar use. What we employ 
may fretiuently belong to another; but 
what one uses is supposed to be his ex- 
clusive property. On this ground we 
may speak oi emjdoying persons as well 
Us things ; but we speak of using 
things only, and not persons, except in 
the most degrading sense. Persons, 
time, strength, and power, are employ- 
ed ; houses, t'urmture, and all materials, 
ol‘ which either necessities or conve- 
niences are composed, are used. It is a 
part of wisdom to employ well the short 
portion of time which is allotted to us 
in this sublunary state, and to use the 
things of this world so as not to abuse 
them. No one is exculpated from the 
guilt of an immoral action, by suifering 
iiimself to be employed as an instru- 
ment to serve the purposes of another : 
we ought to use our utmost endeavours 
to abstain from all connexion with such 
as wish to implicate us in their guiUy 
practices. 

Thou. (ludllke Hector I all thy furoc employ; 
Asiwtuble all th' uuiletl bauds of Troy. Pops. 

Straight the broad bolt, with gay embroid’ry gracM, 
He loott'tl the corslet from liia breast unbrac'd; 

Tlion suck'd the blood, and sov’reigu balm iutas’d. 
Which Chirou gave, and JSsculapius us'd. i^>PE. 

EMPTY, VACANT, VOID, DEVOID. 

EMPTY, in Saxon aemtiy from aem- 
ium to be idle or vacant, has the same 
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original meaning as VACANT, in the 
Latin vacam\ from the Hebrew beknk 
to empty. VOID and DEVOID, in 
Latin vidiiusy and Greek i^tog, signifies 
solitary or bereft. 

Empty is the term in most general 
use ; vacant, void, and devoid are em- 
ployed in particular cases : empty and 
vacant have either a proper or an im- 
proper application ; void or devoid only 
a moral acceptation. Empty, in the 
natural sense, marks an absence of that 
which is substantial, or adapted for 
iilling ; vacant designates or marks the 
absence of that which should occupy or 
make use of a thing. That which is 
hollow may be empty ; that which re- 
stMicts an even space may be vac'ant. 
A house is empty which has no inha- 
bitants ; a seat is I'acant which is with- 
out an occupant : a room is empty which 
is without furniture ; a space on paper 
is vacant which is free from writing. 

I kM>k upon an able Htati'smiui out of businesHliko’^' 
a huge whale tliat will otideuvour tu uverturu the 
ship unloM he huH un empty cask tu play with. 

Tati.icu. 

The aHtoiiisird mother lluda a vnaint ueat 
By the hard baud of uurclcutiug clowns 
Kobb'd. Thomson. 

In their figurative application empty 
and vacant have a similar analogy : the 
empty is upfiosed to that which is sub- 
stantial ; the vacant to that which is or 
ought to be occupied ; a dream is said 
to be empty y or a title etripty ; a stare is 
said to be vacant, or an hour vacant. 

To honor Tlietis’ sou be benda his care; 

All-1 plunge tiu’ tj'ruelvH in all the woes of war; 

'J’hen tiiils .in empty phautoin rise to sight. 

And Ihiia cuinuiauda the vision of tlie uight. PueK. 

An inquisitive man is a creature naturally \‘ery 
vacant ul lliuught ia itself, and therelbre forced to 
apply iisell to foreign utuulauce, STji:ti.E. 

Void or devoid arc used in the same 
sense as vacant^ as qualitying epithets, 
but not prefixed as adjectives, and 
always followed by some object; thus 
we speak of a creature as void of i*eason, 
and of an individual as devoid of com- 
mon sense. 

My next desire is, vot’d of care and strife. 

To lead a soft, aecure, inglorious life. Dbydxm. 

We Tyrians are not so devoid of sense. 

Nor so remote from rhuebus’ influence. Drydkn. 

ENCOMIUM, EULOGY, PANEGYRIC. 

ENCOMIUM, in Greek (yKu>/iiov, 
signified a set form of verses, used for 
the purposes of praise. EULOGY, in 
Greek ivXoyia from ev and Xoyoc, signi- 
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flea, literally, speaking well of any one. 
PANEGYRIC, in Greek TravriyvfiiKov, 
from irac the whole, and ayopa an as- 
sembly, signifies that which is spoken 
before an assembly, a solemn oration. 

The idea of praise is common to all 
these terms ; but the first seems more 
properly applied to the thing, or the 
unconscious object ; the second to per- 
sons in general, their characters and 
actions ; the third to the poraon of sorno 
particular individual : thus we bestow 
encomiums upon any work of art, or pro- 
duction of genius, without reference to 
tlie performer ; we bestow eulogies on 
the exploits of a hero, who is of another 
age or country; but we write pane- 
gyrics either in a direct address, or in 
direct reference to the person who is 
panegyrized : i\\(i encomium is produced 
by merit, real or supposed ; the eulogy 
may spring from admiration of the per- 
son eulogized; tlic panegyric may be 
mere flattery, resulting from servile 
dependence : great encomiums have 
been paid by all persons to the consti- 
tution of England; our naval and mili- 
tary heroes have received the eulogies 
of many besides their own countrymen ; 
authors of no mean reputation have 
condescended to deal out their pane- 
gyrics pretty freely, in dedications to 
their patrons. 

Our 1aw%(>r9 niv, with justice, copious in their 
cumium on tlu* common law. li).A ex stone. 

Sail list would sny of Cato, ‘'That he had rather 
Ih* than appear ^<N)d:’' but indeed this vulogium ro-tc 
no hi^iher than to an tnonfensivouess. Steki.k. 

(hi me, when dunces are satiric, 

I take il for a panegyric. Swift. 

TO ENCOURAGE, ANIMATE, INCITE, 

IMPEL, URGE, STIMULATE, INSTI- 

(;ate. 

ENCOURAGE, v. To cheer. ANI- 
MATE, V. To animate. INCITE, from 
the Latin cito, and the Hebrew saU to 
stir up, signifies to put into motion to- 
wards an object. IMPEL, v. To ac- 
tuate, URGE, in Latin urgeo^ comes 
from the Greek ovpytw to set to work. 
STIMULATE, from the Latin stimulus 
a spur or goad, and INSTIGATE, from 
the Latin stigo, and Greek signify 
literally to goad. The idea of actuating, 
or calling into action, is common to 
these terms, which vary in the circum- 
stances of the action. 

Encouragement acts as a persuasive : 
animate as an impelling or enlivening 


cause : those who are weak require to be 
encouraged; those who are strong be- 
come stronger by being animated: ibc 
former require to have their dilliculties 
removed, their powers renovated, their 
doubts and fears dispelled ; the latter 
may have their hopes inci’cased, their 
prospects brightened, and their powers 
invigorated ; we arc encouraged not to 
give up or slacken in our exertions; we 
are animated to increase our efforts : the 
sinner is encouraged by offers of par- 
don, through the merits of a Redeemer, 
to turn from his sinful ways ; the Chris- 
tian is animated^ by the prospect of a 
blissful eternity, to go on from perfec- 
tion to perfection. 

Every man encourages the prtiolico of tliut \ico 
vhicli he coiuniils in uppcui uuci*, though he uvuids 
it iu fact. IIawkkswokth. 

He that prosecut(‘B a lawful ])urpnso by lawful 
means, uciK ulwayrt with titc approbation of hia own 
reaaoti; he is nnimated thiou^li the course of liia 
endeavours by an cKpeelaliou which he knows to 
ju&t. Johnson. 

What encourages and animates tu ts 
by the finer feelings of our nature ; 
what incites acts through the medium 
of our desires: we are encouraged by 
kindness ; we are animated by the hopo 
of reward : wo are incited by the desire 
of distinction. 

He would have women follow the camp, to bo tlie 
Mpectaloia and encouragers of noble aclioim. 

* JIlJKTON. 

While a ri^ht^ul claim to pleasure or to afllucnco 
must bo pntcurcii (dther by slow iti«luMlry or iiticor* 
tain havou'd, there will always be multitudua wlimii 
Ctiwardire or impatience incite to mure Mal'o ami 
speedy methods of putting wealth. Juiinhun. 

What impelsy urges, siimulateyS, and 
instigates, acts forcibly, be the (^auso 
internal or external: w^e are impelled 
and stimulated mostly bv what is inter- 
nal ; we are urged ami instigated by 
both the internal and external, but par- 
ticularly the latter : we are impelled by 
motives ; wo are stimulated by appetites 
and passions ; we are urged and insti- 
gated hy the representations of others: 
a benevolent man is impelled by mo- 
tives of humanity to relievo the wretched ; 
an ardent mind is stimulated by Am- 
bition to great efforts ; we are urged by 
entreaties to spare those who are in our 
power ; one is instigated by malicious 
representations to take revenge on a 
supposed enemy. 

So Myrrha’s ta\nA,impclfd on either side, 

Takes every Imiit, but cannot long abide. DarnaN 

The magistrate cannot urge obedietic-e upon such 
p Ivut grounds us the miultiter SoVTH. 
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For every want that itimulntei the breant 
Becume8 a source of plcubure when rod rest. 

Goldsmith. 

We may be impelled and urged 
tliou^li not properly stimulated Qt in- 
stigated by circumstances ; in this case 
the two former differ only in the degree 
of force in the impelling cause : less 
constraint is laid on the will when we 
are impelled than when we are urged, 
which leaves no alternative or choice : 
a monarch is sometimes iw/WW by the 
.state of the nation to make a jicace less 
advantageous than he wouhl otherwise 
do; he urged hy his desperate con- 
dition to throw himself upon the mercy 
of the enemy : a man is impelled by the 
mere noces.sity of choosing to take one 
road in preference to another; he is 
urged hy his pecuniary embarrassments 
to raise money at a great loss. 

Thus, while aniund tho wave-suhjechid soil 
Impels tljo iiuliio to n-iuMitcd toil, 
liidubtriouH lubils iu each bosom reign, 

(fOl.nsMITH. 

W’hiit I have <loutf my safety ur<fed mo to. 

SlIAKSPhAHE. 

Wo may he impelled, urged, and 
stimulated to that which is had ; we are 
never instigated to that which is good: 
wo may he impelled hy curiosity to pry 
into that which does not concern us; 
wo may be urged hy the entreaties of 
those we are connected with to take 
steps of which we afterwards jepent; we 
may be stimulated by a dc^re of re- 
venge to many foul deeds ; but those 
who are not hardened in vice require 
the instigation of persons more aban- 
doned than themselves, before they will 
commit any desperate act of wickedness. 

That fire nl»at**d, which impels rash >otith 
Vroud ol his Hjiccd u» oversliooi tho ti nth. 

Am tiiiH* impruvoB the gruito'M authoiilic juice, 
Molhiwtt and maWea Iho aiHiech muic fit fur \m\ 

Cowpfcii 

I'vge me no more Srakscrark. 

>Vhen piracy was eatcomed honourable llicae il- 
lustrious rubbers directed that all tlieir rich plunder 
ahoiild bi‘ depositi'd with their rcmuiiis in order to 
i'imuliitit their oirspriiig to aiipjiort Ihcmaclv* s. 

I’SNNANT. 

'I'hcro lire few instigations in this country to a 
breach of confidence. 11 awk» swoktii 

Encouragement and incitement are 
the abstract nouns either for the act of 
encouraging or inciting, or the thing 
tliat encourages or incites : the encou- 
ragement of laudable undertakings is 
itself laudable ; a single word or look 
may be an encouragement : the incite- 
ment of passion is at all times dan- 
gerous, but particularly in youth ; mo- 
ney is said to be an incitement to evil. 


Incentive, which is another derivative 
from incite, has a higher application for 
things that incite than the word incite- 
ment ; the latter being mostly applied 
to sensible, and the former to spiritual 
objects : savoury food is an incitement 
to sensualists to indulge in gross acts Ot 
intemperance: a religious man wants 
no incentives to virtues ; his own breast 
furnishes him with those of the noblest 
kind. Impulse is the derivative from 
impel, which denotes the act of impel- 
ling; stimulus, which is the root of tho 
word stimulate, naturally designates the 
instrument, namely, the spur or goad 
with which one stimulated : hence we 
speak of acting by a blind impulse, or 
wanting a stimulus to exertion. 

cor wh. n he dies, farewell all honour, bounty. 

All gciicruus encouragemt nt of uris. (') nvA v. 

Hcing ^eiiRiblu how’ Bubject he is to all liolciit 
p»s^iou.H ho uvuidB all incitements to them. Swift. 

Kv«*n the wisdom of God hath not juigurstcd move 
picssing motives, moio powerful incentives to ch.i- 
lity than these, that we shall be judged by it at the 
last diendful day. A'ITekuurv. 

If these little impulses set the gn*iit wheels of de- 
votion on work, the largeness and height of th.it shall 
not at all be prejudiced by the Bniulluess of the oc- 
casion. SOU’I H. 

TO KNCOUKAGK, ADVANCK, PRO- 
MOTE, PREFER, FORWARD. 

To ENCOU RAGE. v. To encourage, 
animate, ADVANCE, r. Toadva?ice, 
PROMOTE, from the Latin promoveo, 
signifies to move forward. PREFER, 
from the Latin prafero ov fero and pree 
to set before, signifies to set up before 
otlier.s. To FORWARD is to put 
forward. 

The idea of exerting an influence to 
the advantage of an object is included 
in the signification of all these terms, 
which ditter in the circumstances and 
mode of the action : to encourage, ad- 
vance, and promote, are applicable to 
both persons and things ; prefer to per- 
sons only ; forward to things only. 

First as to persons, encourage is par- 
tial as to the end, and indefinite as to 
the means ; we may encourage a person 
in anything however trivial, and by any 
means ; thus we may encourage a child 
in his rudeness by not checking him ; 
or we may encourage an artist or man 
of letters in some great national work ; 
but to advance, promote, and 
are more general in their end. and spe- 
cific in the means: a person may ad- 
vance himself, or may be advanced by 
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others; he h promoted aiul preferred 
only by others : a person's advn/fcement 
may bo the fruit of his industry, or 
result from the efforts of his friends; 
promotion VLwii preferment are the work 
of one's friends ; the former in rejjard to 
offices in general, the latter mostly in 
regard to ecclesiastical situations : it is 
the duty of every one to encoura^e^ to 
the utmost of his power, those among 
the poor who strive to obtain an honest 
livelihood ; it is every man's duty to 
admnre himself in life by every legiti- 
mate means ; it is the duty and the 
pleasure of every good man in the state 
to jrromofe those who show themselves 
d(!serving.of ; it is the duty 

of a minister to accept of preferment 
when it otVers, but it is not his duty to 
be solicitous for it. 

Ki'li;;!!)!! upon tlu' enro'iratjament of 

lhoM> timt are to <lisp(‘iisi* and uascrt it. South. 

No in'iu*8 lot ia *<0 nnaltorahly fixed in thia life, 
lint that a timusand aeeideiits may either forward or 
diH.ippuint Uxnniranvement. lluniii'S. 

Y(»ur 7.eal in promoting niy interest de8er\e*« my 
waimest acknowledgements. ll^ATriK. 

If I were now to accept in the, chureh, 

1 should Ik* anprehuiisivn that I might streiigtheu 
the hands of ttiu gaiiisaycrs. Ill- attie. 

When taken in regard to things en^ 
courage is used in an improper or figu- 
rative acceptation ; the rest are applietl 
properly : if yfo encourage i\n undertak- 
ing, we give courage to the undertaker ; 
but when we speak of advancing a 
cause, or promoting an interest, ov for- 
warding a purpose, these terms pro- 
perly convey the idea of keeping things 
alive, or in a motion towards some 
desired end : to advance is, however, 
generally used in relation to whatever 
admits of extension and aggrandize- 
ment; promote is applied to whatever 
admits of being brought to a point of 
maturity or perfection ; forward is hut 
a partial term, employed in the sense of 
promote in regard to particular objects ; 
thus we advance religion or learning ; 
we promote an art or an invention ; we 
forward a plan. 

The great encouragement wliich has been given to 
learning fur some years last past, has made our own 
nation os glorious uiK/n this account as for its late 
triumphs and conquests. Addison. 

I love to see a man xealous in a gisHl matter, and 
especially when his seal shows itself for advancing 
morality, and promoliag the liappiuess of mankind. 

Addison. 

It iK'hoves us not to lie wanting to ourselves in 
/hrwarding the intention of nature by the culture of 
enr miuds. BKiiKKi.Ev. 


TO KNCOURAGK, EMBOLDKN. 

To ENCOURAGE is to give cou- 
rage. and to EMBOLDEN to make 
bold; the former impelling to action in 
general, the latter to that which is more 
difficult or dangerous : wc are encou- 
raged to persevere ; the resolution is 
thereby confirmed : wc are emboldened 
to hegui ; the spirit of enterprise is 
roused.^S access enenuragex ; the chance 
of escaping danger emboldens. 

Intrepid throng]) the midst of danger go, 

Tlicir friends i-nvouroge and tiiuii/.c tliu 1 (k*. 

Emholdim'd then, nor hesitating mon* 

Fust, fast, they plunge amid tlie Hashing wave. 

Tmiimsuv 


TO ENCROACH, INTItENCII, IN- 
TIUJOE, INVADE, INFRINGE. 

ENCROACH, in French encf ocher, 
is compounded of en or in and crouch 
ennge or creep, signifying to creep into 
anything. INTRENCH, compounded 
of in and trench, signifies to trench or 
dig bet Olid one's own ground into 
anothers grouiul. INTRUDE, from 
the J Jilin intrado, signifies literally to 
thrust upon; and INVADE, from in- 
vado, signifies to march in upon. IN- 
FRINGE, from the Latin itfringo, 
compounded of in and frango, signifies 
to break ilAipon. 

All these terms denote an unau- 
thorized ]>roce(lure ; hut the two first 
designate gentle or silent actions, the 
latter violent if not noisy actions. 
Encroach is often an imperceptible ac- 
tion, performed with such art as to 
elude observation, it is, uecording to its 
derivation, an insensible creeping into: 
intrench is, in fact, a species of encroach- 
ment. namely, that perceptible species 
which consists in exceeding the boun- 
daries in marking out the ground or 
space. 

Where the fair columns uf St. Clumcnt's stand, 
Whose strditeiiM bounds encrom h uinin lliu Strand. 

(jay. 

Like }>ow(>rfiil arinxon trenching ut a town, 
liy slow and Mtlcnt, but rfsistiess sap, 

In his pale nrogress gently gaining ground, 

Death urg'd his ilvadly siege. * VovNO. 

In an extended and figurative appli- 
cation of the terms one is said to en- 
croach on a person or on a person’s 
time, &c. ; to intrench on the sphere or 
privileges of another 

It is observed by one of the fathers that he aha 
restrains himself in the use of things lawful will 
never encroach U|Mm tilings fui bidden, Johnson, 
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Religion intrenchet upon none of our privileges. 

Sooth. 

Intrude and invade designate an un- 
aRthorized entry : the former in viola- 
tion of right equity or good manners ; 
the latter in violation of public law : the 
former is more commonly applied to in- 
dividuals ; the latter to nations or large 
communities : unbidden guests intrude 
themselves sometimes into families to 
their no small annoyance; an army 
never invades a country witliout doing 
some mischief. 

Il 18 certain that in so a crowd of men somn 

w^ill intrude who are of tempers very unbecoming 
their funcliun. AnuibuN. 

The birds of file air had nests, and tlie beasts of 
tlie fndd had eavenis, the invasion of whieh they 
esteemed a very flagrant iiijiistiee. IIlackstonk 

They are figuratively applied to other 
objects : intrude in the sense of going 
in without being invited, as unwelcome 
thoughts intrude themselves into the 
rain(i : invade in the sense of going in 
by force, as sounds invade the car. 

One of tlie clii(*f charaeteristics of the golden age, 
of the age in whicli neither care nor ilanger had 
intrudfd on mankiiid, is the eumniuiiity of pusses- 
bious. Johnson. 

No sooner were his eyes in sliiniher hound. 

hen fiom above a more, than mortal souml 
Invades his eur.s. Dhydkn. 

To invade and infringe arc both vio- 
lent acts ; but there is more violation of 
good faith in infrin^inijr thnn in in- 
as the in/rinsiement q{' i\ treaty. 
A privilege may bo cither invaded or 
i ttf ringed ; but to in this sense 

is applied to any privilege however ob- 
tained ; but infringe properly applies to 
that which persons hold under some 
grant, compact, or law. 

Women have natural and eipiitable claims as 
well as men, and those claims are not to he capri- 
cioubly or hylitiy superseded or infringed. 

Johnson. 

Religion invmtes none of our pleasures. South. 

TO KND, TKKMINATK, CLOSE. 

To END is cither to come to an end 
or put an end to. To TERMINATE 
either to come to a term or set a term 
to. To CLOSE, to come or bring to a 
close. To end is indefinite in its mean- 
ing and general in its ajiplication ; ter- 
minate and c/ose are modes of ending : 
to terminate is to end finally ; to close 
to end gradually. AVhatever is begun 
will end, and it may end in any way ; 
but what terminates is supposed to have 
been protracted and at length brought 


to an end ; a string, a line, a verse, &c., 
may end, but a road is said properly to 
terminate. 

A nccdlpsg Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded suake, drags its slow length 
along. PoFK. 

As I had a mind to know how each of these roads 
terminated, I joined niystdf with the assembly that 
weie in the flower nnd vigour of their age, and called 
themselves tlie baud of lovers. Addison. 

Things may end abruptly or at once, 
but they close by a process or by bring- 
ing the parts or points together; a 
scene may close, or several lines may 
close. 

Ore.stes, Acamas, in front appear, 

And (Lnomaiis and Thouii doit the rear. Pope. 

Any period of time, as a day, a life, 
may end or close. 

CJrfeco in her single heroes strove in vain. 

Now hosts upimse thee, and thou must be slain: 

So slinli my days in one sad tenor run, 

And end with stirrows as they first begun. Pope. 

Let tlie null fumes of od’rons incense fly, 

A grateful savour to the g<Hls on high ; 

The due libation nor neglect to pay. 

When evening doses or when dawns the day. 

POTTKH. 

END, EXTREMITY. 

Both these words imply the last of 
those parts whieh constitute a thing; 
but the END designates that part ge- 
nerally ; the EXTREMITY marks the 
particular point. The extremity is from 
the Latin extremus the very last end, 
that which is outermost, lienee end 
may bo said of that whieh bounds any 
thing ; but extremity of that which ex- 
tends farthest from us : we may speak 
of the ends of that which is circular in 
its form, or of that which has no specific 
form ; but we speak of the extremities 
of that only which is supposed to pro- 
ject lengthwise. Tlie end is opposed to 
the beginning; the extremity to the 
centre or point from which we reckon. 
When a man is said to go to the end of 
a journey or the end of the world, the 
expression is in both cases indefinite 
and general ; but when he is said to go 
to the extremities of the earth or the 
extremities of a kingdom, the idea of 
relative distance is manifestly implied. 
He who goes to the end of a path may 
possibly have a little farther to go in 
order to reach the extremity. In the 
figurative application end and extremity 
dilTer so widely as not to admit of any 
just comparison. 

Ni w with ftdl force the yielding horn he benda, 
Drawn to an »reh, and joins Um doubling mds. 
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Our female pi’oiectors were all the last summer 
so taken up will) the improvement of theii pettieouts 
that they had nut time tu attend to any thin)< else; 
but having at length sutHciuntly adorned ttteir lower 
parts, they now begin to turn their thuughu upon 
t he other e.r(rmiV^. Aooi!»o:r. 

TO ENDEAVOUR, AIM, STRIVE, 
STRUGOLE. 

To ENDEAVOUR (o. Attempt) is 
general in its object ; AIM (t;. Atm) is 
particular ; we endeavour to do whatever 
we set about ; we aim at doing some- 
thing which we have set before ourselves 
as a desirable object. To STRIVE {v. 
Discord^ strife) is to endeavour ear- 
nestly ; to STRUGGLE, a frequentative 
of stnve, is to strive earneslly. An 
endeavour springs from a sense of duty ; 
we endeavour to do that which is right, 
and avoid that which is wrong: aitnhifr 
is the fruit of au aspiring temper ; the 
object aimed at is always something 
superior either in reality or imagination, 
and calls fur particular exertion : striv- 
ing is the consequence of an ardent 
desire ; the thing striven for is always 
(‘onecived to he of importance : stru^r- 
^fin^ is the effect of necessity ; it is 
proportioned to the dilliculty of attain- 
ment, and the resistance which is op- 
posed to it ; the thing struggled for is 
indispensably necessary. Those only 
w ho endeavour to discharge their duty 
to God and their fellow-creatures can 
expect real tranquillity of mind. Who- 
ever aims at the acquirement of great 
wealth or much power ojicns the door 
for much misery to himself. As our 
passions are acknowledged to ho our 
greatest enemies when they obtain the 
ascendency w’e should always strive to 
keep them under our control. There 
are some men who struggle through 
life to obtain a mere competence ; and 
yet die without succeeding in their 
object 

’Ti« no uncommon tliinR, ray good Sancho, for ono 
half of ih« world to use the otlu r half like brub'H, 
and then endeavour to make them lu. Stkbnk. 
However m. n may uim at elevation, 

'Tis properly a female passion. Shkmstonk. 

All understand their great Creator's will, 

Stn're to l>e happy, aud iu that fullil. 

Mankind excepted, lord of all bf?side, 

But only slave to folly, vice, and pride. Jemvks. 

So the boat's brawny crew tlie current stem. 

And slow odvaucing strugyle witli the stream. 

Detoin. 

ENDEAVOUR, EFFORT, EXERTION. 

ENDEAVOUR, i;. Attempt and Tn 
endeavour, EFFORT, in Fi'ench effort. 


Italian sforza, may possibly be connected 
with the word ybree, and the Latin ybr/t« 
strong, signifying to force out the 
strength, or it may be changed from tliB 
Latin effert from effero to bring forth, that 
is. to bring out power. EXE RTION, in 
Latin ejcertio from exero, signifies the 
putting 1‘orth power. 

The idea of calling our powers into 
action is common to these terms: en- 
deavour expresses little more than this 
comuiuu idea, being a term of general 
import: cff)rt and exertion arc parti- 
cular modes of endeavour; the former 
being a special strong endeavour, the 
latter a continued strong endeavour. 
An endeavour is called forth by ordinary 
circumstances ; effort and exertion by 
those which arc extraordinary. An en- 
deavour Hows out of tlie condition of our 
being and constitution ; as rational and 
responsible agents we must make daily 
endeavours to fit ourselves for an here- 
after ; as willing aud necessitous agents, 
wo use our endeavours to obtain such 
things as are agreeable or needtul for 
us ; when a particular emergency arises 
wo make a gr(*at effort. An endeavour 
may call forth one or many powers ; an 
effort calls forth but one power : the 
endeavour to please in society is laud- 
able, if it do not lead to vicious com- 
pliances ; it is a laudable effort of 
tbriitude to suppress our complaints in 
the moment of siifftTiiig. 

Blit ho, uhom ov'u in iifo’H lust utago 
Endeumurs latuhihU! oiigago. 

In paid at lo.ist in poui’o of mind, 

Aud >01100 of h.'ii iiig u oil dobigii'd. Cowi'RR. 

'I'ho inntiotioe of cuKtom ii'anch, that to comitior 
it will rcriuiro the utmoit quarts of furtitudo uml 
virtue. Joiinfiok. 

The cxertt07i is as indefinite as the 
endeavour as to the means, but like the 
effort is definite as to the object ; when 
a serious object is to be obtained suitable 
exertions must be made. I'he endenrour 
is mostly applied to individuals, but ihe 
exertion may frequently be the com- 
bined endeavours of numbers. 

To walk with drcuinii]M>eiion and utendinoNii In 
the ri^ht path ought to be tbo coONtant rmUinvour 
of every rational lioing. Johnnon. 

The diNcomiltiires which the republic of aiNaiisimi 
has NUlTerod have uniformly called forth now e//T* 
tivnU. UUHKK, 

ENEMY, FOE, ADVERSARY, OPPO- 
NENT, ANTAGONIST. 

ENEMY, in Latin inimicus, com 
pounded of in privative and amicus a 
friend, signifies one that is unfriendlyt 
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FOE, in Saxon fah most probably from 
the old Teutonic Jian to hate, signifies 
one that bears a hatred. ADVER- 
SARY, in Latin advfrsaiius from 
adversuh against, signifies one that 
takes part against another; adversarim 
in Latin was particularly applied to 
those who contested a point in law with 
another. OPPONENT, in Latin op- 
pollens participle of oppono or obpono 
to place in the way, signifies one pitted 
against another. ANTAGONIST, in 
Greek avraytavi^oQ^ compounded of avn 
against, and ayoivi^ofiai to contend, sig- 
nifies one struggling against another. 

An enemy is not so formidable us a 
foe ; the former may be reconciled, but 
the latter always retains a deadly hate. 
An enemy may be so in s))irit, in action, 
or in relation ; a foe is always so m 
spirit, if not in action likewise : a man 
may bo an enemy to liimself, though 
not a foe. Those who are national or 
poliiical enemies arc often private 
friends, but a foe is never any thing 
but a foe. A single act may create an 
enemy^ but continued warfare create.s 
Vi foe. 

Plutarch say* very finely, that a man should not 
alluw hiiiibull' to halo oven iiis enemiet. Auoim)N. 

So frown’<l the mighty combatants, that lu‘U 
(Jrew darker at thtur fruaii: so mulch'd they stood; 
Fur never but once more was either like 
Tu meet su ;{rent n foe. Milton. 

Enemies are cither public or private, 
Cvdlectivo or personal ; in the latter 
sense the word enemy is most analogous 
in signification to that of adoersaryt 
opponentf anta^^onist. The term enemy 
ih always taken in a larger sense than 
the other terms: a private enemy is 
Dover inactive ; he seeks to do mischief 
from the desire of so doing. An adrer- 
sanjt ojtponent^ and anta;^onistt may 
ho so simply from the relation which 
they stand in to others : the adversary 
is one who is adverse either in his 
claims, his opinions, his purposes, or 
his endeavours; he is active against 
others only as far as his interests and 
views I'equire. An opponent is one who 
stands or acts in opposition to another : 
at\ opponent opposes the opinions, prin- 
ciples, conduct, and writings of otliers. 
An adversary is always personal and 
sets himself up immediately against 
another ; but an opponent has nothing 
to do with the person, but with the 
thing that emanates from, or is connected 
with, the person. A man can have no 
adversaries except while he is living. 


but he may have opponents after he is 
dead; partisans are always opponents 
to each other. An antagonist is a par- 
ticular species of opponent either in 
combat or action ; it is personal or 
otherwise, according to circumstances : 
there may be antagonists who contend 
for victory without any feeling of ani- 
mosity ; such were the Horatii and 
Curiatii among the Romans: or they 
may engage in a personal and bloody 
conflict, as the gladiators who fouglit 
for their lives: in this sense wild beasts 
are antaf*onists when they engage in 
battle : there arc also literary antago- 
nists who are directly pitted against 
each other; as Scaliger and Petavius 
among the French ; Boyle and Bentley 
among the English. 

Hu bus not taktm the least cure tu ilis^n'oe his 
being uii enemy io the iier.sous ugaiust \% imtu lie 
•'rites. AnuisoN. 

Those disputants (the persi'cutorK’l coininco iheii 
adrersariKSt a suiites coraniunly called a jule t>l 
lagots. Aimumin. 

The name of Hoyle is indeed revered, but liis 
works .ire uegleetetl; we are coulented to know th.it 
he eonquereii \\\% npjmi‘nits, wituuiit iuf{iiiring what 
oviU were produoed against him. Juiinson. 

Enemy and/oc arc figuratively applied 
to moral objects, the first in a general, 
the second in a particular sense : our 
passions are our enemies when indulged : 
envy is a foe to happiness. The word 
antagonist may also be applied meta- 
phorically to other objects. 

He (the Duke of Moninuulh) wa.s brave, generous, 
alTable, and extremely liundsome, cuustaiit in his 
fiiendship^, just to his word, and an utter r'neiny ui 
allciuelty. Wklw'iiod. 

Life, thought worth, wisdom, all (t) foul revolt!) 
Once fiieiids to peucu, gone over lo the foe. Yuuno. 

Sir Francis Ilucon observes that u well-written 
book, ciiinpured with its rivals and antagonistt, is 
like Mum's's serpent that immediately swallow ed up 
those of the Egyptians. Aooison. 


ENbllGY, FORCE, VIGOR. 

ENERGY, in French energies Latin 
energia. Greek evtpyia from evipytoo to 
operate inwanlly, signifies the power of 
producing positive effects. FORCE, 
V. To compel. VIGOR, from the 
Latin vigeo to flourish, signifies unim- 
paired pow er, or that which belongs to 
a sui)ject in a sound or tiourisbing state. 

With energy is connected the idea of 
activity; with /orca that of capability; 
with vigor that of health. Energy 
lies only in the mind ; force and vigor 
arc the property of either body or mind. 
Knowledge and freedom combine to 
produce energy of character ; force is a 
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gift of nature that may bo increased by 
exercise : vigor, both bodily and men- 
tal, is an ordinary accoinpaninient of 
youth, but is not always denied to old 
age. 

Our powers owe much of tlieir enerw to our 
hoprs : “ possuut Quia posse videutur.*' When suc- 
cess seems attainable, diligence is enfbrced. 

JOHNSOK. 

On tite passive main 

Descends tli’ etliereal force and w ith ^ll'ung gust 
Turns from its butluin the disool jured deep. 

TuOMiiON. 

No man at the age and vigour of thirty is fond of 
sugar-plums and rultles. Suvrii. 

ENJOYMENT, FRUITION, GRATIFI- 
CATION. 

ENJOYMENT, from enjoy to have 
the joy or pleasure, signifies cither the 
act ol‘ enjoying, or the pleasure itself 
derived from that act. FRUITION, 
iv\nx\fruor to enjoy, is employed only 
for tlie act oX enjoying ; we speak either 
of the enjoyment of any pleasure, or of 
the enjoyment as a pleasure : we speak 
of those pleasures which are received 
from the fruition, in distinction from 
those which are had in expectation. 
Enjoyment is cither corporeal or spi- 
ritual, as the enjoyment of muaic, or 
the enjoyment of study : but i\\Q fruition 
of eating, or any otner sensihlo, or at 
least external, object: hope intervenes 
between the desire and iXio fruition, 

Tlie enjoyment of fume brings but very little 
pleasure, though the loss or want of it be very sen- 
sible ami afBicting. Adiuhon. 

Fame is a good so wholly foreign to our natures 
that we Itave no faculty in the soul adapto<l to it, 
nor any organ in the body to relish it : nu object of 
desire placed out of the posbiliility of fruition. 

Addisow. 

GRATIFICATION, from the verb 
to gratify^ to make grateful or pleasant, 
signifies either the act of giving plea- 
sure, or the pleasure received. Enjoy- 
ment springs from every object which is 
capable of yielding pleasure; by dis- 
tinction, however, and in the latter sense, 
from moral and rational objects: but 
gratification, which is a species of en- 
joyment, is obtained through the medium 
of the senses. Enjoyment is not so 
vivid as gratification : gratification is 
not so permanent as enjoyment. Do- 
mestic life has its peculiar enjoyments ; 
brilliant spectacles afford gratification. 
Our capacity for enjoyment depends 
upon our intellectual endowments ; our 
gratification depends upon the tone of 
our feelings, and the nature of our 
desires. 


Hit hopes and expectations are bigger than his 
enjoyments. Tillotson. 

The man of pleasure little knows the ])crf«‘ct joy 
he loses for iho dittapinAu^ag gratijicafions whioy he 
pursues. Addison 


TO ENLARGE, INCREASE, EXTEND. 

ENLARGE signifies literally to 
make largo or wide, and is applied to 
dimension and extent. INCREASE, 
from the Latin incresco to grow to a 
thing, is applicable to quantity, signify- 
ing to become greater in size by the 
junction of other matter. EXTEND, 
in Latin exiendo, or ex and iendo, sig- 
nifies to stretch out, that is, to make 
greater in space. We speak of enlarging 
a house, a room, premises, or bound- 
aries; of increasing an army, or pro- 
perty, capital, expense, &c. ; of extending 
the boundaries of an empire. Wo say 
the hole or cavity enlarges, the head or 
bulk enlarges; the numbui* increases, 
the swelling, inflammation, and the like, 
increase: so likewise in the figurative 
sense, the views, the prospects, the 
powers, the ideas, and the mind, aro 
enlarged; pain, pleasure, hope, fear, 
anger, or kindness, ato increased; views, 
prospects, connexions, and the like, are 
extended. 

Great objects make 

Great minds, enlarging as their \luws tmlarge, 

Those still moiu godlike, us these more divine. 

Yotino. 

Good sense alone isasodatcandtiuiescentipialily. 
which manages its possessions well, but does not in- 
crease ihom. JolINMUN. 

The wise, ccteniing their inquiries wide, 

.See how bolli Htatea are by cuiinexioii ty'd; 

Fouls view but part, and not tlie whole survey, 

So crowd existence all into a day. Jknyns. 


ENMITY, ANIMOSITY, HOSTILITY. 

ENMITY lies in the heart; it is 
deep and malignant: ANIMOSITY, 
from animus a spirit, lies in the pas- 
sions; it is fierce and vindictive: HOS- 
TILITY, from hostis a political enemy, 
lies in the action; it is mischievous and 
destructive. Enmity is something per- 
manent ; animosity is partial and tran- 
sitory: in the feudal ages, when tho 
darkness and ignorance of the times 
prevented tho mild infiuenco of Christi- 
anity, enmities between particular fami- 
lies were handed down as an inheritance 
from father to son ; in free states, party 
spirit engenders greater animosities than 
private disputes. 

In some initancei, indeed, tho enmity of others 
cannot be avoided without » participaOvn in iheir 

2 A 
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guilt ; but then it is the enmity of those with whom 
neither wisdom nor virtue can desire to associate. 

JoHNsoir. 

l\AilI never let my heart reproach me with having 
done any thing towards increasing those animositiet 
tliat extinguish rcligii>a, deface government, and 
make a nation miserable. Addison. 

Enmity is altogether personal ; hos- 
tility respects public or private mea- 
sures. Enmity often lies concealed in 
the heart, and does not betray itself by 
any open act of hostility. 

That spare the evil one abstracted stood 
From hib <u\ II evil, and for the lime remain'd 
Stupidly good, ul enmity disarm'd. Milton. 

Erasmus himself had, it seems, the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of a party of Trojans who laid on 
him with so many blows and bufl'ctH, that he never 
forgot their hoMities to hU dying day. Aodiiion. 

ENORMOUS, HUGE, IMMENSE, 
VAST. 

ENORMOUS, from e and norma a 
rule, signifies out of rule or order. 
HUGE is in all probability connected 
with high, which is hoogh in Dutch. 
IMMENSE, in Latin immensus^ com- 
pounded of in privative and memus 
measured, signifies not to he measured. 
VAST, in French vaste, Latin vastus 
from vacOi to he vacant, open, or wide, 
signifies extended in space. 

Enormous and huge arc peculiarly 
applicable to mugnitude; immense and 
vast to extent, quantity, and number. 
Enormous expresses more than huge, 
us immense expresses more than vast : 
what is enormous exceeds in a very 
great degree all ortl inary hounds ; what 
is huge is great only in the superlative 
degree. The enormous is always out of 
proportion ; the huge is relatively ex- 
traordinary in its dimensions. Some 
animals may he made enormously fat 
by a particular mode of feeding : to one 
who has seen nothing hut level ground 
common hills will appear to he huge 
mountains. The immense is that which 
exceeds all calculatioa: the vast com- 
prehends only a very great or unusual 
excess. The distance between the earth 
and sun may be said to he immense: 
the distance between the poles is vast. 
Of all these terms huge is the only 
one confined to the proper application, 
and in the proper sense of sixe: the 
rest are employed with regard to moral 
objects. We speak only of a huge 
animal, a huge monster, a huge mass, 
a huge size, a huge bulk, and the like ; 
but we speak of an enormous waste, an 
immense difference, and a vast number. 


The Thracian \cama8 hit falchion foand, 

And hew’d the enormous giaut to the ground, Pors. 

Great Arcithous, knuwu from shore tp shore. 

By the huge, knotted, irou mace he bore, 

Nu lance he shiHik, nor lient the twanging l)oW, 

But broke with this the battle of the foe. Pope. 

Well was the crime, and well the vengeance sparr'd. 
E'en power immense had (bund such battle hard. 

Pope. 

Just on the brink they neigh and pnw the ground, 
And the turf trembles, and the skies lesouud ; 

Kiiger they view’d the prospect dark and deep, 

Vast was the leap, and headlong bung the steep. 

Pope. 


ENORMOUS, PRODIGIOUS, MON- 
STROUS. 

ENORMOUS (v. Etiormous). PRO- 
DIGIOUS comes from ^prodigy, in 
Latin prodigium, which in all probabi- 
lity conies from prodigo to lavish forth, 
signifying literally breaking out in ex- 
cess or cxtravapiire. MONSTROUS, 
from mo7isler, in Latin monsirum, and 
monstro to show or make visible, signi- 
fies remarkable, or exciting notice. 

The enormous contradicts our rules 
of estimating and calculating : the jpro- 
digious raises our minds beyond their 
ordinary standard of thinking : tho 
monstrous contradicts nature and the 
course of things. What is enormous 
excites our surprise or amazement: 
what is proiligious excites our astonish- 
ment : what is monstrous does violence 
to our senses and understanding. Tiiere 
is something enormous in the present 
scale upon which property, whether 
public or private, is amassed and ex- 
pended ; the works of the ancients in 
general, hut the Egyptian pyramids in 
particular, are objects of admiration, on 
account of the prodigious labor which 
was bestowed on them : ignorance and 
superstition have always been active in 
producing monstrous images for the 
worship of its blind votaries. 

Jnvc't bird on sounding pinions beat tho skies, 

A bleciling serpent of enurmouji size, 

His talitus truss'd, alive and curling round. 

He stung the bird, whose throat receiv’d the wound. 

Pope. 

I dreamed that 1 was in a wood of to prodigious 
an extent, and cut into such a variety of walks and 
alleys, that all mankind were lost and bewildered 
iu it. Addison. 

Nothing to MonitroMt can be said or feign’d 
But with belief and joy is entertain’d. Dbtmn. 


ENOUGH, SUFFICIENT. 

ENOUGH, is in German genug, 
which comes from geniigen to satisfy. 
SU FFICIENT, in Latin suffidens, par- 
ticiple of sujicio, compounded of sub 
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BiXiiS. facio, signifies made or suited to 
the purpose. 

He has enough whose desires are 
satisfied ; he has si^fficient whose wants 
are supplied. We may therefore fre- 
quently have sufficiency when wo have 
not enough, A greedy man is commonly 
in this case, who has never enough 
although he has more than a sufficiency. 
Enough is said only of physieal objects 
of desire: sufficient is employed in a 
moral application, for that which serves 
the purpose. Children and animals 
never have enough food, nor the miser 
enough money : it is requisite to allow 
sufficient time for every thing that is to 
be done, if wo wish it to be done well. 

My luss of honour'd great enough, 

Tliuu ueed'dt not brand it a scofT. Uutler. 

The time present seldom affords sufficient employ- 
ment for the mind of m<in. Addison. 

TO ENROL, ENLIST, OR LIST, 
REGISTER, RECORD. 

ENROL, compounded of en or in and 
rol/f signifies to place in a roll, that is, 
in a roll of paper or a book. ENLIST, 
compounded of in and h'stt signifies to 
put down in a list. REGISTER, in 
Latin registrunit comes from regestum 
participle of regero, signifying to put 
down in writing. RECORD, in Latin 
recordoT^ compounded of re back or 
again, and cors the heart, signifies to 
bring hack to the heart, or call to mind 
by a memorandum. 

Enrol and enlist respect persons 
only ; register respects persons and 
things; record respects things only. 
Enrol is generally applied to the act of 
inserting names in an orderly manner 
into any hook ; enlist is a species of en- 
rnlling applicable only to the military. 
The enrolment is an act of authority ; 
the enlisting is the voluntary act of an 
individual. Among the Romans it was 
the office of the censor to enrol the 
names of all the citizens, in order to as- 
certain their number, and estimate their 
property : in modern times soldiers are 
mostly raised by means of enlisting. 

Anciently no man waa suffered to abide in England 
above (urtv dayi. unless he were enrolled in some 
tithing or decennary. Ulackstone. 

The lortls wonbl, by listing their o«n servanta, 
persuade the geiulemeii of the town to do the like. 

Cl.AKENDON. 

In the moral application of the terms, 
to enrol is to assign a certain place or 
rank ; to enlist is to put one*8 self under 
a leader or attach one's self to a party. 
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Hercules was enrolled among the gods ; 
the common people are always ready to 
enlht on the side of anarchy and re- 
bellion. 

We And ourselves enrolled in tliis heavenly family 
aa servants and ns sous. Sphatt. 

The time never was when 1 would have enlisted 
under the banners of any faction, though I might 
have carried a pair of colours, il l hud uot spuriifd 
them, iu cither legion. Sia W. Jones. 

To enrol and register both imply 
writing down in a book ; but the former 
is a less formal act than the latter. The 
insertion of the hare name or designa- 
tion in a certain order is enough to con- 
stitute an enrolment; hut registering 
comprehends the birth, family, and other 
collateral circumstances of the indivi- 
dual. The object of registering like- 
wise difiers from that of enrolling ; 
what is registered serves for future pur- 
poses, and is of permanent utility to 
society in general ; but what is enrolled 
often serves only a particular or tem- 
porary end. Thus in numbering the 
people it is necessary simply to enrol 
their names ; hut when in addition to 
this it was necessary, as among the 
Romans, to ascertain their rank in the 
state, every thing connected with their 
property, their family, and their con- 
nexion, required to be registered; so in 
like manner, in more modern times, it 
has been found necessary for the good 
government of the state to register the 
births, marriages, and deaths of every 
citizen : it is manifest, therefore, that 
what is registered^ as far as respects 
persorbs, may be said to be enrolled; 
but what is enrolled is not always re- 
gistered. Persons only or things per- 
sonal are enrolled^ and that properly 
for public purposes only ; but things as 
well as persons are registered for private 
as well as public purposes. 

I bo{>e you take care to keep an exact journal, and 
to registtr all uccurri'ncee and ubtM>rvntiunii, for your 
friends here expect euch a hook of travels as lias nut 
often been seen. Jounbun. 

To register in its proper sense is to 
place in writing ; to record is to make 
a memorial of any thing, cither by writ- 
ing, printing, engraving, or otherwise : 
registering is for some specific and im- 
mediate purpose ; as to register decrees 
or other proceedings in a court : record- 
ing is for general and oftentimes remote 
purposes ; to record events in history. 

All baa its date below: the fatal hour 

Waa Tftgistered in heaven ere time began. Cowpxb. 

In an extended and figurative appli- 
cation, things m;iy be said to be regis- 
2 a2 
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tered in the memory ; or events recorded 
in history. We have a right to believe 
that the actions of good men are regis- 
tered in heaven ; the particular sayings 
and actions of princes are recorded in 
history, and handed down to the latest 
posterity. 

The medals of the Romans were their current 
money; when an action deserved to lie rccurdei in 
coin, it was stumped perhuiw upon an liundred 
thousand pieces of money, like our bhillin;>s or half- 
pence. Addison. 

TO KNSLAVK, CAPTIVATE. 

To ENSLAVE is to bring into a 
state of To CAPTIVATE is 

to make a captive. 

There is as much difference between 
these terms as between slavery and 
captivity : he who is a slave is fettered 
botli body and mind ; he who is a cap- 
tive is only constrained as to his body : 
hence to enslave is always taken in the 
bad sense ; captivate in a good or bad 
sense : enslave is employed literally or 
figuratively ; captivate only figuratively : 
wo may be emlaved by persons, or by 
our gross passions ; we are captivated 
by the charms or beauty of an object. 

The will was then (before the full) subordinate 
but not entlaved to the uiKleratuudio^. South. 

Men should beware of hclnif Mpftvafcd hy n kind 
of HUVitge pliilusuphy, women by u llioughtletiB gul- 
lunlry. Addison. 

ENTERPRIZING, ADVENTUROUS. 

These terms mark a disposition to 
engage in that which is extraordinary 
and hazardous; but ENTERPRIZ- 
ING, from enterprize (v. Attempt)^ is 
connected with the understanding; and 
ADVENTUROUS, from adventure^ 
venture or trial, is a characteristic of 
the passions. The enterprizing cha- 
racter conceives, groat projects, and 
pursues objects that axe mfilcult to be 
obtained ; the adventurous character is 
contented with seeking that which is 
now, and placing himself in dangerous 
and unusual situations. An enterprizing 
spirit belongs to the commander of an 
army or the ruler of a nation; an ad^ 
venturous disposition is suitable to men 
of low degree. Peter the Great pos- 
sessed, in a peculiar manner, an enter' 
prizing genius ; Robinson Crusoe was 
a man of an adventurous turn. Enter- 
prizing characterizes persons only ; but 
cuiventurous is also applied to things, to 
signify containing adventures; hence 


a journey, or a voyage, or a histoi } may 
be denominated adventurous. 

One WtHid. n man enterprizing and rapacious, Add 
obtained a patent, empowering him to coin oue hun- 
dred and eighty llioiisand pounds of half-| cnen and 
farthings fur the kingdom of Ireland. Johnson. 

But 'tis enough, 

In this late age. advent'ruus to have touch’d 
Light on the uiimberii of the Samian sage) 

High heaven forbids the bold presumptuous strain. 

Thomson. 

ENTHUSIAST, FANATIC, VISIONARY. 

The ENTHUSIAST, FANATIC, 
and VISIONARY, have disordered 
imaginations; but the enthusi-ast is 
only affected inwardly with an extraor- 
dinary fervor, the fanatic and visiofiary 
betray that fervor by some outward 
mark; the former by singularities of 
conduct, the latter by singularities of 
doctrine. Fanatics and visionaries are 
therefore always more or less enthusi- 
asts; but enthusiasts are not always 
fanatics or visionaries. EvOwntaTai 
among the Greeks, from iv in and Oiog 
God, signified those supposed to have, 
or pretending to have, divine inspiration. 
Fanatici were so called among the La- 
tins from/a«a (temples), in which they 
spent an extraordinary portion of their 
time ; they, like the ivOncia^ai of the 
Greeks, pretended to revelations and 
inspirations, during the inlluencc of 
which they indulged themselves in 
many extravagant tricks, cutting them- 
selves with knives, and di.^torting them- 
selves with every species of antic ges- 
ture and grimace. 

In the modern acceptation of these 
terms, tho fanatic is one who fancies 
himself inspired, and rejecting the use 
(>f his understanding falls into every 
kind of extravagance ; it is mostly ap- 
plied to a man’s religious conduct and 
belief, but may be applied to any extra- 
vagant conduct founded on false prin- 
ciples. 

They who will not l)clie\e that tho plnloso])liical 
fanatics who guide in thei>e matters have long enter- 
tained the design (of abolishing religion), aie ulterly 
ignorant of their character. Uukkc. 

An enthusiast is one who is under 
the influence of any particular fervor of 
mind, more especially where it is a reli- 
gious fervor. 

Devotion, when it does not lie under the check of 
reason, is very apt to degenerate into enthusiasm. 

Addison. 

’I'liere may be enthusiasm in other 
ti'. alters, where it is less mischievous. 
There may be enthusiasts in the cause 
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of humanity, or in the love of one’s 
country, or in any other matter, in which 
the affections may be called into exer- 
cise. 

Her little soul is ravish’d, aud so pour'd 

Into loose ecstasies, that she is placed 

Above herself, musiuk’s enthwiast. Crash A ur. 

The visionary is properly one that 
sees or professes to see visions, and is 
mostly applied to those who pretend to 
supernatural visions, but it may bo em- 
ployed in respect to any one who indulges 
in fantastical theories. 

The Bonsof infamy ridicule every thing as romantic 
that comes in competition with their present interest, 
aud treat those persons as visionaries Vfhodiwe stand 
up iti a curruut age for what has not its immediate 
lew iiid joinoa to it. Addison. 

KPITHET, ADJECTIVE. 

EPITHET is the tcclinical term of 
die rhetorician ; AD.IECTIVE that 
(>f the gramiiiariaii. The sanio word is 
•dw epithet VLH ii qualifies the sense; it 
is an adjective as it is a part of speech : 
thus, in the phrase “ Alexander the 
Groat,” great is an epithet ^ inasmuch as 
it designates Alexander in distinction 
from all other persons; it is an adjective 
as it expresses a (luality in distinction 
from the noun Alexander, which denotes 
a thing. The epithet imOtirov is tho 
word added by way of ornament to the 
diction ; the adjective, from adject ivum, 
is the word added to the noun as its 
appendage, and made subservient to it 
in all its inllcctions. When we are 
estimating the merits of any one’s style 
or composition, we should speak of the 
epithets he uses ; when we are talking 
of words, their dependencies, and rela- 
tions, we should speak of adjectives : an 
epithet is either gentle or harsh, an ad- 
jertive is either a noun or a pronoun 
adjective. All adjectives are epithets, 
but all epithets are not adjectives ; thus, 
in Virgil’s Pater Mneas, Xhepatei' is an 
epithet, but not an adjective, 

EQUAL, EVEN, EQUABLE, LIKE, OK 
ALIKE, UNIFORM. 

EQUAL, in Latin cequalis, comes 
from cequus, and probably the Greek 
c(ico£, similis, like. EVEN is in Saxon 
efen, German eben, Swedish efwen, jafn, 
or aem, Greek oiog like. EQUABLE, 
in Latin equabilis, signifies susceptible 
of equality, LIKE, is in Dutch lik, 
Saxon geli^, German gleich. Gothic 
tholick, Latin talis, Greek t^Xkkoq such 
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as. UNI FORM, compounded of unus 
one, forma form, bespeaks its own 
meaning. , 

All these epithets are opposed to dif- 
ference. Equal is said of degree, quan- 
tity, number, and dimensions, as equal 
in years ; of an equal age ; an equal 
height : even is said of the surface and 
position of bodies ; a board is made 
even with another board ; the floor or 
tho ground is even : like is said of acci- 
dental qualities in things, as alike in 
color or in feature : uniform is said of 
things only as to their fitness to cor- 
respond; those which are unlike in 
color, shapo, or make, are not uniform, 
and cannot be niado to match as pairs : 
equable is used only in the moral accep- 
tation, in which all the others arc like- 
wise employed. 

.SiifriagPB in ParliiinuMit iirp number’d, not weigh’d ; 
nor can it In* otlierwiRu in thuHU public councile 
whore nothing is ho unequal us tho ocpinlity. 

UiniKK. 

An Imiulroil yarde ofetrn ground will ni>\orwurk 
suoh an otVoct (on tho imagination) us a tower an 
hundred yurdti high, or a rocK or a mountain ol'tlitU 
altitude. liURKK. 

E'en now familiar as in life ho came; 

.Alas 1 how ililTrent, yot how like tho aamc. Fopb. 

Aud all thin uniform uncolour'd Bcnne 

Shall be dismantled of its flocry load 

Aud Hush into variety again. Cowpkr. 

As moral qualities admit of degree, 
they admit oK equality : justice is dealt 
out in equal portions to the rich and the 
poor ; God looks with an equal eye on 
all mankind. As tho natural path is 
rendered uneven by high and low 
ground, so the evenness of the temper, 
in the figurative sense, is destroyed l)y 
changes of humour, by elevations and 
depressions of the spirits ; and the cqua- 
hilitu of the mind is hurt by tho vicis- 
situues of life, from prosperous to ad- 
verse. 

Emiality is the life of rdiivorsation; and he is ai 
much uut who asMimes to himself any part alaivu 
another, us he who cousldors hiuiself below the rest 
of society. Stkbi.k. 

Good nature is insufficient (in the marriage stato'^ 
iinleNS it bo steady and uniform, and acci>m|iunied 
with an evenness of temper. Spkctatou. 

There is also moderation in toleration of fortune 
which of Tnlley is culled equabtlitie. Sir T. Elyot 

Even and equable are applied to the 
same object in regard to itself, as an 
even path, or equable course ; like or 
alike is applied to two cr more objects 
in regard to each other, us two {lersuns 
are alike in disposition, taste, opinions, 
&c. ; uniform is said either of one ob- 
ject in regard to itself, as to be uniform 
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in conduct, or of many objects in regard 
to each other, as modes are uniform* 

In Swia’s works is found nn equable tenour of 
('asy'lutii'unge, which luthcr trickles thiiii flows. 

Johnson- 

lluw like a dream is this I see nnd hear I 
TA>ve lend me piiticuce to forbear awhile. 

Shakspeabe. 

The only doubt is about the mnnnerof their iinit^, 
how lar churches are bound to be uniform in their 
ceremonies. Hooker. 


TO KUADICATK, EXTIRPATE, EX- 
TERMINATE. 

To ERADICATE, from radix, the 
root, is to get out by the root : EXTIR- 
PATE, from ex and stirps the stem, is 
to get out the stock, to destroy it tho- 
roughly. In the natural sense we may 
eradicate noxious weeds whenever we 
pull them from the ground ; but we can 
never extirpate all noxious weeds, as 
they always disseminate their seeds 
and spring up afresh. These words are 
Koldoinor used in the physical than in 
the moral sense ; where the former is ap- 
plied to such objects as are conceived 
to be plucked up by the roots, as habits, 
vices, abuses, evils ; and the latter to 
whatever is united or supposed to be 
united into a race or family, and is de- 
stroyed root and branch. Youth is tlie 
season when vicious habits may be 
thoroughly eradicated ; by the universal 
deluge the whole human race was ex- 
tirpated, with the exception of Noah 
and his family. 

It must b« every mati’a care to he»iu by ir-tifiv/a- 
iiiif those curruptiuiis which, at dilVciviU times, li.ivc 
teinph-'d him to violate coiiscietK-u Hlair. 

do thou, incloriuiis, from th’ enihat led {•Iain; 

Ships thou hast store, and iieaiRst to tlie main. 

A iioliiiT care tlie (frecians sliall emidoy, 

'I'o comhnt. conquer, and e.vtirp itc Troy. 1‘ohk. 

EXrERMlNATE, in Latin e.rter- 
viinatiis, participle of exterwino, from 
ex or extra and terminus, signifies to 
expel beyond the boundary (of life), that 
is, out of existence. It is used only in 
regard to such things as have life, and 
designates a violent and immediate 
action; extirpate, on the other hand, 
may designate a progressive action : the 
former ma^ be said of individuals, but 
the latter is employed in the collective 
sense only. Plague, pestilence, famine, 
extirpate : the sword exterminates. 

Bat for this extrAordinnry f(>cundity, from their 
Qatarat weakueM Uiey (the lower tribe* of animals) 
would be extirpated. Goldsmith. 

So violent and black were Haman's passions, that 
ho resol^eil to ertttrminate the whole nation to which 
Murdeoai tielonRed. ISlair. 


ERROR, MISTAKE, BLUNDER. 

ERROR, in French erreur, Latin 
error, from erro to wander, marks the 
act of wandering, as applied to the 
rational faculty. A MISTAKE is a 
taking amiss or wrong. BLUNDER 
is not improbably changed from blind, 
and signifies anything done blindly. 

Error in its universal sense is the 
general term, since every deviation 
from what is right in rational agents is 
termed error, which is strictly opposed 
to truth ; error is the lot of humanity ; 
into whatever we attempt to do or think 
error will be sure to creep ; the term, 
therefore, is of unlimited use ; the very 
mention of it reminds us of our con- 
dition: we have errors of judgment, 
errors of calculation, errors of the 
head, and errors of the heart. The 
other terms designate modes of error, 
which mostly refer to the common con- 
cerns of life : mistake is an error of 
choice ; blunder an error of action : 
children and careless people are most 
apt to make mistakes ; ignorant, con- 
ceited, and stupid people commonly 
commit blunders : a mistake must be 
rectified ; in commercial transactions it 
may be of serious eonscquencc : a blu7i~ 
der must be set right ; but blunderers 
are not always to be set right ; and 
blunders arc frequently so ridiculous as 
only to excite laughter. 

lilolatry may be looked upon as an error ariiiuK 
from nilNiiikeu devotion. Addison. 

It hnppmed that the kiuii hiinoelf passed thruui'h 
the i^alU’iy ilinini(thia <ii‘bate, and, bmilin); attliu 
mistake tin* (ler\itie, asked him how he could pos- 
sibly Ik; no dull us nut to distiuguish a pahicu iruni 
R caravansary. Addison. 

Tope nilowH that Dennis had detected one of those 
blunders \»hich are culled bulls. Juiinsun- 

KUKOR, FAULT. 

ERROR (v. Err 07') respects the act ; 
FAULT, from/a«7, respects the agent: 
an error may lay in the judgment, or 
in the conduct; but sl fault lies in the 
will or intention : the errors of youth 
must be treated with indulgence ; but 
their faults must on all accounts be 
corrected : error is said of that which is 
individual and partial; fault is said 
likewise of that w hich is habitual : it is 
an em>r to use intemperate language 
at any time : it is a fault in the temper 
of some persons that they cannot re- 
strain their anger. 

Ruhl is the task wlien siibh'cts, grown too wist*. 
liiNtmct a monarch whore nis error lies. PoMW 
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OiherfanUt are not under the wife's Jurisdiction, 
and should, if possible, escape her observation, but 
jealousy calls upon her particularly for its cure. 

Addison. 


ERUPTION, EXPLOSION. 

ERUPTION, from e and rumpot 
signifies the breaking forth, that is, the 
coming into view, by a sudden bursting ; 
EXPLOSION, from ex and plaudo, 
signifies bursting .out with a noise: 
hence of flames there will bo properly 
an eruption^ but of gunpowder an ex- 
plosion : volcanoes have their eruptions 
at certain inter\als, which are some- 
times attended with explosions : on this 
account eruptions are applied to the 
human botly for whatever comes out as 
the effects of humour, and may be ap- 
plied in the same manner to any indi- 
cations of humour in the mind ; explo- 
sions are also applied to the agitations 
of the mind which burst out. 

Sill may truly rfiyii, where it docs not actually 
raj'c atid puur itseli Turth iu cuntinuul eruptions. 

South. 

A burst of fury, an exclamation scc»mdt*d by a 
blow, is the llrst uatural erplosion of n soul so stunK 
by scorpions as Macbeth's. Cumueri.and. 


TO ESCAPE, ELUDE, EVADE. 

ESCAPE, in French ichapper, comes 
in all probability from the Latin excipio 
to take out of, to get off, ELUDE, v. 
To avoid. EVADE, from the Latin 
evado, compounded of e and vadot sig- 
nifies to go or get out of a thing. 

The idea of being disengaged from 
that which is nut agreeable is compre- 
hended in the sense of all these terms ; 
but escape designate.^ no means by 
which this is effected ; elude and evade 
define the means, namely, the efforts, 
which are used by one’s self: we are 
simply disengaged when we escape; 
but we disengage ourselves when we 
elude and evade : we escape from dan- 
ger ; wo elude search : our escapes are 
often providential, and often narrow ; 
our success in eluding depends on our 
skill: there are many bad men who 
escape punishment by the mistake of 
a word ; there are many who escape de- 
tection by the art with which they elude 
observation and inquiry. 

Vice ofl is hid in virtue*! fair dis|;uise, 

And in her borrow’d form escapet inquirinft eyea 

Spkctatox. 

It is a vain attempt 

To bind the ambitious and unjust l>y tre.ities ; 

Theae they etude a thousand specious ways 

TnoMsoN. 


The Earl Rivers had frequently inquired for his 
sou ^Savage), and .had always lieen amused with 
evasive answers. Johnson. 

Elude and evade both imply the prtip- 
tice of art on trying occasions ; but the 
former consists mostly of actions, the 
latter of words as well as actions : a 
thief eludes those who are in pursuit of 
him by dexterous modes of conceal- 
ment ; he evades the interrogatories of 
the judge by equivocating replies. One 
is said to elude a punishment, and to 
evade a law. 

Several pernicious vices, notorious among us. 
elude or escape the punishment of any law yet in- 
vented. Swirr. 

lie submitted to liis trial, beliuvod himself with 
courage, and easily evaded the greatest part of the 
evideuco they had against him. Clarkndon. 

ESPECIALLY, PARTICULARLY, PRIN- 
CIPALLY, CHIEFLY. 

ESPECIALLY and PARTICU- 
LARLY arc exclusive or superlative 
in their import ; they refer to one objet i 
out of many that is superior to all* 
PRINCIPALLY and CHIEFLY are 
comparative in their import ; they desig- 
nate in general the superiority of some 
objects over others. Especially is a term 
of stronger import than particularly^ 
and primimlly expresses something 
less general than chiefly : we ought to 
have God before our eyes at all times, 
but especially in those moments when 
wo present ourselves before him in 
prayer ; the heat is very oppressive in 
all countries under the tornd zone, but 
particularly in the deserts of Arabia, 
where there is a want of shade and 
moisture : it is principally among the 
higher and lower orders of society that 
we find vices of every description to be 
prevalent ; robberies happen chiefly by 
night. 

All love has something of blindness In it, but the 
love of money especially. South. 

Birticularly let a man dread every gross act of 
sin. South. 

Neither Pythagoras nor any of Iiis disciples were, 
properly sjieakiiig, practitioners of physic, since 
they applied themsolves principally to the theory. 

JAMXa 

The reformers gained credit cMeJly among persons 
io the lower and middle classes. Robkhtson. 

ESSAY, TREATISE, TRACT, DISSER- 
TATION 

All these words are employed by 
authors to characterize compositions 
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varying; in their form and contents. 
ESSAY, which signi&es a trial or 
attempt (r. Attempt), is here used to 
designate in a specific manner an au- 
thor's attempt to illustrate any point ; it 
is most commonly auplied to small de- 
tached pieces, which contain only the 
general thoughts of a writer on any 
given subject, and afford room for am- 
plification into details also ; though, by 
Locke in his “ Essay on the Under- 
standing,” Beattie in his “ Essay on 
Truth,*’ and other authors, it is mo- 
destly used ibr their connected and 
finished endeavours to elucidate a doc- 
trine. A TREATISE is more sys- 
tematic than an essay ; it treats on the 
subject in a methodical form, and con- 
veys the idea of something labored, 
scientific, and instructive. A TRACT 
is only a species of small treatise, drawn 
up upon particular occasions, and pub- 
lished in a separate form : they are both 
derived from the Latin tractus, parti- 
ciple of truho to draw, manage, or 
handle. DISSERTATION, from dis- 
sero to argue, is with propriety applied 
to performances of an argumentathe 
nature. 

Essays are either moral, political, 
philosophical, or literary : they are the 
crude attempts of the youth to digest 
his own thoughts, or they are the more 
mature attempts of the man to commu- 
nicate his thoughts to others : of the 
former description are the prize essays 
in schools ; and of the latter are the in- 
numerable essays which have been pub- 
lished on every subject, since the time 
of Bacon to the present day • treatises 
are mostly written on ethical, political, 
or speculative subjects, such as Fene- 
lon’s, Milton's, or Locke’s treatise on 
education ; De Lolme’s treatise on the 
constitution of England; Colquhoun's 
treatise on tlic police: dissertations are 
employed ou disputed points of litera- 
ture, as dissertation upon the 

epistles of l*haluris ; De Pauw's disser- 
tations on the Egyptians and Chinese: 
tracts are ephemeral productions, mostly 
on political and religious subjects, which 
seldom survive the occasion which gave 
them birth ; of this description are the 
pamphlets which daily issue from the 
press, for or against the measures of go- 
vernment, or the public measures of 
any particular party. 

It i« my ricquciii prActioe to visit places of resort 
in this town, Ui ubserve what reception my works 
inrvl wilh ill llir world: il hfine a privilege .isserti'd 
h\ Muusiviir uml oUu'is.oi \uiu.luituus 


memory, that we writers of euoys may talk of our* 
selves. SxKELE. 

The very title of a moral treatise has somethinif 
in it austere and shocking to the careless and incon- 
siderate. Addison. 

A modern philosopher, quoted by Monsieur Bayle, 
in his learned dissertation on the souls of brutes, 
says, " Deus est anima brutorum,” God himself is 
the soul of brutes. Addison. 

I desire my reader to consider every particular 
paper or discourse as a distinct tract by itself. 

Addison. 


ESTEEM, RESPECT, REGARD. 

ESTEEM, V. To appraise. RE- 
SPECT, from the Latin respicio, sig- 
nifies to look back upon, to look upon 
with attention. REGARD, v. To at- 
tend to, 

A favorable sentiment towards par- 
ticular objects is included in the mean- 
ing of all these terms. Esteem and re- 
spect flow from the understanding ; re- 
gard springs from the heart, as well as 
the head : esteem is produced by intrinsic 
worth ; respect by extrinsic qualities ; 
regard is affection blended with esteem • 
it is in the power of every man, inde- 
pendently of all collateral circumstances, 
to acquit c the esteem of others ; but re- 
spect and regard are within the reach 
of a limited number only : the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, the equal 
and the unequal, are each, in their 
turn, the objects of esteem ; those only 
arc objects of respect who have some 
mark of distinction, or superiority either 
of birth, talent, acquirements, or the 
like; regard subsists only between 
friends, or those who stand in close con- 
nexion with each other: industry and 
sobriety excite our esteem for one man, 
charity and benevolence our esteem for 
another ; superior learning or abilities 
excite our respect for another ; a long 
acquaintance, or a reciprocity of kind 
offices, excite a mutual regard. 

llow great honour and esteem will men declare 
for one whom perhapH they never saw before. 

Tillotson. 

Then what for common good my thoughts inspire. 
Attend, and in the son respect the sire. Pope. 

On this ocensiqu the philosopher rises into that 
celebrated sentiment, (hat there is not on earth a 
spectacle more worthy the regard of a Creator intent 
ou his works than a brave man superior to his 
sufferings. Addison. 

TO ESTIMATE, COMPUTE, RATE, 

ESTIMATE, V. To appraise. COM- 
PUTE, V. To calculate. RATE, in 
Latin ratus, participle of reor to think, 
signifies to weigh in the mind. 
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All these terms mark the mental o\yG- 
ration by whieh the sum, amount, or 
value of things is obtained : to estimate 
is to obtain the aggregate sum in one's 
mind, cither by an immediate or a pro* 
gressive act ; to compute is to obtain the 
sum by the gradual process of putting 
together items ; to rate is to fix the re- 
lative value in one’s mind by deduc- 
tion and comparison: a builder esti- 
mates the expense of building a house 
on a given plan ; a proprietor of houses 
computes the probable diminution in 
the value of his property in consequence 
of wear and tear ; the surveyor rates the 
present value of lands or houses. 

It 18 by tho weight of silver, and not by the name 
t>f tlie pi ice, by whicli men estimate commodities uud 
exebunge. Logkk. 

Compute luiw much w'atcr would bo iieces'^ury to 
lay the earth under water. Uornkt 

We may then be instructed liow to rate all goods 
by those which coiioeutru unto tclicity. IIuylk. 

In the moral acceptation they bear 
tho same analogy to each other : some 
men are apt to estimate the adventi- 
tious privileges ofbirth or rank too high ; 
it would be an useful occupation lor 
men to compute the loss they sustain by 
the iille waste of time on the one hand, 
and its necessarily unprofitable con- 
sumption oil the other; ho who rates 
his abilities too high is in danger of de- 
spising the means which are essential 
to secure success; and he who rates 
them too low is apt to neglect the means, 
from despair of success. 

To thosn who buvo skill to estimate tho excel- 
lence and tlilliciiltv of this great work (Pope's trnns- 
bitiun of lioiiier) it^iust very desirable to know 
how it was performed. Johnson. 

From the age of sixteen the life of Pope, a.s an 
author, may be computed. Johnson. 

Sooner we learu and seldomer forgot 

Wiiat critics scorn, than what they highly rate, 

HvQUts, 


ETERNAL, ENDLESS, EVERLASTING. 

The ETERNALis set above time, the 
ENDLESS lies within time ; it is there- 
fore by a strong figure that we apply 
eternal to anything sublunary ; although 
endless may with propriety be applied 
to that which is heavenly : that is pro- 
perly etertial which has neither begin- 
ning nor end ; that is endless which has 
a beginning, but no end : God is, there- 
fore, an eternal^ but not an endless 
being : there is an eternal state of hap- 
piness or misery, which awaits all men, 
according to their deeds in this life; 
but their joys or sorrows maybe endless 


as regards tho present life. That which 
is endless has no cessation ; that which 
is EVERLASTING has neither in- 
terruption nor cessation: tho endhss 
may be said of existing things ; the 
everlasting naturally extends itself into 
futurity: hence we speak of endless 
disputes, an endless warfare ; an ever- 
lasting memorial, an everlasting crown 
of glory. 

Distance immense between the powers that shine 
Abuve, eternal, deathless, and divine, 

And mortal man I Porx. 

The faithful Mydun, as ho turn’d from flght 
llis flying coursers, sunk to endless night. Popx. 
Back from tho car he tumbles to the ground, 

And everlasting shades his eyes surround. Pupk. 

TO EVADE, EQUIVOCATE, PUEVAUl- 
CATE. 

EVADE, V. To escape. EQUIVO- 
CATE, V. Ambiguiiij. PREVARI- 
CATE, in Latin preevaricatus parti- 
ciple of prec and varicor to go loosely, 
signifies to shift from side to side. 

These words designate an artful mode 
of escaping the scrutiny of an imiuirer : 
we evade by artfully turning the sub- 
ject or calling off tho attention of the 
intptirer ; we equivocate by the use of 
equivocal expressions ; wo prevaricate 
by the use of loose and indefinite ex- 
pressions : we avoid giving satisfaction 
by evading ; we give a false satisfaction 
by equivocating : wo give dissatisfaction 
by prevaricating. Evading is not so 
mean a practice as equivocating: it 
may be sometimes prudent to evade a 
question which we do not wish to 
answer ; but equivocations are em- 
ployed for the purposes of falsehood 
and interest: prevarications are still 
meaner ; and are resorted to mostly by 
criminals in order to escape detection. 

Whenetera trader has endeavoured to tbu 
J'lht dt’mnnds of his creditors, this hath been de- 
clared by the legislature to tie an act of bankruptcy 

UI.AOXSTUSX. 

When Satan told Eve, "Thou shalt nut surely 
die," it was in his equivocation " Thou shall iiul in* 
cur present death." Hhownx's Vui.oau Ekhors. 

There is no prevaricating ytiih God viliou we are 
on the very threshold of his presence. 

C 0 MBKaf.A\C. 

EVASION, SHIFT, SUBTERFUGE. 

EVASION iv. To evade) is here 
taken only in the bad sense; SIllbT 
and SUBTERFUGE are modes of 
evasion : the former signifies that gross 
kind of evasion by which one attenipt.s 
to shift ofi‘ an obligation from one’s 
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self ; the subterfuge, from subter under, 
and fugio to fly, is a mode of evasion 
in which one has recourse to some 
scircen or shelter. The evasion, in dis- 
tinction from the others, is resorted to 
for the gratification of pride or obsti- 
na(;y : whoever wishes to maintain a 
bad cause must have recourse to eva- 
sions; candid minds despise all eva- 
sions ; the shift is the trick of a knave, 
it always serves a paltry low purpose ; 
he who has not courage to turn open 
thief will use any shifts rather than not 
get money dishonestly : the subterfuge 
is the refuge of one’s fears ; it is not re- 
sorted to from the hope of gain, but 
from the fear of a loss ; not for purposes 
of interest, but for those of character ; 
he who wants to justify himself in a 
bad cause has recourse to subterfuges, 

Tliu iiiiurttion of a future state was hung up in 
floubt, ir banded between conflicting dia|mtuntt 
throng all the quirks and evasions of sophistry and 
logic. CUMOEHLANn. 

Win’ such little shifts come once to bo laid open, 
how p >rly and wroichodly must that man needs 
sneak, who finds himself both guilty and balH<‘d too. 

SwUTII. 

W’hal fuitlier subterfuge can Turnus And ? 

Dry HEN. 

KVEN, SMOOTH, LEVEL, PLAIN. 

EVEN, v. Equal, SMOOTH is in 
all probability connected with smear. 
LEVEL, in Saxon tafel, signifies a 
carpenter's instrument. PLAIN, v. 
Apparent, 

Even and smooth are both opposed to 
roughness: but that which is even is 
IVee only from great roughness or irre- 
gularities; that which is smooth is free 
from every degree of roughness, how- 
ever small : a board is even which has 
no knots or holes ; it is not smooth 
unless its surface be an entire plane: 
the ground is said to be evesi, but not 
smooth ; the sky is smooth, but not even. 
Even is to level, when applied to the 
ground, what smooth is to even; the 
even is free from protuberances and de- 
pressions on its exterior surface; the 
level is free from rises or falls : a path 
is said to be even ; a meadow is level • 
ice may be levels though it is not even ; 
a walk up the side of a hill may be even, 
although the hill itself is the reverse of 
a level : the even is said of that which 
unites and forms one uninterrupted 
surface ; but the let>el is said of things 
which are at a distance from each other, 
and are discovered by the eye to be in 
a parallel line* hence the floor of a 


room is even with regard to itself ; it is 
level with that of another room. Even- 
ness respects the surface pf bodies; 
plainness respects their direction and 
freedom from external obstructions : a 
path is even which has no indentures or 
footmarks ; a path is plain which is not 
stopped up or interrupted by wood, 
water, or any other thing intervening. 

When idO laik at a niiked wall, from the et^ennfiss 
of the object the eye runa along its whole space, and 
arrives quickly at its termination. IIvrke. 

The eflects of a rugged and bniken surface seem 
stronger than where it is smooth and polished. 

llURKK. 

The top is level, an oflensive seat 

Of war. Dbyden. 

A blind man would never be able to im.igiiio 
how the several promineuces and denresMous of 
a human Ivaly could be shown on a plain piece of 
canvass that lias on it no unevenness. Auuisun. 

When applied figuratively, these words 
preserve their analogy : an even temper 
is secured from all violent changes of 
humour ; a smooth speech is divested of 
everything which can ruflle the temper 
of others ; but the former is always taken 
in a good sense ; and the latter mostly 
in a bad sense, as evincing an illicit 
design or a purpose to deceive : Kplam 
speech, on the other hand, is divested 
of ever) thing obscure or figurative, and 
is consequently a speech free from dis- 
guise and easy to be understood. 

A man who lives in a slate of vice and iniponi- 
tenee can have no title to that evenness and tran- 
quillity of mind which is the health of the soul. 

AoDiaox 

This smooth discourse and mild behaviour oU 
Conceal a traitor. Addison. 

Express thyself in plain, not doubtful words, 

That ground for quarrels or disputes alfurds. 

Denham. 

Even and level are applied to conduct 
or condition ; the former as regards our- 
selves ; the latter as regards others ; he 
who adopts an even course of conduct 
is in no danger of putting himself upon 
a level with those who are otherwise his 
inferiors. 

Some angel guide my pencil, wliile I draw 
What nothing le*8 than angel cun exceed, 

A man ou earth devoted to the skies; 

Alike throughout is liis consisUmt pace, 

All of one colour, and an even thre^. Youno. 

Falsehooil turns all above us into tyranny and 
barbarity ; and all of the same level wiUi us into 
discord. Sovth. 


EVENT, INCIDENT, ACCIDENT, AD- 
VENTURE, OCCURRENCE. 

EVENT, in Latin eventua, participle 
of evenio to come out, signifies that 
which falls out or turns up. INOI- 
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DENT, in Latin incidens, from incido, 
signifies that which falls in or forms a 
collateral part of anything. ACCI- 
DENT, r. ADVENTURE. 

from the Latin advento to come to, sig- 
nifies what comes to or betalls one. 
OCCURRENCE, from the Latin oc- 
cwrOt signifies that which runs or comes 
in the way. 

These terms are expressive of what 
passes in the world, which is the sole 
signification of the term event ; whilst 
to that of the other terms are annexed 
some accessary ideas : an incident is a 
personal event; an accident an acci- 
dental event which happens by the way ; 
an adventure an extraordinary event; 
an occurrence an ordinary or domestic 
event . events in its ordinary and limited 
acceptation, excludes the idea of chance ; 
accident excludes that of design ; inci~ 
dent^ adventure^ and occurrence^ are 
applicable in both cases. 

Events affect nations and commu- 
nities as well as individuals ; incidetiis 
and culventurcs affect particular indivi- 
duals; accidents and occurrences affect 
persons or tilings particularly or gene- 
rally, individually or collectively the 
making of peace, the loss of a battle, or 
the death of a prince, are national 
events; the forming a new acquaint- 
ance and the revival of an old one are 
incidents that have an interest for the 
parties concerned ; an escape from ship- 
wreck, an encounter with wild beasts or 
savages, are adventures which indivi- 
duals are pleased to relate, and others 
to hear; a fire, the fall of a house, tlie 
breaking of a limb, arc accidents or oc- 
currences ; a robbery or the death of 
individuals are properly occurrences 
which afford subject for a newspaper, 
and excite an interest in the reader. 

Events when used for individuals, is 
always of greater importance than an 
incident The settlement of a young 
person in life, the adoption of an em- 
ployment, or the taking a wife, are 
events but not incidents; whilst on the 
other hand the setting out on a journey 
or the return, the purchase of a house, 
or the dispatch of a vessel, are charac- 
terized as incidents and not events, 

Ttiesc events, Ihe permiMion of which seems to 
uncusu his (fixMlness now, may in the consummation 
of things Ijoth magnify his goodness and exalt his 
wifHlom. ADDitotr. 

I have laid bsibre you only small incidents seem- 
ingly trivolous, but they are principally evils of this 
nature which make marriagut unhappy. Stkcm. 
Kor I roust love, and am resolv’d to try 
My filte, or, failing in the adventure, liie. DxTOCtf. 


1 think there is somewhere in Montaigne mention 
made of a family book, wherein all tlie occurrences 
that happened from one generation of that house to 
another were recorded. Steklk 

It is farther to be observed that acci- 
dent, event, and occurrence are said only 
of that which is supposed really to hap- 
pen : incidents and adventures arc often 
fictitious ; in this case the incident can- 
not bo too important, nor the adven- 
ture too marvellous. History records 
the events of nations ; plays require to 
he full of incident in order to render 
them interesting ; romances and novels 
derive most of their charms from the 
extravagance of the adventures which 
they describe ; periodical works supply 
the public with information respecting 
daily occurrences. 

No person, no incident in the play but must bo of 
use to tlio main dusign. Dryden. 

To mako an episode, “ take any remaining ad- 
venture of your former collection,” in which you 
couhl no way involve your hero. Pope. 

EVIL OR ILL, MfSFORTUNE, HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 

EVIL, in its full sense, comprehends 
every quality which is not good, and 
consequently the other terms express 
only modiftcations of evil. The word is, 
however, more limited in its applica- 
tion than its meaning, and admits, 
therefore, of a just comparison with the 
other words here mentioned. They are 
all taken in the sense of evils produced 
by some external cause, or evils inhe- 
rent in the object and arising out of it. 
Tho evil, or, in its contracted form, the 
ILL, befalls a person; the MISFOR- 
TUNE comes upon him ; the HARM, 
which signifies originally grief, is taken, 
or one receives the harm; MISCHIEF, 
from mischieve, i. o. tho thing ill- 
achieved, is done to the person. 

Evil,\ii its limited application, is taken 
for evils of the greatest magnitude ; it 
is that which is evil without any mitiga- 
tion or Qualification of circumstances. 
The misfortune is a minor evil ; it de- 
pends upon the opinion and circum- 
stances of the individual; what is a 
misfortune in one respect may be the 
contrary in another respect. An un- 
timely death, the fracture or loss of a 
limb, are denominated evils ; the loss of 
a vessel, the overturning of a carriage, 
and tlie like, are misfortunes, inasmuch 
as they tend to the diminution of pro- 
perty ; but as all the casualties of life 
may produce various consequences, it 
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may sometimes happen that that which 
seems to have come upon us by our ill 
foituno turns out ultimately of the 
greatest heneftt ; in this respect, there- 
fore, misfortune is but a partial evil . of 
evil it is likewise observable, that it has 
no respect to the sufferer as a moral 
agent ; but misfortune is used in regard 
to such things as are controllable or 
otherwise by human foresight. The 
evil which befalls a man is opposed only 
to the good which he in general expe- 
riences ; but the misfortune is opposed 
to the good fortune or the prudence of 
the individual. Sickness is an eviL let 
it bo endured or caused by whatever 
circumstaiKJes it may ; it is a misfor- 
tune for an individual to come in the 
way of having this evil brought on him- 
self : his own relative condition in the 
scale of being is here referred to. 

Yet think not ihim, when IVccilonrs ills 1 stuto, 

1 mean to flutter kings or court llie great. 

(jioLDSMITII. 

A fliisery is nut to be measured from tlie tiuturo 
of the evil, but i'roni the temper of the suflerer. 

Adoisok. 

Misfortune stands with her bow ever bent 
Over the wurhl ; uiid he who wounds another 
Directs the goihless, by that part wlicro he uounds. 
There to strike deep nor anuws in himself. 

You NO. 

Harm and mischuf are species of 
minor evils ; the former of which is 
much .less specific than the latter both 
in the nature and cause of the eeil. A 
person takes haivi from circumstances 
that are not known ; the inischitf is 
done to him from some positive and 
immediate circumstance, lie who takes 
cold takes harm; the cause of which, 
however, may not bo known or sus- 
pected : a fall from a horse is attended 
with mischief if it occasion a fracture 
or any evil to the body. Evil and mis- 
fortune respect persons only as the ob- 
jects ; harm and mischief are said of 
inanimate things as the object. A 
tender plant takes harm from being ex- 
posed to the cold air : mischief is done 
to it when its branches are violently 
broken off or its roots are laid bare. 

To mo tho lubonra of tho Held resign, 

Mo Paris Injured; all the war be mine. 

Full he that must, beneath his rival's arms, 

And lea\e tlie rest secure uf I'uiuro harms. Fopk. 

To mourn a mischief that is past and gone, 

Is ihs next way to draw new misehitf on. 

Shaksfkark. 


EXACT, EXTORT. 

EXACT, in Latin exactus, participle 
of exigo to drive out, signifies the exer- 


cise of simple force; but EXTORT, 
from extortus, participle of extorqueo 
to wring out, marks the. exercise of 
unusual force. In the application, there- 
fore, to exact is to demand with force, it 
is commonly an act of injustice : to ex- 
tort is to get with violence, it is an act 
of tyranny. The collector of the revenue 
exacts when he gets from the people 
more than he is authorized to take : an 
arbitrary prince extorts 1‘rom his con- 
quered subjects whatever ho can grasp 
at. In the figurative sense, deference, 
obedience, applause, and admiration, 
are exacted : a confession, an acknow- 
ledgement, a discovery, and the like, 
are extorted. 

While to the e'<tiil)lishecl church is given that piu- 
tuctiun iiud Mipport which the iuterests of religion 
rciiiler proper iiud due, yet no rigid conformity is 
exact cil. Hi.AiK. 

If I err ill believing that the souls of men nru im- 
inortiil, not while 1 live uould I wish to have this 
delightful error ixtortid from me. Steki.e. 

EXACT, NICE, PARTICULAR, 
PUNCTUAL. 

EXACT, V, Accurate, NICE, in 
Saxon nisc^ is connected with the Ger- 
man geniessen^ &c. to enjoy, that is, 
having a qiiick and discriminating taste. 
PARTICULAR signifies here directed 
to a particular point. PUNCTUAL, 
from the Latin puurturn a point, sig- 
nifies keeping to a point. 

Exact and nice arc to bo compared 
in their application, either to persons or 
things ; particular and punctual only 
in application to persons. To be exact , 
is to arrive at perfection ; to be wicc, is 
to be free from faults ; to be particular, 
is to be 7iice in certain particulars ; to 
be punctual, iff to bo exact in certain 
points. We are exact in our conduct 
or in what we do ; nice and particular 
in our mode of doing it ; punctual as to 
tho time and season for doing it. It is 
necessary to be exaxt in our accounts ; 
to be nice as an artist in the choice and 
distribution of colors ; to be particular, 
as a man of business, in the number 
and tlio details of merchandizes that 
are to be delivered out ; to be punctual 
in observing the hour of the day that 
has been fixed upon. 

What if you and 1 enquire how money matters 
stand between us ? With all my heart; 1 love exaei 
dealing, and let Hoeus audit. Abbutuitut. 

Every age a man passes through, and way of life 
he engages in, has some particular vice or imper- 
fiTtion naturally cleaving to it, which it will require 
Ills nicest cure to avoid. Buooeu,. 
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I have been the more particuUtr in this inquiry, 
because I hear lliere is scarce a village in Kngiand 
tliat has nut u Mull White in it. AootsuN. 

The trading part of mankind suffer by tiie want of 
punctuality in tiie dealings of persons above them. 

Sri£EI.K. 

Exactness ^Xi^punctuality are always 
taken in a good sense ; they designate 
an attention to that which cannot be 
dispensed with : they form a part of 
one's duty: niceness and particularity 
are not always taken in the best sense ; 
they designate an excessive attention 
to things of inferior importance ; to 
matters of taste and choice. Early 
habits of method and regularity will 
miike a man very exact in the perform- 
ance of all his duties, and particularly 
punctual in his payments: an over 
fiireness in the observance of mecha- 
nical rules often supplies the want of 
genius : it is the mark of a contracted 
mind to amuse itself with particularities 
about dress, personal ap|)earance, fur- 
niture, and the like. 

Thus critias, of less judgment than caprice, 

Curious, nut knowing, nut exact, but nice. Pope. 

(tood lady. 

Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy 
And leave me out uu’t. Shakspeahe 

When exact and nice are applied to 
things, the former expresses more than 
the latter ; we speak of an exact resem- 
blance, and a nice distinction. The 
exact point is that which we wish to 
reach ; the nice point is that which it is 
dithcult to keep. 

VVe know not so much as the true names of either 
Ilumer or Virgil, with any exactnesi. Wat.su. 

W'hat it’ (since daring on so nice a theme) 

1 sliow thee friendsliqi delicate, as dour, 

or tender viulatious apt to die ? Youno. 

EXAMINATION, SEARCH, INQUIRY, 
RESEARCH, INVESTIGATION, 
SCRUTINY. 

EXAMINATION, v. To discuss, 
SEARCH is a variation of seek and 
see. INQUIRY, v. To ask. RE- 
SEARCH is an intensive of search. 
INVESTIGATION, from the Latin 
vestigium a track, signifies seeking by 
the tracks or footsteps. SCRUTINY, 
from the Latin scrutor to search, and 
scrutum lumber, signifies looking for 
amongst lumber and rubbish, to ran- 
sack. 

Examination is the roost general of 
these terms, which all agree in express- 
ing an active effort to find out that 
which is unknown. An examination 
may be made without any particular 


effort, and may be made of things that 
are open to the observation ; as to exa- 
mine the face or features of a person ; 
or anatomically to examine the body*: 
a search is a close examination into 
matters that are hidden or less obvious: 
as to search the person or papers of one 
that is suspected ; to search a house for 
stolen goods. 

The Imdy of man is guch a guhject ns stands the 
utmost to-it ()i‘ evarninatioft. Aodimun. 

Then Miillery was culled for, but by no search 
could he be I'ouud. I'lahendun. 

Examinations may be made bv put- 
ting questions ; an inquiry is always 
made in this manner. Wo may exa- 
mine persons or things ; we inquire of 
persons and into things : an examina- 
tion of persons is always done for some 
specillc and public purpose ; one person 
inquires of another only for private pur- 
poses ; a student is examined for tho 
purpo.se of ascertaining his progress in 
learning; an olfendcr is examined in 
order to ascertain his guilt ; a person 
inquires as to the residence of another, 
or the road to be taken and tho like. 

He sent fur Mr. Moidaunt, and very strictly exa- 
mined him, whether he had seeu the Marquis of Or- 
mond during his late being in London. Clarendon. 

You have oft inquired 

After the shepherd that cuuqdain’d of love. 

SlIAKSl'KARE. 

In the moral application of these 
terms, the examination i.s, as before, a 
general and indefinite action, which 
may cither be confined simply to tliose 
matters which present themselves to 
the mind of the examiner, or it may he 
extended to all points : the search is a 
laborious examination into that which 
is remote ; the inquiry is extended to 
examination into that which is doubtful. 

Men will lu)k into our lives, and examine <»>jr 
actions, and inr/uire into our conversations : >>> iIk nu 
tlu y will jmigo the truth and reality of our prulcs 
sions. Tii.f.oTsuN. 

If you search purely for truth, it will bo inditferent 
to you where you lltid it. Rudoi!.!.!.. 

Inquiries after happiness are not so necessary utid 
useful to mankind as the arts of consolation. 

Ar>i)is()N. 

A research is a xomoio search ; an in- 
vestigation is a minute inquiry ; a scru- 
tiny IS a strict examination. Learned 
men of inquisitive tempers make their 
researches into antiquity : magistrates 
investigate doubtful and mysterious 
affairs ; physicians investigate the causes 
of diseases ; men scrutinize the actions 
of those whom they hold in suspicion. 
Acuteness and penetration are pecu- 
liarly requisite in making researches. 
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patience and perseverance are the ne- 
cessary qualifications of the investigator ; 
a quick discernment will essentially aid 
file scrutinizer. 

To all inferior animals *tis jjiv’n 

T’ enjoy the state allotted them liy hcav’n j 

No vain researches e er disturb their rest. J kwns. 

We have divided natural philosophy into the 
investigativn of causes, and the pro<luction of effocts. 

lUcoN. 

Before I go to bed, 1 make a sci whny what peccant 
humours have reigned in me that day. Howell. 

TO EXAMINE, SFAHCH, EXPLORE. 

EXAMINE, V, Examination, 
SEARCH, V, Examination, EX- 
PLORE, in Latin exploro^ com- 
pounded of ex and ploro, signifies 
properly to burst out. 

These words are here considered as 
they designate the looking upon places 
or objects, in ordt:r to get acquainted 
with them. To examine expresses a 
less eftort than to search, and this ex- 
presses less than to explore. Wo exa- 
mine objects that are near ; wo search 
those that are hidden or removed at a 
certain distance ; we explore those that 
are unknown or very distant. The 
painter examines a landscape in order 
to take a sketch of it; the botanist 
searches after curious plants; the in- 
quisitive traveller e,rpl(jres unknown 
regions. An author examines the books 
from which ho intends to draw his 
authorities; tho antiquarian searches 
every corner in which ho hopes to find 
a inonutnent of antiquity; the classic 
scholar explcrres the learning and wisdom 
of the aneients. 

Compare eaoli plirasc, /.’.rowiiaa every line. 

Weigh every \iord, and ev ’ry thought rotinu. Pope. 

Not thou, nor they shall search the thoughts, that 
roll 

Up in the close recesses of my soul. Pope. 

Hector, he sniil, my courage bids roe meet 

This high achievement, and explore tho fleet. Pope. 

EXAMPLE, PATTERN, ENSAMPLE. 

EXAMPI.E, in Latin exemplum, 
very probably changed from exsimulum 
and exsimulo or simulo, signifies the 
thing framed according to a likeness. 
PATTERN, V, Copy, ENSAMPLE 
signifies that which is done according 
to, a sample or example. 

All these words are taken for that 
which ought to be followed : but the 
example must be followed generally; 
the pattern must be followed particu- 
larly, not only as to what, but how a 


thing is to be done : tho former serves 
as a guide to the judgment ; the latter 
to guide the actions. The example 
comprehends what is cither to ho fol- 
lowed or avoided ; the pattern only that 
which is to he followed or copied : the 
ensample is a species of example, the 
word being employed only in the solemn 
style. The example may be presented 
either in the object itself, or the de- 
scription of it; tho pattern displays 
itself most completely in the object 
itself ; the ensample exists only in the 
description. Those who know what is 
right should set the example of prac- 
tising it ; and those who persist in doing 
wrong, must he made an example to 
deter others from doing the same : every 
one, let his age and station he what it 
may, may afiord a pattern of Christian 
virtue ; the child may be a pattern to 
his playmates of diligence and dutiful- 
ness ; the citizen may he a pattern to 
his fellow-citizens of sobriety, and con- 
formity to the laws ; the soldier may he 
a pattern of obedience to his comrades : 
our Saviour has left us an example of 
Christian perfection, which we ought to 
imitate, although we cannot copy it : 
the Scripture characters are drawn as 
ensamples for our learning. 

The king of men his hardy host inspires 
Wilh loud cumimind, with great exampUs (ires. 

I'OPF. 

The fairy way of writing, as Mr. Dryden calls it, 
is more difllciilt than any other that depends upon 
the pool’s funev, because he has no pattern to follow 
in it. Adukuin. 

Sir Knight, that d vest that voyage rashly take. 

By this forbidden way in niy despight, 

Doest by other s death ensample take. Spensfu 

EXAMPLE, PRECEDENT. 

EXAMPLE, V, Example, PRE- 
CEDENT, from the Latin precedens 
preceding, signifies by distinction that 
preceding which is entitled to notice. 
Both these terms apply to that which 
may he followed or made a rule ; hut 
the example is commonly present or 
before our eyes ; tho precedent is pro- 
perly something past ; the example may 
derive its authority from the individual ; 
the precedent acquires its sanction from 
time and common consent : we arc led 
by the example, or we copy the example ; 
we are guided or governed by tho pre- 
cedent. The former is a private and 
often a partial affair ; the latter is a 
public and often a national concern : we 
quote examples in literature, and prf 
cedents in law. 



EXCEED. 


EXCELLENCE. 
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Tbames 1 the most lov'd of all the ocean's sons, 

O could 1 flow like th<‘el and make thy stri'um 
My great example, un it is my themo. Dknham. 

At the revolution .hoy threw a poUlic veil over 
every circumstance w [lich might fiirnish a precedent 
for any future departure from what they had then 
settled fur ever. Hohkb. 

EXAMPLE, INSTANCE. 

EXAMPLE (y. Example, pattern) 
refers in this case to the thinjiT. IN- 
STANCE, from the Latin insto, signi- 
fies that which stands or serves as a 
resting point. 

The example is set forth by way of 
illustration or instruction ; the instance 
is adduced by way of evidence or proof. 
Every instance may serve as an ex- 
ample, but every example is not an in- 
stance. The example consists of moral 
or intellectual objects ; the instance 
consists of actions only. Rules are 
illustrated by examples; characters are 
illustrated by instances: the best mode 
of instructing children is by furnishing 
them with examples for every rule that is 
laid down ; the Homan history furnishes 
us with many extraordinary instances 
of self-devotion for their country. 

bet me (my son) an ancient fact unfold, 

A great example drawn fiom times of old. Popk. 

Many instances may be produced from good au- 
thmities, tliat children actually suck in the several 
passions and depraved inclinations of their nurses. 

Stkei.e. 

TO EXCEED, EXCEL, SURPASS, 
TRANSCEND, OUTDO. 

EXCEED, from the Latin excedo, 
compounded of ex and cedo to pass out 
of. or beyond the line, is the general 
terra. SURPASS, compounded of sur 
over, and pass, is one soecies of exceed- 
ing. EXCEL, compounded of ex and 
cello to lift or raovo over, is another 
species. 

Exceed is applied mostly to things in 
the sense of going beyond in measure, 
degree, quantity, and quality ; one thing 
exceeds another in magnitude, height, 
or any other dimensions; a person’s 
success exceeds his expectations. 

By means of these canals and navigable rivers 
they carry on that immense trade which has never 
l»een exceeded by any other people. 

lIisTOBY Of Inland Navioatioit. 

It is taken either in an indifferent or 
bad sense, particularly in regard to per- 
sons, as a person exceeds his instruc- 
tions, or exceeds the duo measure. 

Man’s b mndless avarice exeeed%. 

And on his neighbours round almut him fSeeda 

Wallbu. 


To excel and surpass signify to ex- 
ceed, or be superior in that which is 
gocKl. To excel may be used with re- 
ference to all persons generally, as* a 
person strives to excel; to surpass is 
used in regard to particular objects, as 
to surpass another in any trial of skill. 

To him the king ; How much thy years excel 
In arts of counsol, and in speaking well. Popk. 

The flrst in native dignity surpass'd. 

Artless and unadorn’d she pleas’d the morel 

liOUTHT. 

When excel is used in respect of par- 
ticular objects, it is more general in its 
sense than surpass: the Dutch and 
Italians formerly excelled the Engli.sh 
in painting; one person may surpass 
another in bravery, or a thing may sur- 
pass one’s expectation. Men excel in 
learning, arts, or arms ; competitors sui'- 
pass each other in feats of agility. 

Their trades and arts wherein tlioy excel or come 
shoi t of us. N K IVTON. 

Dryden often surpasses expootulion, and Pot 
ne^er f.il)s below it. Johnson. 

The derivatives excessive and excel- 
lent have this obvious distinction be- 
tween them, that the former always sig 
nifies exceeding in that which ought 
not to be exceeded; and the latter ex- 
ceeding in that where it is honourable 
to exceed : he who is habitually e.rces- 
sire in any of his indulgences, must he 
insensible to the excellence of a tem- 
perate life. 

Dark with excessive light thy akirts appear. 

Mii.ton. 

The more closely the origin of religion and go* 
vernment are (isj examined, the mure clearly tludr 
excellences apiiear. ituuKK. 

TRANSCEND, from leans beyond, 
and scendo or scando to climb, signi- 
fies to climb beyond ; and 0UTJ30, that 
is to do out of the ordinary course, are 
particular modes of excelling or ex- 
ceeding, The genius of Homer tran- 
scends that of almost every poet ; 
Heliogabalus outdid every other em- 
peror in extravagance. 

Auapiclous princp, in arms a mighty namp. 

But yet whose actions far transcend your fame. 

Dbtoxk. 

The last and crowning instance of our love to our 
enemies is to pray for tliem. For by this a man 
would fuin to outdo himself. tiovrn. 


EXCELLENCE, SUPERIORITY. 

EXCELLENCE is an absolute term ; 
SUPERIORITY is a relative term: 
many may have exceUenr.e in the same 
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EXCESSIVE. 


EXCHANGE. 


degree, but they must have superiotnty 
in different degrees ; superiority is often 
superior excellence^ but in many cases 
they are applied to different objects. 
There is a moral excellence attainable 
by all who have the will to strive after 
it ; but there is an intellectual and phy- 
sical superiority which is above the 
reach of our wishes, and is granted to 
a few only. 

Huso envy withers ut another’s joy, 

And hates that excellence it can not reach. 

Thomson. 

To bo ai)lu to l.euLtit others is a condition of free* 
dom and superiority. Tit.iAn soN. 

EXCESS, SUPERFLUITY, REDUN- 
DANCY. 

EXCESS is that which exceeds any 
measure; SUPERFLUITY, from super 
find /luo to flow over; and REDUN- 
DANCY, from redundo to stream back 
or over, signifies an excess of a good 
measure. We may have an excess of 
heat or cold, wet or dry, when wo 
have more than the ordinary quantity; 
hut we have a superfluity of provisions 
when we have more than we want. 
Excess is applicable to any object ; but 
superfluity and redundancy are species 
of excess ; the former applicable in a 
particular manner to that which is an 
object of our desire ; and redundancy to 
matters of expression or feeling. We 
may have an excess of prosperity or ad- 
versity ; a superfluity of good things ; 
and a redundancy of speech or words. 

Itis wisely ordered in our present stale tliatjoy and 
fear, tiopoitiid Ki'ief, Rhonld net alternately as cheeks 
and balances upon each ulher, in order to prevent an 
excess in any of them. Blair. 

When by force of policy, by wistlom, or by for- 
tune. property and superiurity were introduced and 
established, then they whose possessions swelled 
above their w’anis naturally laid out tlieir super- 
Jluitiet on pleasure. Johnson. 

The defect or redundance of a syllable mi^ht be 
easily cuveretl iu the recitation. Tykuwhit. 

EXCESSIVE, IMMODERATE, INTEM- 
PERATE. 

Thk excessive is beyond mea- 
sure; the IMMODERATE, from mo- 
dus a mode or measure, is without mea- 
sure ; the INTEMPERATE, from 
tempus a time or term, is that which is 
not kept within bounds. 

Excessive designates excess in ge- 
neral ; immoderate and intemperate de- 
signate excess in moral agents. The 
excessive lies simply in the thing which 


exceeds any given point: the immo* 
derate lies in the passions which range 
to a boundless extent : the intemperate 
lies in the will which is under no con- 
trol. Hence we speak of an excessive 
thirst physically considered : an imrro- 
derate ambition or lust of power: an 
intemperate indulgence, an intemperate 
warmth. Eoijce^swe admits of degrees ; 
what is excessive may exceed in a greater 
or less degree : immoderate and intem- 
perate mark a positively great degree of 
excess ; the lormcr still higher than the 
latter : immoderate is in fact the highest 
conceivable degree of excess. The ex- 
cessive use of anything will always be 
attended with some evil consequence: 
the imnifKlcrate use of wine will rapidly 
tend to the ruin of him who is guilty of 
the excess : the intemperate use of wine 
will proceed by a more gradual hut not 
less sure process to his ruin. 

Whu knows not the laiifriiur that attends every 
excessive indulgence in pleasure? Ulaiu. 

One of the first objects of wish to every one is U 
maiiituiu a pri>}Mn' plucu and rank iu society : fins 
ainuug the vain and ambitious is always the favourite 
aim. With them it arises to immoderate expertn* 
tious founded on tlieir supposed talents and imagined 
merits. Blaik. 

Let no wantonnoss of youthful spirits, no compli- 
ance witli tlie intemperate mirth of others, over be- 
tray you into profuue sallies. Blaih. 

TO EXCHANGE, BARTER, TRUCK, 
COMMUTE. 

To EXCHANGE (v. To change) is 
the general term signifying to take one 
for another, or put one thing in the place 
of another ; the rest are but modes of 
e.Tchimgittg. To BARTER (v. To 
change) is to exchange one article of 
trade for another. To TRUCK, from 
the Greek rpoxau/ to wheel, signifying 
to bandy aliout, is a familiar term to ex- 
press a familiar action for exchanging 
one article of private property for an- 
other. COMMUTE, from the Latin 
syllabic com or contra and muto to 
change, signifies an exchanging one 
mode of punishment fur another, or one 
mode of payment for another ; we may 
exchange oixQ book ibr another; traders 
barter trinkets for gold dust ; coachmen 
or stablemen truck a whip for a hand- 
kerchief ; government commutes the 
punishment of death for that of banish- 
ment. 

Pleasure can be exchanged only for pleasure. 

HAWKEswonm. 

Some men are willing to barter their blood for 
lucre. Borkk. 



EXCURSION. 


EXCUSE. 


Sliow all her secreta jf house-keeping, 

For candlea how she trucks her dripping. Swirr. 

'rhis is the measure of cosunsfatiee justice, or of 
that Justice which supposes exchange of things pro- 
fitable for things profitable. Jeremy Taylor. 

TO EXCITE, INCITE, PROVOKE. 

To EXCITE (v. To awaken) is said 
more particularly of the ij^ard feelings ; 
INCITE (Vt To encoura^) is said of the 
external actions; PROVOKE (i>. To 
aggravate) is said of both. A person's 
passions are excited; he is incited hj 
any particular passion to a course of 
conduct; a particular feeling is pro- 
voked, or he is provoked by some feel- 
ing to a particular step. Wit and con- 
versation excite mirth ; men are in- 
cited by a lust for gain to fraudulent 
practices ; they are provoked by the op- 
position of others to intemperate lan- 
guage and intemperate measures. To 
excite is very frequently used in a phy- 
sical acceptation; incite always, and 
provoke mostly, in a moral application. 
We speak of exciting hunger, thirst, or 
perspiration; of inciting to noble ac- 
tions; oi provoking impertinence, p*o- 
voking scorn or resentment. When 
excite and provoke are applied to 
similar objects, the former designates a 
much stronger action than the latter. 
A thing may excite a smile, but it pro- 
vokes laughter ; it may excite displea- 
sure, but it provokes anger; it may 
excite joy or sorrow, but it provokes to 
madness. 

Can then the sons of Greece (the sage rejoin’d) 
Excite compassion iu Achillas’ niiutl? Tope. 

To her the god ; Great Hector's soul incite 
To liure the boldest (ireek to single fight, 

1 ill Greece, provok'd, f«im all her numbera show 
A warrior worthy to be Hector's foe. Pope. 

Among the other torments which this passion pro- 
duces We may usually observe, that none are greater 
mourners than jealous men. when the person who 
provoked their jealousy is taken Irom them. 

Addison. 

EXCURSION, RAMBLE, TOUR, TRIP, 
JAUNT. 

EXCURSION signifies going out of 
one’s course^ from the Latin ex and 
cwsns the course or prescribed path : a 
RAMBLE is a going without any 
course or regular path, from roam, of 
which it is a frequentative : a TOUR, 
from the word turn or return, is a cir- 
cuitous course : a TRIP from the Latin 
^pudio to go on the toes like a dancer, 
IS properly a pedestrian excursion or 
^our, or any short journey that might 
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be made on foot* JAUNT is from the 
French jante the felly of a wheel, and 
janter to put the felly in motion. To 
go abroad in a carriage is an idle Sx- 
cursion, or one taken for mere pleasure : 
travellers who are not contented with 
what is not to be seen from a high road 
make frequent excursions into the in- 
terior of the country. Those who are 
fond of rural scenery, and pleased to 
follow the bent of their inclinations, 
make frequent rambles. Those who 
set out upon a sober scheme ot‘ enjoy- 
ment from travelling, are satisfied with 
making the tour of some one country or 
more. Those who have not much time 
for pleasure take trips. Those who 
have no better means of spending their 
time jaunts, 

I am now bo nig in-urblBh, I believe I ahall Blay 
here, except little escursioHS and vagaries, for a year 
to como. Gray. 

I am going on n short ramb/e to my Lord Oxford’s. 

Bope. 

My last summer's tour was through Warcester- 
sliire, GluuoeBtershire, Monmouthshire, aud Shrop- 
shire. Grxy. 

I hold the resolution I told you in my last of seeing 
you if you oauuot take a trip hither before 1 go. 

Pope. 

If vou are for a merry Jaunt 1*11 try for oneo who 
can foot it furthest. Dkyden. 


TO EXCUSE, PARDON. 

We excuse (v. To apologize) a 
person or thing by exempting him from 
blame. Wo PA'RDON (from the pre- 
positive par or per and dono to give) by 
giving up to punishment the offence one 
has committed. 

Wo excuse a small fault, we pardon 
a great fault: wo excuse that which 
personally affects ourselves ; wo pardon 
that which offends against morals : we 
may excuse as equals ; we can pardon 
only as superiors. We exercise good 
nature in excusing : we exercise gene- 
rosity or mercy in pardoning. Friends 
excuse each other for the unintentional 
omission of formalities ; it is the pre- 
rogative of the king io pardon criminals 
whose offences will admit of pardon : 
the violation of good manners is inex- 
cusahle in those who are cultivated; 
falsehood is unpardonable even in a 
child. 

I will not quarrel with a slight miitake, 

Such at OUT nature's frailty may exeuto, 

Roboommon 

ThoBe who know how many volumet have been 
written on the poema of Homer and Virgil, will easily 
pardon the length of my discourse upon Milton. 

Aimieofr. 
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EXERCISE. 


EXERT, 


TO EXECUTE, FULFIL, PERFORM. 

EXECUTE ip. To accomplish), in 
Latin cxecutus participle ot exequor, 
compounded of ex and sequor* is to 
follow up to the end. To FULFIL is 
to fill up to the full of what is wanted. 
To PERFORM is to form thoroughly 
or make complete. 

To execute is more than to fulfil, and 
to fulfil than to perform. To exe~ 
cute is to bring about an end ; it in- 
volves active measures, and is pecu- 
liarly applicable to that which is extra- 
ordinary, or that which re(piires par- 
ticular spirit and talents; b< hemes of 
aiiibition arc execuied: io fulfil is to 
satisfy a moral obligation; it is appli- 
cable to those duties in which rectitude 
and e(|uity are involved ; we fulfil the 
duties of citizens : to perform is to carry 
through by simple action or labour; 
it is more particularly applicable to the 
ordinary and regular business of life; 
wo perform a work or a task. One exe- 
cutes acconling to one’s own intentions 
or those of others ; the soldier executes 
the orders of his general ; the merchant 
executes the commissions of his corre- 
spondent : one fulfils according to the 
wishes and expectations of one's self or 
others ; it is the part of an honest man 
to enter into no engagements which he 
cannot fulfil; it is the part of a dutiful 
son, by diligence and assiduity, to en- 
deavour io fulfil the expectations of an 
anxious parent ; one performs according 
to circumstances, what suits one's own 
convenience and purposes ; every good 
man is anxious to perform his part in 
life with credit and advantage to him- 
self and others. 

Why 

His hand to execute what his decree 

Fix’d on tins day ? Milton. 

To whom tha wtiitc-ann’d goddess thus replies; 
Enough thou know'st the tyrant oftho skies, 
Soverely bont his purpose to fuljil, 

Unroov’d Ins mind, and unrestrain’d his wilL 

VoFM. 

When those who round the wasted fires remain. 
Perform tho last sad office to the slain. Dbydsn. 

TO EXERCISE, PRACTISE. 

EXERCISE, in Ltitin^exerceo, from 
ex and arceo, signifies to drive or im- 

g i\ forth. PRACTISE, from tho 
reek vpaaeia to do, signifies to perform 
a part. 

Those terms are equally applied to 
the actions and habits of men ; but we 
exercise in that where the jiowcrs ore 


called forth ; we practise in that where 
fretiuency and habitude of action is re- 
quisite : we exercise an art ; ve practise 
a profession . we may both exercise or 
practise a virtue ; but tho former is that 
which the particular occurrence calls 
forth, and which seems to demand a 
peculiar effort of the mind ; the latter is 
that which is^ne daily and ordinarily ; 
thus we in a ^culiar manner are said 
to exercise patience, fortitude, or for- 
bearance ; to practise charity, kindness, 
benevolence, and the like. 

Every virtue requires time and place, a proper 
object, and n tit cuiijitnctiireor circumstances fur the 
due exercise of it. Addison. 

All metj are not equally qu.iliflcd for getting mo- 
ney: lull It i** ill tlie power of every one alike to 
practise this virtue l^of tlirill), IJuDOKi.t. 

A similar distinction characterizes 
these words as nouns : the former ap- 
plying solely to the powers of tho body 
or mind ; tho latter solely to the mecha- 
nical operations : the health of the body 
and the vigor of the mind are alike 
impaired by the want of exercise; in 
every art practice is an indispensable 
requisite for acquiring perfection: the 
exercise of the memory is of the first 
importance in the education of children ; 
constant practice in writing is almost 
the only means by which the art of pen- 
manship is acquired. 

Rending is to the mind what exercise is to the 
iMHly. Addison. 

I.ong practice has a sure improvement found. 

W ith kindled fires to burn the barren ground. 

Urtdxn. 

TO EXERT, EXERCISE. 

The employment of some power or 
Qualification that belongs to one’s self is 
tlie common idea conveyed by these 
terms; but EXERT (v. Endeavour) 
may bo used for what is internal or ex- 
ternal of one’s self; EXERCISE (v. 
Exercise) only for that which forms an 
express part of one’s self: hence wo 
speak of exerting one’s strength, or ex* 
erting one’s voice, or ejperting one’s 
infiuenco: of exercising one's limbs, 
exercising one’s understanding, or ex- 
ercising one’s tongue. Exeri is o^n 
used only for an individual act of calling 
forth into action ; exercise always con- 
veys the idea of repeated or continued 
exertion ; thus a person who calls to 
another exerts his voice ; he who speaks 
aloud for any length of time exercises 
his lungs. 



EXIST. 


EXIT. 
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How has Milton represented the whole Godhead, 
everting itself towards man in its full benevolence-, 
under the threefold ijiStinction of a Creator, a R»> 
deemer, and Comforter. Addison. 

God made no faculty, but he also provided it with 
a proper object upon which it might exercise itself: 

South. 


TO EXHORT, PERSUADE. 

• 

EXHORT, in Latin exhorter^ com- 
pounded of ex and hortor, from the Greek 
u}prai perfect passive of opto to excite or 
impel. PERSUADE, v. Conviction, 
Exhortation has more of impelling? in 
it ; persuasio7i more of drawing : a supe- 
rior exhorts ; his words carry authority 
with them, and rouse to action ; a friend 
and an equoX persuades : he wins and 
draws by the aj^reeableness or kindness 
of his expressions. Exlm'tations arc 
employed only in matters of duty or 
necessity ; persuasions are employed in 
matters of pleasure or convenience. 

Their pinions still 

In loose librations stretchM, to trust the void 
TrtMnbling refuse, till down before them fly 
The parent guides, und chide, exhurt, command. 

Thomson. 

Gay’s friends persuaded iiim to sell liis share in 
the South Sea stock, but ho dreamed of dignity and 
splendor. Johnson. 


EXIGENCY, EMEHGENCY. 

Necessity is the idea whitdi is com- 
mon to the signification of these terms ; 
EXIGENCY, from the Latin exigo to 
demand, expresses what the case de- 
mands; and EMERGENCY, from 
emergo, to arise out of, denotes what 
rises out of the case. 

The exigency is raoro common, but 
1^8 pressing ; the emergency is impe- 
rious when it comes, but comes less fre- 
quently : a prudent traveller will never 
carry more money with him than what 
will supply the exigencies of his jour- 
ney ; and in case of an emergency will 
rather borrow of his friends than risk 
his property. 

Savage was again confined to Bristol, where he 
was every day hunted by bailiffs. In tiiis exigeiw.e 
he once more found a friend w ho sheltered him in 
hit house Johnson. 

When it was formerly the fashion to husband a lie 
and to trump it up in some extraordinary emergency, 
it gt^nerally did execution; but at present every man 
is on his guard. Addison. 


TO EXIST, LIVE. 

EXIST, t?. To he. LIVE, through 
the medium of the Saxon libban, and 
the other northern dialects, comes in 


all probability from the Hebrew leb 
the Heart, which is the seat of animal 
life. • 

Existence is the property of all things 
in the universe ; which is the in- 
herent power of motion, is the particular 
pioperty communicated by the Divine 
Being to some parts only of his creation : 
exist, therefore, is the general, and live 
the specific, term : whatever 
according to a certain mode ; but many 
things exist without living : when we 
wish to speak of things in their most 
abstract relation, we say they exist; 
when we wish to characterize the form 
of existence, wo say they live. 

Existence, in its proper sense, is the 
attribute which we commonly ascribe 
to the Divine Being, and it is that which 
is iniincdiately communicable by him- 
self; life is that mode of existence ythich, 
he lias made to be communicable by 
other objects besides himself : existence 
is taken only in its strict and proper 
sense, independent of all its attributes 
and appendagc.s ; but life is regarded in 
connexion with the means by which it 
is supported, as animal life, or vege- 
table life. In like manner, when speak- 
ing of spiritual objects, exist retains its 
abstract sense, and live is employed to 
denote an active principle: animosities 
should never exist in the mind ; and 
everything which is calculated to keep 
them alive should be kept at a distance. 

Cun any now romomlicr or rolnto 

How liP existed in un embryo utate? Jkntni. 

Death to aiirh a man in rather to bo looked .upon 
as the period of his mortality, than the end of hit 
life. Mklmoth'b Llttkhb or Pmnt. 

EXIT, DEPARTURE. 

Both these words are metaphorically 
employed for death, or a passage out of 
this life ; the former is borrowed from 
the act of going off the stage ; the latter 
from the act of setting off on a journey. 
Exit seems to convey the idea of vo- 
lition; for we speak of making our 
exit : departure designates simply the 
event ; the hour of a man's departure 
is not made known to him. When we 
speak of an exit, we think only of the 
place left ; when wo speak of a depart 
iure, we think of the place gone to : the 
unbeliever may talk of his exit; the 
Christian most commonly speaks of his 
departure* 

There are no ideas strike more forcibly upon oar 
imafdnations than thoM which are raised from re- 
flections upon tho exit* of great and excellent men. 

Stiblb. 
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EXPEDIENT 


EXPERIENCE, 


Our Saviour prescribes faith in himself as a sm* 
cial remeuv against that trouble which pogscsaed tlie 
mimlH of his iliHcipIcs ution the apprehension of his 
departure from them. Tjli.otw>m. 

TO KXONERATE, EXCULPATE. 

EXONERATE, from onus a bur- 
then, signifies to take off the burthen of 
a eharge or of guilt ; to EXCULPATE, 
from cu/pa a fault or blame, is to throw 
off the blame: the first is the act of 
another ; the second is one's own act : 
we eoronerate him upon whom a charge 
bus lain, or wlio has the load of guilt ; 
we exculpate ourselves when there is 
any danger of being blamed : circum- 
stances may sometimes tend to exone- 
rate ; the explanation of some person is 
requisite to exculpate .* in a case of dis- 
honesty the absence of an individual at 
the moment when the act was com- 
mitted will altogether exonerate him 
from suspicion; it is fruitless for any 
one to attempt to exculpate himself 
from the charge of faithlessness who is 
detected in conniving at the dishonesty 
of others. 

I entreat your lordships to constder whether there 
ever wa« a witiiesi bruuglit before a court of juhtico 
who had stronKer motives to give testimony hontilo 
to a defeiidiint for tho purposo ui exoneraling himself. 

Stat* Thiai.s. 

IxMtl Clarendon must allude to lier c.rcu!pntion of 
the charge, whutsiMiver it was, wluui lie nieutiuus her 
as a lady of extraordinary beauty, and as extraor- 
dinary fame. I’knnakt. 


EXPEDIENT, RESOURCE. 

The expedient is an artificial 
means; the RESOURCE is a natural 
means: a cunning man is fruitful in 
expedients; a fortunate man abounds 
in resources : Robinson Crusoe adopted 
every expedient iii order to prolong his 
existence, at a time when his resources 
were at the lowest ebb. 

When there hiippfns to be any thing ridiculous in 
a visage, the best exMdient is for the owner to be 
pleasant upon himself. 8ti!kz.b. 

Since the accomplish ment of the revolution, France 
has destroyed every resource of the state which de- 
pends upon opinions. Uvbkk. 


EXPEDIENT, FIT. 

EXPEDIENT, from the Latin ex- 
pedio to get in readiness for a given 
occasion, supposes a certain decree of 
necessity from circumstances ; FIT (v. 
Fit) for the purpose, signifies simply an 
agreement with, or suitability to, tho 
circumstances : what is expedient must 
be fttf because it is called for ; what is 
Mt need not be expedient^ for it may not 


be required. The expediency of a thing 
depends altogether upon the outward 
circumstances ; the fitness is determined 
by -a moral rule : it is imprudent not to 
do that which is expedient ; it is dis- 
graceful to do that which is unfit : it is 
eapedient for him who wishes to pre- 
pare for death, occasionally to take an 
account of his life ; it is not fit for him 
who is about to die to dwell with anxiety 
on the things of this life. 

To far tlie greater number it is highly expedient 
thiit they should by some settled scheme of duties be 
rescued from tlie tyranny of caprice. JoHNsoir. 

Salt earth and bitter are not Jit to sow. 

Nor will i)e turn'd and mended by the plough. 

Drtoem. 

EXPERIENCE, EXPERIMENT, TRIAL, 
PROOF, TEST. 

EXPERIENCE. EXPERIMENT, 
from the Latin experioVt compounded 
of e or ex and perio or pario^ signifies 
to bring forth, that is, the thing brought 
to light, or the act of bringing to light. 
TRIAL signifies the act of trying, from 
try, ill Latin lento, Hebrew tur, to ex- 
plore, examine, search. PROOF sig- 
nifies either the act of proving, from 
the Latin to make good.^or the 
thing made good, prox^ed to be good. 
TEST, from testis a witness, is that 
which serves as evidence, or from the 
Italian testa a test or cuppel in which 
metals are tried. 

By all tho nctions implied in these 
terms, we endeavour to arrive at a cer- 
tainty respecting some unknown parti- 
cular : experience is that which has 
been tried ; an experiment is the thing 
to be tried ; experience is certain, as it 
is a deduction from the past for the ser- 
vice of the present ; the experiment is 
uncertain, and serves a future purpose * 
experience is an unerring guide, which 
no man can desert without falling into 
error ; experiments may fail, or be su- 
perseded by others more perfect. 

A man may. by experience, be persuaded that Mi 
w'iU is fn^e: that he can do this, or not do it. 

T11.1.0TSOM. 

Any one may easily make this experiment and 
even planilv see that there is no bud in the corn 
which ants lay up. Adoisom. 

Experience serves to lead us to moral 
truth ; experiments aid us in ascertain- 
ing speculative truth * we profit by ex- 
perience to rectify practice ; we make 
experiments in theoretical inquiries: 
he, therefore, who makes experiments 
in matters of experience rejects a steady 
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and definitive mode of coming at the truth 
for one that is variable and uncertain, 
and that too in matters of the first mo- 
ment. 

’Ti* ifreatly wise to talk with our past hours, 

Aiul Hsk them, what ri'port th»*y bon* to hi*av'n. 

And how they might have boruemoro welcome news: 
Their answers I'urm whut men experience cull. 

You KG. 

It is gootl also not to try expeiimente in states, ex- 
cept the necessity be urgent, or the utility be evident 

Bacon. 

The eorperimenit trials and proofs 
have equally the character of uncer- 
tainty ; but the experiment is employed 
only in matters oi‘ an intellectual na- 
ture ; the trial is employed in matters 
of a personal nature, on physical as well 
as mental objects ; the /^ro^is employed 
in moral subjects : we make an exjmri- 
merit in onler to know whether a thing 
be true or false ; we make a trial in 
order to know whether it be capable or 
incapable, convenient or inconvenient, 
useful or the contrary ; we put a thing 
to the proof in order to determine whe- 
ther it be good or bad, real or unreal : 
experiments tend to confirm opinions ; 
the philosopher doubts every position 
which cannot bo demonstrated by re- 
peated experiments : trials are of abso- 
lute necessity in directing our conduct, 
our taste, and our choice ; we judge of 
our strength or skill by trials; we judge 
of the effect of colours by trials, and 
the like : tlie proof is the trial that 
proves ; it determines the judgment in 
the knowledge of men and things ; the 
proof of men’s characters and merits is 
besit made by observing their conduct. 
The test is the most decisive kind of 
proof whence the phrase “ to stand the 
test:* 

Whi*n wo aro searching out llio nature or properties 
of any being, by various mi’thoils of triui, tins soil of 
observation is culled erperiment. Watts. 

But he himself betook another way. 

To make more trial of his hurdiment, 

And seek adventures, os he with prince Arthur went. 

iiPENSER. 

O goo<i1y usage of those ancient tymes I 

In wiiich the sw’urd was srrraut unto right: 

W'hen not for malice and conti'ntlous crymes. 

But all for praise and proof ot manly might. 

.WPXNSEE. 

All thy vexations 
Were but my trialt of tliy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test. Shahspearx 

The proqf and test may be taken for 
that which serves to prove, with the 
same distinction : to give proofs of sin- 
cerity ; ridicule is not the test of truth. 

Such R tyranny in love, which the fair impose 
upon us, is a little too severe# that we must demon- 


strate our affection for them by no certain proof, but 
by hatred for oce another. Tatlrr. 

Unerring naturo, still divinely bright# 

One clear, unchanged, and universal light. 

Life, force, uiid beauty, must to all impart 
At once the source aud end, and test ufofery art. 

Tope. 

TO EXPLAIN, EXPOUND, INTER- 
PRET. 

explain signifies to make plain, 
V. Apparent. EXPOUND, from the 
Latin es^ono, compounded of ex and 
pono, signifies to set forth in detail. 
INTERPRET, in Latin interpreto and 
interpretes, compounded of inter and 
partes, that is, linguas tongues, signify- 
ing to get tho sense of one language by 
moans of another. 

To explain is tho generic, the rest 
aro specific : to expound and inteiprex 
are each modes of explaining. Single 
words or sentences are exfilaine.d , a 
whole work, or considerable parts of it, 
are expounded ; the sense of any writing 
or symbolical sign interpreted. It is 
the business of the philologist to explain 
tho meaning of words by a sui table 
definition ; it is tho business of the di- 
vine to expound Scripture ; it is tho 
business of the antiquarian to interpret 
the meaning of old inscriptions, or ot 
hieroglypliics. An exjdanation serves 
to assist the understanding, to supply a 
deficiency, and remove obscurity ; an 
exposition is an ample explanation, in 
which minute particulars are detailed, 
and the connexion of events in tho 
narrative is kept up ; it serves to assist 
the memory and awaken the attention : 
both the explanation and ex'position 
are employed in clearing up the senso 
of things as they are, but the interpret- 
ation is more arbitrary ; it often consists 
of affixing or giving a senso to things 
which they have not previously had 
hence it is that the same passages in 
authors admit of different interpreta- 
tions, according to the character or views 
of the commentator. 

I intend that you ahall soon receive S'hnkspeure, 
that you mnyerplfiin his works to the ladies of Italy, 
ntid tell them the story of the editor among ut'tier 
strange narrations with which your long resii&nceia 
this unknown region has supplied you. Johnson. 

One meets now and then wiih persons who are ex 
tremely learned and knotty iu expounding clear 
cases. STKKI.K. 

It does not appear that among the Romans any 
man grew eminent by interpreting another: and 
p«*rha|is it was more frequent to traualute forstxeiciao 
or uniusemciit Itian for fame. Johnson. 

To explain and interpret are not 
confined to what is written or said, they 
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are employed likewise with regard to 
the actions of men ; exposition is, how- 
ever, used only with regard to writings. 
Thfc major part of the misunderstandings 
and animosities which arise among men, 
might easily be obviated by a timely 
explanation ; it is the characteristic of 
good-nature to interpret the looks and 
actions of men as favorably as possible. 
The explanation may sometimes flow 
out of circumstances ; the interpretation 
is always the act of a voluntary and 
rational agent. The discovery of a jilot 
or secret scheme will servo to explain 
the mysterious and strange conduct of 
such as were previously acquainted 
with it. According to an old proverb, 
“ Silence gives consent for thus at 
least they are pleased to interpret it, 
who are interested in the decision. 

It it a fi(‘riuus thing to have connexion with a pea- 
pie, wIjo live only under positive, arbitrary, and 
chnngeablu institiilionH; andthuso not perfected, nor 
tiiitipliud, nor explained, by any cummuu acknuw- 
ludged rule of mural science. Huhkic. 

I.ook how wo can, or sad or niorrily. 

Interpretation will misquote our looks. Shakspeare. 

TO EXPLAIN, ILLUSTRATE, ELU- 
CIDATE. 

EXPLAIN, V, To explain, expound, 
ILLUSTRATE, in Latin illustratus 
participle of illustro, compounded of 
the intensive syllable in and lustro, 
signitios to make a thing bright, or easy 
to he surveyed and examined. ELU- 
CIDiVTE, in Latin clucidatus participle 
of elucido, from lux light, signifies to 
bring forth into the light. 

To eaplain is simply to render intel- 
ligible; to illustrate and elucidate are 
to give adtlitional clearness; every thing 
requires to be explained to one who is 
ignorant of it; but the best informed 
will require to have abstruse subjects 
illustrated, and obscure subjects eluci- 
dated. Wo always explain when we 
illustrate or elucidate, and wo always 
elucidate when we illustrate, but not 
vice versd. Wo explain by reducing 
compounds to simples, and generals to 
particulars; we illustrate by means of 
examples, similes, and allegorical 
figures ; we elucidate by commentaries, 
or the statement of facts. Words are 
the common subject of explanation; 
moral truths require illustration ; po- 
etical allusions and dark passages in 
writers require elucidation, 

I know I meant just what you explam; but I did 
not sjrpiaiit my own moaning so well at you. Pope. 


It is indeed the same system as mine, but illtu- 
Irated with a i ay of your own. Pope. 

If our religious tenets should ever want a farther 
elucidation, we shall nut call on atheism to explain 
them. Burke. 

EXPLANATORY, EXPLICIT, EX- 
PRESS. 

EXPLANATORY signifies contain- 
ing or belonging to explanation {v. To 
explain), EXPLICIT, in Latin explU 
cat us from explico to unfold, signifies 
unfolded or laid open. EXPRESS, in 
Latin expressus, signifies the same as 
expressed or delivered in 8j[)ecific terms. 

The explanatory is that which is su- 
peradded to clear up diflicultics or ob- 
scurities. A letter is explanatory which 
contains an explanation of something 
preceding, in lieu of any thing new. 
The explicit is that which of itself 
obviates every difficulty ; an explicit 
letter, therefore, will leave nothing that 
requires explanation : the explicit ad- 
mits of a free use of words ; the express 
requires them to be unambiguous. A 
person ought to bo explicit when ho 
enters into an engagement; he ought 
to be express when he gives commands. 

An explanatory law stopa tho current of a prece- 
dent statute, nor does either of tliem admit extension 
alter wards. Bacon. 

Since the revolution thebounds of prerogative and 
litierty have been better d«>fined, the principles of 
govontment more thoroughly examined and under- 
stood, and tho rights of the subject more explicitly 
gimrdvd by legal provisions, than in any otlier period 
of tho English history. B&ackstone. 

I have di'slroyod the letter I received from you by 
the hands of Lucies Aruutius, though it was much 
too innocent to deserve so severe a treatment; how- 
ever, it was your express desire 1 should destroy It, 
and I liave complied accordingly. 

MeLMOTII’s LETTXRg OP ClCXRO. 

TO EXPOSTULATE, REMONSTRATE. 

EXPOSTULATE, from postulo to 
demand, signifies to demand reasons for 
a thing. REMONSTRATE, from 
momtro to show, signifies to show rea- 
sons against a thing. 

We expostulate in a tone of authority ; 
we remonstrate in a tone of complaint. 
He who expostulates passes a censure, 
and claims to be heard ; he who remon- 
strates presents his case and requests to 
be heard. Expostulation may often be 
the precursor of violence ; remonstrance 
mostly rests on the force of reason and 
representation : he who admits of ex- 
wstulation from an inferior undermines 
his own authority ; he who is deaf to 
the remonstrances of his friends is far 
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gone in folly : the eTposiulaiion is 
mostly on matters of personal interest ; 
the remonstrance may as often be made 
on matters of propriety. The Scythian 
ambassadors expostulated with Alex- 
ander against his invasion of their 
country ; King Richard expostulated 
with Wat Tyler on the subject of his 
insurrection ; Artabanes remonstrated 
with Xerxes on the folly of his projected 
invasion. 

With the hypocrite it is not my business |nt pre- 
•eiit tu crpostulate. Johnson. 

1 have been but a little time conversuut with tiie 
worM, yet I have ha<l alremly frvquoni opportunities 
oi' observing tho litilo oflicavy of reinon»tram'e and 
runiplaint. Johnson. 


TO KXPKKSS, DECLARE, SIGNIFY, 
TESTIFY, UTTER. 

All these terms are taken m the 
sense of communicating to others. To 
EXPRESS, from the Latin exjyrimo, 
or ex out and premo to press, signifying 
to bring out by a particular effort, is the 
general terra. To DECLARE (u. To 
declare), and the other terms, arc dif- 
ferent modes of expressing, varying in 
the manner and circumstances of the 
action. To express is the simple act of 
communication, resulting from our cir- 
cumstances as social agents ; to declare 
is to express clearly and openly. A 
person may express his opinions to an 
individual, but to declare is to make 
clear or known to several. Wo may 
express directly or indirectly; we de- 
clare directly and sometimes loudly. 

As tho Supreme Being has exprented, and us it 
were printed liii ideas in tho creation, uieii express 
their ideas in books. Addison. 

On him confer the Poet's sacred name. 

Whose loUy voice declares itie heavenly flame. 

Addison. 

Words, looks, gestures, or movements, 
serve to express; actions and things 
may sometimes declare : sometimes we 
cannot express our contempt in so 
strong a manner as by preserving a 
perfect silence when we are required to 
speak ; an act of hostility, on the part 
of a nation, is as much a declaration oi 
war as if it were expressed in positive 
terms. 

Thus Roman youth deriv’d from ruin'd Troy, 

In rude Saturnian rhymes express their joy. 

Dbtocn. 

Th* unerring sun by certain signs declares. 

What the late ev'u or early morn prepares. 

Dbvden. 

To express is to convey to another by 
any means that which passes in one s 


mind. Tu SIGNIFY, from signum a 
sign and faxio to make, is to convey by 
some outward sign. To express is said 
generally of one's opinions and feelings ; 
to signify is to make one's particular 
wishes known to an individual : we ex^ 
press mostly in positive terms ; we may 
^tgnify in any manner either by looks 
or words. 

Translating will give you a great stock of wordN, 
and insensibly iin\>rcgnatu your mind with very 
beautiful ideas and a happy manner of evmessxng 
them. 8ih Kardi.y Wilmot. 

The signijicntion of our sentiments made by tones 
and gesturi's has this advantage aliovo that made by 
words, that it is the language of nature. Blair. 

Words may both express und signify : 
they express tho commonly received 
meaning allixcd to them ; but they sig- 
nify more or less according to circum- 
stances or the intention of the speaker ; 
the word no expresses simple negation, 
but it may be made to signify very dif- 
ferently by any one using it. 

The warrior thus in song his deeds erprrts'd, 

Nor vainly boasted wliat be but confess'd; 

WhI’c warlike actions were proelaim'd aluoad, 

That ail their praises shoultl lefer to Cjod. Paunclr. 

Life's but a sliudow, a poor player 

Tiiiit struts and frets his liour upon the stage 

And tiieii is lieard no more; it is a tale 

Full of bound and fury signifying nothing. 

Shakri'kakk. 

As epithets, expressive and sigfiijl- 
cant admit of a siinilur distinction : un 
exjjressive look is lliat which is fitted to 
express what is intended ; a signijicant 
look is that wlticli is calculated to sig- 
nify tho particular feeling of the indi- 
vidual. 

And four fair queens, whose hands sustain a flow’r, 
Til' expressive emblem of timir softer uow'r. Pupk. 

Common life is full of this kind nf signijicant ex- 
pressions. by knocking, beekoniiig, frouniiig, and 
fiuutiiig, and dumb persons are sagacious in th uso 
of them, IIoLDKK. 

T> signify and TESTIFY, from testis 
a witness and Jio to become, like tho 
word express, are employed in general 
for any act of communication otherwise 
than by words ; but express is used in 
a stronger sense than either of the 
former. The passions and strongest 
movements of the soul are expressed; 
the simple intentions or transitory feel- 
ings of the mind are signified or testi- 
fied. A person expresses his joy by the 
sparkling of his eye, and the vivacity oi 
his countenance ; he signifies his wishes 
by a nod ; he testifies his approbation 
by a smile. People of vivid sensibility 
must take care not to express all their 
feelings ; those who expect a ready obe- 
dience from their inferiors must not 
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adopt a haughty mode of signifying 
their will; nothing is more gratifying 
to an ingenuous mind than to testify its 
regard for merit, wherever it may dis- 
cover itself. 

If thore be no cause exprested the gaoler is not 
bound to detain the prisoner For the law Judges in 
this respect, salth sir Kdward Coke, like Festus the 
Homan governor; that it is unrensuuable to send a 
prisoner, and not Xo signify withal the crimes alleged 
against him. Blackstone. 

What consolation can be had, Dryden has afford- 
ed, by living to repent, and to testify his remntnnce, 
(for his immoral writings). Jounbon. 

UTTER, from the preposition owf, 
signifying to bring out, differs from 
express in this, that tho latter respects 
the thing which is communicated, and 
the former the means of communication. 
We express from the heart ; wo utter 
with the lips : to express an uncharitable 
sentiment is a violation of Christian 
duty ; to utter an unseemly word is a 
violation of good manners: those who 
say what they do not mean, utter hut 
not express ; those who show by their 
looks what is passing in their hearts, 
express but do not utter. 

Kneeling at tho communion is designed to express 
humility and rcvorencu. Falkneu. 

Tli« multitude of angels, witli a shout 

Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 

As flrom blessed voices, uttering joy. Milton. 

EXTEND, STRETCH, REACH. 

These words are nearly allied to each 
other in the sense of drawing out so as 
to enlarge the dimensions, particularly 
that of length. EXTEND, from ex 
and tend, signifying to tend outward or 
away from an object, is the most general 
of these terms. STRETCH, as con- 
nected with strike and stroke, as also 
with strain, is a mode of extending, 
namely, with an effort, and as far as we 
can. REACH, which is a valuation of 
stretch, conveys the idea of attaining a 
point or an object by extending. Things 
may extend in any manner, either by 
simply passing over or occupying a cer- 
tain space ; as a piece of water extends 
into a country. 

One of the earthf|uakes at Ciitanca roost particu- 
larly described in history is that which happcnml in 
the year 1693. It extended to a clrcumrervuce of two 
thousand six hundred leagues. Goldsmith. 

They may also he extended by adding 
to their dimensions ; as to extend the 
garden beyond the house. 

Its length was extended towards tho enemy, and 
exceeded its depth. Puttkk. 

Tliiiiga are stretched ox extended 


lengthwise as far as they will admit of 
extension ; as to stretch one's neck ; to 
lie stretched on the ground. 

But not till half the prostrate forest lay 
Stretch'd in long ruin and expos'd to day. Pope. 

Wherefore these words may be ap- 
plied to the same objects with this dis- 
tinction ; to extend the arm or hand is 
simply to put it out; to stretch the arm 
is to extend it its full length. 

In assemblies and vlaces of public resort, it seldom 
fails to happen that inough at the entrance of some 
psirticulur ircrson every face brightens with gladuess 
and every hand is extended in salutation, yet if you 
pursue him beyond tho first exchange of civilities, 
you will find him of very small importance. 

Kambleb. 

But brave Cleapthus, o'er the rolling floods. 

Stretch'd wide his hands, and invok’d the g<^s. 

Pitt. 

A country is said to extend in its 
ordinary application, but it is only said 
figuratively to stretch, when it seems to 
extend itself by an effort to its utmost 
length. 

Its course h.as been stopped in many places bv the 
eruptions of the volcano, so that, strictly speaking, 
the skirts of Atria extend much beyond it (the river 
Acis), though it has generally been considered as the 
bouiuiury. BRYnoK e . 

Plains immen>>e 

Lie stretch'd below, intermiuuble mends. Thomson. 

To extend is indefinite as to the dis- 
tance ; it may be shorter or longer, and 
retjuires therefore to be expressly de- 
fined : to reach is defined by tho point 
arrived at, which may be either ex- 
pressed or implied ; as tho road extends 
many miles ; it will not reach so far, 
t. e., as the house or other object implied. 

This little Bj)ot of earth you stand upon. 

Is more to me than the e.ttettded plains 

Of my great father's kingdom. Southern 

Some got into long allies which did not reach far 
up the hill before they ended, and did not go further. 

Addison. 

Persons extend things, as one ex^ 
tends a field, boundary, &c. ; persons or 
things reach things ; a person reaches 
a place ; a sound reaches the ear. 

The lucky sound no sooner reach'd their ears. 

But straight they quite dismiss’d their fears. 

Drtdrn. 

In the moral and extended applica- 
tion, they are distinguished in a similar 
manner: influence, power, observations, 
&c., may be extended in an indefinite 
manner as before, but they are said to 
be stretched when they are carried as 
far as they can, and sometimes farther 
than is convenient. 

For while the boundless theme extends our thought. 
Ten thousand thousand rolling years are nought. 

Gat. 
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life’s span forbids us to extend our cares. 

And stretch our hopes beyond our >eurs. Crbkoh. 

One reaches a certain age, or one 
reaches a goal ; the understanding 
reaches an object of contemplation. 

I cast my face upward and bepin to consider what 
a rare |ireB>gative tlie optic virtue hatlr. much more 
the intuitu e virtue of the thought; that tlie one iu a 
moment can reach heaven, and the other go beyond 

it. IIOWKLI,. 

TO EXTENUATE, PALLIATE. 

EXTENUATE, from the Latin te- 
nuis thin, small, signifies literally to 
make small. PALLIATE, in Latin 
palliatust participle of pallio, from 
pallium a cloak, signifies to throw a 
cloak over a thing so that it may not be 
seen. 

These terms are both applicable to the 
moral conduct, and express the act of 
lessening the guilt of any impropriety. 
To extenuate is simply to lessen guilt 
without reference to the means ; to 
palliate is to lessen it by means of art. 
To extenuate is rather the effect of 
circumstances : to palliate is the direct 
efibrt of an individual. Ignorance in 
the offender may serve as an extenuation 
of his guilt, although not of his offence : 
it is but a poor palliation of a man's 
guilt, to say that his crimes have not 
been attended with the mischief which 
they were calculated to produce. 

Savage endeavoured to extenuate the fact (of hav> 
ing killed Sinclair), by urging the auddenness of the 
whole action. Johnson. 

Muns. St. Evremond has endeavoured to palliate 
the superstitious of the Roman Catholic religion. 

AooisON. 

EXTRANEOUS, EXTRINSIC, 
FOREIGN. 

EXTRANEOUS, compounded of 
exterraneoust or ex and terra^ signifies 
O' It of the land, not belonging to it. 
EXTRINSIC, in Latin extrinsecus^ 
compounded of extra and secus, signifies 
outward, external. FOREIGN, from 
the Latin foris out of doors, signifies 
not belonging to the family. 

The extraneous is that which forms 
no necessary or natural part of any 
thing : the extrinsic is that which forms 
a part or has a connexion, but only in 
aa indirect form ; it is not an inherent 
or component part : the foreign is that 
which forms no part whatever, and has 
no kind of connexion. A work is said 
to contain extraneous matter, which 
contains much matter not necessarily 


belonging to, or illustrative of the sub- 
ject : a work is said to^ have extrinsic 
merit when it borrows its value from 
local circumstances, in distinction frurra 
the intrinsic merit, or that which lies iu 
the contents. 

Extraneous and extrinsic have a 
general and abstract sense ; but foreign 
has a particular signification; they 
always pass over to some object either 
expressed or understood : hence we say 
extraneous ideas, or extrinsic worth ; 
but that a particular mode of acting is 
foreign to the general plan pursued. 
Anecdotes of private individuals would 
be extraneous matter in a general his- 
tory : the respect and credit which men 
gain from their fellow-citizens by an 
adherence to rectitude is the extrinsic 
advantage of virtue; the peace of a 
good conscience and the favor of God 
aro its intrinsic advantages : it is fo- 
reign to the purpose of one who is 
making an abridgement of a work, to 
enter into details in any particular part. 

That which makes me heliove is something ex- 
traneous to the thing that I helievo. Locke. 

A (fl nonce and power are advantages extrinsic and 
adventitious. Johnson. 

For loveliness 

Needs not the aid ot/oreian ornaments ; 

But is when unadurn’d adorn'd the most. Thomson. 

EXTRAOHDINARV, REMARKABLE, 

Are epithets both opposed to the 
ordinary; and in that sense the EX- 
TRAORDINARY is that which in its 
own nature is REMARKABLE : but 
things, however, may bo extraordinary 
whicli are not remarkable^ and the con- 
trary. The extraordinary is that whicli 
is out of the ordinary course, but it docs 
not always excite remark, and is not 
therefore remarkable, as when we speak 
of an extraordinary loan, an extraor- 
dinary measure of government : on the 
other hand, when the extraordinary 
conveys the idea of what deserves notice, 
it expresses much more than remark- 
able. There are but few extraordinary 
things, many things are remarkable : 
the remarkable is eminent; the extra- 
ordinary is supereminent : the extraor- 
dinary excites our astonishment; the 
remarkable only awakens our interest 
and attention. The extraordinary is 
unexpected ; the remarkable is some- 
times looked for: every instance of 
sagacity and fidelity in a dog is remark- 
able* and some extraordinary instances 
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have been related which would almost 
stagger our belief. 

The love of itrolse is a paasion deep in the mind ol 
e\pry extraordinary person. IluoKEs. 

Tlie heroes of li lei ary hUtory have been no less 
remnrhnble fbr ivlmt they have suffered than for 
what they have achieved. Johnson, 


EXTRAVAGANT, PRODIGAL, LAVISH, 
PROFUSE. 

EXTRAVAGANT, from extra and 
vuffanst j5i|Tnifies in general wandering 
from the line ; and PRODIGAL, from 
the Latin and prodi^o to 

launch forth, signiQes in general sending 
fortli, or giving out in great quantities. 
LAVISH comes probably from the 
Latin lavo to wash, signifying to wash 
away in waste. PROFUSE, from the 
Latin prnfums participle of profunda to 
pour forth, signifies pouring out freely. 

The idea of using imnioderalely is 
implied in all these terms, but extrava- 
gant is the most general in its tncaiiing 
and application. The extravagant man 
spends his money without reason ; the 
prodigal man spends it in excesses: 
one may ho extravagant with a small 
sum where it exceeds one’s means ; one 
can bo prodigal only with large sums. 

Au ertrnraffnnt man wlui has nothing clso to rt*- 
coninuMiil him hut a t'alHi* gc'm'rosity. in ofien more 
Ix'lgvcd than a |M'rs(tn of a more finitihod character, 
who ii4 dcleclivo in this paiticular. AomsoN. 

lie (Sir Tlohcrl Walpole) was an honouruhle man, 
and a buuiid W'hig. lie was not, ns the Jacolntes 
und cliscuiitented Wlii;’K of his own time have repre- 
notiled him, and as ill infoimed people still reprt^seiit 
him, u prodigal and corrupt miui^ter. Burkk. 

Extravagant and prodigal designate 
habitual as well as particular actions : 
lavish and profuse are properly applied 
to particular actions, the former to de* 
note an expenditure more or less waste- 
ful or superfluous, the latter to denote a 
full supply without any sort of sojint. 
He who is lavish consumes without 
considering the value of what is spent ; 
hut profuseness may sometimes arise 
from an excess of liberality. 

The wihl extravagant, whose thoiifj'htloss hand 
With taviah, tasteless pride, commits expcnce, 
Ruin'd, )ierctfiving his waning age demand 
Sud reparation for his youth's offence. DoDti.KT. 

One of a mean fortune manages his store with ex- 
treme passimony, but with feur of running into pro- 
euseness never arrives to the magnificence of living. 

Dkvoen. 

As extravagance has respect to the 
disorder of the mind, it may l)e employed 
with equal propriety to other objects; 
as to be extravagant in praises, re- 
quests, &c. As prodigal refers to 


excess in the measure of consumption, 
it may be applied to other objects than 
worldly possessions ; as to be prodigal 
of one’s time, treasure, strength, and 
whatever is near and dear to us. Lavish 
may be applied to any objects which 
may be dealt out without regai# to their 
value ; as to be lavish of one’s compli- 
ments by scattering them indiscrimi- 
nately. Profuse may be applied to 
whatever may be given in superabund- 
ance, but mostly in a good or indifferent 
sense. 

No one is to admit into his petitions to his Maker, 
things Kiipciftnons .ind evtrnvngant, South. 

Here patriots live, who for their country’s good, 

In flgliting fleld-i, were prodigal of blood. UavDEN. 
Se«> whero the winding vale its lavish stores 
Irriguous spreads. Thomson. 

Cicero wras most liberally profuse in commending 
the ancients and hia contemporaries. 

Addison after Plui.^ihoh 


EXTREMITY, EXTREME. 

EXTREMITY is used in the proper 
or the improper sense; EXTREME in 
the improper sense: we speak of the 
extremity of a line or an avenue, the 
extremity of distress, hut the extreme 
of the fashion. In the moral sense, ex- 
tremity is applicable to the outward 
circumstances ; extreme to the opinions 
and conduct of men : in matters of dis- 
pute between individuals it is a happy 
thing to guard against coming to ex- 
tremiiies ; it is the characteristic of 
volatile tempers to be always in ex- 
tremes^ either the extreme of joy or the 
extreme of sorrow. 

SHvag«> suffered tho utmost fx/remiher of poverty, 
and uflcn fasted so long that he was seized with 
faintness. Johnson. 

The two extremes io be guarded against are des- 
potism, where all are slaves, and anarchy, where all 
would rule and none obey. Blair. 


EXUBERANT, LUXURIANT. 

EXUBERANT, from the Latin ex- 
uherans or ex and ubero, signifies very 
fruitful or superabundant : LUXURI- 
ANT, in Latin luxurians from laxus, 
signifies expanding with unrestrained 
freedom. These terms are both ap- 
plied to vegetation in a flourishing 
state; but exuberance expresses the 
excess, and luxuriance the perfection : 
in a fertile soil, where plants are left un- 
restrainedly to themselves, there will be 
an exuberance ; plants are to be seen 
in their luxuriance only m seasons that 
are favourable to them. 
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Another Flora there of bolder hues 

And richer sweets, beyond our f{arden*s pride. 

Plays o'er the ilehb, and showers with sudden liand 
Exuberant spring. Thomson. 

On whose luxurious herb^, half conceal’d. 

Like a fall'n cedar, far dilfus'd his trpin. 

Cos’d in green scales, the crocodile extends. 

'Thomson. 

In the moral application, exuberance 
of intellect is often attended with a rest- 
less ambition that is incompatible both 
with the happiness and advancement of 
its possessor; luxuriance of imagina> 
tion is one of the greatest gifts which a 
poet can boast of. 


F. 

FABLE, TALE, NOVEL, ROMANCE. 

FABLE, in hoXm fahula^ from /or to 
speak or tell, and TALE, from to tclU 
both designate a species of narration; 
NOVEL, from the Italian novella^ is an 
extended tale; ROMANCE, from the 
Italian romanzOy is a wonderful tale^ or 
a tate of wonders, such as was most in 
vogue in former times. Different spe- 
cies of composition are expressed by the 
above words : the fable is allegorical ; its 
actions are natural, but its agents are 
imaginary : the tale is fictitious, but not 
imaginary ; both the agents and actions 
are drawn from the passing scenes of 
life. Gods and goddesses, animals and 
men, trees, vegetables, and inanimate 
objects in general, may be made the 
agents of ei fable; but of a tale^ properly 
speaking, only men or supernatural 
spirits can be the agents : of the former 
description are the celebrated fables of 
iEsop ; and of the latter the tcUes of 
Marmontcl, the tales of the Genii, the 
Chinese tales, &c. : fables are written 
for instruction ; tales principally for 
amusement: fables consist mostly ot 
only one incident or action, from which 
a novel may be drawn ; tales always of 
many which excite an interest for an 
individuaL 

When I travcllea, 1 toitk a particular delight In 
hearing the Booga aud fubles that are enme from 
rather U) son, and are moBt in vogue among lire com- 
mou people. Adpibom. 

Of JacoD, Theaeug. and such worthiea old. 

Light seem the UUes antiquity has told. Wallik. 

The tale^ when compared with the 
novel, is a simple kind of fiction, it con- 
sists of but few persons in the drama ; 
whilst the novel, on the contrary, admits 


of every possible variety in characters : 
the tale is told without much art or con- 
trivance to keep the reader in suspense, 
without any depth of plot or importayce 
in the catastrophe ; the novel afibrds the 
greatest scope for exciting an interest by 
the rapid succession of events, the in- 
volvemeiits of interest, and the unravel- 
ling of its plot. If the novel awakens 
the attentii)n, tlio romance rivets the 
whole mind and engages the afiections ; 
it presents nothing but what is extraor- 
dinary and calculated to fill the imagi- 
nation : of the former description, Cer- 
vantes, La Sago, and Fielding, have 
given us the best specimens; and of 
tho latter we have the best morlorn 8|)e- 
citiiens from the pen of Mrs. Radclific. 

A novel coutiiirtod upon ono iinirorm ’plan, con- 
taining A serieH of eveuiti in f.imiliar life, is in eflbet 
a jirutiTicted cuniody tint dividiul into nets. 

C'UMniCttLAND. 

In the rnmaners formerly written, every tranRuc- 
tion and sentiment was so remote iVom all that passes 
among men, that the n-aderwasin little danger of 
making any application to idtnsolf. Johnson. 

PACK, FRONT, 

Figuratively designate tho parti- 
cular parts of bodies which bear some 
sort of resemblance to tho human Jace 
or forehead. FACE is applied to that 
part of bodies which serves as an index 
or rule, and con lams certain marks to 
direct the observpr; FRONT is em- 
ployed for that part which is most pro- 
minent or foremost; hence we speak of 
the face of a wheel or clock, the face of 
a painting, or the face of nature ; but 
the front of a house or building, and 
the front of a stage : hence, likewise, 
tho propriety of the expressions, to put 
a good face on a thing, to show a bold 
front. 

a common Boldier, a chihl, a girl, tho door of on 
iiiii, have changed the face of turtuue, and almost 
of nature. Uubkx^ 

Where the deep trench in length extended lay, 
(’onipneted tronpR stand weilg’d iu firm array, 

A dreadful front. Pope. 

FACE, COUNTENANCE VISAGE. 

FACE, in Latin facies, from f ado to 
make, signifies tho whole form or make. 
COUNTENANCE, in French conte- 
nance, from the Latin contineo, signi- 
fies the contents, or what is contained in 
the face. VISAGE, from visa and 
video to see, signifies the particular 
form of the face as it presents itself to 
view ; properly speaking a kind of coun- 
tenance. The /ace consists of a certain 
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set of features; the countenance con- 
sists of the general aggregate of looks 
produced by the mind upon the features ; 
the visage consists of the whole assem- 
blage of features and looks in par- 
ticular cases: the face is the work of 
nature ; the countenance and visage are 
the work of the mind : \X\q face remains 
the same, but the countenance and 
visage are changeable. 

No part of tlio body beBulcs tho ^ace is capable 
ofiis many ebauKt'sas there are difleient emotions 
in the mind, and ui* expressing them all by thuae 
cliuiiges. IluauEB. 

As tlie countenance admits of so great variety, 
it requires also great judgment to govern it. 

llaOHES. 

A Midden frembling seized on all his limbs; 

Jfis eyei distorted grew, his visage pule; 

II is .speech forsook him. Otway. 

The face properly belongs to brutes as 
well as mcMi, the countenance is the 
peculiar property of man. although 
sometimes applied to the brutes ; the 
visage is peculiarly applicable to supe- 
rior ^beings : the last term is employed 
only in the grave or lofty style. 

Awhile they mus’d ; sim’oy ing every fare 
Thou hudst suppos'd them of superior race, 

Their periwigs of wool, and fears com bill'd. 

Stamp'd on each countenance such murks of mind. 

CoWVKB. 

Get you gone, 

Put on II most importunate aspect, 

A visage of demuud. Shakkpb are. 

FACETIOUS, CONVEUSABLE, Pl.KA- 
SANT, JOCULAK, JOCOSE. 

All these epithets designate that 
companionable quality which consists in 
liveliness of speech. FACETIOUS, in 
Latin facet us, may probably come from 
fur to speak, denoting the versatility 
with which a person makes use of his 
words. CONVERSABLE is literally 
able to hold a conversation. PLEA- 
SANT (P. Agreeable) signifies making 
ourselves pleasant with others, or them 
pleased with us. JOCULAR signifies 
after the manner of u jobs; JOCOSE 
using or having jokes. 

Facetious may bo employed either for 
writing or conversation ; the rest only in 
conversation : the facetious man deals 
in that kind of discourse which may 
excite laughter ; a conversable man may 
instruct as well as amuse ; tho pleasant 
man says everything in a pleasant 
manner; his pleasantry even on the 
most delicate subject is without offence : 
the person speaking \% jocose; the thing 
said, or tiie manner of saying it, is 
jocular: it is not for any one to be 


always jocose, although sometimes one 
may assume a jocular air when we are 
not at liberty to be serious. .A man is 
facetious from humour; he is conver- 
sable by means of information ; he in- 
dulges himself in occasional pleasantry, 
or allows himself to be jocose, in order 
to enliven conversation ; a useful hint is 
sometimes conveyed in jocular terms. 

I have written nothing since I published, except 
a certain/afc/ww history of John Gilpin. Cowper 

But here my lady will object. 

Your intervals of time to spend. 

With so conversable a friend. 

It would not signify a pin 

\Vhat»\er climate you were in. Swift. 

Aristophanes wrote to please the multitude : his 
pleasantries are coarse and un polite. Wahtoh. 

Thus Venus sports. 

When cruelly jocose, 

She tics the fatal noose. 

And binds uuequals to the brazen yokes. Cueecii, 

Poi)o somefimes condescended to be jocular witli 
servants or inferiors. Johnso.s 


FACTION, PARTY. 

These two words equally suppose the 
union of many persons, and their oppo- 
sition to certain views different from 
their own: but FACTION, from f actio 
making, denotes an activity and secret 
machination against those whose views 
arc opposed; and PARTY, from the 
verb to part or split, expresses only a 
divi.sion of opinion. 

The term party has of itself nothing 
odious, that of faction is always so: any 
man, without distinction of rank, may 
have a party either at court or in the 
army, in the city, or in literature, with- 
out being himself immediately impli- 
cated in raising it; but factions are 
always the result of active efibrts : one 
may have a party for one’s merit, from 
the number and ardour of one’s friends ; 
hut o faction is raised by busy and tur- 
bulent spirits for their own purposes: 
Rome was torn by the intestine factions 
of Ccesar and Pompey. Faction is the 
demon of discord, armed with the power 
to do endless mischief, and intent alone 
on destroying whatever opposes its pro- 
gress ; woe to that state into which it 
has found an entrance: party spirit 
may show itself in noisy debate ; hut 
while it keeps within the legitimate 
bounds of opposition, it is an evil that 
must be endured. 

It is the rcstleM ambition of a few artful men that 
thus breaks a people into factions, and draws several 
wrell-meaning persons to their interest by a speeioua 
nmcern for their country. ApViWV. 
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As men formerly became eminent in learneil so- 
cieties by ttieir parts and ucquisitiuus, they now die- 
tincuish themselves by the warmth and violence 
with which they espouse their respective parties. 

Addison. 

FACTIOUS, SEDITIOUS. 

F ACTIOU S, in Latin fartiosus^ from 
facio to flo, signifies the same as busy 
or intermeddling ; ready to take an ac- 
tive part in matter not of one's own 
immediate concern. SEDITIOUS, in 
Latin seditiosus, signifies prone to so- 
diiion { V . Insurrection), 

Factious is an epithet to characterize 
the tempers of men ; seditious charac- 
terizes their conduct : the factious man 
attempts to raise himself into impor- 
tance. he aims at authority, and seeks to 
interfere in the measures of govern- 
ment; the seditious man attempts to 
excite others, and to provoke their re- 
sistance to established authority : the 
first* wants to boa law-giver; the second 
does not hesitate to be a law-breaker: 
the first wants to direct the state ; the 
second to overturn it : the factious man 
*8 mostly in possession of either power, 
rank, or fortune ; the seditious man is 
seldom elevated in station or circum- 
stances above the mass of the people. 
The Homan tribunes were in general 
little better than factious demagogues; 
such, in fact, as abound in all repub- 
lics : Wat Tyler wyis a seditious dis- 
turber of the peace. Factious is mostly 
applied to individuals ; seditious is em- 
ployed for bodies of men: hence we 
speak of a factious nobleman, a sedi- 
tions multitude. 

Pope lived at thii time (in 1739) among the grmt 
witit that rvci'ption and re.H|)ect to which hiii works 
entitled him, and which he hud not impuiiud by 
any private misconduct of factious purtialiiy. 

Johnson. 

France Is considered (by the ministry) as merely 
a foreign juower, and the seditious English only as a 
domestic faction. Bubhk. 

FACTOR, AGENT. 

Though both these terms, according 
to tbeir origin, imply a maker or doer, 
yet, at present, they have a distinct sig- 
nification ; the word FACTOR is used 
in a limited, and the word AGENT in a 
general sense : the factor only buys and 
sells on the account of others ; the agent 
transacts every sort of business in ge- 
neral : merchants and manufacturers 
employ factors abroad to dispose of 
goods transmitted; lawyers are fre- 
quently employed as agents in the re- 


ceipt and payment of money, the transfer 
of estates, and various other pecuniary 
concerns. 

• 

Their (the puritana) devotion served all along but 
as nu instrument to their avarice, aeafictor or under 
a^ent to their extortion. South. 

No expt'ctntions, indeed, were then formed from 
renewing a direct application to the Frencii regicides, 
througit the Ajent Geucr.il, for the humiliation of 
sovereigns. Buukk. 


TO FAIL, FALL SHORT, BE DEFI- 
CIENT. 

FAIL, in French faillir, German, &c. 
fehleUt like the word fall, and the Latin 
fallo to tleccivc, comes from the Hebrew 
repal to fall or decay. To fail marks 
the result of actions or efforts ; a per- 
son fails in his undertaking: FALL 
SHORT designates either the result 
of actions, or the state of things; a 
person falls short in his calculation, 
or in his account ; tho issue falls short 
of tho expectation: to BE DEFI- 
CIENT marks only the state or qualif. 
of objects ; a person is deficient in good 
manners. People frequently fail in 
their best endeavours for want of know- 
ing how to apply their abilities ; when 
our expectations arc immoderate, it is 
not surprising if our success yh/A’ short 
of our hopes and wishes; there is 
nothing in which people discover them- 
selves to be mote deficient than in keep- 
ing ordinary engagements. To/i«7and 
he deficient are both applicable to the 
cliaructers of men ; hut the former is 
mostly employed for the moral conduct, 
the latter for tho outward behaviour; 
hence a man is said to fail in his duty, 
in the discharge of his obligations, in 
the performance of a promise, and the 
like : but to be deficient in politeness, in 
attention to his friends, in his address, 
in his manner of entering a room, and 
the like. 

l would not willingly laugh but instruct; or if 
I sometimes fail iti thu iioini, when my mirth ceases 
to be instructive, it shall never cease to be innocent. 

Addison. 

There is not, in my opinion, anything more myste- 
rious ill nature than tlit« iniitinct in uiiuuals, which 
thus rises above reason, and falls intinitely short of 
it Addison. 

While all creation speaks the pow’r divine. 

Is it deficient in the main design ? Jxnyns. 


FAILURE, FAILING. 

FAILURE r. To fait) bespeaks the 
action, or the result of the action; a 
FAILING is the habit, or the habi- 
tual failure : tho former is said of our 
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undertakings, the latter of our moral 
character. Failure is opposed to suc- 
cess; a failing to a perfection. The 
mftirchant must be prepared ^ovfailureft 
in his speculations ; the statesman for 
failures in his projects ; the result of 
which depends upon contingencies that 
are above human control. With our 
failings^ however, it is somewhat dif- 
ferent; wo must never rest satisfied 
that we are without them, nor contented 
with the mere consciousness that we 
have tbetn. 

'rh«» fr»M» muniUT in wiiioh people of quality arc 
rliscout sed on at inch nieelini;!* is hut a just reproach 
of tiieir failurea in thia kind {in payment). Si f.RT.E. 

There is scarcely any of itiirid or laaly, 

Mrhich instead of produciu); Hhanie and diHcunUuit. 
its natural effects, linn nut one time or other glad- 
dened vanity with the hope of praise. Johnsukt. 

FAILURE, MISCARRIAGE, ABORTION. 

FAILURE (v. To fail) has always a 
reference to the agent and his dcaign ; 
MISCARRIAGE, that is, the carry- 
ing or going wrong, is applicable to all 
sublunary concerns, without reference 
to any particular agent ; ABORTION, 
from the Latin abnrior to deviate from 
the rise, or to pass away before it bo 
come to maturity, is in the proper sense 
applietl to the process of animal nature, 
and in the figurative sense, to the 
thoughts and designs which are con- 
ceived in the mind. 

Failure is more definite in its signifi- 
cation, and limited in its application ; 
we speak of Xho failures o{ individuals, 
but of the miscarriages of nations or 
things: a failure rellects on the person 
so as to excite towards him some senti- 
ment, either of compassion, displeasure, 
or the like ; a miscarriage is considered 
mostly in relation to the course of hu- 
man events : hence the yJii7Mr<?of Xerxes’ 
expedition rcllectcd disgrace upon him- 
self ; but the miscarriage of military en- 
terprises in general are attributable to 
the elements, or some such untoward 
circumstance. The abortiorum its pro- 
per sense, is a species of miscarriage; 
and in application a species of failure, 
as it applies only to the designs of con- 
scious agents ; but it does not carry the 
mind back to the agent, for wo speak of 
the abortion of a scheme wdth as little 
reference to the schemer, as when we 
speak of the miscarriage of an expe- 
dition. 

He thiit aitempta to show, however modestly, the 
/otfvreiofa eeleorated writer, shall surely irritate 
Ills admirers. Jobmsoh. 


The tniscarriagea of the great designs of princes 
are recorded in the histories of the world. Johnson. 

All abortion is flrom iofirniity and defect. South. 

FAINT, LANGUID. 

FAINT, from the French faner to 
fade, signifies that which is faded or 
withered, which has lost its spirit. 
LANGUID, in Latin languidus, from 
langueo to languish, signifies languished. 

Faint is less than languid ; faintness 
is in fact, in the physical application, the 
commencement of languor ; we may be 
faint for a short time, and if continued 
and extended through the limbs it be- 
comes languor ; thus we say, to speak 
with a faint tone, and have a languid 
frame. In the figurative application, to 
make a faint resistance, to move with 
a languid air : to form a faint idea, to 
make a languid effort. 

Ix>w tho wootln 

Ruw their honr head : and hero the languid sun, 
Faint from tho west, emits his evening ray. 

Thomson. 

FAIR, CLEAR. 

FAIR, in Saxon fcpger, is probably 
connected with the German fegen to 
sweep or make clear. CLEAR, v. 
Clear, bright. 

Fair is used in a positive sense ; clear 
in a negative sense : there must be some 
brightness in what is fair ; there must 
be no spots in what is clear. The wea- 
ther is said to be fair^ which is not 
only free from what is disagreeable, but 
somewhat enlivened by the sun ; it is 
clear when it is free from clouds or mists. 
A fair skin approaches to white ; a 
clear skin is without spots or irregu- 
larities. 

Ills fair largo front, and eyes sublime, declar’d 
Absuluto rule. Miltoh 

I thither went 

With unex{)erirnred thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake. MiLTON. 

In the moral application, a fair fame 
speaks much in praise of a man ; a clear 
reputation is free from faults. A fair 
statement contains everything that can 
be said pro and con ; a clear statement 
is free from ambiguity or obscurity. 
Fairness is something desirable and 
inviting; clearness is an absolute re- 
quisite, it cannot be dispensed with. 

In'tha year of his Majesty’s happy restoration the 
first play I undertook was the Duke.of Guise, as the 
/ntrssl wfty* which the act of Indemnity has left ue 
of setting forth the rise of the late Kbellion. 

Dhtdev 
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Tlio king A as known to the lust toliuvehml a 
clear opinion of his aflTeotton and integrity. 

Clark NDON. 

FAIR, HONEST, EQUITABLE, REA- 
SONABLE. 

FAIR, V. Fair, clear. HONEST, in 
Latin honestus^ comes froin honos ho- 
nour. EQUITABLE signifies having 
equity t or according to equity. REA- 
SONABLE signifies having reason^ or 
accortling to reason. 

Fair is said of persons or things ; ho- 
nest mostly characterizes the person, 
either as to his conduct or his principle. 
When fair and honest are botli applied 
to the external conduct, the former ex- 
presses more than the latter: a man 
may be without beiiigyhfV*; he 

cannot be fair without being honest. 
Fairness enters into every minute cir- 
cumstance connected with the inte- 
rests of the parties, and weighs them 
alike for both ; honesty contented with 
a literal conformity to the law, it con- 
sults the interest of one party : the fair 
dealer looks to his neighbour as well as 
limself, he wislies only for an equal 
share of advantage; a man ma^Lbo an 
honee$ dealer while he looks to no one's 
advantage but his own : the fair man 
always acts from a principle of right ; 
the honest man may be so from a motive 
of fear. 

If the worldling prefer those moans wliioh ure the 
ftiin st, it Is m»l in’eaiisn they are fair, Imt bofuutfe 
they seeni lo liim mubl likely to provo «ucee«»liil. 

15L.AIR. 

Should he ul length, so truly good and great, 

I’lexail, and rule wiili hvnfst views the ^tatn, 
riieii muitt he toil fur au ungiuteful race. 

Submit to clamour, libels, uiid disgrace. Jenyns. 

When fair is employed as an epithet 
to qualify things, or to designate their 
nature, it approaches very near in signi- 
fication to equitable and reasonable; 
they are all opposed to what is unjust: 
fair and equitable suppose two objects 
put in collision ; reasonable is employed 
abstractedly; what is fair anH equitable 
is so in relation to all circumstances ; 
what is recaonahle is so of itself. An 
estimate is fair in which profit and loss, 
merit and demerit, with every collateral 
circumstance, is duly weighed ; a judg- 
ment is equitable which decides suit- 
ably and advantageously for both par- 
ties ; a price is reasonable which does 
not exceed the limits of reason or pro- 
priety. A decision may be either fair 
or equitable; but the former is said 
mostly in regard to trifling matters. 


even in our games and amusements, 
and the latter in regard to the im- 
portant rights of mankind. It is tho 
business of the umpire to decide /afWy 
between the combatants, or the competi- 
tors for a prize ; it is tho business of the 
judge to decide equitably between men 
whose property is at issue. A demand, 
a charge, a proposition, or an offer, may 
be said to be either fair or reasonable : 
but the former term always bears a re- 
lation to what is right between man and 
man ; the latter to what is right in itself 
according to circumstances. 

A lawypr's (Ipnlingii should 1u* just antl/urV, 
llunesly shines with great udvaiitago tlioie. 

UOWPEII. 

A man is very unlikely to judge cquitahltf when 
his passions are agitated by a sense of wrong. 

JuHNsoy. 

The rmsonubleness of a tost is not hard to Im 
proved. Johnson. 

FAITH, CREBD. 

FAITH (p. -Belief) denotes either 
the principle of trusting, or tho thing 
trusted. CREED, from tho Latin 
credo to believe, denotes tho tiding be- 
lieved. 

These words are synonymous wlieri 
taken for tho thing trusted in or be- 
lieved ; but they differ in this, that /«?//* 
has always a reference to the principle 
in the mind ; creed only respects the 
thing which is the object of : tho 
former is likewise taken generally and 
iiidennitely ; the latter particularly and 
definitely, signifying a sol form : hcnco 
wo say to be of tlic same faiths or to 
adopt tho same creed. The holy martyrs 
died for tho faiths as it is in Christ 
Jesus; every established form of re- 
ligion will have its peculiar creed. The 
Church of England has adopted tliat 
creed which it considers as containing 
the purest principles of Chri-stian faith. 

8t. Paul aiTirms, ihut ii sinn<'r ia at Arat jiiatiflact 
ond rrci*iv,*d into tho fHVoiir of (iod, by Binooro pro- 
fvssioii of tliu ChriBtian fwUi, Tilloi bun. 

SuppoBlng all tho groat pointB of nthuiMD wore 
formed into a kind of 1 would fain ii»kwh«. 

thcr it would not require un inAniUdy gienter men- 
mire of piilh than any set of articles which they so 
violently Oppose ? Addison. 

FAITH, FIDELITY. 

Though derived from the same source 
(v. Belief)^ they differ widely in mean- 
ing: FAITH nere denotes a mode of 
action, namely, in acting true to the 
faith which others repose m us ; FIDE- 
LITY, a disposition of the mind to ad- 
here to that faith which others repose 
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in us. We keep o\xr faiths we show our 
fidelity. Faith is a public concern, it de- 
pends on promises ; fidelity is a private 
o» personal concern, it depends upon re- 
lationshii)s and connexions. A breach 
of faith is a crime that brings a stain on 
a nation, for faith ought to be kept even 
with an enemy. A breach of fidelity 
attaches disgrace to the individual ; for 
fidelity is due from a subject to a prince, 
or from a servant to his master, or from 
married people one to another. No 
treaty can be made with him who will 
keep no faith; no confidence can be 
placed in him who discovers i\o fidelity. 
The Danes kept no faith with the Eng- 
lish ; fashionable husbands and wives in 
the present day seem to think there is 
no fidelity due to each other. 

The pit resoumls with nhriekH, a war succeeda 
For breach of public faiUi aud uiivxiitnpled deeds. 

Drydkm^ 

Wlien one hears of Negroeg wlu> upon the death of 
their ninxters hang themgedves U|)oii tliu next tree, 
wlio catifurhoar admiring their jidelity, though it ex- 
pressoa itaelf in so dreadful a manner ? Addihon. 

FAITHFUL, TRUSTY. 

FAITHFUL signifies full of faith 
or fidelity (v. Faiths fidelity). TRUSTY 
signifies fit or worthy to be trusted {v. 
Belief), 

Faithful respects the principle alto- 
gether; it is suited to all relations and 
stations, public and private: trusty in- 
eludes not only the principle, but the 
mental qualifications in general ; it ap- 
plies to those in whom particular trust 
IS to be ))laced. It is the part of a 
Christian to be faithful to all his en- 
gagements ; it is a particular excellence 
in a servant to be trusty. 

What W6 hear. 

With weaker paasion will aifect the hear^ 

Than when Wve faithful eye beholda tlie part 

Francis. 

The stoetla they left their trusty servants hold. 

POPK. 

Faitfful is applied in the improper 
sense to an unconscious agent ; trusty 
may be applied with equal propriety to 
things as to persons. We may speak 
of a faithful saying, or 2l faithful pic- 
ture ; a trusty sword, or a trusty wea- 
pou. 

Though the generality of painters at that time 
were not equal to the subjects on which they were 
employed, yet they were close imitatori of nature, 
ana have perhaps transmit tai more fiuthfd represen- 
tations than we could have expected from men of 
brighter imaginations. Walvolb. 

He took the qtthrer and the tmU]/ bow 

Aoliates used to bear. Dxtobm. 


FAITHLESS. 

FAITHLESS, UNFAITHFUL. 

FAITHLESS is mostly employed to 
denote a breach of faith ; and UN- 
FAITHFUL to mark the want of 
fidelity {p. Faiths fidelity). The former 
is positive; the latter is rather nega- 
tive, implying a deficiency. A prince, 
a government, a people, or an indi- 
vidual, is said to be faithless ; a hus- 
band, a wife, a servant, or any indi- 
vidual, unfaithful. Mettus Fuifetius, 
the Alban Dictator, was faithless to the 
Roman people when he withheld his 
assistance in the battle, and strove to go 
over to the enemy : a man is unfaith- 
ful to his employer, who sees him in- 
jured by others without doing liis ut- 
most to prevent it. A woman \% faith- 
less to ncr husband who breaks the 
marriage vow ; she is unfaithful to him 
when she does not discharge the duties 
of a wife to the best of her abilities. 

The giro of men ami monarch of tlie gky 
Th' advice approv'd, aud bade Minerva fly, 

I>is<,ulve the league, and all tier artg employ 
To make the breucli the faithless act ol'Tioy. 

POPB. 

At length ripe vengeance o’er their head impenda. 
But Jove liiinxelf the faithless rare defends. l‘opt. 

If e’er with life 1 quit the Trojan plain, 

Ife’er I see iny Kite and spouse again, ^ 

This bow, unfaithful to my glurioui aimg, 

Broke by my hand, gliull feud the bluxiog ilamcs. 

Popt, 

FAITHLESS, PERFIDIOUS, TREACHE- 
ROUS. 

FAITHLESS (v. Faithless) is the 
generic term, the rest are specific terms ; 
a breach of good faith is expressed by 
them all, but faithless expresses no 
more : the others include accessory ideas 
in their signification. PERFIDIOUS, 
in Latin perfidiosus, signifies literally 
breaking through faith in a great de- 
ree, and now implies the addition of 
ostility to the breach of faith. TREA- 
CHEROUS, most probably changed 
from traitorous^ comes from the Latin 
trado to betray, and signifies one spe- 
cies of active hostile breach of faith. 

A. faithless man is faithless only for 
his own interest ; a perfidious man is 
expressly so to the injury of another. 
A friend is faithless who consults his 
own safety in time of need ; he is per- 
fidious if he profits by the confidence 
reposed in him to plot mischief against 
the one to whom he has made vows of 
firiendsbip. Faithlessness does not sup- 
pose any particular efforts to deceive ; 
it consists of merely violating that faith 
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which the relation produces; perfidy is 
never so complete as when it hus most 
effectually assumed the mask of sin- 
cerity. 

Old Priam, fearful of the war’s event. 

This hapless Polydoro to Tluucia sent. 

From noise and timiults, and destruetivc war. 
I’urainitted to tho JaiOUess tyrant's care. DarnKN. 

When a friend is turned into an enetny, the wnrhl 
is just enon^h to iiccuse llie pi'r/idtuusness of ihn 
friend, rather than tho iudiscrotlou of the person 
who conlided in him. Anoisox. 

Perjkly may lie in the will to do; 
ireachery lies alto;;elhcr in the thinj^ 
done ; one may therefore be perfidious 
without hein*; trearhrrou.w A friend i.s 
per/idious whenever he evinces his per- 
}idy ; hut he is said to b(? treacherous 
only in the particular instance in which 
he betrays the confidence and interests 
of another. I detect a man’s /)e/y?r///, or 
his perfidious aims, by the manner in 
which he attempts to draw my secrets 
from me ; 1 am made acquainted with 
his treac/u‘ry not before 1 discover that 
my confid'nice is betrayed and my secrets 
are divulgevi. On the other hand we 
may be treacherous without beitiff per- 
fidious. Perfuty is an offence mostly 
between individuals; it is rather ti 
broach of fidelity (r. Faiths fidelity') than 
of faith; t reach erip on the other liand, 
includes breaches of private or public 
faith. A servant may be both per- 
Jidious xiwCi treacherous to his master; 
a citizen may be trcacherousy but not 
perfidious towards his country. It is 
said that in the South Sea Islands, when 
a chief wants a human victim, their 
oflicers will sometimes invite their 
Iriunds or relations to come to them, 
when they lake the opportunity of sud- 
denly falling upon them and dispatching 
them : here is perfidy in the individual 
who acts this false part, and treachery 
in the act of betraying him who is mur- 
dered. When tho schoolmaster of 
Falerii delivered his scholars to Ca- 
millus, he was guilty of treachery xn the 
act, and of perfidy towards those who 
had reposed confidence in him. When 
Romulus prdered the Sal)ine women to 
be seized, it was an act of treachery y but 
not csi perfidy ; so in like manner, when 
the daughter of Tarpeius opened the 
gates of the Roman citadel to the 
enemy. 

Shall then tho Grecians fly, oh dire dUgracel 
And leave uo punish’d this perjidiuus race? Pope. 

And had not Heav’n the fall of Troy design’d, ^ • 
twoougli was said and done t* inspire a b4>ttor mind; 
Thennad our lances pierc’d the treach'rout wood, 
yssd Ilian towers, and Priam’s empire, sUxmI. 

Dhyden. 


VW.Ly DOWNFALL, RUIN. 

FALL and DOWNFALL, from tho 
German falletiy has the same deri%’a- 
tkui as fail (r. To fail). RUIN, v. De- 
struction. 

Wlicther applied to physical objects 
or the condition of persons, fafl ex- 
pres.ses less than dowufally and this 
less than ruin. Fall applies to that 
which is erect ; doivnfall to that which 
is elevated: everything which is set up, 
although as trilling as a stick, may have 
Vi fall ; blit wo speak of the downfall of 
tlio loftiest trees or the tallest spires. 
A fall may bo attended willi more or 
less mischief, or even with none at all ; 
but doiriifull and I'ui/i arc accompanied 
with the dissolution of the bodies that 
fall. The higher a body is raised, and 
the greater the art that is employed 
in liie striieture, the completer the 
downfall ; the greater the stiTicture the 
more extended the ruin. In the figu- 
rative application we may speak of the 
fall of man from a state of innocence, a 
state of ease, or a state of prosjierity, or 
his downfall from greatiies.s or high 
rank, lie may recover from fall. 
but his downfall is coiumonly IoHowcmI 
by the entire ruin of his concerns, and 
ofleii of himself. Tho fall of kingdoms, 
and tho doivnfall of empires, must 
always be succeeded by their ruin us an 
inevitable result. 

Tho full of Mntif', 

Tho rage of niiiions, ntid tho onish ofMtatofi, 

Mut« imt tho ni.’iu, who, fioiii the world oncap’d. 

To Naturo'D voice atteiidH. Annihoy, 

IIl.slorioB of tho duwnjhil of onipireg are road with 
iratupiillity. .hoiNBoy. 

Old AKo nei’/.oa uptm an ill-spent yo\ith liko lire 
up«>n a rotten house ; it was r«)tten before, aiul inuitt 
have of itself ; so lliiil it is no inuie than one 
ruin preventing anotliCr. SoV'iH. 

TO FALL, DROP, DROOP, SINK, 
TUMULF. 

FALL,?;. Fa//. DROPandDROOP, 
in German tropfeiiy low German, &c. 
drupjieriy i.s an otiomatopei'a of the f ali- 
bi^ of a drop. SINK, in German 
sinheUy is an intensive of sie^en to 
incline downward. TUMBLE, in 
German tummelny is an intensive of 
taumnln to reel backwards and forwards. 

Fall IS tho generic, the rest specific 
terms: to drryp is iofall suddenly, and 
mostly in the form of a drop ; to droop 
is to drop in part ; to sink is to fall gra- 
dually ; to tumble is iofall awkwardly 
or contrary to the usual mode. In 
12 c 
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cataracts the water falls perpetually 
and in a mass ; in rain it drops partially ; 
in ponds the water sinks low. The 
head droops, but the body may fall or 
drop from a heif^lit, it may sink down to 
the earth, it may tumble by accident. 

Yet come it will, the day decreed by futoi, 

(Mow my heart trembles, while my totiffue relates!) 
The day when thon, imncriul Troy! must bend. 

And sec thy warriors fall and glories end Popr 

Tlie w’ounded bird, ere yet she breathed her last. 
With flagging wings alighted on the mast, 

A moment hung, and spread her pinions there. 

Then sudden dropt and left her lii'e in air. Pope. 

Thrice Dido tried to raise \\cv drooping head. 

And fainting, thrice fell grov'lling on the bed. 

Drydkm. 

Down sunk the priest ; the purple hand of death 
Clos'd his dim eye, and fate suppress’d his breath. 

Pope. 

Full on his ancle dropt the pond'rotis stone, 
liurst the strung ner\e8, and crush’d the solid hone. 
Supine lie tumbles on the crimson'd sands. Pope. 

Fall, drop, and sink, are extended in 
tlieir application to moral or other ob- 
lects ; droop and tumble in the phy- 
sical sense. A person falls from a state 
of prosperity ; words drop from the lips, 
and sink into the heart. Corn, or the 
price of corn, /a//.y; a subject ; a 
person sinks into poverty or in the esti- 
mation of the world. 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 

And when he thinks, guoti easy man, full surely 
II is gicatuess is a ripening, nips Ids slusit. 

And then he falls as 1 do. Shaks-peare. 

I must take notiee hero of our archbishop’s rare 
for a parish church in his province being in danger 
of dropping »low n for want of reparation. Strtpe. 

flow many stnk in tlie devouring flood 

Or more devouring flume. Thomson. 


FALLACIOUS, DECEITFUL, FRAUDU- 
LENT. 

F ALL ACIOU S comes from the Latin 
fallax and folio to deceive, siftnifying 
the property of misleading. DECfilT- 
FUL. r. To deceive. FRAUDULENT 
si guides after the manner of a fraud. 

The fallacious has respect to false- 
hood in opinion ; deceitful to that which 
is externally false : our hopes are often 
fallacious; tho appearances of things 
are often deceitfuL Fallacious, as cha- 
racteristic of the mind, excludes the 
idea of design ; deceitful excludes the 
idea of mistake ; fraudulent is a gross 
s]^cics of the deceitful. It is a falla- 
ctous idea for any one to imagine that 
the faults of others can ser\'e as any ex- 
tenuation of his ow’ii ; it is a deceitful 
mode of acting for any one to advise 
another to do that which he would not 


do himself ; it is fraudulent to attemj; t 
to get money by means of a falsehood. 

Hut when Ulysses, with fallacious arts, * 

Had made impression on the people’s hearts, 

And forg’d a treason in my patron’s name. 

My kinsman full Dryden. 

Such is the pow er whicli the sophistry of self-love 
exercises over us, that almost every one may he as- 
surevl he measures himself by a deceitful scale 

Blair. 

Ill-fated Paris! slave to woman-kind. 

As smooth of face as fraudulent of mind. Poi r. 

FALLACY, DELUSION, ILLUSION. 

The FALLACY (v. Fallacious) ia 
that which has the tendency to deceive ; 
the DELUSION {v. To deceive) is that 
which deludes, or the state of being de- 
luded; the ILLUSION is that which 
has the power of illuding or sporting 
with the mind, or the state of being so 
played upon. We endeavour to detect 
the fallacy which lies concealed in a 
proposition : we endeavour to remove the 
delusion to which tho judgment has 
been exposed ; and to dissipate the illu- 
sion to which the senses or fancy arc 
liable. 

In all the reasonings of free-thinkers 
there are fallacies against which the 
ignorant cannot always ho on tlieir 
guard. The ignorant are perpetually 
exposed to delusions when they attempt 
to speculate on matters of opinion. The 
ideas of ghosts and apparitions are 
mostly attributable to the illusions of 
the senses and the imagination. 

There is indeed no transaction which olTers stronger 
temptations to fallacy and sophistication than epis- 
tolary intercourse. Johnson. 

As when a w'andcring Are, 
Hovering and blazing with delusive Hgnt, 

Misleads th’ amaz’d night wanderer from his way. 

Milton. 

Fame, glory, w'calth, honour, have in the prospect 
pleasing illusions. Strelr. 

FAME, REPUTATION, RENOWN. 

FAME (from the Greek to say) 

is the most noisy and uncertain ; it rests 

upon report : REPUTATION {v. Cha- 
racter, reputation) is silent and solid ; 
it lies more in the thoughts, and is de- 
rived from observation. RENOWN, 
in French renommietitom noma name, 
signifies the reverberation of a name ; it 
is as loud as /um^, but more substantial 
and better founded : hence we say that 
a person’s fame is gone abroad ; his re- 
putation is establisned ; and he has got 
renown. 
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Europe with Afric iu his fame shttU ioin. 

But neither iJiore hie conquests shall conflne. 

Dhtdek. 

Po]^ doubtless approached Addison, when the re- 
putntion of their wit first bi-oiq^lit them to^'other, 
with the respect due to a man whose abilities were 
acknowledgeu. Johnson. 

Ilow doth it please and fill the memory 
\Vitl» deeds of brave renotea, while on each hand 
Historic urns and breathing statues rise. 

And speaking busts. Dveb. 

FUme may bo applied to any object, 
pood, bad, or inditterent ; rejmtation is 
applied only to real eminence in some 
department ; renown is employed only 
fur extraordinary men and brilliant ex- 
ploits. The fame of a quack may be 
spread among the ignorant multitude 
by means of a lucky cure ; the reputa- 
tion of a physician rnsts upon his tried 
skill and known experience ; the re- 
nown of a general is proportioned to 
the magnitude of his achievements. 

F'lmp. is like a river that beandh up things that 
me liglit and heavy and druwnuth tilings weighty 
<ind solul. Bacon. 

The first degree of literary reputation is certainly 
due to him who adorns or improves his country by 
urigiiiid writings. Johnson. 

Well-constituted governments have always made 
the pr<)fi.'t<siuu of a physician both hobourable and 
advantageous. Homer’s Muchaon and Virgil's lapis 
were men of rcnuwn, heroes in war. Johnson. 


FAME, REPORT, RUMOUR, HEARSAY. 

FAME (v. Fame) has a reference to 
the thing which gives birth to it ; it goes 
about of itself without any apparent in- 
strumentality. REPORT (from r^and 
porto to carry back, or away from an 
object) has always a reference to ther«- 
porter, RUMOUR, in Latin rumor 
from ruo to rush or to flow, has a re- 
ference to the flying nature of words 
that are carried ; it is therefore properly 
a flying report, HEARSAY refers to 
the receiver of that which is said : it is 
limited, therefore, to a small number of 
speakers, or reporters. Fame serves to 
form or establish a character either of 
a person or a thing ; it will be good or 
bad according to circumstances; the 
fame of our Saviour's miracles went 
abroad through the land; a report 
serves to communicate information of 
events ; it may be more or less correct 
according to the veracity or authouticity 
of the reporter; reports of victories 
mostly precede the oflScial confirma- 
tion: z. rumour serves the purposes of 
fiction ; it is more or less vague, accord- 
ing to the temper of the times and the 
nature of the events ; every battle gives 


rise to a thousand rumours : the Jicarsatj 
serves for information or instruction, 
and is seldom so incorrect as i^ is 
familiar. 

Space may produce new w orldg. whereof so rift», 
Tliero went a, fame in hoav'n, that lie ere long 
Inieuded to create. M 11 .TON. 

What liberties any man may lake in impiiUng 
wortU to me wliich 1 never spoke, and wliat credit 
Cicsar niiiy give to such rrjntrte, tlioac ore points for 
wliicii it is by no means in my |KJwer to bo answer- 
able. Mki, moth's Lettehs of Cioxuo. 

For wliirli of you will stop 
The vent of heai-ing, when loud rumour 
Speaks? Shaksfbark 

What inllnonco can a mother have over a daugh- 
ter. from whose example the daughter can only have 
hearsay bcuolits? Kichakdmon. 


FAMILY, HOUSE, LINEAGE, RACE. 

Divisions of men, according to some 
rule of relationship or connexion, is the 
common idea in these terms. KAMI I. 1 Y 
is the most general in its import, from 
tho Latin familia a family, famulus a 
servant, in Greek o/tiXia an assembly, 
and the Hebrew omal to labour ; it is 
applicable to those who are bound to- 
gether upon tho principle of dependence. 
HOUSE figuratively uonotos those who 
live in the same house, and is commonly 
extended in its signification to all that 
passes under tho same roof : hence we 
rather say that a woman manages her 
family; that a man rules his house, 
family is considered as to its rela- 
tionships; the number, union, condition 
and quality of its inoiubers : tho house 
is considored more as to wliat is trans- 
acted within its walls. Wo speak of a 
numerous family, a united or aifec- 
tionale/(im% ; u mercantile house, and 
the house (meaning tho members of tho 
House of Parliament). If a man can- 
not find happiness in the bosom of his 
family, he will seek fur it in vain else- 
where: tho credit of a house is to be 
kept up only by prompt payments. 

To live in a family where there is but one heart 
and os many good strong heads as persons, and to 
have a place iu that enlarged single heurt, is such a 
stateof nuppiness os 1 cannot tiear of wiihotit feeling 
the utmost pleasure. Fix but mo. 

They two together rule the honso. The home I 
call here the man, the woman, their children, and 
their servanta Smith. 

In an extended application of these 
words they are made to designate the 
quality of the individual, in which cose 
family bears the same familiar and in- 
discriminate sense as before : house is 
employed as a term of grandeur. When 
2c2 
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we consider the family in its domestic 
relations, in its habits, manners, con- 
nexions, and circumstances, we speak of 
a ^cr\i\iQ\ family, a respectable /aw %, 
the voyvA family : but when we consider 
it with regard to its political and civil 
distinctions, its titles and its power, then 
we denominate it a house, as an illus- 
trious house ; the House of Bourbon, of 
Brunswick, or of Hanover; the im- 
perial house of Austria. Any subject 
may belong to an aiicicnt or noble 
family : princes are said to be descended 
from ancient houses, A man is said to 
be of family or of no family : we may 
say likewise that be is of a certain house; 
but to say that be is of no house would 
be superfluous. In republics there are 
families but not houses, because there 
is no nobility ; in China, likewise, where 
the private virtues only distinguish tlm 
individual or his family, the term house 
is altogether inapplicable. 

An empty man of a •^rctui family is a creatur** tliat 
in scarce cuiiversubU*. Addison. 

Ity the cnmrrels begun upon personal titles be- 
tween Stepnen and Maud, and tlio Houses ot‘ Yoik 
and LanuuHtcr, &c„ the people gut nothing by the 
victory, which way soever it iell, Sidnky. 

Family includes in it every circum- 
stance of connexion and relationship; 
LINEAGE respects only consanguinity : 
family is employed mostly for those who 
arc coeval; lineage is generally used 
for those who have gone before. When 
the Athenian general Iphicrates, son 
of a shoemaker, was reproached by Har- 
modius with his birth, he said, 1 had 
rather be the first than the last of my 
family : David was of the lineage of 
Abraham, and our Saviour w as of the 
lineage of David. RACE, from the 
Latin radix a rout, denotes the origin 
or that which constitutes the original 
point of resemblance. A family sup- 
poses the closest alliance ; a race sup- 
poses no closer connexion than what a 
common property creates. Family is 
confined to a comparatively small num- 
ber * rare is a term of extensive import, 
including all mankind, as the human 
race ; or particular nations, as the race 
of South Sea islanders ; or a particular 
family, as the race of the Heraclides: 
from Hercules sprang a race of heroes. 

A nation properly signiflet a great number of /a- 
miliei derived Uum the same blood, born in the eante 
country, and living under tire tame government aiid 
civil conttitutions. Tbmfmc. 

We want not cities, nor Sicilian coants. 

Where King Acettes Trojan lineage boasts. 

Dhydsn. 


Nor knows our youlli of noblest race. 

To mount tho nuinag'd steed or urge tlic chneo; 

More skill'd in the mean arts of vice. 

The whirling troquo or law-forbidden dice. FaANcre 

FAMOUS, CELEBRATED, RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 

FAMOUS signifies literally having 
fameov the cause oil fame ; it is applica- 
ble to that which causes a noise or sen- 
sation ; to that which is talked of, written 
upon, discussed, and thought of; to that 
whitdi is reported of far and near ; to that 
which is circulated among all ranks and 
orders of men. CELEBRATED sig- 
nifies literally kept in the mi'inory by a 
celebration or memorial, and is appli- 
cable to that which is praised and 
honoured with solemnity. REN O W N - 
ED signifies literally possessed of a 
name, and is applicable to whatever 
extends the name, or causes the naim* 
to be often repeated. ILLUSTRIOUS 
signifies literally what has or gives a 
lustre : it is applicable to whatever con- 
fers dignity. 

Fafuous is a term of indefinite import ; 
it conveys of itself frequently neither 
honour nor dishonour, since it is em- 
ployed indifterently as an epithet tor 
things praiseworthy or otherwise ; it is 
the only one of these terms which may 
be used in a bad sense. The others rise 
in a gradually good sense. The cele~ 
brated is founded upon merit and the 
display of talent in tho arts and sci-. 
ences; it gains the subject respect: the 
renowned is founded upon the posj:es- 
sion of rare or extraordinary qualities, 
upon successful exertions and an ac- 
cordance with public opinion ; it brings 
great honour or glory to the subject: 
the illustrious is founded upon those 
solid qualities which not only render 
one known but distinguished; it en- 
sures regard and veneration. A per- 
son may be famous for his eccentricities ; 
celebrated as an artist, a writer, or a 
player; renoumed as a w^arrior or a 
statesman; illustrious as a prince, a 
statesman, or a senator. The maid of 
Orleans, who was decried bv the Eng 
Ush and idolized by the French, is 
equally /amoMtf in both nations. There 
arc celebrated authors whom to censure 
even in that which is censurable, wouhl 
endanger one's reputation. The 
nown^ heroes of antiquity have, by the 
perusal of their exploits, given birth to a 
race of modern heroes not inferior to 
themselves. Princes may shine in their 
life-time, but they rtannot render them- 
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selves illustrious to posterity except by 
the monuments of goodness and wisdom 
which they leave alter them. 

I thought it an agreeable change to have my 
thoughts diverted from the greatest among the dead 
and t'ubuluus heroes, to the most famous among the 
real and hvin AnnisoN. 

Whilst I was in this learned ho»ly I applietl niyselt 
with so miudi diligence to my studios, tlint there are 
very few alebrn'ei books eithor in the learned or 
modern tongues which I am not acipiuinted with. 

Addison. 

Castor and Pollux first in martial force, 

One bold on and one renown'd for horse. 

Pop*. 

The reliefs of the euvi<iu8 man are those little hle- 
tiiiNhes that discover iheinselvus in an illustrious 
cliiiruc cr. Addison. 

PANCirUL, FANTASTICAL, WHIM- 
SICAL, CAPKICJOUS. 

FANCIFUL signifies full of fancy 
(/’. Conceit). FANTASTICAL sig- 
nifies belonging to the phantasy, which 
is the immediate derivative from the 
(rreck. WHIMSICAL signifies either 
like a whim, or having a whim. CA- 
PRICIOUS, having caprice. 

Fanciful and fantastical arc both em- 
ployed for persons and things ; u'him- 
steal and capricious ^vq mostly emplm ed 
f()r persons, or what is personal, mn- 
cifal is said of that whicli is irregular in 
the taste or judgment; fantastical is 
said of that vvhicli violates all propriety, 
as well as regularity : the former may 
consist of a simple deviation from rule ; 
the latter is something extravagant. A 
person may, therefore, sometimes be 
advantageously fancifuU although he 
can never be fantastical but to his di.s- 
credit. Lively minds will be fanciful 
in the choice of their dress, furniture, or 
equipage: the alfectalion of singularity 
frequently renders people fanlastical in 
their manners as well as their dress. 

There is sumething very sublime, though very 
/ii»ri/ul, in Plulo sdescriptiuiiof the Siiureme iSeing, 
that, " truth is his body, and Irglit his shadow.*' 

A DOISON. 

Melhinks heroic poesy, till now. 

Like some fantastic fairy land did show. Cowley. 

Fanciful is said mostly in regard to 
errors of opinion or taste ; it springs 
from an aberration of the mind : whim- 
sical is a siiecies of the fanciful -n re- 
gard to one’s likes or dislikes caftri- 
cious respects errors of tern pc'* or irre- 
gularities of feeling. The fanciful does 
not necessarily imply instability; but 
the capricious excludes the idea of 
fixedness. One is fam iful by attaching 


a reality to that which only passes in 
one's own mind ; onn is whimsical in 
the inventions of the /(fwry; one is ca- 
pricious by acting and judging witliout 
rule or reason in that w'hich admits of 
both. 

Tlie English are nuiuTaWy fanciful. Addisun. 

’Tis tins exulted power, wliose business lies 
In iionsfiise and iin|M)stiibilitK‘s: 

Till.** made a whimsical pliilosopher 
Uelure the spuciuiis world a tub prefer. 

Rochkster. 

Many of tlio pretended friiuulHliips of youth tire 
founded on capricious liking. IIlaiu. 

FANCY, IMAGINATION. 

From what has already been said on 
FANCY (p. Conceit and fanciful) the 
distinction between it and IMAGINA- 
TION, as operations of thought, will be 
obvious. Fancy^ considered as a power, 
simply brings the object to the mind, 
or makes it appear; but imagination, 
from image, in J..atin imago, or imitairo, 
or imitatio, is a power whitdi presents 
the images or likenesses of things. Tho 
fancy, therefore, only employs itself 
about things without regarding their 
nature ; but tho imigination aims at 
tracing a resemblance, and getting a 
true copy. Tho fancy consequently 
ibrms combinations, either real or un- 
real, as chance may direct; but the ima- 
gination is scldomcr led astray. Tho 
fancy is busy in dreams, or when tho 
miiici is in a disordered state ; but 
the imagination is su|)pose(l to act 
when the intellectual powers arc in full 
play. 

TIum'o was a certain lady of ibiii airy shape, who 
was very active in this sulemnily : her name vva* 
Famy. Addison. 

And as imagination bodies foitli 

The forms of tilings iiukiunMi, tlie poet's pen 

Tunis thorn to shupu. SuAicsi'eAHK. 

The fancy is employed on light and 
trivial objects, which are present to the 
senses ; the imagination soars above 
all vulgar objects, and carries us from 
the world of matter into the world of 
spirits, from time present to the time 
to come. 

Pliilomypliy I 1 say, and call it lie ; 

Fur MiiaiKu<*'or the \mmXot' n famy be. 

It a male virtue srenis to me. Cowf.EY. 

Whatever lie hii* hubjirt, Milton never fails to fill 
the imagmatton. Juuhihin. 

A milliner or manlua-maker may 
employ her fancy in tho decorations of 
a cap or gown ; but the poet's imagina- 
tion depicts every thing grand, every 
thing bold, and every thing remote. 
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Docs airy fancy cheat 

M y mind, well pleas’d with the deceit ? C rk«o h . 

There are forms which naturally create respect in 
the bpholdera. and at once iuilame and chasten the 
imagination. Steki.e. 

Although Mr. Addison has thought 
proper, for his convenience, to use the 
words fanaj and imagination promis- 
cuously when writing on this subject, 
yet the distinction, as above pointed out, 
has been observed both in familiar dis- 
course and in writing. We say that wo 
fancijt not that we imagine, that we seo 
or hear somellung ; the pleasures of the 
imagination, not of the fancy. 

Eagci he rihcs, and infancy hears 

The voice celestial murmuring in his ears. Pope. 

Grief has a natural elociucnce belonging to it, and 
breaks out in m<ire moving scnliments than can be 
supplied by tlie flnest imagination. Addison. 

FARE, PROVISION. 

FARE, from the German fahren to 
go or he, signifies in general the con- 
dition or thing that comes to one. 
PROVISION, from provide, signifies 
the thing provided for one. 

These terms are alike employed for 
the ordinary concerns of life, and may 
either ho used in the limited sense fur 
the food one procures, or in general for 
whatever necessary or convenience is 
procured : to the term fare is annexed 
the idea of accident ; provision includes 
that of design ; a traveller on iho con- 
tinent must frequently bo contented 
with humble fare, unless he has the 
precaution of carrying his provisions 
with him. 

This night, at least, with me forget your care. 
Chestnuts, and curds, and cream, shall be your far^ 

Dhyden. 

The winged nation wanders through the skies. 

And o’er the plains and shady forest Hies; 

They breed, they brood, instruct, and educate. 

And make provision for the future slate. Dkyoen. 

FARMER, HUSBANDMAN, 
AGRICULTURIST. 

FARMER, from the Saxon feorm 
lood, signifies one managing a farm, or 
cultivating the ground for a subsist- 
ence: IIUSBANDMAN is one follow- 
ing husbandry, that is, the tillage of 
land by manual labour ; the farmer, 
therefore, conducts the concern, and the 
husbandman labours under his direc- 
tion: AGRICULTURIST, from the 
Latin ager a field, and colo to till, sig- 
nifies any one engaged in the art of 
cultivation. The farmer is always a 


practitioner; the agriculturist maybe 
a mere theorist: the farmer follows 
husbandry solely as a means of living : 
the agriculturist follows it as a science; 
the former tills the land upon given 
admitted principles; the latter frames 
new principles, or alters those that are 
established. Betwixt the farmer and 
the agriculturist there is the same dif- 
ference as between practice and theory : 
the former may be assisted by the latter, 
so long as they can go hand in hand ; 
but in the case of a collision, the farmer 
will be of more service to himself and 
his country than the agriculturist : 
farming brings immediate profit from 
personal service ; agriculture may only 
promise future, and consequently con- 
tingent advantages. 

To chock this plague, the akilfiil farmer chaCf 
And blazing straw befuro his orcuard burns. 

Thomson, 

An improved and improving agriculture, wliicli 
implies a great angmeututiou of labour, has not >ot 
fbund itaclf at a stand. Uukke. 

Old husbandmen I at Sabinum know. 

Who, fur another year, dig, plough, and sow. 

Dknham. 

OF FASHION, OF QUALITY, OF 
DISTINCTION. 

These epithets are .employed pro- 
miscuously in colloquial discourse ; but 
not with strict propriety : by men of 
fashion are understood such men as live 
in the fashionable world, and keep the 
best company ; by men of quality are 
understood men of rank or title ; by 
men of distinction are understood men 
of honourable superiority, whether by 
wealth, office, or pre-eminence in society. 
Gentry and merchants, though not men 
of quality, may, by their mode of living, 
be men of fashion ; and by the office they 
hold in the state, they may likewise be 
men of distinction. 

The free manner in which ]>eoplo of fashion are 
(Useonrsed on at such mculiiigs (of tradespeople), is 
but a jiut reproach of their fiiilures in this kind ( in 
payment). Stkel.e. 

The single di css of a lady of quality is often the 
product of an hundred climes. Addison. 

It Ijchoves men of distinction, with their pouer 
and example, to preside over the public diversions in 
such a manner as to check any thing that tends to 
the corruption of muDuera. S’I£E(.e. 


FASTIDIOUS, SQUEAMISH. 

FASTIDIOUS, in Latin fasthliosus 
from fastus pride, signifies proudly nice, 
not easily pleased: SQUEAMISH, 
changed from qualmish or wcak-sto- 
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mached, signifies, in the moral sense, 
foolishly sickly, easily disgusted. A 
female is fastidious when she criticises 
the dress or manners of her rival ; she 
is squeamish in the choico of her own 
dress, company, words, &c. Whoever 
examines his own imperfections will 
cease to be fastidious; whoever re- 
strains humour and caprice will cease to 
be squeamish. 

The fierception as well as the senses may be im- 
proved to oiir own disquiet; and wo may by diligent 
cultivation of the powers of dislike raise in time an 
urtiilcial fastidiousness. Johnson. 

Were the fates more kind. 

Our narrow luxuries would soon grow stale ; 

Were these exhaustless, nature would grow sick 
And. cloy’d with pleasure, squeamishly complain 
That all is vanity, and life a dream. AiiMSTHONd. 

FATIGUE, WEARINESS, LASSITUDE. 

FATIGUE, from the Latin fatigOt 
that i^^fatim abundantly or powerfully, 
and ago to act, or agito to agitate, de- 
signates an effect from a powerful or 
stimulatingcause. WEARINESS, from 
tceary^ a frequentative of wear, marks 
an effect from a continued or repeated 
cause. LASSITUDE, from the Latin 
lassus, changed from torus relaxed, 
marks a state without specifying a cause. 

Fatigue is an exhaustion of the 
animal or mental powers ; weariness is 
a wearing out the strength, or breaking 
the spirits ; lassitude is a general relax- 
ation of the animal frame : the labourer 
experiences fatigue from the toils of the 
day; the man of business, who is 
harassed by the multiplicity and com- 
plexity of his concerns, suffers fatigue; 
and the student, who labours to fit him- 
self for a public exhibition of his ac- 
quirements, is in Uke manner exposed 
\o fatigue: weariness attends the tra- 
veller who takes a long or pathless 
journey ; weariness is the lot of tlio 
petitioner, who attends in the ante- 
chamber of a great man ; the critic is 
doomed to suffer weariness, who is 
obliged to drag through the shallow but 
voluminous writings of a dull author. 
Lassitude is the consequence of a dis- 
tempered system, sometimes brought on 
by an excess of fatigue, sometimes by 
sickness, and frequently by the action 
of the external air. 

One of the amusemeots of idleness is reading with- 
out tin* fatigue of clo!<e attention. Joii.vsoN. 

For want of a process of events, neither knowledge 
nor elegance preserve the reatler from weariness. 

Johnson. 

TliP cattle in the flelds show evident symptoms of 
uusitude and disgust in an unpleasant season. 

COWFEII. 


FAVORABLE, PROPITIOUS. 

In a former paragraph (v. Auspicious) 
I have shown to be a species 

of the favorMe, namely, the favorable 
as it springs from the design of aii 
agent; what is therefore, is 

always favorable, but not vice versd : 
the favorable properly characterizes both 
persons and things ; the prtypiiious, in 
the proper sense, characterizes the per- 
son only : as applied to persons, an 
equal may be favorable; a superior 
only is projntious : the one may be 
favorable only in inclination ; the latter 
is favorable also in granting timely 
assistance. Cato was favorable to Pom- 
pey; tho gods were propitious to the 
Greeks : wo may all wish to have our 
friends favorable to our projects ; none 
but heathens expect to have a blind 
destiny propitious. In the improper 
sense, propitious may bo applied 
things with a similar distinction : what- 
ever is well-disposed to us, and sccu? u.s 
our endeavours, or serves our purpose, 
is favorable; whatever efficaciously 
protects us, speeds our exertions, and 
decides our success, is propitious to us: 
oil ordinary occasions, a wind is said to 
bo favorable which carries us to tho 
end of our voyage ; but it is said to be 
propitious if the rapidity of our passage 
forwards any great purpose of our own. 

You have indeoil every favourable circumHtanco 
for your advuucument tlmtcau l>u wished. 

Mklmuth’s Lk'itkiu or Cickro. 

lint uhl what uso of valour can bo made, 

When Uea.ycii'B propitious powers rofusu Ihuir aid. 

UuvnKN. 

FEARFUL, DREADFUL, FRIGHT- 
FUL, TREMENDOUS, TERRIBLE, 

TERRIFIC, IIORKJBLE, HORRID. 

FEARFUL here signifies full of 
that which causes fear (v. Alarm); 
DRE ADFU L, full of what causes dread 
{v. Aiyprehension ) ; F RI GUTF U L, full 
of what causes fright (v. Afraid) or 
apprehension; THl?MENDOUS, that 
which causes trembling; TERRIBLE, 
or TERRIFIC, causing terror {v. 
Alarm); HORRIBLE, or HORRID, 
causing horror. The application of 
these terms is easily to be discovered by 
these definitiuiis: tho two first affect 
the mind more than the senses ; all the 
others affect the senses more than the 
mind : a contest is fearful when the issue 
is important, but the event doubtful; 
the thought of death is dreadful to one 
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who feels himself unprepared. The 
frightful is less than the tremendous ; 
the tremendous than the terrible; the 
terrehle than the hm'rible : shrieks may 
be frif'htful; thunder and li^htniii^ 
may bo tremendous; the roaring of a 
lion is terrible; the glare of his eye 
terrific ; the actual spectacle of killing 
is horrible or horrid* In their general 
application, these terms are often em- 
ployed promiscuously to characterize 
whatever produces very strong impres- 
sions : hence we may speak of a/>v^/i/- 
Juli dreadful^ terrible, or horrid dream ; 
or frightful^ dremlfal^ or terrible Itnn- 
pest ; dreadful, terrible, or horrid con- 
sequences. 

She wj'pt llu! h*nor8 of ihoftiarful wave, 

Tiiu oft, aluii I Uu* waiidurlug luVwr's grave. 

r.M.COSKB. 

And ilar’sl thou threat lo snati.li niy pri/i* away. 

Duo U) thu douds ul' niaiiy a ilrradful day. Coi'K. 

Fr/y/u/a/ convulsions writh’d his tortur’d linilw. 

FhN'lON. 

Out of th«! limh of thu tnurduruil monarchy has 
nristui a vast, tremmdauH, unformud spuctre, in a 
far more tvrrijic guise than any wliich ever yut over* 
poworiMl the imagination of man. Hukke. 

Duck’d in sad triumph for thu mournful tlu’d, 
t)’er her broud shoulders hangs his teirrid shiuld. 

I’oI'E. 

FKAST, HANQUKT, CAROUSAL, 

FN T J'! KT A I N M l<: NT, T R K A T. 

As FEASTS, in the religious sense, 
fromy«s7M«, are always days of leisure, 
and Iretpiently of public rejoicing, this 
word has been applied to any social 
meal for the purposes of pleasure : this 
is the idea common to the signification 
of all these words, of which feast seems 
to be the most general : and for all of 
which it may fretiucntly be substituted, 
altlu)ugh they have each a distinct ap- 
plication : feast conveys the idea merely 
of enjoyment : BAN QUET is a splendid 
feastt attended with pomp and state; 
it is a term of noble use, particularly 
adapted to poetry and the high style: 
CAllOUSAL, in French carrousse, in 
German gerdusch or rausch intoxica- 
tion, from ratischen to intoxicate, is a 
drunken feast: ENTERTAINMENT 
and TREAT convey the idea of hos- 
pitality. 

New purple hangings clothe the palace walls. 

And sumptuous /sorts are made in splendid hallo. 

Dryocn. 

With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends. 

The pnaus lengthen’d till the sun d'e&cciids. Pope* 

This game, thuso rarouiala .A^cauins taught. 

A id, building Aiba, to tlie Latins brought. 

Dhvokn. 


I could not blit smilu at the »c<*oiint that was \es* 
terduy given me of a modest yoiiug gentleman, w ho 
being invited to an entertainment, though he was 
nut used to drink, had not the coufldcticu to refuse 
his glass in his turn. Addison. 

I do not insist that you spread your table with so 
utilmu tided u profusion as to furnish out a spieiKtiU 
treat with the remains. 

Melmotu’s Letters of Cicero. 

Fea^t, entertainment, and treat, are 
taken in a more extended sense, to 
express other pleasures besides those of 
the table : feast retains its signification 
of a vivid pleasure, such as voluptuaries 
derive from delicious viands; enter- 
tainment and treat retain the idea of 
being granted by way of courtesy : we 
speak of a thing as being a feast or high 
delight; and of a person contributing 
to one’s entertainment, or giving one a 
treat. To a benevolent mind the spec- 
tacle of an afflicted man relieved and 
eoinfortcd is d feast; to a mind ardent 
in the pursuit of knowledge, an easy 
access to a well-stocked library is a con- 
tinual feast: men of a happy temper 
give and receive entertainment with 
etjual facility; they afford entertainment 
to their guests by the easy cheerfulness 
which they impart to every thing around 
them ; they in like manner derive en- 
tertainment from every thing they .stjc, 
or licar, or observe : a treat is given or 
received only on particular occasions 
it depends on the relative circumstances 
and tastes of the giver and receiver ; to 
one of a musical turn one may give a 
treat by inviting him to a musical party ; 
and to one of an intelligent turn it wi I 
be equally a treat to be of the parly 
which consists of the enlightened and 
conversable. 

lieattie is tho only author 1 know, whoso critical 
and plulosopliicul roso.ircliea are diversified ami em* 
bellibhed by a poetical imugiuation, that mnkes c\eu 
the Urie.st subject and the leanest a feast for un epi- 
cure ill books. CowefcK. 

Let ua consider to whom we arc Indebted for all 
these entertainments of sense. Addi.*»un. 

Sing my praise in strain subUme. 

Treat not me with dugg'rel rhj me; Swirr. 


FKAST, FESTIVAL, HOLIDAY. 

FEAST, in Latin festum, or festus, 
changed most probably from fesice and 
ferice, which latter, in all probability, 
comes from the Greek upai sacred, be- 
cause these days were kept sacred or 
vacant from all secular labour: FES- 
TIVAL and HOLIDAY, as ihe words 
Uiemselvcs denote, have precisely the 
same meaning in their original sense, 
with this difference, that the former 
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ileiives its origin from heathenish su- 
perstition, the latter owes its rise to the 
establishment of Christianity in its re- 
formed state. 

A feasts in the Christian sense of the 
word, is applied to every day which is 
regarded as sacred, and observed with 
pariicular solemnity, except Sundays; 
a holyday^ or, according to its modern 
orthograpliy, a holiday^ is simpiy a day 
on which ordinary business is su*>pendcd : 
among the Roman Catholics, tlierc are 
many days which are kept holy, and 
consefiuently by them denominated 
feafstsy which in tho English reformed 
church are only observed as fiolidiiyst 
or days of exemption from public busi- 
ness ; of this description are the Saints 
days, on which the public oHices are 
shut; on the other hand, Christmas, 
Easter, and Wliitsuntide, are reganled 
in both churches more as feasts than 
.as holidays. There are, therefore, many 
feasts where there are no holidaySy and 
many holidays, w lie re there arc no feasts. 

Fir's!, 1 jirovido myself a iiimblo tiling, 

To Im my pago, a vaili'tot i-nifls; 

Nfxt, two now ^liitii {Kivfcnstx ami gala <lays». 

CfMnKRLAND. 

It hiipiKMi'd on a 3unini<M*s holiday, 

'J'liiit to tiu; gi'uuu wouil shade he took liLi wny. 

Duypkn. 

A feast is altogether sacred; a holi- 
day has frequently nothing sacited in it, 
not even in its cause ; it may be a 
simple, ordinary transaction, the act of 
an individual : a festival has always 
either a sacred or a serious object. A 
fmst is kept by religious worship ; a 
holiday is kept by idleness ; a festival 
is kept by mirth and festivity : some 
feasts Kre festival St as in the case of the 
carnival at Romo ; some festivals arc 
holidays, as in the case of weddings and 
public thanksgivings. 

Many wortliy pi'rsons urged how great the hor- 
moTiy was between the holidtiys and their attiibnteg 
(if 1 may cull them so'l, and what a confnsum would 
follow if Mirhuelmus ilay, for instance, was not to be 
celciirated w hoii stubble geese arc in their highest 
perfeetiou. Wammle. 

In so enlightened an ago as the present, I shall 
perhaps lie ridieuled if 1 hint, as my opiiiiou, Umt 
tin; ohsenatioii of certain is bumcthiiig more 
than a mere political institutiou. WALPor-E. 

TO FKEL, BE SENSIBLE, CON- 
SCIOUS. 

From the simple idea of a sense, the 
word FEEL has acquired the most 
extensive signification and application 
in our language, and may tje employed 
ladiUcrently for all the oilier terms, but 


not in all eases : to feel is said of the 
whole frame, inwardly and outwardly ; 
it is the accompaniment of existence : 
to BE SENSIBLE, from the LrHin 
sentio, is said only of the senses. It is 
the property of all living creatures to 
feel pleasure and pain in a greater or 
less degree : those creatures which have 
not tlie sense of hearing will not be 
sensible of sounds. In the moral appli- 
cation, to feel is peculiarly the property 
or act of tho heart; to be sensible is that 
of tho understanding: an ingenuous 
mind feels pain when it is sensible of 
having committed an error : one may, 
however, as well as be sensible by 
means of tho understanding : a person 
feels the value of another’s service ; is 
sensible of his kindness : one.AY‘/.v or is 
sensible of what passes outwardly ; one 
is CONSCIOUS only of what passes 
inwardly, from con or cuni and .sr/o to 
know to one’s self: we feel the force td* 
another’s remark; we arc sensible of 
the evil whudi iniiNt spring from t\e 
practice of vice ; wc are ronseious of 
having fallen short of our duty. 

The ilevnut man does not only bol’n'vc, but//7’/ji 
there is a Doily. Adimsun. 

There is, doiibtlcss, u faculty ui spirits by which 
tliey nppreliCMid onn another, as our Hunves do iniite> 
rial .bjects; and lliere i» no ipiesliou lint our soul'*, 
\vhcn they are diteinlHidied, will, hy this facility, ho 
always of tho Dixine presence. 

A creature of u more exaitod kind 

W'iiH wanting yet, and then was man design'd: 

(Conscious of thought, of mure capacious breast. 

For etupiru form’d uud tit to rulu tlic rest. Dkydew. 

FEELING, SENSE, SENSATION. 

FEELING, in Saxon felen, low 
German foelen, Dutch welen, and 
SENSE {v. Vo feel), are taken in a 
general or particular sense: SENSA- 
TION is taken only in a particular 
sense. Feeling and sense are eilhtir 
physical or moral properties; sensation 
is a particular act of physical or moral 
feeling. 

Feeling, physically considered, is but 
a mode oi sense ; anatomists reckon five 
semes, of which feeling is one : sense is 
the abstract faculty of perceiving through 
the medium of the sense, as to be do 
prived of sense when stunned by a blow ; 
to he without sense when divested of 
the ordinary faculties. As all creatures 
which have life have feeling, tho ex- 
preshien creatures without feeling, may 
be applied to inanimate objects; but in 
general the term feeling is taken for 
the sense oK feeling. 
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Is this a dagger, which I see before me, 

The handle towards my hand ? come let me clutch 
thee — 

I have thee not. and yet I see thee still. 

Art^liou not, fatal vision, sensible 

'To feeling us to sight? Shakspkake. 

In instances of thint's, their shapes, and size. 

Our reason judges lM?tter tliun our eyes ; 

Declares nut this the soul’s pre-eminence, 

Superior to, and ipiite distinct iroin sense f Jenyms. 

Feeling, in its limited acceptation, is 
either a stale of feeling or an act of 
feeling : sense is a mode of sense, i. e., 
a mode of perceiving through the me- 
dium of any particular organ of sense, 
or a state of pc'ceiving particular ob- 
jects. In this acceptation feeling is 
applied to moral as well as physical 
objects, sense to intellectual as well as 
sensible objects : feeling has its seat in 
the heart, sense in the understanding ; 
feeling is transitory and fluctuating, 
sense is permanent and regular. There 
are feelings of love, charity, compas- 
sion, &c. ; there is a sense of justice, 
rectitude, propriety, &c. 

Their king, out of a princely feeling, was sparing 
and cunipasBionate towards his subjects, Uacun. 

This liusllius, having the ipiick sense of a lover, 
look, ns though his mistress had given him, a secret 
reprehension. Sidney. 

As the sensation denotes a particular 
act of feeling, it differs from feeling 
only in application ; the XGxm feeling is 
most adapted to ordinary discourse on 
familiar matters ; sensation to the grave 
and scientific style ; a child may talk of 
an unpleasant or pleasant feeling, a 
feeling of cold or hunger ; the profes- 
sional man talks of the sensation of 
giddiness, a gnawing serisation, and the 
like. 

Thosi? ideas to which any agrco.iblo sensation is 
annexed are eaMily excited, us leaving behind them 
the most strung and permanent impressions. 

tsoMEnviLLE. 

FEELING, SENSIBILITY, SUSCEP- 
TIBILITY. 

FEELING, in the present case, is 
taken for a positive characteristic, 
namely, the property of feeling (y. To 
feel) in a strong degree j in this sense 
feeling expresses either a particular act, 
or an habitual property of the mind. 
SENSIBILITY is always taken in the 
sense of a habit. Traits oi feeling in 
young {leople are happy omens in the 
estimation of the preceptor : an exquisite 
sensibility is not a desirable gift; it 
creates an infinite disproportion of pain. 
Feeling and sensibility are here taken 
as moral properties, which aro awak- 


ened as much by the operations of the 
mind within itself as by external ob- 
jects: SUSCEPTIBILITY,, from the 
Latin suscipio to take or receive, desig- 
nates that property of the body or the 
mind which consists in being ready to 
take an affection from external objects ; 
hence we speak of a person’s suscepti- 
bility to take cold, or his susceptibility 
to be affected with grief, joy, or any 
other passion : if an excess of sensibility 
be an evil, an excess of susceptibility 
is a still greater evil ; it makes us slaves 
to every circumstance, however trivial, 
which comes under our notice. 

Geutlcnoss is nwWve feeling improved by principle. 

Blaik. 

By long habit in carrying a burden we lose in gre.vt 
part our sensibility of its w eight. Johnson. 

It pleases me to think that it was from a principle 
of gratitude in me, that my mind w'as susceptible of 
such generous transport nn my dreams) wdieii I 
thought myself repaying tne kindness of my friend. 

Byuun. 

TO FEIGN, PRETEND. 

FEIGN, in Latin fingo or ftgo, comes 
from the Greek Trjjyw to fix or stamp. 
PRETEND, in Latin preetendo, signi- 
fies properly to stretch before, that is, to 
put on the outside. 

These words may bo used either for 
doing or saying ; they are both opposed 
to what is true, but they differ from the 
motives of the agent : to feign is taken 
cither in a bad or an indifferent sense; 
to pretend always in a bad sense : one 
feigns in order to gain some future end ; 
a person feigns sickness in order to he 
excused from paying a disagreeable 
visit : one pretends in order to serve a 
present purpose; a child pretends to 
have lost his book who wishes to excuse 
himself for his idleness. To feign con- 
sists ‘ often of a lino of conduct ; to 
pretend consists mostly of words, some- 
times coupled with assumed looks and 
manners : Ulysses feigned madness in 
order to escape from going to the Trojan 
war; according to Virgil, the Grecian 
Si non pretended to be a deserter come 
over to tho Trojan camp. 

To win me from his tender arms, 

Uunumber’d suitors came. 

Who prais’d me fur imputed charms, 

Aud felt or feign'd a flame. Goldsmith. 

An affected delicacy is the common Impmvement 
in those who pretend to bo reflued above others. 

Stfile 

In matters of speculation, to feign is 
to invent by force of the imagination ; 
to pretend is to set up by force of self- 
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conceit or false opinion : it is feigned by 
the poets that Orpheus went down into 
hell and brought back Eurydico his 
wife; infidel philosophers pretend to 
account for the most mysterious things 
in nature upon natural, or, as they please 
to term it, rational principles. 

In the dark recesses of antiquity a great poet may 
an<l ought to /etynsuch things as be not then, if they 
can be brought to embellish that subject whicli he 
treats. Dbvden. 

The Hans towns not only complained, but clamored 
loudly fur breach of their ancient privileges con- 
firmed unto them time out of mind, by thirteen suc- 
cessive kings of England, which they pretended to 
have purciiased with their money. Howell. 

TO FELICITATE, CONGRATULATE. 

FELICITATE, from the Latin felix 
happy, signifies to make happy, and is 
applicable only to ourselves; CON- 
GRATULATE, from gratus pleasant 
or agreeable, is to make agreeable, and 
is applicable either to ourselves or 
others: wo felicitate ourselves on 
having escaped the danger; wo con- 
gratulate others on their good fortune. 

Tha astronomers, indeed, expect her (niglil) with 
im]iiitiunco, ami felicitate themselves U|xm her arri- 
val. Johnson. 

Tlio fierce young hero who had overcome the Cu- 
ri.itii, instead of being congratulated by his sister 
lor his victory, was upbraided by her for having slain 
her lover. Addison. 

FELLOWSHIP, SOCIETY, 

Both these terms are employed to 
denote a close intercourse ; but FEL- 
LOWSHIP is said of men as indivi- 
duals, SOCIETY of them collectively : 
we should be careful not to fellow- 
ship with any one of bad character, or 
to join the society of those who profess 
had principles. 

Ill becomes it mo 

To wear at once thy garter and thy cliuios. 

Though by my funner dignity 1 swear, 

'I'liut, Were 1 reinitj.iiiud in rny tlironc, 

'I'iiiis to la; join'd lu fellowship uitii theo 
Would be the first umlntiou of my soul. 

Gilbert West. 

Unhappy he ! who from the ^t of joys, 

Socie'g, cut off, is left alouq.. 

/liiiid this world of death. Thomson. 

FEMALE, FEMININE, EFFEMINATE. 

FEMALE is said of the sex itself, 
and FEMININE of the characteristics 
of the sex. Female is opposed to male, 
feminine to masculine. 

In the female character we expect to 
find that which is feminine, Ihe fe- 
male dress, maimers, and habits, have 


engaged the attention of all essayists, 
from the time of Addison to the 
present period. The feminine is na- 
tural to the female ; the effeminate is 
unnatural to the male. A feminine 
air and voice, which is truly grateful to 
tho observer in the one sox, is an odious 
mark of effeminacy in the other. Beauty 
and delicacy are feminine properties; 
robustness and vigour are masculino 
properties ; the former, therefore, when 
discovered in a man, entitle him to the 
epithet of effeminate. 

Once more her haughty soul tho tyrant heuds. 

To prayers and mean siiliniissions sliu descends; 

No female arts or aids site left untried. 

Nor counsels uuexplor'd, btd'uru slic died. Dbydxn. 

Her lieav’nly form 
Angelic ; but more soft and feminine 
Her graceful hniocence. Milton. 

Our martial ancestors, like some of tlieir modern 
Buccessora. had no other amusement (but hunting) 
to entertain their vacant hours; dusjiising all arts as 
ejff'emmatc, Blaokstonk 

FENCE, GUARD, SECURITY. 

FENCE, from the Latin Jendo^ to 
fend or keep off, denotes ll>;it which 
serves to prevent tho attack of an ex- 
ternal encinv. GUARD, which is but 
a variety or tcard^ from the German 
wahreh to see, and wachrn to watch, 
signifies that which keeps from ^ any 
danger. SECURITY implies that 
which secures or prevents injury, mis- 
chief, and loss. A fence^ in the proper 
sense, is an inanimate object ; a guard 
is a living agent ; the former is of per- 
manent utility, the latter acts to a par- 
tial extent : in the figurativo sense tlicy 
retain the same distinction. Modesty is 
a fence to a woman's virtue ; the love of 
the subject is tho monarch*.s greatest 
safeguard. There are prejudices which 
favor ridigion and subordination, and 
act as fences against the introduction of 
licentious principles into the juvenile or 
unenlightened mind ; a proper sense of 
on overruling Providence will serve as 
a guard to prevent the admission of im- 
proper thoughts. The guard only 
stands at the entrance, to prevent the 
ingress of evil : tho security stops up 
all tho avenues, it locks up with firm- 
ness, A guard serves to prevent tho 
ingress of every thing that may have 
an evil intention or tendency : tho secu- 
rity rather secures the possession of 
what one has, and prevents a loss. A 
king has a guard about his person to 
keep off all violence. 

W'hatovcr diitrcgard certain modern refiners of im»* 
raliiy may altemiit to ttiiow on all the iuatituted 
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moiiiiH of public relijjion, they mint in their lowest 
view he considered ns the out-^uards aod ft-nces of 
virtuous conduct. Hlaih. 

Let the heart he either woimdcd by sore di>tress, 
or .'Tgituted by violent emutioiiH; and y. u shall pre- 
sently see that virtue without rcli)'ioii it inadequate 
to the government of life. It is deslitiite of its pro- 
per guard, of its llrmest bui>iK)r^, of its ;Uief eneou- 
ragument. IIlaih. 

(ioodiiess from its own nature hath this tecuntg, 
that it brings men under the danger of no law. 

Txllotson. 

FEROCIOUS, FIERCE, SAVAGE. 

FEROCIOUS and FIERCE are 

both derived IVom the l.atiii ferox^ 
which comes from fera a wild beastt 
SAVAGE. V. Cruel. 

Ferocity marks the untamed cha- 
racter of a cruel disposition : fierceness 
has a jrruater mixture of pride and 
anger in it, the word ficrs in French 
being taken for haughtiness : samiieness 
marks a more permanent, but not so 
violent a scnliment of either cruelty or 
anger as the two former. Ferocity and 
fierceness are in common applied to the 
brutes, to designate their natural tem- 
pers : savage is mostly employed to de- 
signate the natural tempers of man, 
when uncontrolled by the force of rea- 
son and a sense of religion. Ferocity is 
the natural characteristic of wild beasts ; 
it is "a delight in bleed that needs no 
outward stimulus to call it into action ; 
but it displays itself most strikingly in 
the moment when the animal is going 
to grasp, or when in the act of devour- 
ing, its prey ; fierceness may be pro- 
voked in many creatures, but it does 
nut discover itself unless roused by some 
cireunistanco of aggravation; many 
animals hevoma fierce by being shut up 
in cages, and exposed to the view of spec- 
tators: sava^eness is us natural a tem- 
per in the uncivilized man, as ferocity 
or fierceness in the brute ; it does not 
wait for an eiieiiiy to attack, but is rest- 
less in search of some one whom it may 
make an enemy, and have an oppor- 
tunity of destroying. It is an easy trans- 
ition for the savage to become the fero- 
cious cannibal, glutting himself in the 
blood of his enemies, or the fierce anta- 
gonist to one who sets himself up in op- 
position to him. 

In an extended application of these 
terms, they bear the same relation to 
each other* the countenance may be 
either feroexoust fierce, or savage, ac- 
cording to circumstances. A robber 
who spends bis life in the act of unlaw- 
fully shedding blood acquires ^ferocity 


of countenance : a soldier who follows a 
predatory and desultory mode of war- 
fare betrays the licentiousness of his 
calling, and his undisciplined temper, in 
the fierceness of his countenance; the 
tyrant whose enjoyment consists in in- 
tlicting misery on his dependants or 
subjects evinces the savageness of his 
temper by the savage joy with which 
he witnesses their groans and tortures. 

*Y\xe ferocious character of Moloch appears both in 
the buttle uuii the council with exact consistency. 

JollNSoN. 

The tonipest falls, 

The weary winds sink, bieatlilcfis. llut \\Iiu kno\%s 
What Jiercer tempest yet may shake this ui^'ht? 

Tho.mson. 

Nay, the di>c monsters that infest the flot^d, 

Ity iiiitiiru drcadiiil, and uthii^i for bhiod, 

His Will can c.ihii. their .savage tempers hind. 

And turn to mild protectors of mankind. Yuuno. 

FERTILE, FRUITFUL, PROLIFK.. 

FERTILE, in Latin fertilis, from 
fero to bear, signifies capable of bearing 
or bringing to light, FRUITFUL sig- 
nilies full oi‘ fruit, or containing within 
itself much fruit. PROLIFIC is com- 
pounded of proles and facio to make u 
progeny. 

Fertile expresses in its proper sense 
the faculty of sending Ibrth from itself 
that which is not of its own nature, and 
is peculiarly applicable to the ground 
which causes every thing wiihiu iibcif 
to grow up. Fruitful expresses a stiite 
containing or possessing abundanilv tliut 
which is of the same nature ; it is, there- 
fore, peculiarly applicable to trees, plants, 
vegetables, and whatever is said to hour 
fruit. Prolific expresses the faculty of 
generating ; it conveys, therefore, the 
idea of what is creative, and is peculiarly 
applicable to animals. We may say 
tliat the ground is either fertile ov fruit- 
ful, but not so properly irrolific : wc may 
speak of a female of any species being 
fruitful midprolific, but not fertile ; we 
may sj^ak of nature as being fruitful, 
but neither nor prolific. A coun- 
try infertile us it respects the quality of 
the soil ; it \% fruitful as it respects the 
abundance of its produce: it is pos- 
sible, therefore, for a country to be 
fruitful by the industry of its inha- 
bitants, which was not fertile by nature. 
An animal is said to be fruitful as it 
resjiects the number of young which it 
has ; it is said to be prolific as it respects 
its generative power. Some women are 
more fruitful than others; but there 
are many animals more prdific than 
human creatures. 
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Why should 1 mention ihost', whose ooiy sod 
Is fertile by the o’vrduwing Nile. Jenyks. 

When first the soil receives ihe fruitful f-eed. 

Make no deuiy, but cover it with B])eed. Dryoem. 

And where in pomp the sumburnt people ride 
t)n painted barges o’er the teeming tide. 

Which pouring down from Kthiopiaii lands. 

Makes green the soil, with slime and bluek prolific 
sands. Duydkn. 

In the figurative application they ad- 
mit of a similar distinction. A man is 
fertile in expedients who readily con- 
trives upon the spur of the occasion ; 
he is fruitful in resources who has them 
ready at his hand ; his brain is prolific 
if it generates an abundance of now 
conceptions. A mind is fertile which 
has powers that admit of cultivation 
and expansion : an imagination ‘\^ fruit- 
ful that is rich in stores of imagery ; a 
genius is prolific that is rich in inven- 
tio4i. Females are fertile in expedients 
and devices ; ambition and avarice are 
the most fruitful sources of discord and 
misery in public and private life ; novel- 
writers are tlie most prolific class of 
authors. 

To every work Warburton brought a mem<iry full 
fraught, together with a fancy jaiile of eombma- 

IN.HON. 

The pVilosophy received from the Groeks 1 s breu 
fruitful iu cuutruversies. but barreu of works. 

Bacon. 

raroj«t of light 1 all-seeing sun, 

Pieltfie beam, whoso rays tlispenso 
Tlie various gills of I'rovidence. 


FEKVOU, ARDOU. 

FERVOR, from ferveo to boil, is not 
so violent a heat as ARDOR, from 
ardeo to burn. The aftections arc pro- 
perly fervent ; the passions are ardent : 
we an: fervent in feeling, and ardent in 
acting ; the fervor of devotion may be 
rational, but the ardor ot zeal is mostly 
intemperate. The first martyr, Stephen, 
was filled with a holy /ervor; St. Peter, 
ill the ardor of his zeal, promised his 
Master to do more than he was able to 
perform. 

The joy of the Lord is not to bo understood of 
high raptures and transports of religious/ereottr. 

llLAia. 

Do men hasten to their devotions with that ardour 
fkait they would to a lewd play ? South. 


FESTIVITY, MIRTH. 

Thbre is commonly MIRTH with 
FESTIVITY, but there may be fre- 
auently mirth without festivity. The 
festivity lies in the outward circum- 
stances* mirth in the temper of the 


mind. Festivity is rather the producer 
of mirth than the mirth itself. Festi- 
vity includes the social enjoyments ot 
eating, drinking, dancing, cards, itnd 
other pleasures : mirth includes in it 
the buoyancy of spirits which is engen- 
dered by a participation in such plea- 
sures. 

PisistrstiH, fiMuing thut the frsUvity of his guests 
would he iiiteirupied liy the miseoiuliiet of Tiiiasip- 
pus, rose iroiu his seat, and iiitreatcd him to .».tay. 

t'UMntKf.ANI). 

1a)w lies that Iiousk where nut-biowii draughts iu- 
sjiir'd. 

Where gi'c\ beard mi rth and smiling toil retir'd. 


FICTION, F.MIRICATION, FALSE- 
HOOD. 

FICTION is o]iposed to what is real ; 
FABRICATION and FALSEHOOD 
to what is true. Fiction relates wlial 
may be. though not what is : fahrica- 
tion and fdsehood rehite whtit is not as 
what is, and vice versii. Fiction serves 
for amusement and instruction : fabri- 
dalion and falsehood servo to mislead 
and deceive. Fiction anti fabrication 
both require invention : falsehood con- 
sists of simple contradiction. Tlie fables 
of yEsop are ficiions of the simplest 
kind, but yet such as retjuired a pecu- 
liarly lively fancy and inventive genius 
to produce : the fabrication of a play, as 
the production of Shakspearo'spen, was 
once executed with sullicicnt .skill to 
impose for a time upon tho pulilic cre- 
dulity : a good meniury is all that is 
necessary in order to avoid uttering 
falsehoods that can he easily contra- 
dicted and confuted, lu an extended 
sense of the word fiction^ it approaches 
still nearer to tho scn.se fabricate^ 
when said of the fictions oi the ancients, 
which were delivered as truth, althougli 
admitted now to be false : the motive of 
the narrator is what here constitutes the 
dilfercncc ; namely, that in the former 
case he believes what ho relates to bo 
true, in tho latter he knows it to he false. 
The heathen mythology consists prin- 
cipally of the fictions of the poets : news- 
papers commonly abound in fabrica- 
tion. 

All that the Jews tell us of their twofold Messiah 
is a, more Jiclion, framed without as much as a pro- 
teuoo to auy fuuDdatiun ia Scripture for it 

Pridk.wx. 

Tlie translator or fabricator of Ossian’s poems. 

Mason. 

When speech Is employed only as the vehicle of 
falgrhood, every man must disunite himself from 
others. Johnson. 
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Fabrication ma]^ sometimes be used 
in a good sense : in this case it denotes 
not the thing fabricated but the act of 
fcbricating, 

Willi reason lias Shakesiiearc’s superiority been 
iiK>erU>(l in the fabricatiun ot his preternatural 
muctiines. Cumberland. 

As epithets, ficiitiom and false are 
very closely allied ; for what is ficti- 
tious \<^fulse^ though all that false is 
not fictitious: the fictitious is that 
which has been feigned, ox falsely made 
by some one ; the false is simply that 
which is false by the nature of the 
thing • the fictitious account is there- 
fore the invention of an individual, 
whose veracity is thereby impeached; 
but there may be many false accounts 
unintentionally circulated. 

A man who has taken his iflens of mankind from 
study alone generally comes into the world with an 
heart melting at eyeiy Jictilious tale of distress. 

Goldsmith. 

It. is on this principle that true religion has and 
must have so large a mixture of fear, and that false 
religious hate nothing else b ut fear to suppur 

UUUKE. 

FIGURE, METAPHOR, ALLEGORY, 
EMBLEM, SYMBOL, TYPE. 

FIGURE, in Latin/g/^ra, from///^o 
to feign, signifies any tiling painted or 
feigned by the mind. MO^APHOR, 
in Greek fitra<f>opat from fiirafpeput to 
transfer, signifies a transfer of one 
object to another. ALLEGORY, in 
Greek aWsfyopia from aXXog another, 
and ayopivto to relate, signifies the re- 
lation of something under a borrowed 
term. EMBLEM, in Greek tfifiXrjfia, 
from tfifiaWoi io impress, signifies the 
thing stamped on as a mark. SYM- 
BOL, from the Greek (ru/ijdaXXw to con- 
sider attentively, signifies the thing cast 
or conceived in the mind, from its 
analogy to represent something else. 
TYPE, in Greek tvttoc, from rvicTut to 
strike or stamp, signifies an image of 
something that is stamped on some- 
thing else. 

Likeness between two objects, by 
which one is made to represent the 
other, is the common idea in the signi- 
fication of these terms. Figure is the 
most general of these terms, compre- 
hending every thing which is figured 
by means of the imagination ; the rest 
are but modes of X\\e figure. The figure 
consists either in words or in things ge- 
nerally : we may have a figure in ex- 
pression, a figure on paper % figure on 


wood or stone, and the like. It is the 
business of the imagination to draw 
figures out of anything ; the metapherr 
and allegory consist of a representation 
by means ot words only : the figure^ in 
this case, is any representation which 
the mind makes to itself of a resem- 
blance between objects, which is pro- 
perly a figure of thought, which when 
clothed in words is effigure oi speech i 
the metaphor is a figure of speech of 
the simplest kind, by which a word 
acquires other meanings besides that 
which is originally affixed to it; as 
when the term head, which properly 
signifies a part of the body, is applied to 
the leader of an army. The allegory 
is a continued metaphor, where attri- 
butes, inodes, and actions are applied 
to the objects thus figured, as in the 
allegory of sin and death in Milton. 

The spring bears the same figure among the sea- 
sons of the year, that the morning does among the 
duisions of the day, or youth among the stages of 
life. AnmsoK. 

I No man had a Imppier manner of expressing tl»e 
Aflections of one sense by metaphors taken from 
another than Milton. Burke. 

Virgil has cast the whole system of Platonic phi- 
losophy, so far us regards the soul of man, into 

beautiful allogorm. Addison, 

The emblem is that sort of figure of 

thought by whitdi we make corporeal ob- 
jects to btand for moral properties ; thus 
the dove is represented as the emblem 
of meekness, or the beehive is made 
the emblem of industry : the symbol is 
that species of emblem which is con- 
verted into a constituted sign among 
men ; thus the olive and laurel are the 
symbols of peace, and have been recog- 
nized as such among barbarous as well 
as enlightened nations. The type is that 
species of emblem by which one object 
is made to represent another mystically ; 
it is, therefore, only employed in reli- 
gious matters, particularly in relation 
to the coming, the office, and the death 
t)f our Saviour; in this manner the 
oflering of Isaac is considered as a type 
of our Saviour's offering himself as an 
atoning sacrifice. 

The stork's the emblem of true piety. Beaumont. 

I need not mention the Justness of thought which 
is observed in the generation of these symboluMl 
persons (in Milton’s allegory of sin and death> 

Addison. 

All tho remarkable events under the law were 
types ot Christ. Blais. 

FINAL, CONCLUSIVE. 

FINAL, in French final, Latu> 
finalis, from finis the end, sh^aifiea 
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navinj? an cud. CONCLUSIVE (d. 
Conclusive) signifies shutting up, or 
coming to a conclusion. 

Final designates simply the circum- 
stance of being the last ; conclusive tho 
mode of ilnishing or coming to the last : 
a determination is final which is to be 
succeeded by no other ; a reasoning is 
conclusive that puts a stop to farther 
question. The fnml is arbitrary ; it de- 
])ends upon the will to make it so or 
not: the conclusive is relative; it de- 
pends upon the circumstances and tho 
understanding : a person gives a final 
answer at option ; but in order to make 
an answer conclusive it must bo satis- 
factory to all parties. 

Neithor with us in Enj^land hath tliere l)cen (till 
very lately) any final determination upon thorii;ht 
of authorii at the coinmon law. liLACKSTONC. 

I lianlly think the example of Abraham's com- 
plainin''. that unlo!)!* he hud sumo children of his 
budy, his steward Kliezor of Damascus would bo hiii 
heir, is 4uitu conclusive to show that he made him 
BO by will. llLACKSTOirc. 

TO FIND, FIND OUT, DISCOVER, 
ESPY, DESCRY. 

FIND, in German finderif &c. is most 
probably connected with the Latin 
venio^ signifying to come in the way. 
DISCO VEH, V. To detect. ES FY, in 
French espiert comes from the Latin 
espiciOt signifying to sec a thing out, or 
in distinction from others. DESCRY, 
from the Latin discernot signifies to dis- 
tinguish a thing from others. 

To find signifies simply to come 
within sight of a thing, which is tho 
general idea attached to all these terras ; 
they vary, however, either in tho mode 
of the action or in the object. "What we 
find may become visible to us by acci- 
dent, hut what we find out is the result 
of an effort. We may find any thing as 
we pass along in the streets ; but we 
find out mistakes in an account by care- 
fully going over it, or we find out the 
difficulties which we meet with in 
learning, by redoubling our diligence. 
What is found may have been lost to 
ourselves, but visible to others. What 
is discovered is always remote and un- 
known, and when discovered is some- 
thing new. A piece of money may be 
fou'm lying on the ground ; but a mine 
is discovered under ground. When 
Captain Cook discovered the islands in 
the South Sea, many plants and ani- 
mals were found. Wnat is not dis^ 
coverable may be presumed not to exist ; 


but that which is found may be only 
what has been lost. What has once 
been discovered cannot be discovered 
again ; but what h found may be many 
times found. Find out and discover 
differ principally in the application ; 
the former being applied to familiar, 
and the latter to scientific objects: 
scholars find out what they have to 
learn; men of research discover what 
escapes the notice of others. 

He Jimh the fraud, and with a Biiiilo demands, 

Oil wliut design the buy had bound his liuiids. 

Dbvdxn. 

Socrates, whu was a great admirer of Cretan insti. 
iiitions, set his excellent wit to fimi out some guud 
cause and use of this evil inclination (the love ut 
boys). W A 1.811. 

Cunning is a kind of stiort sighlcdness that dis- 
covers the minutest objecth which are near at hand, 
but is not able to discern things at a distance. 

A unrsoN. 

To is a species of finding out, 
namely, to find out what is very se- 
cluded or retired; and descry is n 
species of discoveringy or ol)serviiig at 
a distance, or among a number of ob- 
jects. An astronomer discovers fresh 
stars or planets ; he finds those on par- 
ticular occasions which have been 
already discovered, A person out 
by continued inquiry any place to 
which he had been wrong directed: he 
espies an object which lies concealed iu 
a corner or secret placo ; he descries a 
horseman coming down a hill. Firm 
and discover may bo employed with 
regard to objects, either of a corporeal 
or intellectual kind; espy tinii descry 
only with regard to sensible objects oif 
corporeal vision : find, cither for those 
that are external or internal ; discover, 
only for those that are external. The 
distinction between them is the same as 
before ; we find by simple inquiry ; wo 
discover by reflection and study : wo 
find or find out the motives which influ- 
ence a person's conduct; we discover 
tho reasons or causes of things: tho 
finding serves the i)arlicular purpose of 
the finder; the discovery serves the 
purpose of science, by adding to the 
stock of general knowledge. 

When it ii said, taste cannot bo disputed, it can 
only mean that no one can strictly say wtiut pleasure 
or pain some ,'iarticular men mmyjind firum the taste 
cX some particular thing. Rubkx. 

Aristotle had reason to sav, that Homer was tlie 
only poet who had found out living words. Povx. 

He wished, to day our enlerprlce might thrive, 

1 fear our purpose is discovered. SBAXsi'f axx. 

There Agamemnon, Priam hero he spies. 

And fierce Achilles, wlio both kings defies. 

Dbydxk 
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Through thiti mc pasib an<l mount the toner from 
whcncj*. 

With unavailing arma, the Troians. make defence; 
From this the tromhling king had oft detrried 
Tlif Grecian cump, and saw tlieir navy ride. 

Dbydkk. 

When find is used as a purely intel- 
lectual operation, it admits of a new 
view, in relation both to discover and to 
invent, as may be seen in the following 
article. 

TO FIND, FIND OUT, DISCOVER, 
INVENT. 

To FIND or FIND OUT (y. To 
find) is said of things which do not 
exist in the forms in which a person 
finds them: to DISCOVER {v. To 
discover) is said of that which exists in 
an entire state : IN V ENT, from invenio, 
signifying literally to come at, is said of 
that which is new made or modelled. 
The merit of finding or inventing con- 
sists in newly applying or modifying the 
materials, which exist separately ; the 
merit of discovering consists in remov- 
ing the ob.stacle8 which prevent us from 
knowing the real nature of the thing; 
imagination and industry are requisite 
for finding or inventing ; acuteness and 
penetration for discovering. Find is 
applicable to the operative arts ; invent 
to the mechanical; discover to the 
speculative. Wo speak of finding 
modes for performing actions, and 
cITocting purposes; of inventing ma- 
chines, instruments, and various matters 
of use or elegance ; of discovering the 
operations and laws of nature. Many 
fruitless attempts have boon made to 
find Che longitude ; men have not been 
so unsuccessful in finding out various 
arts, for communicating their thoughts, 
commemorating the exploits of their 
nations, and supplying themselves with 
luxuries. Harvey discovered the cir- 
culation of the blood ; the geometrician 
finds by reasoning the solution of any 
problem ; or by investigating, he finds 
out a clearer method of solving the 
same problems ; or he Z/tr^/i^^an instru- 
ment by which the proof can be deduced 
from ocular demonstration. 

T^ing nractico has a sure improvemcDt /ouad, 

With kiudled fires to buru the barren ground. 

• UHYDBir. 

Since the harmonic principles were discovered. 
music has been a great independent science. 

Skwabd. 

The sire of gods and men, with bard decrees. 
Forbids our {dunty to be bought with ease ; 

Himself iNoynfed first the shining shore, 

id v-lietted human industry by cure. DsYDKir. 


TO FIND FAULT WITH, BLAME, 
OBJECT TO. 

All these terms denote not simply 
feeling, but also expressing dissatisfac- 
tion with some person or thing. To 
FIND FAULT WITH signifies here 
to point out 0 . fault, either in some per- 
son or thing; to BLAME is said only 
of the person; OBJECT is applied to 
the thing only: we find fault with a 
person for his behaviour; we find fault 
with our seat, our conveyance, and the 
like ; we hlawe a person for his temerity 
or his improvidence; we object to a 
measure that is proposed. We find 
fault with or blame tliat which has been 
done ; we object to that which has been 
or is to be done. Finding fault is a 
familiar action applied to matters of 
personal convenience or taste; blame 
and object to, particularly the latter, 
arc applied to serious objects. Finding 
fault is often the i’ruit of a discontenttxl 
temper ; there are some whom nothing 
will please, and who arc ever ready to 
find fault with whatever comes in their 
way : blame is a matter of discretion ; 
we blame Irequently in order to correct : 
objecting to is an affair either of caprice 
or necessity ; some capriciously object to 
that which is ppjposcd to them merely 
from a spirit of opposition ; others ob- 
ject to a thing from substantial reasons. 

Tragi coiiudy you have }0ar8elf found fault with 
very justly. * ItUDOKiii,. 

It is a must certain rule in reason and moral iihilo- 
Bophy, that wlieru there is no clmice, there can he no 
blame. Sovtii. 

Men iu all dtdiberations find ease to be of Uie iie* 
gaiive side, to object and furctel difficultios. 

Bacon. 

FINE, DELICATE, NICE. 

It is remarkable of tlie word FINE 
(f;. Beautif ul), that it is equally appli- 
cable to large and small objects : DE- 
LICATE, in Latin delicatus, from de- 
licief! delights, and delicio to allure, is 
applied only to small objects. Fine, in 
tho natural sense, denotes smallness in 
general. Delicate denotes a degree of 
fineness that is agreeable to the taste. 
Thread is said to ue fine as opposed to 
the coarse and thick ; silk is said to be 
delicate, when to fineness of texture it 
adds softness. The texture of a spider's 
web is remarkable for its fineness ; that 
of the ermine's fur is remarkable (br its 
ielicacy. lii writing, aP up-strokes 
must ho fine; but in superior writing 
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they will be d&licaJtehj fine. When ap- 
plied to colours, the fine is coupled with 
the bold and stronjij ; delicate with what 
is faint, soft, and fair : black and red 
may be fine colours; white and pink 
delicate colours. The tulip is reckoned 
one of the finest llowers ; the white 
moss rose is a delicate Wsmew A fine 
painter delineates with boldness; hut 
the artist who has a delicate taste, throws 
delicate touches into the grandest deli- 
neations. 

Every thini; that resulta ft-om nnti\re alono lies ont 
of the province of instruct ion: tuul no rules that I 
know of will SCI VC to jjive a yin/; form, a Jine voice, 
or even those fine faeliu^s, which are amoii^st the 
flrst prujairiies of an actor. CuMiiEui.AND 

Under tills head of ele);nnce I reckon those drli- 
cate and rei^ulnr works of art, as elegant buildings 
or pieceH of furnitur«‘. Uukkk. 

In their moral application these terms 
admit of the same distinction : the fiyte 
approaches either to the strong or to 
the weak ; the delicate is a high degree 
of the fine; as a fine thought, which 
may be lofty ; or fine feeling, which is 
acute and tender ; and delicate feeling, 
which exceeds the former in fineness. 
The French use their word fin only in 
the latti'r sense, of acuteness, and apply 
it merely to the thoughts and designs 
of men, answering either to our word 
subtle^ as un homme fin, or neat, as une 
satire fine. 

Chief, lovely Spring 1 in tlivc and thy soU scenos 
The smiling God is seen: while water, earth, 

And air, attest his bounty, which exalts 
The brute creation to this^oer thuuglit. 

Thomson. 

And such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part » 

Some act by the delicate mind. 

Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart 

Already to sorrow- resigned. Cowpxb. 

Delicate is said of that which is agree- 
able to the sense and the taste ; N ICE 
to what is agreeable to the appetite: 
the former is a term of refinement ; the 
latter of epicurism and sensual indul- 
gence. The delicate affords pleasure 
only to those whose thoughts and de- 
sires are purified from what is gross ; the 
nice affords pleasure to the young, the 
ignorant, and the sensual: thus de- 
licate f(^, delicate colours, delicate 
shapes and form, are always acceptable 
to the cultivated; a meal, a show, a 
cobur, and the like, which suits its ap- 
petitp, or meets its fancy, will be nice 
to a enild. 

1l is the delicate myrtle, it is the orange, it is the 
elamad, it is the jasmine, it is the Vine, which we 
leak an ae vegetable beauties Buaax. 

Laek! how met he makes it. Babbktt. 


When used in a moral application) 
nice, which is taken in a good sense, ap- 
proaches nearer to the signification of 
delicate. A person may be said to Imvo 
a delicate ear in music, whose cur is 
offended with the smallest discordance ; 
ho may be said to have a nice taste or 
judgment in music, who scientifically 
discriminates the beauties and defects 
of iliffeivnt pieces. A person is delicate 
in his choice, who is guided by taste 
and feeling; he is nice in his choice 
who adheres to a strict rule. A point 
in question may be either delicate or 
nice; it is delicate, as it is likely to 
touch the tender ibelings of any party ; 
it is nice, as it involves contrary interests, 
and becomes ditlieult of determination. 
There are delicacies of behaviour which 
are learnt by good breeding, but which 
minds of a refined cast arc naturally 
alive to, without any particular Icurn- 
ing ; there are niceties in tlie law, which 
none but men of superior intellect can 
properly enter into and discriminate. 

The commerce in the coujugal itate la so delicate, 
that it is impossible to prescHbe rules for it. 

Stkxi.1. 

'file highest piint of good breeiliiig, if any one 
can hit it, is to show a very nice regarii to ’ your 
own <ligint\, and, wi h that in your heart, to ex 
press your Value for the man above you. Stkki.k 

FINE, MULCT, PENALTY, FOR- 
FEITURE. 

FINE, from the Latin finis tho end 
or purpose, signifies, by an extended ap- 
plication, satisfaction by way of amends 
for an offence. MULCT, in Latin 
mulcta, comes from mulgco to draw or 
wipe, because an offence is wiped off by 
money. PENALTY, in Latin pocnali- 
tas, from patna a pain, signifies what 
gives pain by way of punishment. 
FORFEITURE, from forfeit, in 
French forfait, from forfaire, signifies 
to do away or lose by doing .wrong. 

The fine and mulct are always pecu- 
niary ; a penalty may be pecuniary ; a 
forfeiture consists of the cieprivation of 
any right or property : the fine and 
mulct are imp^ea ; the penalty is in- 
flicted or incurred ; ihe forfeiture is in- 
curred. The violation of a rule or law 
is attended with a fine or mulct, but the 
former is a term of general use; the 
latter is rather a technical term ioilaw 
a criminal offence incurs a penalty : 
negligence of duty occasions forfeit- 
ure, A fine or mulct serves either as 
punishment to the offender, or as an 

O n ' 
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amends for Ihe offence: a penalty 
always inflicts some kind of pain as a 
punishment on the offender : a forfeit- 
uri is attended with loss as a punish- 
ment to tho delinquent. Among the 
Chinese all offences are punished with 
fines or flogging : the Roman Catholics 
were formerly subject to penalties if 
detected in tne performance of their re- 
ligious worship : societies subject their 
members io forfeitures for the violation 
of their laws. 

TdO dear n five, ah much lamented maidl 
For warring wilii ilie Trujund thou host paid.' 

DaVDKN. 

For to prohibit and dispensei 
To tind out or to tnuku ofTunoo, 

To wliat cliaractera they please, 

And mulctt on sin. or godliness, 

Must prove a pretty thriving trade. Bvtleb. 

It must be confessed, that as for tho laws of men, 
gratitude is not enjoined by the sanction otpenaltiei. 

South. 

The Earl of Hereford, being tried secundum leges 
Noriimii norum. could only be punished by a forfeit^ 
ure of his iiiheritauce. Tvhrwmitt. 

In the Uomun law, if a lord manumits his slave, 

{ ;ro8s ingratitude in the person so made txoe forfeits 
I is IVeudom. South. 


FINICAL, SPRUCE, FOPPISH. 

These epithets are applied to such 
as attempt at finery by improper means. 
The FINICAL is insignificantly fine; 
the SPRUCE is laboriously and art- 
fully fine ; tho FOPPISH is fantasti- 
cally and affectedly fine. The finical 
is said mostly of manners and speech ; 
the spruce is said of the dress ; the /op- 
pish^ of dress and manners. 

A finical gentleman clips his words 
and screws his body into as small a 
compass as possible to give himself the 
air of a delicate person : a spruce gen- 
tleman strives not to have a fold wrong 
in his frill or cravat, nor a hair of his 
head to lie amiss : a foppish gentleman 
seeks by extravagance in the cut of his 
clothes, and by the tawdriness in their 
ornaments, to render himself distin- 
guished for finery. A little mind, full 
OTOoneeit of itself, will lead a man to be 
finical: a vacant mind that is anxious 
to be pleasing will not object to the 
emplopkient of rendering the person 
spriicn: a ^ddy, vain mind, eager after 
applaike, impels a man to every kind 

At tie top of the building (Blenheim House) are 
seveifl cupolas and little turrets that have but an 
ill eVet, and make the building look at smctsjinkal 
an4 heavy Pora. 


Methinks 1 see thee spruce and line. 

With coat embroider’d richly shine. Swift. 

The learned, full of inward pride. 

The /bps of outward show deride.' Oat. 

FINITE, LIMITED. 

FINITE, from finis an end, is tho 
natural property of things; and LI- 
MITED, from limes a boundary, is the 
artificial property : the former is oppo- 
site only to tne infinite ; but the latter, 
which lies within the finite, is opposed 
to the unlimited or the infinite. This 
world is finite, and space infinite ; the 
power of a prince is limited. It is not 
in our power to extend the bounds of 
the finite, but the limited is mostly 
under our control. We are finite beings, 
and our capacities are variously limited 
either by nature or circumstances. 

Methinks this single consideration of tho pro- 
gress of a finite spirit to perfection will be sulHcient 
to extinguish all envy in inferior natures, and all 
contempt in superior. Addisoh. 

Those complaints u hich we are apt to make of 
onr limted capacity and narrow view, are just as un- 
reasonable as the childish complaints of our not 
being formed with a microscopic eye. Blaib. 

FIRE, HEAT, WARMTH, QLOW. 

In tho proper sense thesis words are 
easily distinguished, but not so easily 
in the improper sense ; and as the latter 
depends principally upon the former, it 
is not altogether useless to enter into 
some explanation of their physical 
meaning. 

FIRE is with regard to HEAT as 
the cause to the effect; it is itself an 
inherent property in some material 
bodies, and when in action communi- 
cates heat : fire is perceptible to us by 
the eye, as well as the touch ; heat is 
perceptible only by the touch : we dis- 
tinguish fire by means of the flame it 
sends forth, or by the changes which it 

roduces upon other bodies; but we 

iscover heat only by the sensations 
which it produces in ourselves. 

Heat and WARMTH differ princi- 
pally in degree ; the latter being a gentle 
degm of the former. The term heat 
is, however, in its most extensive sense, 
applioable to that universal principle 
which pervades all nature, animate and 
inanimate, and seems to vivify^ldie 
whole ; it is this principle which appears 
cither under the form of fire, or under 
the more commonly conceived form of 
heatt as it is generally understood, and 
as 1 have here considered it. Heat in 
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this limited sense is less active than fire, 
and more active than warmth: the 
former is produced in bodies, either by 
the violent action of fire, as in the boil- 
ing of water, the melting of lead, or the 
violent friction of two hard bodies ; the 
latter is produced by the simple expul- 
sion of cold» as in the case of feathers, 
wool, and other substances, which pro- 
duce and retain warmth. GLOW is a 
partial heat or warmth which exists, or 
is known to exist, mostly in the human 
frame ; it is commonly produced in the 
body when it is in its most vigorous 
state, and its nerves are firmly braced 
by the cold. 

From the above analysis the figura- 
tive application of these terms, and the 
grounds upon which they are so em- 
ployed, will be easily discerned. As 
^re is the strongest and most active 
priiiciple in nature, which seizes every 
thing within its reach with the greatest 
possible rapidity, genius is said to bo pos- 
sessed oifire, which Hies with rapidity 
through all the regions of thought, and 
forms the most lively images and com- 
binations ; but when fire is applied to 
the eye or the looks, it borrows its 
meaning from the external property of 
the flame, which is very aptly depicted 
in the eye or the looks of lively people. 
As heat is always excessive and mostly 
violent, those commotions and fermenta- 
tions of the mind which How from tho 
agitation of the passions, particularly of 
tho angry passions, arc termed heat. As 
warmth is a gentle and grateful pro- 
perty, it has with most propriety been 
ascribed to the affections. As glow is 
a partial but vivid feeling of tho body, 
so is friendship a strong but particular 
affection of the mind : hence tho pro- 
priety of ascribing a glow to friendship. 
Age damps the fire of tho poet. Dis- 
putants in the heat of tho contest are 
apt to forget all tho forms of f^ood 
breeding. A man of tender moral feel- 
ings speaks with warmth of a noble 
action, or takes a warm interest in tho 
concerns of the innocent and the dis- 
tressed. A youth in the full glow of 
friendship feels himself prepared to 
make any sacrifices in supporting the 
cause of his friend. 

That modera love ia no such thing, 

As what those ancient poets sing. 

Ayifre celestial, chaste, refin'd . S w irr. 

The heat of Milton's mind might be said to sub- 
Umate his laaming. Johmsok. 

1 feat 1 have pressed jou farther upon this occa< 


sion than was necessary; however, 1 know you will 
excuse my warmth in tho cause of a Mend. 

Mklmoth's Lettxrs or Cicxro to Cjusar. 

The firost-coucocted glebe 
Draws in abundant vegetable soul, 

Anii gathers vigour for tho coming yoar : 

A stronger glow sits on the lively cheek 

Of ruddy fire. Thomsom. 


FIRM, FIXED, SOLID, STABLE. 

FIRM, i’. Constancy. FIXED de- 
notes the state of being y/a’crf. SOLID, 
in Latin solidus, comes from solum the 
ground, which is the most solid thing 
existing. STABLE, v. Constancy. 

That is firm which is not easily 
shaken ; that is fixed which is fastened 
to something else, and not easily torn ; 
that is solid which is able to bear, anti 
does not easily give way ; that is stable 
which is able to make a stand against 
resi|^ance, or the effects of time. A 
pillar which is Jmn on its hwsQ, fixed to 
a wall made of solid oak, is likely to be 
stable. A man stands firm in battle 
who docs not flinch from tho attack : 
lie is fixed to a spot by tho order of his 
commander. 

In ot )» Jirm orb the baudu were rang d around, 

A cloud ufhcruun blacken'd all the ground. Pope. 

Uumov’d and silent, tho whole war they wait, 
Serenely dreadful, and vwjtx'd as fate. Pcpk. 

At thv age. 

Thou hiulit w'ithiu thy oolu tolid contents 
That might have ribbed the sides 'and plank'd the 
deck 

Of some flagged admiral. CoWfXR. 

Even tho eak 

Thrives by the rude cunnission of the storm, 
Frowning as if in his unconscious arm 
lie held the thunder: but the monarch owes 
His firm tlabiMy towliat he scorns. CoWRiB. 

In the moral sense, firmness is used 
only for tho purpose, or such actions os 
depend on the purpose ; fixed is used 
either fur the mind, or for outward cir* 
cumstances ; solid is applicable to things 
in general, in an absolute sense ; staJble 
is applicable to things in a relative 
senso. Decrees are more or loss firm, 
according to the souree from which they 
spring ; none are firm, compared witn 
those which arise from the will of tho 
Almighty : laws are fixed in proportion 
as they are connected with a constitution 
in which it is difficult to innovate. 
That which is solid is so of its own 
nature, but does not admit of degrees : 
a solid reason has within itself an ^de- 
pendent property, which cannot fie in- 
creased or diminished. That which is 
stable is so by comparison with that 
which is of less duration : the characters 

2 D 2 
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of some men are more stable than those 
of others ; youth will not have so stable 
a character as manhood. A friendship 
is Jlrm when it does not depend upon 
the opinion of others ; it is Jixed when 
the clioice is made and f^rounded in the 
mind ; it is solid when it rests on the 
only solid basis of accordancy in virtue 
and religion ; it is stable when it is not 
liable to decrease or die away with time. 

The man that’s resolute and just, 

Firm tu his princi)>les and trust. 

Nor hopes nor fears can blind. Walrh. 

Due Jin J laws, and the otlier arliitrary 
power. Ti.Mei.K. 

The older an author is, commonly the more $olid 
he is und the greater toller of truth. Howell. 

The prosperity of no man on earth is ttable and 
assured. IIlaih. 


FIT, APT, MKKT- 

FIT (v. Becoming) is either an ac- 
quired or a natural property ; APT, in 
Latin apt us. from the Greek arrTM to 
connect, is a natural property ; MEET, 
from to mete or measure, signifting 
measured, is a moral (juality. A house 
is Jit for the act* immodution of the family 
according to the plan of the builder; 
the young mind is apt to receive either 
good or had impressions. Meet is a 
term of rare use, except in spiritual 
matters or in poetry : it is meet to offer 
our prayers to the supreme disposer of 
all things. 

Nur ln)ly rupture wanted they to praise 
Their Maker in fit strains pronounc’d or sung. 

MILTOK. 

If you hoar a wise sentence or an aot phrase com* 
niit it to your memory. Sm Henry Sidnst. 

My imaue, not imparted to the brute 
Whose fellowship ihereforo not unmeet for thee, 
Gootl reason was tiiou freely sliouldst dislike. 

Milton. 


TO FIT EQUIP, PREPARE, QUALIFY. 

To FIT (r. Fit, becoming) signifies 
to adopt means in order to make fit, and 
conveys the general sense of all the 
other terms ; they differ principally in. 
the means and circumstances oijitttf^ : 
to EQUIP is to Jit out by furnishing 
the ned^sary materials : to PREPARE, 
from the Latin preeparo, compounded 
of pres and paro to get beforehand, is 
to take steps for the purpose Jilting in 
future: to QUALIFY, from the Latin 
quaiijico, or qualis and facto, to make 
a thing os it should be, is to Jit or fur- 
nish \nth any requisites. 

To fit is employed for ordinary cases ; 


to equip is employed only for expedi 
tions : a house is Jilted up for the resi- 
dence of a family ; a vessel is equipped 
with every thing requisite for a voyage : 
to Jit may be for an immediate or a 
remote purpose: to prepare is for a 
remote purpose ; to Jit does not define 
the means ; to prepare requires for the 
most part, labour, time, and expense. 
A person Jits himself for taking orders 
when he is at the university: hepre* 
pares for an examination by going over 
what he has already learnt. 

Wilh long resounding cries they urge the train, 

'I'ojit the ships and launch into the main. Pop*. 

The religious man is equipped for the storm as 
nell us the c^lm in this dubious navigation of life. 

I)l.AIR« 

Automedon and Alcinous prepare 

Til* immortal couisers und the radiant car. Pope. 

To fit is said of every thing, both in 
a natural and a moral sense : to qualify 
is used only in a moral sense. Fit is 
employed mostly for ac(|uiremcnts which 
arc gained by physical exertions ; qiui~ 
lify for those which are gained by intel- 
lectual e.xertion : a youth fits himself 
for a mechanical business by working 
at it ; a youth qualifies him.self for a 
profession by following a particular course 
of studies. 

The next morning I perceived Ids sisters mighty 
busy in fitting out Muses for the fair. (ior.osMiTH. 

“ lie that cannot live well to-day,” says Marti.al, 
** utill be less qualified to Hve well to-morrow.” * 

.Tohnson. 

TO FIT, SUIT, ADAPT, ACCOMMO- 
DATE, ADJUST. 

FIT signifies to make or he fit {v^Be- 
coming). SUIT signifies to make or he 
suitable (v. To agree). ADAPT, from 
aptus fit, signifies to make fit for a 
specific purpose. ACCOMMODATE 
signifies to make commodious {v. Com- 
modious). ADJUST signifies to make 
a thing just as it is desired to be. 

To fit, in the transitive sense, is to 
make of like proportions, so that one 
thing may join with another as it ought ; 
as to fit one board to another ; to fit 
clothes to the body : to suit is to make 
things agreeable to each other, and is 
mostly applied to moral objects : as to 
suit ones actions or language to the 
occasion. 

Then meditates the mark ; and couching l<r* 

Fin the sharp arrow to the well-strung Imw. Pove. 

SuU the word to the action, and the action to the 
word, with this special observance, that you oversteft 
uot the mmlesty of nature. SHAKspyAav 
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Fit may likewise be figuratively ap- 
plied to moral objects, in the sense of 
making one object fit fur another: as 
to fit a person by his education for a 
particular walk of life ; to fit the mind 
for the reception of truth. 

Tho next difficulty whs in Jilting me with purU. 
a» almost every character was in kivjiing. 

tiOLUSMlTH. 

In the intransitive sense, these words 
have picciscly tho same distinction : as 
the shoe Jits^ or fits the foot, which is 
made to the same size; things suit 
which agree in essential qualities or 
produce an agreeable ellect when placed 
together; as furniture is made to suit. 

of parts was what cunstitutod the Iu\eli- 
ncs'i ut'iorm, the actual employment of them would 
undoubtedly greatly augment it. Uukkk. 

Her purple habit sits with such a grace 
Uti her smooth slnjulder, and so suits her face. 

Duyuen. 

In the moral sense, tho fitness of 
things is what we term just, right, or 
decent: that which suits falls in with 
our ideas and feelings. 

Nor Jits it to prolong the feast 
Tkneless, indecent, but retire to rest. Pops. 

Ill suits it now Uic joys of love to know, 

Too deep my anguish, and too wild my woe. Pope. 

To adapt is a species of fittvig ; to 
accommodate is a species of suiting; 
both applied to tho moral actions of 
conscious beings. Adaptation is an act 
of the judgment ; accommodation is an 
act of the will : we adapt by an exercise 
of discretion ; we accommodate by a ma- 
nagement of the humours : an adapta- 
f/o 72 does not interfere with our interests ; 
but an accommodation always supposes 
a sacrifice : we adapt our language to 
the understandings of our hearers ; we 
accommodate ourselves to the humours 
of others. The mind of an infinitely 
wise Creator is clearly evinced in the 
world, by the universal adaptation of 
means to their ends : a spirit of accom- 
modation is not merely a characteristic 
of politeness : it is of sulficient import- 
ance to bo ranked among the Christian 
duties. 

It iii in hU power bo to adapt one thing to an- 
other. at to fulill hit prumite of making all thingt 
work together for good to thote who love him. 

Hr. AIR. 

It it an old obtervatiun which h<it bf^n made of 
politiciant, who would rather ingratiate themtelvet 
with llioir tovereigii. than promota his r al service, 
that they accommodate their counsels to hit iiiclinn- 
tiuns. Anoiiioir. 

Accommodate and adjust are both 
applied to the affairs of men which re- 


quire to be kept, or put, in right order : 
but the former implies the keeping as 
well as putting in order ; the latter 
simply the putting in order. Men*ac- 
commodate each other, that is, make 
things commodious for each other; but 
they tuljust things either for themselves 
or for others. Thus they accommodate 
each other in pecuniary matters; or 
they adjust the ceremonial of a visit. 
Accommodate likewise always supposes 
a certain sacrifice or yielding on the 
part of the person accommodating for 
the convenience of the person accommo- 
dated. On this ground wo may say 
that a difference is either accommodated 
or adjusted : for it is aiTommodatedt in- 
asmuch as the parties yield to each other 
so as to make it commodious to both ; 
it is adjusted, inasmuch as that which 
was wrong is set right. 

When things w’orn tlius far adjusted towards a 
peace, all otlter diirureuccs w'urc mdou accommoiuited. 

Anniiiev. 

TO FIX, FASTKN, STICK. 

FIX (v. To fix, settle) is a generic 
term; FASTEN, t. e, to make fust, 
and STICK, i. e. to make to stick, are 
but modes of fiixifig : we fix whatever 
wo make to remain in a given situation ; 
we fasten if we fix it firmly : we stick 
when wc fix a thing by means of stick- 
ing, A post is yixed in the ground ; it 
is fastened to a wall by a nail ; it is 
stuck to another board by means of glue. 
Shelves arc fixed: a horse va fastened 
to a gale : bills are stuck. What is 
fixed may be removed iu various ways : 
what IS fastened is removed by main 
force : what is stuck must bo separated 
by contrivance. 

On mules and dogs the infeetinn first began. 

And last the veiiguful urriiwsyi.rVi iu man. Pope. 

As the IxiM hound that gives tho lion chase, 

W'ith beating bosom, and with eager pace. 

Hangs on his haunch, or fastens on his heels, 
Guards as he turns, and circles as he wheels. Pope, 

Some lilies more moving than the rest. 

Stuck to the point that pierc’d her breast. Swipt. 

TO FIX, SETTLE, ESTABLISH. 

FIX, in Latin fixi perfect of figo, 
and in Greek signifies simply to 

make to keep its place. SETTLE, 
which is a frequentative of set, signifies 
to make to sit or be at rest. ESTA- 
BLISH, from the Latin stabilis, signi- 
fies to make stable or keep its ground. 

Fi.v is the general and indefinite 
term : to settle and estahluh arc to Hx 
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btrongly. Fix and settle are applied 
cither to material or spiritual objects, 
estafflish only to moral objects. A post 
may be fixed in the ground in any 
manner, but it requires time for it to 
settle, A person may either fix him- 
self, settle himself, or establish himself: 
the first case refers simply to his taking 
up liis abode, or choosing a certain 
spot; the second refers to his perma- 
nency of stay ; and the third to the 
business which he raises or renders per- 
manent. 

Hell heard the inaufferable uoiae, hell «:iw 
lleuv'n running from heuv'n, an«l would have lied 
Aflrightod ; but that fate hodytVd too deep 
Her dark foundationa. Milton. 

Wa>mM In the bruin the bra/en weapon Uea, 

And khiidea eternal settle o’er his eyes. FuPX. 

Tile same distinction exists between 
these words in their farther application 
to the conduct of men. We may fix one 
or many points, important or unimport- 
ant, — it is a mere act of the will ; wc 
settle many points of importance; it is 
an act of deliberation : thus we fix the 
day and hour of doing a thing ; we 
settle the affairs of our family : so like- 
wise to fix is properly the act of one ; 
to settle may be the joint act of many 
thus a parent fixes on a business for his 
child, or he settles the marriage con- 
tract with another parent. 

While wavering councils thus his mind engage, 
l•'lllctutlteM in doubtful thought tho Fyliuu sage. 

To j»tin the host or to the gen’ral haste, 

LJuhatiiig lung, he fixes on the last. Pops. 

Justice submitted to what Abra pleas’d; 
tier will alone could settle or revoke, 

Ami law yfi\9 fixed by whut she latest s|K}kc. 

Pkior. 

To fix and settle are personal acts, 
and the objects are mostly of a private 
nature : but establish is an indirect ac> 
tion, and the object mostly of a public 
nature : thus we fix our opinions ; we 
settle our minds ; or we afe instrumental 
in establishing laws, institutions, and 
*.he like. It is much to be lamented 
that any one should remain unsettled 
in his faith ; and still more so, that the 
best form of faith is not universally 
established, 

A pamphlet that talks of slavery, France, and the 
pretender ; they desire no more ; it w'ill settle tho 
wavering and confirm the doubtful. Buhkx. 

I would establish but onn general rule to be ob- 
served in all conversation, wdiich is this, that " men 
should not talk to please themselves, but Uiose that 
hear them,” Stsblk. 

TO FIX, D£TEKM1N£, SETTLE, 
LIMIT. 

To FIX (r. To /f,r, settle) is here the 


general term; to DETERMINE (v. 
To decide) ; to SETTLE {v. To fix ) ; 
to L1M(T iv. To bound) are here 
modes of fixing. They all denote the 
acts of conscious agents, but differ in 
the object and circumstances of the 
action: we may fix any object by any 
means, and to any point, wo may /a? 
material objects or spiritual objects, we 
may fix either by means of our senses, 
or our thoughts ; but we can determine 
only by means of our thoughts. To fix^ 
in distinction from the rest, is said in 
regard to a single point or a line ; but 
to '^determine is always said of one or 
more points, or a whole : we fix where 
a thing shall begin ; but we determine 
where it shall begin, and where it shall 
end, which way, and how far it shall 
go, and the like : thus, we may fix our 
eye upon a star, or we fix our minds 
upon a particular branch of astronomy ; 
hut we determine the distance of the 
heavenly bodies, or the specific gravity 
of bodies, and the like, upon philoso- 
phical principles. 

In a rotund, whether it be a building or a planta- 
tion, you cun no where jSa u boundary. Buhke. 

Ood, who did determine tlie time auJ place for the 
JewUh talxTiiuclo iiud temple wuriihip, hath not 
prescribed the same circumBtances fur tlio ('hnatian 
eervico. Falknkr. 

So in respect to other objects, to fix is 
a positive and immediate act ; as to 
fix the day, hour, or minute, &c. • to de- 
termine rec^uircs consideration ; as to 
determine times and seasons, or modes 
of doing things, and the like. 

^ Your first cure must bo to acejuire the power of 
fixing your thoughts. Blair. 

More particularly to determine the proper season 
for grammar; 1 do nut see how it can bo nnidu 
study, but as an introduction to rhetoric. Looks 

Determine is to settle as a means U 
the end; wo commonly determine al. 
subordinate matters, in order to settle 
a matter finally : thus, the determina- 
tion of a single cause will serve to settle 
all other differences. The determina- 
tion respects the act of the individual 
who fixes certain points and brings 
them to a term ; the settlement re- 
spects simply the conclusion of the 
affair, or the termination of all dispute 
and question. 

One had liettcr settle on a way of life that is not 
the very best we might have chosen, than grow old 
wiihout determining our choice. Addison 

Religion settles the pretensions and otherwise In- 
tel luring interests of mortal men. Addison. 

To determine and limit both signify 
iofix boundaries ; but to determine or 
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fix a term to a thing, respects such 
boundaries or terms as are formed by 
the nature of things : to limit is the act 
of a conscious agent ; a question is de- 
termined by removing the doubt; the 
price is limited by law, or the command 
of the magistrate, or the agreement of 
the parties. 

No sooner have they climbed that hill which thus 
determines their view at a dibtancu, but a new pros- 
jMTct is opened. Atterbubv. 

iluw can we bind or limit his deert'e 
Dy what our ear has heard or eye may see ? Prior. 

TO FLAG, DROOP, LANGUISH, E^. 

To FLAG is to hang down loosHke 
DROOP. V. 'To /«//. To LAN- 
GUISH is to become or continue lan- 
guid (r. Faint), To PINE, from the 
German pein pain, is to be or continue 
in pain. 

In the proper application, nothing 
flags but that which can bo distended 
and made to flutter by the wind, as the 
leaves of plants when they are in watit 
of water or in a weakly condition ; 
hence figuratively the spirits are said to 
flag : notliing is said to dro(yp but that 
the head of which flags or drops ; the 
snowdrop droops^ and flowers will ge- 
nerally drool) from excess of drought or 
heat: the spirits in the same manner 
are said to droop, which expresses more 
than to flag ; the human body also 
droops when the strength fails : lan- 
guish is a still stronger expression than 
droop, and is applicable principally to 
persons; some languish in sickness, 
some in prison, and some in a state of 
distress : to pine is to be in a state of 
wearing pain which is mostly of a 
mental nature ; a child may pine when 
absent from all its friends, and suppos- 
ing itself deserted. 

It it variety which keeps alive desire, which would 
othcrwiseylap. South. 

Shrunk with dry famine, and with tolla declin’d. 

The drooping body will desert the mind. Pore. 

Huw finely hat the poet told ut that the tick per- 
sons langtdshed under lingering and incurable dit 
tem{)ers. Aooisom. 

From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
Thiur soft ethereal warmth, tliere to pine, 
Immoveably infix’d. Milton. 

FLAME, BLAZE, FLASH, FLAKE, 
GLARE. 

FLAME, in Latin flammat from the 
Greek ^Xeyoi to burn, signifies the lu- 
minous exhalation emitted from fire. 
BLAZE, from the German blasen to 
blow, signifies e^fleme blown up, that 


is, an extended flame: FLASH and 
FLARE, which are but variations of 
flame, denote different species of flame ; 
the former a sudden flame, the second a 
dazzling, unsteady flame. Glare, which 
is a variation of glow, denotes a glowing, 
that is a strong flame^ that emits a 
strong light: a candle burns only by 
flame, paper commonly by a blaze, gun- 
powder by a flash, a torch by a flare, 
and a conflagration by a glare. 

His lightning your rebellion shall confound. 

And hurl ye hcmiloug^arntny to the ground. Porip. 

Swift as a flood of fire when storms arise 

Floats the wide field, and hlaxet to the skies. Poes. 

Full tlfly guards ent\\Haming pile attend. 

Whose umber'd arms, uy fits, ilxiek Jlas/ies send. 

Pope. 

Have we not seen round llritain’s peopled sliure. 
Her useful sons exchang'd for useless ore, 

.’Ni eii all her triumphs but destruction haste, 
Likey/artnp tapers brightening us they waste. 

Goldsmitb. 

Ev’ii in the height of noon oppress'd, the sun 
Sheds, weak and blunt, his wide refracted ray, 
W'heneu glaiing oft. with many a broaden'd orb 
He nights the uutiuns. T dOMSON. 

FLAT, LEVEL. 

FLAT, in German flach, is connected 
with plait, broad, and that with the 
Latin latus, and Greek TrXarvf. LEVEL, 
in all probability from libella and libra 
a balance, signifies the evenness of a 
balance. Flat is said of a thing with 
regard to itself; it is opposed to tho 
round or protuberant; level as it re- 
spects another thing ; it is opposed to tho 
uneven : a country is flat which has no 
elevation ; a country is level as con- 
trasted with that which is mountainous, 
or a wall is level with the roof of u 
house when it rises to the height of the 
roof. 

AJlat cau hardly look well on paper. 

CuuNTEHs or Hertford. 

The face of Switzerland is in general lo rooun- 
tainoui, that even the parts of it accounted level, 
abound with emiuencos which in other countries 
would be calle<i mounlains. Guthrie. 

In the moral application they differ 
too widely to render comparison neces- 
sary, 

FLATTERER, SYCOPHANT, PARA- 
SITE. 

FLATTERER, v. To adulate, SY- 
COPHANT, in Greek evKo^avrrit, 
signified originally an informer on the 
matter of figs, but has now acquired the 
meaning of an obsequious and servile 
person. PARASITE, in Greek irapa 
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aiTOQy from Trapa and airoq corn or meat, 
originally referred to the priests who 
attended feasts, but it is now applied 
to a* hanger-on at the tables of the 
great. 

Tlie flatterer is one who flatters by 
words ; the sycophant and parasite is 
thei'efore always a flatterer^ and some- 
thing more, for the sycophant adopts 
every mean artifice by which he can 
ingratiate himself, and the parasite 
submits to every degradation and servile 
ooraplianeo by which he can obtain his 
base purpose. These terms differ more 
in the object than in the means : the 
former having general purposes of fa- 
vour ; and the latter particular and still 
lower purposes to answer. Courtiers 
may be sycophants in order to be well 
with their prince, and obtain prefer- 
ment ; but they are seldom parasites, 
who are generally poor and in want of a 
meal. 

Flatteren arc the boaom eiicinlf'H i>f 

South. 

By a rcvalution in the state, the iawiruig ti/co- 
phnnt of yesterday is converted into tlie uu.stcre cri* 
tick of the present hour, Burke. 

Tlie flrst of pleasures 
Were to bo rich myself; but next to this 
1 hold it best to be a parasite, 

And feed upon the rich. Cumberland. 

FLEXIBLE, PLIABLE, PLIANT, 
SUPPLE. 

FLEXIBLE, in L^itin flexibilis, from 
flecto to bend, signifies able to be bent, 
PLIABLE signifies able to be plied or 
folded: PLIANT signifies literally 
plying, bending, or folding. SUPPLE, 
in French souple, from the intensive 
syllabic suh and ply, signifies very 
pliable* 

Flexible is used in a natural or moral 
sense; pliable in the familiar sense 
only ; pliant in the higher and moral 
application only : what can be bent in 
any degree as a stick is flexible ; what 
can be bent as wax, or folded like cloth, 
is pliable. Supple, whether in a proper 
or a figurative sense, is an excess of 
pliability ; what can be bent backward 
and forward, like osier twig, is supple. 

In the moral application, flexible is 
indetlnito both in degree and applica- 
tion ; it may be greater or less in point 
of degree: whereas joliant supposes a 
great uegree of pliability ; and supple^ 
ness, a great degree of ^iancy or p/ia- 
bility ; it applies likewise to the outward 
actions, to the temper, the resolution, or 


the principles; but pliancy is applied 
to the principles, or the conduct de- 
pendant upon those principles ; supple^ 
nessio the outward actions and behaviour 
only. A temper ia flexible which yields 
to the entreaties of others; the person 
or character is pliant when it is formed 
or moulded easily at the will of another ; 
a person is supple who makes his ac- 
tions and his manners bend according 
to the varying humours of another : the 
first belongs to one in a su])erior station 
who yields to the wishes of the applicant ; 
th||^o latter belong to equals or infe- 
riA^ho yield to the intliience of others. 
Flexibility is frequently a weakness, 
but never a vice ; it always consults the 
taste of others, sometimes to its own 
inconvenience, and often in opposition 
to its judgment: pliancy is often both 
a weakness and a vice ; it always yields 
for its own pleasure, though not always 
in opposition to its sense of right and 
wrong : suppleness is always a vice, but 
never a weakness ; it seeks its gratifi- 
cation to the injury of another by 
flattering his passions. Flexibility is 
Opposed to firmness ; pliancy to steadi- 
ness ; suppleness to rigidity. 

Forty-four is an age at which the miml begins less 
easily to admit new coalldence, and the will to grow 
\csh flexible. Johnson. 

As fur the bending and forming the mind, wo 
should doubtless do our utmost to render it pliable, 
and by no means stiff and refractory. Bacon. 

The Aiiure is pliant and ductile. Johnson. 

He that was not supple enough for a court, was 
far too haughty for popularity. Lord Obfokd. 

TO FLOURISH, THRIVE, PROSPER. 

FLOURISH, in French fleurir, flch 
rissant, Latin floresco or floreo, from flos 
a flower, is a figure of speech borrowed 
from the action of flowers which grow 
in full vigour and health. THRIVE 
signifies properly to drive on. PROS- 
PER, in Latin prosper, prosperus, 
compounded of pro and spero, to hope, 
signifies to be agreeable to the hopes. 

To flourish expresses the state of 
being that which is desirable : to thrive, 
the process of becoming so. In the 
proper sense, flourish and thrive are 
applied to vegetation: the former to 
that which is full grown ; the latter to 
that which is in the act of growing: 
the oldest trees are said to flourish, 
which put forth their leaves and fruits 
in full vigour ; young trees thrive when 
they increase rapidly towards their full 
growth. 
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The spirv myrtle with unwitheriu); leaf 

Shines there iind Jlunrishfts. CowPXR. 

Some clothe the soil that feeds them, far dilFiised 
And lowly cre«>piug, modest and yet fair. 

Like virtue, thriving most where little seen. 

COWPKR. 

Flourish and thrive are taken like- 
wise in the moral sense; prosper is 
employed only in this sense: flourish 
is said either of individuals or commu- 
nities of men ; thrive and prosper only 
of individuals. To flourish is to be in 
full possession of powers, physical, in- 
tellectual, and incidental; an author 
flourishes at a certain period ; an insti- 
tution flourishes ; literature or trade 
flourishes ; a nation flourishes. To 
thrive is to carry on one’s concerns to 
the advantage of one’s circumstances; 
it is a term of familiar use for those 
who gain by positive lal)our : the. in- 
dustrious tradesman thrives. Toprosper 
is to bo already in advantageous cir- 
cumstances : men prospt^r who accumu- 
late wealth agreeably to their wishes, 
and beyond their expectations. 

There have been tinicHin uhioh no power has been 
brought .so low us France. Few have war Jtouri shed 
in greater glory. Uvkkk. 

Kvory thriving graxier can think himself but ill 
dealt with, if within his own country he is not 
courted. South. 

lletlmos inure yourself to examine how your estate 
prospers. Wxwtwoiith. 

TO FLOW, STREAM, GUSH. 

FLOW, in Latin fluo, and Greek 
/3Xvw or to be in a ferment, is in 
all probability connected with ptm, which 
signifies literally to flow. STREAM, 
in German strnmen, from riemen a 
thong, signifies to run inaline. GUSH, 
like the German giessen^ &c., signifies 
to run out in great quantities, to pour 
out with force. 

Flow is here the generic term ; the 
two others are specific terms, expressing 
different modes : water may flow either 
in a large body or in a long but narrow 
course; the stream in a long narrow 
course only : thus, waters flow in seas, 
rivers, rivulets, or in a small pond; 
they stream only out of spouts, or small 
channels: they flow gently or otber- 
jvise; they stream gently; but they 
zush with violence : thus, the hXotA flows 
from a wound which comes from it in 
any manner ; it streams from a wound 
when it runs as it were in a channel ; it 
flushes from a wound when it runs with 
impetuosity, and in as large quantities 
as the cant]^ adir..wi. 


Down his wnn check a briny ioxwnijlows. ropic. 

Firea stream in lightning from his sanguine eyes. 

Pop*. 

Sunk in his sad crjmpaniona' arms he lay. 

And in short pautings sobb'd his soul away • 
(Like some vile worm extended on the ground), 
While his life’s iovscai gush'd trom out the wound. 

Topic. 

FLUCTUATE, WAVER. 

FLUCTUATE, in Latin fluctuatus 
participle of fluctuo, from fluctus a wave 
signifies to move backward anrl forward 
like a wave. To WAVER is a fre- 
quentative of to wave, which is formed 
from the substantive wave^ and signifies 
the same. 

To fluctuate conveys the idea of strong 
agitation ; to waver, that of constant 
motion backward and forward : when ap- 
plied in the moral sense, to fluctuate 
designates the action of the spirits or 
the opinions ; to tvaver is said only of 
the will or opinions : he who is alter- 
nately merry and sad in cpiick succes- 
sion is said to be fluctuating ; or he W'ho 
has many opinions in cjuicK succession 
is said to fluctuate ; but he who cannot 
form an opinion, or come to a resolution, 
is said to waver. 

The tempter, but with ahuw of zeal iiud lovo 
To inun, and iudiguution at his wrong, 

New purls puts uu, and ns to passion mov'd 
Fluctuates disturbed. Miltoh. 

Let a mnu, without trepidation or wavering, pro- 
ceed in discharging his duty. ISi.aik. 

FLUID, LIQUID. 

FLUID, from fluo to flow, signifies 
that which from its nature Hows ; LI- 
QUID, from liquesco to melt, signifies 
that which is melled. Thc.se words may 
be employed as epithets to the same 
objects ; but they have a distinct ollico 
which they derive from their original 
meaning : when wc wish to represent a 
thing as capable of pas.sing along in a 
stream or current, wc sliould denominate 
it a fluid; when we wish to represent it 
as passing from a con;'oaled to a dis- 
solved state, we should name it a liquid : 
water and air are both represented as 
fluids from their general property of 
flowing through certain spaces ; hut ice 
when thawed becomes a liquid and 
melts; melted lead is also termed a 
liquid: the humours of the animal 
b<xly, and the juices of trees, vtre fluids ; 
wbat we drink is a liquid as opposed to 
what we eat, which is solid. 

As when the fig’s prest Juice, infus'd in cream, 

To cunls coagulates the liquid stream. 

Sudden the^uids fix, the parts cumblne. Fbrx. 
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Then thrice the raven rends the liquid air. 

Its croaking notes proclaim the settled fair. 

Dbtoxk. 

•TO FOLLOW, SUCCEED, ENSUE. 

FOLLOW, in Saxon folgean^ Danish 
volgeriy is probably connected with the 
German ivandpln to {ro, the English 
wander^ and the Greek tXieoi to draw. 
SUCCEED is in Latin succedo ohm- 
pounded of sub and cedo to walk after. 
ENSUE, in French erisuivre^ Latin in- 
sequoTt signifies to follow close upon 
the back or at the heels 

Follow and succeed is said of persons 
and things ; ensue things only : follow^ 
in respect of persons, denotes the going 
in order, in a trace or line ; succeed de- 
notes the going or beiiig in the same 
place immediately after another : many» 
persons may follow one another at the 
same time ; but only one individual pro- 
perly succeeds another. Follow is taken 
literally for the motion of the physical 
body in relation to another ; succeed is 
taken in the moral sense for taking the 
pla(;o of another: people follow each 
other in a procession, or one follows 
another to the grave ; a king succeeds 
to a throne, or a son succeeds to the 
inheritance of his father. To follow 
may also he to go in the same course, 
though not at the same time, as to 
follow a person to the grave in the 
sense of dying after him : to succeed is 
always to go in tlie place of another 
whether living or dead, as one minister 
of state succeeds another, or a son 
succeeds his father. 

If 11 mnn of :i goiid genius for fatilo were to repre- 
sent the iiatuie uf pleiisiu'e and pain in tliut way of 
writing, he would probably join tliem together after 
siicli a miiiinei- that it would lie im|K)ssible for the one 
tO(>oine into any place, without followed by 
the other. Addison. 

One sorrow never comes, but brings an heir 
That may succeed as an inheritor. Shakspearc. 

Persons may follow things, hut things 
only succeed things : as to follow a rule, 
or follow a course of conduct. 

'* Now, now,” said ho, ” niy son, no more delay, 

1 yield, I follow where Ileav’n shows the way,” 

DBYnSN. 

TofolloWt in relation to things, is said 
either simply of the order in which they 
go, or of such as go by a connexion be- 
tween them ; to succeed implies simply 
to take the place after another ; to etisue 
is to follow by a necessary connexion : 
as in a natural tempest one wave of the 
follows another in rapid succession, 
so in the moral tempest of political re- 


volutions one mad convulsion is quickly 
succeeded\sf another : nothing can ensue 
from popular commotions but bloodshed 
and misery. Follow is used in general 
propositions; ensue is used in specific 
cases : sin and misery follow each other 
as cause and effect ; quarrels too often 
ensue from the conversations of violent 
men who differ either in religion or 
politics. 

B(‘ kind, and follow mo no more. 

Fur caiv by right should go before. Uay. 

Ulysses hastens with a trembling heart. 

Before him steps, and bending draws the dart: 
Forth flow's the blood : an eager pang succeeds, 
Tydidcs mounts, and to the navy speeds. Pope. 

Nor deem Ibis day, this battle, all you lose } 

A day more black', a fate more vile ensues; 
Impetuous Hci'lor thunders at the wall, 

The hour, the spot, to coutpier, or to fall. Pock. 

TO FOLI.OW, PUKSUE. 

The idea of going after any object in 
order to reach or obtain it is common to 
these terms, but under different circum- 
stances : to FOLLOW (r. To follow) a 
person is mostly with a friendly inten- 
tion; to PURSUE {v. To continue) 
with a hostile intention ; a person fol- 
lows his fellow traveller whom he 
wishes to overtake ; the ollicers of jus- 
tice pursue the criminal whom they 
wish to apprehend : so likewise the 
huntsmen and hunters the dogs 
in the chase ; the dogs pursue the hare. 

Still close they follow, close the rear engage, 
iEneas storms, and Hector foams with rage. Pope. 

The same Rutilians, who with arms pursue 

The Trojan race, are tupial foes to you. Dryden. 

In application to things, follow is 
taken more in the passive, and pursue 
more in the active sense ; a man follows 
the plan of another, and pursues his own 
plan ; he follows his inclinations, and 
pursues an object. 

The felicity is when any one is so happy as to And 
out and follow what is the proper bent of his genius. 

Steele. 

Look round the habitable w’orld, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it pursue. 

Drydkn. 

TO FOLLOW, IMITATE. 

FOLLOW, V. To follow, succeed, 
IMITATE, in Latin imitatus participle 
of imito, from the Greek fitfisu to mimick, 
and ofioiog alike, signifies to do or make 
alike. 

Both these terms denote the regu- 
lating our actions by something tl^t 
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offers itself to us, o^s set before us ; 
Wt we follow that which is either in- 
ternal or external ; we imitate that only 
which is external : we either follow the 
dictates of our own minds or the sugges- 
tions of others ; but we imitate the con- 
duct of others : in regard to external ob- 
jects we follow either a rule or an ex- 
ample ; but we imitate an example only : 
we follow tho footsteps of our forefathers ; 
wc imitate their virtues and their per- 
fections ; it is advisable for young per- 
sons as closely as possible io follow the 
good example of those who are older 
and wiser than themselves; it is the 
bounden duly of every Christian to 
imitate the example of our blessed 
)Saviour to the utmost of his power. 

And i with tlin same greediness did seek. 

A*« water when I thirst, to swallow 
Which I did only learn that 1 niiKht know 
Those great examjdos which IJ^Muw now. 

Dknham. 

The world’s a school 
Of wrong, and what proficients swarm around 
We must, or imitate, or disapprove, 

Must list as their acooinplices or Ibeg. Yojno. 

To follow and imitate may botli he 
applied to that which is good or bad : 
the former to any action, but the latter 
only to the behaviour or the mode of 
doing anything: we may follow a 
person in his career of virtue or vice; 
we imitate his gestures, tone of voice, 
and the like. 

With Addison, the wits, his adherents and /o*- 
lowers, were certain to concur. Johnson. 

The imitators of Milton seem to place all tho 
excellency of that sort of writing in the use of uii« 
couth or antique words. Johnson. 

FOLLOWER, ADHERENT, PARTISAN. 

A FOLLOWER is one who follows 
a person generally; an ADHERENT 
is one who adheres to his cause; a 
PARTISAN is the follower of a party : 
the follower follows either the person, 
the interests, or the principles of any 
one ; thus the retinue of a nobleman, or 
the friends of a statesman, or the friends 
of any man's opinions, may be styled 
his followers ; but tho adherent is that 
kind of follower who espouses tho in- 
terests of another, as the adherents of 
Charles I. : a follower follows near or 
at a distance ; but the adherent is always 
near at hand ; the partisan hangs on or 
keeps at a certain distance : the fol- 
lower follows from various motives ; the 
adherent adheres from a personal mo- 
tive ; the partisan^ from a partial mo- 
tive ‘ Charles 1. had as many adherents 


as he had followers ; tho rebels had as 
many partisans as they hud adherents, 

Tlie ttiournfbl followers, with aggistant can*. 

The gn)aning nero to his chariot bear. Ftps. 

The ndigion in which IMpo lived and died was that 
of tlia church of Runic, to which in hig currespund- 
ence w'ilh Racine he profugges himself a ginceie ad~ 
Aerent. Johnhun. 

Thev (the Jacobins) then proceed in argument as 
if idl those who disapprove of their new abuses must 
of course be partisans of the old. UuaKK. 

FOLLY, FOOLERY. 

FOLLY is the abstract of foolisli, 
and characterizes tho thing ; FOOL- 
ERY the abstract of fool, and charac- 
terizes the person : we may commit an 
act of folly without being clmrgeablo 
with weakness or folly; but nune are 
guilty of fooleries who are not them- 
selves fools, either habitually or tempo- 
rarily: young people are perpetually 
committing follies if not under proper 
control ; fashionable people lay asid« 
one foolei'y only to take up another. 

This peculiar ill property has foUy, that it en- 
larges men’s ilesires while it lesseusUmir capacities. 

Sum II. 

If you are so much transimrted with tho siglit ot 
beautiful persons, to whut ecstucy would it r.iise you 
to behold the original beauty, uot tilled up with (lesh 
and bl(M>d, or varnished w’lth a fading mixture of 
colours, and tlie rest of mortal trifles and fooleries.^ 

Walsh. 

FOOD, DIET, REGIMEN. 

FOOD signifies the thing which one 
feeds upon, in Hdxon fode, low German 
f(kle or foder, Greek poruv, DIET, 
from diairato to live medicinally, signi- 
fies any particular mode of living. 
REGIMEN, in Latin regimen from 
rego, signifies a system or practice by 
rule. 

All these terms refer to our living, or 
that by which wo live : food is here the 
general term ; the others arc specific. 
Food specifies no circumstance ; what- 
ever is taken to maintain life itifood: 
diet is properly prescribed or regular 
food : it is the hard lot of some among 
the poor to obtain with difficulty food 
and clothing for themselves and their 
families; an attention to the diet of 
children is an important branch of their 
early education. Food is an unqualified 
term, applicable to either man or beast ; 
diet is applied to man only, not merely to 
individuals in the limited sense, but to 
the species in the sense of their daily 
and regular food. 
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Smith, in his History of Kerry, relates that a poor 
man in that country got a comfortable HubHiAtcnce 
fur hid family during a summer of famine out of an 
eagle's nest, l)y rubbing the eaglets of theiryi^nd. 

• Goldsmith. 

The d'u t of men in n state of nature must have 
been cuti fined utmost whully to the vegetable kind. 

liORKK. 

Food has also a figurative application 
which diet has not. 

The poison of other states (that is. bankruptcy') is 
ihc/eod of the new republic. Bvbkk. 

Diet and re^imeii are both particular 
modes of living ; but the former respects 
the quulity oij'ood ; the latter the quan- 
tity as well us quality : diet is confinctl 
to modes of taking nourishment ; regi- 
men often respects the abstinence from 
food, bodily exercise, and whatever may 
conduce to health : diet is generally the 
consequence of an immediate prescrip- 
tion from a physician, and during the 
period of sickness ; regimen commonly 
forms a rtjgular part of a man’s system 
of living : diet is in certain cases of such 
importance the restoration of a 
patient that a single deviation may 
defeat the hc>t medicine ; it is the mis- 
fortune of some people to bo troubled 
with diseases, from which they cannot 
get any exemption but by observing a 
strict regimen. 

Prolongation of life ia rather Ui be expected iVom 
atiited diets than fiom any coiiituoii regimen. 

Racon. 

I ahall always be able to entertain a friend of a 
pliiluKupliical regimen. .Shenstone. 

FOOL, IDIOT, BUFFOON. 

FOOL is doubtless connected with 
our word /out, in German faut, which 
is cither nasty or lazy, and the Greek 
0avXoc, which signifies worthless or 
good for nothing. IDIOT comes from 
the Greek ihtorric, signifying either a 
private person or one that is rude and 
unskilled in the ways of the world. 
BUFFOON, in French bouffbn, is in 
all probability connected with our wal’d 
beef, buffalo, and bull, signifying a 
senseless fellow. 

The fool is either naturally or arti- 
ficially a fool; the idiot is a natural 
fool ; the buffoon is an artificial fofd: 
whoever violates common sense in his 
actions is a fool ; whoever is unable to 
act according to common sense is an 
idiot ; whoever intentionally violates 
common sense is a buffoon. 

Thought’s the slave of life, and life’s time's fiiol. 

SUAMSPSABB 


Idiots are still iu request in most of the courts of 
Germany, where there is not a prince of any great 
‘magnitlcence who han not two or three dressed, dis- 
tinguished, undisputed fools iu his retinue. 

Addison. 

Homer has described a Vulcan that is a hnffoun 
among his gods, and a Thersites among his uiuituls. 

Addlsox. 


F(X)LHARDy, ADVENTUROUS, HASH. 

FOOLHARDY signifies having the 
hardihood of a fool. ADVENTUR- 
OUS signifies ready to venture. 
RASH is in German rvusch, which sig- 
nifies swift, and is connected with the 
Arabic rmschen to go swiftly. 

Foolhardy expresses more than the 
adventurous; and adventurous than 
rash. Tlie foolhardy man ventures in 
defiance of consequences ; the adven- 
turous man ventures from a love of the 
arduous and the bold ; the rash man 
ventures for want of thought : courage 
and boldness become foolhardihood 
when they lead a person to run a fruit- 
less risk ; an adventurous spirit some 
times leads a man into unnecessary 
difficulties ; but it is a necessary ac- 
companiment of greatness. There is 
not so much design, but there is more 
vioU»nce and impetuosity in rashness 
than in foolhardihood : the former is 
the consequence of an ardent temper 
which will admit of correction by the in- 
fluence of the judgment ; but the latter 
comprehends the perversion of both the 
will and the judgment. An inlidel is 
foolhardy, who risks his future salva- 
tion for the mere gratification of his 
pride ; Alexander was an adve?iturous 
prince, who delighted in enterprises in 
proportion as they presented difficul- 
ties ; ho was likewise a rash prince, as 
was evinced by his jumping into the 
river Cydnus while he was hot, and by 
his leaping over the wall of Oxydracoe 
and exposing himself singly to the 
attack of the enemy. 

If any yet be aofooUtardy, 

T’ ex|)ose themwlves to vain jeopardy. 

If thfy come wounded off and lame. 

No honour's got by such a maim. Bvtlbr. 

’Twas an old way of recreating, 

Which learned butchers called bearbaitiug, 

A bold advenCrous exiMcise. Butler. 

Whv wilt thou, then, renew the vain pursuit. 

And rashly catch at the forbidden frutt? Prior. 


TO FORBID, PROHIBIT, INTERDICT. 

The for in FORBID, like the Ger- 
man ver, is negative, signifying to bid 
not to do. The vro in PROHIBIT 
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and inter in INTERDICT, have both 
a similarly nejjative sense : the former . 
verb, from habeo to have, signifies to 
have or hold that a thing shall not be 
done, to restrain from doing ; the latter, 
from dico to say, signifies to say that a 
thing shall not be done. 

Forbid is the ordinary term ; prohibit 
is the judicial term ; interdict the moral 
terra. To forbid is a direct and per- 
sonal act; to prohibit is an indirect 
action that operates by means of ex- 
tended influence: both imply the ex- 
ercise of power or authority by any per- 
son ; hut t)ie former is more applicable 
to the power of private persons, and the 
latter to the authority of government. 
A parent forbids his child marrying 
when he thinks proper ; the government 
•prohibits the use of spirituous licjuors. 
Interdict is a species of forbidding ap- 
plied to more serious concerns, as to 
interdict the use of any one strong 
drink. To forbid or interdict are op- 
posed to command ; to prohibit^ to allow. 
As nothing is forbidden to Christians 
which is good and just in itself, so 
nothing is commanded that is hurtful 
and unjust. As no one is prohibited in 
our own country from writing that which 
can tend to the improvement of man- 
kind ; so on the other hand he is not 
allowed to indulge his private malignity 
by the publication of injurious person- 
alities. 

The father of Constantia wna ao incensed nt the 
father of Theodosius tlmt he forbade the koi» his 
house. Adwison. 

I think that all persons (that is, quacks) should be 
prohil.ited IVom curing their incurable patients, by 
act of parliument. Hawkssworth. 

It is not (o be desired that morality should be 
considered as interdicted to all future writers. 

Johnson. 

Forbid and interdict, as personal acts, 
are properly applicable to persons only, 
but by an improper application are ex- 
tended to things; prohibit, however, 
in the general sense of restraining, is 
applied with equal propriety to things 
as to persons . forbids us doing a 

thing ; law, authority, and the like, 
prohibit. 

Li .o's *pa.n fttrhids us to extend our pares. 

And stretch our lioi)e8 lte)ond our years. Cbksch. 

Other ambition nature interdicts. Yoxrsa, 

Pear prohibits endeavours by inftiting despair of 
success. Johnson. 

FORCE, VIOLENCE. 

Both these terms imply an exertion 
of strength ; but the former in a much 


less degree than the latter. FORCE 
(t». To compel) is ordinarily employed 
to supply the want of a proper will ; 
VIOLENCE, in Latin violentia, fvom 
vis, and the Greek fiia strength, is used 
to counteract an opposing will. The 
arm of justice must exercise force in 
order to bring offenders to a proper 
account ; one nation exercises violence 
against another in the act of carrying 
on war. Force is mostly conformable 
to reason and equity ; violence is always 
resorted to for the attainment of that 
which is unattainable by law. All who 
are invested with authority have occa- 
sion to use force at certain times to 
subdue the unruly will of those who 
should submit : violence and rapine are 
inseparable companions ; a nibber could 
not subsist by the latter without exer- 
cising the former. 

Our host expoU'd, what farther /orro cun stay 
The victor troops from univevsiu sway? Dryorn. 

He sees his distress to bo the immediate effect 
human violence or oppression ; and is obliged at 
the same time to consider it us a divine jndgraer' 

fij.AIK. 

In an extended and figurative appli- 
cation to things, these terms convey the 
same general idea of exerting strength. 
That is said tohave/orcc that acts with 
force; and that to have violence that 
acts with violence, A word, an expres- 
sion, or a remark, force or is forcible ; 
a disorder, a passion, a sentiment, has 
violence or is violent. Force is always 
something desirable ; tnolence is always 
something hurtful. We ought to listen 
to arguments which havo/orcc in them ; 
wo endeavour to correct the violence of 
all angry passions. 

It is much easier to keep ourselves void of resent- 
ment than tu restrain it fVum excess when it has 
gained admission ; for if roason, while her strength 
is yet entire, is unable to preserve her| dominion, 
what can she do u hen her enemy has in the least 
prevailed and wcakeneil her force. Holland. 

The mind, if dnlv cautions, may stand firm on 
the rock of tranquillity, but if she ruahiy forsake the 
siinimit she cun hc..ircely recover herself, but is hiir- 
rleil away downwards by her own passion with in- 
creusiug'viol^ce. Hui.land. 

FOllEFATHEUS, PROGENITORS, 
ANCESTORS. 

FOREFATHERS signifies omt fa- 
thers before us, and includes our im- 
mediate parents. PROGENITORS, 
from pro and gigno, signifies those 
begotten before us, exclusive of our im- 
mediate parents. ANCESTORS, con- 
tracted from anteceBSors or those going 
before, is said of those from whom we 
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are remotely descended. Forefathers 
is a partial and familiar term for the 
preceding branches of any family. 

paiiBed 8li);htlyover three or fotir of onr imme* 
diate furefatherg whom we knew by tradition. 

Addison. 

Progenitors is a higher term in the 
same sense, applied to families of dis- 
tinction : we speak of the forefathers of 
a peasant, but the progenitors of a 
nobleman. 

Each in Ids narrow cell for ever laid, 

Tho rude forifnthert of the hamlet sloep. Gray. 

II (rentlemiin. full of his illustrioug fu- 
iniiy, Hhoiild see tlieuhole line of hbi progmftors 
pnHH in review before liirn; with how many varying 
piiHNiuns would lie behold sh(‘|iherd8. soldiers, ]irinces, 
and beggars, walk in the prucus&iun of live thousand 
years 1 Addison. 

Forefathers and progenitors^ but par- 
ticularly the latter, are said mostly of in- 
dividuals, and respect the regular line 
of succession in a family ; aficestors is 
cmphiycd collectively as well as indi- 
vidually, and regards simply the order 
of succession : we may speak of the an- 
cestors of a nation as well as of any 
particular person. 

It is highly laudable to pay respect to men who 
me descendiHl fioiti worthy anentors. Addison. 

The term ancestor may also bo ap- 
jdied figuratively. 

O majestic nightl 

Naluro’s great unwtDf / Yovko. 

FOHEKUNNKH, PKECURSOH, MES- 
SENGER, II A R RINGER. 

FORERUNNER and PRECUR- 
SOR signify literally the same thing, 
namely, one running b( fore ; but the 
term forerunner is properly applied 
only to one who runs before to any spot 
to coniinuiiicate intelligence ; and it is 
figuratively applied to things which in 
their nature, or from a natural con- 
nexion, precede others ; precursor is 
only employed in this figurative sense ; 
thus imprudent speculations are said to 
be the forerunners of a man's ruin ; the 
ferment which took place in men’s 
minds was the precursor of the revo- 
lution. 

Loss of sight is the misery of life, and usually the 
forerunner of death. Scutth. 

Gospeller was a name of contempt given b^ the 
paylists to the Lollards, the puritans of early times, 
and the precttrieri of protesiantism. Johnson. 

MESSENGER signifies literally one 
bearing messages : and HARBINGER, 
firom the Teutonic herbinger, signifies a 


provider of a herberge or inn for 
princes. Both terms are employed for 
persons : but the messenger states what 
has been or is; the harhiriger an- 
nounces what is to be. Our Saviour 
was the messenger of glad tidings to all 
mankind ; the prophets were the har- 
bingers of the Messiah. A messenger 
may be employed on different offices ; a 
harbinger i.s a messenger who acts in a 
specific office. The angels are repre- 
sented ns messengers on different occa- 
sions. John the Baptist w'as the har- 
binger of our Saviour, who prepared 
the way of the Lord. They are botli 
applied figuratively to other objects. 

llis words are bondsi, his oaths nre oracles. 

His tears pure tnessengns sent from his heart. 

SlIAKbVEASE. 

Sin, and her shadow death ; and misery. 

Death’s Anr^inyer. Mit.ton. 

FORESIGHT, FORETHOUGHT, FORE- 
CAST, PREMEDITATION. 

FORESIGHT, from seeing before, 
and FORETHOUGHT, from thinking 
beforehand, denote the simple act of 
the mind in seeing a thing before it 
happens: FORECAST, from casting 
the thoughts onward, signifies coming 
at the knowledge of a thing beforehand 
hv means of calculation : PREMEDI- 
TATION, from meditate^ signifies ob- 
taining the same knowledge by force of 
meditating or reflecting deeply. Fore- 
sight and forethought are general and 
indefinite terms ; we employ them either 
on ordinary or extraordinary oc’casions ; 
but forethought is of the two the most 
familiar term ; forecast and premedita- 
tion mostly in the latter case : all busi- 
ness requires foresight ; state concerns 
require forecast . foresight and forecast 
respect what is to happen ; they are the 
operations of the mind in calculating 
futurity : prewtffiiVa/eo/i respects what is 
to be said or done ; it is a preparation of 
the thoughts and designs for action : 
by foresight and forecast we guard 
against evils and provide for contin- 
gencies; by premeditation we guard 
against errors of conduct. A man be- 
trays his want of foresight who docs 
not provide against losses in trade ; ho 
shows his want of forecast who does not 
provide against old age ; he shows his 
want of premeditation who acts or 
speaks on the impulse of the moment ; 
tne man, therefore, who does a wicked 
act without premeditation lessens his 
guilt. 
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The wary crane foreteea tt first, and sails 
Above the storm, and leaves the lowly vales. 

Dkvdik. 

Let liim forecast his work with timely care. 

Which else is huddled, when the skies are fair. 

Drtdin. 

The tongue may fail and faulter in her sudden ex- 
temporal expressions, but the pen having a greater 
advantage of premeditation is not so sulnect to 
error. Howell. 

FOREST, CHACE, PARK, 

Are all habitations for animals of 
venery ; but the forest is of the first 
maj^nitude and importance, it being a 
franchise and the property of the king ; 
the CHACE and PARK may be 
either public or private property. The 
forest is so formed of wood, and covers 
such an extent of ground, that it may 
be the haunt of wild beasts ; of this de- 
scription are i\\e forests in Germany : 
the chace is tin indc finite and open 
space that is allotted expressly for the 
mace of particular animals, such as 
deer ; the park is an inclosed space that 
serves for tlie preservation of domestic 
animals. 

TO FORETEL, PREDICT, PROPHESY, 
PROGNOSTICATE. 

To FORETEL, compounded of fore 
and tell; PREDICT from preff and 
dim ; PROPHESY, in Vrcnchprophe- 
tisert Latin prophetiso^ Greek Kpo<itrir(voit 
all signify to tell, expound, or declare 
what is to happen, and convey the idea 
of a verbal communication of futurity 
toothers; PROGNOSTICATE, from 
the Greek irpoyiviooKio to know before- 
hand, to bode or imagine to one’s self 
peforehand, denotes the action of feel- 
ing or knowing, rather than speaking of 
things to come. 

Foretel is the most general in its 
sense, and familiar in its application ; 
we tnixy foretel common events, although 
we cannot predict or prophesy any- 
thing important : to foretel is an ordinary 
gift ; one foretels by a simple calcula- 
tion or guess : to predict and prophesy 
are extraordinary gifts ; one predicts 
by a supernatural power real or sup- 
posed ; one prophesies by means of in- 
spiration. Men of discernment and 
experience easily foretel the events of 
undertakings which fall under their 
notice. The priests among the hea- 
thens, like the astrologers and con- 
jurors of more modem times, pretended 
to events that affected nations 

and empires. The gift of prophecy was 


one among the number of the suiter* 
natural gifts communicated to the pri- 
mitive Christians by the Holy Ghost. 

Above the rest, the sun, who never lies, ^ 

Foretels the change of weather in the skies. 

Drydkn. 

The consequences orsulfering tlie French tu esta- 
blish themselves in Scotland, are predicted uith 
great uccuiacy and discernment. Kobihtson. 

An ancient ungur prophesied (Vom hence, 

** BohoUl on Latin shores a foreign prince T* 

Drydks. 

Prediction^ as a noun, is employed for 
both the verbs foretel and predict ; it 
is, therefore, a term of less value than 
prophecy. We speak of a predictio7i 
ueing verified, and a prophecy ful- 
filled : the predictions of almanac- 
makers respecting the weather arc as 
seldom verified as the prophecies of 
visionaries and enthusiasts are fulfilled 
respecting the death of princes or the 
atfairs of governments. 

The predii turns of cold and long winters, hot and 
dry summers, are good to he known. Bacon. 

llo hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 

tSlIAMtPXA.'r. 

To prognosticate is an act of the un- 
derstanding; it is guided by outward 
symptoms as a rule ; it is only stimu- 
lated and not guided by outward ob- 
jects: a pbysicuin progtiosticates the 
crisis of a disorder by the symptoms 
discoverable in the patient. 

Who that should view the sni.ill 1)eginriings of 
Rome persons cuiihl imiigino or prognuslica'c thoae 
vast increases of fortune that have allerwardK loI> 
lowed them. South. 

FORGETFULNESS, OBLIVION. 

FORGETFULNESS characterizes 
the person, or that which is personal ; 
OBLIVION the state of the thing: the 
former refers to him y/\\o forgets ; the 
latter to that which is forgotten : -we 
blame a persion fi)r bis forgetfulness ; 
but we sometimes bury things in 
oblivion. 

I have read in ancient authors invitations to lay 
aside care and anxiety, and give a loose tu tiiat 
pleading forgetfulness wherein men put off their 
characters of business. Stexi.k. 

O'er all the rest, an undistinguished crew. 

Her wing of dce^iest shade oblivion drew. 

Falconer. 

TO FORGIVE, PARDON, ABSOLVE, 
REMIT. 

FORGIVE, compounded of the pri- 
vative for and give ; and PARDON^, in 
Frencu pardonnert compounded likewise 
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of the privative par or per and donner 
to give, both signify not to gl%e the 
punishment that is due, to relax from 
the rigour of justice in demanding re- 
tribution. Forgive is the familiar term ; 
pardon is adapted to the serious style. 
Individuals forgive each other personal 
ollcnces ; they pardon olTcnces against 
law and morals : the former is an act of 
Christian charity ; the latter an act of 
clemency : the former is an act that is 
confined to no condition ; the latter is 
peculiarly the act of a superior. He 
who has the right of being offended has 
an opportunity of forgiving the of- 
fender; ho who has the authority of 
punishing the offence may pardon. 

No more Achillea draws 
His conqu’rinK sw’ord in uny \»oinan's cause. 

The jjotis command me Xa forgive iho past. 

But let this first invasion be the last. Porf . 

A being who has nothing to par-lon in himself 
may rewar<l every man according to his works; l;ut 
he whose very bt>Mt actions must l>e seen with a grain 
of allowance, cannot lie too mild, moderate, and for- 
giving. Adoison. 

Pardon^ when compared with RE- 
MISSION, is the consequence of 
offence ; it respects principally the 
person offending ; it depends upon him 
who is offended; it produces reconci- 
liation when it is sincerely granted and 
sincerely demanded. Remission is the 
consequence of the crime ; it has more 
particular regard to the punishment; 
it is granted cither by the prince or 
magistrates ; it arrests the execution of 
justice. Remission, like pardon, is 
peculiarly applicable to the sinner with 
regard to his Maker. ABSOLUTION 
is taken in no other sense : it is the 
consequence of the fault or the sin, 
and properly concerns the state of the 
culprit; it properly loosens him from 
the tie with which he is bound ; it is 
pronounced either by the civil judge or 
the ecclesiastical minister; and it re- 
establishes the accused or the penitent 
in the rights of innocence. 

Bound in bis urn the blended luills he rolls, 

Abeolvet the just, and dooms the guilty soulju 

Brydkn. 

The soft Napwan race will soon repent 

Their auger, and remit the puuishment. Drydek 

FORM, FIGURE, CONFORMATION. 

FORM, in French forme, Latin 
forma, most probably from (popripa and». 

to l)|^ar, signifies properly the 
image borne or stamped. FIGURE 
(p. Figure) signifies tlie image feigned 
or conceived. CON FORMATION * in 


French conformation, in Latin confer* 
matio, from conform, signifies the 
image disposed or put together. 

Form is the generic term : figure and 
conformation are special terms. The 
form is the work either of nature or art ; 
it results from the arrangement of the 
parts : (he figure is the work of design : 
it includes the general contour or out- 
line : the conformation includes such a 
disposition of the parts of the body as is 
adapted for performing certain functions. 
Form is the property of every substance ; 
and the artificial form approaches 
Dearest to perfection, as it is most na- 
tural: the figure is the fruit of the ima- 
gination ; it is the representation of the 
actual that belongs to things ; it is 
more or less just as it approaches to the 
formoi the thing itself: conformation 
is said only with regard to animal 
bodies ; nature renders it more or less 
suitable according to the accidental con- 
currence of physical causes. The erect 
form of man is one of the distinguishing 
marks of his superiority over every 
other terrestrial being : the human 
figure when well painted is an object of 
admiration ; the turn of the mind is 
doubtless inlluenccd by the conforma- 
tion of the organs. A persons form is 
said to be handsome or ugly, common 
or uncommon ; bis figure to be correct 
or incorrect ; a conformation to be good 
or bad. Heathens have worshipped the 
Deity under various forms: matlie- 
matical figures are the only Xxmq figures 
with which we are acquainted: the 
craniologist affects to judge of charac- 
ters by the conformation of the skull. 

Matter, as wise lugiciunH sav, 

CuDiiot witliuut a form subsist ; 

And /urm, nuy 1 as well us they. 

Must fail if matter brings nu grist. Swirr. 

W hen CoesiMT was one of the masters of the Roman 
mint, he ulaced the Jigure of uu elephant upon the 
reverse of the pulilic money ; the word Ucesar signi- 
fying an elephant In the Punic language, Addison. 

As the conformation of their org.an8 is nearly the 
same in all men, so the manner of perceiving external 
objects is in all meu the same. Bukkk. 

Form and figure are used in a moral 
application, although conformation is 
not. We speak of adopting a form of 
faith, a form of words, a form of godli- 
ness; cutting a showy, a dismal, or 
ridiculous 

O ceremony 1 show me but thy worth. 

Art thou auglit else but place, degree, and form. 
Creating tear and awe in other men ? Shakspearb. 

Those who moke the greatest ^ure in most arts 
and sciences ore universally allowed to be of the 
British nation. Addison 
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TO FORM, FASHION, MOULD, SHAPE. 

To FORM is to put into a /om, 
which is here as before (v. Form) the 
generic term : to FASHION is to put 
into a particular or distinct /orwi to 
MOULD is to put into a set /orm to 
SHAPE is to form simply as it re- 
spects the exterior. As every thing re- 
spects a form when it receives existence, 
so to form conveys the idea of producing. 
When we wish to represent a thing as 
formed in any distinct or remarkable 
way. we may speak of it as fashioned. 
Gcid formed man out of the dust of the 
ground; he fashioned him after his 
ow n image. When wo wish to represent 
a thing us ybr/z/erf according to a precise 
rule, wo should say it was moulded; 
thus the habits of a man are moulded wX 
the will of a superior. When we wish 
to represent a thing as receiving the 
accidental qualities which distinguish it 
irt)m others, we talk oi shaping it: the 
potter shapes the clay; the milliner 
shapes a bonnet ; a man shapes his 
actions to the humours of another. 

llortio** Wiis intimate with h jirinre of the 
KuotinesH uiid humtiiiity imu^inablu ; uiid liin court 
wus jormed after hii example. t:$TKKLK. 

Ity the b(>st information that I could get of this 
matter, I am apt 1«) tiuuk that this prtuiigioiiM pile 
fh<fiioned into the shape it now hears by Me\eial 
tiHiN and iustniments, of wtiich they have n woti' 
d'-rful vaiiciy in this country. Addison. 

Ilow dare you, mother, entlless date demand. 

F<ir vesoela moulded by a nioital liund 7 Dkyden. 

Those which nature hath shaped with a great hcail, 
narrow breast, ami slioiiiders sticking out, seem 
much inclined to a consumption. Harvky. 

TO FORM, COMPOSE, CONSTITUTE. 

FORM (u. Form) is a generic and 
indefinite term, signifying to give a 
fjrni. To COMPOSE (v. To compose) 
and CONSTITUTE (i;. To constitute) 
are motles of forming. These words 
may be employed either to designate 
modes of action, or to characterize 
things. Things may be formed either 
by persons or things ; they are composed 
and constituted only by conscious 
agents: thus persons form things, or 
things /orwi one another : thus ynsform 
a circle, or the rcHection of the light 
after rain forms a rainbow. Persons 
compose and constitute: thus a musi- 
cian composes a piece of music, or men 
constitute laws. 

Toform^ in regard to persons, is simply 
to put into a form ; to compose is to put 
t igether into a form ; and to constitute 


is to make to stand together in a form 
to /orm, therefore, does not qualify the 
action: one forms a thing without de- 
fining how, whether at once or by de- 
grees, whclher with one or several ma- 
terials; to compose and constitute 'o.xo 
both modes of forming by the help of 
several materials, with device and con- 
trivance ; compose is said of that whieli 
only reiiuires to bo put together ; ro«- 
stitute of that to which a certain degree 
of stability must he given. Goi\ formed 
man, m^w for ms a cup or a vessel ; ho 
composes a book ; ho constitutes ofilces, 
bodies politic, and the like. 

The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit moiildn prepar'd, fiom wliich ho form'd 
Fiisi hi 8 own tools. Mir.TUN. 

Wordu 80 phrasing to U(h 1 as thoso which the .Son 
of <jud iiiiUNelf hath cumpottd, weio not poHSiible for 
men to frame. IIuokkr. 

TImm makes tlip constitHflon of a state and th(‘ duo 
distiihulion of its powers, a mutter of tiie most deli- 
cate and complirated skill. ItURKK. 

When employed to characterize things, 
form signifies simply to have a form^ bo 
it either simple or complex; compose 
and constitute arc said only of those 
things which have complex forms; 
the former ns re.spccting the material, 
the latter the essential parts of an ob- 
ject: thus wo may say that an object 
forms a circle, or a semicircle, or the 
segment of a circle : a society is com^ 
posed of individuals ; but law and order 
constitute the essence of society: so 
letters and syllables compose a word; 
but sense is e.ssential tu constitute a 
word. 

All animals of ihc same kind which form a so- 
ciety are more knowing tliun others, Addison 

Nor dill Israel ’ 8 ca]>Q 

Tir infection, when tlieir liurruw'd gtdd compon'd 
Thu calf in Driel. Milton. 

To receive and tu communicate assistance cifnatl- 
tute» the happiness of iminuu life. Johnson. 

FORM, CEREMONY, RITE, OBSERV- 
ANCE. 

FORM, V. Firm, figure, CERE- 
MONY, in Latin ceremonia, is sup- 
posed to signify the rites of Ceres. 
RITE, in Latin ritus, is probably 
changed from ratus, signifying a cus- 
tom that is esteemed. OBSERVANCE 
signifies the thing observed. 

All these terms are employed with 
regard to particular modes of action 
in civil society. Form is here, as in 
the preceding sections, the most general 
in its sense and application ; ceremony^ 
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ritet and observance^ are particular kinds 
of jorm^ suited to particular occasions^ 
Form, in its distinct application, respects 
all "determinate modes of acting and 
speaking, that are adopted by society at 
large, in every transaction of life ; cere- 
mony respects those forms of outward 
behaviour which are made the expres- 
sions of respect and deference ; rite and 
observance are applied to national cere- 
monies in matters of religion. A cer- 
tuirj form is requisite for the sake of 
order, method, and decorum, in every 
social liiaitc', N\hetlier in affairs of 
state, in a court of law, in a place of 
worship, or in the private intercourse of 
frieiuL,. So long as distinctions are ad- 
mitted in society, and men arc agreed to 
express their sentiments of regard and 
respect to each other, it will be neces- 
sary to preserve the ceremonies of po- 
liteness which have been established. 
Administering oaths by the magistrate 
is a necessary form in law; kissing the 
king’s hand is a ceremony practised at 
court. 

A lunj{ talile, an<l a square ti»bU‘, or scat utiout U»c 
VriiUs M*om llmnjs of furm, bvit arc thiuifs of sub- 
slaiK't*; for at a loujj labU* a few at the umier eiut 
in elU'ci sway all the business; but iu tuu other 
tluue is inuic t)f the counsellors’ opinions that 
hit low er, IIacon. 

Not t<» use ccrcmonirs at all, Is to toacli others not 
to UM! them iifiiiiii, null so diniiuish respect to himself. 

Hacon. 

As far as form, ceremonies, r/Vc^,and 
observances, respect religion, the first 
is used in the most universal and un- 
tpiahlled sense in respect to religion 
generally or any particular form : the 
second may be said either of an indi- 
vidual or a comnuinify ; the third only of 
a comniiinity ; and tlie last, more pro- 
jierly, of an individual either in public or 
private. There can be no religion with- 
out some yo/v/j, but there may he differ- 
ent forms which are ctiually good. 
Every country has adopted certain rites 
fouudeil upon its pec.uliar religious 
faith, ami prescribed certain observ- 
ances by which individuals can make a 
public profession of their faith : baptism 
IS one rite of initiation into the Chris- 
tian church; kneeling at prayer is a 
ceremony, prayer itself is aw observance. 

You may lUscovor tribes of mon without policy, or 
laws, or cities, or any of the aits of life; but uo 
whore will ygu And them without some yonn of re- 
ll^iun. ttuAiw. 

lie who aflirraetli speech to be necessary amony 
all men throughout the world doth not tUrrehy 
import that the men must necessarily speak one 
lADgiiagO) even so the necessity of |tolity and regi- 


men in all churches without holding any one certain 
form, to be neces<4:iry iu them all lIooKKu. 

Bring her up to tiu* hign niuir tliat she may 

The s<u:n;(l ceremonies partake. ' ts’pENsKR. 

Live thou U> mourn thy love’s uuhuppy fate, 

T«> bear iny mangh'd liialy from the foe, 

Or buy it buck, iitid l^ii’ral ri/ce bestow. Drvukx. 

Incorpornled minds will always feel some iiicliua- 
tiou tuwaids exterior acts and ritual observances. 

Johnson. 


FORMAL, CEREMONIOUS, CEREMO- 
NIAL. 

FORMAL and CEREMONIOUS, 
fromyb/7/t and ceremony (v. Form, cere- 
mony), are cither taken in an indiffer- 
ent sense with respect to what contains 
jorm and ceremony, or in a hail sense, 
expressing the excess ofybrm and cere- 
mony, A person expects to have a formal 
dismissal before he considers himself as 
dismissed ; people of Ihshion pay each 
other ceremonious visits, by way of 
keeping up a distant intercourse. 

1 hiivo not thought lit to return them any />rma/ 
uu&wer. Addison. 

Throw’ aw ay resjioct, 
Tradition, form, and cernminiuus duty, 

For you huNu but mistook me all IhU while. 

Shaksvkakk. 

CEREMONIAL is employed in the 
sense of ajiiiertaining to prescribed cere- 
ffionies ; and formal implies appertain- 
ing to pre.scribed forms in public mat- 
ters, as formal communications from 
one government to another: it is the 
business of the church to regulate the 
ceremonial part of religion. 

As there are formal ami written leagues, respeetivo 
to ceituin enemies, so there is a natur.d uiiii tacit 
euiitederutiou niiiuiigsl all men uguinsl the coiiiiiioii 
vneiuies of human society. Bacon. 

riirist’s liospel is luit a ceremonial law (as mueh 
of law wa-.), but it is a religion to seive Uod. 

not ill the Ijoudiige of the figuie or shadow, hut in 
the fieedoni of the Spirit, being content only with 
those which do serve to a ileceut order and godly 
discipline. 

Fheface to thk Common Prayer Book. 

Ceremonious was formerly used in 
the same sense as ceremonial. 

Under a different ceremony of religion God w’a* 
more tender of the shell and ceremonious part ot his 
wuiship. SuV'iH. 

Formal, in the bad sense, is opposed 
to easy : ceremonious to the cordial. A 
formal carriage prevents a person from 
indulging himself in the innocent fa- 
miliarities of friendly intercourse; a 
ceremonious carriage puts a stop to all 
hospitality and kindness. Princes, in 
their fonnal intercourse with each 
other, know nothing of the pleasures of 
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society ; ceremonious visitants give and 
receive entertainments, without tasting 
any of the enjoyments which How from 
the reciprocity of kind ofllces. 

Furmnl in aiip.'ire], 

111 guit and countenaucu fiurely like a luther. 

Shakspkare. 

From tho moment one sets up for an author, ono 
must be irentet) us rergmoniousti/ , that is. as uuliiith- 
i'ully, as a kin;''s tavourite, or as a kiujj.” Pcpa. 

FORMERLY, IN TIMES PAST, OR OLD 
TIMES, DAYS OF YORE, ANCIENT- 
LY, OR ANCIENT TIMES 

FORMERLY supposes a less re- 
mote period than IN TIMES PAST: 
and that less remote than IN DAYS 
OF YORE and ANCIENTLY. The 
two fir?»t may be said of what happens 
within tlie ago of man ; the last two are 
extended to many generations and ages. 
Any individual may use the word /or- 
VK^rly willi regard to himself: thus we 
enjoyed our health hoXicr formerly than 
now. All old man may speak ot* times 
past, as when ho says he (toes not enjoy 
li tinsel f as he did in times past. OLD 
TIMES, days of yore, and anciently, 
are more upplieuble to nations than to 
inditiduals ; and all these express dif- 
ferent degrees of remoteness. With 
respeet to our present period, tho ago of 
Queen Elizabeth may be called old 
times; tho days of Alfred, and still 
later, the days of yore: the earliest 
I)eri«»d in which Britain is mentioned 
may be termed ANCIENT TIMES. 

Men weie firmerly disputed out of Ihuir doubts. 

Aooison. 

In timps of aid. when time was youn^. 

Anil |)oi‘ii their own verses suDjf, 

A Tft'se could dittw a stone or beam. Swirr. 

Thm Kd^ar nnntd, in dayg of yore. 

Hold inoiiarclis Ittlioiiriiig ut tlie oar. Swjrr. 

In nnp'pttl timet tlie sarrod plough employ’d 

The kiugs and awful fathers of mankind. Thomson. 

FORMIDABLE, DREADFUL, TER- 
RIBLE, SHOCKING. 

FORMIDABLE is applied to that 
which is apt to excite fear (v. To appre- 
hend) ; DREADFUL (v. To appre- 
hend) to what is calculated to excite 
dread ; TERRIBLE (r. Alarm) to that 
which excites terror; and SHOCK- 
ING (from shake) is applied to that 
which violently shakes or agitates (t?. 
To agitate). The formidable acts 
neither suddenly nor violently; tin 


dreadful may act violently, but not 
suddenly thus the appearance of an 
army may bo formidable ; but thaj: of 
a field of battle is dreadful. The ter- 
rible and shocking act both suddenly 
and violently ; but the former acts both 
on the senses and tho imagination, tho 
latter on the moral feelings : thus tho 
glare of a tiger’s eye is terrible ; tho 
unexpected news of a friend’s death is 
shocking. 

France conlinuod not only powerful but formid 
able to tho hour of the ruin of tliu inouarchy, 

lliruKC. 

Think, timely think, on the lust dreadful day. 

Duyden. 

When men lire arrived at thinking of their very 
dissolution with pleasure, how few things are llu>ro 
that can be terriblo U> them. Sti.ki.a. 

Nothiiijif eoiild be more shovhng to a i;enerous 
nobility, than the eiilrustiiiK to merceiiiiry Iniiids 
the defence of tln» 8 e terriloiies whieli liad been uc- 
qiiircd or preaervud by tho blood uf their ancehlors. 

HoiitiU'iViON. 


FORSAKEN, FORLORN, DESTITUTE. 

To be FORSAKEN (/>. To abandon) 
is to be deprived of the company and 
assistance of those we have looked to ; 
to bo FORLORN, in the German 
verloren lost, is to be forsaken in tiino 
of diflieulty, to be without a guide in an 
unknown road; to bo DESTITUTE, 
from the Latin destilutns, is to he de- 
prived of the first necessaries of life. 
To 1)0 forsaken is a partial situation ; 
to bo forlorn and destitute is a tierina- 
nent condition. We may be /orAo/^v* 
by a fellow traveller on the road ; wo 
are forlorn when we get into a deserted 
path with no one to directus; wo are 
destitute when we have no means of 
subsistence, nor the prospect of ob- 
taining the means. It is purtiitnlarly 
painful to be forsaken by the friend of 
our youth, and the sharer of our for- 
tunes; the orphan, who is left to travel 
the road of lilb without counsellor or 
fhend, is of all others in tho most for- 
lorn condition ; if to this be added 
poverty, his misery is aggravated by 
bis becoming destitute. 

But fearful for themaclv^'a, my conn try meu 

var fursahen in the Cyclupa’ deu. DavnKN. 

Coniicicnce made them (Joaepb’a brethren) recol- 
lect, th.it they wlio had once been deaf to the sup- 
plicntionii of a brulber were now letl frieudleiik and 
forlorn. Blaib. 

Fxieodless and detfitu^t. Dr. Guldamith wm ex* 
posed to all the mi»eries of iodi|;ence in a foreign 
country. Johnsom* 
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TO FORSWEAR, PERJURE, SUBORN. 

FORSWEAR is Saxon ; PERJURE 
is T^atin ; the preposition for and per 
are both privative, and the words signify 
literally to swear contrary to the truth ; 
this is, however, not their only distinc- 
tion ; to forswear is applied to all kinds 
of oaths ; to perjure is employed only 
for such oaths as have been adminis- 
tered by the civil magistrate. A soldier 
forswears himself wlio breaks his oath 
of allegiance by desertion ; and a sub- 
ject forswears himself who takes an 
oath of allegiance to his Majesty which 
he afterwards violates ; a man perjures 
himself in a court of law who swears to 
the truth of that which he knows to be 
lalse. Forswear is used only in the 
proper sense ; perjure may be used figu- 
ratively with regard to lovers* vows; 
he who deserts his mistress to whom he 
has pledged his affection is a perjured 
man. 

False as lliou art, anti mure than falsp./oritf or» / 
Not i(jrtin(; ii'uiii noble blootl, nor Ktxltitiss-lMjrn; 
Why siiould 1 own? what worse have 1 to fear? 

Urydicn'. 

Re Rone, ftir ever leave < his happy sphere ; 

For perjur'd lovers have iio mansions liere. liES. 

Forswear and perjure arc the acts of 
individuals ; SUBORN, from the Latin 
subor?iare, signifies to make to J'or* 
swear .* a perjured man has all the guilt 
upon himself; but he who is suborned 
shares his guilt with the suborner. 

They were suborn'd: 

Muleolm and DonuliniiH, the kind' s two sons, 

Aie stole away and fled. Siiaksveakk. 

FORTUNATE, LUCKY, FORTiJITOUS, 
PROSPEROUS, SUCCESSFUL. 

FORTUNATE signifies having/or- 
tune {V. Chance, Jortune). LUCKY 
sigiiiftes having luck, which is in Ger- 
man gluck, and in all probability comes 
from gelingen to succeed. FORTUI- 
TOUS, from frrs chance, signifies ac- 
cording to chance. PROSPEROUS, 
V. To Flourish, SUCCESSFUL signi- 
fies full of success, enabled to succeed. 

The fortunate and lucky are l)oth 
applied to that which happens without 
the control of man; but the latter, 
which is a collateral term, describes tlm 
capricious goddess Fortune in her most 
freakish humours, \s\\\\q fortunate re- 
presents her in her more sober mood ; in 
other words, the fortunate is more 
according to the ordinary course of 
things ; the lucky is something sudden. 


unaccountable, and singular : a circ im- 
stance is said to be fortunate which 
turns up suitably to our purpose ; it is 
said to be lucky when it comes upon us 
unexpectedly, at the moment that it is 
wanted ; hence we speak of a man as 
fortunate in his business, and the ordi- 
nary concerns of life ; but lucky in the 
lottery or in games of chance : a fortu- 
nate year will make up for the losses of 
the past year ; a lucky hit may repair 
the ruined spendthrift’s fortune only to 
tempt him to still greater extrava- 
gances. 

Si'veral of the Roman emporoT'*, ns is still to be 
seen their nioduls, uinutiR their other titles, 

pave themselves that of Felix ot Jurtunate, 

Addison. 

This lurJiy moment the sly traitor chose. 

Then stuitiup liuiu his ambush up he rose. Dxyor.v. 

Fortunate and lucky are applied to 
particular circumstances of ^ooCi firrlane 
and lack, but fortuitous is employed 
only in matters of chance generally and 
inditterently. 

A wonder it mtist ho, that there should ho any 
man found so stupid as to persuade himself that this 
moHt beautiful w<»rld could be produced by the fttr- 
tuitous concourse of atoms. R a y. 

Prosperous and successful seem to 
exclude the idea of wluit is fortuitous, 
although prosperity and success are 
both greatly aided by good Jortune, 
Fortunate and lucky are applied as 
much to the removal of evil as to the 
attainment of good ; prosperous and 
successful are concerned only in what 
is good, or esteemed as such : we may 
be fortunate in making our escape ; wc 
are prosperous in the actinirement of 
wealth. Fortunate is employed for single 
circumstances ; prosperous only for a 
train of circumstances ; a man may bo 
Jortunute in meeting with the approba- 
tion of a superior ; he is prosperous in 
his business. Prosperity is extended 
to whatever is the object of our wishes 
in this world ; success is tliat degree of 
prospf'rity which immeiliately attends 
our endeavours ; wealth, honours, chil- 
dren. and all outward circumstances, 
constitute prosperity; the attainment 
of any object constitutes success: the 
fortunate and lucky man can lay no 
claim to merit, because they preclude 
the idea of exertion ; the prosperous and 
successful man may claim a share of 
merit proportioned to the exertion. 

Oforhinate old roan, whose farm remaint 
For \ou mifflcient) and your palm. 

Dsyden. 
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Kiches are oft by guilt or baaeness oariiM 
Or dealt by chuuce to sliiold u lucky kuuve. 

AuMhTRONO. 

Prosperous people (^for happy there are none) are 
hurried .iwuy ^Mth a toud sense ul' their prest'ut con- 
diliuu, and thoughtless of the mutability of furtuuo. 

Stkele 

The Count d’OUvarea was disgraced nt the court 
of Madri I, because it was alleged against liim that 
he had never success in his undertakings. Addison. 

The cpithel prosperous may be applied 
to those things which promote pros- 
perity. 

Ye gods, presiding over lands and seas, 

And you who raging winils and waves appease, 
llieathe on our swulliug sails a prusp'ruus wind. 

TO FOSTER, CHERISH, HARBOUR, 
INDULOE. 

To FOSTER is probably connected 
with father, in the natural sen.se, to 
bring up with a parent’s care ; to CHE- 
RISH, from the Latin cur us dear, is to 
ft;cd with atrection ; to HARBOUR, 
from a harbour or harm, is to provide 
witli a shelter and protection; to IN- 
DULGE, from the Latin dulris sweet, 
is to render sweet and agreeable. These 
terms are all employed here in the 
moral acceptation, to express the idea of 
giving nourishment to an object. To 
foster in the mind is to keep with care 
and positive endeavours ; as when one 
fosters prejudices by encouraging every 
thing which favours them : to cherish 
in the mind is to hold dear or set a 
value upon; as when one cherishes 
good sentiments, by dwelling upon them 
with inward satisfaction ; to harbour is 
to allow room in the mind, and is gene- 
rally taken in the worst sense, for giving 
admission to that which oucht to bo 
excluded ; as when one haiiours re- 
sentment by permitting it to have a 
resting-place in the heart: to indulge 
in the mind is to give the whole mind 
(o, to make it the chief source of plea- 
sure ; as when one indulges an affec- 
tion, by making the will and the outward 
conduct bend to its gratiheations. 

The greater part of those who live but to infuse 
malignity, acd multiply enemies, have no hopes to 
foster, no de.-igns to promote, nor any expectations of 
attaining power by insolence. Johnson. 

As social inclinations are absolutely necessai^ to 

the well being ofthe world, it is the duty and inte- 
rest of every individual to cherish and improve them 
to the beuetlt of mankind. BxBKKLKy. 

This is scorn. 

Which the fair soul of gentle Athenais 

Would ne’er have harbour'd, Lki. 

She mode use of his exalted situation to indulge 
her avarice. Clarendon. 


TO FOUND, GROUND, REST, 
BUILD. 

FOUND, in French fonder, Latin 
fundo, comes from fundus the ground, 
and, like the verb GROUND, properly 
signifies to make firm in tho ground, 
to make the ground the support. To 
found implies the exercise of art and 
contrivance in making a support; to 
ground signifies to lay a thing so deep 
that it may not totter ; it is merely in 
the moral sense that they arc here con- 
sideriul, as the verb to ground with this 
signification is never used otherwise. 
Found is applied to outward circum- 
stances ; ground to what passes in- 
wardly : a man fowids his charge 
against another u))un certain facts that 
arc come to his knowledge ; he grounds 
his belief upon tho most substantial 
evidence : a man should be cautious not 
to make any accusations which arc nut 
well founded ; nor to indulge any ex 
pect aliens which arc not ^^Wgrom ded: 
monarchs commonly their claims 
to a throne upon the right of primo- 
geniture ; Christians their hopes 

of immortality on the word of God. 

Tin* only sure prinriplev wo can lay down for re- 
gulating our conduct miiat be founded on the 
ChrUtiHU religion. Bi./viu. 

I know there are peraons who look upon thene 
wundrrn ofart (in aticicut hiHtory) ns fabulous; but 
1 cannot Hud any ground for such a suspicion. 

Addison. 

To found and ground are said of 
things which demand tho full exercise 
of tho mental powers ; to REST is an 
action of less importance : whatever is 
founded requires and lias the utmost 
support ; whatever is rested is more by 
tho will of tho individual : a mun founds 
his reasoning u))on some unequivocal 
fact ; he rests his assertion upon mere 
hearsay. The words /owm/, ground, and 
rest, have always an immediate refer- 
ence to the thing that supports; to 
BUILD has an especial reference to 
that which is supported, to the super- 
structure that is raised : we should not 
say that a tpotson founds an hypothesis, 
without adding something, as observa- 
tions, experiments, and the like, upon 
which it was founded; but we may speak 
of his simply building systems, suppos- 
ing them to be the mere fruit of his 
distempered imagination; or we may 
say that a system of astronomy has been 
built upon the opinion of Copernicus 
respecting the motion of the earth. 
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It cnnnot, I should suppose, after this, be believed 
that the relij'ioii niid the transaction on which it 
was founded, were too obscure to eiif^a^e the atten- 
tion of Josephus, or to obtain a place in his history. 

, Pai.ev. 

We ini^ht, for its (honour’s) further recommenda- 
tion, Hlleue tile auihi)rity of liie more cool and candid 
suit of philu«opii(‘rs.such us (yr«/Mae/<;d their judgment 
of things upon notions agreeable to common sense 
and experitoice. 11 arrow. 

Oiir distinction must rest upon a steady adherence 
to ratiuiial religion, when the multitude are djvi- 
atiug into licentious and criminal conduct. llr.AiR. 

They who, from a mistaken zeal for the honour of 
Divine revelation, either deny the existence, or vilify 
the autliority of natural religion, are nut aware that, 
by di'ialUiwi iig *he s.uise of obligation, they underinitie 
the foundation on wtiich revcl.diou builds its power 
of commanding the heart. IIlaiu. 


FOUNDATION, GROUND, BASIS. 

FOUNDATION and GROUND de- 
rive their mcanin<( and application from 
the preceding article : a report is said 
to be without any fowidatiotif which 
has taken its rise in mere conjecture, or 
in some arbitrary cause independent of 
all fact ; a man's suspicion is said to he 
without ground^ which is not supported 
by the shadow of external evidence: 
unfounded clamours are fretiutmtly 
raised ajrainst the mea.suros of ^(overii- 
ineut ; groundless jealousies frequently 
arise between families, to disturb the 
harmony of their mlcrcourhc. 

If the fmndntion of a high name Ik* virtue and 
.icrvici*, all that is oflVrod agaius»i it is l»ut rumour, 
which H t(K) slioit lived to stand up in coinpciitioit 
Hitli glory, whicii is everlasting. bTEE/.K. 

Kver> subjiTt i>f the Urilisli govornmuiit has good 
yrvunds fur loving and res],ecliiig his country. 

II1.AIU. 

FoundaHon and BASUS may bo com- 
pared with each other, either in the 
proper or the iraiiroper signification: 
both foundation and basis are the lowest 
parts of any structure ; but the former 
lies under ground, the latter stands 
above : the foundation supports some 
lar^e and artificially erected pile; the 
basis supports a simple pillar : hence 
we speak of tho foundation of St. 
Paul's, and the base or basis of tho 
monument. 

The stuteliups« of houses, tho goodliness of tree.s, 
when we behold them, delightelh the eye, but that 
fimndution w hich beareth up the one, and th.it loot 
widoh niinistereth to the other uoiirishuieiit. is in 
the bosom of the earth concealed. Hooker. 

In altar-wise a stately pile tliey rear, 

Ttie basis broad below, and top advanced in air. 

DBVr>KN. 

This distinction is likewise preserved 
in the moral application of the terms : 
disputes have too often their /oaricfafto/i 
in frivolous circumstances ; treaties have 


commonly their basis in some acknow- 
ledged general principle ; with govern- 
ments that are at war pa'cific negotiations 
may be commenced on the basis of the 
uti possidetis, 

I can never prevail on myself to make compluiuts 
whicii have no cause, in order to raise hopes which 
have rxo foundation. Hurkk. 

It is certain that the basis of all lasting reputation 
is laid in moral worth. IIlaiu. 

FRAGILE, FRAIL, BRITTLE. 

FRAGILE and FRAIL, in French 
fr€t.e, both come from the Ijaimfragilisy 
signifying breakable ; but the former is 
used in the proper sense only, and the 
latter more generally in the improper 
sense; man, corporeally considered, is 
a fragile creature, his frame is com- 
posed of fragile materials ; mentally 
considered, he is a frail creature, tin* ho 
is liable to every sort oi' frailty. 

An appearance of delicacy, and even fragility, 
i.s almost esscntiul to bt*auty. Burkk. 

What joys, alas ! could this frail being give. 

That I have been so covetous to live, Dbtukw. 

BRITTLE comes from the Saxon 
brittan to break, and by the termination 
le or Us, denotes likewise a capac-ily to 
break, that is, properly breakable ; "hut 
it conveys a stronger idea of this (piality 
than fragile : the latter applies to 
whatever will break from tho elVocts of 
time; brittle to that which will not 
bear a temporary violence : in this 
sense all the works of men arc fragile, 
and in fact all sublunary things ; but 
glass, stone, and ice, are peculiarly de- 
nominated brittle. 

Much ostentation, vain of fleshy arm 
And arms, rough instrument of war. 

Long in preparing, soon to nuthiug brouglit, 
llcrure mine ejes thou hast set. Milton. 

The brittle chaimof this world's friendships is ns 
eirectuuily broken when one is ' oblitus meuiun,' ns 
when one' is ‘ ublivisccndus et illis.' Cbokt. 

FRAME, TEMPER, TEMPERAMENT, 
CONSTITUTION. 

FRAME, in its natural sense, is that 
which forms the exterior edging of any 
thing, and consequently determines its 
form ; it is applied to man physically or 
mentally, as denoting that constituent 
portion of him which seems to hold tho 
rest together ; which by an extension ot 
the metaphor is likewise put for tho 
whole contents, the whole body, or tho 
whole mind. TEMPER and TEM- 
PERAMENT, in Latin temperanien- 
turn from temper o to govern or dispose. 
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signify the particular modes of being 
disposed or organized. CONSTITU- 
TION, from constitute or appoint, sig- 
nifies the particular mode of being con- 
stituted or formed. 

Frame, when applied to the hotly, is 
taken in its most universal sense: as 
when we speak of the frame being vio- 
lently agitated, or the human frame 
being wonderfully constructed : when 
applied to the mind, it will admit either 
of a general or restricted signification. 
Temper, which is applicable only to the 
mind, is taken in tlic general or parti- 
cular state of the individual. Thcy/‘a//ie 
comprehends either the whole body of 
mental powers, or the particular disposi- 
tion of those ])owers in individuals ; the 
temper comprehends the general or 
particular slate of feeling as well as 
thinking in the individual. The mental 
frame which receives any violent con- 
cussion is liable to derangement; it is 
necessary for those who govern to be 
well aetjuainted with the temper of 
those whom they govern. By relloction 
on the various attributes of the Divine 
Being, a man may easily bring his mind 
into a frame of devotion: by the indul- 
gence of a fretful repining temper, a 
man ilestroys his own peace of mind, 
and ofiends his Maker. 

Tlifl soul 

('utitcmplates wh.it she is, amt whence she came. 
And aliiiust comprehends her own amaiin^ frame. 

JfeNVNS. 

’Tis he 

Sets superstition hi"h on virtue's throne, 

Tlieu thinkN Iuh Maker’s temper like his ow ii. 

JerrrNs. 

Temperament and comtitution mark 
the general state of the individual ; the 
former comprehends a mixture of the 
physical and mental ; the latter has a 
purely physical application. A man 
with a warm temperament owes his 
warmth of character to the rapid im- 
petus of the blood ; a man with a deli- 
cate constitution is exposed to great 
fluctuations in his health; the whole 
frame of a new-born infant is ])eculiarly 
lender. Men of fierce tempers are to 
be found in all nations; men of san- 
guine tempers are mote frequent in warm 
climates ; the constitutions of females 
are more tender than those of the male, 
and their frames are altogether more 
susceptible. 

There is a great tendency to clieerfulness in reli- 
gion; and such a frame of mind is not only the 
most lovely, but the most commendable in a virtuous 
pereoii. Audison. 


The sole strength of the s lund from the HhuuttiiH 
of multitiiilcs so umiizcs and confounds the imagiiiK' 
tion, that the best estalilished tempera cun sciirccly 
forbear being lioruc down. Uuhkk. 

I have always more need of a laugh than S cry, 
being somewhat disclosed to inelauchuly by my tern 
perament. Cowpkk. 

How little our constitution is able to liear a re- 
move into parts of this air, nut muoh higher than 
that we commonly breathe in I Locks. 

FRANK, CANDID, INGENUOUS, 
FREE, OPEN, PLAIN. 

FRANK, in French franc, German, 
&,c., frank, is connected with the word 
frerh bold, and frei free. CANDID, 
V. Candid. INGENUOUS comes from 
the Latin in^enuus, which signifies 
literally free-born, as distinguished Ihtm 
the Jiberti who were afterwards made 
free : hence the term lias been emploted 
by a figure of speech to denote noble- 
ness of birth or character. FREE is to 
be found in must of the northern lan- 
guages under different forms, and is 
supposed by Adelung to be cunuected 
with the preposition /rom, whitdi denoles 
a separation or enlargement. OPEN, 
V. Candid. PLAIN, f>. Apparent, also 
evident. 

All these terms convey tlio idea of a 
readiness to coramunicatu and be com- 
municated with ; they are all opposi*d 
to concealment, but under diiferent cir- 
cumstances. T\\g frank man is under 
no constraint ; his thoughts and feelings 
arc both set at ease, and his lips are 
ever ready to give utterance to the dic- 
tates of his heart ; ho has no reserve : 
the candid man has nothing to conceal ; 
he speaks without regard to self-interest 
or any partial motive ; he speaks no- 
thing but the truth: the infj^enuous 
man throws off all disguise ; he scorns 
all artifice, and brings every thing to 
light ; he speaks the whole truth. 
Frankness is acceptable in the general 
transactions of society ; it inspires con- 
fidence, and invites communication : 
candour is of peculiar use in matters of 
dispute ; it servos the purposes of equity, 
ami invites to conciliation: ingenuous- 
fiess is most wanted where there is 
most to conceal ; it courts favour and 
kindness by an acknowledgment of 
that which is against itself. 

Frankness is associated with unpo- 
lished manners, and fre(iucntly appears 
in men of no rank or education ; sailors 
have commonly a deal of frankness 
about them : candour is the companion 
of uprightness : it must be accompanied 
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with some refinement, as it acts in cases 
where nice discriminations are made : 
ingenuousness is the companion of a 
nob\c and elevated spirit : it exists most 
frecjuently in the unsophisticated period 
of youth. Frankness displays itself in 
the outward behaviour ; we speak of a 
frank air and frank manner : candour 
displays itself in the language which 
we adopt, and the sentiments we ex- 
press ; we speak of a candid statement, 
a candid reply : infjrenuousness shows 
itself in all the words, looks, or actions; 
we speak of an ingenuous countenance, 
an ingenuous acknowledgment, an in 
genuous answer. 

My own private upinioii wUli roganl to such recre- 
ations (as poutiy and music) 1 have given wiiliall the 
frankness imagituiblu. Stkkle. 

If you have made any better remarks of your own, 
comiiiuiiicate tliem with candour ; if not, make use of 
those 1 present you with. AimistjN. 

We see an intjcnHotis kind of In'iiuviour not only 
make up for faults committed, but in a manner ex 
piatu tliem in the very cummissiou. 8 ikkl.e. 

Fn^e, opeUt and plain, have not so 
high an ollice as the first three : free 
and open may be taken either in a good, 
bud, or indifierent sense ; but seldonier 
in the first than in the two last senses. 

The frank, free, and open man all 
speak without constraint ; but i\\Q frank 
man is not impertinent like the free 
man, nor indiscreet like the open man. 
The frank man speaks only of what 
concerns liimself ; the free man speaks 
of what concerns others : a fra?ik man 
may confess his own faults or inad- 
vertencies ; the free man corrects those 
which he sees in another: the frank 
man opens his heart from tlie warmth 
of his nature ; the free man opens his 
mind from the conceit of his temper; 
and the open man says all he knows 
and thinks, from the inconsiderate levity 
of his temper. 

We cheer the youth to make his own defenen. 
Aiid/r«ftf/y tell us what he was, and wlieiice. 

Drtpkn. 

If I have abused your iroodness by too much free- 
dom, 1 hope you will attribute it to the openness of 
my tcmiwr. Pope. 

F/ainness, the last quality to be hero 
noticed, is a virtue which, though of the 
humbler order, is not to be despised : it 
IS sometimes employed, like freedom, in 
the task of giving counsel ; but it docs 
not convey tlie idea of any thing unau- 
thorized either in matter or manner. 
A free counsellor is more ready to dis- 
play his own superiority, than to direct 
the wanderer in his way ; he rather 


aggravates faults, than instructs how to 
amend them; he seems more like a 
supercilious enemy than a friendly mo- 
nitor : the plain man is/ree from these 
faults : he speaks plainly but truly ; he 
gives no false colouring to his speech ; 
it is not calculated to offend, and it may 
serve for improvement : it is the part of 
a true friend to be plain with another 
whom he sees in imminent danger. A 
free speaker is in danger of being 
hated ; a plain dealer must at least be 
respected. 

Kaliic has always slione among the resf, 

Aud is the boldest way. if nut the best. 

To tell men freely of Their foulest faults, 

To laugh at their vain deeds und vainer thoughts. 

Drydkh. 

Tfo hud, in the p/am way of speaking. and delivery, 
without much ornament of elocution, a strani'C power 
of making himself believed. C^.ARK^ ourr. 

FRF.AK, WHIM. 

FREAK most probably comes from 
the German frech, bold and petulant. 
WHIM, from the Teutonic wbnmen to 
whine or whimper: but they have at 
present somewhat deviated from their 
original meaning ; for a freak lias more 
of childishness and humour than bold - 
ness in it, a whhn more of eccentricity 
than of childisbness. Fancy and fortune 
arc both said to have their freaks, as 
they both deviate most widely in their 
movements from all rule ; but whims 
are at most but singular deviations of 
the mind from its ordinary and even 
course. Females are most liable to be 
seized with/r^uA^, which are in their 
nature sudden and not to be calculated 
upon: men are apt to indulge them- 
selves in whims which are in their 
nature strange and often laughable. 
We should call it a freak for a female 
to put on the habit of a male, and so 
accoutred to sally forth into the streets : 
we term it a wnim in a man who takes 
a resolution never to shave himself any 
more. 

Put tbr long pomp, the midnight masquerade. 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd. 

In these, ere trilles half their wish obtain. 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain. Goldsmipm 
’T is all bequeath’d to public uses. 

To public usesi There's a tehim! 

\Vhat had the public dune fur him ? Sa nrr 

FREE^ LIBERAL. 

In the former section (r. Frank) 
FREE is considered only as it respects 
communication by words, in the present 
case it respects actions and sentiments. 
In all its acceptations, /rc« is a term of 
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dispraise, and LIBERAL that of com- 
mendation. To be free signifies to act 
or think at will ; to be liberal is to 
act according to the dictates of an en- 
larged heart and an enlightened mind. 
A clown or a foul may be frt^e with his 
money, and may squander it away to 
please his humour, or gratily his appe- 
tite; but the nobleman and the wise 
man will be liberal in rewarding merit, 
in encouraging industry, and in pro- 
moting whatever can contribute to the 
ornament, the prosperity, and improve- 
ment of his country. 

Their pretensions to b** //retliinkers is no other 
tli.in rakes have to be /miivers, and suvu^'oh to be 
/'ref men. A udison. 

For me. for wliose well-being 
So amply, and with ii.indii so liberal. 

Thou hiist provided all things. Mii/rox. 

A man who is free in his sentiments 
thinks as he pleases ; the man who is 
liberal thinks according to the extent of 
his knowledge. Tlie/m*-thinking man 
is wise in his own conceit, he despises 
the opinions of others ; the liberal- 
minded thinks modestly on his own 
[lersoiial attainments, and builds upon 
the wisdom of others. 

Tlie/r»rthinkers ph'ad veiy hard to think /ree/v; 
th<<y tuoe it: bvit wliat use d«> they make of it? Do 
Iheir writings show a greater depth of design, or 
more just and correct reasoning, tiiun thuH<* of other 
men? ItKKKKhKY. 

Tlio desire of knowledge discovers a liberal nihid. 

liLAlR. 

TO FREE, SET FREE, DELIVER, 
L1HERATK. 

To FREE is properly to make free^ 
in distinction from SET FREE ; the 
first is employed in what concerns our- 
selves, and the second in that which 
concerns another. A man frees him- 
self from an engagement ; he sets 
another free from his engagement : wo 
free, or set ourselves free^ from that 
which has been imposed upon us by 
ourselves or by circumstances ; we are 
DELIVERED or LIBERATED from 
that which others have imposed upon 
us; the former from evils in general, 
the latter from the evil of confinement. 

I free myself from a burden ; I set ray 
own slave free from his slavery ; I de- 
liver anothe> man’s slave from a stale 
of bondage; 1 liberate a man from 
prison. A man frees an estate from 
rent, service, taxes, and all incum- 
brances ; a king sets his subjects free 
from certain imposts or tributes, he de- 


livers them from a foreign yoke, or be 
liberates those who have been taken in 

She then * 

Sent Iris down to f\ree her firom the strife 
Ofiubuuring iiaturo, and dissolve her life. Drydkn 

When heav’n would kindly set us free, 

AikI earth's enchantment end; 

It takes (he most efTectual means, 

And robs us of a friend. Youno. 

However desirous Mary was of obtaining deliver- 
nnee fruni Dai nley's caprices, she had good reasons 
for rejei-iin« the method by which they projiosed to 
accomplish it. IIobkktson. 

The inquiHitor rang a bell, and ordered Nicolas to 
be furtliwilh liberated. Cumbeulanu. 


FREE, FAMILIAR. 

FREE has already been considered 
as it respects words, actions, and senti- 
ments (y. Free ) ; in tlie present case it 
is coupled with FAMILIARITY, in- 
asmuch as they respect the outward 
behaviour or conduct in general of men 
one to another. To be free is to ho 
disengaged from all the constraints 
which the ceremonies of social inter- 
course impose ; to ho familiar is to be 
upon the footing of o, familiar, of a rela- 
tive, or one of the same family. 

Upon ccpiality dcjicnds the freedom of disconrsc, 
and consequently the case and goinl humour of every 
society. Tvhiiwiutt. 

Familiar converse improved general civilities into 
an unfeigned passion on both sides. Steki.k, 

Neither of these terms can be ad- 
mitted as unexceptionable ; freedom is 
authorized only by particular circum- 
8tancc.s and within certain limitations ; 
familiarity sometimes shelters itself 
under the sanction of long, clo.se, and 
friendly intercourse. Free is a term of 
much more extensive import than fa- 
miliar; a man may be free towards 
another in a thousand ways; but he 
is familiar towards him only in his 
manners and address. A man who is 
free makes free with every thing as if 
it were his own ; a familiar man only 
wants to share with another and to 
stand upon an equal footing in his social 
intercourse. No man can ho free without 
being in danger of infringing upon what 
belongs to another, nor familiar without 
being in danger of obtruding himself 
to the annoyance of others, or of de- 
grading himself. 

You were itark road when you writ Catiline, and 
atork matt when you writ Sejanug; but wliun you 
writ your Epigramt, and the Magnetic Lady, you 
were not io miro. iugoniuch that 1 perceive there be 
degree! of (poetic) roadness In you. EscuHe me that 
1 am wo free with yoti. IIowblu 
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A careless, coarso, and over familiar style of dis* 
coiirtie, without sufflniftit rvKar<l tu pcr.'ioni and 
occuaiuns, and an ailniost total want of |K)litical 
decorum, were the errors by which ho was most hurt 
in l^e imbiic ujiiuiuu. Buuks. 

FRKK, EXEMPT. 

FREE, Fre^, UheraL EXEMPT, 
ill Latin exemptus, participle of eximo, 
signifies set out or disengaged from any 
thing. 

The condition and not the conduct of 
men is here considered. Freedom is 
either accidental or intentional; the ex- 
emption is always iiitontioiial : we may 
bo free from disorders, or free from 
troubles; we are exempt^ that is ex- 
empted by governinenl, from serving in 
the militia. Free is applied to every 
thing from which any one may wish to 
he free; but exempt t on the contrary, 
to those burdens which we should share 
with others: we may be free from iin- 
perfections, free from inconveniences, 
free from the interruptions of others ; 
but exempt from any of lice or tax. 
We may likewise he said to be exempt 
from troubles when speaking of these 
as the dispensations of Providence to 
others. 

O happy, if he know his happy state, 

Tho M>uin alio./r/ f fnitn bu-^ noss and debate, 
Kticeivott hitt easy food fruin nature’s hand. Dkyren. 

To l>o exemut from tho passions with which others 
are toriucuteu, is tlic only pleasing solitude. 

Audi.von* 


FREEDOM, LIREUTY. 

FREEDOM, the abstract noun of 
free, is taken in all the senses of the 
primitive. LIBERTY, from the Latin 
iiber free, is only taken in the sense 
of free from external constraint, from 
the action of power. 

Freedom is personal and private ; li- 
berty is public. The freedom of the 
city is the privilege granted by the city 
to individuals ; the liberties of the city 
are the immunities enjoyed by the city. 
By the same rule of disiinction we speak 
of the freedom of the will, the freedom 
of manners, the /rctfiiowi of conversation, 
or the freedom of debate ; but the liberty 
of conscience, the liberty of the press, 
the liberty of the subject. 

The ends for which men unite la society, and sub- 
mit tu goveruiueni, aie to enjoy security to Uieir pro- 
perty, aud freedom to their persons, I’ruiu all iujustice 
or violence. Ulair. 

The libertff of the press is a blessing when we are 
Inclined to write against others, and a calamity when 
we find ourselves uverburno by the multitude of our 
MSaHants. Juiinson. 


Freedom serves moreover to qualify 
the action ; liberty is applied only to 
the agent : hence we say, .to speak or 
think freedom ; but to have the 
liberty of speaking, thinking, or acting. 

I would not venture into tho world under tho cluu 
racter of a man who picteuds to talk like other 
iHjople, until 1 hud arrived at a full freedom of 
*P*‘«‘'*h. AnoisoN. 

Blush, when I tell you how a bird, 

A prison, with a frumd, pietioTM 
To liberty w ithout. Cowper, 

Freedom and liberty are likewise em- 
ployed for the private conduct of indi- 
viduals towards each other; but the 
former is used in a qualified gnotl sense, 
the latter often in an uiiquuliiied had 
sense. A freedom may sometimes he 
licensed or allowed ; a liberty, if it bo 
taken, may be sumetliiiig not agreeable 
or allowed. A freedom may be innocent 
and even plcasaiit; a liberty may do 
more or less violence to the decencies of 
life, or the feelings of iiulitiduals. 
There are little freedoms which may 
pass between youth of different sexes, 
so as to heighten the pleasures of so- 
ciety ; but a modest woman will be 
careful to guard against any freedoms 
which may admit of misinterpretation, 
and resent every liberty otlered to hm* 
as an insult. 

It would las uncourtly' to speak in harsher terms 
t<» Uie lair, but to (^withj men, one may take a liiUo 
moxv Jreeilum, Tailah. 

If I tot)k tho liberty to stroke lum, he would grunt, 
strike with his Ibie-loot, spring I'urwurd and bile. 

UowPtiB, 

FREIGHT, CARGO, LADING, LOAD, 
BURDEN. 

FREIGHT is in the Danish fragt, 
Swedish, ikc.,fracht, in the sense of a 
ship, but in the sense of a burden it 
seems to be most nearly allied to the 
Latin fero to bring, and the Greek 
0oproc a burden. CARGO, in French 
cargaison, probably a variation from 
charge, is employed for all the contents 
of a vessel, with the exception of the 
persons that it carries. LADING and 
LOAD (in German laden to load) come 
most probably from the word last a 
burden, signifying the burden or weight 
imposed upon any carriage. BURDEN, 
from bear, conveys the idea of weight 
which is borne by the ves«l. 

A captain speaks of the freight of 
his ship as that which is the object of his 
voyage, by which all who are interested 
in it arc to make their profit; he speaks 
of the lading as the thing which is to 
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fill the ship ; the quantity and weight 
of the lading are to be taken into the 
consideration : he speaks of the cargo 
as that which goes with the ship, and 
belongs as it were to the ship ; the 
amount of the cargo is that which is 
first thought of: he speaks of the burden 
as that which his vessel will bear ; it is 
the property of the ship which is to bo 
estimated. The ship-broker regulates 
the freight : the captain and the crew 
dispose the lading : the agent sees to 
the procuring of the cargo : the ship- 
builder determines the burden: the 
carrier looks to the load which he has 
to carry. 

TO FREQUKNT, RESORT TO, 
HAUNT. 

FREQUENT comes from frequent^ 
in Latin crowded, signifying to 

come in numbers or come often to the 
same place. RESORT, in French res- 
soriir^ compounded of re and sorth\ 
signifies to go backward and forward. 
HAUNT, from the French hanter to 
frtHjuent, is in all probability connected 
with hunt. 

Frequent is more commonly used of 
nu ii.dlvidu-.il who goes often to a place ; 
resort and haunt of a number of indivi- 
duals. A man is said to frequent a 
public, place ; but several persons may 
resort to a private place : men who are 
not fond of home frequent taverns ; in 
the first ages of Christianity, while per- 
secution raged, its professors u.sed to 
resort to private places for purposes of 
worship. 

For my own part 1 hiiTf evor reRanled our inns of 
court as nurncru's of HlaU'sm- n atnl law rivits, w Inch 
makes me ofien frequent that i»ait of the town. 

llUDOKLL. 

Home is the resort 

Of Jove, of joy, of peace, amt iilenly, where, 
SnpporlhiR .anti snpporttfd, iiuHbhM friends 
And dear relations ininRlc into bliss. Thomson. 

Frequent and resort arc indifferent 
actions; but haunt is always used in 
a bad sense. A man may frequent a 
theatre, a club, or any other social 
meeting, innocent or otherwise ; people 
from different quarters may resort to a 
fair, a church, or any other place where 
they wish to meet for a common pur- 
pose ; but tVu)se who haunt any place 
go to it in privacy for some bad purpose. 

Hut harden’d by affrouis, and still the same, 
lA)Ht to all sense of honour and of f.itne, 

Thou yet canst love to haunt the Rreat man’s bonnl. 
And t&lnk no supper good but with u lord. I.kwis. 


TO FRIGHTEN, INTIMIDATE. 

Between FRIGHTEN and INTI- 
MIDATE there is the same difference 
as between fright (v. Alarm) and fear 
it\ To apjtrehend) : the danger that is 
near or before the eyes frightens ; that 
which is seen at a distance intimidates : 
hence females are oftener frightened^ 
and men are oftener intimidatea: noisc.s 
will frighten ; threats may intimidate : 
we may run away when we are fright- 
ened ; we waver in our resolution when 
we are intimidated: we fear immediate 
bodily harm when vve are frightened ; 
we fear harm to our property as well as 
our persons when we are mtimidated : 
frighten^ therefore, is always applied to 
animals, but intimidate never. 

And perch, oh horror I on his snered crown. 

If that such })rofanntioTi were permitted 

Of tin* by-Ktiiuders, who with rcvereinl c.ire 

Fright them away. ('umiikrlani>. 

Cortes, unwiUinR to employ force, (‘ndeuvoured :il- 
ternately to soothe and intimnUUe Muiite/,nm)L. 

Kuhehtson. 


FROLIC, GAMBOL, TRANK. 

FROLIC, in German, &c., frohlieh 
clieerful, comes from froh merry, and 
freude joy. GAMBOL signifies lite- 
rally leaping into the air, from gatnb, 
in French the leg. PRANK is 
changed Irom prance, which literally 
signifies to throw up the hind feet after 
the manner of a horse, and is most 
probably connected with the German 
jmingen to make a parade or fuss, and 
the Ilebrew parang to set free, bccauso 
the freedom indicated by the word/>ra7/7« 
is more or less discoverable in the sense 
of all these terms. The frolic is a 
merry, joyous entertainment ; the gam- 
bol is a dancing, light entertainment; 
the prank is a freakish, wild entertain- 
ment. Laughing, singing, noise, and 
feasting, constitute the frolic of the 
careless mind ; it belongs to a company ; 
conceit, levity, and trick, in movement, 
gesture, and contrivance, constitute the 
gambol ; it belongs to the imlividual . 
adventure, eccentricity, and humour, 
constitute the prank ; it belongs to one 
or many. One has a frolic; one plays 
a gambol, or a prank, 

I have heard of Home very merry fellowg, among 
whom tile frultc vvuh ntiirted ntitl pasM'd tiy u great 
majority, that every m«tu gliunld ittiiiiediately draw a 
tooth. .STKCIiE. 

Wliat are thooe crentod locks 
That make such wanton gambols with the w'ind ? 

SHAKSrKARf. 
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Some lime afterwards (1756), some young men of 
the college, whoso cliumhers were near lii.s (Gray’s), 
diverted themselves by frequent and troublesome 
noi.ses, and, as is said, by pranas yet mure ofTensive 
nud^uuteniptuous. Johnson 


TO FULFIL, ACCOMPLISH, RKALIZE. 

To FULFIL is literally to fill quite 
full, that is, to bring about/w// to the 
wishes of a person; ACCOMPLISH 
{v. To accomplish) is to bring to per- 
fection, but without reference to the 
wishes of any one; to REALIZE is 
to make rpal^ namely, whatever has 
been aimed at. Tiie application of 
these terms is evident from their ex- 
planations : the wishes, the expectations, 
the intentions, and promises of an indi- 
vidual, are appropriately said to be ful- 
filled; national projects, or undertak- 
ings, prophecies, and whatever is of 
general interest, are said to* be accom- 
plished: the fortune, or the prospects of 
an individual, or whatever results suc- 
cessfully from specific eftorts, is said to 
be realized : i\\c fulfdment of our wishes 
may be as much the eflcct of good for- 
tune as of design ; the accomplishment 
of projects mostly results from extraor- 
dinary exertion, as the accomplishment 
of prophecies results from a miraculous 
exertion of power; the realization of 
hopes results more commonly from the 
slow process of moderate well- combined 
eflbrts than from any thing extraor- 
dinary. 

The palsied dutard looks around him, perceives 
himself to be alone; he has survived his friends, and 
he wisiies to follow tluMu; his wish is fuljillcd; he 
drops torpid and iiiseuslble iuto that gulf which Is 
deeper than the giuve. IIawkkhwuuth. 

God bless you, sweet lx)y! and (S^complish the 
sweet hope I conceived of you. Sir 1’hilip SinNRV. 

After my fancy had been busied in attempting to 
realize the scenes that Shnkspeare drew, I regretted 
that the labour was iueffectual. Hawkesworth. 


FULNESS, PLENITUDE. 

Although PLENITUDE is no more 
than a derivative from the Latin for 
FULNESS, yet the latter is used either 
in the proper sense to express the state 
of objects that are fullt or in the im- 
proper sense to express great quantity, 
.which is Uie accompaniment oi fulness; 
the former only in the higher style and 
in the improper sense : hence we say in 
the fulness of one's heart, in the ful- 
ness of one’s joy, or the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily ; but the plenitude of 
glory, the plenitude of power. 


All mankind 

Must have been lost, adjudg’d to death and hdl. 

By doom severe, had not the Son of God, 

In whom \\\c fulness dwells of love diyiue. 

His dearest meditation thus renew’d. Milton. 

The most benefleent Being is ho who hath an ab- 
solute yyi/iiers of perlectiou in himself, who gave ex- 
istence to the universe, and so cannot be supposed 
to want that which he communicated without dinii- 
uUliing from the plenitude of his own jxiwer and 
happiness. Grovk, 


FUNERAL, OBSEQUIES. 

FUNERAL, in Latin funus, is de- 
rived {xo\w funis a cord, because lighted 
cords, or torches, were carried before 
bodies which were interred by night; 
the term funeral, therefore, denotes the 
ordinary solemnity which attends the 
consignment of a body to the grave. 
OBSEQUIES, in Latin exequice, are 
both derived from sequor, which, in its 
compound sense, signifies to perform or 
execute ; they comprehend, therefore, 
funerals attended with more than ordi- 
nary solemnity. 

We speak of the funeral as the last 
sad office which we perform for a friend ; 
it is accompanied by nothing hut by 
mourning and sorrow : we speak of ob- 
sequies as the greatest tribute of re- 
spect which can be paid to the person 
of one who was high in station or 
public esteem : the funeral, by its fre- 
quency, becomes so familiar an object 
that it passes by unheeded ; obsequies 
which are performed over the remains 
of the great attract our notice from the 
pomp and grandeur with which they are 
conducted. 

That pluck’d my nerves, those tender strings of life, 
\yiiich, pluck’d a little more, will toll the bell 
That calls roy few friends to funeral. Younu. 

Some in the flow'r-strewn grave the corpse have 
layd, 

And annual obsequies around it paid. Jenyrs. 


G. 


GAIN, PROFIT, EMOLUMENT, LUCRE. 

GAIN signifies in general what is 
gained (r. To acquire), PROFIT, r. 
Advantage, EMOLUMENT, from 
emolior, signifies to work out or get by 
working. LUCRE is in Latin lucrum 
gain, which probably comes from luo to 
pay, signifying that which comes to a 
man’s purse. 

Gain is here a general term, the 
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other terms are specific: the gain is 
that which comes to a man ; it is the 
fruit of his exertions, or agreeable to 
his wish : the profit is that whioh ac- 
crues from the thing. Thus, when ap- 
plied to riches, that which increases a 
man's estate are his gains; that which 
flows out of his trade or occupation are 
his profits ; that is, they are his gains 
upon dealing. Emolument is a species 
of gain from labour, or a collateral ; 
of this description are a man's emolu- 
fnents from an oflice : a man estimates 
his gains by what he receives in the 
year; he estimates his profits hy what 
he receives on every article ; he esti- 
mates his emoluniPuts according to the 
nature of the service which he has to 
perform: the merchant talks of his 
gains; the 1*01011 dealer of his profits; 
tlie place-man of his emoluments, 

Tli« gains of urdinary trades and v<»cation8 are 
and fiiriliered b\ twu things, chiotly by dili^ 
gtMU-e and liy a Kotid name. Hacun. 

The prttjiis of njy living, which amounted to about 
tiiirty live inmuuIs a-year, I made over totho ur|)iiuns 
and widuwii of tliu clergy ufuur diuueso. 

(tonnsMiTH. 

Kxrent the sala^ of the Laureut, to which King 
J.inies added tlie <inice of Ili»t(jriograp)ier, perhatis 
\uili some iiildittonal tmuiumeitts, Diyden's ^hole 
iL'venu<* soems to Imvo been casual. Johnson. 

Gain and profit are also taken in an 
abstract sense ; lucre is never used 
otherwise ; but the latter always con- 
veys a bad meaning ; it is, strictly 
speaking, unhallowed gain : an immo- 
derate thirst for gain is the vice of men 
who arc always calculating profit and 
loss; a thirst for lucre deadens every 
generous feeling of the mind. 

No son of M.irs de-ceiid for ii«?rvilo gams 

To Uiiicli the booty, witiie the fo« rumuius. Fops. 

Wliy ma\ not a whola cstata, thrown into a kind of 
g:ud«n, tiun us much to thepro^t as the pleasure of 
the owner? Aooihon. 

sacred hunuer of pernicious goldl 
What bands of faith can impious lucre hold? 

Dkyden. 

Gain and profit may be extended to 
other objects, anKl sometimes opposed to 
each other ; for as that which we gain is 
what wo wish only, it is often tne re- 
verse of profitable, 

A few forsake the throng ; with lifted eyes 
Ask wealtli of heaven, and gain a real oriie, 

'Iruth, wisdom, grace, and {N*ace like that above, 
Sealed with his signet, whom they serve and love. 

CoWPXB. 

I think the profit and pleasure of that study are 
both so very obvious that a quirk reader will be 
beforH-haod witit me and imaguie faster than I 
wtittf. Dbvd£N. 


GALLANT, BKAU, SPARK. 

These words convey nothing respect- 
ful of the person to whom they are ap- 
plied ; but the first, as is evident from 
its derivation,' has something in it to 
recommend it to attention above the 
other: as true valour is ever u.ssociated 
with a regard for the fair sex, a GAL- 
LANT man will always he rn gallant 
when he can render a female any 
service; sometimes, however, his gaU 
lantries may he such as to do them harm 
rather than good; insignificance and 
effeminacy characterize the BEAU or 
fine gentleman; he is the woman's man 
— the humble servant to supply^ the 
place of a lacfjuey ; the SPARK lias 
but a spark of that fire which sliows 
itself in impertinent puerilities ; it is 
applicable to youth who are just broke 
loose from school or college, and eager 
to display their manhood. 

The gud of wit, and light, and artw. 

With all ueqiiir'd and natural parts. 

Was an uutottuuatu gallant. Swt^ r 

llis pritle began to interpose. 

Prefen ’d befoi-e a crow<l of beaus. S w i rr. 

Oft it has been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking s^nirk. M Kimioic, 

TO GAPE, STARE, GAZE. 

To GAPE, in German gaffen, Saxon 
geopnian to make open or wide, is to 
look With an open or wide moutli. 
STARE, from the German starr fixed, 
signifies to look with a mixed eye. 
GAZE comes very probably frond the 
Greek ayaCofiai to admire, because it 
signifies to look .steadily from a senti- 
raejit of admiration. 

Gape and stare are taken in a bad 
sense ; the former indicating the asto- 
nishment of gross ignorance ; the latter 
not only ignorance but impertinence : 
gaze is taken always in a good sense, 
as indicating laudable feeling of asto- 
ni.shincnt, pleasure, or curiosity : a clown 
gapes at the pictures of wild beasts 
which he sees at a fair ; an impertinent 
fellow stares at every woman he looks 
at, and stares a modest woman out of 
countenance : a lover of the fine arts will 
gaze with admiration and delight at the 
p. eductions of Raphael or Titian ; when 
a person is stupified by affright, ho 
gives a vacant stare: those who are 
filled with transport gaze on the object 
of their ecstasy. 

It was now a inis4.>rublcs{N*ct;u:l<‘ to sea us nodding 
and reaping at one anoUicr, (Mcry man (alktng and 
no nian hcanJ. i-in Johs MAHvxvihhM, 
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ABtoniflhM Aivnua just arrives by chance 
To see hiR fall, nor further dares advance; 

Hut. fixinf; on the maid his horrid eye, 
lie stares aud shakes, and Hnds it vain to fly. 

• Dhvdcn. 

For, while expecting there the «iueen, he rais’d 
Ills woiid'riiig eyes, and roun«l thot»*mple gaz’d. 
Admir'd the lurtuiie of the rising town, 

I'he striving artists, and their art’s renown. 

Drydem. 

TO OATIIKR, COLLECT. 

To GATHER, in SsiXon ga(le?ian, 
low German gadden, from gade a sort, 
tiuit is to Itrinjf thing's of a sort tojjfether. 
To COLLECT (u. To assemble, collect) 
annexes also the idea of binding or 
forminj^ into a whole ; we gather that 
which is scattered in dilfercnt parts: 
thus stones are gathered into a heap ; 
vessels are collected so as to form a 
fleet. Gathermg is a mere act of ne- 
cessity or convenience ; collecting is an 
act of dcsijrn or choice : we gather 
apples from a tree, or a servant gathers 
books from off a table ; the antiquarian 
collects coins, and the bibliomaniac 
collects rare books. 

As the smull nnt (for ahi* instructs the man. 

And preaches labour) gathers all she can. Creech. 

Tho royal bco, queen of the rosy bower, 

Collects her precious sweets from every flower. 

C. Johnson. 

GENDER, SEX. 

GENDER, in Latin genus, signifies 
properly a genus or kind. SEX, in 
French sexe, Latin sexns, comes from 
the Greek Uic, signifying the habit or 
nature. The gender is that distinction 
in words which marks the distinotioii of 
sex in things * there are, thereftire, three 
gtmders, but only two sexes. 13y the 
intlcclions of words are denoted whether 
things are of this or that sex, or of no 
sex. The gender s, therefore, are dividetl 
in grauunar into masculine, feminine, 
and neuter; and animals are divided 
into male and female sex, 

GENERAL, UNIVERSAL. 

Thk GENERAL is to the UNI- 
VERSAL what the part is to the 
whole. What is general includes tho 
greater p-art or number ; what is unu 
versal includes every individual or part. 
The general rule admits of many ex 
ceptions ; the universal rule admits of 
none. Human government has the 
general good for its object : I lie govern- 
ment of Providence is directed to uni- 


versal good. General is opposed to 
particular, and universal to individual. 
A scientific writer will not content him- 
self with general remarks, when he 
has it in his power to enter into par- 
ticulars ; the universal complaint which 
we hear against men for their pride, 
shows that in every individual it exists 
to a greater or less degree. It is a 
general opinion that women arc not 
qualified for scientific pursuits, but 
many females have proved themselves 
honorable exceptions to this rule : it is 
a universal principle, that children 
ought to honor their parents; the in- 
tention of the Creator in this re.spect is 
manifested in such a variety of forms as 
to admit of no question. 

GENERATION, AGE. 

GENERATION is said of the per 
sons who live during any particular 
period ; and AGE is said of the period 
itself. 

Those who'are born at the same time 
constitute the generation ; that period 
of timo which comprehends the age of 
man is the age : there may, therefore, 
be many generations spring up in the 
course of an age ; a fresh generation is 
springing up every day, wliiidi in the 
course of an age pass away and arc suc- 
ceeded by fresh generations. We con- 
sider man in his generation as to the 
part which he has to perform. We 
consider the age in whifdi we live as to 
the manners of men and the events of 
nations. 

1 uflen lamented that 1 w*as not one of that happy 
generation whu ileiuulit»hed the coiiveuts. JuHNttoN. 

Throughout every agr, God hath pointed his pe- 
culhir displeasure against thecniifidciiee of presunip. 
tiou, and the urrogaiicu of prosperity. 1)l,aib. 

GENTEEL, POLITE. 

GENTLE L, in French gentil, Latin 
gentilis, signifies literally one belonging 
to the same family, or the next akin to 
whom the estate would fall, if there were 
no children ; hence by an extended appli- 
cation it denoted to be of a good fa- 
mily. POLITE, V, Civil. 

Gentility respects rank in life ; po- 
liteness the refinement of the mind and 
outward behaviour. A genteel edu- 
cation is suited to the station of a gen- 
tleman ; a polite education fits for po- 
lished society and conversation, and 
raises the individual among his equals. 
Tliere may be gentility without polite- 
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ness ; and vice versa. A person may 
have genteel manners, a genteel car- 
riaj^o, a genteel mode of living as far as 
respects his general relation with so- 
ciety ; but a pnlite behaviour and a 
polite address, which may (qualify him 
for every relation in society, and enable 
him to shine in connexion with all 
orders of men, is independent of either 
birth or wealth ; it is in part a gift of 
nature, although it is to be acquired by 
art. His equipage, servants, house, 
and furniture, may be such as to en- 
title a man to the name of genteel^ 
although he is wanting in all the forms 
of real good-breeding; while fortune 
limy sometimes frown upon the polished 
genileman, whpso politeness is a re- 
commendatioit' to him wherever he 
goes. 

A l.uly of will give a gpnted air to hor 

tlii-'.ii by u \vell t'atiried suit of knots, as a jn- 
\M iUM- yives a spirit to auho^u senUnice by 
a exprcs.^ion. Gar* 

In this 1*5 It* remote. 

Our pjiinlM ancestors w«'r« slow to learn. 

T») iinns (IfVdU*. in th*i politer arts, 

Nor skilloil, unr studious. Sumruviixe. 

(II'NTILK, HEATHEN, PAC5AN. 

Tiik Jews comprehended all stran- 
gers tinder the name of Goim, nations 
or GENTILES : among the Greeks 
and Romans they were designated by 
the name of barbarians. By the name 
(teniile was understood especially those 
who were ntd of the Jewish religion, in- 
cluding, in the end, even the Christians. 
Some learned men pretend that the 
Gentiles were so named from their 
having only a natural law, and such as 
they imposed on tliemselves, in opposi- 
tion to the Jews and Christians, who 
have a positive revealed law to which 
they are obliged to submit. Frisch and 
others derive the word HEATHEN 
from the Greek tOv/y, iOviko^^ which is 
corroborated by the translation in the 
Anglosaxon law of the word hnethne by 
tlie Greek tOprj. Adelung, however, 
tbink.s it to be more probably derived 
from the word Jmde a field, for the same 
reason as PAGAN is derived from 
pagus a village, because when Con- 
stantine banished idolaters from the 
towns they repaired to tne villages, and 
secretly adhered to their religious wor- 
ship, whence they were termed by the 
Christians of the fourth century Pagani, 
which, as he supposes, was translated 
literally into the German heidener, a 


villager or worshipper in the field. Be 
this as it may, it is evident that the word 
Heathen is in our language more appli- 
cable than Pagan to the Greeks, ^he 
Homans, an I the cultivated nations who 
practised idolatry ; and, on the other 
liand. Pagan is more properly em- 
ployed for rude and uncivilized people 
who worship false Gods. 

The Gentile, does not expressly be- 
lieve in a l^ivine Revelation ; but he 
either admits of the truth in part, or is 
ready to receive it ; the Heathen adopts 
a positively false system that is opposed 
to the true faith : the Pagan is a species 
ol' Heat he?it who obstinately persists in 
a worship which is merely the fruit of 
his own imagination. The Heathens or 
Pagans arc Gentiles ; hut the Gentiles 
arc not all cither Heathens or Pagans. 
Confucius and Socrates, who rejected 
the plurality of Gods, and the followers 
of Mjfliomot, who adore the true God, 
are, properly speaking, Gentiles. Tiio 
worshippers of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
and all the deities of the ancients, are 
termed Heathens. The worshippers of 
Fo, Brama, Xuca, and all the deities of 
savage nations, are termed Pagans. 

Tlie Gentiles were called to the true 
faith, and obeyed the call: many of the 
illustrious Heathens would have doubt- 
less done the same, had they enjoyed 
the same privilege: there are to this 
day many Pagans who reject this ad- 
vantage. to pursue their own blind 
imaginations. 

Tlioro mii'ht be sovcrol iitnoni; Ihe Gentiles Iti Iho 
8aini* (‘•tiiUitiuit thul Curneliuii was befuru he became 
H Clirioliati. Tii.i.ot8ow, 

Nut that I believe that nil virtues uf the Urathens 
were euiuiterleil, and ilcHtilutc of an inwanl prin- 
eiple of God forbid we htiould pass ku 

bant a judi^iiMMit upon tlioHC excullenl men, So- 
crates, and Epictetus, and Aniinonus. Tiixothun. 

And nutioiiRlaid in blood; dread sacriflee 
To CbriHtian pride 1 wliiub bad with horror shock'd 
The darkest Pagitns, offered to tlioir gods. Yoono. 

GENTLE, TAME. 

GENTLENESS lies rather in the 
natural disposition; TAMENESS is 
the effect cither of art or dkcumstances. 
Any unbroken horse may be gentle, hut 
not tame : a horse that is brosen in will 
be tame, hut not always Gentle, 
as before observed (v. Genteel), signi- 
fies literally well-born, and is opposed 
either to the fierce or the rude : tame, 
in German zahm, fVom zaum a bridle, 
signifies literally curbed or kept under, 
and is ooposed either to the wild or the 
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spirited. Animals are , in general said 
to be frmtle who show a disposition to 
associate with man, and conform to his 
will»; they are said to be tame^ if, either 
by compulsion or habit, they are brought 
to mix with human society. Of the 
first description there are individuals in 
almost every species which are more or 
less entitled to the name of frentle; of 
the latter description are many species, 
as the dog, the sheep, the hen, and the 
like. 

Tliirt Raid, the hoary kinjj no lunjjer staid, 
but go his c.i» the slaui{hl**r’d victims laid; 

Thfii seis’d the rehis, his gt nile steeds t<» gtiide, 

And drove to Troy, AnU'iiur at his side. Popk. 

For di ptuMm’ lute eouM soften steel and stone. 

Make timers ttime, and huge leviulluius. 

SUAKsPtCAHB. 

In the moral application, gentle is al- 
w'ays employed in the good, and tayne in 
the bad, sense : a gentle spirit needs no 
control , it amalgamates freely„ with 
the will of another: a ta7ne spirit is 
without any will of its own ; it is alive 
to nothing but submission : it is per- 
fectly consistent with our natural liberty 
to have gentle nestis but tameness is the 
accompaniment of slavery. The same 
distinction marks the use of those words 
when applied to the outward conduct 
or the language : gentle bespeaks some- 
thing positively good ; tame bespeaks 
the want of an essential good ; the for- 
mer is allied to the kind — the latter to 
the abject and mean qualities which 
naturally How tVom the compressioti or 
destruction of energy and will in the 
agent. A gentle expression is devoid of 
all acrimony, and serves to turn away 
wrath : a tame expression is devoid of 
all force or energy, and ill-calculated to 
inspire the mind with any feeling what- 
ever. In giving counsel to an irritable 
and conceited temper, it is necessary to 
be gentle : tame expressions are no- 
where such striking deformities as in a 
poem or an oration. 

Omlleness stanils oppo^etl, not to the most deter- 
mined rvgurd to virtue and truth, but to tu\ra1iue-» 
and BHVerity, to pride and artoganoe. ItLAia. 

Though all wanton provocations and contemptu- 
ous indolence are to be diligefltly avdided. thiT.- is 
ilu less ilsmger in timid compliance and tame reaig- 
nation. Johnson. 

TO GET, GAIIJ, OBTAlNi PROCURE. 

To GET aignift^s simply to cause to 
have or po^as ; it is generic, and the 
rest spemfib : tb GAIN {v. To acquire) 
is to^^ the thing one wishes, or that 
it for oneX'S^yantage : to OBTAIN is 


to get the thing aimed at or striven 
after; to PROCURE, from pro and 
euro to care for, is to get the thing 
wanted or sought for. 

Get is not only the most general in 
its sense, but its application ; it may be 
substituted in almost every case for the 
other terms, for we may say to get or gain 
a prize, to get or obtain a reward, to get 
or procure a book ; and it is also em- 
ployed in numberless familiar cases, 
where the other terms would be less 
suitable, for what this word gains in 
familiarity it loses in dignity : hence we 
may with propriety talk of a servant s 
getting some water, or a person getting 
a book off a shelf, or getting meat 
from the butcher, with numberless 
similar cases in wdiich the other terms 
could not be employed without losing 
their dignity. Moreover, get is pro- 
miscuously used for whatever comes 
to the hand, whether good or bad, de- 
sirable or not desirable, sought for or 
not; but gain^ obtain^ and procure, 
always include either the wishes, or the 
instrumentality of the agent, or both 
together. Thus a person is said to get 
a cold, or a fever, a good or an ill name, 
without specifying any of the circum- 
stances of the action ; but he is said to 
gam that approbation which is grati- 
fying to his feelings ; to a recom- 

pense which is the object of his exer- 
tions ; to procure a situation which is 
the end of his endeavours. 

The word gain is peculiarly appli- 
cable to whatever comes to us fortui- 
tously; what we gain constitutes our 
good fortune; we gain a victory, or 
we gain a cau^o; the result in both 
cases may be independent of our exer 
tions. To obtain and procure exclude 
the idea of ciiance, and suppose exer- 
tions directed to a specific end : but th^ 
former may include the exertions 
others ; the latter is particularly em- 
ployed for one's own personal exertions. 
A person or tains a situation through 
the recommendation of a friend: he 
procures a situation by applying for it. 
Obtain is likewise employed only in 
that w’hich requires particular efforts, 
that which is not immediately within 
our reach ; procure is applicable to that 
which is to be got wiih ease, by the 
simple exertion of a walk, or of asking 
for. 

The mieer is more rnduitrious than the saint : the 
|Niins ufgetHi^, the Tears of lusiiiji;. and the inability 
of his wealth, have been the mark of satire 

in all ages. Spectator. 
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Neither Virgil nor Iforuoe would liavo gained so 
great reputation in the world had they not lH>eu the 
Iriends and admirers of each other. Ai>dim>n. 

All things are blended, chan^ible, and vain I 
No hope, no wish, we perfectly obtain, Jentks. 

Ambition pushes the soul to such actions as aie 
apt to procure honour and reputation to the actor. 

Auuisok. 

dff PRESENT, DONATION. 

GIFTU from to give, in tho 

sense of what%4s communicated to 
another ^atuitOjiijSly of one’s property. 
PRESENT is^C^ed^from io present, 
signifyiniir the thirfi^ presented to an- 
other. DONATION, in French dona- 
tion, from the Latin dono to present or 
give, is a species of g\ft. 

The gift is an act of generosity or 
condescension ; it ^ contributes to the 
benefit of the receiver : tho present is 
an act of kindness, courtesy, or respect ; 
it contributes to the pleasure of the re- 
ceiver. Tho gif t passes from the rich 
to the poor, from the high to the low, 
and creates an obligation ; the present 
passes either between equals, or from 
tho inferior to tho superior. Whatever 
wc receive from God, through tho 
bounty of bis Providence, wc entitle a 
gifi; whatever wo receive from our 
friends, or whatever princes receive 
from their subjects, are entitled pf'esents. 
Wo are told by all travellers that it is 
a custom in tho east, never to approach 
a great man without a present; tho 
value of a gift is often heightenod by 
being given opportunely. The value of 
a present often depends upon the value 
we have for the giver; tho smallest 
present from an esteemed friend is of 
more worth in our eyes than the costliest 
presents that monarchs receive. 

The of hoav’n my following tong piirsneR. 

Aerial honey and ainbrutiul dews. Dbydkk. 

^ve what you nik, your presents 1 receive ; 

Land, where and when you please, with ample leave. 

Dkydkk. 

The gift is private, and benefits tho 
individual ; the donation is public, and 
serves some general purpose : what is 
given to relieve the necessities of any 
poor person is a gift ; what is given to 
support an institution is a donation. 
The clergy are indebted to their patrons 
for the livings which are in their gift : 
it has been the custom of the pious and 
charitable, in all ages, to make dona- 
tions for the support of alms-houses, 
hospitals, infirmaries, and such institu* 
tions as serve to diminish the sum of 
human misery. 


And she shall have them, if again she sues, 

Since you the giver and the gift refuse. Drydkn. 

Estates held hy feudal tenure, being annually gra. 
(nitons doHttiions, were at that time deuonwuated 
hen ^ cia . IIi.ackstone 

GIFT, ENDOWMENT, TALENT. 

GIFT, «. Gift, ENDOWMENT 
signifies the thing with which one is 
endowed. TALENT, v. Ability, 

Gift and endowment both refer to tho 
act of giving and endowing, and of 
course include tho idea of something 
given, and something received: tho 
word talent conveys no such collateral 
idea. When we speak^of a gift, wo 
refer in our minds to a giver ; when wo 
speak of an endowment, we refer in our 
minds to the receiver ; when we speak 
of a talent wo only think of its intrinsic 
quality. A gift is either supernatural 
or natural ; an endowment is only na- 
tural. The primitive Christians re- 
ceived various gifts through tho inspi • 
ration of tho Holy Spirit, as the gift of 
tongues, the gift of healing, &c. There 
are some men who have a peculiar gift 
of utterance ; beauty of person, and 
corporeal agility, are endowments with 
which some are peculiarly invested. 

But licnvon its aifts not all at nneo bestows. 

These years with wisdom crowns, with action those. 

Toey. 

A brute nirives at a of perfection tltnt he 
can m»vfr pass; in a few years ho has all the e»- 
^wmrnts ho h ciipablo of. Audisow. 

The word g\ft excludes the idea of 
any thing acquired by exertion; it is 
that which is communicated to us alto- 
gether independently of ourselves, and 
enables us to arrive at that perfection 
in any art, which eould not be attained 
any other way. Speech is denominated 
a general gift, inasmuch as it is given 
to the whole human race, in distinction 
from the brutes ; but the gift of elo- 
quence is a peculiar gift granted to a 
few individuals, in distinction from 
others, and one which may be exerted 
for tho benefit of mankind. Endow- 
ments, though inherent in us, are not 
independent of our exertions ; they are 
qualities which admit of improvement 
by being used ; they are, in fact, the 
gifts of nature* which serve to adorn 
and eleyate the possessor, when em- 
ployed for a good purpose^ Talents are 
either natural or acquired, or in some 
measure of a mixed nature ; they de- 
note powers without specifying the 
source from which they proceed ; a man 
2 F 
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may have a talent for music, for draw- 
ing, for raimickry, and the like; but 
X\\\%talent may be the fruit of practice 
and experience, as much as of nature. 
It is clear from the above that an en- 
dowment is a frifti but a ^ift is not 
always an endowment; and that a 
talent may also be either a gift or an 
endowment but that it is frequently 
distinct from both. The terms gift 
and talent are applicable to corporeal 
as well as spiritual actions ; endowment 
to corporeal or mental qualities. To 
writo a superior band is a gift^ inas- 
much as it is supposed to be unattain- 
able by any force of application and 
instruction ; it is a talent^ inasmuch as 
it is a power or property worth our pos- 
session, but it is never an endowment. 
On the other hand, courage, discern- 
ment, a strong imagination, and the 
like, arc both gifts and endowments ; 
and when the intellectual endowment 
displays itself in any creative form, as 
in the case of poetry, music, or any 
art, so as to produce that which is valued 
and esteemed, it becomes a talent to 
the possessor. 

Altliuiigh hu had Uir serins; through a qnog- 
tiuu at H giann*, yftjif never siiflered hia discuiu- 
ment to uuticipule uuutiier'it oxplunutum. 

CUMUKRLANn. 

Ilnwagofii nohlo nature and generous disposi- 
tion, and of such otlier end(nvinent\ us made him very 
capable of being u great favourite tu a great kmg. 

CUAKKNOOM. 

Mr. Locke lins an ndniirnblo reflection upon the 
din’erence of wjt and judgement, whereby In; endea- 
vours to hliow the reason wdiy they are not always 
Die talents of tlie same person. Aomsoif. 

TO GIVE, GRANT, HESTOW. 

GIVE, in Saxon gif ant German 
gehent &c. is derived by Adelung from 
the old word gaff'ihc hollow of the hand. 
GRANT and BESTOW, v. To allow. 

The Mca of communicating to an- 
other what is our own, or in our power, 
is common to these terms ; this is the 
whole signification of give ; but grant 
and bestow include accessory ideas in 
their meaning. To grant is to give at 
one's pleasure ; to bestow is to give from 
a certain degree of necessity. Giving 
is contlned to no object ; whatever pro- 
perty we transfer into the hands of all- 
ot her,. tiiat w’e give; wo give money, 
clothes, food, or whatever is transfer- 
able : granting is confined to such ob- 
jects as aflbrtl pleasure or convenience ; 
they may consist of transferable pro- 
perty or not; bestowing is applied to 


such objects only as aro necessary to 
supply wants, which always consist of 
that which is transferable. Wo give 
what is liked or not liked, asked for or 
unasked for: we grant that only which 
is wished for and requested. One may 
give poison or medicine ; one may give 
to a beggar, or to a friend ; one grants 
a sum of money by way of loan : we give 
what is wanted or not wanted ; we be- 
stow that only which is expressly wanted ; 
we give with an idea of a return or 
otherwise : we grant voluntarily, with- 
out any prospect of a return ; we give 
for a permanency or otherwise ; wc be- 
stow only in particular cases which re- 
quire immediate notice. 

Milton afterwiirds gives ua a df'seription of Itie 
morning, winch is ^uudorfully suituble U> u iliviiu; 
l»o<‘m. ADDISo^r. 

But thoro is yet a libeity, unseen 
By joets, anil by si-nators unpruised, 

Whifli nionarolis cannot grant, jior all the powers 
Ofearih and hell confederate lake away. Coweta. 

Cluuity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 

Soitens tile high and rears the alyect mind, 

Eaeli oliier gill, winch (Jud on ni.-iii brstuivg. 

Its proper bounds and due restrictioub knows, 

Pbiob. 

To gh'e has no respect to the circum- 
stances of the action or tho agent ; it is 
applicable to persons of all conditions : 
to grant bespeaks not only the will, but 
the power and intluence of the grantor : 
to bestow bespeaks the necessitous con- 
dition of the receiver. Children may 
give to their parents and parents to 
their children, kings to their subjects or 
subjects to their kings ; but monarchs 
only grant to their sulijects, or parents 
to their children ; and superiors in ge- 
neral bestow upon their dependents that 
which they cannot provide for them 
selves. 

Swch notes as, warbled to the string, 

Drew iron tears down I’luto's clieek 

And madu hull grant what love tlid seek* MiLtdlT. 

In an extended application of the 
terms to moral objects or circumstances, 
they strictly adhere to the same line of 
distinction. We give our consent ; we 
give our promise ; we give our word ; 
we give credit ; we gwe in all cases 
that which may be simply transferred 
from one to another. Liberties, rights, 
privileges, favours, indulgences, per- 
missions, and all things are granted, 
which are in the hands only of a few, 
but are acceptable to many. Blessings, 
care, concern, and the like, are bestowed 
upon those who aro dependent upon 
others for whatever they have 
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Happy when both to (he ««me centre moTe, 

Wiivii kings give liberty, and subjects love. 

DiNHaM. 


fiion • to afford an opportunity ; to q/*- 
ford a ploa or a pretext; to afford 
ground, and the like. . 


The gods will grant 

Wiiat their unerrinsf*wisdom sees they want. 

Dktdsw. 

Give and bestow are likewise said of 
things as well as of persons ; grant is 
said only of persons. Give is here 
equally general and indefinite ; bestow 
conveys the idea of giving under cir- 
cumstances of necessity and urgency. 
One gives a preference to a particular 
situation ; one gives a thought to a 
subject that is proposed ; one gives 
time and labour to any matter that 
engages one’s attention: but one he^ 
stows pains on that which demands 
particular attention ; one bestows a 
nioment's thought on one particular 
subject, out of the number which en- 
gage attention. 

lbs fi.-iiikly to join them in his Majesty’s 

siMvice, aii<( gave some cotiiiletiiiucn (o thn rc- 
iJiD.ich lli.it Wtis lirst mn»i iiijiiiiuusly cast u|iim 

lum. Cb.AllRNDoIS. 

After hilling thus trented nt large uf Caradiso 
Lust, 1 eoiilil not think it snnieietit to h.ive ceK% 
biated thin poem, in the whole, without descending 
to p irliculars: 1 have theretbre bestowed u paper on 
each hook, AdoisuN. 


TO GIVK, AFFORD. 

GIVE (/;. To givet grant) and AF- 
FORD {v. To afford) are allied to 
each other in the sense of sending forth : 
but the former denotes an unqualified 
and unconditional action, as in the pre- 
cetliug article ; the latter bears a rela- 
tion to the circumstances of tlio agent. 
A person is said to give money without 
any regard to the state of his finances : 
he is said to afford what he gives^ when 
one wishes to define his pecuniary con- 
dition. The same idea runs through 
the application of these terms to all 
other cases, in which inanimate things 
are made the agents. When we say a 
thing gives satisfaction, we simply de- 
signate the action; when we say it 
affords pleasure, we refer to the nature 
and properties of the thing thus speci- 
fied; the former is employed only to 
declare the fact, the latter to charac- 
terize the object. Hence, in certain 
cases, we should say, this or that pos- 
ture of the body gives case to a sick 
person ; but, as a moral sentiment, we 
should say, nothing affords such case to 
the mind as a clear conscience. Upon 
the same grounds the use of these terms 
is justified in the following cases; to 
give rise ; to g^ve birth ; or give occa- 


Arn tb(*so our groat pursuits ? Is this to live ? 
lliese ull the hopes this iuuch-k>v’d world cau givef 

Je'nyns. 

Our paper manufketuro takes into use sevorul 
mean materials, which could be put to no other use, 
and affords Mork for several hands in the colloctiuii 
of them, which are incapable of any other employ- 
ment. Addison. 

TO GIVK, PRKSKNT, OFFER, 
EXlllHIT. 

These terms have a common signifi- 
cation, inasmuch as they designate the 
manual act of transferring something 
from one’s self to another. The first is 
here as elsewhere (r. To give* grant) 
the most indefinite and extensive in its 
meaning ; it denotes the complete act : 
the two latter refer rather to the pre- 
liminarics of GIVING, than to the act 
itself. What is f’iven is actually trai.'i- 
feiTcd: what is PRESENTED, t’lUt is, 
made a present to any one; or OF- 
FERED, that is, brought in his way, is 
put in the way of being transferred : we 
present in givings and offer ia order to 
give; but we may give without pre- 
senting or oflbring ; and on the oilier 
hand, wc may present or offer without 
giving. 

To give is the familiar term which 
designates the ordinary transfer of pro- 
perty : to present is a term of respect ; 
it includes in it the formality and cere- 
mony of setting before another that 
which wc wish io give : to offer is an 
act of humility or solemnity ; it bespeaks 
the movement of the heart, which im- 
pels to the making a transfer or gift. 
ViogiveXo our domestics ; represent 
to princes ; we offer to God : we give to 
a person what we wish to be received ; 
we present to a person what wo think 
agreeable ; wo offer what we think ac- 
ceptable : what is given is supposed to 
be ours ; what we offer is supposed to 
be at our command ; what we present 
need not bo cither our own or at our 
command : we give a person not only 
our external property, but our esteem, 
our confidence, our company, and the 
like; an ambassador presents his cre- 
dentials at court; a subject .offers his 
services to his king. 

Of seven smooth Joints a mellow pipe I hav'e. 

Which with his dying breath Damstas gaw. 

Daroeir. 

It fell out at the same time, that a very floe colt, 
which promised great strength ond speed, was pre- 
2 F ’2 
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senhit lo Octavitig: Virgil ausnrcd them that he 
would prove a jude: upon trial, it was found as he 
had Baul. Walsh. 

Alcxi* will thy homely gifts disdain ; 

Nor, (.hould'iit thou o^‘t;r all thy little store. 

Will rich lolas yield, but tifer more. Drydut. 

They bear the same relation to each 
other when applied to words or actions, 
instead of property : we speak of giving 
a person an assurance, or a contradic- 
tion ; of presenting an address, and 
offering an apology : of giving a recep- 
tion, presenting a figure, or tiering an 
insult. They may likewise be extended 
in their application, not only to personal 
and individual actions, but also to such 
as respect the public at large : we give 
a description in writing, as well as by 
word of mouth ; one presents the public 
with the fruit of one’s labours ; we offer 
remarks on such things as attract 
notice, and call for animadversion. 

Sacred interpreter of human thought 
How few respect or use thee as they ought, 

But nil shall give account <if every wrong 

Who dare disuonuur or defile the tongue. Cowper. 

He carefully retained the secret, and did nut 
communicate to any person living, that he rt'ceivod 
any letWr from the king, till the very minute he 
presented it to the House of Commons. Clarendon. 

Socrates deterred AlcilUiidos from the prayers and 
sacrlficeiT which ho was going to <^tr. Addison. 

These terras may also be employed to 
designate the actions of unconscious 
agents, by which they arc characterized : 
in this sense they come very near to tho 
word EXHIBIT, whicli, from e.rhideo, 
signifies to hold or put forth. Here the 
word give is equally indefinite and 
general, denoting simply to send from 
one’s self, and applies mostly to what 
proceeds from another, by a natural 
cause : thus, a thing is said to give pain^ 
or to give pleasui'e. Things are said to 
prese?it or offer : thus, a town is said to 
present a fine view, or an idea presents 
itself to the mind ; an opportunity offers, 
that is, offers itself to our notice. To 
exhibit is properly applied in this sense 
of setting forth to view ; but expresses, 
likewise, tho idea of attracting notice 
also : that which is exhibited is mure 
striking than what is presented or 
offered ; thus a poem is said to exhibit 
marks of genius. 

The apprehenaiun of (he good 
Oives but the greater feeling to the worse. 

Shakspxars. 

Its pearl the rock presents, ita gold the mine. 

Jsntns. 

True geuuine dulness mov'd his pity, 

Unleat it i(ffer'd to bo witty. Swirr. 

The recuUectiou of the past becomes dreadful to a 
guilty mau. It eshibitt to him a life thrown away 
wn vanities and folUea. Ulaik. 


TO GIVE UP, DELIVER, .SURRENDKR, 
YIELD. CEDE, CONCEDE. 

We give up iv. To give, grant) 
that which we wish to retain ; we DE- 
LIVER that which we wish not to 
retain. Deliver does not include the 
idea of a transfer ; but give up implies 
both the giving from, and the giving 
to : wc give up our house to the accom- 
modation of our friends; we deliver 
lu-operty into the hands of the owner. 
To give up is a colloquial substitute for 
either SURRENDER or YIELD, as 
it designates no circumstance of the 
action ; it may be employed in familiar 
discourse, in almost every case, fur the 
other terms . where the action is com- 
pulsory, wc may either say an ollicer 
gii'ps up or surrenders his sword ; 
wiicn the action is discretionary, we 
may either say he gives up, or yields a 
point of discussion : give up has, how- 
ever, an extensiveness of application, 
which gives it an ofiice distinct Irora 
either surrender or yield. When wo 
speak of familiar and personal subjects, 
give up is more suitable than surrender, 
which IS confined to matters of public 
interest or great moment : a man gives 
up liis place, his right, his claim, and 
the like; ho surrenders a fortress, a 
vessel, or his property to his creditors. 
When give up is compared with yield, 
tliey both respect personal matters ; 
but tile Ibrmcr e.xpresscs a much stronger 
action than the latter : a man gives up 
his whole judgment to another ; lie 
yields to the opinion of another in jiar- 
ticular cases : he gives himself up to 
sensual indulgences ; he yields to the 
force of temptation. 

CEDE, from the Latin cedo to give, 
is properly to surrender by virtue of a 
treaty : we may surrender a town as an 
act of necessity ; but the cession of a 
country is purely a political transac- 
tion : thus, generals frequently sur- 
render such towns as they are not able 
to defend ; and governments cede such 
countries as they find it not convenient 
to retain. To CONCEDE, which is 
but a variation of cede, is a mode of 
yielding which may be either an act d 
discretion or courtesy; as when a go- 
vernment concedes to the demands of 
the people certain privileges, or when 
an individual concedes any point in dis 
putc for the sake of peace. 

Ttip ix'aceable man will girt up his favunriU) 
schemed : he will yield to an opponent rather tliau 
Vacome the cause of violent embioiknentt. Ulaib. 
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On my experience, Adnm. freely taile, 

An«l fear of death deliver to the winds. Mii.ton. 

The young, half-seduced hy persuasion, and half- 
compelled hy ridicule, surrender their eonvictions, 
and consent to live tw they see others around them 
living. IJi.AiB. 

As to the magic power which the devil imparts for 
these ronressions of his votaries, theologians have 
ditTereut opinions. Cumberland. 

TO GIVE UP, ABANDON, RESIGN, 
FOREGO. 

These terms dilYer from the pre- 
ceding (t\ To give up)t inasmuch as 
tliey designate actions entirely free from 
foreign inlluence. A man GIVES UP. 
AE.VNDONS (V. To Abandon)^ and 
RESIGNS (f». To abandon), from the 
dictates of his own mind, independently 
of all control from others. To gire up 
and abandon both denote a positive 
decision of the mind; but the former 
may bo the act of the understanding or 
the Will, the latter is more commonly 
the act of the will and the passions : to 
give up is applied to familiar cases; 
abandon to matters of importance : one 
given up an idea, an intention, a plan, 
and the like ; one abandons a project, a 
si'heine, a meusuro of government. 

upon his friend telling him lie wondered he gave 
«p the (piflsti<iii, when lie had \ihil*ly the better ut 
luf ilispiito; 1 am never ashameil, says he, tu he 
eoufuted by one who is muster of fifty legions. 

Addison. 

They have totally nlmndoned the shutlercil and 
obi fashioned fortress of preroguti'i e. Bukkk. 

To give up and resign are applied 
either to outward actions, or merely to 
inward movements: but the former is 
active, and determinatcly fixes the con- 
duct ; the latter seems to be rather pas- 
sive, it is the leaning of the mind to the 
circumstances: a man gives up his 
situatioti by a positive act of his choice; 
he resigns his office when ho feels it 
inconvenient to hold it : so, likewise, we 
give up expectations, and resign hopes. 
In this sense, FOREGO, which signi- 
fies to let go, is comparable with resign, 
inasmuch as it expresses a passive ac- 
tion ; but we resign that which we have, 
and w’e forego that which we might 
have : thus, we resign the claims which 
we have already made ; we forego the 
claims which we might make ; the for- 
mer may be a matter of prudence ; the 
latter in always an act of virtue and for- 
bearance. 

He declares himself to be now satisfied to the 
contrary, in which he lus given up the enus**. 

Dkvdkn 


Tho nrnise of artful numbers I resign. 

And hung my pij>e up<iu the sacred pine. Dbyden. 

Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares ftrego; 

All earth-born cures are wrong. GoldImith. 

When applied to the state of a per- 
son's mind, or the actions flowing from 
that state, to ^ive up is used either in a 
good, bad, or indifTereiit sense ; abandon 
always in a bad sense ; resign always 
in a good sense ; a man may give him- 
self up, either to studious pursuits, to 
idle vagaries, or vicious indulgences ; 
he abandons himself to gross vices ; ho 
7'esigns himself to the will of Providence, 
or to the circumstances of his condition : 
a man is said to be given up tu his lusts 
who is without any principle lo control 
him in their gratification ; he is said to 
be abandoned, when his outrageous 
coiuluet bespeaks uii entire insen- 
sibility to every honest principle ; he 
is said to bo resigned when he discovers 
composure and tranquillity in the hour 
of atlliction ; so one is said to resit^n .i 
thing to another when one is contented 
w ith wliat one has. 

The mind, I say, might give ilBclf up lo that hap- 
piiiesit which Ih at baud, coiiEideriug that it ia so 
very u«»ar, nud that it would last so very lung. But 
what words are sufilcient to expresN tliat folly and 
want of cotiHideraliuii which in such a case inakrs 
a wrung choice. Addison, 

Her iiinions rnfllc, and low drooping scarro 
Can bear the mourner lu the poplar shade, 

Wliere. all abandoned lo ilespair, she sings 

Her sorrows thro’ the night, Thomson. 

High from the summit of a craggy clilT 
Hung o’er the deep, such ns nmaxing frowns 
On utmost Kibla’s shore, whose lonely race 
Resign the setting sun to Indian worlds. Thomson. 

GLAD, PLEASED, JOYFUL, CHEER- 
FUL. 

GLAD is obviously a variation of glee 
and glow (v. Fire). PLEASED, from 
to please, murks the state of being 
pleased. JOYFUL bespeaks its own 
meaning either us full oi joy or produc- 
tive of great joy. CHEERFUL, v. 
Cheerful. 

Glad denotes cither a partial state, or 
a permanent and habitual sentiment: in 
tile former sense it is roost nearly allied 
to pleased; in the latter sense io joyful 
and merry. Glad pleaded are both 
applied to the ordinary occurrences of 
the day ; but the former denotes ratlter 
a lively and momentary sentiment, the 
latter a gentle but rather more lasting 
feeling : we are glad to sec a friend who 
has b^n long absent; we ave glud to 
have good intelligcnco from our friends 
and relatives ; we arc glad to gel rid of 
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a troublesome companion : we are 
pleased to have the approbation of* those 
we esteem : we are pleased to hear our 
friends well spoken of ; we are pleased 
with the company of an intelligent and 
communicative person. 

() soli*, in whom my thouf'hts find all repoBO, 

My Klory, my yerlfclion 1 ylad 1 see 

Tliy fact*, anil morn return'd. Mir.TON. 

Th« Boul has many dilTen'nt farnUii's, or, in otliiT 
words, many dilVuiont wa\s of acting, and can lie 
intt>nsi*ly plenscd or mailt* happy by all thu'>c dif- 
ferent faculties or ways of actiiij'. Aodison. 

G/adf jfijjjul, and cheerful, all ex- 
press more or less lively sentiments ; 
blit glad is less vivid i\\n\\ jatjful, and 
more so than cheerful. Gladness seems 
to arise as much from physical as men- 
tal Ctiuses ; wine is said to make the 
heart glad : jay has its source in the 
mind, as it is influenced by external cir- 
cumstances ; instances ol‘ good fortune, 
cither for ourselves, our friends, or our 
country, cxciteyo// ; cheerfulness is an 
even tenor of the mind, which it may 
preserve of itself independently of all 
external circumstances ; religious con- 
templation produces habitual cheerful- 
ness. Glad is seldom employed as an 
epithet to qualify things, except in the 
scriptural or soloinu style, as, glad 
tidings of great joy : joyful is seldomer 
used to <iualify persons than things; 
hence we speak oi joyful news, Vi joyful 
occurrence, joyful faces, joyful sounds, 
and the like ; cheerful is employed 
cither to designate the state of the mind 
or the properly of the thing; wo either 
speak of a disposition, a cheer^ 

ful person, a society, or a cheer- 

ful face, a cheerful sound, a cheerful 
aspect, and the like. 

Man BU])i*rior walka 

Amid the glad oi'outiuu, muBiug praise. Tiiomsox. 

Thu«iji)///M/ Troy maintain'd the watch of niKtd. 
While fear, pale comrade of in}{lori«us flight. 

And heaven bred horror, on tlie (ir« cian part. 

Slit on each face, and sadden’d eiery heart. Popk. 

No sun eVr pilds the ghniniy horrors there. 

No cheerftd gales refresh tiie hay air, Poe*. 

When used to qualify one’s actions, 
they all bespeak the temper of the mind : 
gladly denotes a high degree of willing- 
ness as opposed to aversion : one who 
is sutlering under excruciating pains 
gladly submits to anything which pro- 
mises relief ; joyfully denotes unquali- 
fied pleasure t unmixed with any alloy or 
restrictive consideration ; a convert to 
Christianity joyfully goes through all 
the initiatory ceremonies which entitle 


him to all its privileges, spiritual and 
temporal: cheerfully denotes the ab- 
sence of unwillingness, it is opposed to 
reluctantly ; the zealous Christian cheer- 
fully submits to every hardship to whi(di 
he is exposed in the course of his reli- 
gious profession. 

For his particular I’ll receive him gladly, 

llut not one fullower. Siiak.speark. 

Never did men more j'^yfully obey. 

Or sooner understand the sign to fly. Duydkn. 

Doctiine is that which must prepare men f'^r dis' 
cipline, Hiid men never go so cheerfully um i>hi*ii they 
see when? tliey go. South. 

TO GLANCK AT, ALLUDE TO. 

GLANCK, probably from the Ger- 
man gldnzcn to shine, signifies to make 
appear to the eye. Al.LUDK, r. 'lo 
allude. 

These terms are nearly allic<-l in the 
sense of indirectly referring to any ob- 
ject, either in written or verbal dis- 
course : but glance exjircsscs a cursory 
and latent action ; allude, simjily an 
indirect but undisguised action; ill- 
natured satirists are perpetually glanc- 
ing at the follies and infirmities of indi- 
viduals ; the Scriptures are full of allu- 
sions to the manners and customs of 
the Easterns : he who attempts to write 
an epitome of universal history must 
take but a hasty glance at the most im- 
portant events. 

Kiilering »|)im his di^cmirsp. Suernfps siiys, he 
dv)«*» not bcln ve any lliu moBt cuiuic I'cnina can 
cviiBure him fur talking upon such nbiibjiTt (ibi* ini- 
niurtuliiy uf the ^uul) at sucii a time (tli.ii ofdratii). 
TIiih pusNage, 1 think, evidently gltinca npuii 
AristuphniiVK, wlio writ a eoinedy uii puipiiMi tu 
ridicule the diseunrseii of that divine philoMipher. 

Aonisox. 

The author, in the \ylioIe course of his poem, has 
inlltiite alUtsivna tu place* uf Scripture. ADDibux. 

GLARING, RAREFACED. 

GLARING is here used in the figu- 
rative sense, drawn from its natural 
signification of broad light, which strikes 
powerfully upon the senses. BARE- 
FACED signifies literally having a bare 
or uncovered fojce, which denotes the 
absence of all disguise or all shame. 

Glaring designates the thing ; bare- 
faced characterizes the person ; a glar- 
ing falsehood is that wiiich strikes the 
observer in an instant to be falsehood ; 
a barefaced lie or falsehood betrays tiie 
effrontery of him w*ho utters it. A 
glaring absurdity will be seen instantly 
without the aid of reflection ; a bare- 
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faced piece of impudence chamctcrizes 
the agent as more than ordinarily lost 
to all sense of decorum. 

The glaring side is that of enmily. Durke. 

The animosities increased, and the parties ap- 
peared barefaced ujjaiiist each other. Cl xrlndon. 

GLEAM, GLIMMER, RAY, BEAM. 

GLEAM is in Saxon fffeomen, Ger- 
tnan f^Ummen, &c. GLIMMER is a 
variation of the same. RAY is con- 
nected with the word row. BEAM 
comes from the German hanm a tree. 

Certain portions of light arc desig- 
nated by all those terms, hut gleam 
and glimmer are indefinite; ray and 
beam arc delinite. A gleam is properly 
the commencement of light, or that 
portion of opening liglit which inter- 
rupts the darkness: w glimmer is an un- 
steady gleam : ray and beatn are por- 
tions of light which emanate from s»mo 
luminous body; the former from all 
liimiiions bodies in general, tlie latter 
more particularly from tlie sun : the 
former is, as its derivation denotes, a 
row of light is.suing in a greater or less 
degree from any body ; the latter is a 
great row of light, like a pole issuing 
from a liody. There may be a gleam of 
light visible on the wall of a dark room, 
or a glimmer if it be moveable ; there 
may he rays of light visible at night on 
the hack of a glow-worm, or rays of 
light may break through the shutters of 
a closed room ; the sun in the height of 
its splendour sends forth its beams. 

A dreadful gleam from hi* hriKht armour came, 

AuU from liis rye-ballN llanh'd the living llanie. 

PoPK. 

The glimmering light which ahot into the chaos 
from tlie utm«isl veigcuf the creation, is M'uti<h>rfully 
beautiful and puc*lic. Adoi'-on. 

A iiuddeB ray ahut beaming o’er the plain. 

And bhow’d the shoies, the navy, and the main. 

Pope. 

The gtnrs ihino umarter; and the moon adorn*, , 
Ai >^ith unborrow'd beams, her huruM. Dkyden. 

GLIMPSE, GLANCE. 

A GLIMPSE is the action of the 
object appearing to the eye ; a GLANCE 
is the action of the eye seeking the ob- 
ject: one catches a glimpse an ob- 
ject ; one casts a glance at an object : 
the latter therefore is properly the 
means for obtaining the former, which 
is the end : we get a glimpse by means 
of a glance. The glimpse is the hasty, 
imperfect, and sudden view which we 
get of an object ; the glance is the hasty 


and imperfect view which we take of an 
object : the former may depend upon a 
variety of circumstances ; the latter de- 
pends upon the will of the agent. • Wo 
can seldom do more than get a glimpse 
of objects in a carriage that is going 
with rapidity : w'hen we do not wish to 
he observed to look we take but a 
glance of an object 

Of tin* state with wliich practice has not acquaint- 
ed us, we snatch a glinipw, we dibceru a point, and 
regulate the rcbt by pasbiuu and by fancy. 

.louNsox. 

Here passion first I felt, 
Commotion strnngol in all enjoynieuls else 
Superior, nninov'd ; here only weak 
Against the charm of beauty’s pow’rful j/amr. 

Milton. 


GLOBE, BALL. 

GLOBE, in Latin globus, comes pro- 
bably from the Greek yj;Xo0oi;, a hillock 
of earth. BALL, in Teutonic built is 
doubtless connected with the words 
botvly bou\ bendt and the like, signifying 
that which is turned or rounded. 

Globe is to hall as tho species to the 
genus ; a globe is a bally but tjvery ball 
is not a globe. Tho globe does not in 
its strict sense require to bo of an etpnil 
rotundity in all its parts ; it is properly 
an irregularly round body : a ball on tho 
other hand is generally any round body, 
but particularly one that is entirely re- 
gularly round ; the earth itself is thero- 
tore properly denominated a globe from 
its unequal rotundity ; and for the .same 
reason tho mechanical body, which is 
made to represent the earth, is also de- 
nominated a globe; hut in the higher 
style of writing the earth is frec|uently 
denominated a ball, and in familiar 
di.scour.se every solid body wliich as- 
sumes a circular form is entitled a ball. 

It i« vaiil by modern pliiloHopher*, tbat nut only 
tlii5 great gltbes of matter are tliinly HciitleM‘rl 
tbiougli the univerMe, but thn liardeitt bodie<t at«' ho 
poroiiH, tliat if all mailer were com |in>8Reii to perfeet 
solidity, it might 1 m) contained in a cube of a few 
feet. JoiiNeuN. 

What though in solemn Hilence all 
Move roiiml the dark terrcHtrial ball. 

In reason’H ear they all rej«iice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice. AooisoN. 

GLOOM, HEAVINESS. 

GLOOM has its source internally, 
and is often independent of outward cir- 
cumstances ; HEAVINESS is a weight 
upon the spirits, produced by a foreign 
cause : the former belongs to the 
constitution; the latter is occasional. 
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People of a melancholy habit have a 
particular gloom hang over their minds 
which pervades all their thoughts ; 
thosd who suffer under severe disap- 
pointments for the present, and have 
gloomy prospects for the future, may be 
expectea to be heavy at heart ; we may 
sometimes dispel \\xq gloom of the mind 
by the force of reflection, particularly 
by the force of religious contemplation : 
heaviness of spirits is itself a temporary 
thing, and may be succeeded by vivacity 
or lightness of mind when the pressure 
of the moment has subsided. 

If we consider the frequent reliofst we receive from 
Inugliter, and how ofU*n it hroaktt the ijlmm which 
is (ipt to deprugs Die mind, one would take cure not to 
grow too wise for so great a pleasure of life. 

Addison. 

Worldly prosperity flattens os life descends. He 
uliu tit\i‘ly overflowed with cheerful sjiiiits and high 
hopes, begins to look back with heaviuess on the 
days of former years. Hr. a in. 

GLOOMY, SULLEN, MOROSE, 
SPLENETIC. 

All these terms denote a temper of 
mind the reverse of easy or happy: 
GLOOMY lies either in the general 
constitution or the particular frame of 
the mind ; SULLEN lies in the temper : 
a man of a gloomy disposition is an in- 
voluntary agent; it is his misfortune, 
and renders him in some measure 
pitiable: the sulle7i man yields to his 
evil humours; sullenness is his fault, 
and renders him offensive. The gloomy 
man distresses himself most ; his pains 
are all his own : the sullen man has a 
great share of discontent in his compo- 
sition ; he charges his sufferings upon 
others, and makes them suffer in com- 
mon with himself. A man may be ren- 
dered gloomy for a time by the inllu- 
enco of particular circumstances ; but 
sullenness creates pains for itself when 
hU external circumstances of a painful 
nature are wanting. 

Tir unwUUng heralds act their lord's comnnands. 
Pensive they walk along the barren sands: 

Arriv'd, the hero in his tent they 11 (id 

With gloomy aspect, on his arm reclin’d. Port. 

At this they ceased; tlie sterq debate expir’d; 

The chiefs In wllen majesty retir'd. Pope. 

Sullenness and MOROSENESS are 
both the inherent properties of the tem- 
per ;• but the former discovers itself in 
those who have to submit, and the latter 
in those who have to command : sullen- 
ness therefore betrays itself mostly in 
early life ; morosencss is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of age. The sullen person has 
many fancied hardships to endure from 


the control of others ; the morose person 
causes others to endure many real hard- 
ships, by keeping them under too severe 
a control. Sullenfiess shows itsel f mostly 
by an unseemly reserve; moroseness 
shows itself by the hardness of the 
speech, and the roughness of the voice. 
Sullenness\% altogether a sluggish prin- 
ciple, that leads more or less to inaction ; 
moroseness is a harsh feeling, that is 
not contented with exacting obedience 
unless it indicts pain. 

The morose philosopher is so ranch nflected by 
these and some other authorities that he beconu's a 
rniivert to hi* friend, and degires bo would tak«> iiim 
with him when ho vent to his next bull. Hvuok.1.1.. 

Morosen^ss is a defect of the temper ; 
but SPLEEN, from the Latin splen, is 
a defect in the heart : the one betrays 
itself in behaviour, the other more in 
conduct. A morose man is an unplea- 
sant companion ; a splenetic man is a 
bad member of society : the Ibi rncr is 
ill-natured to those about him, the hitler 
is ill-humoured with all the world. 
Moroseness vents itself in tcmiiorary ex- 
pressions, spleen indulges itself in per- 
petual bitterness of expression. 

Whilst in that splenetic mrx)il we amnsjsl onr- 
selvos in a sonr critical spccubitioii of wlilcli wc our- 
selves were the objects, a few mouths ellectcda total 
chaugo in our variable minds. Hvkkk. 

GLORY, HONOR. 

GLORY is something dazzling and 
widely diffused. The Latin word gloria, 
anciently written glosia, is in all pro- 
bability connected with our words 
gloss,glaze, glitter, ^/ou7,and the north- 
ern words gleissen, glotzen, glanzen, 
gliihen, all which como from the He- 
brew geJieh a live coal. That the moral 
idea of glory is best represented by 
light is evident from the ghry which is 
IKxinted round the head of our Saviour. 
HONOR is something less splendid, 
but more solid, and probably comes from 
the Hebrew hon wealth or substance. 

Glory impels to extraordinary efforts 
and to great undertakings. Honor in- 
duces to a discharge of one's duty. Ex- 
cellence in the attainment, and success 
in the exploit, bring glory ; a faithful 
exercise of one s talents reflects honor. 
Glory is connected with every thing 
which has a peculiar public interest; 
honor is more properly obtained within 
a private circle. Glory is not confined 
to the nation or life of the individual by 
whom it is sought ; it spreads over ai . 
the earth, and descends to the latest 
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posterity : honor is limited to those who 
are connected with the subject of it, and 
eye-witnesses to his actions. Glory is 
attainable but by few, and may be on 
object of indifference to any one ; honor 
is moi-e or less within the reach of all, 
and must be disregarded by no one. A 
general at the head of an army goes in 
pursuit of glory; the humble citizen 
who acts his part in society so as to ob- 
tain the approbation of his fellow 
citizens is in the road for honor. A 
nation acquires gloiy by the splendour 
of its victories, and its su|M}riority in 
arts as well as arms ; it. obtains honor by 
its strict adherence to eejuity and good 
faith in all its dealings with other na- 
tions. 

lli-nri* in our lovi* of fiimo ; a lovo so strong, 

Wf think no ilungtM> gr«Mt nor l<il)onr*i long, 

Ity wlurU \M* hopo oui lunni's Ui oxUmkI, 

Amt to iLMuotest imii'S in ylury to (lescciul. Jsnvns. 

As tirtiu‘ is the most ivasotiublo and gi'tmiiiti 
sourcf of/mmmr, tvf gi-ncraily tintl in titles an inti- 
mation of some* purtiiMiliir niorit which should re- 
commend men to tho high stations whicli they 
possf'.i. AnnisuN. 

Glory is a sentiment, sclflsh in its 
nature, hut salutary or pernicious in its 
effect, according as it is directed ; honor 
is a principle disinterested in its nature, 
and hcnciieial in its oixjrations. A 
thirst for glory is seldom indulged hut 
at the expense of others, as it is not at- 
tainable in the plain path of duty ; there 
are but few opportunities of acijuiring 
it by elevateil acts of goodness, and still 
fewer who have tho virtue to embrace 
the opportunities that offer : a love of 
honor can never be indulged but to the 
advantage of others ; it is restricted by 
fixed laws ; it requires a sacrifice of every 
scltisb consideration, and a due regard 
to the rights of others ; it is associated 
with nothing but virtue. 

\\ glttrj/ caniuit mm*# a mind go mcuii, 

Nor future |truitiu from fading; ptcasiircs wean, 

Yt‘t wiiy ghotild he defraud Ids hoii of fame. 

And grudge the Uomtini ttieir immortal name ? 

Dhvden. 

The sense of honour is of so flne and delicate a 
nature that it is only to be met with in minds which 
are iiatumlly nobie. or in sucli as have l^n culti- 
vated by great examples or reliiied education. 

Guardian. 


TO GLORY, BOAST, VAUNT. 

To GLORY is to hold as one's glory 
(v. Glory). To BOAST is to set forth 
to one's advantage. To VAUNT, from 
the French avant before, is to set one's 
self lip before others. The two first 
terms denote the value which the indi- 
vidual sets upon that which belongs to 
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himself, the last term may bo employed 
in respect to others. 

To glory is more particularly the^ act 
of the mind, the indulgence of the* in- 
ternal sentiment : iohoemt denotes rather 
the expression of the sentiment. To 
glory is applied only to matters of mo- 
ment ; boast is rather suitable to trilling 
points : the former is seldom used in d 
bad sense, tho latter still scldomer in 
a good one. A Christian martyr 
in the cross of Christ ; a soldier boasts 
of his courage, and his feats in battle. 
To vaunt is properly to ])roclaim praises 
aloud, and is taken cither in an indif- 
ferent or bad sense. 

All (liP laymen who hnvo exerted a more than or- 
dinary genius in their writings, and were Dw glort/ of 
their times, were men wliose hopes were lllled ^Itli 
immortality. Addison. 

If a man looks upon himself in an abstracted iiglit, 
lu! has not mucli to buaitt of; but if lie considers him- 
self with regard to others, he may llnii occasimi of 
glorging, it not iti his own virtues, at least in ilie ah- 
sciiec of another’s imperfections. AnoTguN. 

Not that great champion 
Whom famous poets’ verso so much iloih vnunl. 

And hath for twelve huge lalaxtrs Idgh extoll'd, 

So many furies and sharp Ints did haunt. Svkmsrr. 

TO GLOSS, VARNISH, I'ALLIATE. 

GLOSS and VARNISH are figu- 
rative terms, which borrow their signifi- 
cation from the act of rendering tho 
outer surface of any physical object 
shining. To gloss^ which is connected 
with to glaze, is to give a gloss or bright- 
ness to any thing % means of friction, 
a-s in tho case of japan or mahogany : to 
varnish is to give an artificial gloss, by 
means of applying a foreign substance. 
Hence, in the figurative use of the terms, 
to gloss is to put the best face upon any 
thing by various artifices ; but to var- 
nish is to do the same thing by means 
of direct falsehood; to PALLIATE, 
which likewise signifies to give tho best 
possible outside to a thing {v. To ex- 
tenuate), requires still less artifice than 
either. One glosses over that which is 
bad, by giving it a soft name ; as when 
a man's vices are glossed over with tho 
name of indiscretion, or a man’s mistress 
is termed his friend: one varnishes a 
bad character by ascribing good motives 
to his bad actions, by withholding many 
facts that aro to his discredit, and fa- 
bricating other circumstances in his 
favour; an unvarnished tale contains 
nothing but tho simple truth ; the va'* 
nished tale, on the other hand, contains 
a great mixture of falsehood : to palltate 
is to diminibh the magnitude of an 
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offence, by making an excuse in favour 
of the offender ; as when an act of theft is 
palliated by considering the starving 
condition of the th.cf. 

If a jeitloufl man once Ands a false glo*a ]>nt upon 
any single action, he quickly suspects all the rest. 

ADm.soir. 

The waiting tears stood ready for command. 

And now they flow to varaisli the false talc. Row*. 

A man’s bodily defects sliould give him occasion 
to exert a noble spirit, nu<l to palliate those imper- 
fections which arc not in his jrower, by those perfec- 
tions which are. AnoisoM. 

GODUKE, DIVINE, HEAVENLY. 

GODLIKE bespeaks its own mean- 
ing, as like God, or after the manner 
of God, DIVINE, in Latin divinus 
from divus or Deus, signifies apper- 
taining to God. IlEAVM^NLY, or 
HEAVEN LIKE, signifies like or ap- 
pertaining to heaven. 

Godlike is a more expressive, but less 
common term than divine : the former 
is used only as an epithet of peculiar 
praise for an individual ; divine is 
generally employed for that which 
appertains to a superior being, in dis- 
tinction from that which is human. 
Benevolence is a godlike property ; the 
Divine imago is stamped on the features 
of man, whence the face is called by 
Milton “ the human fiico divine." As 
divine is opposed to human, so is hea- 
t?enli/ to earthly : the term Di vi ne Being 
distinguishes the Creator from all other 
beings ; but a heavenly being denotes 
the angels or inhabitants of heaven, in 
distinction from earthly beings or the 
inhabitants of earth. A divine influ- 
ence is to be sought for only by prayer 
to the Giver of all good things ; but a 
heavenly temper may be acciuircd by a 
steady contemplation oi' heavenly things, 
and an abstraction from those which 
are earthly : the Divine will is the 
foundation of all moral law and obliga- 
tion ; heavenly joys are the fruit of all 
our labours in this earthly course. These 
terms are applied to other objects with 
similar distinction. 

Sure tic Hint made ua with such large discourse. 
Looking liefore and after, gave us out 
Tliat capability aud yodlthe reason. 

To rust lu us unus'd. SHAKSPiams. 

Of all that see or read thy comedies, 

Whoever iii those glasses looks may find 
Tlic spots niturn’d, or graces of his mind ; 

Aud by the help of so divine an an. 

At leisure view and dress his nobler part. W’ai.lkb. 

Reason, alasl It does uot know itself; 

Hut man, vain manl would with his short-lin’d 
plummet 

Fathom Uie vast abyss of Aeaeea^^ justice. 

DUYUbN. 


GODLY, RIGHTEOUS. 

GODLY is a contraction of godlike 
{V. Godlike). RIGHTEOUS signifies 
conformable to right or truth. 

These epithets are both used in a 
spiritual sense, and cannot, without an 
indecorous affectation of religion, be 
introduced into any other discourse than 
that which is properly spiritual. God- 
liness, iirthe strict sense, is that outward 
deportment which characterizes a hea- 
venly temper; prayer, reading of the 
Scriptures, public worship, and every 
religious act, enters into the signification 

godliness, which at the same time 
supposes a temper of mind, not only to 
delight in, but to profit by such exer- 
cises : righteousaesf!, on the other liund, 
comprehends Christian morality ; in 
distinction from that of the heallicii or 
unbeliever ; a righteous man does right, 
not only because it is right, but because 
it is agreeable to the will of bis Maker, 
and the example of his Redeemer : 
righteousness is therefore to godliness 
as the efleet to the cause. The godly 
man goes to the sanctuary, and by con- 
verse with his Maker assimilates all his 
affections to the character of that Being 
whom he worships ; when ho leaves the 
sam^tuary ho proves the etlicacy of lus 
godliness by his righteous converse with 
bis fellow creatures. It is easy how- 
ever for men to mistake the means for 
the end, and to rest content with godli- 
ness without righteousness, as too many 
arc apt to do who seem to make their 
whole duty to consist in an attention to 
religions observances, and in the indul- 
gence of extravagant feelings. 

It hath beon llu* great design of the devil and his 
instruments in till ages to undermine religion, by 
making an unhappy suparntion and divorce lietweeii 
gotlincss and morality. Rut let ys not deeeire oui- 
selves; this was always religion, uiul the condition of 
our acoeptanre with (Jod, to endeavour to tie like 
God ill purity aud holiness, injustice and rightvaua. 
nhss . Tillotso.v. 

GOLD, GOLDEN. 

These terms are both employed as 
epithets, but GOLD is the substantive 
used in composition, and GOLDEN 
the adjective, in ordinary use. Tho 
former is strictly applied to the metal of 
which the thing is made, as a gold cup, 
or a gold coin ; but the latter to what- 
ever api)crtains to gold, whether properly 
or figuratively : as the golden lion, the 
golden crown, the golden age, or a 
golden harvest. 
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GOOD, GOODNKSS. 

GOOD, which under different forms 
runs throuf^h all the northern languages, 
and has a great affinity to the Greek 
nyaOoc, is supposed by A delung to be 
derived from the Latin gaudfOy Greek 
yt}9nvy and Hebrew ch(ida to rejoice. 

Good and GOODNESS are abstract 
terms, drawn from the same word ; the 
former to denote the thing that is good, 
the latter the inherent good property of 
persons or things. All good comes 
from God, whose goodness towards his 
creatures is unbounded. The good we 
do is determined by the tendency of the 
action ; but our goodness in doing it is 
determined by the motive of our actions. 
Good is of a two fold nature, physical 
and moral, and is opposed to evil ; 
gofxiness is applicable either to the dis- 
position of moral agents or the qualities 
of inanimate objects ; it is opposed to 
badness. By the order of Providence 
the most horrible convulsions are made 
to bring about good : the goodness or 
badness of any fruit depends upon its 
fitness to be enjoyed. 

Karh rorni'd for all. promotofi Dironglj private cate 
'I'Ju* puhlii; good, and jii'tly takes its share, Jknynb. 

The rcijjiiinj? error of his life wa«, that Savage 
mistcKik the lo\e Idr the ]iruetioe of viitue, aiul was 
indeed not so much a, good man us the fiietid uf good- 
nets. Johnson. 

GOOD, bUNKFIT, ADVANTAGE. 

GOOD (v. Good) is an abstract 
universal term, which in its unlimited 
sense comprehends every thing that can 
be conceived of, as suited in all its parts 
to the end proposed. In this sense 
BENEFIT and ADVANTAGE {v. 
Benefit and Advantage) are modifica- 
tions of good ; but the term good has 
likewise a limited application, which 
brings it to a just point of comparison 
with the other terms here chosen ; the 
common idea which allies these words 
to each other is that of good as it re- 
spects a particular object. Good is here 
employed indefinitely; benefit and ad- 
vantage are specified by some collateral 
circumstances. Good is done without 
regard to the person who docs it, or him 
to whom it is done; but benefit has 
always respect to the relative condition 
of the giver and receiver, who must be 
both specified. Hence we say of a 
charitable man, that he does much 
good, or that he bestows benefits upon 
this or that individual. In like manner. 


when speaking of particular communi- 
ties or society at large, we may say that 
it is for the good of society or for the 
good of mankind that every one subihits 
to ilio sacrifice of some portion of his 
natural liberty ; but it is for the benefit 
of the poorer orders that the charitably 
disposed employ their money in charity. 

Good is limited to no mode or 
manner, no condition of the person or 
the thing; it is applied indiscriminately : 
benefit is more particularly applicable to 
the external circumstances of a person, 
as to his health, his improvement, his 
pecuniary condition, and the like; it is 
also confined in its application to per- 
sons only : we may counsel another for 
his goody although we do not counsel 
him {or \\\^ benefit ; but we labour«Jbr 
the benefit of another when we set apart 
for him the fruits of our labour ; exer- 
cise is always attended with some good 
to all persons; it is of ])articular 
nefit to those who arc of a lelhargi( 
habit : an indiscreet zeal docs i *oro 
harm Xhim good to the cause of ridigion ; 
a patient cannot expect to derive benrjd 
from a medicine when he couiilerucls 
its effects. 

Our good tlio easy task is made. 

Tueurii supeiiur bliss when this kIiiiH lade. Jknyns, 

Unless men w'ore endowed hy iiaturo willi some 
sense of duly or moral uhligution, they could ieai> no 
henrjit from revelation. Jlt.AiR. 

A benefit is a positive and direct good, 
an advantage is an adventitious and 
indirect good: the benefit serves to 
supply some want, to remove some evil, 
and afford some sort of relief : an ad- 
vantage serves to promote some ulterior 
object. An advantage therefore will 
not he a benefit unless it he tin nod to a 
good use. Education may he a hemfil 
to a person, if it enable him to proc-ure a 
compelence ; a jiolito education is of 
ndvaritage to one who associates with 
the great. 

It was late hcrure tliia country found out the 
henejits of inland navigation. 

Hibtoky or Inland Navigation. 

The true art of memory is the art of ntteniion. 
No man will read with much advantage who is nut 
able at pleasure to evacuate his mind. Johnson. 

GOODNATURE, GOODHUMOR. 

GOODNATURE and GOODHU- 
MOR both imply the disposition to 
please and be pleased ; hut the former 
is habitual and permanent, the latter is 
temporary and partial : the former lies 
in the nature and frame of the mind ; 
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the latter in the state of the humors 
or spirits. A goodnatured man recona- 
mends himself at all times for his 
goodnature; a goodhumored man re- 
commends himself particularly as a 
cum panion ; goodnature displays itself 
by a readiness in doing kind offices; 
goodhumor is confined mostly to the 
ease and cheerfulness of one’s outward 
deportment in social converse; good‘ 
nature is apt to be guilty of weak 
compliances; goodhumor is apt to be 
succeeded by fits of peevishness and 
depi-ession. Ooudnature is applicable 
only to the character of the individual ; 
goodhumor may be said of a whole com- 
pany : it is a mark of goodnature in a 
man not to disturb the goodhumor of the 
coni\pany he is in, by resenting the 
aftront that is offered him by another. 

I concluded, however unaccountable the assertion 
niii'hl amtuur at first siuht, that goodnature was an 
e^siuitial iiuulity in a Biitirist. Addison. 

Wjicn Viriril said “ He that did not hate llavius 
might love Mfievius,” he wua in perfect goodhumor. 

Audisun. 

GOODS, FURMTUUK, CIlATTIiLS, 

M OVK A HLKS, K FFECTS. 

All those terms are applied to such 
things as belong to an individual : the 
first term is the most general, both in 
sense and application ; all the rest arc 
species. 

FURNITURE comprehends all 
household goods; wherefore in regard 
to an individual, supposing the house to 
contain all he has, the general is put for 
the specific term, as when one speaks 
of a person's moving his GOODS for 
his furniture : but in the strict sense 
comprehends more than furniture^ 
including not only that which is adapted 
for the domestic purposes of a family, 
but also every thing which is of value 
to a person : (ho chairs and tables are a 
part of furniture; papers, books, and 
* money, are included among his goods : 
it is obvious therefore that goods, even 
in its most limited sense, is of wider 
import iXvxn furniture. 

Now I give up my shop and distpose of all my 
poetical goodi at once ; I must therefore derive that 
the public would please to take them in the gross, 
and that every body would turn over what he does 
not like. Prior. 

Considering that your houses, your place nudfnr- 
niture, are nut suitable to your quality, 1 conceive 
that your expense ought to be reduced to two^thinla 
of your estate. W kmt woki h . 

CHATTELS, which is probably 
changed from cattle, is a term not in 


ordinai-y use, but still sufficiently em- 
ployed to deserve notice. It comprehends 
that species of goods which is in a 
special manner separated from one's 
person and house ; a man's cattle, his 
implements of husbandry, the partial 
rights which be has in land or buildings, 
are all comprehended under chattels: 
hence the propriety of the expression to 
seize a man’s goods and chattels, as 
denoting the disposable property wliich 
he has about his person or at a distance. 
MOVEABLES comprehends all the 
other terms in the limited application 
to property, as far as it admits of being 
removed from one place to the other ; it 
is opposed either to fixtures, when speak- 
ing oi furniture, or to land as contrasted 
with goods and cJuittcls, 

Honour's a lease for lives to cumo. 

And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant ; *lis a chattel 
Not to be forfeited iu battle. Hupibras. 

EFFECTS is a term of nearly as 
extensive a signification as goods, but 
not so extensive an application : what- 
ever a man has that is of any supposed 
value, or convertible into money, is 
entitled his^»^oorf^; whatever a man has 
that can effect, produce, or bring forth 
money by sale, is entitled his effects; 
goods therefore is applied only to tlic.v 
which a man has at his own disposal ; 
effects more properly to that which is 
left at the disposal of others. A man 
makes a sale of his goods on his removal 
from any place ; his creditors or execu- 
tors take care of his effects either on his 
bankruptcy or decease : goods, in this 
case, is seldom employed but in the 
limited sense of what is removeable; 
hut effects includes every thing personal, 
freehold, and copyhold. 

There can be no doubt but that moveaUef of 
every kind become sooner appropriated than the 
permanent substantial soil. Bi.ackstunx. 

The laws of bankruptcy compel the Ivinkrupt to 
give up all his q/fects tu the use of the creditors 
without auy coucealment. Blackstone. 

GOODS, POSSESSIONS, PROPERTY. 

All these terms are applicable to 
such things as are the means of enjoy- 
ment ; hut the former term respects the 
direct quality of producing enjoyment, 
the two latter have regard to the subject 
of the enjoyment ; we consider GOODS 
as they are real or imaginary, adapted 
or not adapted for the producing of real 
happiness ; those who abound in the 
goods of this world are not alwavs the 
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happiest: POSSESSIONS mtist bo 
regarded as they are lasting or tempo- 
rary; he who is anxious for earthly 
possessions forgets that they are but 
transitory and dependent upon a thou- 
sand contingencies: PROPERTY is 
to be considered as it is legal or illegal, 
just or unjust ; those who are anxious 
for great property are not always scru- 
pulous about the means by which it is 
to be obtained. The purity of a man’s 
Christian character is in danger from 
an overweening attachment to earthly 
floods; no wise man will boast the mul- 
titude of hispoMe«.s»o/i5, when he rellects 
that if they do not leave him, the time 
is not far distant when he must leave 
them; the validity of one’s claim to 
j)roperty which comes by inheritance is 
better founded than any other. 

The worlilling altucheg himself wliolly to what he 
reckons the only solul goods, the possmion of riches 
and iniliietiue. Ulair. 

While worldly men enlarge their possession^, and 

extend their connexions, they imagine they aru 

strengthening themselves. Blair. 

For numerous olossings yearly shower’d, 

And property with iileiity crown'd, 

Accept our pious praise. Drtpen. 

TO GOVKUN, RULK, REGULATK. 

GOVERN is in French gouverner, 
Latin guborno, Greek KvPtpvaio. RU LE 
and REGULATE signify to bring un- 
der a rule, or make by rule. 

The exercise of authority enters more 
or less into the signification of these 
terms ; but to govern implies the exer- 
cise likewise of judgment and know- 
ledge. To rule implies rather the un- 
qualified exercise of power, the making 
the will the j'ule ; a king governs his 
people by means of wise laws and an 
upright administration : a desjwt rules 
over a nation according to his arbitrary 
decision ; if ho have no principle his 
rule becomes an oppressive tyranny. 
These terms are applied either to per- 
sons or things : persons govern or rule 
others; or they rule, or regu- 
late things. 

In regard to persons, govern is always 
in a go^ sense, but rule is sometimes 
taken in a bad sense ; it is frequently 
associated with an abuse of power : to 
govern is so perfectly discretionary, 
that we speak of governing ourselves ; 
but we speak only of rming others: 
nothing can be more lamentable than 
to be ruled by one who does not know 
how to govern himself : it is the business 


of a man to rule bis house by keeping 
all its membere in due subjection to his 
authority ; it is the duty of a person to 
rule those who ai*e under him in •all 
matters wherein they are incompetent 
to govern themselves. 

Slaves to our passions wc become, and then 
It becomes impossible to govern men. Waller. 

Marg'ret shall now be queen, and rule tbc king. 

But 1 w ill rule both her, the king, and realm. 

Shakspeark 

In application to things, govern and 
rule admit of a similar distinction : a 
minister governs the state, and a pilot 
governs the vessel ; the movements of 
the machine are in both cases directed 
by the exercise of the judgment ; a 
person rules the times, seasons, fashions, 
and the like ; it is an act of the indivi- 
dual will. Regulate is a specie^of 
governing simply by judgment ; the 
word is applicable to things of minor 
moment, where the force of authority is 
not so requisite : one governs the affairs 
of a nation, or a large body where gr^-at 
interests are involved ; we regulate the 
concerns of an individual, or we regu- 
Mie in cases where good order or con- 
venience only is consulted : so likewise 
in regard to ourselves, wo govern our 
passions, but we regulate o\xr affections, 

W'liouce can this very motion take itA birth, 

Not sure from matter, from dull clods of earth ? 

But from u living snirit lodg’d viithiii. 

Which governs all tlio bodily macbitie. Jenvns. 

When I behold a ractioim band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free ; 

Each wanton judge new penal Ht.itutes draw ; 

Laws grind the )}our, and rich men rule the law ; 

I fly from petty tyrants to the tliruiie. ((Olosmith. 

Regulate i\\e patient in his manner of living. 

Wiseman. 

These terms are all properly used to 
denote the acts of conscious agents, but 
by a figure of personification they may 
be applied to inanimate or moral objects : 
the price of one market governs the 

rice of another, or governs the seller in 

is demand ; fashion and caprice rule 
the majority, or particular fashions rule 
them ; the time of one clock regulates 
that of many others. 

The gross of mcnarejfOV^fiRdmorcbyapppnraiicps 
than realities. Tatllr. 

Distracting thoughts by turns his bosom rued. 

Now fir’d by wrath, and now by reason cool’d. 

Pope. 

Though a sense of moral good and evil be deeply 
impressed on the heart of mao, it is not of suflicient 
power to regulate his life. Blair. 

GOVERNMENT, ADMINISTRATION. 

Both these terms may be employed 
either to designate the act of GO- 
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VERNING and ADMINISTERING, 
or the persons governing and adminis- 
tering. In both cases government has a 
m6Yo extensive meaning than adminis- 
tration : the former includes every exer- 
cise of authority ; while administration 
implies only that exercise of authority 
which consists in putting the laws or 
will of another in force. 

Oovernment is an art above the attaintneiit of nn 
ordinary genius. South. 

In treating of nn invisible world, and the adtnints- 
trntiun of government there carried on by the Father 
of spirits, putticuiaru occur which appear incumpre- 
liensible. Vlair. 

. When we speak of the government, 
as it respects the persons, it implies the 
whole body of constituted authorities ; 
and the administration, only that part 
which puts in execution the intentions 
of the whole; the government of a 
country therefore may remain unaltered, 
while the administration undergoes 
many changes : it is the business of the 
government to make treaties of peace 
and war ; and without a governmerit it 
is impossible for any people to negotiate : 
it is the business of the administration 
to adnimister justice, to regulate the 
finances, and to direct all the compli- 
cated concerns of a nation ; without an 
administration all public business would 
be at a stand. 

What arc vfc to do if the government and the whole 
community is of the sume description? Uubxk. 

OOVERISMEKT, CONSTITUTION. 

GOVERNMENT is here, as in the 
former article (v. Government), the ge- 
neric term ; CONSTITUTION the 
specific. Government implies generally 
the act of governing or exercising au- 
thority under any form whatever ; con- 
stitution implies any constituted or fixed 
form of government: we may have a 
government without a constitution ; we 
cannot have a constitution without a 
government. In the first formation of 
society government was placed in the 
hands of individuals who exorcised 
authority according to discretion rather 
than any positive rule or law : here then 
was without a constitution: 

as time and experience proved the ne- 
cessity of some established form, and 
the wisdom of enlightened men disco- 
vered the advantages and disadvantages 
of different forms, government in every 
countiy assumed a more definite shape, 
and became the constitution of the 
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country; hence then the union of go- 
vernment and constitution. Govern- 
ments are divided by political writers 
into three classes, monarchical, aristo- 
cratic, and republican : but these three 
general forms have been adopted with 
such variations and modifications as to 
impart to the constitution of every 
country something peculiar. The term 
constitution is now particularly applied 
to any popular form of government, or 
any government formed at the pleasure 
of the people, and in a still more re- 
stricted sense to the government of 
England. 

Free governments have committed more flagrant 
acts of tyranny than the most perfect despotic go 
vernmenis which we have ever known. Ul'kke. 

The physician of the slate, who, not sntisfled with 
the cure of distempers, undertakes to regenerate con- 
stitutions, ought to show uncommon powers. 

Bvrke. 

GRACE, FAVOR. 

GRACE, in French grace, Latin 
gratia, comes from gratus kind, because 
a results from pure kindness in- 
dependently of the merit of the receiver ; 
hut FAVOR is that which is granted 
voluntarily and without hope of recom- 
pense independently of all obligation. 

Grace is never used but in regard to 
those who have offended and made 
themselves liable to punishment ; favor 
is employed for actual good. An act of 
grace, in the spiritual sense, is that 
merciful influence which God exerts 
over his most unworthy creatures from 
the infinite goodness of his Divine na- 
ture ; it is to his special grace that we 
attribute every good feeling by which 
We are prevented from committing sin : 
the term /avor is employed indiscrirai- 
tiately with regard to man or his Maker; 
those who are in power have the greatest 
opportunity of confen*ing/aror6' ,* but all 
we receive at the hands of our Maker 
must be acknowledged as a favor. 

But gny I could repent and could obtain. 

By act of grace, my former state, how soon 
Would height recal high thoughts 1 Milton. 

A bad man is wholly the feature of tlte world. 
He hangs upon its favor. Blair. 

GRACE, CHARM. 

GRACE is altogether corporeal ; 
CHARM is cither corporeal or mental : 
the grace qualifies the action of the 
body ; the cJtarm is an inherent quality 
in the body itself. A lady moves, dances, 
and walks with grace ; the charms of 
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her person are equal to those of her 
mina. 

Savage’i mpthcxl of life nartioularly liim 

for conversation, of which he knew how to practise 
all the graces. Johnson. 

Music hai chams to soothe the savage breast. 

CoNOUKVE. 

GRACEFUL, COMELY, ELEGANT. 

A GRACEFUL fii^ure is rendered 
so by the deportment of the body. A 
(X)MELY fit^ure has that in itself 
which pleases the eye. Gracefulness 
results from nature improved by art ; 
comeliness is mostly the work of nature. 
It is possible to a(;quire gracefulness 
by the aid of the dancing-master, but 
for a cnmelu form we are indebted to 
nature aided by circumstances. Grace 
is a quality pleasing to the eye ; but 
ELEGANCE, from the Latin eligo, 
clerlus, select and choice, is a quality 
of a higher nature, that inspires ad- 
miration ; elegant is applicable, like 
gracifaU to the motion of the body, or 
like comely to the person, and is ex- 
tended in its meaning also to language 
and oven to dress. A person s step is 
graceful ; his air or his movements are 
elegant; the grace of an action lies 
chietiy in its adaptation to the occasion. 

'I'hc llret who approached her w.is a youtli of 
grm ffnl pre'*ence and courtly air, but dressed in a 
i idler habit than had ever been seen in Arcadia. 

!S'ricKi.K. 

I'idao, the son of Phonbidas, was at this time in the 
bloom of his youth, and very remarkable for the 
('•iiiu linrss uf his person. Adihson. 

The natural ])rogress of the w'orks of men is from 
nnliMicss to conviMiieiice, from convenience to ele- 
g'inre, and from elegance to nicety. Johnson. 

GRACIOUS, MERCIFUL, KIND. 

GRACIOUS, when compared to 
MERCIFUL, is used only in the spi- 
ritual sense ; the latter is applicable to 
the conduct of man as well as of the 
Doily. Grace is exerted in doing good 
to an object that has merited the con- 
trary ; mercy is exerted in withholding 
the evil which has been merited. God 
is gracious to his creatures in affording 
them not only an opportunity to address 
him, but every encouragement to lay 
open their wants to him ; their unwor- 
thincss and sinfulness are not made 
impediments of access to him. God is 
merciful to the vilest of sinners, and 
lends an ear to the smallest breath of 
repentance ; in the moment of executing 
vengeance, he stops his arm at the voice 


of supplication: he expects the same 
mercy to be extended by man toward 
his offending brother. An act of grace 
in tho largest sense, as not only iadc- 
pendent of, but opposite to, the merits 
of the person, is properly ascribablo to 
God alone, but by analogy it has also 
been considered us the prerogative of 
earthly princes : thus we speak of acts 
of grace, by which insolvent debtors arc 
released: in like manner, the grace of 
the sovereign may bo exerted in various 
ways. 

So gracious bath God boon to us, tliat lie hath 
niiiiU* thuso things to be our duty whii-h nitlui'iilly 
tend to our felicity. Tii.ll.tson, 

Ho that's merciful 0 

Unto the bad is cruel to the gaod. IlANDOLrir. 

Gracious, when compared with KIND, 
differs principally as to the station of 
the persons to whom it is applied. Gra- 
cious is altogetlicr confined to superiors ; 
hind is indiscriminately employed for 
superiors and equals: a king gives a 
gracious reception to tho nobles who nrei 
presented to him ; one friend gives a 
kind reception to another by whom he is 
visited. Gracious is a term in peculiar 
use at court, and among princes. Kind- 
ness is a domestic virtue ; it is found 
mostly among those who have not so 
much ceremonial to dispense with. 

lie hoard my vowb, unit graciously dccrerd 
My grounds to bo restor’d, my former flocks to feed. 

Duyden. 

Love that would all men juBt andtemp'rate mako. 
Kind to themselves and others for his sake. 

WAU.K.K. 

GRANDEUR, MAGNIFICENCE. 

GRANDE UR, from ^rawef, in French 
grand great, Latin grandis, low Ger- 
man grant grand, which is the same as 
groot great. MAGNIFICENCE, in 
Latin magnificentia, from magnus and 
facio, signifies making or acting on a 
large scale. 

An extensive assemblage of striking 
qualities in the exterior constitutes the 
common signification of these terms, of 
which grandeur is the fbnus, and mag- 
nificence the species. Magnificence 
cannot exist without grandeur^ but 
grandeur exists without magnificence : 
the former is distinguished from the 
latter both in degree and in application. 
When applied to tho same objects, they 
differ in degree ; magnificence being 
the highest degree of grandeur. As it 
respects tho style of living, grandeur 
is within the reach of subjects ; magni- 
ficence is mostly confined to princes. 
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There is a kind of ^ndeur and rctpert, which 
tho meaneot and most i».sii{nificant part of nianktnil 
endeavour to procure In tho ^little circle of their 
friends and acquaintance. Addison. 

Tl^e wall of China is one of those eastern pieces 
of magnificence whii-h makes a figure even in tho 
map of the \^orld, a'tliough an account of it would 
liuve been thought fabulous, were not the wall itself 
OKtailt. 4^0D18UN. 


TO GRATIFY, INDULGE, HUMOR. 

To GRATIFY, make grateful or 
•pleasant (v. Accet)table\ is a po.sitive act 
of the choice. To INDULGE, from 
the Latin indulgeo and dnlcis to sweeten 
or make palatable, is a negative act of 
t^c will, a yielding of the mind to cir- 
cumstances. One gratifies his desires 
or appetites ; and indulges his humors, 
or indulges in pleasures : by the former, 
one seeks to get the pleasure which the 
desire promises ; by the latter, one yields 
to the influence which the humor or 
passion exercises. Gratifying as a 
habit becomes a vice, and indulging as 
a habit is a weakness. In this sense of 
the words, graf(/?crtftV)« is mostly applied 
to mental objects, as to gratify one’s 
curiosity ; indulgence to matters of sense 
or partial feeling, as to indulge one’s 
palate. A person who is in search of 
pleasure gratifies his desires as they 
rise ; he lives for the gratification^ and 
depends upon it for his happiness. He 
who has higher objects in view, than 
the momentary gratification^ will be 
careful not to indulge himself too much 
in such things as will wean him from 
his purpose. 

It is certainly a very important lesson to learn 
bow to enjoy ordinary tilings, and to lio able to relish 
your being, without tliu transiiort of some passion, 
or gratification of some appetite. Steele. 

No man could have fewer avocations, whether 
natural or artiAciul. fur lie was slave to no passion or 
excess, ami indulged no humor. Cumberi.and. 

As occasional acts, gratify and in- 
dulge may be both innocent. 

Titles, estates, and fantastical pleasures, are more 
ardently sought after by most men, than the natural 
gratifications of a reasonable mind. Addison. 

Still in short intervals of pleasing woe. 

Regardful of the friendly dues 1 owe ; 

1 to tho glorious dead fur ever dear. 

Indulge tribute of a grateful tear. Fora. 

We gratify and indulge others as 
well as ourselves, and mostly in the 
good sense: to gratift/ \% for the most 
part in return for services ; it is an act 
of generosity : to indulge is to yield to 
the wishes or be lenient to the infirmities 


of others; it is an act of kindness or 
goodnature. 

Goodliumour is a state between gaiety and un- 
concern ; the act or emanation of a *mind at leisure 
to regard tiiu gratification of another. Johnson. 

A little more indulgence for common understand- 
ings, and somewhat less of austerity of temper, 
might have preserved this illustrious man to tiie 
councils of ills country. Bissett, 

To HUMOR is mostly taken in a 

bad sense. 

A skilful manager of the rabble, with two or tliroe 
popular empty words, sucli as '* rigid of tiie sul)ject 
and liberty of conscience/’ well tuned and humoured, 
may whistle tiiem backwards and ibrwanls till he is 
weary. South. 


GRATUITOUS, VOLUNTARY. 

GRATUITOUS is opposed to that 
which is obligatory. VOLUNTARY 
is opposed to that %vhich is compulsory, 
or involuntary. A gift is gratuitous 
when it Hows entirely from tho free will 
ol the giver, independently of right : an 
offer is voluntary which Hows from the 
free will, independently of all external 
constraint. Gratuitous is therefore to 
voluntary as a species to the genus'. 
What is gratuitous is voluntary^ al- 
though what is voluntary is not always 
gratuitous. The gratuitous is properly 
the voluntary in regard to the disposal 
of one*s property : and the voluntary is 
applicable to all other actions. 

Tlio heroic band of rasliiercTs of monarclia were 
in haste lo make a generous diffusion of the know, 
ledge which they had thus gratuitously received. 

Burke. 

Their privileges relative to contrihution were vo 
luntarily surrcnwicd. Buxkk. 


GRATUITY, RECOMPENSE. 

Thb distinction between these term.s 
is very similar to the above (v. Gratui- 
tous), They both imply a gift, and a 
gift by way of return for some supposed 
service ; but the gratuity is independent 
of all expectation as well as right: the 
recompense is founded upon some ad- 
missible claim. Those who wish to 
confer a favour in a delicate manner, 
will sometimes do it under the shape of 
a gratuity: those who overrate their 
services, will in all probability be dis- 
appointed in the recompense they re- 
ceive. 

If tliere l>e one or two scholars more, that will he 
no great addition to his troiiblp. considering that, 
perhaps, tiieir parents may recompense him tiy llieir 
gratuities. MolVmxuX 

Wriiat could be less than to afford him praise. 

The easiest recompense. llilTOir, 
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ORAVfi> SERIOUS, SOLEMN. 

GRAVE, in Latin gravis heavy, 
denotes the weight which keeps the 
mind or person down, and prevents 
buoyancy; it is opposed to the light. 
SERIOUS, in Latin serus late or slow, 
marks the quality of slowness or con- 
ftidorateness, either in tho mind, or that 
which occupies the mind: it is opposed 
to the jocose. 

Grave expresses more than serious ; 
it does not merely bespeak tho absence 
of mirth, but that heaviness of mind 
which is displayed in all the movements 
of the body ; seriousness^ on the other 
hand, bespeaks no depression, but simply 
steadiness of action, and a refruinment 
from all that is jocular. A man may 
be grave in his walk, in his tone, in his 
gesture, in his looks, and all his ex- 
terior ; he is serious only in his generiU 
air, his countenance, and demeanor. 
Gravity is produced by some external 
circumstance ; seriousness springs from 
the operation of the mind itself, or from 
circumstances. Misfortunes or age will 
produce gravity : seriousness is the 
fruit of re (lection. Gravity is, in the 
proper sense, condned to the person, as 
a characteristic of his temper ; serious, 
on the other hand, is a characteristic 
either of persons or things ; hence wo 
should speak of a grave assembly, not 
a serious assembly, of old men ; grave 
.senators, not serious senators; of a 
grave speaker, not a serious speaker : 
but a serious, not a grave sermon ; a 
serious, not a grave writer ; but grave 
is Hometitnes extended to things in the 
sense of weighty, as when we speak of 
grave matters of deliberation, a grave 
objection, sentiment. Gravity is pecu- 
liarly ascribed to a judge, from the 
double cause, that much depends upon 
his deportment, in which there ought to 
be gravity, and that the weighty con- 
cerns which press on his mind are most 
apt to produce gravity: on the other 
hand, both gravity and seriousness may 
be applied to the preacher ; the former 
only as it respects the manner of deli- 
very ; the latter as it respects especially 
the matter of his discourse : the person 
may be grave or serious; the discourse 
only is serious^ 

If thea gome grave and pinna man appear, 

Tliay hnah tbeir noia«b and lend a listeninif ear. 

Davnair. 

In oar retiremente every thing dlgposee ua to be 
Hrioat, annifoir. 


SOLEMN expresses more than either 
grave or serious, from the Latin solennis 
yearly ; as applied to the stated religious 
(estivals of the Romans, it has acquired 
the collateral meaning of religious gra- 
vity: \i\iQ serious, it is employed not 
so mtfch to characterize either the per- 
son or the thing : a judge pioiiounccs 
tho solemn sentence of condemnation in 
a solemn manner; a preacher delivers 
many solemn warnings to his hearers. 
Gravity may be the otfect of corporeal 
habit, and seriousness of mental habit , 
but solemnity is something occasional 
and extraordinary. Some children dis- 
cover a remarkable gravity as soon as 
they begin to observe ; a regular atten- 
tion to religious worship will induce a 
habit of seriousness ; tho admonitions 
of a parent on his death-bed will have 
peculiar* solemnity. 

In most of our long words which are derived from 
the Latin, we contract the leu{>tli of the syllables, 
that gives them e, grave and toUinn air in their r<w'u 
language. Aduison. 

CRAVE, TOMB, SEPULCHRE. 

All these terms denote the place 
where bodies are deposited. GRAVE, 
from tho German grahen, &c., has u 
reference to the hollow made in tho 
earth. TOMB, from tumulus and tu- 
meo to swell, has a reference to the rising 
that is mode above it. SEPULCHRE, 
from sepelio to bury, has a reference to 
the use for which it is employed. From 
this explanation it is evident that these 
terms have a certain propriety of appli- 
cation : ** to sink into tlie grave " is an 
expression that carries the thoughts 
where the body must rest in death, con- 
sequently to death itself: to inscribe 
on tho tomb, or to encircle the tomb 
with flowers,"' carries our thoughts to 
the external of that place in which tho 
body is interred. To inter in a sepuU 
chre, or to visit or enter a sepulchre, 
reminds us of a place in which bodies 
are deposited, or % a figure, where any 
thing may be buried. 

The path of glory leads but to the grave, Gbay. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 

If mem'ry o'er their tosite no trophies raise. O ka v. 

Tlie Lay itself is either lust or buried, pecliaps for 
ever, in one of tliose eeputchree of MS8. which by 
courtesy are culled litHraries. TvBaWHiT’r. 

GREAT, LARGE, BIG. 

GREAT, in Saxou g;reai, Dutch and 
low Germaro groot, comes from grow, 
as the Latin crassus thick, from cresco 
2 o 
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to grow is applied to all kinds of dimen- 
sions in which things can grow or in- 
crease. LARGE, in Latin larsm wide, 
is probably derived from the Greek Xa 
and piiiv to How plentifully ; for largior 
signifies to give freely, and large has 
in English a similar sense : it is pro- 
pcrly applied to space, extent, and quan- 
tity. BIG, from the German baiLch 
belly, and the English bulk^ denotes 
real as to expansion or capacity. A 
ousc, a room, a heap, a pile, an army, 
&c. is great or large ; an animal or a 
mountain is great or big ; a road, a city, 
a street, and the like, is termed rather 
great than large. 

At one's flrst entrance into the Pantheon at 
Borne, liuw the imaginuliuii ia llllod with aotnething 
great'OliA amating ; and at the same time how little 
in pioportiun one is alTected with the inside of a 
Gotliie Cathedral, ultliough it be live times larger 
than the other. Addison. 

We are not a little pleased to find every green 
/eaf swarm with millions of animals, that at their 
Mrgett growth are not visible to the nuked eye. 

Addison. 

An ttnimnl no bigger than a mite cannot appear 
perfect to the eye, because the sight takes it tii at 
ooee. Addison. 

Great is used generally in the im- 
proper sense ; large and big are used 
only occasionally : a noise, a distance, 
a multitude, a mimber, a power, and 
the like, is termed greats but not large : 
we may, however, speak of a large por- 
tion, a large share, a large quantity ; 
or of a mind big with conception, or of 
an event big with the fate of nations. 

Among all the f.gurcs of architecture, there are 
none titai have a greater air than the concave and 
the convex. Addison. 

Sure he that mode us with such large discourse. 
Looking before and atter, gave us not 
That caiMibility and godlike reason, 

To rust iu us uuus’d. ^ Shakspkabs. 

Amazing clouds on clouds continual heap’d, 

Or whirl'd tempestuous by the gusty wind, 

Or silent borne along heavy and slow, 

With the big stores of streaming ooMms charg’d. 

Thomson. 

GREAT, GRAND, SUBLIME. 

These terms are synonymous only, in 
their moral application. GREAT simply 
designates extent; GRAND includes 
likewise the idea of excellence and su- 
periority. A great undertaking cha- 
racterizes only the extent of the under- 
taking ; a grand undertaking bespeaks 
its superior excellence : great objects are 
seen with facility; grand objects are 
viewed with admiration. It is a great 
point to make a pqrson sensible of his 
faults ; it should be the grand aiifc 


all to aspire after moral and religious 
improvement. ^ 

Grand and SUBLIME* are both 
superior to great; but the former 
marks the dimension of greatness ; the 
latter, from the Latin sublimis, desig- 
nates that of height. A scene may be 
either grand or sublime: it is grand 
as it fills the imagination with its im- 
mensity ; it is sublime as it elevates the 
imagination beyond the surrounding 
and less important objects. There is 
something grand in the sight of a vast 
army moving forward, as it were by one 
impulse ; there is something peculiarly 
sublime in the sight of huge mountains 
and craggy cliffs of ice, shaped into va- 
rious fantastic forms. Gravid may be 
said either of the works of art or nature ; 
sublime is peculiai^ applicable to the 
works of nature. The Egyptian pyra- 
mids and the ocean are both grand 
objects ; a tempestuous ocean is a sub- 
lime object. Grand is sometimes applied 
to the mind ; sublime is applied both to 
the thoughts and the expressions. 

There is nothing in this whole art of architecture 
wliich pleases the unaginatioii, but us it is great, uti- 
coiiiiuon or beautiful. Addison. 

There is geotM-ally in nature something more grand 
and august than what we meet with in tar curiosities 
of art. Addison. 

Homer (ills his readers with tidfUme Ideas. 

Addison. 

GRIEVANCE/HARDSHIP. 

GRIEVANCE, from tho Latin 
gravis heavy or burdensome, implies 
that which lies heavy at heart. HARD- 
SHIP, from the adjective hardt denotes 
that which presses or bears violently on 
the person. 

Grievance is in general taken for 
that which is done by another to grieve 
or distress : hardship is a particular 
kind of grievance that presses upon 
individuals. There are national 
ances, though not national har&hips. 
An infraction of one's rights, an act of 
violence or oppression, are grievances 
to those who are exposed to them, 
whether as individuals or bodies of men: 
an ungual distribution of labour, a 
partial indulgence of one to the detri- 
ment of another, constitute the hardship, 
A weight of taxes, levied iu order to 
support an uqjust war, will bo esteemed 
ek grievances the partiality and caprice 
of the collector in making it fall with 
Unequal weight upon particular persons 
will be regarded as a peculiar hardship. 
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Men seek a redress of their grievances 
from some hij^her power than that by 
which they are inflicted: they endure 
their hardships until an opportunity 
offers of getting them removed. 

It is better privnte men should have some iojus- 
tice (lone them, than a public ffrifvanae should uut 
be redreslied. This is usually pleaded in defence 
of all tluise hardships which fall on particular tier- 
sons. in {mrticulur occasions which (muld not lie (ore- 
seen when the law was made. Spectator. 


TO GRIEVE, MOURN, LAMENT. 

To GRIEVE (v. Affliction) is the 
general term; MOURN, like moan 
and murmur^ being an imitation of the 
sound produced by pain, is a parti- 
cular term. To grieve ^ in its limited 
sense, is an inward act ; to mourn is an 
outward act: the grief lies altogether 
in the mind; the mourning displays 
itself by some outward mark. A man 
grieves for his sins ; he mourns for the 
loss of his friends. One grieves for that 
which immediately concerns, one's self, 
or that which concerns others; one 
mourns for that which concerns others • 
one grieves over the loss of property ; 
one mourns the fate of a deceased 
relative. 

Achates, (ho companion of his broast, 

Goes grieving by his side, with equal cares omress’d. 

Drvoin. 

My broth^'r’s friends and daughter led behind. 

False to them all, to Paris only kind ; 

Fur this I m««rn. till grief or dire disease 

Sliall waste the form, whose crime it was to please. 

Pope. 

Grieve is the act of an individual ; 
mourn may be the common act of many : 
a nation mourns^ though it does not 
grieves for a public calamity. To grieve 
is applicable to domestic troubles ; mourn 
may refer to public or private ills. The 
distractions of a state will cause many 
to grieve for their own losses, and 
mourn the misfortunes of their country. 

Who (ails to grieve when just occasion calls. 

Or grieves too much, deserves not to be blessed. 

YolWO. 

To banks that oft my weary limbs have borne. 

Ye murmuring brooka, that learnt of me to maum. 
Ye birda that tune me with your plaintive lay. 

Ye groves, where love once taught my stepa to stray. 

You, ever sweet, and ever fair, senew 

Your strains melodious. Sir W. JoNie. 

Grieve and mourn are permanent 
Mntiments; LAMENT (t;. To bewail) 
is a transitory feeling : the ’former are 
produced by substantial causes, which 
come home to the feelings ; the latter 
respects things of a more partial, often- 
times of a more remote and indifferent. 


nature. A real widow mourns all the 
remainder of her days for the loss of her 
husband ; we lament a thing te day 
which we may forget to-morrow. Mourn 
and lament are both expressed by some 
outward sign ; but the former is com- 
posed and free from all noise ; the latter 
displays itself either in cries or simple 
words. In the moment of trouble, when 
the distress of the mind is at its hcip;ht, 
it may break out into loud lamentation , 
but commonly grieving and mourning 
commence when lamentation ceases. 

So close in poplar sliadcs, her children gone, 

The mother nightingale laments idoiie. Drydeht. 

As epithets, grievous, mournfaU and 
lamentable have a similar distinction. 
What presses hard or unjustly ons per- 
sons, their property, connexions, and 
circumstances, is grievous ; what touches 
the tender feelings, and tears asunder 
the tics of kindred and friendship, is 
mournful; whatever excites a painful 
sensation in our mind is lamentable. 
Famine is a grievous calamity for a 
nation ; tho violent separation of friends 
by death is a mournful event at all 
times, but particularly so for those who 
are in tho prime of life and the fulness 
of expectation; the ignorance which 
some persons discover even in the pr^ 
sent cultivated state of society is truly 
lamentable. 

To a mother ffrt^ouE, this 
Grievous to high-born Lain*, thii disgrace 
'I'o lie allied to slrangcrs. PotTSM. 

Ye friendless orphans, and ye dowerlets maids. 

With eager haste your mournful mausiutit leave. 

8ik W. Joircs. 

What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head? 

Why doat ihoii lixik so Siidly on my son? 

Whut menus that head upon that urrust of thine? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum. 

Like H proud river peering o’er liis bounds? 

hllAKSfEARB. 


Tq GROAN, MOAN. 


GROAN and MOAN are both ono- 
matopeias, from tho sounds which they 
express. Groan is a deep sound pro- 
duced by hard breathing: mom is a 
plaintive long-drawn st^nd produced by 
tho organs of utterance. ^^The^roaw pro- 
ceeds involuntarily as an expression of 
severe pain, either of body or mind: the 
moan proceeds often from the desire of 
awakening attention or exciting com- 
passion. Dying groans are uttered in 
the agonies of d^thf the moans of a 
wounded sufferer are semdtimes the 


only resource he left to make bis 
destitute case known. 

2o2 - 
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Tlie plain ox, whom toil, ^ 

Patient and ever ready, clothes the land 
With all the pump of harvest, shall he bleed. 

And s|ru^glint; groan liencath the cruel hands 
E’en of the clown he feeds ? Thomsom. 

The fait Alexis lov’d, but lov’d in vain. 

And underneath the beechen shade, alone. 

Thus to the woods and mountuius made his moan. 

Obydek. 


GROSS> COARSE. 

GROSS derives its meaning in this 
application from the Latin crassus thick 
from fat, or that which is of common 
materials. COARSE, v. Coarse, 

These terms are synonymous in the 
moral application. Grossness of habit 
is opposed to delicacy; coarseness to 
softness and refinement. A person be* 
comes gross by an unrestrained indul- 
gence of his sensual appetites, par- 
ticularly in eating and drinking ; he is 
coarse from the want of polish either as 
to his mind or manners. A gross sen- 
sualist approximates very nearly to the 
brute ; he sets aside all moral considera- 
tions ; he indulges himself in the open 
face of day in defiance of all decency : 
a coarse person approaches nearest to 
the savage, whose roughness of humor 
and inclination have not been refined 
down by habits of restraining his own 
will, and complying with the will of an- 
other. A gross expression conveys the 
idea of that which should be kept from 
the view of the mind, which shocks the 
moral feeling ; a coarse expression con- 
veys the idea of an unseemly sentiment 
in the mind of the speaker. The repre- 
sentations of the Deity by any sensible 
image is gross^ because it gives us a low 
and grovelling idea of a superior being ; 
the doing a kindness, and making the 
receiver at the same time sensible of 
your superiority and his dependence, in- 
dicates great coarseness in the character 
of the favourer. 

A oertaio preparation is requisite for the enjoy* 
neat of devotion in its whole extent: not only must 
the life be reformed from grots enormities, but the 
heart most have undergone that change which the 
Gospel demands. Blaib. 

The refined pleafnirMof a pious mind are, in many 
lespeeto, feupe Aur to thi coarto gratifications of sense. 

Blaib. 

GROSS, TOTAL. 

GROSS is connected with the word 
great ; firom theidbaof sixe which enters 
uitotlM original meaning of this term is 
derived that of quanUty : TOTAL, from 
the Latin totus, signifies literally the 


whole: the gross implies that from 
which nothing has been taken: the 
total signifies that to which nothing 
need be added ; the gross sum includes 
every thing without regard to what it 
may be ; me total includes every thing 
w’hich one wishes to include ; we may, 
therefore, deduct from the gross that 
which does not immediately belong to 
it ; but the total is that which admits 
of no deduction. The gross weight in 
trade is applicable to any article, the 
whole of which, good or bad, pure or 
dross, is included in opposition to the 
neat weight ; the total amount supposes 
all to be included which ought to form a 
part, in opposition to any smaller 
amounts or subdivisions ; when em- 
ployed in the improper sense, they pre- 
serve the same distinction : things are 
said to be taken or considered in the 
ross, that is, in the large and compre- 
ensive way, one with another ; things 
are said to undergo a total change. 

I have more than once found fault with those ge- 
neral reflections which strike at kingdoms or com- 
monwealths in the grou> Addison. 

Nature is cither collected into one total, or diffused 
and distributed. Bacon, 

TO GUARANTEE, BE SECURITY, BE 
RESPONSIBLE, WARRANT. 

GUARANTEE and WARRANT 
are both derived from the Teutonic 
wdhren to defend or make safe and 
binding; SECURITY, from secure {v. 
Certain), has the same original mean- 
ing ; RESPONSIBLE (v. Amenable), 
To guarantee and be security have 
respect to what is done for others ; to be 
responsible respects what is done by 
one’s self or others; to warrant, 
what is done by one’s self only. To 
guarantee is applied to matters of pub- 
lic or private interest ; to be security, to 
private matters only. The larger go- 
vernments frequently guarantee for the 
perfohnance of stipulations entered into 
by minor powers; one man becomes 
security to another for the payment of 
a sum of money by a third person. 
Guarantee may be tiken for the person 
or thing that guarantees. 

The people of England, then, are willing to trust 
to the sympathy of regicides the guarantee of tho 
British monarchy. Bobba. 

One is security for another in pecuniary 
concerns, but he is responsible for his 
own conduct or that of others he be- 
comes a security by virtue of his con- 
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tract as one tradesman becomes security 
for another, he is responsible by virtue 
of his relative office or situation ; mas< 
ters are responsible for the conduct of 
their servants ; a gaoler is responsible 
for the safe custcSy of the prisoner; 
every man is responsible for that which 
is placed under his charge. To tt?ar- 
rant is applied to commercial transact 
tions : one warrants the goodness of any 
commodity that is sold. 

What a <lrea<Uiil tliiuff is a standing army, for tho 
conduct of the whole, or any part of which, no one 
is responsible. Uurkk. 

Bichard Cromwell desired only security for the 
debts he had contracted. Uuhmkt. 

The warrant serves to indemnify 
against loss, or, in a moral sense, to 
protect against censure, to give a sanc- 
tion to. 

No man’s misLike will be able to warrant an un- 
just surmUe, much leas justify a false censure. 

South. 

TO GUARD, DEFEND, WATCH. 

GUARD is but a variation of wardy 
which is connected with the German 
wdhren to look to. DEFEND, v. Apo- 
logy, and to defend, WATCH and 
WAKE are in the German, &c. wachen 
to watch, Latin vigil watchful, vigeo to 
flourish, and Greek ayoKKw to exult or 
be in spirits. 

To guardy in its largest sense, com- 
prehends both watching and defendingy 
that is, both the preventing the attack 
and the resisting it when it is made. 
In the restricted sense, to guard is pro- 
perly to keep off an enemy ; to defend 
is to drive him away when he makes 
the attack. The soldier guards the 
palace of the king in time of peace, and 
defends his country in time of war. 

Fixed on defence, the Trojans are not slow 
To guard their shore firom an expected foe. 

Dbtdxh. 

Forthwith on all sides to his aid was ran. 

By angels many and strong, who interpos'd 
Defence. Miltow. 

Watchy like guardy consists in looking 
to the danger, hut it does not neces- 
sarily imply the use of any means to 
prevent the danger: he who watches 
may only give an alarm. 

But in his duty iwompt at every call 
He watch'd and wept, he pray’d, and felt Anr all. 

Goldsmith. 

In the improper application they have 
a similar sekise : modesty guards female 
honor clothing defends against the in- 


clemency of the weather : a person who 
wants to escape watches his opportunity 
to slip out unobserved. • 

One of the principal charges wliicl. Stanhope had 
teccived ttom hia friends In England, was to be on 
his guard against the intrigues of Sunderland. 

CoxK. 

And here th* access a gloomy grove defends. 

And here th* uiinuvigable lake extends. Drtdik. 

But see the well-plum*d hearse comes nodding on. 
Stately and slow, and pruperiy attended 
By the whole sable trlM, that painAil watch 
The sick man’s door, and live upon the dead. 

Blaib. 

GUARD, SENTINEL. 

These terms are employed to desig- 
nate those who are employed for the 
protection of either persons or things. 
GUARD has been explained above {v. 
To guard); SENTINEL, in French 
sentinelle, is properly a species of guardy 
namely, a military guard in the time of 
a campaign ; any one may be set Bs 
guard over property, who is empowered 
to keep off every intruder by force ; but 
the sentinel acts in tho army as the 
watch (t>. To guard) in the police, 
rather to observe the motions of the 
enemy than to repel any force. 

Fast as he could, he sighing quits the W'alls, 

And thus descending, on the guards ho calls. Pope 

One of the sentinels who stood on the stage to 
prevent disorder burst into tears. Stiklv. 

They are figuratively applied to other 
objects ; the guard in this case acts on 
ordinary occasions, the sentinel in the 
moments of danger. 

Modesty is not only an ornament but a guard to 
virtue, Addison. 

Conscience is the sentinel of virtue. Johnson. 

GUARD, GUARDIAN. 

These words are derived from the 
verb guard {v. To guard) ; but th^ 
have acquired a distinct office. GUARD 
is used either in the literal or figurative 
sense; GUARDIAN only in the im- 
proper sense. Guard is applied either 
to persons or things ; guardian only to 
persons. In application to persons, the 
guard is temporary; the guardian is 
fixed and permanent : the guard only 
guards against external evils ; tho 
guardian takes upon him the office of 
arent, counselbr, and director: when a 
ouse is in danger of being attacked, a 
person may sit up as a guard; when a 
parent is dead, a guardian supplies Us 
place : we expect from a gwxra nothing 
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l)ut human assistance; but from our 
guardian angel we may expect super- 
natural assistance. 

Him Hennes to Achilles shall convey, 

Omrd of his life, and partner of his way. Pope. 

Ye guides and guardians of our Argive race! 

Come all let gen’rous rage your arms employ. 

And save Patruclus from the dogs of Troy. Pope. 

TO GUARD AGAINST, TAKE HEED. 

Both these terms imply express care 
on the ))art of the agent ; but the former 
is used with regard to external or internal 
evils, the latter only w ith regard to in- 
ternal or mental evils : in an enemy’s 
country it is essential to be particularly 
on one s guard, for fear of a surprise; 
in difficult matters, where we arc liable to 
err, it is of importance to TAKE HEED 
lost we run from one extreme to another : 
young men, on their entrance into life, 
cannot be too much on their GUARD 
AGAINST associating with those who 
would lead them into expensive plea- 
sures ; in slippery paths, whether phy- 
sically or morally understood, it is neces- 
sary to take heed how we go. 

Otu> would take more than ordinary care to guard 
otie'ii BeUag^tinst this particular imperfectiou (change- 
ahlenea*!), liecuuso it ia tlut which our nature very 
strongly iacliues us to. Aooison. 

Tuko'heed of that dreadful tribunal where it will 
not be enough to say that 1 thought this or I heard 
that. SoVTii. 

TO GUESS, CONJECTURE, DIVINE. 

GUESS, in Saxon and Low German 
gissen, is connected with the word ghost, 
and the German geist, &c. spirit, signi- 
fying the action of a spirit. CONJEC- 
TURE, t\ Conjecture. DIVINE, from 
the Latin divinus and deus a god, sig- 
nifies to think and know as a god. 

We guess that a thing actually is ; 
we conjecture that which may be : we 
guess that it is a certain hour ; we con- 
jecture as to the meaning of a person's 
actions. Guessing is opposed to the 
certain knowledge of a thing; conjec- 
turing is opposed to the full conviction 
of a thing : a child guesses at that por- 
tion of his lesson which he has not pro- 
perly learned ; a fanciful person em- 
ploys conjecture where he cannot draw 
any positive conclusion. 

And thpse dltcovcrieB make ut all oonfeaa 

Tlmt sublunary scieuce ia but guets. Devham. 

Now hear the Grecian fhiud, and ftom this one 
Canjeetwa all the rest. Devham. 

To guess and to conjecture are natural 


acts of the mind : to divine, in its proper 
sense, is a supernatural act; in this 
sense the heathens affected to divine 
that which was known only to an 
Omniscient Being; and impostors in 
our time presume to divine in matters 
that are set above the reach of human 
comprehension. The term ia, however, 
employed to denote a species of guess- 
ing in different matters, as to divine 
the meaning of a mystery. 

Walking they talk'd, and fruitlessly divin'd 
Wliat i'neod the priestess by those words design’d. 

Duydin. 

GUEST, VISITOR, OR VISITANT. 

GUEST, from the northern lan- 
guages, signifies one who is entertained ; 
VISITOR or VISITANT is the one 
who pays the visit. 'Ihe guest is to tlie 
visitor as the species to the genus: 
every guest is a visitor, but every visitor 
is not ^ guest; the vmVor simply conies 
to see the person, and enjoy social in- 
tercourse ; but the guest also partakes 
of hospitality: we are visitors at the 
tea-table, at the card- table, and round 
the fire; we are guests at the festive 
board. 

Some great behest (Vom heav’n 
To us perhaps he briogs, and will vouchsafe 
This day to bu our guest. Mir.TOK. 

No palace with a lofty gate he wants, 

T' admit the tides ol early visitants. Dbti>ki«. 

GUIDE, RULE. 

GUIDE is to RULE as the genus to 
the species : every rule is a guide to a 
certain extent ; but the guide is often 
that which exceeds the rule. The 
guide, in the moral sense, as in the 
proper sense, goes with us, and points 
out the exact patR ; it does not permit 
us to err either to the right or left : the 
rule marks out a line, beyond which we 
may not go ; but it leaves us to trace 
the line, and consequently to fail either 
on vne one side or other. Tlie Bible is 
our best guide fos moral practice ; its 
doctrines, as interpreted in the articles 
of the Christian church, are the best rule 
of faith. 

You must first amly to rellgii n as the guide of 
life, before you cau nave recourse to it as the refuge 
of surrou. ■ Blaia. 

There is something to wild, end yet so solemn, in 
Shakspeare's speeches of his ghosts and fairies, and 
the like imaginary persons, that we cannot furbeoi 
thinking them natural, though we hove no rule by 
which to j udge them, Anoiso*. 
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GUILTLESS, INNOCENT, HARMLESS. 

GUILTLESS, without guilt, is more 
than INNOCENT: innocence, from 
noceo to hurt, extends no further than 
the quality of not hurting by any direct 
act ; guiltless comprehends the quality 
of not intending to hurt : it is po«ssible, 
therefore, to bo innocent without being 
guiltless, though not vice versa; he 
who wishes for the death of another is 
wot guiltless, though he may be innocent 
of the crime of murder. Guiltless seems 
to regard a man’s general condition; 
innocent his particular condition : no 
man is guiltless in the sight of God. for 
no roan is exempt from the guilt of sin ; 
but he may be innocent in the sight of 
men, or innocent of all such intentional 
oifcnccs as render him obnoxious to his 
follow-creatures. Guiltlessness was 
that happy stale of perfection which 
men lost at the fall ; innocence is that 
relative or comparative state of perfec- 
tion which is attainable here on earth : 
the highest state of innocence is an ig- 
norance of evil. 

Ah 1 why should all mnnkiud 
Fur one man’s ruiiU thus guiltiest bo cuudemn'd, 
IfguiUlettf Rut from iiio what can proceed 
Ibit all corrupt? Milton. 

When Adam sees tho several chanujes of nature 
alHiiit him. he appears in a disorder of mind suitable 
to one who had forfeited both his innocence and his 
Iiappiiu'ss. Addison. 

Guiltless is in the proper sense ap- 
plicable only to the condition of man; 
and, when applied to things, it still has a 
reference to the person: innocent is 
equally applkuible to persons or things ; 
a person is innocent who has not com- 
mitted any injury, or has not any direct 
purpose to commit any injury ; or a con- 
versation is innocent which is freo from 
what is hurtful. Innocent and H ARM- 
LESS both recommend themselves as 
qualities negatively good ; they designate 
a freedom either in the person or thing 
from injuring, and differ only in regard 
to the nature of the injury : innocence xQ’ 
spects moral injury, and harmless phy- 
sical injury : a person is innocent who is 
free from moral impurity and wicked pur- 
poses ; he is harmless if he have not 
the power or disposition to commit any 
violence ; a diversion is innocent which 
has nothing in it likely to corrupt the 
morals; a game is harmless which is 
not likely to inflict any wound, or en- 
danger the health. 

But from tb« nountatn't grouy tide 
A 1 bring; 

A oenp with fiuiit and herb* tupplied. 

Ana watni ft »m Uie spring. Golosmitb. 


A man should endeavour to make the sphere of 
his iMoeent pleasures as wide as possible, that he 
may retire into them with safety. Addison. 

Full on his breast the Tri^an arrow fell, • 

But harmless bounded from the plated steel. 

Addison 

GUISE, HABIT 

GUISE and wise are both derived 
from the northern languages, and de- 
note the manner ; but the former is em- 
ployed fur a particular or distinguished 
manner of dress. HABIT, from tho 
Latin habitus a habit, fashion, or form, 
is taken for a settled or permanent 
mode of dress. 

The guise is that which is unusual, 
and often only occasional ; the habit is 
that which is usual amongst pai;jticular 
classes: a person sometimes assumes 
tho guise of a peasant, in order the 
better to conceal himself; ho who de- 
votes himself to the clerical profcbbion 
puts on tho habit of a clergyman. 

Auubii. Sphinx, 

Idola of antique guise, and horned Pan, 

Territlc monstrous shapes 1 Dykr. 

For His the mind that makes tho body rich. 

And us tho aiin breaks through the darkest cloud 
So houour appoarcth in the meanest habit. 

SaAXSPXAHR 

GULF, ABYSS. 

GULF, in Greek icoXrroc from koiXoq 
hollow, is applied literally in the sense 
of a deep concave receptacle for water, 
as tho gulf of Venice. ABYSS, in 
Greek afiueeoc, compounded of a priva- 
tive and f3v(T(Toc a bottom, signifies lite- 
rally a bottomless pit. 

One is overwhelmed in a gulf; it 
carries with it the idea of liquidity and 
profundity, into which one inevitably 
sinks never to rise: one is lost in an 
abyss ; it carries with it the idea of im- 
mense profundity, into which he who is 
cast never reaches a bottom, nor is able 
to return to the top ; an insatiable vo- 
racity is the characteristic idea in tho 
signification of this term. 

Agul/ii a capacious bosom, which 
holds within itself and buries all objects 
that suffer themselves to sink into it, 
without allowing them the possibility of 
escape; hell is represented as a fiery 
gulf into which evil spirits are plunged, 
and remain perpetually overwhelmed: 
a guilty mind may be said, figuratively, 
to bo plunged into a giil/ of woe or 
despair, when filled with the horrid 
sense of its enormities. An abyss pre- 
sents nothing but an iiiteiminabie space 
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which has neither beginning nor end ; 
he does wisely who does not venture in, 
or who retreats before he has plunged 
too deep to retrace his footsteps : as the 
ocean, in the natural sense, is a great 
abyss ; so are mkaphysics an immense 
abyss, into which the human mind pre- 
cipitates itself only to be bewildered. 

sill and doatli nmain 

Following hU track, such wua the will of lieav’n. 
Pav’d after him a broad and beaten 
Over the dark abyss, whose boiling guij 
Tamely eiuUir’d a bridge of wond’ruus length, 

From hell continu’d. Milton, 

His broud-wing’d vessel drinks the whelming ihle, 

11 id in the bosom of the black abt/ss- Thomson, 


H. 

TO HAPPEN, CHANCE. 

To HAPPEN, that is, to fall out by 
a Aap, is to CHANCE (v. Chance, for- 
tune)i as the genus to the species; 
whatever chances happens, but not vice 
ve'^sd. Happen respects all events 
without including any collateral idea; 
chance comprehends, likewise, the idea 
of tlie cause and order of events : what- 
ever comes to pass happens, whether 
regularly in the course of things, or 
particularly and out of the order ; what- 
ever chances happens altogether without 
concert, intention, and often without re- 
lation to any other thing. Accidents 
happen daily which no human foresight 
could prevent ; the newspapers contain 
an account of all that hairpens in the 
course of the day or week : listeners and 
busy-bodies are ready to catch every 
word that chances to fall in their 
hearing. 

With equal mind what happens let ui bear, 

M or Joy, uor grieve toomudi fur things beyond our 
care. Dkyden. 

An idiot chancing to live witliin the «ound of a 
dock, always amused himself witli counting the hour 
of the day w henever tlie cluck struck i but the clock 
being spoiled by accident, tlie idiot continued to count 
the hour without the help of it. Addison. 

HAPPINESS, FELICITY, BLISS, 
BLESSEDNESS, BEATITUDE. 

HAPPINESS signifies the state of 
being hapj^, FELICITY, in Latin 
felicitas, itamfelix happy, most pro- 
bably comes from the Greek t}Xtryouth- 
ful, youth being the age of purest en- 
joyment BLISS, BLESSEDNESS, 
signify the state or property of being 


blessed, BEATITUDE, from the Latin 
beatus, signifies the property of being 
happy in a superior degree. ' 

Happiness comprehends that aggre- 
gate of pleasurable sensations which we 
derive from external objects ; it is the 
ordinary term which is employed alike 
in the colloquial or the philosophical 
style: felicity is a higher expression, 
comprehending inward enjoyment, or 
an aggregate of inward pleasure, with- 
out regard to the source whence they 
are derived : bliss is a still higher term, 
expressing more than either happiness 
or felicity, both as to the degree and 
nature of the enjoyment Happiness 
is the thing adapted to our present con- 
dition, and to tho nature of our being, as 
a compound of body and soul ; it is im- 
pure in its nature, and variable in de- 
gree ; it is sought for by various means 
and with great eagerness ; but it often 
lies much more within our reach than 
we are apt to imagine : it is not to be 
found in tho possession of great wealth, 
of great power, of great dominions, of 
great splendour, or the unbounded in- 
dulgence of any one appetite or dtsire ; 
but in moderate possessions, with a 
heart tempered by religion and virtue, 
for tho enjoyment of that which God 
has bestowed upon us : it is, therefore, 
not so unequally distributed as some 
have been led to conclude. 

All I whither now are fled 
TlioRe dreams of greatness? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness f Thomson. 

No greater /t’/tctVy can eenius attain than that of 
havint; purified intellectual pleasure, separated mirth 
from indecency, and wit from licentiousness. 

Johnson. 

The <bnd soul, 

Wrajit in gay visions of unreal bliss. 

Still paints th’ illusive form. Thomson. 

Happiness admits of degrees, since 
every individual is placed in difierent 
circumstances, either of body or mind, 
which fit him to be more or less happy. 
Felicity is not regarded in the same 
light ; it is that which is positive and 
indei^ndent of all circumstances: do- 
mestic felicity, and conjugal felicity, 
are regarded as moral enjoyments, ab- 
stract^ from every thing which can 
serve as an alloy. Fliss Is that which 
is purely spiritual ; it has its source in 
the imagination, and rises above the 
ordinary level of human enjoyments : of 
earthly bliss little is known but in poetry ; 
of heavenly bliss we form but an imper- 
fect conception from the utmost stretch 
of our powers. Blessedness is a term of 
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spiritual which refers to the 

happy condition of those who enjoy the 
Divine favour, and are permitted to 
have a foretaste of heavenly bliss^ by 
the exaltation of their minds aWe 
earthly happiness. Beatitude denotes 
the qi.ality of happiness only which is 
most exalted ; namely, heavenly hippi- 
ness. 

In the description of heaven and hell wo are surely 
int(‘ro^tt‘d, as wo are all to reside hereafter either in 
the regions of horror or of bliss. Johnson. 

So solid a comfort to men, under all the troubles 
and afllictions of this worhl, is that tirm assuranee 
which the Christian religion gives us of a future /rap* 
piacsre. as to bring even the greatest miseries which 
in this li'e we are liable to.iu some seust*, under tho 
notion of blessedness. Tillutson. 

As in the next world, so in this, tho only solid 
blessings are owing to tbe goodness of the mind, not 
the extent of Uie capacity; friendship here is an 
etnanutiuu from tbe same source as beatitude there. 

Fove. 

HAPPY, FOHTUNATK. 

HAPPY and FORTUNATE are 
botli applied to tho external circum* 
stances of a man ; but the former con* 
veys the idea of that which is abstract* 
edly good, the latter implies rather 
what IS agreeable to one’s wishes. A 
man is happy in his marriage, in his 
ciiihlren, in his connexions and the like : 
he \isjhriunate in his trading concerns. 
Happy excludes the idea of chance; 
fortunate excludes the idea of personal 
elfort: a man is happy in the possession 
of what he gels; he is fortunate in 
getting it. 

O happt/. If he knew hia happy atate. 

The 8waiu.^ho. free from busitieM and debate, 
Roceiveg Ida eaay food from nature's hand. 

And just returns of cultivateil laud. Dhtdkn. 

Visit the gayest and most fortunate on earth only 
with sleepless nights, disorder any single organ of the 
smses, and you shall ^will) presently see his gaiety 
vanish. 

In the improper sense they bear a 
similar analogy. A happy thought, a 
happy expression, a happy turn, a 
happy event, and the like, denote a 
degree of positive oxeellence ; a fortU'- 
nate idea, a fortunate circumstance, a 
fortunate event, are all relatively con- 
sidered, with regard to the wishes and 
views of the individual. • 

'Tis manifest that some particular ages have been 
more happy than others in the production of great 
men. Drvokjt. 

Homer is lessyirteii(jlUrin his subject than Virgil. 

Blaib. 

HARBOR, HAVEN, PORT. 

Thb idea of a reflting*placefor vessels 
IS common to these terms, of which 


HARBOR is general, and the two 
others specific in their signification. 
Harbor, from the Teutonic herbergen 
to shelter, carries with it little more 
than the common idea of aifording a 
resting or anchoring place. HAVEN, 
from the Teutonic haben to have or 
hold, conveys the idea of security. 
PORT, from the Lat in and poria 
a gate, conveys the idea of an inclosure. 
A haven is a natural harbor; a port is 
an artificial harbor. We characterize 
an harbor as commodious ; a haven as 
snug and secure ; a port as safe and 
easy of access. A commercial country 
profits by the excellence and number of 
its harbors ; it values itself on the secu- 
rity of its havens, and increases the 
number of its ports accordingly.* A 
vessel goes into a harbor only for a sea- 
son : it remains in a haven for a per- 
manency ; it seeks a poi't as the desti- 
nation of its voyage. Mercha.itmen 
are perpetually going in and out of a 
harho!'; a distressed vessel, at a dis- 
tance from home, seeks some haven in 
which it may winter ; tho weary mariner 
looks to the port not as the termination 
of his labour, Init as the commencement 
of all his onjoyments. 

But hera ilia oomai 

In the calm harbour of whose gentle breast 
My tempest beaten soul may safely rest. Drtdkn. 

Safe tliro' the war her course the vessel steers. 

The haven gain'd, the pilot drops his fears. 

SlIIRI.EY. 

Wltat though our passage through this world he 
never so stormy and tempestuous, we shall arrive at 
a sate port. Tillotson. 

TO HARBOR, SHELTER, LODGE. 

The idea of giving a resting place is 
common to these terms : but HARBOR 
(v. To foster) is used mosllv in a bad 
sense : SHELTER {v. Asylum) in an 
indefinite sense: IX)DGE. in French 
loge, is connected witli the German 
liegen to lie, in an indifferent sense. 
One harbors that which ought not to 
find room anywhere ; one shelters that 
which cannot find security elsewhere ; 
one lodges that which wants a resting 
place. Thieves, traitors, conspirators, are 
harbored by those who have an interest 
in securing them from detection : either 
the wicked or the unfortunate may be 
sheltered from the evil with which they 
are threatened : travellers arc lodged as 
occasion may require. 

My lady bide me tell you that, though ihe hmhort 
you as her uncle# she’s nothing atlieu to your dis* 
orders. &habsvxabs 
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The hen theltert her firet broofl of chickens with 
alt the prudence that slie ever attains. Johnsoit. 

My lord was lodged in the duke’s castle. 

« llowci.i.. 

As the word harbor does not, in its 
original sense, mean anything more 
than affording a temporary entertain^ 
ment, it may bo taken in a good sense 
for an act of hospitality. 

We own this old ho«ise the same kind of gratitude 
that we do to an old friend who harbours us in his de* 
dining condition, nay even in his last extremity. 

PoFX. 

Harbor and shelter are said of things 
in the sense of giving a harbor or 
shelter ; lodge in Uie sense of being a 
resting place : furniture harbors vermin, 
trees shelter from the rain, a ball lodges 
in t^ie breast ; so in the moral sense, a 
man harbors resentment, ill-will, evil 
thoughts, and the like; he shelters 
himself from a charge by retorting it 
upon his adversary; or a particular 
passion may be lodged in the breast, or 
ideas lodged in the mind. 

She harbours in her breast a furious hate 
(And thou shult find the dire effects too late); 

Fix'd ou revenge, and obstinate to die. Davoxir. 

In vuin I strove to check my growing flame. 

Or shelter passion under friendship’s name: 

You saw my heart, Frior. 

Tliey too are tempered high, 

With hunger stung, and wild necessity, 

Nor lodges pity in their shaggy breast. Thomson. 

IIARD^ FIRM, SOLID. 

The close adherence of the compo- 
nent parts of a body constitutes HARD- 
NESS. The close adherence of differ- 
ent bodies to each other constitutes 
FIRMNESS (v. Fixed). That is hard 
which will not yield to a closer com- 
pression ; that i.s Jirm which will not 
yield so as to produce a separation. Ice 
is hard, as far as it respects itself, when 
it resists every pressure ; it isflrmt with 
regard to the water which it covers, 
when it is so closely bound as to resist 
every weight without breaking. 

I MOO you lalMmring throngb all your in-onve- 
nienccs of the rough roads, tlie haid saddle, the 
irutUng horse, and what not. Pon. 

The loosen'd ice 

Rustles no more ; but to the sedgy bank 
Fast grows, or gathers round the (loluted stone, 

A crystal pavement, by the breath of heaven 
Cemeuied^rm. Thomson. 

Hard and SOLID respect the in- 
ternal constitution of bodies, and the 
adherence of the component parts ; but 
hard denotes a much closer degree of 
adherence thanso/tef* the Aora is op- 


posed to the soft ; the solid to the fluid 
every haid body is by nature solid, 
although every solid body is not hard. 
Wood is always a solid body, but it is 
sometimes hard, and sometimes soft, 
water, when congealed, is a solid body, 
and admits of different degrees of 
hardness. 

It is said by modern philosophers, that the hardest 
bodies are so porous that If all matter were Ci>m- 
pres.sed to pen ty it might be coutniiied in 

cube of a few feet. JuH.vson. 

In the improper application, hard- 
ness is allied to insensibility ; /irmness 
to fixedness ; solidity to substantiality : 
a hard man is not to be acted upon by 
any tender motives ; a firm man is nut 
to be turned from his purpose ; a solid 
man holds no purposes that are nut 
well founded. A man is hardened in 
that which is bad, by being made in- 
sensible to that which is good ; a man 
is confirmed in anything good or bad, 
by being rendered less disposed to lay 
it aside ; his mind is consolidated by 
acquiring fresh motives for action. 

Plenty and peace breed cowards; hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother. SuAKSPKAnr. 

In your flriendships and connections this rule is 
particularly useful; let youtjirmness and vigour pre- 
serve aud luvitc attachments to you. 

CHEKTKRrj£LD. 

This subject of mineral waters would uflurd an 
tx’euu uf mutter wore one to compile u solid discourse 
of it. ^ lluwxu.. 

A cupiutis manner of expression gives strength 
and weight to our ideas, which frenueiitly makes 
impressions upon the mind, as iron does upon solid 
bodies, rather by repeated strokes than a single 
blow. Mxlmoth's Letters ue Pliny. 

HARD, CALLOUS, HARDENED, 
OBDURATE. 

HARD is here, as in the former 
case (v. Hard), the general term, and 
the rest particular: hard, in its most 
extensive physical sense, denotes the 
property of resisting the action of ex- 
ternal force, so as not to undergo any 
change in its form, or separation in its 
parts: CALLOUS is that secies of 
the hard, in application to the skin, 
which arises from its dryness, and the 
absence of all nervous susceptibility. 
Hard and callous are likewise applied 
in the moral sense : but hard denotes 
the absence of tender feeling, or the 
property of resisting any impression 
which tender objects are apt to produce ; 
callous denotes the property of PiOt 
yielding to the. force of motives to 
action. A hard heart cannot be moved 
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by the sight of misery, let it be pre- 
sented in ever so affecting a form: a 
callous mind is not to be touched 
by any persuasions however powerful. 
Hard does not designate any circum- 
stance of its existence or origin: we 
may be hard from a variety of causes ; 
but callousness arises from the indul- 
gence of vices, passions, and the pursuit 
of vicious practices. When we speak 
of a person as hard^ it simply de- 
termines what he is : if we speak of him 
as callous, it refers also to what he was, 
and from what he is become so. 

Su7h woea 

Not eVn the hardeit of our fofs could hear, 

Nur stern UIvshob toll without a tear. Diitdrn. 

11 y (lepfrees the sense grows caltoiUt and loses that 
•xquiaile relish of trifles. Beukelry. 

Callous, HARDENED, and OBDU- 
RATE are all employed to designate 
a morally depraved character ; but cal- 
lousness belongs properly to the heart 
and conscience ; hardened to both the 
heart and the understanding; obdurate 
more particularly to the will. Callous- 
ness is the first stage of hardness in 
nioral depravity; it may exist in the 
infant mind, on its first tasting the 
poisonous pleasuresof vice, without being 
acquainted with its remote conse- 
(luences. A hardened state is the 
work of time ; ^t arises from a con- 
tinued course of vice, which becomes as 
it were habitual, and wholly unfits a 
person for admitting of any other im- 
pressions : obduracy is the last stage of 
moral hardness, which supposes the 
whole mind to be obstinately bent on 
vice. A child discovers himself to bo 
callous, when the entreaties, threats, or 
punishments of a parent cannot awaken 
m him a single sentiment of contrition ; 
a youth discovers himself to be hard- 
ened when he begins to take a pride 
and a pleasure in a vicious career ; a 
man shows himself to be obdurate when 
he betrays a settled and conftrmed pur- 
pose to pursue his abandoned course, 
without regard to consequences. 

Licentiousness hnil so long passed for sharpness 
of wit and greatness of mind, tfut the conscienoe Is 
grown caUout, L’EsraAifOK, 

His harden'd heart, nor prayers, nor threatenings 

more; 

Pate and the gods had stopp’d his ears to love. 

Dbtoxk. 

Round he throws bis baleful eyes, 

That witness’d huge afStetion and dismay. 

Mix’d with abdurata pride and steadfhst nate. 

MitToir. 


HARD, HARDY, INSENSIBLE, UN- 
FEELING. 

HARD (v. Hard) may either be ap- 
plied to that which makes resistance to 
external impressions, or that which 
pressor with a force upon other objects : 
HARDY, which is only a variation of 
hard, is applicable only in the first 
case: thus, a person’s skin may bo 
hard, which is not easily acted upon ; 
but the person is said to be hardy who 
can withstand the elements: on the 
other hand, hard, when employed as an 
active principle, is only applied to the 
moral character; hence the dififorence 
’between a hardy man who endures 
everything, and a hard man who makes 
others endure. 

To be inaccessible, contemptuous, and hard of 
heart, is to rerult against our own nature. Bkair. 

OenuR was next, who le<l ills native train 
Of hardy warriors through the watery plain. 

Dbydin. 

INSENSIBLE and UNFEELING 
are but modes of the hard; that is, 
they designate the negative quality of 
hardness, or its incapacity to receive 
impression: hard, therefore, is always 
the strongest term of the three ; and, 
of the two others, unfeeling is stronger 
than insensible. Hard and insensible 
are applied physically and morally ; un- 
feeling is employed only as a moral 
characteristic. A horse’s mouth is 
hard when it is insensible to the action 
of the bit ; a man's heart is hard, which 
is insensible to the miseries of others ; 
a man is unfeeling who does not regard 
the feelings of others. The heart may 
be hard by nature, or rendered so by 
the influence of some passion ; but a 
person is commonly unfeeling from 
circumstances. Shylock is depicted by 
Shakspeare as hard, from his strong 
antipathy to the Christians : people, who 
enjoy an uninterrupted state of good 
health, are often urfeeling in cases of 
sickness. As that which is hard mostly 
hurts or pains when it comes in contact 
with the soft, the term hard is pecu- 
liarly applicable to superiors, or such as 
have power to inflict pain: a creditor 
may hard towards a debtor. As in- 
sensible signifies a want of sense, it 
may be sometimes necessary : a surgeon, 
when performing an operation, must be 
insensible to the present pain which he 
inflicts. As unfeeling signifies a want 
of feeling, it is always talun for a want 
of good feeling : where the removal of 
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pain is required, the surgeon shows mm- 
self to be unfeeling who does not do 
everything in his power to lessen the 
paiA of the sufferer. 

Begone, tliu whip and bell in that Aard hand 
Are hateful ensigus of usurped command. Cowpsr. 

It is both reproachful and criminal to have an tV 
uniMe heart. Blair. 

The father too. a sordid man. 

Who love nor pity knew. 

Was all unfeeling as the ruck 
From whence his riches grew. Mallet. 

HAKO, DIFFICULT, ARDUOUS. 

HARD is here taken in the improper 
sense of causing trouble, and requiring 
pains, in whicb sense it is a much 
stronger term than DIFFICULT, 
which, from the Latin diffivilist com- 
poun'ded of the privative die and facilis, 
signifies merely not easy. Hard is 
therefore positive, and difficult negative. 
A difficult task cannot be got through 
without exertion, but a hard task re- 
quires great exertion. Difficult is appli- 
cable to all trivial matters which call for 
a more than usual portion either of labour 
or thought ; hard is applicable to those 
which are of the highest importance, 
and accompanied with circumstances 
that call for the utmost stretch of every 
power. It is a difficult matter to get 
admittance into some circles of society; 
it is a hard matter to find societies that 
are select : it is difficult to decide be- 
tween two fine paintings which is the 
finest ; it is a hard matter to come at 
any conclusion on metaphysical sub- 
jects. A child mostly finds it difficult 
to learn his letters: there are many 
assages in classical writers which are 
ard to be understood by the leanied. 

Antigones, with kitaes, often tried 
To beg thU present in his beauty’s pride. 

W’lieu youth and love are hard to bo deuied. 

Drtdkit. 

As Swift’s years increased, his (Its of giddiness 
and deafness giew more frequent, and his deaf^iess 
made couvorsutiun t^fficuU. JouNtiox. 

ARDUOUS, from the Latin arduue 
lofty, signifying set at a distance or out 
of reach, expresses more than either 
hard or difficult What is difficult may 
be conquered by labor and perseverance, 
without any particular degree of talent ; 
but what is arduous cannot be effected 
without great mental pjowers and ac- 
complishments. What is difficult is so 
in various degrees, according to circum- 
stances ; that which is difficult to one 
person may be less so to another ; but 
that which is arduous difficult in a 


bign degree, and positively difficult 
under every circumstance. 

The tranilation of Homer was au arduwt under- 
taking, and the translator entered upon it with a. 
candid confession that he was utterly incapable of 
doing Justice to Homer. Cumberland. 

Whatever melting metals can conspire. 

Or breathing bellows, or the forming Are, 

Is freely yours } your anxious fears remove, 

And tbluk no task is dfficuU to love. Oryder. 

HARDHEARTED, CRUEL, UNMER- 
CIFUL, MERCILESS. 

HARDHEARTED signifies having 
a hard heart, or a heart not to he moved 
by the pains of others (v. Hard), 
CRUEL, in Latin crudeliSy from 
crudus raw flesh, and cruor blood, that 
is, delighting in blood like beasts of 
prey, signifies ready to inflict pain : as 
a temper of mind, therefore, cruel ex- 
presses much more than hardhearted • 
the latter denotes the want of that sen- 
sibility towards others which ought to 
be the property of every human heart ; 
the former the positive inclination to 
inflict pain, and the pleasure from so 
doing. Hardhearted is employed as 
an epithet of the person ; cruel as an 
epithet to things as well as persons; 
as a cruel man, a cruel action. Hard- 
hearted respects solely the moral af- 
fections ; cruelty^ in its proper sense, 
respects the intliction of corporeal pains, 
but is extended in its application to 
whatever creates moral pains : a person 
may be cruel too in hU treatment of chil- 
dren or brutes by beating or starving 
them ; or ho may be cruel towards those 
who look up to him for kindness. 

Single men, though they be many times more 
chat it able, on the other side, are more cruel and 
hardhearUd, becauite their tenderness is not so oft 
called upon. Bacon, 

Relentless love the creW mother led 

The blood of her unhappy bal)es to shed. Drydxn. 

The UNMERCIFUL and MERCI- 
LESS arc both modes of characteristics 
for the hardhearted. An unmerciful 
man ’\\i.hwdheurtedt inasmuch as he is 
unwilling to extend his compassion or 
mercy to one who is in his power; a 
merciless man, which is more than an 
unmerciful man, is hardheartedt inas- 
much as he is restrained by no com- 
punctious feelings from inflicting pain 
on those who are in his power. Avarice 
makes a man hardhearted osoxi to those 
who are bound to him by the closest 
ties ; it makes him unmerciful to Uiose 
who are in his debt. There are many 
merciless tyrants in domestic life, who 
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show their disposition bv their mercilesi 
treatment of their poor brutes. 

1 taw how unmerc^ yoa were to your eyes in 
your last letter to me. TitLorsow. 

To crush a mercilett and erual victor. Dbyoin. 

HARDLY, SCARCELY. 

What is HARD is not common, and 
in that respect SCARCE: hence the 
idea of un frequency assimilates these 
terms both in signification and applica- 
tion. In many cases they may bo used 
indifferently ; but, where the idea of 
practicability predominates, hardly 
seems most proper ; and, where the idea 
of frequency predominates, scarcely 
seems preferable. One can hardly 
judge of a person’s features by a single 
and partial glance ; we scarcely ever 
see men lay aside their vices from a 
thorough conviction of their enormity : 
but it may with equal propriety be said 
in general senten(;es, hardly one in a 
thousand, or scarcely one in a thousand, 
would form such a conclusion. 

l do not expect, as long as I stay in India, to be 
free from a bad digest ion, the ** morbus Uterutorum.” 
for whioli there is hardly any remedy but abstinence 
from food, literary and culinary. Sir W. Joncs. 

In this uss(>mbly of princes and nobles (the Con« 
gress at the Hague^, to wliich Eurojie has perhaps 
tcarcely seen anything equal, was formed the grand 
alliance against Lewis. Johnson. 

HARSH, ROUGH, SEVERE, RIGOROUS. 

HARSH (v. Acrimontf) and ROUGH 
(v. Abrupt) borrow their moral signifi- 
cation from the physical properties of 
the bodies to which they belong. Tho 
harsh and the rough both act painfully 
upon the taste, but the former with 
much more violence than the latter. 
An excess of the sour mingled with 
other unpleasant properties constitutes 
harshness: an excess of astringency 
constitutes roughness. Cheese is said 
to be liarsh when it is dry and biting ; 
roughness is the peculiar quality of the 
damascene. From this physical dis- 
tinction between these terms we dis- 
cover the ground of their moral applica- 
tion. Harshness in a person’s conduct 
acts upon the feelings, and does vio- 
lence to the affections : roughness acts 
only externally on the senses : we may 
be rough in the tone of the voice, in 
the m(^o of address, or in the manner 
of handling or touching an object : but 
we are harsh in the sentiment we con- 
vey, and according to. the persons to 


whom it is conveyed : a stranger may 
be rough when he has it in his power 
to be so : only a friend, or one in the 
tenderest relation, can he harsh. 

No complaint is more feelingly made than that of 
tho Ikarsh and rugged manners or persons with whom 
we have an intercourse. Blair. 

Know, gentle youth, in Libyan lands there are 
A people rude in peace, and rough in war. 

Drvorn. 

SEVERE, V. Austere. RIGOR- 
OUS, from the Latin rigor and rigeo to 
stiffen, designates unbending, indexible. 
These terms mark different modes of 
treating those that are in one’s power, 
all of which are the reverse of tho kind. 
Harsh and rough are epithets of that 
which is unamiable : they indicate the 
harshness and roughness of the* hu- 
mour: severity and rigor are not 
always to be condemned; they spring 
from principle, and are often resorted 
to by necessity. Harshness is always 
mingled with anger and personal feel- 
ing: severity and rigor characterize 
things more than the temper of persons. 
A harsh master renders every burden 
which he imposes doubly severe^ by tho 
grating manner in which he communi- 
cates his will: a severe master simply 
imposes the burden in a manner to en- 
force obedience. The one seems to in- 
dulge himself in inflicting pain : the 
other seems to act from a motive that is 

a endent of the pain inflicted. A 
man is therefore always severe^ 
but with injustice: a severe man, how- 
ever, is not always harsh. Rigor is a 
high degree of severity. One is severe 
in the punishment of offences: one is 
rigorous in exacting compliance and 
obedience. Severity is always more or 
less necessary in the army, or in a 
school, for the preservation of good 
order : rigor isf essential in dealing with 
the stubborn will and unruly passions 
of men. 

It is pride wliich Alls the world with bo much 
harghneit and inverity. We are rigorout to offepees, 
OB if we had never offended. Blair. 

TO HASTEN, ACCELERATE, SPEED, 
EXPEDITE, DISPATCH. 

HASTEN, in French hdtir, and it 
the northern languages hasten, &c., is 
most probably connected with the Ger- 
man heiss hot, expressing what is vivid 
and active. ACCELERATE, from 
celer quick, signifies literally to quicken 
for a specific purpose. SPEED, from 
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the Greek signifies to carry on 

diligently. EXPEDITE, v. Diligent. 
DISPATCH, in French dep^chert irom 
pes *a foot, signifies putting off or 
clearing. 

Quickness in movement and action 
is the common idea of all these terms, 
which vary in the nature of the move- 
ment and* the action. To hasten ex- 
presses little morathan the general idea 
of quickness in moving towards a |ioint ; 
thus, he hastens who runs to get to the 
end of his journey : expresses, 

moreover, tho idea of bringing some- 
thing to a point ; thus, every mechanical 
business is accelerated by the order and 
distribution of its several parts. It may 
be employed, like the word hasten, for 
corporeal and familiar actions : a tailor 
accelerates any particular work that he 
has in hand % putting on additional 
hands ; or a compositor accelerates the 
printing of a work by doing his part 
with correctness. The word speed in- 
cludes not only quick but forward 
movement. He who goes with speed 
goes effectually forward, and comes to 
his journey's end the soonest. This 
idea is excluded from the term haste, 
which may often be a planless, unsuit- 
able quickness. Hence the proverb. 

The more haste, the worse speed." 

Where wUli like haste, tliough several ways they 
run. 

Some to undo, and some to be undone. Denvau. 

Let the aged consider well, that by every intem- 
perate indulgence they accelerate decay. ’ Blair. 

When matters are fully resolved upon, I believe 
then nothing is so advantageous as speed. 

Howell. 

Expedite and dispatch are terms of 
higher import, in application to the 
most serious concerns in life; but to 
expedite expresses a process, a bringing 
forward towards an end : dispatch im- 
plies a putting an end to, a making a 
clearance. We do eveiy thing in our 
power to expedite a business : we die- 
patch a great deal of business within a 
given time. Expedition is requisite 
for one who executes ; dispatch is most 
important for one who determines and 
directs. An inferior officer must pro- 
ceed with eapedition to fulfil the orders 
or ej^ecote the purposes of his com- 
mander ; a general or minister of state 
disDatches the concerns of planning, 
difeoting, and instructing. Hence it is 
we speak only of exp^iting a thing ; 
IbutVe may s^ak of dispatching a per- 
son, as well as a thing. 

Hm eoRchman wm oedered to driv«, and they 


hurried with the utmost expedition to Hyde Parh 
Corner. JoHMseit. 

And as, in races, it is not the large stride, or high 
lift, that makes the speed; so, in business, the keep 
ing close to the matter, and not taking of it too 
much at once, procureih dispatch. Baook. 

TO HASTEN, HURRY. 

HASTEN, y. To hasten. HURRY, 
in French harier, probably comes from 
the Hebrew charrer or harrer to be 
inflamed, or be in a hurry. 

To hasten and hurry both imply to 
move forward with quickness in any 
matter; but the former may proceed 
with some design and good older, hut 
the latter always supposes perturbation 
and irregularity. We hasten in the 
communication of good news, when we 
make elfurts to convey it in the shortest 
time possible ; we hurry to get to an 
end, when we impatiently and incon- 
siderately press forward without making 
choice of our means. To hasten is op- 
posed to delay or a dilatory mode of 
proceeding ; it is frequently indispen- 
sable to hasten in the affairs of human 
life : to hurry is oppohcd to deliberate 
and cautious proceeding : it must 
always be prejudicial and unwise to 
hurry; men may hasten; children 
hurry. 

Homer, (o preserve tlie unity of action, hastens 
into tho midst ot things, us Horace has observed. 

Addison. 

Now ’tis nought 

But restless hurrp through the busy air. 

Beat by unnumber’d wings. THOMsuir. 

As epithets, hasty and hurried are 
both employed in the bad sense ; but 
hasty implies merely an overquickness 
of motion which outstrips consideration ; 
hurried implies a disorderly motion 
which springs from a distempered state 
of mind. Irritable people use hasty 
expressions; they speak before they 
think: deranged people walk with Aur- 
ried steps; they follow the blind im- 
pulse of undirected feeling. 

If you nnd you have a hastiness of temper, which 
unguardedly breaks out into indiscreet sallies, watch 
it narrowly. Chesterfield. 

ThQ mind is burned out of itself by a crowd of 
great and confused images. Borke. 

TO HATE, DETEST, 

Thb alliance between these terms in 
signification is sufficiently illustrated in 
the articles referred to. Their difference 
consists more in sense than application. 
To HATE (v. Antipathy is a personal 
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feeling directed towards the object inde* 
pendeiulv of its qualities; to DETEST 
(V. To abhor) is a feeling independent 
of the person, and altogether dependent 
upon the nature of the thing. What 
one hates, one hates commonly on one’s 
own account ; what one detests, one 
detests on account of the object : hence 
it is that one hates, but not detests, the 
person who has done an injury to one's 
self ; and that one detests, rather thad 
hates, the person who has done injuries 
to others. Joseph's brethren hated 
him because he was more beloved than 
they ; we detest a traitor to his country 
because ef the enormity of his olfence. 

8|)!e«n to mankind liis envious heart possess’d. 

And much he Aoted all, but must the best 1 *opr. 

Who dares tliink one thinff, and another tell. 

M > heart deteaU him us the gates of hell. Popk. 

In this connexion, t;p hate is always a 
bad passion ; to detest always laudable, 
but, when both are applied to inanimate 
objects, to hate is bad or good according 
to circumstances ; to detest always re- 
tains its good meaning. When men 
hate things because they interfere with 
their indulgences, as the wicked haie 
the light, it is a bad personal feeling, 
as in the former case ; but, when good 
men are said to hate that which is bad, 
it is a laudable feeling justified by the 
nature of the object. As this feeling is, 
however, so closely allied to detest, it is 
necessary further to observe that hate, 
whether rightly or wrongly applied, 
seeks the injury or destruction of the 
object ; but detest is confined simply to 
the shunning of the object, or thinking 
of it with verygreat pain. God hates sin, 
and on that account punishes sinners ; 
conscientious men detest all fraud, and 
therefore cautiously avoid being con- 
cerned in it. 

Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye. 

Shakkfeare. 

I must be pardoned for this short tribute to the 
memory of a man who. while living, would os mueli 
dete$t to receive anything that wore the appearance 
of flattery os I should be to offer it. Goldsmith. 


HATEFUL, ODIOUS. 

HATEFUL signifies literally full of 
that which is apt to excite hatred. 
ODIOUS, from the Latin odi to hatSf 
has the same sense originally. 

These epithets are employed in re- 
gard to such objects as produce strong 
aversion in the mind; but when em- 
ployed, as they commonly are, upon 


familiar subjects, they indicate an un- 
becoming vehemence in the speaker. 
Hateful 18 properly applied to whatever 
violates general principles of morahty : 
lying and swearing are hateful 
odious is more commonly applied to 
such things as afiect the interests of 
others, and bring odium upon the indi- 
vidual ; a tax that bears particularly 
hard and une((ually is termed odious * 
or a measure of government that is op- 
pressive is denominated odious. 

Let mo 1)0 deemed the hateful cause of all. 

And sulTer, ruther than my prople fall. Popi. 

Oh I restless fate of pride. 

That strives to learn whnt Heav’n resolved to hUle : 
Vaiii is the seiirch, prt'stimptuoiiit itiid abhorr’d. 
Anxious to thee, and odious to tliy lord. I'OPI. 

HATRED, ENMITY, ILL-WILL, 
RANCOR. 

These terms agree in this particular, 
that those who are under the influence 
of such feelings derive a pleasure from 
the misfortune of others ; but HATRED 
(r. Aversion) expresses more than EN- 
MITY (v. Enemy), and this more than 
ILL-Wl LL, which signifies cither an 
evil will or a willing of evil. Hatred 
is not contented with merely wishing ill 
to others, but derives its whole happi- 
ness from their misery or destruction : 
enmity, on the contrary, is limited in 
its operations to particular circum- 
stances : hatred, on the other hand, is 
frequently confined to the feeling of the 
individual ; but enmity consists as much 
in the action as the feeling. He 
who is possessed with hatred is happy 
when the object of his passion is mise- 
rable, and is miserable when he is 
happy ; but the hater is not always in- 
strumental in causing his misery or 
destroying his happiness : he who is in- 
flamed wifh enmity is more active in 
disturbing the peace of his enemy ; hut 
oflener displays his temper in trifling 
than in important matters. Ill-will, as 
the word denotes, lies only in the mind, 
and is so indefinite in its signification 
that it admits of every conceivable de- 
gree. When the will is evilly directed 
towards another in ever so small a de- 
cree it constitutes ill-will, RANCOR 
is in Latin rancor, from ranceo to gfow 
stale, signifying staleness, a species of 
bitter deep-rooted enmity, 

Phmnician Dido rule* the growing ftate. 

Who fled from Tyre to eliaa her brother*! hate, 

Dstoki^ 
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Tliat luace the evil one abstracted stood ^ 

Prom his own evil, and lor the time remain d 
Stupidly good, of enmity disaim d. MiltoM. 

Poriyaur servants, neither use them so familiarly as 
to lose your reverence at their hands, nor so disdaiu- 
fblly as to purchase yourself their ill-will. 

Wektwobth. 

Oh lasting rancor ! oh insatiate hate. 

To Phrygia’s monarch, and: the Phrygian state. 

Pore. 

TO HAVE, POSSESS. 

HAVE, in Danish haver, Swedish 
hajha, Saxon, &c. haehben, Latin habeo, 
comes from the Hebrew caph the hollow 
bf the hand, t. e, being m the hand, 
which is literally having. POSSESS, 
in Latin posscssus, participle oi' possideo 
compounded of pos or potis and sedeo, 
signifies to have the power of resting 
upon' or keeping. 

Have is the general, possess is the 
particular term : have designates no 
circumstance of the action ; possess ex- 

P resses a particular species ot having. 

’o have is sometimes to have in one a 
hand or within one’s reach j but to 
ossess is to have as one's own : a clerk 
as the money which he has fetched lor 
his employer ; the latter possesses the 
money, which ho has the power of turn- 
ing to his use. To have is sometimes 
to have the right to, to belong ; to pos- 
sess is to have by one and at one s 
command : a debtor has the property 
which he has surrendered to his cre- 
ditor ; but he cannot be said to 
it, ^because he has it not within his 
reach and at his disposal : we are not 
necessarily masters of that which we 
have ; although we always are of that 
which we possess : to have is sometimes 
mly temporary ; to possess is mostly 
permanent: we have money which we 
are perpetually disposing of : we possess 
lands which we keep for a permanency; 
a person has the good graces of those 
whom he pleases ; he possesses the con- 
fidence of those who put everything in 
his power. 

That 1 siMint, that I had; 

That 1 gave, that I have; 

That 1 left, that 1 lost. 

Epitaph on a Cmabitablb Man. 

The various objects that compose the wwrld were 
by nature formed to delight our senses ; and, as it is 
this alone that makes them desirable to an uncor- 
rupted taste, a man may Vms said naturally to fSUW 
them when he possetseth those enjoymenis prliich 
they ate Sited by nature to yield. ^*kbi.bt. 

haughtiness, disdain, arro- 
* GANCE. 

haughtiness denotes the ab- 
stract ' quality of haughty, which, con- 


tracted from high-hearty, in Dutch and 
low German hoogharty, signifies lite- 
rally high-spirited. DISDAIN, v. To 
contemn^, ARROGANCE, v. Arro- 
gance, 

Haughtiness is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves ; dts- 
dain, on the low opinion we have of 
others ; arrogance is the result of both, 
but, if anything, more of the former 
than the latter. Haughtiness and dis- 
dain are properly sentiments of the 
mind, and arrogance a mode of acting 
resulting from a state of mind: tiicre 
may therefore bo haughtiness and dis- 
dain which have not betrayed themselves 
by any visible action ; but arrogance is 
always accompanied with its correspond- 
ing action : the haughty man is known 
by the air of superiority which he 
assumes; the disdainful man by the 
contempt which ho shows to others ; the 
arrogant man by his lofty pretensions. 
Haughtiness and arrogance are both 
vicious ; they are built upon a false idea 
of ourselves ; but disdain may be justi- 
fiable when provoked by what is infa- 
mous : a lady roust treat with disdain 
the person who insults her honour. 

The same haughtmees that prompts the act of In- 
justice will more strongly incite its justiiicution. 

, JuUNhON. 

Didst thou not think such vengeance roust await 
The wretch that, with hiv crimes all fresh about him. 
Hushes, irreverent, uuprepar’d, uueaU’d, 

Into his Maker’s presence, throwing back 

With insolent disdain ills choicest gitX ? Portbos. 

Turbulent, discontented men of quality. In pro- 
portion as they are pnfled up witli persunal pride 
and arrogance, generally despise their uwu order. 

llURKB. 


HAUGHTY, HIGH, HIGHMINDED. 

HAUGHTY, V. Haughtiness, and 
HIGH, deiived from the same source 
as haughty, characterize* both the ex- 
ternal behaviour and the internal sen- 
timent; HIGHMINDED marks the 
sentiment onl^, or ^he state of the mind. 
With regard to tile outward behaviour, 
haughty is a stronger term than high ; 
a haughty carriage bespeaks not only a 
high opinion of one's self, but a strong 
mixture of contempt for others : a high 
carriage denotes simply a high opinion 
of one's self: haughtiness is therefore 
always offensive, as it is burdensome 
to others; but height may sometimes 
be laudable, inasmuch as it is justice to 
one's self : one can never give a com- 
mand in a haughty tone without making 
others feel their inferiority in a oainful 
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degree; we may sometimes assume a 
high tone in order to shelter ourselves 
from insult. 

He deserved and earned dislike by hit haughty 
deportment. liistKTT. 

Maoter Endymion Porter brought lately my Lord 
of Uristol a dispatch fh>m England of a high nature, 
whentin this earl it commanded to rqiretent unto 
thi^ king how much hit Muletty of Great Kritain 
bath laboured to merit well of the crown. Howkli;. 

With regard to the sentiment of the 
mind, haughtu^ whether it shows itself 
in the outwanf behaviour, or rests in the 
mind, is always bad ; height as an ha- 
bitual temper, and still more highmind- 
edness, which more strongly marks the 
personal quality, are expressly incon- 
sistent witn Christian humility ; but a 
man may with reason be too high or 
too highminded to condescend to a 
mean action. 

T.ot gifts b« to the mighty queon design'd. 

And mulUry with pray'rs hePAauj;/ify mind. 

Drtdek. 

Who knows whether indignation may not succc^ed 
to terror, and the revival of a high sentiment, spurn • 
ing away the illusion of safety purchased at the ea- 

S tonre of glory, may not drive us to a generous 
lespuir. Bnaxc. 

The wise will determine fiom the gravity of the 
case; the irritiiblo, from sensibility to oppression; 
the highminded, from disdain and indignation at 
abusive power in unworthy huiuU. IIurkk. 

TO HAZARD, RISK, VENTURE. 

All these terms denote actions per- 
f»>rme<l under an uncertainty of the 
event: but HAZARD (v. Chance) 
bespeaks a want of design and choice 
on the part of the agent; to RISK 
(p. Danger) implies a clioice of alterna- 
tives; to VENTURE, which is the 
same as adventure (v. Event), signifies 
a calculation and balance of probabili- 
ties : one hazards and risks under the 
fear of'an evil ; one ventures with the 
hope of a good. Ho who hazards an 
opinion or an assertion does it from 
presumptuous feelings and upon slight 
grounds; chances are rather against 
him than for him that it may prove 
erroneous : he who risks a battle does 
it often from necessitv ; he chooses the 
least of two evils ; although the event is 
dubious, yet he fears less from a failure 
than ft*om inaction: he who ventures 
on a mercantile speculation does it from 
a love of gain ; he flatters himself with 
a favourable event, and acquires bold- 
ness from the prospect. There are but 
very few circumstances to justify us in 
hazarding ; there may be several occa- 
sions which render it necessary to risk. 


and very many cases in which it may be 
advantageous to venture. 

They list with women cacli degen'mte name ^ 

Who dares not haxard lift) for future fame. 

Drydkm. 

If the adventurer iiotiour, lie risgues more 

than the kuight. Hawkeswobtii. 

Socnites, in his discourse before his death, says, he 
did not know wlu tlier his soul (shall) would remain 
after deatli, but ho tliuuglit so, and had sucli lioties 
of it that ite was very willing to venture ids life 
upon these liopes. Tii.LOTioif. 

HEALTHY, WHOLESOME, SALU- 
BRIOUS, SALUTARY. 

HEALTHY signifies not only hav- 
ing health, but also causing health. 
WHOLESOME, like the German 
heilsam, signifies making whole, keep- 
ing whole or sound. SALURRIOUS 
and SALUTARY, from the Latin 
salus safety or health, signify likewise 
contributive to health or good in ge*. 
neral. 

These epithets are all applicable to 
such objects as have a kindly influence 
on the bodily constitution: healiht^ is 
the most general and indefinite ; it is 
applied to exercise, to air, situation, 
climate, and most other things, but 
food, for which wholesome is commonly 
substituted: the life of a farmer is 
reckoned the must healthy; and the 
simplest diet is the most wholesome. 
Healthy and wholesome are nither ne- 
gative in their sense ; salubrious and 
salutary are positive: that is healthy 
and wholesome which doi‘s no injury to 
the health; that is salubrious which 
serves to improve the health ; and that 
is salutary which serves to remove a 
disorder ; climates are healthy or un- 
healthy, according to the constitution of 
the person ; water is a wholesome be- 
verage for those who are not dropsical ; 
bread is a wholesome diet for man ; the 
air and climate of southern France has 
been long famed for its salubrity, and 
has. induced many invalids to repair 
thither f^»r the benefit of their health ; 
the effects have not been equally salu- 
tary in all cases. 

You are relaxing youraolf with the healthy and 
manly exereiee of tiie Aeld. Sir W. Jon eh. 

Here laid hlaaerip with toAoIrfoma viandi Ail'd; 
There, listening every nolM, his watchful dug. 

TuomioK. 

If that fountain be once polaotlcd, you can never 
expect that §alubritm$ etrearoa wUl Aow ftrom it 

Bf.AIR. 

Wholesome and salutary have like- 
wise an extended and moral application ; 

2 n 
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heahhy and salubrious are employed 
only in the proper sense : wholesome in 
this £ase seems to convey the idea of 
making whole again what has been un- 
sound ; but salutary retains the idea of 
improving the condition of those who 
stand in need of improvement : correc- 
tion is wholesome which serves the 
purpose of amendment without doing 
any injury to the body ; instruction or 
admonition is salutary when it serves 
the purpose of strengthening good prin- 
ciples and awakening a sense of guilt 
or impropriety : law's and punishments 
are wholesome to the body politic, as 
diet is to the physical body ; restrictions 
are salutary in checking irregularities. 

Fnlye tlecomtions, fuctiscR, and pijtinnntti, deserve 
Uie im{M:r ructions that constantly ntt<‘uU them, UMiif; 
neither comgiodious in application, nor whalesome 
in their use. nAcon. 

A senso of the Divine presence exerts this talutnry 
influence of promoting temperance and restraining 
tb« disorders incident to a prosi>erous state. ni.AiK. 

TO HEAP, PILE, ACCUMULATE, 
AMASS. 

To HEAP signifies to form into a 
heap. To PILE is to form int&a pile, 
which, being a variation of pole, signifies 
a high- raised heap. To ACCUMU- 
LATE, from the Latin cumulus sl heap, 
signifies to put heap upon heap. To 
AMASS is literally to form into a mass. 

To heap is an indefinite action ; it 
may be performed with or without order : 
to pile IS a definite action done with 
design and order ; thus wo heap stones, 
ov pile wood : to heap rnay be to make 
into large or small heaps: to pile is 
always to make something considerable : 
children mav heap sticks together : men 
pile loads of wood together. 

Within tiie circles arms and tripods lie. 

Ingots of gold and silver heap'd on high. Dbydem. 

This would I celebrate with annual games. 

With gifts on altars pU'd, and holy flumes. Dbyokw. 

To pile is used always, to heap mostly 
in the physical, accumulate and amass 
in the pnysical or moral acceptation. 
To accumulate is properly to bring or 
addAeap to heap, which is a gradual 
and unfinished act ; to amass is to form 
into a mass, which is a single complete 
act i a man may accumulate guineas or 
any thing else in small quantities, but 
he properly ofif^asses wealth, and in a 
figurative sense he amasses knowledge. 
To accumulate and io amass are not 
always the acts of conscious agents: 
thingsmay or water 


or snow accumulates by the continua^ 
accession of fresh quantities ; ice amasses 
in rivers until they are frozen over : so 
in the moral acceptation, evils, abuses, 
and the like, accumulate : corruption 
amasses. 

These odes are marked by glittering aecumulaNoris 
of ungraceful ornaments. Johnson. 

Misers are generally characterized as men without 
honour or without humanity, who live only to accu- 
mulate. Goldsmith. 

Sir Francis Bacon, by an extraordinary force of 
nature, coiqpnss of thought, and indefatigable study, 
has amastted to himself such stores of knou ledge as 
we cannot look upon without amazement. Huoiiks. 

TO HEAR, HEARKEN, OVERHEAR. 

To HEAR is properly the act of the 
ear; it is sometimes totally abstracted 
from the mind, when vte hear and do 
not understand : to HEARKEN is an 
act of the ear and the mind in conjunc- 
tion ; it implies an effort to hear, a 
tendency of the ear : to OVERHEAR 
is to hear clandestinely, or unknown to 
the person who is heard, whether de- 
signedly or not. We hear sounds ; we 
hearken for the sense ; we overhear the 
words : a (juick car hears the smallest 
sound ; a willing mind hearkens to what 
is said; a prying curiosity leads to 
overhearing. 

1 look’d, 1 liateu’d, dreadful sounds I hear, 

Aud the dire forms of hostile go; Is appear. Dbtdxn. 

But aged Nereus Jiearkens tu his love. Dryden. 
If he fail of that, 

He will have other means to rut you olT; 

I overheard him and his practices. Shakipiarx. 

HEARTY, WARM, SINCERE, COR- 
DIAL. 

HEARTY, i. e. having the heart in 
a thing, and WARM {v. Fire) express 
a stronger feeling than SINCERE {v. 
Candid) ; CORDIAL, from cor the 
heart, t. e. according to the heart, is a 
mixture of the warm and sincere. 
There are cases in which it may bo 
peculiarly proper to be hearty, as when 
we are supporting the cause of religion 
and virtue; there are other cases in 
which it is peculiarly proper to be warm, 
as when our affections ought to he 
roused in favour of our friends ; in all 
cases we ought to he sincere, when we 
express either a sentiment or a feeling ; 
it is peculiarly happy to be on terms of 
cordial regard with those who stand in 
any close relation to us. The man him 
self should be hearty : bis heart should 
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be warm ; professions should be sin- 
cere ; a reception cordial. 

Yet shotilil some neiglibour feel a pain 
Just in the pint where I complain. 

How many a message would he send 1 

Wliut hearty prayers that I should mend! Swm. 

Youth is the season of warm and generous emo* 
(ions. Blaik. 

We meet at last in one sincere desire ; 

His v/i^h ami mine botli prompt me to retire. 

CoWPER. 

Witli a gratitude the most cordial, a guml man 
looks up to that Almighty IkMicfactor, who aims at 
no end hut the happiness of those whom he hie: 

UoAIR. 


TO HEAVE, SWELL. 

HEAVE is used cither transitively 
or intransitively^ as a reiiectiVe or a 
neuter verb ; SWELL is used only as 
a neuter verb. Heave implies raising, 
and swell implies distension : they differ 
therefore very widely in sense, but they 
sometimes agree in application. The 
bosom is said both to heave and to swell ; 
because it happens that the bosom 
swells by heaving ; the waves are like- 
wise said to heave themselves or to swell, 
in which there is a similar correspond- 
ence between the actions: otherwise 
most things which heave do not swell, 
and those which swell do not heave, 

llu heaves for breath, he staggeri to and fro. 

And cloudg of issuing smoke his noitriis loudly blow. 

DRYUaN. 

M(>an time the mountain billows, to the clouds 
I II dreadful tumult swelCd surge above surge. 

Thomson. 


HEAVY, DULL, DUOWSY. 

HEAVY is allied to both DULL and 
DROWSY, but the latter have no close 
connexion with each other. 

Heavy and dull are employed as epi- 
thets both for persons and things ; heavy 
characterizes the corporeal state of a 
person ; dull qualifies the spirits or the 
understanding of the subject. A person 
has a heavy look whose temperament 
seems composed of gross and weighty 
materials which weigh him down and 
impede his movements ; he has a dull 
countenance in whom the ordinary 
brightness and vivacity of the mind is 
wanting. 

Reas^ with agu, Eatellus stands his ground. 

But with his warping body wards the wound. 

DaTPRN. 

O thou dull god! Why liest thon with the vile 
In loathsome beds: and leav’st the kingly couch 
A watch-ease to a comnum larum bell ? 

Sbakspiarr. 


Heavy and drowsy are both employed 
ill the sense of sleepy ; but the rormer 
is only a particular state, the latter pi^r- 
ticulur or general ; all persons may bo 
occasionally heavy or drowsy ; some 
are habitually drowsy from disease: 
they likewise differ in degree ; the latter 
being much the greater of the two ; and 
occasionally they are applied to such 
things as produce sleepiness. 

And drowsy tiiiklings lull the distant fold. Okay. 

HEAVY, BURDENSOME, WEIGHTY, 
PONDEROUS. 

HEAVY, from heave, signifles the 
causing to heave, or requiring to be 
lifted up with force ; BURDENSOME 
signifies having a fturrfew ; WEIGHTY, 
having a weight ; and PONDEROUS, 
from the Latin pondus a weight, has 
the same original meaning. 

Heavy is the natural property of some 
bodies ; burdensome is incidental to 
some. In the vulgar sense, things are 
termed heavy whitm are found difficult 
to lifl^ in distinction from those which 
are light or easy to be lifted ; hut those 
things are burdensome which are too 
troublesome to be carried or borno: 
many things therefore are actually heavy 
that are never burdensome ; and others 
are occasionally burdensome that are 
never heavy : that which is heavy is so 
whether lifted or not. but that which is 
burdensome must bo burdensome to 
some one : hard substances are mostly 
heavy ; but to a weak person the softest 
substance may sometimes be burden- 
some if he is obliged to bear it : things 
are heavy according to the difficulty 
with which they are lifted; but they 
are weighty according as they weign 
other things down. The heavy is there- 
fore indefinite ; but the weighty i& de- 
finite, and something positively great : 
what is heavy to one may be light to 
another; but that which is weighty 
exceeds the ordinary weight of other 
things : ponderous expresses even more 
than weighty, for it inclu les also the 
idea of bulk; the ponderous therefore 
is that which is so weighty and large 
that it cannot easily be moved. 

Though philosophy tcarlits Hut no elemoRt is 
heaty la its owu plMe, y«*t eapwriDuce sIiowh tiiat out 
of its owa placs it proves exceed ing burdensome. 

South. 

The Mtile troops along the narrow triieke 
Searee bear the weiohtu burden on tlieir backs. 

Dryorb. 
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The diligence of an idler i#' rapid and impetuoiM, 
M ponderout bodiea fonred into velocity move with 
violence proiiortionate to their weight. Johmsok. 

C 

HEED, CARE, ATTENTION. 

HEED iv. To attend) applies to 
matters of importance to one's moral 
conduct; CARE {v. Care, solicitude) 
to matters of minor import : a man is 
required to take heed; a child is re- 
quired to take care : the former exercises 
his understanding in taking heed ; the 
latter exercises his thoughts and his 
senses in taking care : the former looks 
to the remote and probable consequences 
of his actions, and endeavours to pre- 
vent the evil that may happen; the 
latter sees principally to the thing that 
is immediately before him. When a 
young Irian enters the world, he must 
take Jieed lest he be not ensnared by his 
companions into vicious practices ; in 
a slippery path we must take care that 
we do not fall. 

Next you, my aervanti, heed my itriet commands. 
Without thu walls a ruin’d temple stands. Dbydek. 

I believe the hiatus should be avoided with more 
core in poetry than in oratory. Pope. 

Heed has moreover the sense of 
thinking on what is proposed to our 
notice, in which it agrees with AT- 
TENTION (tf. To attend)', hence we 
s^ak of giving heed and paying atten- 
Uon: but the former is applied only to 
that which ia convoyed to us by an- 
other, in the shape of a direction, a 
caution, or an instruction ; but the latter 
is said of everything which we are set 
to perform. A good child gives heed to 
his parents when they caution him 
against any dangerous or false step ; he 
pays attention to the lesson which is 
set him to learn. He who gives no heed 
to the counsels of others is made to re- 
pent his folly by bitter experience ; he 
who fails in paying attention cannot 
learn. 

It ia a way uf calling a man a fool, when no heed 
is given to what he says. 1/EkTRAKOK. 

He perceived nothing but ailuice, and tigns of 
uUemtvM to what he would furlhw say. Bacon. 

TO HEIGHTEN, RAISE, AGGRA- 
VATE. 

To HEIGHTEN is to make higher 
(a. Haughty), To RAISE is to cause 
to rise (v. To arise). To AGGRA- 
VATE (r. To aggravate) is to make 
heavy. Heighten refers more to the 
tesult of the action of making higher; 


raise to the mode : we heighten a house 
by raising the roof ; where raising con- 
veys the idea of setting up aloft, which 
is not included in the word heighten. 
On the same ground a head-dress may 
be said to bo heightened, which is made 
higher than it was before ; and a chair 
or a table is raised that is set upon 
something else: but in speaking of a 
wall, we may say, that it is either 
heightened or raised, because the ope- 
ration and result must in both cases be 
the same. In the improper sense of 
these terms they preserve a similar dis- 
tinction : we heighten the value of a 
thing ; we raise its price : we heighten 
the gr,andeur of an object ; we raise a 
family. 

Purity and virtue hexghUn all the power* of frui- 
tion. 

I would have our conceptions rmsci by the dignity 
of thought nnd sublimity of expression, rather than 
by a train of robes or a plume of'feathers. Addison. 

Heighten and aggraxmte have con- 
nexion with each other only in applica- 
tion to uffenecs: the enormity of an 
offence is heightened, the guilt of the 
offender is aggravated, by particular 
circumstances. The horrors of a murder 
are heightened by being committed in 
the dead of the night ; the guilt of the 
perpetrator is aggravated by the addition 
of ingratitude to murder. 

The counsels uf pusillanimity very rarely put off, 
whilst they are always sure to ayyravato, the evils 
from which they woul'd fly. Bvrkx. 

HEINOUS, FLAGRANT, FLAGITIOUS, 
ATROCIOUS. 

HEINOUS, in French haineux, Greek 
aivof or hivoQ terrible. FLAGRANT, 
in Latin flagrans burning, is a figurative 
expression denoting excessive and vio- 
lent in its nature. FLAGITIOUS, in 
Latin from fiagitium, signi- 
fiespeculiarly infamous. ATROCIOUS, 
in Latin cArox cruel, from ater black, 
signifies exceedingly black in guilt. 

These epithets, which are applietf to 
crimes, seem to rise in degree. A crime 
is heinous which seriously offends against 
the laws of men ; a sin is heinous which 
seriously ofifends against the will of Gk>d : 
an offence is flagrant which is in direct 
defiance of established opinions and 
practice : it flagitious if a gross vio- 
lation of the moral law,, or coupled with 
any grossness: a crime is atrocious 
which is attended with any aggravating 
circumstances. Lying is a heinous sin ; 
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framing and drunkcnncas wte flc^rant 
breaches of the Divine law ; the murder 
of a whole family is in the fullest sense 
atrocious. 

There are many authors who have shown wherein 
the maliijnitv of a lie consists, and .set foith in pro- 
per colours the hetnousness of tlie ofTeuce. Addison. 

If an y^a^raat deed occur to smite a i lan's con- 
science,* on this ho cannot avoid resting with anxiety 
and teiror. Blair. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he fur a 
luni; time concealed the consttcralion of himself to 
the stricter duties of religion, lost name Jlagitioug 
action he should bring piety into disgrace. 

Johnson. 

The wickedness of a loose or profane author is 
mure atrocious than that of the giddy libertine. 

Johnson. 

TO HKLP, ASSIST, AID, SUCCOUR, 
UKLIKVE, 

HELP, in Saxon helfmn^ German 
Teutonic heilfen^ from heil 
whole, is connected with the Greek 
oXfloc happy, and o^eXXot to do good to. 
ASSIST, in Latin assistOt or ad and 
sisto^ signifies to place one's self by 
another so as to give him our strength. 
An>, in Latin adjuvo, that is, the in 
tensive syllable ad andyt/vo, signifies to 
profit towards a specific end. SUC- 
COUR, in Latin snrciaro to run to the 
hfilp of any one. RELIEVE, v. To 
(dhviate. 

The idea of communicating to the 
advantage of another in case of need is 
common to all these terms. Help is the 
generic term; the rest specific: help 
may be substituted for the others, and 
in manv cases where they would not be 
applicable. I’he first three are em- 
ployed either to produce a positive good 
or to remove an evil; the two latter 
only to remove an evil. We help a 
icrson to prosecute his work, or help 
lim out of a difficulty; wo assist in 
order to forward a scheme, or we assist 
a person in the time of his embarrass- 
ment ; we aid a good cause, or we ctid 
a person to make his escape ; we succour 
a person who is in danger ; we relieve 
him in time of distress. To help and 
assist respect personal service, the 
former by corporeal, the latter by cor- 
poreal or mental labour: one servant 
helps another by taking a part in his 
employment ; one author assists another 
in the composition of his work. We 
help up a person’s load ; we assist him 
to rise when he has fallen : we speak of 
an helper or a helpmate in meciianical 
employments, of an assistant to a pro- 
fessional man. 
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Their ettength unitedjjiiett may Ae/p to bear. Pops. 

'Tit the flrst lauction nature gave to man 

Kach other to assiat iu what thov cun. Dbnuam. 

To assist and aid are used for services 
directly or indirectly performed ; but the 
former is said only of individuals, the 
latter may bo said of borlies as well aS 
individuals. One friend assists another 
with his purse, with his counsel, his 
interest, and the like : one person aids 
another in carrying on a scheme; or 
one king, or nation, aids another with 
armies and subsidies. We come to the 
assistance of a person when he has met 
with an accident; we come to his aid 
when contending against numbers. As- 
sistance is given, aid is sent. 

She no sooner yielded to adultery, but slui agreed 
to assist in the murder of her husband. Beownx. 

Your private right should impious ^mv^er invade, 
Tho peers of Ithaca would rise i|i aid, Popa. 

To succour is a species of immediate 
assistance^ which is given on the >))ur 
of the occasion; the good Samaritan 
went to the succour of the man who hail 
fallen among thieves * so in like manner 
we may succour one who calls us by his 
cries; or we may succour the jmr 
whom wo find in circumstances of 
distress. 

My father 

Flying for suerour to Ids servant Banister, 

Being distress'd, was by that wretch betray'd. 

Shakmpkakk. 

So likewise one may succour a nation. 

Patroclus on the shore. 

Now pale and dead, shall succour Greece no mom. 

FOPS. 

The word relieve has nothing in 
common with succour, except that they 
both express the removal of pain ; but 
tho latter docs not necessarily imply any 
mode by which this is done, and there- 
fore excludes the idea of personal inter- 
ference. To kelp is commonly an act 
of good nature or discretion ; to relieve 
an act of humanity or generosity. 

I called out my whole fomily to help at saving an 
after-growth of hay. OoiiOSMiTM. 

Compassion prompts us to relieee the wants of 
our brethren. Blau. 

All these terms, except succour, may 
be applied to things as well as persons : 
we may walk by the help of a stick, read 
with the assistance of glasses, learn a 
task quickly by theatdofagood memory, 
and obtain relief from medicine. 

A man reads his prayers out of a book, as a means 
to help his understanding and direct hieexpressione. 

BrtLLlNOfLXaT 
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Acquaintance with method will assist one In rang* 
lug human afluirs. Watts. 

Wbe, weighty counsels aid a slate distress'd. Pope. 

An unbeliever feels the whole pressure of a pre- 
sent calamity! without being relieved by the memory 
of anything that is past, or the prospect of anythin'g 
that is to come. Addison. 

HERETIC, SCHISMATIC, SECTARIAN 

OR SECTARY, DISSENTER, NON- 
CONFORMIST. 

A HERETIC is the maintainer of 
heresy {v. Heterodox^ ; the SCHISMA- 
TIC 18 the author or promoter of schism ; 
the SECTARIAN or SECTARY is 
the member of a sect; the DIS- 
SENTER is one who dissents from an 
established religion; and the NON- 
CONFORMIST one who does not 
conform to an establishment. A man 
is a heretic only for matters of faith 
and doctrine, but ho is a schismatic in 
matters of discipline and practice. The 
heretic therefore is not always a schisma- 
tic, nor the schismatic a heretic. Who- 
ever holds the doctrines that are common 
to the Roman Catholic and the reformed 
Churches, is not a heretic in the Pro- 
testant sense of the word ; although bo 
may in many outward formalities be a 
schismatic. Calvinists arc not heretics, 
but many among them are schismatics s 
on the other hand there are many mem- 
bers of the establishment, who hold, 
though they do not avow, heretical no- 
tions. 

When a papist uses the word hrrrticits, lie generally 
means protestanU ; wlien a protestaiit uses the word, 
he geueriilly means any iieison wilfully and conien- 
tiuusly obsttuate lu fuudamentul errors. W'atts. 

Tho heretic is considered as such 
with regard to the Catholic Church or 
the whole body of Christians, holding 
the same fundamental principles ; but the 
schismatic and sectarian are considered 
as such with regard to particular esta- 
blished bodies of Christiana. Schism, 
from the Greek to split, denotes 

an action, and the schismatic is an agent 
who splits for himself in his own indi- 
Wdual capacity : the sectarian does not 
expressly perform a part, he merely 
holds a relation ; he does not divide any 
thing himself, but belongs to that which 
is already cut or divided. The schismatic 
therefore takes upon himself the whole 
moral responsibility of the schism ; but 
the sectarian dues not necessarily take 
an active part in the measures of his 
Sect : whatever guilt attaches to schism 
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attaches to the schismatic; ho is a 
voluntary agent, acting from an erro- 
neous principle, if not an unchristian 
temper : the sectarian is often an invo- 
luntary agent ; he follows that to which 
he has been incidentally attached. It 
is possible, therefore, to be a schismatic, 
and not a sectarian; as also to be a 
sectarian, and not a schismatic. Those 
professed members of the establishment 
who affect tho title of evangelical, and 
wish to palm upon the Church the pe- 
culiarities of the Culvinistic doctrine, 
and to ingraft their own modes and 
forms into its discipline, are schismatics, 
hut not sectarians ; on the other hand, 
those who by birth and education are 
attached to a sect, are sectarians, but 
not always schismatics. Consequently, 
schismatic is a term of much greater 
reproach than sectarian. 

The schismatic und sectarian have a 
reference to any established body of 
Christians of any country ; but dissenter 
is a term applicable only to the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain, and bearing rela- 
tion only to the established Church of 
England: it includes not only those 
who have individually and personally 
renounced the doctrines of the Church, 
but those who are in a state of dissent 
or difference from it. Dissenters are 
not necessarily either schismatics or 
sectarians, for British Roman Cal holies 
are all dissenters, although they are 
the reverse of what is understood by 
schismatic and sectarian : it is equally 
clear that all schismatics oxiH sectaria7is 
are not dissenters, because every esta- 
blished community of Christians, all 
over the world, have had individuals or 
smaller bodies of individuals setting 
themselves up against them : the term 
dissenter being in a great measure tech- 
nical, it may be applied individually or 
generally without conveying any idea 
of reproach : the same may be said of 
nonconformist, which is a more si)eciul 
term,^ including only such as do not 
conform Co some established or national 
religion: consequently, all members of 
the Romish Church, or of the Kirk of 
Scotland, are excluded from the number 
of nonconformists ; whilst on the other 
hand, all British-bom subjects not ad- 
hering to these two forms, and at the 
same time renouncing the established 
form of their country, are of this 
number, among whom may be reckoneit 
Independents, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Quakers, Methodists, and all other such 
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sects as have been formed since the 
reformation. 

The iohitttuUkt dUturb the sweet peace of our 
Church. ilowEiJ.. 

in the house of Sir Samuel Luke, one of Crom- 
well’s ofRcers. Butler observed so much of the cha- 
racter oftlie l^ctaries thiit he is said to have written 
or begun his poem at this time. Johnson. 

Of the Dissfntcrx, Sw*ia did not wish to infringe 
the toierution. but he opiwsed their insrt)achinents. 

Johnson. 

Watts is at least one of the few poets with whom 
youth aiKi ignorance may be safely pleased; and 
happy will that reader he, who.se mind is disposed, 
by his verses or his prose, to imitate him in all but 
Ins nonconJhrmUy. Johnson. 

TO HKSITATE, FALTER, STAMMER, 
STUTTER. 

HESITATE. t>. To demur, FAL- 
TER or FAULTER seems to signify 
to commit a fault or blunder, or it may 
he a frequentative of to fall, signifying 
to stumble. STAMMER, in the Teu- 
tonic stammelut comes most probably 
from the Hebrew satem to obstruct. 
STUTTER is but a variation of stam- 
mer, 

A defect in utterance is the idea 
which is common in the signification of 
all these terms : they differ either as to 
tlie cause or the mode of the action. 
With regard to the cause, a hesitation 
results from the state of the mind, and 
an interruption in the train of thoughts ; 
falter arises from a perturbed state of 
feeling; stammer and stutter arise 
either from an incidental circumstance, 
or mure commonly from a physical 
defect in the organs of utterance. A 
person who is not in the habit of public 
speaking, or of collecting his thoughts 
into a set form, will be apt to hesitate 
even in familiar conversation; he who 
first addresses a public assembly will bo 
apt to falter. Children who first begin 
to read will stammer at hard words; 
and one who has an impediment in his 
speech will stutter when he attempts to 
speak in a hurry. 

With regard to the mode or degree 
of the action, hesitate expresses less 
than /a/^er ; stammer less than stutter. 
The slightest difficulty in uttering words 
constitutes a hesitation ; a pause or the 
repetition a word may be termed he- 
sitating : but to falter supposes a failure 
in the voice as well as the lips when 
they refuse to do their office. Stam- 
mering and stuttering are confined 
principally to the useless moving of the 
mouth ; he who stammers brings forth 


sounds, hut not the right sounds, with' 
out trials and efforts ; he who stutters 
remains for some time in a state of agi- 
tation without uttering a sound. 

To look with solicitude and speak with heaitntiom 
is attainable at will; but the show of wudum is ri- 
diculous when there is nothing to cause doubt, as 
that of valour when there is uolliiug to be fearhd. 

Johnson 

And yet was every faultering tongue of man, 
Alinigbty Father I silent hi thy praise. 

Thy works themselves would raise a general voice. 

Thomson 

Lagean Juice 

Will atamm'ring tongues aud stugg'riug feet iirodiice. 

Uhydkn. 

HETERODOXY, HERESY. 

HETERODOXY, from the Greek 
erepoQ and signifies another or a 
different doctrine. HERESY,* from 
the Greek aipBffig a choice, signifies an 
opinion adopted by individual choice. 

To bo of a different persuasion is he- 
terodoxy ; to have a faith of one’s own 
is heresy ; the heterodoxy characterizes 
the opinions formed ; the heresy cha- 
racterizes the individual forming the 
opinion: the heterodoxy exists inde- 
pendently and for itself ; the heresy sets 
Itself up against others. As all division 
supposes error either on one side or on 
both, the words heterodoxy and heresy 
are applied only to human opinions, 
and strictly in the sense of a false opi- 
nion, formed in distinction from that 
which is better founded ; but the former 
respects any opinions, important or 
otherwise, the latter refers only to mat- 
ters of importance : the heresy is there- 
fore a fundamental error. There has 
been much heterodoxy in the Christian 
world at all tinges, and among these 
have been heresies denying the plainest 
and most serious truths which have 
been acknowledged by the great body 
of Christians since the Apostles. 

All wrong notiunv in religion are ranked under the 
general name of heterodox, Ooldiho. 

Jieterodttxiet, false doctrines, yea, and hereiiet, 
may be propagated by prayer oe well as preaching. 

HIDEOUS, GHASTLY, GRIM, 
GRISLY. 

HIDEOUS comes probably from 
hide, signifying fit only to be hidden 
from the view. GHASTLY signifies 
like a ghost. GRIM is in German 
grimm fierce. GRISLY, from grizzle, 
signifies grizzled, or motley coloured. 

An unseemly exterior is cnaracterized 
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by these terms; but the hideous re- 
spects natural objects, and the ghastly 
more .properly that which is superna- 
tural or what resembles it. A mask 
with monstrous grinning features looks 
hideous ; a human form with a visage 
of deathlike paleness is ghastly. The 
grim is applicable only to the counte- 
nance; dogs or wild beasts may look 
grim: refers to the whole 

form, but particularly to the colour; as 
blackness or darkness has always some- 
thing terrific in it, a grisly figure having 
a monstrous assemblage of dark colour, 
is particularly calculated to strike terror. 
Hideous is applicable to objects of hear- 
ing also, as a hideous roar ; but the rest 
to objects of sight only. 

From bruad mnrKin tu tlie centre {'revr 
Shelves, rocks, and whirlpuola, hideous to the view. 

Falconer. 

And Death 

(trinu’d horribly a ghastly imile. Milton. 

K ven hell'a ^riin king Alcidos' pow'r con fesH'd. Pope. 
All pnrta reaoiind with tiimults, pluinta. and fenra. 
And grisly deutli in sundry shupes uppenra. l*oi-c, 

HIGH, TALL, LOFTY. 

HIGH, ill German hoch^ comes from 
the Hebrew agag to be high. TALL, 
in Welsh tal, from the Hebrew talal to 
elevate. LOFTY is doubtless derived 
from lijtt in the sense of lifted (v, I'o 
lijt). 

High is the term in most general use, 
which seems likewise in the most un- 
(jualifled manner to express the idea of 
extension upwards, which is common 
to them all. Whatever is tall and lofty 
is hight but everything is not tall or 
hfty which is high, TaU and lofty 
both designate a more than ordinary 
degree height ; hut tall is peculiarly 
applicable to what shoots up or stands 
up in a perpendicular direction: while 
lofty is said of that which is extended 
in breadth as well as in height; that 
which is lifted up or raised by an accre- 
tion of matter or an expansion in the 
air. By this rule we say that a house 
is hight a chimney /a//, a room lofty. 
With the high is associated no idea of 
what is striking ; but the tall is coupled 
with the aspiring or that which strives 
to out-top : the lofty is always coupled 
with the grand, and that which com- 
mands admiration. 

Hi^ at their head ho saw tho chief apjiear. 

And bold Merioii to excite their rear. Pope. 

Proetrate on earth their lieauteoiis bodies lay. 

Like oiouutuiu firs, as tall and straight as they. 

Pops. 


E*eD now. Okingl His giv'n thee to destroy 
The lofiy tow’rs of wide-extended Troy. Popit 

High and lofty have a moitil accepta- 
tation, but tall is taken in the natural 
sense only : high and lofty are applied 
to persons or what is personal, with the 
same difference in degree as before : a 
lofty title or lofty pretension conveys 
more than a high title or a high pre- 
tension. Men oi high rank should have 
high ideas of virtue and personal dig- 
nity, and keep themselves clear from 
everything low and mean : a lofty am- 
bition often soars too high to serve the 
purpose of its possessor, whose fall is 
the greater when he finds himself com- 
])cUed to descend. 

When you are tried in scaudars court, 

Stand in honour, wealth, omit. 

All others who inferior sit 

Conceive tliemselves in conscience bound 

To join and drug you to the ground. Swirr. 

Without thee, nothing /o/h/ c.in I sing; 

Come then, and with thyself thy genius bring. 

Drydxn. 

TO HINDER, PREVENT, IMPEDE, 
OBSTRUCT. 

HINDER, from hind or behind, sig- 
nifies to pull or cause to be behind. 
PREVENT, from pree and t>enio to 
come before, signifies to hinder by 
coming before, or to cross another by' 
the anticipation of his purpose. IM- 
PEDE, from in and pedes, signifies to 
come between a person’s feel and en- 
tangle him in his progress. OB- 
STRUCT, from ob and struo, signifies 
to set up something in bis way, to block 
the passage. 

Hinder is the most general of these 
terms, as it conveys little more than the 
idea which is common to them all, 
namely, that of keeping one from his 
purpose. To hinder is commonly saiil 
of that which is rendered impracticable 
only for the time being, or merely de- 
layed ; prevent is said of that which is 
rendered altogether impracticable. A 
person is hindered by the weather and 
his various engagements from reaching 
a place at the time he intended; he 
is prevented but not hindered by ill 
health from going thither at all. If a 
friend calls, he hinders mo from finish- 
ing the letter which I was writing ; if 1 
wish to prevent my son from readiiig 
any book I keep it out of his way. To 
hinder is an act of the moment, it sup- 
poses no design; prevent preme- 
ditated act, deliberated upon, and 
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adopted for general purposes: the 
Ibrmer is applied only to the move- 
ments of any particular individual, the 
latter to events and circumstances. 1 
hinder a person who is running, if I 
lay hold of his arm and make him walk : 
it is the object of every good govern- 
ment to prevent offences rather than to 
punish offenders. In ordinary discourse 
these words fall very much into one 
another, whfen the circumstances of the 
case do not sufficiently define whether 
the action in hand bo altogether sus- 
pended, or only su.^pended for a time ; 
hut the above explanation must make 
it very clear that to hinder^ in its projicr 
sense and application, is but to stop in 
the progress, and prevent to stop in the 
outset. 

It iH much easier to keep ourselves voiil of resent- 
inenl. Ihuii to restrain it from excess when it has 
({'tilled admissiun. To use ti.e iliu<itiution of an cx- 
celleut autliur, we cun preoent the lN*giiiDiii(;s of 
sonic things, whose progress afterwards we cannot 
ninder. Holland, 

To impede and obstruct are a species 
of hindering which is said rather of 
things than of persons: hinder is said 
of both ; but hinder is commonly em- 
plot cd in regard to trifling matters, or 
sucli as retard a person’s proceedings in 
the smallest degree; impede and ob- 
struct are acts of greater importance, or 
produce a still greater degree of delay. 
A person is hindered in his work, 
although neither impeded nor obstruct- 
ed; but the quantity of artillery and 
baggage which is attached to an army 
will greatly impede it in its march ; and 
the trees which arc thrown across the 
roads will obstruct its march. Hind- 
rances always suppose the agency of a 
person, either of the one who hinders, 
or the one who is hindered: but impe- 
diments and obstructions may be em- 
ployed with regard to the operations of 
nature on inanimate objects. Cold im- 
pedes the growth of plants ; u dam o6- 
structs the course of water. 

I am nut gatnosomi); I du l.ick M»me part 

tir that quirk spirit tiiat is in Aiitlniiiy ; 

i.rt me not hinder, Cu8«iu«, your dcaires. 

l U Iravo you. ShaKspeARK. 

Truth Wtt« provoked t<i see hersidf tlmsliiiflled and 
impede i by un enemy whom she looked on with 
CUlilempt. JUUMHON. 

This path you say is hid in endless night, 

Tis self-eonceit alone obttruds your sight. Jenvks. 

TO HINDER, STOP. 

HINDER (V, To hinder) refers 
Mdely to the prosecution* of an object; 


STOP, signilying to mako to stand, 
refers simply to the cessation of motion ; 
we may be hindered, therefore, by being 
stopped; but we may also be hindered 
without being expressly stopped, and 
we may be stopped without being 
hindered. If the stoppage do not in- 
terfere with any other object in view, it 
is a ito})page, but not a hindrance ; as 
when wo are stopped by a friend whilst 
walking for pleasure : but if stopped by 
an idler in the midst of urgent business, 
so as not to bo able to proceed accord- 
ing to our business, this is both a stop- 
page and a hindrance: on the other 
hand, if we are interrupted in the 
regular course of our proceeding, but 
not CtimpelleJ to stand still or give up 
our business for any time, this nnly lie 
a hindrance, but not a stopjKJge : in 
this manner, the conversation of others 
in the midst of our business may con- 
siderably retard its progress, and so far 
hinder, but not expressly put a skp to, 
the whole concern. 

In it iiut the height of wisdom and gomliiess t(X>, 
to hinder tint coiisummutiuii ul’ those soul-wuslitig 
sins, by ubliging us to withstand them in thoir llrst 
infancy? .Sun r it. 

A signal omen stopp'd the passing host, 

'Dieir martial fury m their wonder lost. Pope. 

TO HINT, SUGGEST, INTIMATE, IN- 
SINUATE. 

HINT, v. To Allude. SUGGEST, 
V. To Allude. To INTIMATE is to 
make one inthnate, or specially ac- 
quainted with, to cornrnunicato one's 
most inward thoughts. INSINUATE, 
from the Latin sinus the bosom, is to 
introduce gently into the mind of 
another. 

All these terms denote indirect ex- 
pressions of what passes in one's own 
mind. We hint at a thing from fear 
and uncertainty; we SUGGEST a 
thing I’rom prudence and modesty ; wo 
intimate a thing from indecision; a 
thing is insinuated from artifice. A 
person who wants to get at the cer- 
tain knowledge of any circumstance 
hints at it frequently in the presence of 
those who can give him the informa- 
tion ; a man who will not offend others 
by an assumption of superior wisdom 
suggests his ideas on a subject, instead 
of setting them forth with confidence ; 
when a person’s mind is not made up 
on any future action, he only intimates 
what may be done ; he who has any- 
thing offensive to communicate to an- 
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other, will choose to i rt if innate it, rather 
than (let'lare it in express terms. Hints 
are ^thrown out; they are frequently 
characterised as broken ; suggestions 
are offered ; they are frequently termed 
idle or ill- grounded : intimations are 
given, and are either sliglit or broad : 
insinuations are thrown out ; they are 
commonly designated as slanderous, 
malignant, and the like. 

Willing to wound, and yot afraid to strike, 

Just h\nt a fault, and hcsilate dislike. VoPK. 

We mubt Mugvs* to tin* veople, in wliat hatred 
He still hath held them! SiiAKseKAUS. 

’Tis Heav’u itself that iMUiits out an hereuaer. 

And intiamtes rteinity to man. Annisoir. 

He had so subtle u way of interrogating, jiiid, 
under the notiuiiM of doubts, insinuating his objue* 
tionsMthat he infused Ids own o|)iniuns into those 
from whom he pretended to leurii and leceive 
tiiein. (^i.AHENnoK. 

To hint is taken either in a bad or an 
indifferent sense; it is commonly re- 
sorted to by tale-bearers, mischief- 
makers, and all who want to talk of 
more than they know. To suggest is 
oftener used in the good than the bad 
sense: as to suggest doubts, queries, 
dilliculties, or improvements in matters 
of opinion, is truly laudable, par- 
ticularly for young persons ; but to sug- 
gest anything to the disadvantage of 
iinother is even worse than to speak 
ill of him openly, for it bespeaks cow- 
ardice as well as ill-nature. To ifitU 
mate is taken cither in a good or an in- 
different sense; it commonly passes 
between relatives or persons closely 
connected in the communication of 
their half-formed intentions or of doubt- 
ful intelligence; birt to insinuate is 
always takejii in a bad sense ; it is the 
resource of an artful and malignant 
onemy to wound the reputation of an- 
other, whom he does not dare openly to 
accuse. A person is said to take a hint, 
to follow a suggestion, to receive an 
intimation, to disregard an insinuation. 

It is a mistake to iningiue that creeds were, at 
first, intended to teach in full and explicit terms all 
that should be Dece.<Hary to Ixs believed by Chris- 
tians. 'lliey were designed rather fur hints and 
minutes of the main ** credeuda.** Watshlanu. 

Avarice replied, that he looked upon Plenty (the 
first minhiter of his antagonist) to be a much more 
destructive counsellor tlian Poverty, for that he was 
perpetually suggesting pleasures. Aooisom. 

It was hit saying, and it did him no good, that ho 
was none of tlie reptilin, intianstiM that he could 
nut creep on the ground, and that the court was not 
hU element. Navmtok. 

Let it not be thought that what is here said in- 
fimutfM anything to the discredit of Greek and Latin 
criUcism. Waxbubtom. 


HIRELING, MERCENARY. 

HIRELING, from hire,, and MER- 
CENARY from mei'ces wages, are ap- 
plied to any one who follows a sordid 
employment ; but hireling may some- 
times be taken in its proper and less 
reproachful sense, for one who is hired 
as a servant to perform an allotted work ; 
but in general they are both reproatdi 
ful epithets : the former having par- 
ticular reference to the meanness of the 
employment, and the latter to the sordid 
character of the person. Hireling 
prints are those which are in the pay 
of a party : a mercenary principle will 
sometimes actuate men in the highest 
station. 

It was not his carrying the bag which made Judas 
a thief and an hireling. South. 

These soUliers were not citizens, but mercenary, 
sordid deserters. Bukkx. 

TO HOLD, KEEP, DETAIN, RETAIN. 

HOLD, Saxon healden, Teutonic, &c. 
holdcn, like the Greek KuiXvtt), comes from 
the Hebrew col to restrain. KEEP comes 
in all probability, like the Latin capio 
to lay hold of, from the Hebrew caph 
the hollow of the hand. DETAIN and 
RETAIN both come from the Latin 
teneo to hold; the first signifies, by 
virtue of the particle de, io hold from 
another ; the second, by virtue of the 
particle re, to hold back for oneself. 

To hold is a physical act ; it requires 
a degree of bodily strength, or at least 
the use of the limbs ; to keep is simply 
to have by one at one’s pleasure. The 
having in one’s power so that it shall 
not go is the leading idea in the signi- 
fication oihold ; the durability of having 
is the leading idea in the word keep : 
we may hold a thing only for a moment ; 
but what we keep w© keep for a time. 
Oil the other hand, we may keep a 
thing by holding, although we may 
keep it by various other means : we may 
therefore hfM without keeping, and we 
may keep without holding. A servant 
holds a thing in his hand for it to be 
seen, but he does not keep it ; he gives 
it to his master, who puts it into his 
pocket, and consequently keepsy but 
does not hold it A thing may be held 
in the hand, or kept in the hand ; in 
the former case, the pressure of the 
hand is an essential part of the action, 
but in the latter case it is simply a 
contingent part of the action : the hand 
holds, but the person keeps it- What 
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Is held IS Axed in position, but what is 
kept is left loose, or otherwise, at the 
will of the individual. Things are held 
by men in their hands, by beasts in 
their claws or mouths, by birds in their 
beaks ; things arc kept by |)eople either 
about their persons or in their houses, 
according to convenience. 

Francis tliou mayot hold a seriicnt by the tongue, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth. 

Thun keep in {leaoe that iiand which thou dost hold. 

SUAKiiPKAKIi. 

Detain and retain are modes of keep- 
ing ; the former signiAes keeping back 
what belongs to another; the latter 
signiAes keeping a lung time for one's 
own purpose. A person may be either 
held, kept, detained, or retained: when 
he is held ho is held contrary to his will 
by the hand of another ; as sus{)ected 
persons are held by the oAicers of 
justice, that they may not make their 
escape : he is kept, if he stops in any 
place, by the desire of anotlier ; as a 
man is kejU in prison until his inao* 
cence is proved ; or a chiUl is kent at 
school, until he has Anished his euuca' 
tion : he is detained if ho bo kept away 
from any pla(*o to which ho is going, or 
from any person to whom he belongs ; 
as the servant of another is detained to 
take back a letter ; or one is detained 
by business, so as to be prevented 
attending to an appointment : a person 
is retained who is kept for a continu- 
ance in the service of another ; as some 
servants are said to be retained, while 
others arc dismissed. 

Too lute it waa for Mityr to bu told 
Or over h<>|)e recover her again: 

111 vuiit he scoka, thut having cannot hold. 

SfKNHER. 

TlHi I may know what keepn you here witli me. 

Dkyoen. 

lie baa dcscrilicd the paMlon of C.ilypso. and the 
indecent udvaucea alie made to detain him from Jiia 
cuuutry. Ukownc. 

Having the addreaa to retfUn the conquest ahe had 
rnside, ah«> kept pussesaion of liia love without any 
rival f ;r many years. IIobert.-ion 

Things are held in the improper 
sense : they are kept, detained, and re- 
tained, in the proper sense. A money- 
lender the property of others in 
pledp:e; the idea of a temporary and 
partial action is here expressed by hold, 
in distinction from keep, which is used 
to express something deAnite and per- 
manent: the money-lender keeps the 
property as bis own, if the borrower 
forfeits it by breach of contract. When 
a person purchases anything, he js ex- 


pected to keep it, or pay the value of 
the thing ordered, if the tradesman 
fulAl his part of the engagement. What 
is detained is kept either contrary tb tlie 
will, or without the consent, of the pos- 
sessor: when things are suspected to bo 
stolen, the oAicers have the right of de- 
taining them until inquiry be insti- 
tuted. What is retained is continued 
to be kept ; it supposes, however, some 
alteration in the terms or circumstances 
under which it is kept : a person retains 
his seat in a coach, notwithstanding he 
Ands it disagreeable : or a lady retains 
some of the articles of millinery, which 
are sent fur her choice, but she returns 
the rest. 

Assuredly it is more shame fur a man to lose thut 
which he huldeth thuu to fail iu getting that which 
he never hud. 1 1 a f ward. 

This charge 1 keep until my appuinted day 
or rendering up. Mh.ton 

Haste 1 goddess, haste 1 the flying host tfetain, 

Nur let one sail bo hoisted on the main. Fuve. 

Let me retain 

The name and all th* addition to u king. 

Shakspkare. 

All are used in a moral application 
except detain; in this case they are 
marked by a similar distinction. A 
person is said to hold an oAice, by which 
simple poK.session is implied; he may 
hold it for a long or a short time, at the 
will of others, or by his own will, which 
are not marked: he keeps a situation, or 
ho keeps his post, by which his con- 
tinuance in the situation, or at the post, 
arc denoted: but to say he retains \\\^ 
oAico, signiAes that he might have given 
it up, or lost it, had he nut been led to 
continue in it. In like manner, with 
regard to one's sentiments or feelings, a 
man is said to hold certain opinions, 
which are ascribed to him as a part of 
his creed ; he keeps the opinions which 
no one can induce him to give up ; ho 
retains his old attachments, notwith- 
standing the lapse of years and change 
of circumstances which have intervened, 
and were naturally calculated to wean 
him from them. 

It is a ci*rtiiin sign of a wriso government, when It 
can hold men's hearts by hopes. Baoum. 

The proof is best when men keep their authority 
towards their children, but nut their purse. Uacow. 

Ideas are retained by renovation of that irapres* 
sioD which time is always wearing uway. Johnson 

TO HOLD, OCCUPY, POSSESS. 

HOLD. V. To hoU. OCCUPY, in 
Latin oeeupo, or oc and capio to hold o? 
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keep, 80 that it cannot be held by 
others, or fill a space, so that it cannot 
be filled by any other object. POSSESS, 
in Latin pos6'ideo, or potis and sedeo, 
signifies to sit as master of. 

We hold a thing for a long or a short 
time ; we occupy it for a permanence : 
we hold it for ourselves or others ; we 
occupy it only for ourselves : we hold 
it for various purposes ; we occupy only 
for the purpose of converting it to our 
private use. Thus a person may hold 
an estate, or, which is the same thing, 
the title deeds lo an estate, pro tempore, 
for another person's benefit ; but he oc- 
cupies an estate if he enjoys the fruit of 
it. On the other hand, to occupy is 
only to hold under a certain compact ; 
but to possess is to hold as one s own. 
Tho tenant occupies the farm when he 
holds it by a certain lease, and culti- 
vates it for his subsistence : but the 
landlord possesses the farm, possessing 
tho right to let it, and to receive tho 
rent. We may hold by force, or fraud, 
or right ; we occupy either by force or 
right ; we possess only by right. 

Ho (^tho cnglu) drives them from his fort, the tower* 
ing sont, 

Forogos, ol'hiH empiro, which iu peace 
Uostaln’d he AoWr. Thomsok. 

If the title of occuvier be good in a land unpeopled, 
why sliould it be bud accounted In a country peopled 
thinly? lULfcOU. 

But now the feather’d youtli their former boundti 
Ardent disdain, and, weighing oil their wings, 
Dumuuil the free possession of the sky, Thomson, 

Hence we say figuratively, to hold a 
person in esteoin or contempt, to occupy 
a person’s attention or a place, or to 
possess one’s affection. 

I, us u stranger to my heart and me, 

Jlotd thee from tills fur over. Shakspeahk. 

lie must assert iiiHuitc generations liefoie that 
first deluge, and then the eaith could not receive 
them, but the intluite bodies of men must occupy an 
iutiuite space. Bknxlev. 

Of fortune’s favor long possess'd, 

Ue was in one fair daughter only blessM. 

DaTOKN. 

TO HOLD, SUPPORT, MAINTAIN. 

HOLD (t7. To hold, keep) is here, as 
in the former article, a term of ve^ 
general import. SUPPORT (r. To 
countenance) and MAINTAIN (v. 7b 
assist, maintain) include the idea of 
holdini^ with other collateral ideas in 
their signification. 

Hold and supfH)rt are employed in 
the proper sense, maintain in the im- 


proper sense. To hold is a term utiv 

ualified by any circumstance ; we may 

old a thing in any direction, hold it up 
or down, in a straight or oblique direc* 
lion : support is a species of holding up ; 
to hold up, however, is a personal act, 
or a direct effort of the individual ; to 
support may be an indirect and a 
passive act ; he who hx)lds anything up 
keeps it in an upright posture by the 
exertions of his strength ; he who sup- 
ports a thing only bears its weight, or 
suffers it to rest upon himself : persons 
or voluntary agents can hold up ; inani- 
mate objects may support: a servant 
holds up a child that it may see ; a 
pillar supports a building. 

Oh who can hold a ilru in his hand 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? .Siiakspeake. 

Man, like the gen’rous vino, supported lives. 

The strengtli he gains is from the embrace he gives. 

Pope. 

In the figurative application a person 
is said to hold power lor himself, but to 
supf)ort the authority of another, or to 
have one’s own mind supported by cir- 
cumstances or reflections. To main- 
tain is to hold firmly or with vigor. 

The usurpation which, iu order to subvert ancient 
institutions, has desitu^ed ancient i)rinri|di>H, will 
hoM jpuwer by arts similar tu tho^e by wlncli it iius 
ac<|uired it. Boukk. 

Nothing can support tlie minds of the guilty from 
drooping. South. 

Who Hien is free ? The wise, who W'ell maiafntns 
An empire o’er himself. Francis. 

These terms are all applied to the 
opinions with a similar distinction. 
Opinions are held and maintained as 
one’s own, they are supported when 
they are anctner’s. We hold and 
maintain whatever we believe. We 
support the belief or doctrine of an- 
other, or what we ourselves have as- 
serted and maintained at a former 
time. What is hald is held by the 
act of the mind within itself, and as 
regards itself, without reference to 
others; but what is maintained and 
supported is openly declared to he held ; 
it is maintained with others or against 
others ; it is supported in an especial 
manner against others; it may be 
maintained by simple declaration or 
assertions ; it is supported by argument. 

It was a notable observation of a wise father, that 
those which held and p«*rsuadied presRure of con- 
sciences were commonly interested th^(cin tiiem- 
selves for their own ends. Bacon. 

If any man of quality will maintain upon EdMoid 
Earl of Gki'ster that he ia a mapybld traitwr let him 
appear. StlAKrriAU 
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If c supported the motion for the council of trade, 
in opi)08itioa to the court. Buhmkt. 

What is ^leld may be held by means 
of the affection, as to hold a person dear, 
or hold a thing in esteem ; to maintain 
and support are applied only to specu- 
lative matters with which the under- 
standing is engaged, as to maintain or 
support ir\xi\\ or error, to maintain or 
support a cause. 

As Chaucer is the father of English poetry, so I 
hold him in the same degree of venerntiun us the 
Grecians held llumcr, ami the Romans Virgil. 

Pop«. 

HOLINESS, SANCTITY. 

HOLINESS, which comes from the 
northern languages, has altogether ac- 
quired a Ciiristian signification ; it re- 
spects the life and temper of a Chris- 
tian. SANCTITY, which is derived 
irom the Latin sanctus and sanctio to 
sanction, has merely a moral significa- 
tion, which it derives from the sanction 
of human authority. 

Holiness is to the mind of a man what 
sanctity is to his exterior; with this 
difierence, that holiness to a certain 
degree ought to belong to every man 
professing Christianity ; but sanctity^ 
as it lies in the manners, the outward 
garb, and deportment, is liecoming only 
to certain persons, and at certain times. 
Holiness is a thing not to be affected, 
l)ut sanctity^ consisting in externals, is 
from its very nature exposed to false- 
hood. It is becoming those who fill a 
sacred office, but not otherwise. 

Ilaliitiial preporation for the Macrament consists in 
a perniuueut habit or principle of hidiness. South. 

About III! age ago, it was the fashion in England 
for every one tliat would be thought religious, to 
throw as much sanctity as possible into his face. 

Addison. 

HOLLOW, EMPTY. 

HOLLOW, from Ao/e, signifying like 
a hole, respects the body itself ; the ab- 
sence of its own materials produces hol- 
lowness. EMPTY (v. Empty) respects 
foreign bodies ; their absence in another 
body constitutes emptiness. Hollowness 
is therefore a preparative to emptiness^ 
and tnay exist independently or it ; but 
emptiness presupposes the existence of 
hollowness: what is empty must be 
hollow ; but what is hollow need not be 
empty. HoClowness is often the natural 
property of a body ; emptiness is a con- 
tingent property : that which is hollow 


is destined by nature to contain ; but 
that which is empty is deprived of its 
contents by a casualty : a nut is ht^ow 
for the purpose of receiving the friut ; it 
is empty if it contain no fruit. 

They are both employed in a moral 
acceptation, and in a bad sense ; tlio 
holloWt in this case, is applied to what 
ought to be solid or sound ; and empty 
to what ought to be filled : a person is 
hollow whose goodness lies only at the 
surface, whoso fair words are without 
meaning; a truce is hollow which is 
jonly an external cessation from hos- 
tilities : a person is empty who is with- 
out a requisite portion of understand- 
ing and knowledge ; an excuse is empty 
which is unsupported by fact and rea- 
son ; a pleasure is empty which cannot 
afford satisfaction. 

Ho scemM 

For ilignity compoi'il. and high exploit. 

Uut all was fulau uiid hollow, Mii.ton. 

Tho cronturo man, 

CondLMnn'd to snrriflen Ium chilili!i)i yeais 
To bubbling ignorance and empty feura. PuiOR. 

HOLY, PIOUS, DEVOUT, RELIGIOUS. 

HOLY. V. Holiness. PIOUS, in 
Latin pins, which is most probably 
changed from dius or deus, signifies 
having a regard for the gods. DE- 
VOUT, in Latin devotus, from deeoveo 
to engage by a vow, signifio.s devoted or 
consecrated. RELIGIOUS, in Latin 
religiosus, comes from religio and 
religo to bind, because religion binds 
the mind, and produces in it a fixed 
principle. 

A strong regard to the Supremo Being 
is expressed by all these epithets; but 
holy conveys the most comprehensive 
idea; pious and devout designate most 
fervour of mind ; religious is the most 
general and abstract in its signification. 
A holy man is in all respects heavenly - 
minded ; ho is more fit for heaven than 
earth : holiness, to whatever degree it is 
possessed, abstracts the thoughts from 
sublunary objects, and fixes them mi 
things that are above. Our Saviour 
was a perfect pattern of holiness ; his 
apostles after him, and innumerable 
saints and good men, both in and out of 
the ministry, have striven to imitate his 
example, by the holiness of their lifo 
and conversation. 

The holicit man. by convenrtng with tlie 
inseoaibly draws something of soil and taint frum it 

.South. 

Pious is a term more restricted in its 
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signiflcation, and consequently more 
extended in application than holtf: 
piety is not a virtue peculiar to Chris- 
tians, it is common to all believers in a 
Supreme Being ; it is the homage of 
the heart and the affections to a supe- 
rior Being: from a similarity in the 
relution^^hip between a heavenly and an 
earthly parent, devotedness of the mind 
has in both cases been denominated 
piety. Piety towards God naturally 
produces towards parents ; for the 
olHidieiice of the heart, which gives rise 
to the virtue in the one case, seems i^ 
stantly to dictate the exercise of it in 
the other. The difference between ho- 
linesfi and piety is obvious from this, 
that our Saviour and his apostles are 
characterized as Ao/y, but not piom^ 
because piety is swallowed up In holi- 
ness, On the other hand, Jew and 
Gentile, Christian and Heathen, are 
alike termed pious, when they cannot 
be called holy, because piety is not only 
a more practicable virtue, but because 
it is more universally applicable to the 
dependent condition of man. 

In every Hge the practice hits prevailed of smbstt- 
tutiog certain appearancea of piet;/ in the place of 
the great dutla* of hiimunity and mercy. lluaix. 

Devotion is a species of piety pecu- 
liar to the worshipper ; it bespeaks that 
devotedness of mind which display s itself 
in the temple, when the individual seems 
by his outward services solemnly to 
devote himself, soul and body, to the 
service of bis Maker. Piety, therefore, 
lies in the heart, and need not appear 
externally ; but devotion requires to be 
marked by some external observance : a 
man piously resigns himself to the will of 
God, in the midst of his uttlictions ; he 
prays devoutly in the bosom of his 
family. 

A Btuttf of tom Iterance, sobriety, and justice, with- 
out devotion, is a lifeless, iusipid cuudition of virtue. 

AooisoM. 

Religious is VL term of less import than 
either of the other terms; it denotes 
little more than the simple existence of 
religion, or a sense of religion in the 
mind : the religious man is so, more in 
his principles than in his affections ; ho 
is religious in his sentiments, inasmuch 
as he directs all his views according to 
the will of his Maker ; and he is reli- 
gious in his- conduct, inasmuch as he 
observes the outward formalities of 
homage that are duo to his Maker. 

A man tliould b« religious, nok kuporsUtiouK. 

Addisom. 


When applied to things, these terms 
preserve a similar distinction : wo speak 
of the holy sacrament; of a pious dis- 
course, a pious ejaculation ; of a devout 
exercise, a devout air ; a religious sen- 
timent, a religious life, a religious edu- 
cation, and the like. 

Divotton expreesfs not go much the performance 
of auy particiiliir duty, ag the spirit ulifeh must ani- 
mate all reliyious duties. linaiH. 

HOLY, SACKED, DIVINE. 

HOLY (v. Holiness) is here, as in 
the former article, a term of higher im- 
port than either SACRKD, which is in 
Latin sacer, or DIVINE {v. Godlike), 
Whatever is most intimately cunncctcd 
with religion and religious worship, in 
its purest state, is holy, unhallowed by a 
mixtuie of inferior objects, and elevated 
in the greatest possible degree, so as to 
suit the nature of an infinitely perfect 
and exalted Being. Among the Jews, 
the holy of holies was that place which 
was intended to approach the nearest 
to the heavenly abode, consequently was 
preserved as much us possible from all 
contamination w ith that which is earthly : 
among the Christians, that religion or 
form of religion is termed holy, which 
is esteemed purest in its doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and ceremonies. 

To fit us fur u due access to tlte holy Sacrament, 
we must add actual preparation to habitual. 

SuUTIf. 

Sacred is less than Ao/y ; the sacred 
derives its sanction fi'oin human insti- 
tutions, and is connected rather with 
our moral than our religious duties; 
what is holy is altogether spiritual, and 
abstracted hom the earthly. The laws 
are sacred, but not holy ; a man*s word 
should be sacred, though not holy : for 
neither of these things is to be reve- 
renced, but both are to be kept free 
from injury or external violence. The 
holy is not so much opposed to, as it is 
set above, everything else; the 
is opposed to the profane: the Scrip- 
tures are properly denominated holy, 
because they are the word of God, and 
the fruit of his Holy Spirit ; but other 
writings may be termed sacred which 
appertain to religion, in distinction from 
the profane, which appertain only to 
worldly matters. 

Religion properly oonsUts in a rcvereutlal esteem 
of tilings sacred, Sovru. 

Divine is a term of even less import 
than sacred; it signifies either belong- 
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mg to a deity, or being like a deity ; 
but from the looseness of its application 
it has lost in some respects the dignity 
of its meaning. The divine is often 
contrasted with the human : hut there 
arc many human things which are 
denominated divine : Milton’s poem is 
etititled a divine poem, not merely on 
account of the subject, bjLit from tlie 
exalted manner in which the poet has 
treated his subject: what is divine^ 
therefore, may be so superlatively ex- 
cellent as to be conceived of as having 
the stamp of inspiration from the Deity, 
which of course, as it respects human 
performances, is but an hyperbolical 
mode of speech. 

Wlum a man rcstrlh and nssiireth himscir u|ir>n 
flivinc nrutection. he giithfietli a fiiico and faith 
whicli human nature lu itself could not obtain. 

Uacon. 

yOMAGE, FEALTY, COURT. 

HOMAGE, in French hommage^ 
comes from homme a man, signifying a 
man’s, that is, an inferior’s, act of ac- 
knowledging superiority. Ilomaget in 
the technical sense, was an oath taken, 
or a service performed, by the tenant to 
his lord, on being admitted to his land ; 
or by inferior princes to a sovereign, 
whereby they acknowledged his scrye- 
reigntv, and promised fidelity : in its ex- 
tended and figurative sense, it compre- 
hends any solemn mark of deference, 
by which the superiority of another is 
acknowledged. FEALTY, from the 
Norman feal loyal, trusty, is a lower 
species of homage^ consisting only of an 
oath ; it was made formerly by tenants, 
who were bound thereby to personal 
service under the feudal system. 
COURT, which derives its meaning 
from the verb to courts woo, and seek 
favor, is a species of homage, complais- 
ance, or deference, which is assumed 
for a specific purpose; it is not only 
voluntary, but depends upon the hu- 
mor and convenience of the courter. 

Homage is paid or done to superior 
endowments ; court is paid to the con- 
tingent, not the real, superiority of the 
individual. Fealty is figuratively em- 
ployed in the sense of fidelity to one’s 
sovereign. Homage consists in any 
ft)rm of respect wnich is admitted in 
civil society ; the Romans did homage 
to the talents of Virgil, by always rising 
when he entered the theatre ; men do 
homage to the wisdom of another, when 
they do not venture to' contradict his 


assertions, or call in question his 
opinions. Court is everything or no- 
thing, as circumstances require ; he^who 
ays his court consults the will and 
umor of him to whom it is paid, while 
he is consulting his own interest. 

Wo cannot uvoiil ol>ficrvin(( the homage which Umi 
worhl is cuDstraiiUMl to pay to virtue. Hlaiu. 

Man disoboyiiig. 

Disloyal breaks his/m/^V* Milton. 

Virtue is the universal cliurm ; even its slindow is 
courted^ 11 LAIR. 

HONESTY, PROBITY, UPRIGHTNESS, 
INTEGRITY. 

HONESTY (V. Fair) is the most 
familiar and universal term ; it is ap- 
plied alike to actions and principlps, to 
a mode of conduct or a temper of 
mind : a person may be honest, a prin- 
ciple honest, or an action honest ; the 
other terms are applied to the person, as 
a person ^ probity, uprightness, and t;i- 
tegrity :m man is said to be honest who, 
in his oealings with others, does not 
violate the laws ; a sei'vant is honest who 
does not take any of the property of his 
master, or suffer ft to be taken ; a 
tradesman is honest who does not sell 
bad articles : and people in general are 
denominated honest who pay what they 
owe, and do not adopt any methods of 
defrauding others. 

The blunt, honest humour of the Oermana aounda 
better in the roughiieaa of the high Dutch, than it 
wuukl iu a {ivlitor tongue. Addisun. 

Honesty is a negative virtue, all the 
other terms denote positive virtues and 
higher characteristics. PROBITY, 
from probus good, and probo to prove, 
signifying tried virtue or solid goodness, 
is. applied not merely to the commer- 
cial dealings of men, but to all the con- 
cerns of life, where truth and goodness 
are called into exercise. Probity re- 
spects the rights of men, giving to 5very 
one his due, whether as regards his pro- 
perty, reputation, honor, or any other 
thing on which a value is set. Honesty 
is opposed to direct firaud, probity to 
any species of insincerity.^ 

A comi>lirorat, m far aa it deaervea to be prac- 
tiaod by a man of (frobitg, ia only the moat civil and 
obliging way of aaying what you mean. 

Attcrburt. 

UPRIGHTNESS, from upright or 
up and right, signifies bearing up in a 
straight and undeviatm^ course in op- 
position to every temptation which may 
offer. Uprightness,thete{ore, suppcMes 
an independent and positive principle 
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which forms the rule of life. A person 
may be said to he upright in all situ- 
Qtiops where confidence and intelligence 
are required, but more particularly to a 
judge who scrupulously adheres to the 
dictates of an unbiassed conscience. 

Th« gtewonl, whoge a croud! ii cleart 
I )eman(ls hig honour niav apj)e»r ; 

Hig nctioiis iiuTcr ghun tiiu li^ht; 

Hu ig. and would be. prov’d upright. Gay. 

INTEGRITY, from integer whole 
or sound, signifying soundness of prin- 
ciple, is applied, like uprightness, to 
cases where a particillar trust is re- 
posed; but integrity is taken abso- 
lutely, that is without any reference to 
the outward circumstances which might 
tend to produce the contrary charac- 
teristic. He who faithfully discharges 
his trust, and consults the interests of 
others rather than his own, is justly 
styled a man of integrity. This virtue 
is to bo looked for especially in those 
who fill any office. . ^ 

Ho digchargpd nil the offices he w*enMiroui;h with 
{{rout abilities and a siugular rcpututloPof integrity. 

Clauenook. 

HONEST\, HONOR. 

These terms both respect the prin- 
ciple which actuates men in the adjust- 
ment of their rights with each other. 
The words arc both derived from the 
same source, namely, the Hebrew hon 
substance or wealth {v. Honesty), which, 
being the primitive source of esteem 
among men, became at length put for 
the measure or standard of esteem, 
namely, what is good. Hence HO- 
NESTY and HONOR are both found- 
ed upon what is estimable; with this 
difierence, that honesty is confined to 
the first principles or laws upon which 
civil society is founded, and honor is an 
independent principle that extends to 
everything wliich by usage has been 
admitted as estimable or entitled to 
esteem. An honest action, therefore, 
can never reflect so much credit on the 
agent as an honorable action, since in 
the performance 'of the one he may be 
guided by motives comparatively low, 
whereas in the other case he is actuated 
solely by a fair regard for the honor or the 
esteem of others. To a breach of honesty 
is attached punishment and personal in- 
convenience in various forms ; but to a 
breach of kohtyr is annexed only dis- 
grace or the ill opinion of others. On 
the other hand, sinp-e honesty is founded 
on the very fih>t\principles of human 


society, and honor on the incidental 
principles which have been annexed to 
•them in the progress of time and cul* 
ture ; tho former is positive and definite, 
and he who is actuated by this principle 
can never err ; but the latter is indefi- 
nite and variable, and, as it depends 
upon opinion, it will easily mislead. We 
cannot have a false honesty, but we 
may have false honor. Honesty always 
keeps a man within the line of his dyty ; 
but a mistaken notion of what is honor- 
able may carry a man very far from 
what is right, and may even lead him 
to run counter to common honesty, 

llmeaty, in the lan<{U!i|;e of the Romang, as well 
as in rreneh, rather sii;iiilieg a eompusii ion of those 
qiialHies which generally accitiire honour atiil esteem 
to those who iMjgges!. them. 'rKMPi.K. 

With breathing brags to kindle fferce alarms, 

And rouse to dare their late in honourable arms. 

DKYPEIf. 


TO HONOR, REVERENCE, RESPECT. 

These terms agree in expressing 
tho act of an inferior towards his su- 
perior; but HONOR (v. Glory) ex- 
presses less than REVERKNCE (v. 
To adore), and more than RESPECT 
(r. To esteem). 

To honor is only an outward act ; to 
reverence is cither an act of the mind, 
or the outward expression of a senti- 
ment ; to respect is mostly an act of the 
mind, though it may admit of being ex- 
pressed by some outward act. Wg honor 
God by adoration and worship, as well 
as by the performance of his will ; we 
honor our parents by obeying them and 
giving them our personal service: we 
reverence our Maker by cherishing in 
our minds a dread of offending him, and 
making a fearful use of his holy name 
and word ; we reverence our parents by 
holding a simfisir sentiment in a less 
degree. 

Thig (honoring parents) ii a duty in the flfih rom- 
mandment required tnwurdg our prinoo and our 
parent: a retpert wliich in the notion of it implies a 
miEiure of love and fear, and in tlie object equally 
■upposeg guodnrgg and jaiwer. RooKag 

The foundation of every proper digpogition to- 
wardg God mugt be laid in retference, that ig, admi- 
ration mixed with awe. U1.A1 a . 

Ettabligii your character on the retpect of the wige, 
not on the flattery of depetidenlg. linAiu. 

To honor, when applied to things, is 
taken in the sense of holding in honor ; 
and respect, to liave respect towards, 
with the same distinction between them. 

Of learniiiK, aa of \irtue, it may be affirmed that 
It ie at once somntred and neglected. Jouttmau 
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The blest gtxls do not luve 
actions, but retpwt the rigiit. 

Aud in the works of pious men delijjht. Caapm aw. 

HONOR, DIGNITY. 

HONOR (w. Honor) may be taken 
cither for that which intrinsically be- 
longs to a ])erson, or for that which is 
conferred on him. DIGNITY, .from 
the Latin dignus worthy, signifying 
worthiness, may be equally applied to 
what is extrinsic or intrinsic in a man. 

In the hrstcase honor has a reference 
to what is esteemed by others ; dignity 
to that whicH is esteemed by ourselves : 
a sense of honor impels a man to do 
that which is esteemed honorable among 
men; a sense of dignity to do that 
which is consistent with the worth and 
greatness of his nature : the former im- 
pels a man to elevate himself as an in- 
dividual ; the latter to i;aise himself to the 
standard of his species : the former may 
lead a person astray ; but the latter is 
nn unerring guide. It is honor which 
makes a man draw his sword upon his 
friend : it is dignity which makes him 
tlespise every paltry affront from others, 
and apologize for every apparent affront 
on his own part. This distinction be- 
tween the terms is kept up in their 
application to what is extraneous of a 
man : honor is that which is conferred 
on him by others ; but dignity is the 
worth or value which is added to his 
condition: hence we always speak of 
honors as conferred or received; but 
dignities as possessed or maintained. 
Honors may sometimes be casual ; but 
dignities are always permanent : an act 
of condescension from the sovereign is 
an honor ; hwiihs dignity is that which 
exalts the man. lienee it is that 
honors are mostly civil or political ; dig- 
nities may also be ecclesiastical. 

When a pruud. aspiring man meets with honour 
end prefurments, these are the things which are 
really to lay hold of his heart and alTectioDS. South. 

Him Tullus next in digmty succeeds. DavnaH. 

HOPE, EXPECTATION, TRUST, CON- 
FIDENCE. 

Anticipation of futurity is the com- 
mon idea expressed by all these words. 
HOPE, in Saxon hopian^ Dutch 
hoopen^ is in all probability derived 
from the same root as the Greek 
owivia to look at with pleasure. Hope 
is that which is welcome ; EXPECTA- 
TION (v. To await) is either welcome 


4.SI 

or unwelcome : we hope only for that 
whicli is good ; we expect the bad as 
W'cll as the good. In bad weather w'o 
hope it will soon be better ; but in ti bad 
season we expect a bad harvest, and in 
a good season a good harvest. Hope is 
simply a presentiment; it may vary 
in degree, more according to the tcmiicr 
of the mind than the nature of the cir- 
cumstances ; some hope whore there is 
no ground for /lope, and others despair 
whore they might h(Ype : expectation 
is a conviction tjiat excludes doubt ; vve 
expect in proportion as that conviction 
is positive : we hope that which may bo 
or can possibly bo ; we expect that which 
must be or which ought to be. The 
young man hopes to live many years ; 
the old man expects to die in q few 
years. 

Rngium of sorrow, doleful shades, wliero poaro 
Aud rest can never d^^oll: hope never conies, 

That comes to uH. M iltuH. 

All these within the dungeon’s depth remain, 
Despairing ||^Alou, and erpecting jiaiii. l>KypBH. 

Hope £fhd consist in look- 

ing for some good, TRUST (v. Belief) 
aud CONFIDENCE (v. To confide) lu 
a dependence on a person or thing to 
bring about tho good. We may, there- 
fore, have either hope or expectation 
grounded on trust or confidence^ or wo 
may have them where there is no room 
for either trust or confidence ; a person 
may hope that something good may 
turn up because the future is uncertain ; 
we may expect that it will rain to-day ; 
a person may trust to tho skill of an- 
other, or confide in his promises. 'Trust 
and confidence denote the same senti- 
ment, but trust is applied to objects 
generally, confidence to particular ob- 
jects; we may iritst partially, but w'e 
confide entirely ; we may trust stran- 
gers, we copftde in friends or those we 
are partial to. 

I nm not settled yet in any stable condition, but 
lie wind-bound in the cape of good hope, erpccting 
some gentle gale to launch out into an vniploymeut. 

Huwxf.r,. 

Our country** gods, in whom our trutt we place. 

Dky»cw, 

Eden was a scene of harmless s^rt, 

Where kindness on his part who ruled the whole 
Begat a tranquil conjidmeu in all. CuwrsB. 

Trust and corfidence may both bo 
applied" to a man's self, or that which 
belongs to him, with a similar distinc* 
tion. 

They truH hi armies, and their eeurage dies. 

In wisdom, wealth, in fortune, and in lies. 

But all they trust In withers, as It must. 

When he commands, in whom they put no trust 

Cowrti, ' 


21 
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1 1 is pride 

Humbled by such rebuke, m far beneath 

liis coti/idence tu equal Gud iu puw'r. Milton. 

HOT, l-TERY, BURNING, ARDENT. 

These terms charac.terize either the 
presence of heat or the cause of heat. 
HOT, in German heiss, Latin cestusi 
from the Hebrew a.v/t fire, is the general 
term which marks .simply the presence 
of heat; FIERY, i.e. having lire, goes 
further, it denotes the presence oi fire 
w’liich is the cause of Acu/; BURNING, 
i. c. in a state of burning, denotes the 
action of fire^ and consequently is more 
expressive than the two ; ARDENT 
(v. Fervor)^ which is literally the same 
in signillcation, is employed either in 
poetry or in application to moral ob- 
jects: a room is hot; a furnace, or the 
tale of a comet fiery ; a coal burning ; 
the sun ardent. 

In the? figurative application, a tem- 
per is said to be hoi .or fiary ; rage is 
burning; the mind is ardent in pur- 
suit of an object. Zeal may bo Ao/, 
Hery^burning^ md ardent ; but in the 
three lirst cases it denotes the intem- 
perance of tlie mind when heated by 
religion or politics ; the latter is admis- 
sible so long as it is conliiied to a good 
object- 

I.ot looso tho raging elements, llreiith’d hot 
Fruni uU tlio bouutlTi'ss furnace of Ihts sky. 

And the wide, glitteiing waste burning sund, 

A suiTou.iting wind lliu pilgrim smites 

V\ ith instant death. Thomson. 

E’en the camel feels. 

Shot through his wither’d heart, they/cry blast. 

Thomson. 

Tho royal eagle draws his vigorous young, 

Strong pounc’d, and ardent with paternal lire. 

T roMsoN. 

HOWEVER, YET, NEVERTHELESS, 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 

These conjunctions are in grammar 
termed adversative, because they join 
sentences together that stand more or 
less in opposition to each other. HOW- 
EVER is the most general and inde- 
finite ; it servos as a conclusive deduction 
drawn from the whole. “ Tho truth is 
however not yet all come out;” — ^by 
this is understood that much of the 
truth has been told, and much yet 
remains to be told : so likewise in similar 
sentences ; ** 1 am not however of that 
opinion;'* where it is implied either 
that many hold the opinion, or. much 
may be said of it, but be that as it may. 


1 am not of that opinion : “ however 
you may rely on my assistance to that 
amount;” that is, at all events, let 
whatever happen, you may rely on so 
much of my assistance : however, as is 
obvious from the above examples, con- 
nects not only one single proposition, 
but many propositions either expressed 
or understood. YET, NEVERTHE- 
LESS, and NOTWITHSTANDING, 
arc mostly employed to set tw’o specific 
propositions cither in contrast or direct 
oppo.silion to each other ; the two latter 
arc but species of tho former, puiutiug 
out the opposition in a more specific 
manner. 

There arc cases in which yet is pecu- 
liarly proper ; others in which never- 
theless, and others in which notwith- 
standing is preferable. Yet bespoaks 
a simple contrast ; “ Addison was not a 
good spe.'iker, ye.t ho was an admirable 
WTitcr; .Johnson was a man of uiic«)uth 
manners, yet he had a good heart and 
a sound head nevertheless and not- 
withstoDiding could not in these cases 
have been substituted. Nevertheless and 
7wtwithsianding arc mostly used to im- 
ply elfects or consequences opposite to 
what might naturally bo expected to 
result. “ He has acted an unworthy 
part; nevertheless 1 will be a friend to 
him as fur us 1 can that is, although 
he has acted an unworthy part, I will be 
no less his friend as far as lies in my 
power. “ Notwithstanding all 1 have 
said, he still persists in his own im- 
prudent conduct;” that is, all I have said 
notwithstanding or not restraining him 
from it, he still persists. “ He is still 
rich notwithstanding his loss that is, 
his loss notwithstandingyor not standing 
in the way of it, he is still rich. F roin 
this resolution of the terms, more than 
from any specific rule, we may judge of 
their distinct applications, and clearly 
perceive that in such cases as those 
above cited the conjunctions neverthe- 
less and notwithstanding could not be 
substituted for each other, nor yet for 
cither: in other cases, however, where 
tho objects are less definitely pointed 
out, they may be used indifferently. 
** The Jesuits piqued themselves always 
upon their strict morality, and yet {not- 
withstanding or nevertheless) they ad- 
mitted of many things not altogether 
consonant with moral principle. You 
know that these are but tales, yet {noF 
withstanding, nevertheless) you believe 
them.*' 
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However it is but just somotimcs to giro t1,e 
world .1 representation of the bright side of human 
nature. lluouss. 

lie had not that reverence for the queen as might 
have hoeu expected from a man of his wisdom and 
breeding; t^et he was imnertineutly soUeitous to 
know what her majesty said of him in private. 

Cl.ARENDON. 

There wilt always be something that we shall wish 
(o hiVe finished, and be nevertheless unwilling to 
begin. Johnson. 

Nntu'Uhstanding there is such infinite room between 
man and lus Maker for the creative power to exirt 
itself in, it is impossible that it should ever be filled up. 

Addison. 


HUMAN, HUMANE. 

Though both derived from homo a 
man, they arc thus far distinguished 
that HUMAN is si?id of the I'enus, and 
HUMANE of the species. The human 
race or human beings are opposed to 
the irrational part of the creation ; a 
humane race or a htmiane individual 
is opposed to one tliat is cruel and fond 
ofinllictinjr pain. He who is not human 
is divested of the first and distinguishing 
characteristics of his kind; he who is 
not humane.^ of the most important and 
elevated characteristic that belongs to 
liis nature. 

(nirisUanity bus icscuod Aumun nature from that 
ignominious yoke, under which in former times the 
one half of mankind groaned. IIdaik. 

I.ife, fill’d with grief’s distressful train, 

Fur ever usks the tear humane, Lanouobnic. 


HUMI3LE, LOWLY, LOW. 

HUMBLE {v. Humble, modest) is 
here compared with the other terras as 
it respects both persons and things. A 
person is said to be humble on account 
of the state of his mind : he is said to be 
LOVVLY and LOW either on account 
of his mind or his outward circum- 
stances. A humble person is so in his 
principles and in his conduct ; a lowly 
person is so in the tone of his feelings, 
or in his station and walk of life ; a low 
person is so either in his sentiments, in 
his actions, or in his rank and condition ; 
but persons may sometimes be low f^bm 

J iarticular circumstances, who are not 
ow in condition. Humility should form 
a part of the character, as it is opposed 
to arrogance and assumption ; it is most 
consistent with the fallibility of our na- 
ture. Lowliness should form a part of 
our temper, as it is opposed to an aspir- 
ing and lofty mind ; it is most consistent 
with the temper of our Saviour, who was 
meek and lowly of mind. . 


Sleep is A god too proud to w ait in palaces. 

And yet so humble too ns not to scorn 

The meanest country cottages. Cowlev, 

Where purple violets lurk, • 

W'Uh all the Unvly children of the shade. Thomson. 

The humble and lowly are always 
taken in a good sense ; hut the low 
either in a had or an inditrerent sense. 
A lowly man, whether as it respects his 
mind or his condition, is so without any 
moral debasement ; but A man who is 
low in his condition is likewise con- 
ceived to be low in his habits and his 
sentiments, which is being near akin to 
the vicious. The sumo distinction is 
preserved in applying these tonus to 
inanimate or spiritual objects. A humble 
roof, a humble otlice, a humble station, 
arc associated with the highest moral 
worth; whilst a low ollico, a situ- 
ation, a low birth, seem to exclude the 
idea of Nvorth. 

The example of the heavenly lark, 

Thy fellow poet. UowtlEy, mark. 

Above the skicH let thy proud uiuMck Mouud, 

Thy humble uust build upuu the gruuud. L’uwpkk. 

To be worst, 

The lowest, most dejected thing of fortune, 

Staada still iu csperance. Shaksvrare. 


HUMBLE, MODEST, SUBMISSIVE. 

These terms designate a temper of 
mind, the reverse of self-c.onceit or pride. 
The HUMBLE, in Latin humilis low, 
from humus the ground, signifying the 
lowest position, is so with regard to our- 
selve.s or others: MODESTY {v. Mo- 
dest) is that which rosiiocls ourselves 
only: SUBMISSIVENESS, from sub^ 
missus, signifying put under, is that 
which respects others. A man is humble 
from a sense of his comparative inle- 
riority toothers in point of station and 
outward circumstances ; or he is humble 
from a sense of his imperfections, and 
a consciousness of not being what lie 
ought to be: he is modest, inasinucli 
as he sets hut little value on his qualifi- 
cations, acquirements, and endowments. 
Humility is a painful sentiment ; for 
when it respects others it is coupled 
with fear, when it respects our own 
unworthincss it is coupled with sorrow : 
modesty is a peaceful sentiment; it 
serves to keep the whole mind in due 
bounds. When humility and modesty 
show themselves in the outward con- 
duct, the former hows itself down, the 
latter shrinks* a humble man gives 
freely to others from a sense of their 
desert ; a modest man demands nothing 
2 I 2 
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for himself, from an unconsciousness of 
desert in himself. 

InCtwl's liolyliouse I prostrate myself in the hum- 
blest and decentest way of genuflection 1 can ima- 
gine. lluWEl. 1 .. 

Sedition -itsolf is modest In the dawn, and only to- 
leration may be petitioned, where nothing less than 
empire is designed. South. 

Between humble and submissive there 
is this prominent feature of distinction, 
that the former marks a temper of mind, 
the latter a mode of action : the former 
is therefore often the cause of the latter, 
but not so always ; we may be submis* 
sive because we are humble; but we 
may likewise be submissive from fear, 
from interested motives, from necessity, 
from duty, and the like; and on the 
other hand, we may he humble without 
being submissive^ when we are not 
brought into connexion with otliers. A 
man is humble in his closet when he 
takes a review of his sinfulness : ho is 
submissive to a master whose displeasure 
he dreads. 

She Bhoiild bo humble who would please. 

And she must suffer, \tho cun love. Prior. 

And potent rajahs, who themselves preside 
O’er realms of wide extent I But here subuiissive 
Their homage pay 1 alternate kings and slaves! 

S0MRRVIU.K 

TO HUMBLE, HUMILIATE, DE- 
GRADE. 

HUMBLE and HUMILIATE are 
both drawn ftrom the same source (v^ 
Humble, modest), DEGRADE, v. To 
abase. 

Humble is commonly used as the act 
either of persons or things: a person 
may humble himself or he may be 
humbled: humiliate is employed to 
characterize things ; a thing i% humili- 
ating or an humiliation. No man 
humbles himself by the acknowledg- 
ment of a fault ; but it is a great hu- 
miliaXion for a person to be dependent 
on another for a living when he has it 
in his power to obtain it for himself. 

Deep horror seises evTy human breast. 

Their pride is humbled, and their fear confess’d. 

Drtdkn. 

A longiJItRbit of fmmliation does not seem a very 
good prej^rattve to manly and vigorous sentiments. 

Burks. 

7; To humble is to bring down to the 
ground ; it supposes a certain eminence, 
either created by the mind, or really 
existing in the outward circumstances : 
to degrade is to set down ^lowcr ; it 
supposes steps for ascending or descend- 
ing. He wno is most elevated in his 


own esteem may be most humbled ^ 
misfortunes may humble the proudest 
conqueror : he who is most , elevated in 
the esteem of others, may be the most 
degraded ; envy is ever on the alert to 
degrade. A lesson in the school of 
adversity is humbling to one who has 
known nothing but prosperity: terms 
of peace are humiliating: low vices 
are peculiarly degrading to a man of 
rank. 

The mistress of the world, the seat of empire, 

Tlie nurse of tieroes, the delight of gods. 

That humbled ttie proud tyrants of the earth. 

Addisoh. 

Who but a tyrant (a name expressive of every 
thing which can vitiate and degrade human nature) 
could think of seizing on the propert) of men unac- 
cused and unheard ? Buhkr. 

HUMOR, TEMPER, MOOD. 

HUMOR literally signifies moisture 
or fluid, in wbicfi sense it is used for 
the fluids of the human body ; and as 
far as these humors or their particular 
state is connected with, or has its in- 
fluence on, the animal spirits and the 
moral feelings, so far is humor appli- 
cable to moral agents. TEMPER 
Disposition) is less specific in its signi- 
fication; it may with equal propriety, 
under the changed form of temperament, 
be applicable to the general state of the 
body or the mind. MOOD, which is 
but a change from mode or manner, has 
an original signification not less inde- 
finite than tbo former; it is applied 
however only to the mind. As the 
humors of the body are the most variable 
parts of the animal frame, humor in 
regard to the mind denotes but a partial 
and transitory state when compared 
with the temper, which is a general and 
habitual state. The humor is so fluc- 
tuating that it varies in the same mind 
perpetually; but the temper is so far 
confined that it always shows itself to 
be the same whenever it shows itself at 
all : the humor makes a man different 
from himself; the temper makes him 
different from others. Hence we speak 
of the humor of tho moment ; of th« 
temper of youth or of old age : so like- 
wise we say, to accommodate one’s sdf 
to tho humxyr of a person ; to manage 
his temper: to put one into a certain 
humor ; to correct or spur the temper. 
Humor is not less partial in its nature 
than in its duration ; it fixes itself often 
on only one object, or respects only one 
particular direction of the feelings: 
temper extends to all the actions and 
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opinions as well as feelings of a man-; 
it gives a colouring to all he says» does, 
thinks, and feels. We may be in a 
humor for writing or reading , for what 
is gay or what is serious ; for what is 
noisy or what is quiet : but our tempur 
is discoverable in our daily conduct; 
we may be in a good or ill humor in 
company, but in domestic lifo and in 
our closest relations we show whether 
we are good or ill tempered, A man 
shows his humor in different or trifling 
actions ; he shows his temper in the most 
important actions : it may bo a man’s 
humor to sit while others stand, or to 
go unshaven wliilc otliers shave; but 
he shows his temper as a Christian or 
otherwise in forgiving injuries or har- 
bouring resentments; in living peace- 
ably, or indulging himself in contentions. 

Wht'ii I am in a stirioua /mmour, I very often walk 
by uiys«‘ir in VV(‘stminater abbey, where tho gloumi- 
neHs of tho place, and tlio use to which il is npidied, 
are apt to (111 the mind wiih u kind of melanclioly. 

SvKCTA-rott. 

In the great articles of lif(V u man’s convictiuas 
oitKhi to be very strong, and if possible so well timed 
that worldly udvatitai>es may have no share in it 
(elumge of oninion), for mankind will be ill natured 
enuiii'li to tnitik he does not change sides out of 
principle, but either out of levity of temper or pros- 
peoib^of iiilere&t. Spectator. 

When applied to bodies of men, hu^ 
movy as denoting a temporary or fluc- 
tuating feeling, is more commonly used 
than temper* 

Hotli houses of Parliament seemed to have no 
eyes hut for the dangers of popery, which humour 
was bloun up by all the arts and intrigues of the 
Duke of Moiimo'.ith and Lord Shaftesbury. 

Templk. 

Humor and mood agree in denoting 
a particular and temporary state of 
feeling; but they differ in the cause: 
the former being attributable rather to 
the physical state of the body ; and the 
latter to the monal frame of the miivl : 
the former therefore is independent of 
all external circumstances, or at all 
events of any that are reducible to 
system ; the latter is guided entirely by 
events, or the view which the mind 
takes of events. Humor is therefore 
generally taken in a bad sense, unless 
actually qualified by some epithet to tho 
contrary ; mood is always taken in an 
indifferent sense. There is no calcu- 
lating on the humor of a man ; it depends 
upon his mood whether he performs ill 
or well: it is necessary to suppress 
humor in a child ; we discover by the 
melancholy mood of a man that some- 
thing distressing has happened to hipi. 


He was stave to no ^tnssion. iudu* ged no humouf\ 
unless that of regulanty may be called a humour, 
which he observed to excess. CuMRERLAiro. 

Strange as it may seem, tho most ludicrous pnes I 
ever wrote have been written in the saddest mood. 

CoWPKR. 

HUMOR, CAPRICE. 

HUMOR (v. Humor) is general; 
CAPRICE (r. Fantastical) is parti- 
cular: humor may bo good or bad; 
caprice is always taken in a bad sense. 
Humor is always independent of fixed 
principle ; it is the feelii^ or impulse 
of the moment : caprice is always op- 
posed to fixed principle, or rational 
motives of acting; it is the feeling of 
tho individuahsetting at nought all rule, 
and defying all reason. The feeling 
only is perverted when tho Awmor* pre- 
dominates; thejudgmeht and will are 
perverted by caprice ; a child shows its 
humor in fVetfulness and impatience ; 
a man betrays his capnee in his inter- 
course with others, in tho management 
of his concerns, or in the choice of his 
amusements. 

You*)! ask me, why I rather choose tc} linve 
A evoight of eaniuu IU>sh, tlian to receive 
Tiiree thuusand ducats; I’ll not answer that. 

Hut say, it is my humour, Shakspeaee. 

Men w’ill submit to any rule by which they may 
be exempted from the tyranny of caprice and 
chance. Johnson. 

Indulgence renders children and sub- 
ordinate persons prosperity 

or unlimited power is apt to render a 
man capneious: a humor some person 
commonly objects to be pleased, or is 
easily displeased; a capricious person 
likes and dislikes, approves and disap- 
proves the same thing in quick suc- 
cession. 

1 am glad that thougli you arc incredulous' you 
are not humoursome too. Goodman. 

A subject ought to supii^se that there are reasons, 
although he be not apprized of them, otherwise he 
must tax hif prince of capriciouaneu, inconsUncy. or 
ill-design.-^ Swift. 

Humor y when applied to things, has 
the sense of wit ; whence the distinction 
between humorsome and humorous : 
the former implying the existence of 
humor or perverted feeling in l^e per- 
son ; the latter implying the existence 
of humor or wit in the person or thing. 
Caprice is improperly applied to things 
to designate tfieir total irregularity and 
planlessness of proceeding; as, in speak- 
ing of fitthion, we notice its capneCy 
when that which has been laid aside is 
again taken into use : diseases are 
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termed capricious which act in direct 
opposition to all established rule. 

Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly. 

Lies all neglected, all forgot, 

And pensive, wayward melancholy. 

Thou dread’st and hop'st thou know'st not what. 

Prior. 

Does it imply that our language is in its nature 
irregular ami capricious f Luwxu. 

HUNT, CIIACE. 

Thb leailing idea in the word HUNT 
is thiit of searching after: the leading 
idea in the word ClfACE is that of 
driving away, or before^one. In a strict 
sense, hunt denotes a search for objects 
not within sight ; chace is a pursuit 
after such objects only as are within 
sight ; we may hu7it, therefore, without 
chacing ; wo may chace without hunt- 
ing : a person hunts after, hut does not 
c//ac*e that which is lost: a hoy 
hut does not himt a buttcrily. When 
applied to liold si orts, the hunt com- 
mences as soon as the huntsman begins 
to look for the game ; the chace com- 
mences as soon as it is found : on this 
ground, perliaps, it is, that htmt is used, 
in familiar discourse, to designate the 
specific act of taking this amusement ; 
and chace is used only in particular 
cases where the peculiar idea is to bo 
expressed : a fox or a stag hunt^ 
is said to take place hn a particular day ; 
or that there lias been no hunting this 
season, or that the hunt has been very 
bad : but wo speak, on the other hand, 
of the i)leasui es of the chice ; or that 
the chcLce lasted very long j the animal 
gave a long chace. 

C%>niu liithor, buyl Wi?’ll hunt to-day 

The boukwurm, ravt'uing beast of prey. Parnell. 

Greatness of mind niul fortune too 
Th’ Olympic trophies show; 

Doth their several parts must do 
lu Uie uoblo chace of Cowlit, 

HURTFUL, PERNICIOUS, NOXIOUS, 
NOISOME. 

Betwee^t hurtful, signifying 
full of hurt, and PERNICIOUS {v. 
Destructive) there is the same distinc- 
tion as lictween hurting and destroying : 
that which is hurtful may hurt in va- 
rious ways ; but that which is pernicious 
necessarily tends to destruction : con- 
finement is hurtful to the health : bad 
company is pernicious to the morals ; 
or the doctrines of freethinkers are 
pernicious to the well-being of society. 
NOXIOUS and NOISOME, from 


noc^o to hurt, are species of the hurtful 
things may be hurtful both to body 
and mind ; noxious and noisome only 
to the body : that which is noxious in- 
dicts a direct injury; that which is 
noisome inflicts it indirectly: noxious 
insects are such as wound; noisome 
Vapours are such as tend to create dis- 
orders. 

The hurtful hazel in thy vineyard shun. Dryden. 

Of strength, perniciuris to myself, 1 l>oast. 

The powers 1 have wore given me tu my cost- 

Lewis. 

The serpent, subtlest beast of all the fiehl, 

Of huge extent sumutiinos, %%ith bra/en ejes. 

And li.iiry iiuine, terriiic, though to thee 

Not noxious, but obedient at tJiy call. Milton. 

The only prison that enslaves tlie soul 

As the dark habitation where she dwells 

is in a 7wisome dungeon. Ueller. 

HYPOCRIXI’., DISSEMBLER. 

HYPOCRITE, in Greek vnoKpirrjCf 
from i/TTo and Kpivopai, signilies ono 
appearing uiidcr a mask. DISSEM- 
BLER, from dissemble, in Latin dis- 
simulo or dis and simiiis, signifies ono 
who makes himself appear unlike what 
he rcallv is. 

The hypocrite feigns to ho what ho is 
not; the dissembler conceals what he 
is: the former takes to himself the 
credit of virtues which he has not ; the 
latter conceals the vines that he has : 
every hypocrite is a dissembler ; but 
every dissembler is not a hypocrite: 
the hypocrite makes truth serve the 
purpose of falsehood ; the dissembler is 
coiiteiil with making falsehood serve his 
own particular purpose. 

In regard to otlirra, hypocrisy is not so pcruic'ums 
as barcluciMl irrcligiuu. Addison. 

So spake the false dissemhUr unpcrceivod, Milton. 


I. 

IDKA, THOUGHT, IMAGINATION. 

IDEA, in Latin idea, in Greek uem, 
signifies the form or image of an object, 
from ckToi to see, that is, the thing seen 
in the mind. THOUGHT literally 
signifies the thing thought. IMAGI- 
NATION signifies the thing imagined. 

The idea is the simple representation 
of an object ; the thought is the reflec- 
tion ; and the imagination is the com- 
bination of ideas : we have ideas of the 
sun, the moon, and all material objects ; 
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we have thoughts on moral subjects ; we 
have imaginations drawn from the ideas 
already existing in the mind. Ideas 
are formed ; tliey are the rude materials 
with which the thinking faculty exerts 
itself: thoughts arise in the mind by 
means of association and combination, 
or recur in the mind by the power of 
the memory ; they are the materials 
with which the thinking faculty em- 
ploys itself: imaginations are created 
by the mind’s re-action on itself; they 
are the materials with which the under- 
standing seeks to enrich itself. The 
term idea is used in all cases for the 
mental representation, abstractedly from 
the agent that represents them : hence 
ideas are cither clear or distinct ; ideas 
are attached to words ; vie is arc analysed, 
confounded, and the like; in which 
cases the word thought could not be 
sul)stitutcd. Thought belongs only to 
thinking and rationaVoeings: the brutes 
may be said to have idcas^ but not 
thoughts: hence thoughts are either 
mean, fine, grovelling, or sublime, ac- 
cording to the nature of the mind in 
which they exist: hence wo say with 
more propriety, to indulge a thought 
than to indulge an idea; to express 
one's thoughts, rather than one's ideas^ 
on any subject: although the latter 
term ideay on account of its comprehen- 
sive use, may, without violation of any 
express rule, bo indifferently employed 
in general discourse for thought; but 
the former term does not on this ac- 
count lose its characteristic meaning. 
Imagination is not only the fruit of 
thouiihty hut of peculiar thought : the 
thought may be another’s : the imagi- 
nation is one’s own : the thought occurs 
and recurs ; it comes and it goes ; it is 
retained or rejected at the pleasure of 
the thinking being : the imagination is 
framed by the power which we term 
imagination / it is cherished with the 
partiality of a parent for its offspring. 
Thoughts are busied with the surround- 
ing objects ; imaginations are employed 
on distant and strange objects: hence 
thoughts are denominated sober, chaste, 
and the like ; imaginations^ wild and 
extravagant. 

Everyone finds that many of tlie ileas which he 
desired to retain have slijijH'd away irrettirvably. 

JoiiNsoif. 

O calm 

The warring passions, and tumultuous Ihuwjhfn 
That rage within thee ! Uowk. 

DilTercnt climates produce in men, by a ditferent 
miatnre of the humours, a different and unequal 
course of inuiginationt ayd passions. Ta uruK, 


IDEAL, IMAGINARY. 

IDEAL does not strictly adhere to 
the sense of its primitive idea {v. Idea) : 
the idea is the representation of 4 real 
object in the mind ; but ideal signifies 
belonging to the idea indepcndcMitly of 
the reality or the external object. IMA- 
GINARY preserves the signification 
of its primitive imagination (v. Faftct/, 
also V. Idea), as denoting what is 
created by the mind itself. The ideal 
is not directly opposed to, but abstracted 
from, the real ; Abe imaginary, on the 
other hand, is directly opposed to the 
real; it is the unreal thing formed by 
the imagination. Ideal happiness is 
the happiness which is formed in the 
mind without having any direct and 
actual prototype in nature ; but it,may, 
nevertheless, bo something possible to 
be realized ; it may be above nature, 
but nut in direct contradiction to it : the 
imaginary is that which is opposite to 
some positive existing reality ; the plea- 
sure which a lunatic derives from the 
conceit of being a king is uUtigelher 
imaginary. 

There is not, perhiips, in all ttio Htores of iflcal 
angiUHli, u thought nioie nainful tliiin the conscious- 
ness of huviiig propugiiteil corruption. John son. 

Hup‘rior laungs know well the vanity of those 
imaginary perfections that swell tho heart of man. 

Addison. 

IDLE, LAZY, indolent. 

IDLE is in Gcrntaa eitel vain. 
LAZY, in German liissig, is connected 
with the Latin lassus weary, because 
weariness naturally engenders laziness. 
INDOLENT, in Latin mdolens, sig- 
nifies without feeling, having apathy or 
unconcern. 

A propensity to inaction is tho com- 
mon idea by which these words arc 
connected ; they differ in the cause and 
degree of the quality: idle expresses 
less than lazy, and lazy less than indo- 
lent: one is termed idle who will do 
nothing useful ; one i.s lazy who will do 
nothini^ at all without great reluctance; 
one is indolent who does not care to do 
anything or set about anything. There 
is no direct inaction in the idl.er ; for a 
child is idle who will not learn his 
lesson, but be is active enough in that 
which please.s himself: there is an aver- 
sion to corporeal action in a lozy man, 
but not always to mental action ; he is 
lazy at work, lazy in walking, or lazy 
in sitting ; hut he may not object to any 
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f^mployment, such as reading or think- 
ing,. which leaves his body entirely, at 
rest : an indolent man,*on the contrary, 
foils ^ activity from a defect both in 
the mind and the body; he will not 
only not move, but he will not ex’en 
think, if it give him trouble ; and tri- 
lling exertions of any kind are sufficient, 
even in prospect, to deter him from at- 
tempting to move. 

As pride is sometime!) hid under humility, idleness 
is often covered by turbulence Hiid hurry. Johnson. 

Wicked condemned men wiU ever live like rogues 
Slid not full tu woik, but Iw tnxff and spend victuals. 

Hacon. 

Nothing is so oppoaite to the true enjoyment of 
life as tire relaxed and feeble state of an indolent 
mind. lif.AtK. 

Lazy is figuratively applied to other 
objects. 

The daw, 

The n)ok, and magpie, to the grey-grown oaks, 

That the cnliii village in their veidiint arms 
Sholteriiig embrace, direct their laxy flight. 

Thomson. 

Idle is also applied to things in the 
sense of leisure and vanity, for which 
SCO the next articles. 

IDLIC, bklSURE, VACANT. 

IDLE (w. Idle) is opposed here to the 
bu.sy; LEISURE, otherwise spelt 
sure^ from leasot as in the compound 
release, and the Latin laxo to make 
lax or loose, that is, loosed or set free, 
is opposed, simply to the employed : he 
therefore who is idle, instead of being 
busy, commits a fault ; which is not 
always the case with him who is at 
leisure or free fVom his employment. 
Idle is always taken in a sense more or 
less unfavourable ; leisure in a sense 
perfectly indifferent: if a man says of 
himself that he has ^nt an idle hour 
in this or that place, in amusement, 
company, and the like, he means to sig- 
nify he would have sptMit it belter if any 
thing had offered ; on the other hand, 
he woukl say that he spends his leisure 
moments in a suitable relaxation: he 
who values his time will take care to 
have as few idle hours as possible ; but 
since no. one can always be employed 
in severe labour, he will occupy his 
leisure hours in that which best suits 
his taste. 

Lifa !i lutUinad "with so little labour, that tbe 
tediousness of idU time cannot otberwise be sup- 
ported (than by ariiadul desires). Johnson. 

The plant that shoots ftom seed, a sullen tree. 

At Msurs grows, for Iste posterity. Dutdsn. 


Idle and leisure are said in particular 
i»iference to the time that is employed ; 
VACANT (v. Free), is a more general 
term, that simply qualifies the thing • 
an idle hour is one without any proper 
employment; a vacant hour is in ge- 
neral one free from the employments 
with which it might bo filled up; a 
person has leisure time according to his 
wishes ; but he may have vacant time 
from necessity, that is, when he is in 
want of employment. 

idleness dictates expedients by which life may be 
passiidunprulitiibly, without the tediousness of many 
vacant hours. Johnson. 

IDLE, VAIN. 

These epithets are both opposed to 
the solid or substajitial ; but IDLE (v. 
Idle, lazy) has a more particular refer- 
ence to what ought or ought not to 
engage tho time er attention; VAIN, 
in Latin vanus, probably changed from 
vacaneus, signifying empty, seems to 
qualify the thing without any such re- 
ference. A pursuit may be termed 
either idle or vain : in the former case, 
it reflects immediately on the agent for 
not employing his time on something 
more serious ; but in the latter case, it 
simply characterizes the pursuit as one 
that will be attended with no good cori- 
sefiuences : when we consider ourselves 
as beings who have but a short time to 
live, and that every moment of tliat time 
ought to be thoroughly well-spent, we 
should be careful to avoid all idle con- 
cerns; vvhen we consider ourselves as 
rational beings, who are responsible for 
the use of tho.se powers with which we 
have been inyested by our Almighty 
Maker^ wc shall be careful to reject all 
vain concerns : an idle effort is made 
by one who does not care to exert him- 
self for any useful purpose, who works 
only to please himself; a vain effort 
roav he made by. one who is in a state 
of clesperalion. 

And let no spot oiidle earth be found# 

But cultiviUo the genius ufahe ground. Dxtdim. 

Deluded by eatn opinion!*, we look to the ad van- 
tiigua of fortune as our ultimate goods. Blair. 

IGNORANT, ILLITERATE, UN- 
LEARNED, UNLETTERED. 

IGNORANT, in Latin ignorans, 
from the privative ig or in and noro, or 
the Greek yivMffKta, signides not knowing 
things in general or not knowing any 
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particular circumstance. UNLEARN- 
ED. ILLITERATE, and UNLET- 
TERED, are compared with ignorant 
in the general sense. 

Ignorant is a comprehensive term ; 
it includes any degree from the highest 
to the lowest, and consequently includes 
the other terms, illiterate, unlearned, 
and unlettered, which express different 
forms of ignorance. Ignorance is not 
always to one’s disgrace, since it is not 
always one’s fault; the term is not 
therefore directly reproachful : the poor 
ignorant savage is an object of pity, 
rather than condemnation ; but when 
ignorance is coupled with self-conceit 
and presumption, it is a perfect de- 
formity ; hence the word illiterate, which 
is mostly used in such cases as become 
a term of reproach : an ignorant man 
who sets up to teach others, is termed 
an illiterate preacher; and quacks, 
whether in religion or medicine, from 
the very nature of their calling, are 
altogether an illiterate race of men. 
The term illiterate is in all cases taken 
for one who is without education or even 
the knowledge of l\is letters ; the words 
unlearned and unlettered disengaged 
from any unfavourable associations. A 
modest man, who makes no pretensions 
to learning, may suitably apologize for 
his supposed deficiencies by saying he 
is an unlearned or unlettered man ; the 
former is, however, a term of more fa- 
miliar use than the latter. A man may 
be described either as generally un- 
learned, or as unlearned in particular 
sciences or arts ; as unlearned in history ; 
unlearned in philosophy ; unlearned in 
the ways of the world ; a poet may de- 
scribe his muse as unlettered. 

He said, and sent Cyllenins with oumniand 
To free the portn. nnd ope the Punic land 
To Trojan Kue«tts: lest, i ff norant of ^tc, 

Tie queen might force tiiem from lier town nnd state. 

Drydkn. 

On the ncression of Henry VII., emerged from the 
Fells of Cumberland, where he had been principally 
concealed for twenty-five years, Henry Lortl Clifibnl, 
with the manners and education of a sliepherd. He 
was almost illiterate, but not deficient in natural 
understanding. Whitakkr. 

Because tliis doctrine may have appeared to the 
wnlearned light and whimsical, I must take leave 
to unfold me wisdom and antiquity of my first pro- 
position in these my essays, to wit, that ** every worth- 
Lsa man ia u dead man.^’ AnpisoN. 

Ajax, the hauxhty chief, the unlettered soldier, 
had no way of making his anger known but by 
gloomy sulleuness. Johnsow, 


TO ILLUMINATE, ILLUMINE, EN- 
LIGHTEN. 

ILLUMINATE, in Latin illumina- 
tm, participle of illaniino, and £N- 


LICrHTEN, from the noun light, both 
denote the communication of light ; the 
former in the natural, the latter in the 
moral sense. We illuminate by means 
of artificial lights ; tho illuminates 
the world by its own light : preaching 
and instruction enlighten the minds of 
men. Illumine is but a poetic variation 
of illuminate ; as, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness illumined the benighted world, 
illuminations are employed as public 
demonstrations of joy : no nation is now 
termed enlightened but such as have 
received the light of the Gospel. 

Kciison our guide, what can she more reply. 

Than that the sun illutninaiet the sky ? Prior. 

But if neither you nor I cun gather so much fb>m 
these nlaeea, they will tell us it is because we are not 
iuwaruly enlightened. South. 

What in me is dark . 

Illumine; w’hat ia low, raise and Bupjtort. Mii.TON. 


TO IMITATE, COPY, COUNTERFEIT. 

The idea of taking a likeness of some 
object is common to all these terms ; 
but IMITATE (v. To follow) is the 
generic ; COPY (v. Copy) and COUN- 
TERFEIT, from the Latin contra and 
/ado, signifying to make in opposition 
to the reality, are the specific terms: 
to imitate is to take a general likeness ; 
to copy, to take an exact likeness; to 
counterfeit, to t^ke a false likeness : to 
imitate is, therefore, almost always used 
in a good or an indifferent sense ; to 
copy mostly, and to counterfeit still 
oftener, in a had sense : to imitate an 
author’s style is at all times allowable 
for one who cannot form a stylo for 
himself ; but to copy an author’s style 
would be a too slavish adherence even 
for the dullest writer. 

Poetry and music liave (he power of imitating the 
manuere of men. Sir W. Junri. 

I need not enlarge on tfile relation; it is evident 
from hence that the Sorbonists were tho original 
authors, and our schismatics in England were the 
uf rebellion. Drydkn. 

To imitate is applicable to every 
object, for every external object is sus- 
ceptible of imitation ; and in man the 
imitative faculty displays itself alike in 
the highest and the lowest matters, in 
works of art and moral conduct : to copy 
is applicable only to certain objects 
which will admit of a minute likeness 
being taken ; thus, an artist may be said 
to copy from nature. 

The mind, improRsible and loft, with caflo 
Imbiboa and cojiei what she hears and sees. 

COWMR. 

Nothing was more natural than to imitate, by tho 
sound of the voice, tho quality of the sound or iiuiiie 
which any external object mado. Brair. 
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To counterfeit is applicable but to 
few objects ; we may counterfeit coin, 
which is an unlawful act, or we may 
counterfeit the person, the character, 
the voice, or the hand-wrilin", of any 
one for whom wo would wish to pass, 
which is also an unlawful act except on 
the stage. 

1 can counterfeit Uie deep tragedian, 

Spouk and louk big, and pry on every aide. 

SlIAKSPEABE. 

TO IMITATE, MIMIC, APE, MOCK. 

To IMITATE (v. To follow) is here 
the general term : to MIMIC, from the 
Greek /it/itog, and to APE, signifying to 
imitate like an ape^ are both species of 
vicious imitation. One imilaies that 
which is deserving of imitation^ or the 
contrary : one mimics either that which 
is not an authorized subject of imitation^ 
or which is imitated imperfectly or so 
as to excite laughter. A person wishes 
to make that his own which he imitatesy 
but he mimics for the entertainment of 
others, 

itociiUHo wc Bometimes walk on two 1 
I liate the imitating crew. Gay. 

Nor will it loss doliglit th’ attentive suge 
T‘ observe that iiiBlinot winch uncriiug guides 
The brutal race which mimics reason’s* love. 

SuMKttVILT.K. 

To ape is a serious tliough an absurd 
act oti imitation ; to M0CK, in French 
moequer, Greek fuoKaio to laugh at, is 
an ill-natured and vulgar ’dciol’ i mi taf ion. 
The ape imitates to please himself ; the 
mocker mocks to insult others. 

A courtier any ape surpasses; 
llehold him, humbly cringing, wait 
Upon the luinUtor of state. 

View him soon after to inferiors 
.Aping the conduct of superiors. Swift. 

Whnt though no friends in snide weeds appear. 
Grieve for an hour, pcrliaps, then mourn a year. 

And liear almut the mockery of woe 

To midnight dances. Pore. 

IMMINENT, IMPENDING, THREAT- 
ENING. 

IMMINENT, in Latin * imminens^ 
from maneo to remain, signifies resting 
or coming upon. IMPENDING, from 
the Latin pendeo to hang, sigiiifies 
hanging upon or over. THREATEN- 
ING, containing a threat. 

All these teiras are used in regard to 
some evil that is exceedingly near : im- 
minent conveys no idea of duration; 
impending excludes the idea of what is 
momentary. A person may be in immi- 
nent danger of losing his life in one 
instant, and the danger may be over the 
next instant : but an impendwg danger 


is that which has been long in existence 
and gradually approaching; we can 
seldom escape imminent danger by any 
efforts of one’s own ; but we may be 
successfully warned to escape from an 
impending danger. Imminent and im- 
pending are said of dangers that are not 
discoverable ; but a threatening evil 
gives intimations of its own approach ; 
we perceive the threatening tempest in 
the blackness of the sky ; we hear the 
threatening sounds of the enemy’s 
clashing swords. 

The threatening voice and flerce gentures with 
which these wurUs were uttered, struck Montezuma, 
lie saw his uwn danger was imminent, tlie necessity 
unavoidable. JIobektson. 

There was an opinion, if wo m.ay believe tlie Spa- 
uisii historians, almost univci-sal among tlie Anieri- 
caiiB.ihat some dreadful CMlamiiywas impending o\ev 
their heads. KoHCUTsoy. 

IMMODEST, IMPUDENT, SII.VME- 
LESS. 

IMMODEST signifies the want of 
modesty : IMPUDENT and SHAME- 
LESS signify without shame. Immodest 
is less than either impudent or shame- 
less : an immodest girl lays aside tlic 
ornament of her sex, and puts on another 
garb that is less becoming ; but her 
heart need not be corrupt until she b* 
comes impudent: she wants a good 
quality when she is immodest ; she is 
possessed of a positively bad quality 
when she is impudent. There is always 
hope that an immodest woman may be 
sensible of her error, and amend ; but 
of an impudent woman there is no such 
chance, she is radically corrupt. Im- 
pudent may characterize the person or 
the thing : shameless characterizes the 
person. A person’s air, look, and words, 
arc impudent, when contrary to all mo- 
desty : the person, himself is shameless 
who is devoid of all sense of shame. 

Mubic dilfuscB a calm all around ns, and make* u* 
drop all those immodest Ihoiiglita which w'onld bo an 
hindrance to ns in tlie peiforinance of the great duty 
of thanksgiving. Spectatoii. 

, I am at once equally fearful of sparing you. and 
of being tot> impudent u corrector. Poi'K. 

The sole remorse his greedy heart can feel, 

Is Itpaejife escapes his murdering steel ; 

Shameless by force or fraud to work Ids way. 

Ant) 49 less profhpt to flatter than betray. 

CuMBKKLAMD. 

TO IMPAIR, INJURE. 

IMPAIR comes from the Latin im 
and pair, pejoro or pejor worse, signi- 
fying to make worse. INJURE, from 
I/I* and jus against right, signifies to 
make otherwise than it ought to be. 
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Impair seems to bo ia regard to in- 
hire as the species to the genus ; what 
is impaired is injured, but what is 
injured is not necessarily impaired. To 
impair is a progressive mode of ir{jur~ 
i?7g: an injury may take place either 
by degrees, or by an instantaneous act : 
straining of the eyes impairs the sight, 
but a blow injures rather than impairs 
the eye. A man's health may be im- 
pair f'd or injured by his vices, but his 
limbs are injured rather than impaired 
by a fall. A person’s circumstances are 
tmpairedhy a succession of misfortunes; 
they are injured by a sudden turn of 
fortune. 

It is piiinfiil to oonsiilor that this sublimn nnjoy- 
niont of i'iiou<Uhip may bo impaired by iunumorublo 
causos. John SUN. 

Wiio livi"< to nature rarely ean be poor, 

U wliat a patrimony this! a beini( 

Of such iii}ier4Mit strrMi^lh and majesty'. 

Nut wuilds possesl etiu raise it; worlds destroy’d 
can’t frtj'urtf. Yotfsa. 

IMPERFECTION, DEFECT, FAULT, 
VICE. 

These terms arc applied cither to 
persons or things. IMPERFECTION, 
denoting either the abstract quality of 
imperfect, or the thing which constitutes 
it imperfect, in a person arises from his 
want iyi perfection, and the infirmity of 
his nature ; there is no one without some 
imperfection which is ob>ious 
to others, if not to himself: he may 
strive to diminish it, allhougli he cannot 
expect to get altogether rid of it : a DE- 
FECT (v. Blemish) is a deviation from 
tno general constitution of man ; it is 
what may be natural to the man as an 
individual, but not natural to man as a 
species ; in this manner wo may speak 
of a defect in the speech, or a defect in 
temper. The FAULT and VICE rise 
in degree and character above either of 
the former terms ; they both rellcct 
disgrace more or less on the person 
possessing them ; but the fault always 
characterizes the agent, and is said in 
relation to an individual ; the viqe cha- 
racterizes the action, and may be Con- 
sidered abstractedly: hence we. speak 
of a man’s faults as the tilings we may 
condemn in him ; but we inay speak of 
the vices of drunkenness, lying, and the, 
like, without any immediate reference 
to any one who practises these vices. 
When they are both employed for an 
individual, their distinction is obvious : 
the fault may lessen the amiability or 


excellence of the character ; the vice is 
a stain ; a single act destroys its purity , 
an habitual practice is a pollution. 

f 

It is a pleasant story that we forsooth, w'ho are the 
only imperfect creattiros in the universe, nio llio 
only beings that will iiut alluw of imperfection. 

S-IKKI.E. 

The low race of men take a secret pleasure in find- 
ing an eminent character levelled to their cutulilion 
by a report of its defects, and keep themselves iu 
counteuiince, though they are excelled in a thoiisund 
virtues, if they believe that they have iu common 
w ith a great person any oue fault. Aooison. 

I did myself tlie honour this day to make a visit to 
alady oriiuulity, who is one of those that are ever 
railing at the vices of the age. Stxklk. 

In regard to things the distinction 
depends upon the preceding explanation 
in a great measure, for we can scarcely 
use these words without thinking ou 
man as a moral agent, who was made 
the most perfect of all creatures, and 
became the most imperfect ; and from 
our imperfection has arisen, also, a ge- 
neral imperfection throughout all the 
works of creation. The word imperfec- 
tion is thereforo the most unqualified 
term of all : there may be imperfection 
in regard to our Maker ; or there may 
be imperfection in regard to what wo 
conceive of perfection : and in this case, 
the term simply and generally implies 
whatever falls short in any degree or 
manner of perfection. Defect is a po- 
sitive degree of imperfection ; it is con- 
trary both to our ideas of perfection, or 
our particular intention: thus, there 
may be a defect in the materials of 
which a thing is made ; or a defect in 
the mode of making it : the terra defect, 
however, whether said of persons or 
things, characterizes rather the object 
than the agent. Fault, on the other 
band, when said of things, always refers 
to the agent : thus wo may say there is 
a defect in the glass, or a defect in the 
spring; but there is a fault in the 
workmanship, or a in tho putting 
together, and the like. Vicet with re- 
gard to things, is properly a serious or 
radical defect ; the former lies in tho 
constitution of the whole, the latter may 
lie in the parts ; the former lies in 
essentials, tno latter lies in the acci 
dents: there may bo a defect in the 
shape or >make of a horse ; but the 
vice is said in regard to his sound- 
ness or un8oundnes.s, his docility or 
indocility. 

Qo, wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense, 

W'cigli thy opinion against providence ; 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such, Fopit 
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The lovers soon espy'di 
Tills small defect, for love is eagle-eyed. 

And in soft Whispers soon the paNsngo tryM. 

PvRAMua amdThisbk. 

He who is gratifled with whal is Jtiufty in works of 
art, is a man of bad taste. Beattik. 

Or when the latent vice is cured by Are, 

Redundant humours by the pores expire. DarDXN. 

IMPERFECTION, WEAKNP:SS, FRAIL- 
TY, FAILING, FOIBLE. 

IMPERFECTION (v. Imperfection) 
has already been considered as lhat 
which, in the most extended sense, 
abridges the moral perfection of man ; 
the rest are but modes of imperfection 
varying in degree and circumstances. 
WEAKNESS is a positive and strong 
degree of imperfection which is opposed 
to strength; it is what vve do not so 
necessarily look for, and therefore dis- 
tinguishes the individual who is liable 
to it FRAILTY is another strong 
mode of imperfection which character- 
izes the fragility of man, but not of all 
men in the same degree ; it differs from 
weakness in respect to the object. A 
weakness lies more in the judgment or 
in the sentiment; /rai% lies more in 
the moral features of an action. It is a 
weakness in a man to yield to the per- 
suasions of any one against his better 
judgment; it is a frailty Xo yield to 
intemperance or illicit indulgences. 
FAILINGS and FOIBLES are the 
smallest degrees of imperfection to 
which the human character is liable : 
we have all our failings in temper, and 
our foibles in our habits and our pre- 
possessions ; and he, as Horace observes, 
is the best who has the fewest. 

Yuu live in a reign of human iuArniity where every 
one has mperfectiuns. Blair. 

Tlie folly of allowing ourselves to delay what we 
know cannot tinully be escaped, is one of the general 
veakneasei m Uich, to a greater or less degree, prevail 
in every mind. Johnson. 

There are circumstances which every man must 
.know will prove the occasions of calling forfh his la- 
icnifrailties. Blair. 

Never allow small failings to dwell on - your at- 
tention so much as to deface the whole of an amiable 
character. Blaib. 

I confess my foible in regard to flattery ; 1 am as 
fond of it as Voltaire can be, but with this ditTerence, 
that I love it firom a masterly hand. CHBsTxanxLD. 

IMPERIOUS, LORDLY, DOMINEER- 
ING,. OVERBEARING. 

All these epithets imply an unseemly 
exercise or affectation of power or supe- 
riority. IMPERIOUS, from impero to 
command, characterizea either the dis- 


position to command without adequate 
authority, or to convey one's commands 
in an onensive manner: LORDLY, 
signifying like a lord^ characterizes the 
manner of acting the lord: and DO- 
MINEERING, from dominus a lord 
denotes the manner of ruling like v 
lord, or rather of attempting to rule . 
hence a person's temper or his tone is 
denominated imperious ; his air or de- 
portment is lordly; his tone is domi- 
neering, A woman of an imperious 
temper commands in order to be obeyed : 
she commands with, an imperious tone 
in order to> enforce obedience. A person 
assumes a lordly air in order to display 
hia own importance : he gives orders in 
a diYtnineering tone in order to make 
others feel their inferiority. There is 
always something offensive in imperious- 
ness ; there is frequently something 
ludicrous in that which is lordly ; and 
a mixture of the ludicj-ous and offensive 
in lhat which is domineering. 

Thy willing victim, Carthago, bursting loose 
From all (hut pleading nature could op|x>se ; 

From a whole city’s tears, by rigid faith 
/>np£rtou< cull’d, and lionour’s dire command* 

Thomson. 

Lords aro lordliest in their wine. Milton, 

^ Jle who has sunk so far below himself as to have 
given up his assent to u domineering error is lit for 
nothing but to bo trampled on. South. 

These terms are employed for such as 
are invested with some sort of power, or 
endowed with some sort of superiority, 
however trilling; hut OVERBEAR- 
ING is employed for men in the general 
relations of society, whether superiors 
or equals. A man of an imperious 
temper and some talent will frequently 
be so overbearing in the assemblies of 
his equals us to awe the rest into silence, 
and carry every measure of his owi\ 
without contradiction. 

I reflected witliin myself how much society w'ould 
sufler if such insolent overhearing cliarnrters as 
Leoutino were not held in restraint. Cumberland. 

IMPERTINENT, RUDE, SAUCY, IM- 
PUDENT, INSOLENT. 

IMPERTINENT, in Latin in and 
pertinens not belonging to one, signifies 
being or wanting to do what it does not 
belong to one to he or do. RUDE, in 
Latin rudus rude, and raudus a ragged 
stone, in the Greek oa^^oQ a rough 
stick, signifies literally unpolished ; and 
in an extended sense, wanting all cul- 
ture. SAUCY comes from sauce, ana 
the Latin salsus, signifying literally 
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salt ; and in an extended sense, stinging 
like salt. IMPUDENT, t>. Aamrance, 
INSOLENT, ftom the Latin in and 
solenst contrary to custom, sign ides being 
or wanting to be contrary to custom. 

Impertinent is allied to rude, as re- 
spects one's general relations in society, 
without regard to station ; it is allied to 
saucy, impudent, and insolent, as re- 
spects the conduct of inferiors. He who 
does not respect the laws of civil society 
in his intercourse with individuals, and 
wants to assume to himself what be- 
longs to another, is 'impertinent ; if he 
carry this impertinence so far as to 
commit any violent breach of decorum 
in his behaviour, he is rude. Imperti- 
nence seems to spring from a too high 
regard of one's self: rudeness from an 
ignorance of what is due to others. 
Impertinent, in comparison with the 
other terras, saucy, impudent, and inso- 
lent, is the most general and indefinite : 
whatever one docs or says that is not 
compatible with our humble station is 
impertinent ; saucy is a sharp kind of 
impertinence : impudent an unblushing 
kind of impertinence; insolence is an 
outrageous kind of impertinence, it runs 
counter to all established order : thus, 
the terms seem to rise in sense. A 
person may be impertinent in words or 
actions : ho is saucy in words or looks : 
he is impudent or insolent in words, 
tones, gesture, looks, and every species 
of action. 

It is publicly whispered as a piece of imp&rtinent 
pride iti me, that 1 have hitherto been taucilt/ civil 
to every body, as If 1 thought nobodv good cnoiiKh 
to quarrel with. Lady M. W. Montaovk. 

My house should no such rude disorders know, 

As from high drinking consequently flow. PoMruET. 
Whether he knew the thing or no, 

His tongue eternally would go; 

For he had impudence at will. Gay. 

He claims the bull with lawless intolence, 

And having seis'd his horns, aocosts the prince. 

Dkydeit. 

IMPERVIOUS, IMPASSABLE, INAC- 
CESSIBLE. 

IMPERVIOUS, from the Latin in, 
per, and via, signifies not having a way 
through ; IMPASSABLE, ..not to be 
passed through; INACCESSIBLE, 
not to be approached. A wood is im- 
pervious when the trees, branches, and 
leaves are entangled to such a degree 
as to admit of no passage at all : a river 
is impassable that is so deep that it 
cannot be forded : a rock or a mountain 
is inaccessible the summit of which ta 
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not to be reached by any path whatever. 
What is impervious is so for a perma- 
nency ; what is impassable is commonly 
so only for a time : roads are frequently 
impassable in the winter that are pass- 
able in the summer, while a thicket is 
impervious during the whole of the 
year : impassable is likewise said only 
of that wnich is to he passed by living 
creatures, but impervious may he ex- 
tended to inanimate objects ; a wood 
may be impervious to the rays of the sun. 

Tlie monster, Cacus, more than half a beast, 

This hold, impervious to the sun, possess’d. Drydriv. 

Rnt lest the difflcuUy of passing back 

Stay his return perhaps over this gulf 

Impassable, impervious, let us try 

Advent' tons work. Mii.ton, 

At least our envious fi>e liath fail'd, m Iio thouglit 
All like himself rebellious, by whose aid 
This inaccessible high strength, the seat ' 

Of Deity Supreme, us dispossess'd. 

He trusted U> have seiz'd. Milton. 

IMPLACABLE, UNRELENTING, RE- 
LENTLESS, INEXORABLE. 

IMPLACABLE, unappeasable, sig- 
nifies not to be allayed nor softened. 
UNRELENTING or RELENTLESS, 
from the Latin lenio to soften, or to 
make pliant, signifies not rendered soft. 
INEXORABLE, from oro to pray, sig- 
nifies not to bo turned by prayers. 

Indcxibility is the idea expressed in 
common by these terms, but they differ 
in the causes and circumstance with 
which it is attended. Animosities are 
implacable when no misery which wo 
occasion can diminish their force, and no 
concessions on the part of the offender 
can lessen the spirit of revenge: the 
mind or character of a man is unrelent- 
ing, when it is not to be turned from its 
purpose by a view of the pain which it 
inflicts: a man is inexorable who turns 
a deaf ear to every solicitation or en- 
treaty that is made to induce him to 
lessen, the rigour of bis sentence. A 
man’i^ angry passions render him im- 
placable ; it is not the magnitude of the 
offence, but the temper of the offended 
that is here in question; by implaca- 
hilitfhMe is rendered insensible to tbo 
misery be occasions, and to every satis- 
factioR which the offender may offer 
him: fixedness of purpose renders a 
man unrelenting or relentless ; an un- 
relenting temper is not less pilous to 
the misery produced, than an implacable 
temper ; but it is not grounded always 
on resentment for personal injuries, but 
sometimes on a certain principle of right 
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‘ and a sense of necessity : the inexorable 
man adhctes to bis rule, as the unre- 
lenting man does to his purpose; the 
formel' is insensible to any workings of 
his heart which might shako his pur- 
pose, the latter turns a deaf ear to all 
the solicitations of others which would 
go to alter his decrees: savages arc 
mostly implacable in their animosities ; 
Titus Manlius Torquatus displayed an 
instance of unrelenting severity towards 
his son; Minos, ^lacus, and Rhodo- 
luanthus were the inexorable judges of 
hell. 

Implacable as tlip enmity of the Mexicans was, 
thoy were no miacqii.-tinU'd wilii the scienco of war, 
that tlicy knew not luiw to take tbej>iort*r measures 
lor the dobtructiuu of the Spatiiunlii. Uobkktson. 

Tlicse lire the realms of unrelenting fate. Dryden. 

Implacable and unrelenting are said 
only of animate beings in whom is want- 
ing an ordinary portion of the tender 
allbctions: inexorable may bo impro- 
perly applied to inanimate objects; jus- 
tice and dcatli are both represented as 
inexorable, 

Acctt, ’Us past, he swims before my sight, 

Incxorahle (loath, and claims his right. Dryden. 

TO IMPLANT, INGUAFT, INCULCATE, 
INSTIL, INFUSE. 

To plant is properly to fix plants in 
the ground; to IMPLANT is, in the 
improper sense, to fix principles in the 
mind. Graft is to make one plant grow 
on the stock of another ; to INGRAFT 
is to make particular principles llourish 
in the mind, and form a part of iho 
character, Calco is in Latin to tread ; 
and INCULCATE, to stamp into the 
mind. StillOj in Latin, is literally to 
fall dropwise : instillOf to INSTIL, is, 
in the improper sense, to make senti- 
ments as it were drop into the mind. 
Fundo, in Latin, is literally to {wur in a 
stream: irfundo, to INFUSE, is in 
the improjicr sense to pour principles 
or feelings into the mind. 

To implant, ingraft, and inculcate, 
are said of abstract opinions, or rules of 
right and wrong ; imiil and infuse of 
such principles as intluenco the heart, 
the atfections, and the passions. It is 
the business of the parent in early life 
to implant sentiments of virtue in his 
child ; it is the business of th^ teacher 
to ingr^t them. Instil is a correspond- 
ing act with . implant ; we implant 
belief; we instil tne feeling which is 
connected with this belief. It is not 


enough to have an abstract belief of a 
God implanted into the mind : we must 
likewise have a love, and a fear of him, 
and reverence for his holy name and 
Word, instilled into the mind. To in- 
stil is a gradual process which is the 
natural work of education ; to infuse is 
a more arbitrary and immediate act. 
Sentiments arc instilled into the mind, 
not altogether by the personal efforts of 
any individual, but likewise by collateral 
endeavours; they are however infused 
at the express will and with the express 
endeavour of some person. Instil is 
applicable only to permanent sentiments ; 
infuse may be said of any partial feeling : 
hence wo sjieak of infusing a poison 
into the mind by means of insidious and 
mischievous publication.s ; or infusing 
a jealousy by means of crafty insinua- 
tions, or infusing an ardour into the 
minds of soldiers by means of spirited 
addresses coupled with military suc- 
cesses. 

With various seeds of art deep ia the miud 
Implanted, Thomsok, 

The rpciprocal attraction in tiie minds of nu*n is a 
principle ingrafted in the very first Ibrmnliou of lluj 
soul by the author of our nature. Berkeley. 

To preach practical mormons, as they are called, 
that is, gc'imous upon virtues and vices, without in- 
eulenting tlio great Scripture truths of redemption, 
Riiice. lice., which alone can enable and incite us to 
forsake sin and follow after righteousness; what is it, 
but to put together the wheels and set the hands of a 
watch, forgetting the spring which is to make t)i(>m 
all go? Bishop IIoune. 

Tl)o njiostlo often makc4 mention of sound doc- 
trine in o]ipositioti to the extravagant and corrupt 
opinions which false teachers, even in tlioso days, 
instilled into the minds of their ignorant and unwary 
disciples. Bkvekiook. 

No sooner grow's 
The soft infusion prevalent aud wide, 

Than, all alive, at once their jay o’erflow’s 
In music uucuufm’d. Thomson. 


TO IMPLICATE, INVOLVE. 

IMPLICATE, from plico to fold, de- 
notes to fold into a thing; and IN- 
VOLVE, from volvo to roll, signifies to 
roll into a thing : by which explanation 
we perceive, that to implicate marks 
something less entangled than to in- 
volve : for that which is folded may be 
folded only once, but that which is rolled 
IS turned many times. In application 
therefore to human affairs, people are 
said to bo implicated who have taken 
ever so small a share in a transaction ; 
but they are involved only when they 
are deeply concerned; tho former is 
likewise especially applied to criminal 
transactions, the latter to those things 
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which are in themselves troublesome: 
thus a man is implicated in the ^uilt 
of robbery who should stand by and see 
it done, without interfering for its pre- 
vention ; he who ts in debt in every 
direction is strictly said to be involved 
in debt. 

He is much too ileoply mplH'nted,\o m.ihe the pro 
or abstMicu of these ueteg of the least conse 
({( cucu toliiiii. State Taials. 

Those wlio cull ,vnto llie memory of our llevolu- 

ui, will take care how they uro involved with per- 
sons who, under pretext of zeal towanlsthe Uexo- 
lution and const ituiioih licquuntly wander from 
Uieic true principles. Hvukk. 

importance, consequence, 

WEIGHT, MOMENT. 

IMPORTANCE, from porlo to carry, 
simplifies the caiTvinj? or bcarinjjj with, 
or in itself. CONSEQUENCE, from 
conseqnnr to follow, or result, signifies 
the Ibllowing, or resulting from a thing. 
WEIGHT signifies the qmvttnm that 
the thing weighs. MOMENT, from 
momentumt signifies the force that puts 
in motion. 

Importance is what things have in 
themselves ; they may be of more or 
less importance, according to the value 
which IS set upon them: this may be 
real or unreal ; it may be estimated by 
the experience of their past utility, or 
from the presumption of their utility for 
the future : the idea of importance, 
therefore, enters into the meaning of 
the other terms more or less. Conse- 
quence is the importance of a thing 
from its consequence. This terra, there- 
fore, is peculiarly applicable to such 
things, the consequences of which may 
be more immediately discerned cither 
from the neglect or the attention: it is 
of consequence for a letter to go off on a 
certain day, for the affairs of an indi- 
vidual may be more or less affected by 
it ; an hour’s delay sometimes in the de- 
parture of a military expedition may be 
of such consequence as to determine 
the fate of a battle. The term weight 
implies a positively great degree of im- 
portance : it is that importance which a 
thing has intrinsically in itself, and 
which makes it weigh in the mind : it 
is applied, therefore, to such things as 
offer themselves to deliberation ; hence 
the counsels of a nation are always 
weighty, because they involve the in- 
terests of so many, moment is that im- 
portance which a thing has from the 
power in itself to produce effects, or to 


determine interests: it is applicable, 
therefore, only to such things as are 
connected with our prosperity or happi- 
ness : when used without any adjunct, 
it implies a great degree importance, 
but may be modified in various ways: 
as a thing of no moment, or small mo- 
ment, or great moment ; but wc cannot 
say with the same propriety, a thing of 
small weight, and still less a thing of 
great weight: it is a matter of no small 
moment for every one to choose that 
course of conduct which will stand the 
test of a death-bed reflection. 

Ho that consitlevs how st>nn he must close liis life, 
will lliial nothing of so mncli hniiorUince us to close 
it well. JoiiMsoN. 

The corruption of our taste is not of equal conse- 
quence with the depravation of our virtue. 

W.|‘nTo>r. 

The finest works of invention nro of very little 
ttri/fhf, when put in tiie balance with what refines 
and exalts the rati»»nal mind. Si'ectator. 

Whoever shall review his life, will find that th« 
whole tenor of ids conduct has been detertninod hy 
some uccideut of no apparent moment, Jon nsow. 

TO IMPRINT, IMPRESS, ENGR.WE. 

PRINT and PRESS are both de- 
rived from pressusy participle of primo, 
signifying in the literal sense to press, 
or to make a murk by pressing : to IM- 
PRESS and IMPRINT are figuratively 
employed in the same sense.- Things 
are impressed on the mind so as to pro- 
duce a conviction : tliey are imprinted 
on it .so as to produce recollection. If 
the truths of Christianity be impressed 
on the mind, they will show themselves 
ill a corresponding conduct: whatever 
is imprinted on the mind in early life, or 
by any particular circumstance, is not 
readily forgotten. ENGRAVE, from 
grave and the German graben to dig, 
expresse.s more in the proper sense than 
cither, and the .same in its moral appli- 
cation ; for we may truly say that if the 
truths of Christianity be engraven in 
the minds of youth, they can never bo 
eradicated. 

Whence thU disdoin of life in ev'ry tu'caiit, 

But (rom a notion on their mind!* imprest 
That all who fur their country die, are blest 1 

jESyNS. 

Such a strange, sacred, and inviolal)le majesty has 
God imprinted iimiii tills faculty (the cun.-cience), 
that it can never be deposed. South. 

Deep on his front engraven. 
Deliberation sat, and public care. Miltoit. 


TO IMPUGN, ATTACK. 

These terms are employed synony- 
mously only in regard to doctrines or 
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opinions ; in which case, to IMPUGN, 
from in and pti^no to light against, 
signifies to call in question, or bring 
arguVnents against; to ATTACK (v. 
To attack) is to oppose with warmth. 
Sceptics impugn every opinion, how- 
ever self-evident or well-ground^ they 
may be ; infidels make the mok inde- 
cent upon the Bible, and all that 

is held sacred by the rest of the world. 
He who impugns may sometimes pro- 
ceed insidiously and circuitously to un- 
dermine the faith of others: he who 
attacks always proceeds with more or 
less violence. To impugn is not neces- 
sarily taken in a bad sense; we may 
sometimes impugn absurd doctrines by 
a fair train of reasoning: to attack is 
alws^s objectionable, either in the mode 
of the action, or its object, or in both ; 
it is a mode of proceeding bllener em- 
ployed in the cause of falsehood than 
truth: when there are no arguments 
wherewith to, impugn a doctrine, it is 
easy to attack it wiSi ridicule and scur- 
rility. 

The creed of Athanasius, concertiing that truth 
which Arianism did so mightily impugn^ was both iu 
till* East and West churciies accepted os a treasure 
of inestimable price. Hooxkb. 

Ill case of renewed atlaeki, our present creed 
would lie a much better defence titan any new one 
tliat would bo made at the time it was wanted. 

Hkv. 

INABILITY, DISABILITY. 

INABILITY denotes the absence of 
ability in the most general and abstract 
sense. DISABILITY implies the ab- 
sence of ability only in particular cases : 
the inability lies in the nature of the 
thing, and is irremediable; the dis- 
ability lies in the circumstances, and 
may sometimes be removed : weakness, 
whether physical or mental, will occasion 
an inability to perform a task ; there is 
a total inability in an infant to wdk 
and act like an adult : a want of know- 
ledge or of the requisite qualifications 
may be a disability; in this ipanner 
minority of age or an objection to take 
certain oaths m^ be a disability for 
filling a public office. 

It is not from ifiahility to diseover what they 
ought to do that men err in practice. Blair. 

Went of age U a legal ditahilUy to 'contract a 
marriage. Bi.aokstonx. 

INACTIVE, INERT, LAZY, SLOTHFUL, 
' SLUGGISH. 

A reluctance to bodily exertion is 
common to all these terms. INAC- 


TIVE is the most general and unqua-^ 
lified term of all; it. expresses simply 
the want of a stimulps to. exertion: 
INERT is something more positive, 
from the Latin iners or sine arte with- 
out art or mind ; it denotes a specific 
deficienev either in body or mind. 
LAZY (I?. Idle). SLOTHFUL, from 
slow, that is, full of slowness; and 
SLUGGISH, from slug, that is like a 
slug, drowsy and Imavy, all rise upon 
one another to denote an expressly jle* 
fective temperament of the body which 
di^tly impedes action. 

lo be inactive is to be indisposed to 
action; tliat is, to the performance of 
any office, to the doing any specific bu- 
siness : to be inert is somewhat more ; 
it is to be indisposed to movement: to 
be lazy is to move with pain to one's 
self : to be slothful is never to move 
otherwise than slowly : to be sluggish: 
is to move in a sleepy and heavy manv 
ner. A person may be inactive from a 
variety of incidental causes, as timidity, 
ignorance, modesty, and tbte like, which 
combine to make him averse to enter 
upon any business, or take any serious 
step ; a person may be inert from tem- 
porary indisposition ; but laziness, sloth- 
fulness, and sluggishness are inlicrent 
physical defects: laziness is, however, 
not altogether independent of the mind 
or the will ; but slotJfulness and slug- 
gishness are purely the offspring of 
nature, or, which is the same thing, 
habit superinducedi^vpon nature. A 
man of a mj^d phlitttcter is frequently 
inactive, '■ 

Virtue conooaVd witiiln our breast 

Is inmlivity ut least. Swirr. 

Hence the term inactive is applied to 
matter. 

What laws are these ? instruct us if yen can ; 

There's one design'd fur brutes, and one fur man, 

A notber guides mactive natter's course. J xnyks. 

Some diseases, particularly of the 
melancholy kind, are accompanied with 
a strong degree of inertness; since they 
seem to deprive the frame of its ordi- 
nary powers to action, and to produce a 
certain degree of torpor; hence the 
term is properly applied to matter to 
express the highest degree pf inactivity, 
which will not move without an exter- 
nal impulse. 

Cnfbmer of the planetary train, 

Without whose quickening glance their cumbruas 
orbs 

Were brute, unlorely mas*, wsrf and dead. 

TNOMSotr. 
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Lazy people move as if their bodies 
were a burden to themselves ; they are 
fond of rest, and particularly averse to 
be put in action ; but they will some- 
times move quickly, and perform much 
when once impelled to move. 

The first canto (in TItomsoii’s Castle of ludo- 
^neu) of^ns a scene of laxy luxury that (ills the 
imaginatiuii. Johnson. 

Slothful people never vary their pace ; 
they have a physical impediment in 
themselves to quick motion: sluggish 
people are with difficulty brought into 
action ; it is their nature to be in a state 
of stupor. 

Falsely luxurious, will not man awake. 

And, sprint'ing I'rom the bed oi' slnth, enjoy 
The cool, the frugiant, and the silent hour? 

. TtfoMaoN. 

Conversation would become dull and vapid, if 
negligence were nut sometimes roused, and sluggish 
ness quickened, by due severity of rejiroliension. 

Johnson. 

INADVERTENCY, INATTENTION, 
OVERSIGHT. 

INADVERTENCY, from advert to 
turn the mind to, is allied to INAT- 
TENTION (v. Atteniive)t when the act 
of the mind is signided in general terms ; 
and to OVERSIGHT when any par- 
ticular instance of inadvertency occurs. 
Inadvertency never designates a habit, 
\n\i inatlention ^00%'^ the former terra, 
therefore, is unqualified by the re- 
proachful sense which attaches to the 
latter : any one may be guilty of inad- 
vertencieSf since the mind that is occu- 
pied with many subjects equally serious 
may be turned so steadily towards some 
that others may escape notice ; but m- 
attention, which designates a direct 
want oi attention, is always a fault, and 
belongs only to the young, or such as 
are thoughtless by nature : since inad- 
vertency is an occasional act, it must 
not be too often repeated, or it becomes 
inattention. An oversight is properly 
a species of inadvertency, which arises 
frcira looking over, or passing by, a 
thing: we pardon an inadvertency in 
another, since the consequences are 
never serious ; we must be guarded 
against oversights in business, as their 
consequences may be serious. 

Ignorance or inadvertency will admit of lome ex- 
tenuatioa. Sovth. 

The expense of attending (the SeottUh Parlia- 
ment), the inattention of the age to any legal or re- 
gular system of government, but above all, the ex- 
orbitant authority of the nobles, made this privilege 
cf to little value as to be almost neglected. 

Robixtsoh. 


The ancient critics discover beauties whicli escape 
the observaiion of tlie vulgar, and very ufleii Hu<t 
reasons for palliating such little slips and oversights 
in the wriiiiigs of emiueiit authors. A^ddison. 

INCAPABLE, INSUFFICIENT, INCOM- 
PETENT, INADEQUATE. 

INCAPABLE, that is, not having ca- 
paciiy INSUFFICIENT, 

or not siijfficient, or not having what is 
sufficient: INCOMPETENT, or not 
competent \v. Competent^; are em- 
ployed either for persons or things : the 
nrst in a general, the two last in a spe- 
cific sense: INADEQUATE, or not 
adequate or equalled, is applied most 
generally to things. 

When a man is said to be incapable, 
it characterizes his whole mind ; if he be 
said to have insufficiency and incdmpe- 
tency, it respects the particular objects 
to which the power is applied : he may 
be insufficient or incompetent for certain 
things ; but he may have a capacity for 
other things : the term incapadty, there- 
fore, implies a direct charge upon the 
understanding, which is not implied by 
insufficiency and incompetency. 

It chiefly procoedeth from natural incapacity and 
general indieposition, IIuown. 

When Clod withdraws his hand, and lets nature 
sink into its original weakness and insufficiency, 
all a man’s delights fail him. South. 

Incapable is applied sometimes, in 
colloquial discourse, to signify the ab- 
sence of that which is bad ; insufficient 
and incompetent always convey the idea 
of a deficiency in that which is at least 
desirable : it is an honor to a person to 
be incapable of lalsehood, or incapable 
of doing an ungenerous action ; but to 
be insufficient and incompetent are, at 
all events, qualities not to be boasted of, 
although they may not be expressly 
disgraceful. These terms are likewise 
applicable to things, in which they pre- 
serve a similar distinction : infidelity is 
incapable of affording a man any com- 
fort ; when the means are insufficient 
for obtaining the ends, it is madness to 
expect success ; it is a sad condition of 
humanity when a man's resources are 
incompetent to supply him with the first 
necessaries of life. 

Were a humaa loiil incapable of farther enlarge* 
meilte, I could imagine it might fall away insensibly. 

Addison. 

The minister’a aptnesa or insufficiency, otherwise 
than by reading, to instruct the flock, standeth as S 
atraoger, with whom our Cowmon Prayer boa no • 
thing to do. UooKXB. 

Laymen, with equal advantages of parts, are not 
the moat incompetent Judges of sacred tilings. 

Dbybin. 
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Inadequate is relative in its significa- 
tion, like imvffi.cieiit and incompetent ; 
but the relation is different. A thing is 
ineu^cient which does not suffice cither 
for the wishes, the purposes, or necessi- 
ties, of any one, in particular or in ge- 
neral cases; thus, a quantity of mate- 
rials may bo insufficient for a particular 
building: incompetency is an insuffi- 
ciency for general purposes, in things 
of the first necessity ; thus, an income 
may be incompetent to support a fa- 
mily : is still more particular, 

for it denotes any deficiency which is 
measured by comparison with the ob- 
ject to which it refers ; thus, the strength 
of an animal may be inadequate to the 
labor which is required, or a reward may 
be inadequate to the service. 

Wo want nut time but diligence for great per- 
formances. and Miuandcr much of our allowaiico, 
even while we think it sx>ariug and insufficimt. 

Johnson* 

All the attainments possible in our present state 
are evidently inadequate to our capacities of enjoy- 
ment. Johnson. 

INCESSANTLY, UNCEASINGLY’, UN- 
INTERRUPTEDLY, WITHOUT IN- 
TERMISSION. 

INCESSANTLY and UNCEAS- 
INGLY are but variations from the 
same word, cease. UNINTERRUPT- 
EDLY, V. To disturb, INTERMIS- 
SION, V. To subside. 

Continuity, but not duration, is de- 
noted by these terms : incessantly is the 
most general and indefinite of all; it 
signifies without ceasing, but may be 
applied to things which admit of certain 
intervals: unceasinf^ly is definite, and 
signifies never ceasing; it cannot there- 
fore be applied to what has any cessa- 
tion. In familiar discourse, incessantly 
is an extravagant mode of speech, by 
which one means to denote the absence 
of those ordinary intervals which are to 
be expected ; as when one says a person 
is incessantly talking ; by which is un- 
derstood, that he does not allow himself 
the ordinary intervals of rest from 
talking: unceasingly^ on /the other 
hand, is more litei^fly employed for a 
positive want of cessation ; a noise is 
said to be unceasing which literally 
never ceases ; or complaints are unceas- 
ing which are made without any pauses 
or intervals. Incessantly and unceas- 
ingly are said of things which act of 
themselves ; uninterruptedly is said of 
that which depends upon other things : 


it rains incessantly ^ marks a continued 
operation of nature, independent oi 
everything ; but to be uninterruptedly 
happy, marks one’s freedom from every 
foreign inlluence which is unfriendly to 
one's happiness. Incessantly and the 
other two words are employed either for 
persons or things; without intermis- 
sion is. however, mostly employed for 
persons : things act and react mces 
santly upon one another ; a man of a 
persevering temper goes on laboring 
without intennissiofv^ until he has 
efiected his purpose. 

Surfeat, miadiet. and unthrifty waste. 

Value feustrs, and ydle siijwrAuitie. 

AU those this sencu’s lurt assaylo incessantly 

SVKNCKR. 

Impeird. with stepB unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good that murks me witli the view. 

lioLOsMITII. 

She draws a close, incumbent cloud of death. 
Uninterrupted by the living winds. 'J'iiumson. 

For anyone to be always in a iaborioiis.haz rdoiis 
posture of ilefeuce, without intermission, must needs 
be intolorablo. Suuih. 

INCLINATION, TENDENCY, rROPKN- 
SITY, PKONENEbS 

All these terms arc employed to de- 
signate the state of the will towards an 
object: INCLINATION {v. Attach- 
ment) denotes its first movement to- 
wards an object: TENDENCY (from 
to tend) is a continued inclination : 
PROPENSITY, from the Latin pro- 
pew^ and propendeo to hang forward, 
denotes a still stronger leaning of the 
will; and PRONE, from the Latin 
jyronus downward, characterizes an ha- 
bitual and fixed ot the will towards 
an object. The inclination expresses 
the leaning but not the direction of that 
leaning ; it may be to the right or to 
the left, upwards or downwards ; conse- 
quently we may have an inclination to 
that which is good or bad, high or low ; 
tendency does not specify any particular 
direction ; but from the idea of pressing, 
which it conveys, it is appropriately ap- 
plied to those things which degenerate 
or lead to what is bad ; excessive strict- 
ness in the treatment of children has a 
tendency to damp their spirit : propensity 
and proneness both designate a down- 
ward direction, and consequently refer 
only to that which is bad and low ; a 
person has a propmsity to drinking, 
and Sk proneness to lying. 

Inclination is always at the com- 
mand of the understanding; it is our 
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duty, therefore, to suppress the first 
rissings of any inclinaiion to extrava- 
gance, intemperance, or any irregu- 
larity : as tendency refers to the thing 
rather than the person, it is our busi- 
ness to avoid that which has a tendency 
to evil : the propensity will soon get tho 
mastery of the best principles, and the 
firmest resolution ; it is our duty, there- 
fore, to seek all the aids whirdi religion 
affords to subdue every propensity: 
proneness to evil is inherent in our 
nature, which we derive from our first 
parents ; it is the grace of God alone 
which can lift us up above this grovel- 
ling part of ourselves. 

ViirluiVity i«» properly the utidt>rsianiVmj>'a jiuljritK; 
uccordiii}' to tho inc/inafiot of tho will. South. 

Tho inclinations of meu should ft:o(iuontly ho 

tllWUrtlMl. llUBKK. 

Such is tho propensity of our nature to vice. Hint 
strouicvr rcstraintH than those of more reason are ue> 
cessary to bo imposed ou mat;. Blair. 

Bvery commission of sin imprints u^n the soul 
a further lUsposition ami proneness to sin. South. 

hvery immoral act, in the direct tendency of it, is 
<'<‘iUiuIy a sti'p downwards. South. 


TO INCLOSE, INCLUDE. 

From the Latin includo and its par- 
iiei|)le indasus are derived INCLOSE 
and INCLUDE: the former to express 
the proper, and the latter the improper 
si unification : a yard is vtciosed by a 
wall ; particular goods arc included in a 
reckoning : the kernel of a nut is in- 
closed in a shell ; morality, as well as 
faith, is included in Christian perfec- 
tion. 

With whom site marched straight against her foes. 
Ami then unawares besides the Sever oe did inclose. 

Spenokb. 

The idea of being once present is included in the 
idea of its being past. Urovk. 

INCONSISTENT, INCONGRUOUS, IN- 
COHERENT. 

INCONSISTENT, from sisto to 
place, marks the unfitness of being 
placed together. INCONGRUOUS, 
from congruo to suit, marks the un- 
suitableness of one thing to another. 
INCOHERENT, from hcereo to stick, 
marks the incapacity of two things to 
coalesce or be united to each other. 

Inconsistency attaches either to the 
actions or sentiments of men; incon- 
gruity attaches to the modes and qua- 
lities of things; incoherency to words 
or thoughts: things are made incon- 
sistent by an «tct of the will ; a man 


acts or thinks inconsistently ^ according 
to his own pleasure: incongruity de- 
pends upon the nature of tiie tlqngs ; 
there is something very incongruous 
in blending the solemn and decent ser- 
vice of the church with the extravagant 
rant of Methodism : incoherence marks 
the want of coherence in that which 
ought to follow in a train ; extemporary 
effusions from the pulpit are often dis- 
tinguished most by their incoherence. 

Every individual is so unequal to liimself that 
man seems to be tho most wavering and inconsistent 
being in the universe. Iluoiixs. 

The solemn intriKluction of tho Plifcnlx, in tiielast 
scene of Sampson Agonistes, is incongruous to the 
liersouage to whom it U ascribed. Johnson. 

Bo but u person in credit with tho multitude, he 
fdiail Ih; able to make rambling incoherent slulV paiss 
for high rhtitorio. ,*jouTit 

TO INCONVENIENCE, ANNOV, 
MOLEST. 

To INCONVENIENCE is to moke 
not convenient {v. Conv>ement). To 
ANNOY, from the Latin noceo to hurt, 
is to do some hurt to. To MOLEST, 
from the Latin moles a mass or weight, 
signifies to press with a weight. 

We inconvenience in small matters, 
or by omitting such things as might lie 
convenient; we annoy or molest by 
doing that which is positively painful : 
we are inconvenienced by a person’s 
absence; we are annoyed by his pre- 
sence if he renders himself offensive : 
we are inconvenienced by what is tem- 
porary; we aie annoyed by that wliich 
is either tern pora»"/ or durable; we are 
molested by that whicli is weighty 
and oppressive : we are inconvenienced 
simply iifregard to our circumstances ; 
we are annoyed mostly in regard to our 
corporeal feelings ; we are molested 
mostly in regard to onr minds : tho re- 
moval of a seat or a book may incon- 
venience one who is engaged in busi- 
ness ; the buzzing of a tly, or the stinging 
of a gnat, may annoy ; the impertinent 
freedom, or the rude insults of ill- 
disposed persons, may molest. 

I have often been tempted to inquire what hup* 
pines* is tu bu guim'd, or whut inconnenience to Ihi 
avoided, by this stated recession from the (own in 
the summer season. JohnhoN. 

Against the cupitui 1 met a lion, 

Who glar'd uixiu me, and went surly by, 

Without annoying me. Hhakmpkarb. 

See all with skill acquire their daily food, 

Produre their tender pntgeny, and feed 
With care parental, whilst that oare they need. 

In these lov'd offices completely blest, 

No hopes beyond them, nor vain fears moleA 

Jxbvifs. 
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INCORPOREAL, UNBODIED, IMMA- 
TERIAL, SPIRITUAL. 

INCORPOREAL, from corpus a 
body, marks the Quality of not belong- 
ing to the body, or having any properties 
in common with it; UNBODIED de- 
notes the state of being without the 
body, or not inclosed in a body : a thing 
may therefore be incorporeal without 
being unbodied; but not vice versa: 
the soul of man is incorporeal^ but not 
unbodied^ during his natural life. 

or sense, whereby they hear, see, smell, touch, taste, 
Tnstiiit;, concoct, digest, assimilute. 

And corpureat to inrorpttreal turn. Miltom. 

Th* unbodied spirit flies 
And lodges where it lights, in man or beast. 

Dhyden. 

Incorporeal is always used in regard 
to living things, particularly by way of 
comparison, with corporeal or human 
beings : hence we speak of incorporeal 
agency, or incorporeal agents, in refer- 
ence to such beings as are supposed to 
act in this world without the help of the 
body ; but IMMATERIAL is applied 
to inanimate objects ; men are corporeal 
as men, spirits are incorporecd ; the 
boily is the material part of man, the 
soul his immaterial part: whatever ex- 
ternal object acts upon the senses is 
material; but the action of the mind oh 
itself, ami its results, ai*e all immaterial: 
the earth, sun, moon, &c. are termed 
material; but the impritssions which 
they make on the mind, that is, our 
ideas of them, are immatenal. 

Sense and perception must necessarily proceed 
flromsume wicorporea/substanccwilhin us. Usnti.ky. 

O thou great arbiter of life and deatli. 

Nature's immor\a\, immateriul suul 

Thy call 1 follow to the laud unknown.^ Youno. 

The incorporeal and immaterial have 
always a relative sense; the SPI- 
RITUAL is that which is positive: 
God is a spirituaU not properly an m- 
corporeal nor immaterial being: the 
angels are likewise designated, in ge- 
neral, as the spiritml inhabitants of 
Heaven ; although, when spoken of in 
regard to men, they may be denomi- 
nated incorporeal* 

Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 
Reduc'd their shapes immense. Miltow. 

Echo is a great argument of the spiritual essence 
of sounds, fur if it were vorporeaf, the reperciissiou 
shdiffll be created by like iostrumeuts with the 
original sound. Bacok. 

TO INCREASE, GROW. 

INCREASE, from the Latin in and 
cresco, signifies to grow upon or grow 


to a thing, to become one with it. 
GROW, in Saxon ^'owan, is very pro- 
bably connected with the Latin crevi, 
perfect of cresco. 

The idea of becoming larger is com- 
mon to both these^t^rms : but the for- 
mer expresses the in an unqualified 
manner : and the latter annexes to this 
general idea also that of the mode or 
process by which this is effected. To 
increase is either a gradual or an in- 
stantaneous act ; to grow is a gradual 
process : a stream increases by the ad- 
dition of other waters; it may come 
suddenly or in course of time, by mean.s 
of gentle showers or the rushing in of 
other streams ; but if we say that the 
river or stream grows, it is supposed to 
grow by some regular and continual 
process of receiving fresh water, as from 
the running in of different rivulets or 
smaller streams., To increase is either 
a natural or an artificial process; to 
grow is always natural : money in- 
creases, but does not groir, because it 
increases by artificial means : corn may 
either increase or grow : in the former 
case we speak of it in the i-eiise of be- 
coming larger or increasing in bulk; in 
the latter case wc consider the mode of 
its increasing, namely, by the natural 
process of vegetation. On this ground 
we say that a child grows, when we 
wish to denote the natural process by 
which his body arrives at its proper size ; 
but we may speak of his increasing in 
stature, in size, and the like. For this 
reason likewise increase is used in a 
transitive as well as intransitive sense ; 
but grow always in an intransitive 
sense : wc can increase a thing, though 
not properly grow a thing, because we 
can make it larger by whatever means 
we please ; but when it grows it makes 
itsell larger. 

Tben, ns her strength with years increas'd, hegnn 
To pierco aloft in air the soaring swan. Deydek. 

Some trees their biiih to bounteous nature owe. 

For some without the pains of plauting grow, 

DaVDEN. 

In their improper acceptation these 
words preserve the same distinction: 
** trade increases" bespeaks the simple 
fact of its becoming larger ; but ** trade 
grows*' implies that gradual increase 
which flows from the natural eoncur- 
renco of circumstances. The affections 
which are awakened in infancy grow 
with one's growth ; here is a natural 
and moral process combined. The fear 
of death sometimes increases as one 
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grows old ; the courage of a truly brave 
man increases with the sight of danger : 
here is a moral process which is both 
gradual and immediate, but in both 
cases produced by some foreign cause. 

'J’he 8 trawl>erry grows underneath the nettle. 

And wliulosunu) berries thrive and ripen best 
Nei^hlK)ur'd by fruit of baiier quality : 

And 80 the prince oliscur'd his contemplation 
Under the Veil of wildness ) which no lioubt 
Orew like a summer grass fastest by night. 

SUAKSPEARE. 

Such innocent creatures are they, and so great 
strangers to the world, that they think tliis a likely 
meth^ to increase the number of their admirers. 

Addisok. 

INCREASE, ADDITION, ACCESSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 

INCREASE is here, as in the former 
article, the generic term (t>. To ifi- 
crease) : there w'ill always be increase 
where there is AUGMENTATION. 
ADDITION, and ACCESSION, 
though not vice versd. 

Addition is to increase as the means 
to the end: the addition is the artificial 
mode of making two things into one ; 
the increase is the result: when the 
value of one figure is added to another, 
the sura is increased; hence a man's 
treasures experience an increase by the 
addition of other parts to the main 
stock. Addition is an intentional mode 
of increasing; accession is an acci- 
dental mode:, one thing is added to 
another, and thereby increased ; but an 
accession takes place of itself ; it is the 
coining or joining of one thing to an- 
other so as to increase the whole. A 
merchant increases his property by 
adding nis gains in trade every year to 
the mass ; but he receives an accession 
of property either by inheritance or any 
other contingency. In the same man- 
ner a monarch increases his dominions 
by adding one territory to another, or 
by various accessions of territory which 
fall to his lot. When we speak of an 
increase^ we think of the whole and its 
relative magnitude at different times; 
when we speak of an addition, we think 
only of the part and the agency by 
which this part is joined; when we 
speak of an accession, we think only of 
the circumstance by which one thing 
becomes thus joined to another. In- 
crease of happiness does not depend 
upon increase of wealth; the miser 
makes daily additions to the latter 
without making any to the former: 
sudden accessions of wealth are seldom 


attended with any good consequences, 
as they turn the thoughts too violently 
out of their sober channel, and* bend 
them too strongly on present posses- 
sions and good Ibrtunc. 

At will I crop the year’s increase, t 

My latter life is rest and i»eace. Drydbk. 

The ill state of health into which Tullla is fallen 
is a very severe addition to the many and great dis* 
quietudes that afflict ray mind. 

Milmotu’s Letters or Ciokro. 

Tliere is nothing in my opinion more pleasing in 
religiun titan to considei that the soul is to shine for 
ever with new accessions of glory. Addison. 

Augmentation is a mode of increasing 
not merely in quantity or number, but 
also in value or in the essential ingre- 
dient of a thing ; it is therefore applied 
for the most part to the increase, of a 
roan's estate, possessions, family, in- 
come, or whatever is desirable. 

lie who augments his substance, although lie 
siwiids little, wastes away like u medicine applied to 
weak eyes, lliches not employml are of no use. 

Sir W. Junes’ llrroPADtsA. 

It may also bo applied to moral ob- 
jects, as hopes, fears, joys, &c., with a 
like distinction. 

ThoRgh fortune change, his constant spouse remains. 
Augments liis Joys or mitigates his patus. Fove. 

Ambitious Turnus in the press appears. 

And aggravating crimes, augments their fears. 

Dbtdbn. 

INDEBTED, OBLIGED. 

INDEBTED is more binding and 
positive than OBLIGED: we are in- 
debted to whoever confers an essential 
service : wo are obliged to him who 
does us any service. A man is in- 
debted to another for the preservation 
of liis life ; he is obliged to him fur an 
ordinary act of civility : a debt whether 
of legal or mural right must in justice 
be paid; an obligation which is only 
moral, ought in reason to be returned. 
We may be indebted to things ; we are 
obliged to persons only : we are in- 
debted to Christianitv, not only for a 
superior faith, but also for a superior 
system of morality; we ought to be 
obliged to our friends who admonish us 
of our faults with a friendly temper. 
A nation may be indebted to an indi- 
vidual, but men are obliged to each 
other, only as individuals : the English 
nation is indebted to Alfred for the 
groundwork of its constitution ; the little 
courtesies which pass between friends 
in their social intercourse with each 
other lay them under obligations which 
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it is equally agreeable to receive awl 
to pay, 

- c A gralpfiil lyiind 

Fly owing owes not, but still pays at once 
Jndfbtvd iiucl discharg’d. Milton. 

We are each of usso cUil and obligint;, that neither 
( thinks ho is obliged. Popk. 

INDVXKNT, IMMODEST, INDELICATE. 

INDECENT is the contrary of decent 
(v. Becoming), IMMODEST the con- 
trary of modest {v. Modest), INDELI- 
CATE the contrary of delicate {v. Fine). 

Indecency and inmwdesty violate the 
fundamental principles of morality : the 
former, however, in external matters, 
as dress, words, and looks ; the latter 
in conduct and disposition. A person 
may *’be indecent for want of either 
knowing or thinking better; but a 
female cannot bo immodest without 
radical corruption of principle. Inde- 
cency may be a partial,— immodesty is 
a positive and entire breach of the moral 
law. [ndecency belongs to both sexes ; 
immodesty is peculiarly applicable to 
the misconduct of females. 

Tlio Duhtstau contain!! more ingonnity und wit, 
moro indewueg uiid hlaspl cmy, tliuu 1 ev« r saw col- 
WcU'!! iu onu t>iiiglo Nolumn. Siii W. Jomks. 

Immodest words admit no deIVneo, 

For ant of riecoucy is want of Uoscommqn. 

Indecency is less than immodesty, but 
more \\vdXi ' indelicacy : they both re- 
spect the outward behaviour; but the 
Ibrincr springs from illicit or uncurbed 
desire ; indelicacy from the want of 
education. It is a great indecency for 
a man to marry again very quickly after 
the death of his wife ; but a still greater 
indecency for a woman to put such an 
ailVoiit on her deceased husband ; it is a 
great indelicacy in any one to break in 
upon the retirement of such as are in 
sorrow and mourning. It is indecent 
fur females to expose their persons as 
many do whom we cannot call immodest 
women ; it is indelicate for females to 
engage in masculine exercises. 

Your papers would be chargeable aitli sometbiiig 
worse liiuu indcHcavg, did yon treat tiie drtestable 
sill of luioieanuess iu the same manner us you rally 
self-love. Srso-rATOB. 


INDIFFERENCE, INSENSIBILITY 
APATHY. 

INDIFFERENCE signifies no dif- 
ference ; that is, having no difference of 
feeling for one thing more than an- 
other. INSENSIBILITY, from sense 


and able, signifies incapable of feeling. 
APATHY, from the Greek privative 
a and ra0oc feeling, implies without 
feejing. 

Indifference is a partial state of the 
mind; insensibility and apathy are 
general states of the mind ; he who has 
indifference is not to be awakened to 
feeling by some objects, though he may 
by others ; but he who has not sensi- 
bility is incapable of feeling ; and ho 
who has apathy is without any feeling. 
Indifference is mostly a temporary 
state; insensibility is either a tem- 
porary or a pcriiiaiient state; apathy is 
always a permanent state : indifference 
is either acquired or accidental ; insen- 
sibility is either produced or natural ; 
apathy is natural. A person may be in 
a state of indifference about a thing the 
value of which he is not aware of, or 
acquire an indifference for that which 
he knows to be of comparatively little 
value : he may be in a state of insensi- 
bility from some lethargic torpor which 
has seized his mind; or he may have 
an habitual insensibility arising either 
from the eonlractedness of his powers, 
or the physical bluntness of his under- 
standing, and deadness of his passions ; 
his apathy is born with him, and forms 
a prominent feature iu the constitution 
of his mind. 

I could never prevail wilh myself to exchange juy 
und sorrow for u state of cuiiHluiit tasteless inUtJ/cr- 
ence. lloAOi.Y. 

I look upon Iseua not only as the most eloipient 
but the most happy of men ; as I shall esteem you 
the most insenstbie if you appear to sliglit his ae- 
(luaiiituuue. MkhMUTii’s Lxttkks of Pliny. 

To remain insensible of such pruvocatious is not* 
constancy, but aputhg. South. 

INDIFFERENT, UNCONCERNED, 
REGARDLESS. 

INDIFFERENT (v. Indifference) 
marks the want of inclination : UN- 
CONCERNED, that is, having no 
concern {v. Care), and REGARD- 
LESS, that is, without regard (v. Care), 
mark the want of serious consideration. 
Indifferent respects only the will, un- 
concerned either the will or the under- 
standing, regardless the understanding 
only : we are indifferent about matters 
of minor consideration ; we are uncon- 
cerned or regardless about serious mat- 
ters that have remote cons^ucnces : an 
author will seldom be indifferent about 
the success of his work ; he ought not 
to be unconcerned about tho influence 
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which his writings may have on me 
public, or regardless of the estimation 
in which his own character as a man 
may be held. To be indifferent is 
sometimes an act of wisdom or virtue ; 
to be unconcerned or regardless is 
mostly an act of folly or a breach of 
duty. 

As an author I am perfectly ind[ff'erent to the 
judijmeat of all except the few who are leally judi- 
cious. Cowl'KR. 

Not the most cruel of our conquering foes. 

So unconcern' (itt/ can relate our woee. Dknham. 

Regardless of my words, he no rejily 

Returns. Dbvbcn. 

INDIGNITY, INSULT. 

INDIGNITY, from the Latin dignus 
worthy, signifying unworthy treatment, 
respects the feeling and condition of 
the person offended; INSULT {v. 
Affront) respects the temper of the 
offending party. We measure the in- 
dignity in our own mind ; it depends 
upon the consciousness we have of our 
own worth ; we measure tlie insult by 
the disposition which is discovered in 
another to degrade us. Persons in 
high stations are peculiarly exposed to 
indignities : persons in every station 
may be exposed to insults. Indig- 
nities may, however, be offered to per- 
sons of all ranks ; but in this case it 
always consists of more violence than a 
simple insult ; it would be an ’indignity 
to a persjii of any rank to be compelled 
to do any otticc which belongs only to a 
beast of burden. 

jnes mjiilo Montezuma*!* ofilcors pri- 
soners, and tr led thorn with great indignity, 

UURKKTSON. 

Nurvuez lin< ng le.arni-d that Cortez was now ad- 
vanced with a mall body of men, considered this as 
an insult whicli nieiitcd immediate chastiseineiit. 

KoBKarsuN. 

INDISTINCT, CONFUSED. 

INDISTINCT is negative ; it marks 
simply the want of distinctness: CON- 
FUSED is positive; it marks a posi- 
tive degree of indistinctness. A thing 
may bo indistinct without being con- 
fused ; but it cannot be confused with- 
out being indistinct : two things may be 
indistinct^ or not easily distingui.shed 
from each other ; hut many things, or 
parts of the same things, vlxq confused : 
two letters in a word may be indistinct ; 
but the whole of a writing or many 
words are confused : sounds are indis- 
tinct which reach our ears only in part ; 


but they are corf used if they come in 
great numbers and out of all order. 
We see objects indistinctly when wo 
cannot see all the features by* which 
they would bo distinguished from other 
objects : we see them confusedly when 
every part is ' so blended with the other 
that no one feature can be distinguished : 
by means of great distance objects be- 
come indistinct ; from a defect in sight 
objects become more corf used* 

When a volume of travel!) is opened, nothlni^ is 
found but such general accounts as leave no disanct 
idea behind them. JoHNSoir. 

He that enters a town at night and surveys it in 
Vie morning, then hastens to anotlicr piece, may 
please himself for n time with a hasty change of 
scene and a confused remembrance of palaces and 
churches. Joumbun. 

INDOLENT, SUPINE, LISTLESS, 
CARELESS. 

INDOLENT, V. Idle, lazy. SU- 
PINE, in Latin supinust from super 
above, signifies lying on one’s back, or 
with one's face upward, which, as it is 
the action of a lazy or idle person, has 
been made to represent the qualities 
themselves. LISTLESS, without list, 
ill German lust desire, signifies without 
desire. CARELESS signifies without 
care or concern. 

These terms represent a diseased or 
unnatural state of the mind, when its 
desires, which are the springs of action, 
are in a relaxed and torpid state, so us 
to prevent the necessary degree of ex- 
ertion. Indolence has a more compre- 
hensive meaning than supineness, and 
this signifies more than listlcssness, or 
carelessness : indolence is a general in- 
disposition of a person to exert either 
his mind or his body ; supineness is a 
similar indisposition that shows itself oil. 
particular occasions : there is a corporeal 
as well as a mental cause for indolence ; 
but supineness lies principally in the 
mind : corpulent and large-made people 
are apt to be indolent ; but timid and 
gentle dispositions are apt to be supine, 

IIt>nce reasoners more mfln'd but not more w'ise, 
Their wliulo cxUtence fabulous suspect, 

AihI truth and ftlsehoud in a lump rej<x:t: 

Too indolent to learn what may be known. 

Or else tuo proud that ignorance to own. Jinvirs. 

W ith wliat unequal tempers are we fram'd I 
One day the soul, supine with ease and fulness. 
Revels secure. Rowa. 

The indolent and supine are not, 
however, like the listless, expressly 
without desire: an indolent or supine 
man has desire enough to enjoy what is 
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within his reach, although not always 
sufticient desire to surmount the aver- 
sion to labor in trying to ol)tain it ; the 
listless man, on the contrary, is alto- 
gether without the desire, and is in fact 
in a state of moral torpor, which is, 
however, but a temporary or partial 
state arising from particular circum- 
stances ; after the mind has been 
wrought up to the highest pitch, it will 
sometimes sink into a state of rclax- 
ation in w'hich it ceases to have appa- 
rently any active principle within itself. 

Sullen, methinkg, and alow the muruing breaks. 

As il' the suu were Uslle$s tu ajipeur. Urydeh. 

Carelessness expresses less than any 
of the above ; for though a man who is 
indolent^ supine^ and listless^ is natu- 
rally GarelesSt yet carelessness is pro- 
perly applicable to such as have no 
such positive disease of mind or body. 
Carelessness is rather an error of the 
understanding, or of the conduct, than 
the will ; since the careless would care^ 
be concerned for, or interested about 
things, if ho could be brought to rellect 
on their importance, or if he did not for 
a time forget himself. 

l*rrt l(»vc with luT by joint eommisKiou rules, 

Wlm by falBi* avis and popular deceiitt, 

The carelenSf fond, uuUiinkiiig inuvtul eheatB 

I’UMFKKT. 

1 N D U B IT A BLE, U NQ UESTI ON A B LK , 

INDISPUTABLE, UN DENI A BLE, 

IN CON TllOVEKTl 13 LK, 1 H KKF K A- 

CABLE. 

INDUBITABLE signifies admitting 
of no doubt (v. Doubt); UNQUES- 
TIONABLE, admitting of no question 
{V Doubt); INDISPUTABLE, admit- 
ting of no dispute {v. To controvert); 
UNDENIABLE, not to be denied 
(r. To denvt disown); INCONTRO- 
VERTIBLE, not to be controverted 
iv. To controvert); IRREFRAGA- 
BLE, from frango to break, signiftes 
not to be broken, destroyed, or done 
away. These terms are all opposed to 
uncertainty ; but they do not imply ab- 
solute certainty, for they all express the 
strong persuasion of a person’s mind 
rather than tlie absolute nature of the 
thing : when a fact is supported by such 
evidence as admits of no kind of doubt. 
It is termed indubitable; when the truth 
of an assertion rests on the authority of 
a man whose character for integrity 
stands unimi^eaohcd, it is termed un- 
questionable authority ; when a thing 


is believed to exist on the evidence of 
every man's senses, it is termed unde- 
niahle; when a sentiment ha,8 always 
been held as either true or false, without 
dispute, it is termed indisputable ; when 
arguments have never been controverted, 
they are termed incontrovertible ; and 
when they have never been satisfactorily 
answered, they are termed irrefragable. 

A full or a thin house will indulntablt/ express the 
sense of a majority. IIawkeswokyh. 

From the unquestionable doeumenta and dictntes 
of the law of nature, 1 shall evince the ubligation 
lying iiiNiu every man to show gratitude. South. 

Truth, knowing the indigputahle claim she has to 
nil that is called reason, thinks it below her to ask 
ibat upon courtesy in which she can plead a pro- 
jierty. South. 

So unthninhle is the truth of this (viz. the hard- 
ness of our duty), that the scene of virtue is laid in 
our natural uversi'ness to things excellent. South. 

Our distinction must rest uiwu a steady adherence 
to the incontrovertible rules of virtue. Bi.air. 

There is none who walks so surely, and upon suck 
irrefragable grounds of prudence, he he who is re- 
ligious. South. 


INDULGENT, FOND. 

INDULGENCE (v. To gratify) lies 
more in forbearing from the exercise of 
authority; FONDNESS {v. Amorous) 
in the outward behaviour and endear- 
ments: they may both arise from an 
excess of kindness or love ; but the 
former is of a less objectionable cha- 
racter than the latter. Indulgence may 
be sometimes wrong; but fmdness is 
seldom right : an mdulgent parent is 
seldom a prudent parent; but a fond 
parent does not rise above a fool : all 
who have the care of young people 
should occasionally relax from the strict- 
ness of the disciplinarian, and show an 
indulgence where a suitable opportunity 
offers ; a fond mother takes away from 
the value of indulgences by an invariable 
compliunce with the humors of her 
children. 

lie compares prospeiity to the indulgence of a 
fond mother to a child, which often proves its ruin. 

Addison. 

However, when applied generally or 
abstractedly, they are both taken in a 
good sense. 

God then thru* all creation gives, wc And, 

SuHicient marks of an indulgent mind. Jentns. 

While, tor a wliile, his /.'md paternal eare 

Feasts us with ev*ry joy uur state can bear. Jemths. 

INFAMOUS, SCANDALOUS. 

INFAMOUS, like infamy (t*. In- 
famy), is applied to both persons and 
things; SCANDALOUS, only to 
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things: a character is infamous, or a 
transaction is infamous; but a trans- 
action only is scandalous. Infamous 
and scandalous are both said of that 
which is calculated to excite great dis- 
pleasure in the minds of all who hear 
it, and to degrade the offenders in the 
general estimation; but tho infamous 
seems to be that which produces greater 
publicity, and more general reprehen- 
sion, than the scandalous, consccjuently 
is that which is more serious in its 
nature, and a greater violation of good 
morals. Some men of daring character 
render themselves infamous by their 
violence, their rapine, and their mur- 
ders ; the trick which was played upon 
the subscribers to tho South Sea Com- 
pany was a scandalous fraud. 

There is uo crime more infamous than the violuliun 
uf triitl), Johnson. 

It is u very great, though sad and sranrialous 
truth, that rich men are esieenied and honoured, 
while the ways by which they grow rich are abhorriuL 

South, 

INFAMY, IGNOMINY, OPPROBRIUM. 

INFAMY is the opposite to good 
fame; it consists in an evil report. 
IGNOMINY, from the privative in 
and a name, signifies an ill name, 
a stained name. OPPROBRIUM, a 
I..atin word, compounded of op or ob and 
probrum, signifies the highest degree 
of reproach or stain. 

The idea of discredit or disgrace in 
tho liighest possible degree is common 
to all these terms : but infamy is that 
which attaches either to the person or 
to the thing ; ignominy is thrown upon 
the person ; and t/pproorium is thrown 
upon the agent rather than the action. 
Infamy causes either the person or 
thing to be ill spoken of by all ; abhor- 
rence of both is expressed by every 
mouth, and the ill report spreads from 
mouth to mouth : ignominy causes the 
name and the person to bo held in con- 
tempt ; it becomes debased in the eyes 
of others : opprobrium causes the person 
to be spoken of in sevei-e terms of re- 
proach, and to be shunned as something 
polluted. The infamy of a traitorous 
proceeding is increased by the addition 
of ingratitude ; the ignominy of a public 
punishment is increased by the wicked- 
ness of the offender ; opT^obrium some- 
times falls upon the innocent, when 
circumstances seem to convict them of 
gudt. 


Thu abure of ta/amy that is likely to full to tlio 
lot of each individual in public acts is small indeed. 

Bukxb. 

When they saw that they submitted to the most 
ignominious and cruel deaths rather than retra'fct their 
testimony, or even he silent in matters which tliev 
were to publish by their Saviour's especial command, 
there was no reason to doubt of the veracity of those 
facts which they related. Addison 

Nor he tlieir outward only with the skins 
Of lieasts, hut inward iiakeduess much more 
Opprobrious, with his rolK* ufrighteousuess 
Arraying, cover’d from his father's sight. Milton. 

INFLUENCE, AUTHORITY, ASCEND- 
ANCY, OR ASCENDANT, SWAY. 

INFLUENCE, v. Credit. AUTHO- 
RITY, in Latin auctoritas, from auctor 
the author or prime mover of a thing, 
signifies that power which is vested in 
the prime mover of any business. • AS- 
CENDANCY, from ascend, signifies 
having the upper hand. SWAY, like 
our word swing and the German schtve- 
ben, comes from the Hebrew za to 
move. 

These terms imply power, under dif- 
ferent circumstances : induence is alto- 
gether unconnected with any right to 
direct; authority includes the idea of 
right necessarily ; superiority of rank, 
talent, or property, personal attachment, 
and a variety of circumstances give in- 
fluence ; it commonly acts by persuasion, 
and employs engaging manners, so as to 
determine in favour of what is proposed : 
superior wisdom, age, office, and rela- 
tion, give authority ; it determines of 
itself, it requires no collateral aid : as- 
cendancy and sway are modes of influ- 
ence, differing only in degree ; they both 
imply an excessive and improper degree 
of influence over the mind, independent 
of reason : the former is, however, more 
gradual in its process, and consequently 
more confirmed in its nature ; the latter 
may bo only temporary, but may be 
more violent. A person employs many 
arts, and for a length of time, to gain 
the ascendancy ; but he exerts a sway 
by a violent stretch of power. It is of 
great importance for those who have 
influence, to conduct themselves con- 
sistently with their rank and station ; 
men are apt to regard the warnings and 
admonitions of a true friend as an odious 
assumption of authority, while they 
voluntarily give themselves up to the 
ascendancy which a valet or a mistress 
has gained over them, who exert the 
most unwarrantable sway to serve their 
own interested and vicious purposes. 
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The influence of France as a republic is equal to 
a ynur. Bukkr. 

Without the force of authority the power of sol- 
diers ^ruws pernicious to their master. Tkmple. 

By the ascendant lie had in his undcrstaiidinff, 
and tlie dexhuity of his nature, he could persuade 
him very much. Ci.akkndon. 

France, since her revolution, is under the sway of 
a sect, hose leaders, at one stroke, have demolisned 
the vviiule body of jurisprudence. Bukkr. 

Influence and ascendancy are said 
likewise of things as well as persons: 
true religion will have an influence not 
only on the outward conduct of a man, 
but on the inward affections of his heart; 
and that man is truly happy in whose 
mind it has the ascendancy over every 
other principle. 

Keligion hath so great an influence upon the feli- 
city of man. that it ought to bii upheld, not only out 
of dre^d of divine vengeance in another world, but 
out of regard to temporal prosperity. Tillotsoit. 

If you allow any passion, even though it be es- 
teemed innocent, to .icquire an absolute OACendantf 
your inward peace u ill bo impaired. Blair. 


TO INFORM, MARK KNOWN, AC- 
QUAINT, APPRIZE. 

The idea of bringing to the know- 
ledge of one or more persons is common 
to all these terms. INFORM, from 
the Latin informo to fashion the mind, 
comprehends this general idea only, 
without the addition of any collateral 
idea ; it is therefore the generic term, 
and the rest specific : to inform is to 
communicate what has lately happened, 
or the contrary ; hut to MAKE 
KNOWN is to bring to light what 
has long been known and purposely 
concealed : to inform is to communicate 
directly or indirectly to one or many ; to 
make known is mostly to coniinuuicate 
indirectly to many: one informs the 
public of one’s intentions, by means of 
an advertisement in one's own name ; 
one makes known a fact through a 
circuitous channel, and without any 
name. 

Our ruin, by thee inJbmCd, 1 learn. Miltok. 

But fuoli, to talking ever vrone. 

Are sure to make their fullica kno\ Uay. 

To inform may be cither a personal 
address oi otherwise ; to ACQUAINT 
and APPRIZE are immediate and 
personal communications. One informs 
the government, or any public body, or 
one irtforms one’s friends ; one acquaints 
or apprizes only one's friends, or par- 
ticular individuals : one is informed of 
that which cither concerns the m- 
/oriMOft/, or the person irf armed; one 


INFORM. 

acquaints a person with, oi apprizes 
him of such things as peculiarly concern 
himself, but the latter in more specihe 
circumstances than the former : one 
informs a correspondent by letter of the 
day on which he may expect to receive 
his order, or of one s own wishes with 
regard to an order; one acquaints a 
father with all the circumstances that 
respect his son's conduct : one apprizes 
a friend of a bequest that has been made 
to him ; one informs the magistrate of 
any irregularity that passes; one ac- 
quaints the master of a family with the 
misconduct of his servants : one apprizes 
a person of the time when he will be 
obliged to appear. 

Thu journey of my tlmighters to town wag now re- 
solved upon, Mr. Thornhill having kindly promised 
to inspect their rouduct himself and inform us by 
letter of their behaviour. Goldsmith. 

If any man lives under a minister that doth not 
act according to the rules of the gospel, it is his own 
fault* in tliat he doth flot acquaint tlie bishop with it. 

BxvKKiDaE. 

Yon know, without my telling you, with what zeal 
1 have recommended vou to Chesar, although you 
may not be apprized that I have fretpiently written 
to him ujion that suliject. 

Melmoth’s Letters of Cicero. 

Inform may be applied figuratively to 
things ; the other terms to persons only 
in the proper sense. 

Religion informs us that misery and sin were pro- 
duced together. Johnson. 

TO INFORM, INSTRUCT, TEACH. 

The communication of knowledge in 
general is the common idea by which 
these words are connected with each 
other. INFORM is here, as in the 

receding article (v. To inform^ make 

nown)y the general term ; the other 
two are specific terms. To inform is 
the act of persons in all conditions ; to 
INSTRUCT and TEACH are the acts 
of superiors, either on one ground or 
another: one informs by virtue of an 
accidental .superiority or priority of know- 
ledge ; one instructs by virtue of superior 
knowledge or superior station ; one 
teaches by virtue of superior knowledge, 
rather than of station : diplomatic agents 
inform their governments of the poli- 
tical transactions in which they have 
been concerned ; government instructs 
its different functionaries and otticers in 
regard to their mode of proceeding ; pro- 
fessors and preceptors teach those who 
attend public schools to learn. To in- 
form is applicable to matters of general 
interest: we may inform ourselves or 
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others on anything which is a subject 
of inquiry or curiosity; and the in- 
formation serves either to amuse or to 
improve the mind : to instruct is appli- 
cable to matters of serious concern, or 
to that which is practically useful; a 
parent instructs his child in the course 
of conduct he should pursue: to teach 
respects matters of art and science ; the 
learner depends upon the teacher for 
the formation of his mind, and the esta- 
blishment of his principles. 

While we only tlcsire to have our ignorance in- 
f armed, we are most delighted with the plainest dic- 
tion. Johnson. 

Not Thracian Orpheus should transcend my lava. 
Nor Linus, crown’d with never-fading bays: 
Though each his heav'nly parent should inspire. 
The Muse instruct the voice, and Phoebus tune the 
lyre. Dkyden 

lie that teaches us any thing which wo knew not 
before is undoubtedly to bo reverenced as a master. 

Johnson. 

To inform and to teach are employed 
for things as well as persons ; to mstruct 
only for persons : books and reading m- 
form the mind ; history or experience 
teaches mankind. 

The long 8pc<*chc8 rather confounded than informed 
his understanding. Clahenoon. 

Nature is no sufTicient teacher what we should do 
that we may attain unto life everlasting. Hooker. 


IM- OHM ANT, INFORMER. 

These two epithets, from the verb to 
inform, have acquired by their applica- 
tion an important distinction. The 
INFORMANT being he who informs 
for the benefit of others, and the IN- 
FORMER to the molestation of others. 
What the informant communicates is 
for the benefit of the individual, and 
what the informer communicates is for 
the benefit of the whole. The informant 
is thanked for his civility in making the 
communication; the informer under- 
goes a great deal of odium, but is 
thanked by no one, not even by those 
who employ him. We may all be in- 
formaritsm our turn, if we know of any- 
thing of which another may be informed ; 
but none are informers who do not in- 
form against the transgressors of any 
law. 

Aye (says our artist’s informant'), but at the ‘same 
time lie declared you ( Hogarth) were as good a por- 
trait painter os Vandyke. Pilkinoton. 

Every member of society feels and acknowledges 
the ncce«sity of delecting crimes, yet scarce any de- 
gree i»f virtue or reputation is able to secure an f«- 
Itirmer from public hatred. Johnson. 


INFORMATION, INTELLIGENCE, 
NOTICE, ADVICE. 

INFORMATION (v. To irform) 
signifies the thing of which one is in- 
formed: INTELLIGENCE, from the 
Latin intelligo to understand, signifies 
that by which one is made to under- 
stand : NOTICE, from the Latin no- 
titiut is that which brings a circumstance 
to our knowledge : ADVICE (v. Advice) 
signifies that which is made known. 
These terms come very near to each 
other in signification, but differ in ap- 
plication : information is the most ge- 
neral and indefinite of all; the three 
others are but modes of information. 
Whatever is communicated to us is in- 
formation^ be it public or private, open 
or concealed ; notice^ intelligence^ and 
advice are mostly public, but particularly 
the former. Information and notice 
may be communicated by word of mouth 
or by writing; intelligence is mostly 
communicated by writing or printing; 
advices are mostly sent by letter : in- 
formation is mostly an informal mode 
of communication ; notice^ intelligence, 
and advice are mostly formal commu- 
nications. A servant gives his master 
information, or one friend sends another 
information from the country ; magis- 
trates or officers give notice of such 
things as it concerns the public to know 
and to observe ; spies give intelligence 
of all that passes under their notice ; or 
intelligence is given in the public prints 
of all that passes worthy of notice : a 
military commander sends advice to his 
government of the operations which are 
going forward under his direction ; or 
one merchant gives advice to another 
of the state of the market. Intelligence, 
as the first intimation of an interesting^ 
event, ought to be early; advices, as* 
entering into details, ought to be clear 
and particular; official advices often 
arrive to contradict non-official intelli- 
gence. 

There, eentering in a focus round and neat. 

Let all your rays of in/ormalivn meet Cow per. 

My lion, whose Jaws are at all hours open to intei- 
Ugence, informs me that there are a few enormous 
weapons still in being. Steei.k. 

At his years 

Death gives short notice. Thomson. 

As he was dictating to his hearers with great au- 
thority, tliere came in a gentleman flromOarraway’s, 
who told us that there were heveral letters from 
France just come in, with advice that the king was 
in good health. Addison. 

Information and intelligence, when 
applied as characteristics of men, hat e 
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a further distinction: the man of in- 
formation is so denominated only on 
account of his knowledge ; but a man of 
intelUgence is so denominated on account 
of his understanding as well as expe- 
rience and information. It is not possible 
to be intelligent without information; 
but we may be well inf^med without 
being remarkable for intelligence: a 
man of information may be an agreeable 
companion, and fitted to maintain con- 
versation ; but an intelligent man will 
be an instructive companion, and most 
lilted for conducting business. 

I lamented that any roan possevsing such a fund 
of with a benevolence of soul that com- 

i irchended all mankind, a temper most placid, and a 
leart most social, should suffer in the world's opi- 
nion by that obscurity, to which his ill fortune, not 
his disposition, hud reduced him. Cumbeuland. 

If a man were pure intelligence, no ceremonies 
would bo either necessary nr uroper, but when w'e 
reflect that he is cotnfMsed of boay and soul, and that a 
great part of his knowledge comes through the me- 
dium of his senses, we cannot but allow that some 
accommodation to this compound condition of his 
nature is- advisable in prescribing a form for the 
direction of las public devotions. Guant. 

TO INFRINGE, VIOLATE, TRANS- 
GRESS. 

INFRINGE, from frango to break, 
signifies to break into. VIOLATE, 
from the Latin vis force, signifies to 
break with force. TRANSGRESS, 
from trans and gredior^ signifies to go 
beyond, or further than we ought. 

Civil and moral laws and rights are 
infringed by those who act in opposition 
to them : treaties and engagements are 
violated by those who do not hold them 
sacred : the bounds which arc prescribed 
by the moral law are transgressed by 
those who are guilty of any excess. It 
is the business of government to see 
<hat the rights and privileges of indivi- 
duals or particular bodies be not in- 
fringed • policy but too frequently runs 
counter to equity ; where the particular 
interests of states are more regarded 
than the dictates of conscience, treaties 
and compacts are first violated and then 
justified: the passions, when not kept 
under proper control, will ever hurry 
men on to transgress the limits of right 
reason. 

Women have natural and equitable claims as well 
as men, and those claims are not to be capriciously 
superseded or infringed, Johnsok. 

No violated leagues with sharp remorse 

Shall sting the consoious victor. SomAViLLi. 

Why hast thou, Satan, broke the bounds prescrib'd 
To thy tranegretsioni f Milton. 


INFRINGEMENT,. INFRACTION. 

INFRINGEMENT and INFRAC- 
TION, which are both derived from 
the Latin verb infringo or frango {v. 
To irfringe), are employed according 
to the different senses of the verb in- 
fringe : the former being applied to the 
rights of individuals, either in their 
domestic or public capacity; and the 
latter rather to national transactions. 
Politeness, which teaches us what is 
due to every man in the smallest con- 
cerns, considers any unasked for inter- 
ference in the private affairs of another 
as an infringement. Equity, which 
enjoins on nations as well as individuals 
an attentive consideration to the interests 
of the whole, forbids the infraction of a 
treaty in any case. 

We see with Orestes (or rather with Sophocles'), 
that “ it in fit that such gross infringements of the 
mural law (as parricide) should be punished with 
death.’* * Mackenzie. 

No people can, without the infraction of the uni- 
versal league of social Ix'ingg, incite tlmse practices 
in another dominion which they would themselves 
punish in their own. ' Johnson. 

INGENUITY, WIT. 

INGENUITY, V. Ingenuous, WIT, 
from the German wissen to know, sig- 
nifies knowledge or understanding. 

Both these terms imply acuteness of 
understanding, and dificr mostly in its 
mode of displaying itself. Ingenuity 
comprehends invention ; wit is the fruit 
of the imagination, which forms new 
and sudden conceptions of things. One 
is ingenious in matters either of art or 
science ; one is unity only in matters of 
sentiment: things may, therefore, be in- 
genious, but not witty ; or witty but not 
ingenious ; or both witty and ingenious, 
A mechanical invention, or any ordinary 
contrivance, is ingenious, but not witty : 
we say, an ingenious, not a witty sofu- 
tbn of a difficulty ; a Hash of ujit, not a 
flash of ingenuity: a witty humour, 
a witty conversation ; not an ingenious 
humour or conversation : on the other 
hand, a thought is ingenious, as it dis- 
plays acuteness of intellect and aptness 
to the subject ; it is witty, inasmuch as 
it contains point, and strikes on the un- 
derstanding of others. Ingenuity is 
expressed by means of words, or shows 
itself in the act; mechanical contriv- 
ances display ingenuity: wit can be 
only expressed by words; some men 
are happy in the display of their wit in 
conversation. 
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The peoble of Trapani are este«‘meil the most in- 
genioui of tne iblantl { they are the auliiurs of many 
useful aud ornumeutal inventions. Brydonk. 

fFit consists chiefly in joinini; tilings by distant 
and (hncifiil relaliuus, which surprise us because 
they are unexpected. Kamks. 

Sometimes the word wit is applied to 
the operations of the intellect generally, 
which brings it still nearer in sense to 
ingenuity^ but in this case it always 
implies a quick and sharp intellect as 
compared with ingenuity ^ which may 
be the result of long thought, or be em- 
ployed on graver matters. 

The more ingeniout men are, the more apt they 
arc to trouble thomseWes. Tkmpi.k. 

When I broke loose from that great body of wri- 
ters, who have employed their wit and parts In pro- 
pagating vice and irreligiun. 1 did not question but 
1 should be treated as an odd kind of fellow. 

Addisoh. 

INGENUOUS, INGENIOUS. 

It would not have been necessary to 
point out the distinction between these 
two words, if they had not been con- 
fohndcd in writing, as well as in speak- 
ing. INGKNUOUS.in Latin ingenuus, 
andlNGENlOUS, in Latin irigeniosus, 
are, (utlicr immediately or remotely, 
both derived from ingigno to be inborn; 
but the former respects the freedom of 
the station and consequent nobleness 
of the rharacler which is inborn: the 
latter respects the genius or mental 
powers which are inborn. Truth is 
coupled with fieedom or nobility of 
birth; the ingenuous, therefore, be- 
speaks the inborn freedom, by asserting 
the noblest right, and following the 
noblest impulse, of human nature, 
namely, that of speaking the truth; 
genius is altogether a natural endow- 
ment, that is born with us, independent 
of external circumstances; the vige- 
man, therefore, displays his powers 
as occasion may offer. We love the 
ingenuous character on account of the 
qualities of his heart; we admire the 
ingenious man on account of the en- 
dowments of his mind. One is inge- 
nuous as a man; or ingenious as an 
author : a man confesses an action in- 
genuously ; he defends it ingeniously. 

Compare tlie ingenuout pliablenesB to virtuouB 
counsels which U in youth, to the couflrmed obstinacy 
in an old sinner. South. 

Ingenioui to their ruin, every age 
Improves the arts and instruments of rage. Wallxb. 

INHERENT, INBRED, INBORN, 
INNATE. 

Thb inherent, from /lareo to 


stick, denotes a permanent quality or 
property, as opposed to that which is 
adventitious and transitory. INBRED 
denotes that which is derived principally 
from habit or by a gradual process, as 
opposed to what is acquired by actual 
efforts. INBORN denotes that which 
is purely natural, in opposition to tlie 
artiOcial. Inherent is the most general 
in its sense ; for what is inbred and 
inborn is naturally inherent ; but all is 
not inbred and inbo/n which is inherent. 
Inanimate objects have inherent pro- 
perties; but the inbred and mborn 
exist only in that which receives life; 
solidity is an inherent, but not an inbred 
or inborn, property of matter : a love of 
truth is an innate property of the human 
mind ; it is consequently inherent, 
much as nothing can totally destroy it. 
That which is iViiret/ is bred or nurtured 
in us from our birth ; that which is in- 
born is simply born in us ; a property 
may be inborn, but not inbred; it 
cannot, however, be inbred and not in- 
born. Habits, whicli are ingrafted into 
the natural disposition, arc properly in- 
bred. Propensities, on the other hand, 
which are totally independent of educa- 
tion or external circumstances, are pro- 
perly inborn, as an inborn love of free- 
dom ; hence, likewise, the properties of 
animals are inbred in them, inasmuch 
as they are derived through the medium 
of the breed of which the parent par- 
takes. 

When my new mind had no infusion known, 

Thou gav’st 8u deep u tincture of thine own, 

Tiiat ever since I vainly try 

To wash away th* inherent dye. CowLXV. 

But he, my inbred enemy, 

Forth iisu'd. brandishing his fatal dart. 

Made to destroy ; 1 fled, and cry’d out death I 

Milton 

Inborn and INNATE, from tho' 
Latin natus born, are precisely the 
same in meaning, yet they differ some- 
what in application. Poetry and the 
grave style have adopted inborn ; phi- 
losophy has adopted innate : genius is 
inborn in some men ; nobleness is in^ 
born in others : there is an inborn talent 
in some men to command, and an inborn 
dtness in others to obey. Mr. Locke 
and bis followers are pleased to say, 
there is no such thing as innate ideas : 
and if they only mean that there are no 
sensible impressions on the soul, until 
it is acted upon by external objects, they 
may be right : but if they mean to say 
that there are no inborn characters or 
powers in the soul, which predispose it 
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for the reception of certain impressions, 
they contradict the experience of the 
learned and the unlearned in all ages, 
who believe, and that from close observ- 
ation on themselves and others, that 
man has, from his birth, not only the 
general character which belongs to him 
in common with his species, but also 
those peculiar characteristics which dis- 
tinguish individuals from their earliest 
inl'ancy : all these character or charac- 
teristics are, therefore, not supposed to 
be produced, but elicited, by circum- 
sianccs; and ideas, which are but the 
sensible forms that the soul assumes in 
its connexion with the body, are, on 
that account, in vulgar language termed 
innate. 

Despair, and Hooret ahamn. and conscious thought 
Of inborn worth, his lab' ring soul oppress'd. 

Drvden. 

Grant these inventions of the crafty priest, 

Y'et such inventions never could subsist. 

UniesK some glimmerings of a future state 
Were with the mind cuovul and innate, Jenvks. 

INJURY, DAMAGE, HURT, HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 

All these terms are employed to 
denote what is done to the disadvantage 
of any person or thing. 

The term INJURY (v. Disadvan- 
tage) sometimes includes the idea of 
violence, or of an act dono contrary to 
law or right, as to inflict or receive an 
injury, to redress injuries, &c. 

It would be wronging him and you to condemn 
him without examination ; if there be injure/, there 
shall be redress. Goldsmith. 

Injury is often taken in the general 
sense of what makes a thing otherwise 
than it ought to be : the other terms 
are taken in that sense only, and denote 
vinodcs of injury. DAMAGE, from 
damnum loss, is that injury to a thing 
which occasions loss to a person or a di- 
minution of value to a thing. HURT 
{V. Disadvantage) is the injury which 
destroys the soundness or integiity of 
things: the HARM (v. Evil) is the 
smallest kind of injury, which may 
simply produce inconvenience or trouble : 
tue MISCHIEF {v. Evil) is a great 
injury, which more or less disturbs the 
order and consistency of things. Injury 
is applicable to all bodies indiscrimi- 
nately, physical and moral ; damage to 
physical bodies only ; hurt to physical 
bodies properly, and to moral objects 
figuratively. Trade may suffer an injury, 
or a building may suffer an injury, from 


time or a variety of other causes: a 
building, merchandize, and other things 
may suifei a damage if they afe exposed 
to violence. 

Theac rich at.d elaborate rooms deserve a far more 
lasting monument to preserve them from the injur 
of time. Howell. 

There be sundry sorts of trusts, but that of a 
secret is one of the greatest: I trusted T. P. with a 
weiglity one. conjuring him that it should not take 
air and go abruud, which was nut dune according to 
the rules of friendship, but it went out of him the 
very next day. Though the inconvenience may be 
mine, yet the reproach is his. nor would I exchange 
niy damage for his disgrace. Howkll. 

Iluf't is applied to the animal body ; 
a sprain, a cut, or bruise, are little 
hurts. 

These arrows of yours, though they have hit me, 
they liAVO not hurt me ; they had no killiug tiualiiy. 

lloWELL. 

It may be figuratively applied to 
other bodies which may suffer in a si- 
milar manner, as a hurt to one’s good 
name. 

No plough shall hurt the glebe, no pruniug-hook tfie 
vine. JDityoKpr 

Huf'm and mischief are as general in 
their application as injury, and compre- 
hend what is physically us well as 
morally bad, but they are more particu- 
larly applicable to what is done inten- 
tionally by the person: whence ready 
to do harm or mischief is a character- 
istic of the individual. 

My son is ns innorent as a child, I am sure ho is, 
and never did harm to man. Gv^losmiih. 

But furious Dido, with dark thoughts involv’d^ 

Shoi^k at the nnglUy mischief tiUc resolv’d. Duyden. 

As applied to things, harm and mis- 
chief are that which naturally results 
from the object, when a thing is said to 
do harm or mischief, that implies that 
it is its property. 

With harmless play amidst the bow'ls he pas.s’d. 

Dry or H. 

Tliere were two persons, of the profession of the 
law, by whose several and distinct cousiitulioiis the 
errors and mischiefs of the stavchamber were iutio- 

duced. CLA.KKNUUM. 

INJUSTICE, INJURY, WROJG. 

INJUSTICE (f?. Justice), INJURY 
{V, Disadvantc^e), and WRONG, sig- 
nifying the thing that is wrong, arc all 
opposed to the right ; but the injustice 
lies in the principle, the injury in the 
action that injures. There may, there- 
fore, be injustice where there is no spe- 
cific injury ; and, on the other hftnd, 
there may be injury where there is no 
injustice. When we think worse of a 
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erson than we ought to think, we do 
im an act of injustice ; but we do not. 
in the strict sense of the word, do him 
an injury : on the other hand, if we say 
anything to the discredit of another, it 
will be an injury to his reputation if it 
be believed ; but it may not be an t«- 
justiccy if it be strictly conformable to 
truth, and that which one is compelled 
to say. 

The violation of justice, or a breach 
of the rule of right, constitutes the in- 
justice ; but the quantum of ill which 
falls on the person constitutes the 
injury. Sometimes a person is dis- 
possessed of his property by fraud or 
violence, this is an act of injustice ; but 
it is not an injury^ if, in consequence of 
this act, he obtains friends who make 
it good to him beyond what ho has lost : 
on the other hand, a person sutters very 
much through the inadvertency of an- 
other, which to him is** a serious injury y 
although the offender has not been guilty 
of injustice, 

A lie is properly a species of injustice, and a vio- 
lation of the rijiht of that ftersun to whom the false 
speech is dircctod. South. 

Law.suits r«l shun with as much studions eare 
As I would dens where hun^'ry lions are; 

And rather nut up injuries than he 
A plague to him whoM be a pla^^ue to me. 

POMTHET. 

A uronff partakes both of injustice 
and injury ; it is in fact an injury done 
by one person to another, in express 
violation of justice. The man who 
setluces a woman from the path of virtue 
does her the greatest of all wrongs. 
One repents of injustice, repairs in- 
juries, and redresses wrongs. 

The liumblc man. when lie receives a wrona, 

Kefers revenge to whom it doth belong. Walleb. 

INSIDE, INTERIOR. 

The term INSIDE may be applied 
to bodies of any magnitude, small or 
large; INTERIOR is peculiarly ap- 
propriate to bodies of great magnitude. 
We may speak of the inside of a nut- 
shell, but not of its interior: on the 
other hand, we speak of the interior of 
St. Paul's, or the interior of a palace. 
This difference of application is not 
altogether arbitrary : for inside literally 
signifies the side that is inward; but 
interior signifies the space which is 
more inward than the rest, which is in- 
closed in an inclosure: consequently 
cannot be applied to anything but a 
large space tnat is inclosed. 


As for the fnstde of their nest, none but themselves 
wvre concerned in it, according to tho inviolable 
laws Qslablibheil among those atiimuU(the aiitsi. 

Addison. 

The gates are drawn back, and tho interior of the 
fane is discovered. Cumberuano. 


INSIDIOUS, TREACHEROUS. 

INSIDIOUS, in Latin insidiosus, 
from insidice stratagem or ambush, from 
insideo to lie in wait or ambush, signi- 
fies as much as lying in wait. TREA- 
CHEROUS is changed from traitorous, 
and derived from trado to betray, sig- 
nifying in general the disposition to 
betray. 

The insidious man is not so active as 
the treacherous man ; the former only 
lies ill wait to ensnare us when we are 
off our guard ; the latter throws ds off 
our guard, by lulling us into a state of 
security, in order the more effectually to 
get us into his power: an enemy may be 
denominated insidious, but u friend is 
treacherous. He who is afraid of 
avowing his real sentiments on religion, 
makes insidious attacks either on its 
ministers, its doctrines, or its ceremo- 
nies : he who is most in the conlldence 
of another, is capable of being the most 
1,'eacherous towards him. 

FmMhinknrs rpcommi*nd thcmsplvos to warm ond 
ingonuous miiidt) by livply Htrokps of wit, ami by 
argunuMiti) rually strung agaiuHt Mupprstilion. pnilm- 
siatuti, uiid prieHtcraa; but at the sump time llipy 
insidiouslif throw lliu colours of these iiuoti the fair 
face of true ruligiou. Lord Lytti.ktun 

The world must think him in the wrong, 

Would suy he made a trnivh'rous uso 

Of wit, to flutter and seduce. Swift. 


INSIGHT, INSPECTION. 

The insight into a thing is what 
we receive : the INSPECTION is what • 
wo give: one gets a view into a thing 
by an insight ; one takes a view over a 
thing by an inspection. An insight 
serves to increase our own knowledge ; 
inspection enables us to instruct or 
direct others. An inquisitive traveller 
tries to get an insight into the manners, 
customs, laws, and government of the 
countries which he visits ; by inspection 
a master discovers the errors whiidi are 
committed by his scholars, and sets 
them right. 

Augels, both good and bad. have a full insiglU ioto 
tlie activity and force of natural cauaes. >'<outk. 

SomPthiDg nn doubt i« designed; but what that 
is, 1 will not presume to determine from an insper- 
Him of men't hearts. South. 
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TO INSINUATE, INGRATIATE. 

INSINUATE (t?. To hint), and IN- 
GRATIATE, from gratus grateful or 
acceptable, are employed to express an 
endeavour to gain favor ; but they diifer 
in the circumstances of the action. A 
person who insinuates adopts every 
art to steal into the good-will of an- 
other; but he who ingratiates adopts 
unartificial means to conciliate good- 
will. A person of insinuating manners 
wins upon another imperceptibly, even 
so as to convert dislike into attachment ; 
a person with ingratiating manners 
procures good-will by a permanent in- 
tercourse. Insinuate and ingratiate 
dififer in the motive, as well as the mode, 
of the action : the motive is, in both 
cases, self-interest; but the formor is 
unlawful, and the latter allowable. In 
proportion as the object to be attained 
by another's favor is base, so is it neces- 
sary to have recourse to insinuatitm; 
whilst the object to be attained is that 
which may bo avowed, ingratiating 
will serve the purpose. Low j^ersons 
insinuate themselves into the favor of 
their superiors, in order to obtain an in- 
fluence over them: it is commendable 
in a young person to wish to ingratiate 
himself witii those who are entitled to 
his esteem and respect. 

At the IhIh af nhfl ht* insinuntrd himself into the 
Tery good grace of tho Duke of Buckingham. 

CbARENDOK. 

My resolution was now to ingratiate myself with 
men whose reputation wag established. Johnson. 

Insinuate may be used in the im- 
proper sense for unconscious agents; 
ingratiate is always the act of a con- 
scious agent. Water will insinuate 
itself into every body that is in the 
smallest degree porous ; there are few 
persons of so much apathy, that it may 
not bo possible, one way or another, to 
ingratiate one’s-self into their favor. 

The same character of despotism in$inuated itself 
Into every court of Europe. Bubke. 

INSINUATION, REFLECTION. 

Th 9SE both imply personal remarks, 
or such remarks as are directed towards 
an individual; but the former is less 
direct and more covert than the latter. 
AnINMNUATION always deals in 
half words ; a REFLECTION is com- 
^bionly open. They are both levelled at 
the individual with no good intent: 
but the insinuation is general and may 


be employea to convey any unfavorable 
sentiment ; the reflection is particular, 
and commonl]^ passes between intimates 
and persons in close connexion. The 
insinuation respects the honor, tho 
moral character, or the intellectual eii- . 
dowments, of the person : the reflection 
respects his particular conduct or feel- 
ings towards another. Envious people 
throw out insinuations to the dispa- 
ragement of those whose merits they 
dare not openly question ; when friends 
quarrel, they deal largely in reflections 
on the past. 

The prejudiced admirers of the ancients are vorv 
angry at the least insinuation that they had any idea 
uf our barbarous tragi-cumedy. Twinino. 

Tho ill-natured man gives utterance to r^ec.tionn 
which a g(K>d-iiutured man stifles. Addison. 

INSIPID, DULL, FLAT. 

INSIPID, in* Latin insipidus, itom 
in and sapio, to taste, signifies without 
savour. DULL, V, Dull. FLAT, v. 
Flat, 

A want of spiritiin the moral sense is 
designated by these epithets, which bor- 
row their figurative meaning from dif- 
ferent properties in nature : the taste is 
referred to in the word insipid; the 
properties of colors are considered under 
the word dull ; the property of surface 
is referred to by the word flat. As the 
want of flavour in any meat constitutes 
it insivid, and renders it worthless, so 
does the want of mind or character in a 
man render him equally insipid, and 
devoid of the distinguishing character- 
istic of his nature : as the beauty and 
perfection of colors consist in their 
brightness, the absence of this essential 
property, which constitutes dulness, ren- 
ders them uninteresting objects to the 
eye; so the want of spirit in a moml 
composition, which constitutes its dul- 
ness, deprives it at the same time of 
that ingredient which should awakeu 
attention : as in the natural world objects 
are either elevated or flat, so in the 
moral world the spirits are either raised 
or depressed, and such moral represen- 
tations as are calculated to raise the 
spirits are termed spirited, whilst those 
which fail in this object are termed yZaL 
An insipid writer is without sentiment 
of any kind or degree; a dull writer 
fails in vivacity and vigour of sentiment ; 
a flat performance is wanting in the 
property of provoking mirth, which 
should be its peculiar ingredient 



INSNARE. 

To a covetous man all other things but wealth are 
insipid. South. 

But yet beware of councils when ton full. 

Number makes long disputes and graveness dull. 

Denham. 

The senses are disgusted with their old enter* 
tainmcnts. and existence turnsyfot and insipid. 

Orovx. 

TO INSIST, PERSIST. 

Both these terms being derived from 
the Latin sisto to stand, express the 
idea of resting or keeping to a thing ; 
but INSIST signifies to rest on a point, 
and PERSIST, (romper through or by 
and sisto (v. To continue), signifies to 
keep on with a thing, to cany it 
through. We insist on a matter by 
maintaining it ; we persist in a thing by 
continuing to do it ; we insist by the force 
of authority or argument ; we persist by 
the mere act of the. will. A person 
insists on that which he conceives to be 
his right : or he insists on that which 
he conceives to be right : but he 
persists in that which he has no will to 
give up. To insist is, therefore, an act 
of discretion; to persist is mostly an 
act of folly or caprice: the former is 
always taken in a good or indifferent 
sense ; the latter mostly in a bad sense. 
A parent ought to insist on all matters 
that are of essential importance to his 
children ; a spoiled child persists in its 
follies from perversity of humour. 

This natural tendency of despotic power to igno- 
rance utid barbarity, thuugli nut insisted upon by 
others, is, 1 think, an inconsiderable argument 
against that form of government. A ddihun. 

So easy it is for every man living to err, and m> 
hard to wrest from any' man’s moulli Uie plain ac- 
knowledgement of error that what hath once been 
iucunsiderutcly defended, the same is commonly 
persisted in as long as wit, by whetting itself, is able 
to find out any sliih. be it never so slight, whereby 
to escape out of the hands of a present contradiction. 

llooKxa. 

TO INSNARE, ENTRAP, ENTANGLE, 
INVEIGLE. 

The idea of getting any object art- 
fully into one's power is common to all 
these terms: To INSNARE is to take 
in or by means 0 ( 0 . snare ; to ENTRAP 
is to take in a trap or by means of a 
trap; to ENTANGLE is to take in a 
tangle, or ^ means of tangled thread ; 
to INVEIGLE is to take by means of 
making blind, from the French aveugle 
blind. 

Jnsnare and entangle are used either 
in the natural or moral sense ; entrap 
mostly in the natural, inveigle only in 
the moral sense. In the natural sense 
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birds aFQ, insnared by means of bird*- 
lime, nooses» or whatever else may de< 
prive them of their liberty : men and 
beasts are entrapped in whatever serves 
as a trap or an inclosure ; they may be, 
entrapped by being lured into a house 
or any plaoe of confinement ; all crea- 
tures are entangled by nets, or that 
which confines the limbs and prevents 
them from moving forward. 

This lion (the literary lion) has a particular way 
of imitating the sound of the creuturo he would 
insnare. Addison. 

As one who long in thickets and in brakes . 
Entangled, winds now tins wiiy and now that. 

His devious ooiirHu nucortain, seeking home. 

So I, designing other themes, and called 
To ndom ti>e Sofa with eulogiutii due. 

Have rambled wide. Cowpxa. 

TItough tho new-dawning year in its advance 
With liuiie’s gay promise may entrap Ihu miyd. 

Let memory give one retrospective glance. 

Cumberland. 

In the moral sense, men are said to 
bo insnared by their own passions and 
the allurements of pleasure into a course 
of vice which deprives them of the use 
of their faculties, and makes them vir- 
tually captives ; they are entangled by 
their errors and imprudencies in diffi- 
culties which interfere with their moral 
freedom, and prevent them from acting. 
They are inveigled by the artifices of 
others, when the consequences of their 
own actions are shut out from their 
view, and they are made to walk like 
blind men. 

Her flaxen haire, insnaring all lieholders, 

Shu next permits to waive about her shoulders. 

ISUOWNK. 

Some men weave their sophistry till their own 
reason is entangled. Johnson. 

Why the inveigling of a woman before she is 
come to years of discretion should not be as criminal 
as the seducing her before she is ten years old. 1 am 
at a loss to comprehend. Addison. 

INSOLVENCY, FAILURE, BANK- 
RUPTCY. 

INSOLVENCY, from insolvo not 
to pay, signifies the state of not paying, 
or not being able to pay. FAILURE, 
V. Failure. BANKRUPTCY, from 
the two words banka rupta, signifies a 
broken bank. « 

All these terms are in particular use 
in the mercantile world, but arot'not ex 
eluded also from ..general application. 
Insolvency is a state ; failure, an act 
fiowing^out of that state; and hank^^ 
ruptcy ameifect of that act. Insolvency 
is a condition of not being able to pay 
one's debts; failure is a cessation of 
2 I. 
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business, from the want of means to 
carry it on ; and bankruptcy is a 
legal surrender of all one's remaining 
good^ into the hands of one's creditors, 
in consequence of a real or supposed in- 
solvency. These terms are seldom 
confined to one person, or description of 
persons. As an incapacity to pay debts 
is very frequent among others besides 
men of business, insolvency is said of 
any such persons; a gentleman may 
die in a state of insolvency who does 
not leave effects sufficient to cover all 
demands. Although failure is here 
specifically taken for a failure in bu> 
siness, yet there may be 2^ failure in 
one particular undertaking without any 
direct insolvency : a failure may like- 
wise only imply a temporary failure in 
payrdent, or it may imply an entire 
failure of the concern. As a bank- 
ruptcy is a legal transaction, which 
entirely dissolves the firm under which 
any business is conducted, it neces- 
sarily implies n failure in the full extent 
of the term ; yet it does not necessarily 
imply an insolvency; for some men may, 
in consequence of a temporary ./afVeire, 
be led to commit an act of bankruptcy^ 
who are afterwards enabled to give a 
full dividend to all their creditors. 

Hy an act of all pergons who are in too 

low a way uriloaling to bo bankruptii, or not in a 
mercantilf state of liCe, are (liscliar|;od from all suits 
and imprisonments, by deliverinjj up all their e.st.ito 
and cflects. Ui.ACKsTONii. 

The greater the whole quantity of trade, the 
greater uf course must bo tlio positive iminhor of 
\ilarc$, wbilo tlio uggrognte success is still in the 
same propurlioii. Hvukk. 

That hiinhruptrp. the very apprehension of which 
is one of the i.nuscs assigned for the full of the nio 
narchy, was the capital on wliich the French reiiiib' 
lick opened her traffic witli the world. Dukkk. 

INSPECTION, SUPERINTENDANCY, 
OVERSIGHT. 

Thk office of looking into the conduct 
of others is expressed by the two first 
terms; but INSPECTION compre- 
hends little more than the preservation 
of goodorder; SUPERINTENDANCE 
includes the arrangement of the whole. 
The monitor of a school has the inspe. 
tion of the conduct of his schoolfellows, 
hut the master has the superintendance 
of the school. The- officers of an army 
inspect the men, to see that they ob- 
serve all the rules that have been laid 
down to them; a general or superior 
officer has the superintefidance of any 
military operation. Fidelity is pecu- 


liarly wanted in an inspector, judgment 
and experience in a superintendanU 
Inspection is said of things as well as 
persons; OVERSIGHT only of per- 
sons : one has the inspection of hooks 
in order to ascertain their accuracy ; 
one has the oversight of persons to 
prevent irregularity : there is an in- 
spector of the customs, and an overseer 
of the poor. 

This author proposes th.it there should be eX' 
aminers appointed to inspect the genius of every 
purlicular boy. Uttdoell. 

When female minds are embittered by age or soli- 
tude, their malignity is generally exerted in a spite- 
ful superintendance uf tiillcs. Johnson. 

So great was his cure, that he trusted no man 
without his immediate overshjhf; yet he acted all 
things with conitium council and consent, sucli was 
his wariness and prudence. Clarendon. 


INSTANT, MOMENT. 

INSTANT, fi'om insto to stand over, 
signifies the point of time that stands 
over us, or, as it were, over our heads. 
MOMENT, from the Latin momentum, 
signifies properly movement, but is here 
taken for the small particle of time in 
which any movement is made. 

Instant is always taken for the time 
present ; moment is taken generally for 
cither past, present, or future. A du- 
tiful child comes the instant he is 
called ; a prudent person embraces the 
favorable moment. When they are 
both taken for the present time, instant 
expresses a much shorter space than 
moment ; when we desire a person to do 
a thing this instant, it requires haste : 
if wc desire him to do it this moment, it 
only admits of no delay. Instantaneous 
relief is necessary on some occasions to 
preserve life ; a momenfs thought will 
furnish a ready wit with a suitable 
reply. 

Sonic circiimstancea of misery are so powerfully 
ridiculous, that neither kindness nor duty cun with- 
stand them ; they force the friend, the dependant, or 
the child, to give way tu instantaneous motions of 
merriment. JoRMtoir. 

I cun easily overlook any present momentary sor- 
row, when 1 reflect that it is in my power tn be happy 
a thousand years hence. Bkrkcley. 


TO INSTITUTE, ESTABLISH, FOUND, 
ERECT. 

To IN STITUTE, in Latin insti tutus, 
participle of instiiuo, from in eiidsiatuo 
to place or appoint, signifying to dispose 
or ilx for a s]^ific end, is to form ac- 
cording to a certain plan; to ESTA- 
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BLISH (v. To fix) is to fix in a certain 
position what has been formed; to 
FOUND (17. To found) is to lay the 
foundation of anything ; to ERECT («;. 
To build) is to make erect. Laws, 
communities, and particular orders, arc 
instituted; schools, colleges, and various 
societies, are established : in the former 
case something new is supposed to be 
framed ; in the latter case it is supposed 
only to have a certain situation assigned 
to it. The order of the Jesuits was 
instituted by Ignatius de Loyola; 
schools were established by Alfred the 
Great, in various parts of his dominions. 
The act of instituting comprehends 
design and method ; that of establishing 
includes the idea of authority. The 
inquisition was instituted in the time of 
Ferdinand ; the Church of England is 
established by authority. To institute 
is always the immediate act of some 
agent; to establish is sometimes the 
effect of circumstances. Men of public 
spirit institute that which is fur the 
public good ; a communication or trade 
between certain places becomes esta-^ 
blished in course of time. An institu- 
tion is properly of a public nature, but 
establishments are as often private: 
there are charitable and literary insti- 
tutions, but domestic establishments. 

The leap years were fixod to their due times ac- 
cording to J ulius Goesar’s imtitalion. Pkidraux. 

Tlie Firench have outdone us in tliese particulars 
by the establishment of a society fur the invention 
of proper ituci-iptions (for tiieir medaU). Addison. 

To found is a species of instituting 
which borrows its figurative meaning 
from the nature of buildings, and is ap- 
plicable to that which is formed after 
the manner of a building; a public 
school is founded when its pecuniary 
resources are formed into a fund or 
foundation. To erect is a species of 
founding, for it expresses in fact a 
leading particular in the act of found- 
ing : nothing can bo founded without 
being erected; although some things 
may be erected without being expressly 
founded in the natural sense ; a house 
is both founded and erected; a monu- 
ment is erected but not founded; so in 
the figurative sense, a college ih founded 
and consequently erected : but a tribu- 
nal is erected, but wot founded. 

After the flood which depopulated AtUea, it ie ge* 
anally tuppoeed no king reigned over it till the time 
»f Ceerops, Wus founder of Atnen<i. Combcblavd. 

Prince* as well as private persons have erected 
eolleges,and assigned liberal endowments to students 
and profipssurs. BeRxxr.RT. 


INSTRUMENT, TOOL. 

INSTRUMENT, in Latin instru- 
mentum, from instruo, signifies the 
thing by which an effect is produced. 
TO(3l comes probably from toil, sig- 
nifying the thing with which ono toils. 
These terms are both employed to ex- 
press the means of producing an end ; 
they differ principally in this, that the 
former is used mostly in a good sense, 
tho latter only in a bad sense, for per- 
sons. Individuals in high stations arc 
often the instruments in bringing about 
great changes in nations ; spies and in- 
formers are the worthless tools of go- 
vernment. 

IVvotion hi) 8 often been found a powerful instru- 
ment in humauif ing the manners of men. Blair. 

Pf)or York I the harmless tool of others* huto 
He sues for pardon, and repents too lute. SwiVT 

INSURRECTION, SEDITION, REBEL- 
LION, REVOLT. 

INSURRECTION, from snrgo to 
rise up, signifies rising up against any 
power that is. SEDlTKjN, in Latin 
seditio, compounded of se and ilio, sig- 
nifies a going apart, that is, the people 
going apart from the govornniont. 
REBELLION, in Latin rebellio, from 
rebello, signifies turning upon or 
against, in a hostile manner, that to 
which one has been before hound. 
REVOLT, in French revolter, is most 
probably compounded of re and volter, 
from volvo to roll, signifying to roll or 
turn back from, to turn against that to 
which one has been bound. 

The term insurrection is general ; it 
is used in a good or bad sense, accord- 
ing to tlio nature of the power against 
which one rises up: sedition and 
bellion arc more specific ; they are 
always taken in the bad sense of unal- 
lowed opposition to lawful authority. 
There may be an insurrection against 
usurped power, which is always justifi- 
able; but sedition and rebellion are 
levelled against power universally ac- 
knowledged to be legitimate. Insur- 
rection is always open ; it is a rising up 
of many in a mass; but it does not 
imply any concerted, or any specifically 
active measure : a united spirit of oppo- 
sition, as the moving cause, is all that is 
comprehended in tne meaning of the 
term : sedition is either secret or open, 
according to circumstances ; in popular 
governments it will be open and de 
2 L 2 
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termined ; in monarchical governmenta 
it ii secretly organized : rebellion is the 
con^mmation of sedition ; the scheme 
of opposition which has been digested in 
secijecy breaks out into open hostilities, 
and) becomes rebellion. Insurrections 
maV be made by nations against a 
foreign dominion, or by subjects against 
their government : sedition and rebel- 
lion are carried on by subjects only 
against tlieir government. 

Elizabeth enjoyed a wonderful calm (excepting 
some short giutrt oftnv ufTerh'on at the beginning) for 
near upon fort> flve years together. IIuwet.l. 

When the Roman people began to bring in ple- 
beians to ttie office of chieiest power and dignity, then 
began those seditions wliich so lung lUstempered, and 
at length ruined, the state. Tkmpi.e. 

If that rebellion 

Came yko itself, in base and abject runts. 

You reverend father, and these iiulile lords, 

Had nut been hero to dress the ugly forms 
Of base and bloody insurrectioa. Suakspeark. 

Revolt, like rebellion, signifies origi- 
nally a warring or turning against the 
power to which one has been subject ; 
but revolt is mostly taken either in an 
indifferent or a good sense for resisting 
a foreign dominion which has been im- 
posed by force of arms. 

He was greatly strengthened, and the enemy as 
much enfeebled by daily revolts. Rai.eoh. 

Rebel and revolt may he figuratively 
applied to the powers of the mind when 
opposed to each other: the will rebels 
against the reason. 

Oiir self-love is ever ready to revolt from our 
better Judgement, and join the enemy within. 

Steele. 

Thus conscience pleads her cause within the breast, 
Tliough long rebelled against, not yet suppress’d. 

COWPER. 

INTELLECT, GENIUS, TALENT. 

* INTELLECT, in Latin intellect tis^ 
from intelligo to understand, signifies 
the gift of understanding, as opposed to 
mere instinct or impulse. GENIUS, 
in Latin genius, from gigno to be bom, 
signifies that which is peculiarly born 
with us. TALENT, v. Faculty, 
Intellect is here the generic termj: 
and includes in its meaning that of the 
two other terms ; there cannot be ge^ 
nius and talent without intellect, but 
there may be intellect without any ex- 
press genius or talent. Intellect is the 
intellectual power improved and ex- 
alted by cultivation and exercise ; in this 
sense we speak of a man of intellect, or 
a work that displays great intellect; 
genius is the particular bent of the tn- 


tellect which is born with a man, as a 
genius for poeti^, painting, music, &c. ; 
talent is a particular mode of intellect 
which qualifies its possessor to do some 
things better than others, as a talent for 
learning languages, a talent for the 
stage, &c. 

There was a select set, supposed to be distinguish- 
ed by superiority of intellects, who alw'ays passed 
the evening together. Johnson. 

Thumsou thinks in a peculiar train, and always 
thinks as a man of genius, Johnson. 

It is commonly thought that the sagacity of those 
fathers (the Jesuits) in discovering the talent of a 
young student has nut a little contributed to tha 
figure which their order has made in the world. 

Budoel) 


INTENT, INTENSE. 

INTENT and INTENSE are both 
derived from the verb to intend, signi- 
fying to stretch towards a point, or to a 
great degree : tha former is said only of 
the person or mind ; the latter qualifies 
things in general: a person is intent 
when his mind is on the stretch towards 
an object ; his application is intense 
when his mind is for a continuance 
closely fixed on certain objects ; cold is 
intense when it seems to be wound up 
to its highest pitch. 

There is an evil spirit continually active and in- 
tent lo seduce. Sovth. 

Mutual 'favours naturally beget an intense af- 
fection in generous minds. Spectator. 

TO INTERCEDE, INTERPOSE, MEDI- 
ATE, INTERFERE, INTERMEDDLE. 

INTERCEDE signifies literally going 
between; INTERPOSE, placing one's 
self between ; MEDIATE, coming in 
the middle; INTERFERE, setting 
one’s self between ; and INTERMED- 
DLE, meddling or mixing among. 

One intercedes between parties that 
are unequal; one interposes between 
parties that are equal : one intercedes in 
favor of that party which is threatened 
with punishment; one interposes be- 
tween parties that threaten each other 
with evil : we intercede with the parent 
in favor of the child who has offended, 
in order to obtain pardon for him ; one 
interposes between two friends who are 
disputing, to prevent them from going to 
extremities. One intercedes by means 
of persuasion ; it is an act of courtesy or 
kindness in the interceded party to com- 
ply ; one interposes by an exercise of 
authority ; it is a matter of propriety or 
necessity in the parties to conform. 
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The favorite of a monarch inteiKcdes in 
behalf of some criminal, that his pu- 
nishment may be mitigated; the ma- 
gistrates interpose with their authority, 
to prevent the broils of the disorderly 
from coming to serious acts of violence. 

Virgil recovered his estate by M>eccnp.s* inter- 
cession. Dryden. 

Those few you see escap'd the storm, and /ear. 
Unless you interpose, a' shipwreck here. Drtoem. 

To intercede and interpose are em- 
ployed on the highest and lowest occa- 
sions ; to mediate is never employed but 
in matters of the greatest moment. As 
earthly offenders we require the hiter- 
cession of a fellow mortal ; as offenders 
against the God of heaven, we require 
the intercession of a Divine Being : with- 
out the timely interposition of a superior 
trifling disputes may grow into bloody 
quarrels; without the interposition of 
Divine Providence, we cannot conceive 
of anything important as taking place : 
to settle the affairs of nations, mediators 
may afford a salutary assistance; to 
bring about the redemption of a lost 
world, the Son of God condescended to 
bo Mediator. 

It is pt^nemlly belter (in negocinting) to deni by 
speech tlmu by letter, and by the mediation of a 
third tliuu tiy a mnu's self. lUooN. 

All these acts arc performed for the 
good of others ; but interfere and inter- 
meddle are of a different description: 
one may interfere for the good of others, 
or to gratify one’s self; one never inter- 
meddles but for selfish purposes: the 
three first terras are, therefore, always 
used in a good sense ; the fourth in a 
good or bad sense, according to circum- 
stances ; the last always in a bad sense. 

Heligion interferes not with any rational plea- 
sure. South. 

The sight intermeddles not with tliat which af- 
fects the smell. South. 

INTERCHANGE, EXCHANGE, RECI- 
PROCITY. 

INTERCHANGE is a frequent and 
mutual exchange (v. Change ) ; EX- 
CHANGE consists of one act only; 
an interchange consists of many acts : 
an interchange is used only in the moral 
sense ; exchange is used mostly in the 
proper sense : an interchange of civili- 
ties keeps alive good will ; an exchange 
of commodities is a convenient mode of 
trade. 

Kindness is presen'ed by a constant interchange 
of pleasures. Johnson. 

Tlie wholo eoone of nature is a groat exchange, 

South. 


Interchange is an act; RECIPRO- 
CITY is an abstract property : by an 
interchange of sentiment, friendships 
are engendered ; the reciprocity\>i good 
services is what i^enders them doubly 
acceptable to those who do them, and to 
those who receive them. 

That is the happiest conversation, where there is 
no competition, no vanity, but a <alm, quiet inter- 
change of sentiment. Johnson. 

The services of the poor, and the protection of the 
rich, become reciprocally necessary. * Bi.air. 

INTERCOURSE, COMMUNICATION, 
CONNEXION, COMMERCE. 

INTERCOURSE, in Latin inter- 
cursus, signifies literally a running 
between. COMMUNICATION, v. To 
communicate. CONNEXION,, v. To 
connect. COMMERCE, from com^ aud 
merces merchandise, signifies literally 
an exchange of merchandise, and ge- 
nerally an interchange. 

Intercourse and commerce subsist 
only between persons; communication 
and connexion between persons and 
things. An intercourse with persons 
may bo carried on in various forms ; 
either by an interchange of civilities, 
which is a friendly intercourse ; an ex- 
change of commodities, which is a com- 
mercial intercourse ; or an exchange of 
words, which is a verbal and partial 
intercourse : a communication^ in this 
sense, is a species of intercourse ; 
namely, that which consists in the com- 
munication of one’s thoughts to another, 
which may subsist between man and 
man, or between man and his Maker. 

The world it m/iintaiued by intercourse. South. 

How happy is an intellectual being, who, by 
prayer and meditation, opeiiH this communication be- 
tween God and his own soul. Addison. 

A connexion consists of a permanent 
intercourse; since one who has a re- 
gular intercourse for purposes of trade 
with another is said to have a connexion 
with him, or to stand in connexion with 
him. There may, therefore, he a partial 
intercourse or communication where 
there is no connexion^ nothing to bind 
"or link the parties to each other ; but 
there cannot be a connexion which is 
not kept up by continual intercouree, 

A very material part of our happiness or misery 
arises from tlie connexions we have with those 
around us. Bf.AiR. 

The commerce is a species of general 
but close intercourse; it may consist 
either of frequent meeting and regular 
CO operation, or in cohabitation : in this 
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sense wo speak of the commerce of men 
one with another, or the commerce of 
man ai}d wife, of parents and children, 
and the like. 

I shoiilrl venture to cull pulitcness botiex’olenoo in 
*riflc8, or the preference of othern to otirselve^, m 
little, daily, and hourly occurrences in the commerce 
of life. Chatham. 

As it respects things, communication 
is said of places in the proper sense; 
connexion js used for things in the 

n er or improper sense : there is said 
e a communication between two 
rooms when there is a passage open from 
one to the other ; one house has a cenf 
nexion with another when there is a 
common passage or thoroughfare to 
them : a communication is kept up be- 
tween two countries by means of regular 
or irregular conveyances ; a connexion 
subsists between two towns when the 
inhabitants trade with each other, inter- 
marry, and the like. 

I suggested the probability of a subterraneous 
communicalioiti betwixt this and the flume Fraddo. 

Uryi>one. 

Vrovhlcnce, in its economv, regards the whole 
system of time and things togelner, so that we cannot 
discover the beautiful connexions between incidents 
which lie widely separated iu time. Addison. 

INTEREST, CONCERN. 

The interest (from the Latin 
interesse to be amongst, or have a part 
or a share in a thing) is more compre- 
hensive than CONCERN (f. Affair). 
We have an interest in whatever touches 
or comes near to our feelings or our 
external circumstances ; we have a con- 
cern in that which demands our atten- 
tion. Interest is that which is agreeable ; 
it consists of either profit, advantage, 
gain, or amusement ; it binds us to an 
object, and makes us think of it : concern^ 
bn the other hand, is something invo- 
luntary or painful ; wo have a concern 
in that which wo arc obliged to look to, 
which wo are bound to from the fear of 
losing or of suffering. It is the interest 
of every man to cultivate a religious 
temper ; it is the concern of all to be on 
their guard against temptation. 

'Jlieir interest no priest nor sorcerer 

Forgets. ^ Denham. 

And could the marble rocks but know. 

They'd strive to find some secret way unknown. 
Maiigre the senseless nature of llie stone. 

Their pity and concern to show. Pomshet. 

INTERMEDIATE, INTERVENING, 

INTERMEDIATE signifies being 
in the midst, between two objects; 


INTERVENING signifies coming be- 
tween : the former is applicable to space 
and time ; the latter either to time or 
circumstances. The intermediate time 
between the commencement and the 
termination of a truce is occupied with 
preparations for the renewal of hos- 
tilities ; intervening circumstances some- 
times change the views of the belligerent 
parties, and dispose their minds to 
peace. 

A right opinion Is that which connects truth by the 
shortest tram of intermediate projiositions. Johnson. 

ILardly would any transient gleams of intervening 
joy be able to force its way through the clouds, if 
the successive scenes of distress through \«hich we 
are to pass wore laid before our view. Blair. 

INTERVAL, RESPITE. 

INTERVAL, in Latin intervaUum, 
signifies literally the space between the 
stakes which formed a Roman intrench- 
ment ; and, by an extended application, 
it signifies any space. RESPITE is 
probably contracted from respirit, a 
breathing again. 

Every respite requires an interiml , 
but there are many intervals where 
there is no respite. The term interval 
respects time only ; respite includes the 
idea of ceasing from action for a time ; 
intervals of ease are a respite to one 
who is oppressed with labour ; the in- 
terval which is sometimes granted to a 
criminal before his execution is in the 
properest sense a respite. 

Any uncommon exertion of Rtrcngth, or peraever- 
anco in labour, is succeeded by a long interval of 
languor. Juunron 

Give me leave to allow myself no respite from 
labour. Speotatob. 


INTERVENTION, INTERPOSITION. 

The INTERVENTION, from inter 
between, and venio to come, is said of 
inanimate objects; the INTERPOSI- 
TION, from inter between, and pono to 
place, is said only of rational agents, 
llie light of the moon is obstructed 1w 
the intervention of the clouds ; the life 
of an individual is preserved by the 
interposition of a superior : human life 
is so full of contingencies, that when wo 
have formed our projects we can never 
say what may intervene to prevent their 
execution ; when a man is engaged in 
an unequal combat, he has no chance 
of escaping but by the timely intef^josu 
Hon of one who is able to rescue him. 
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Reflect also on the calamitous iaterventior* of 
picture cleaners (to originals). . Barry. 

Death ready stands to interpose his dart. M iltoh. 

INTOXICATION, DRUNKENNESS, 
INFATUATION. 

INTOXICATION, from the Latin 
toxicum a poison, signifies the slate of 
being imbued with a poison. DRUNK- 
ENNESS signifies the state of having 
drunk over much. INFATUATION, 
froin fatuus foolish, signifies making 
foolish, or the state of being made foolish. 

Intoxication and drunkenness are 
used either in the proper or the im- 
proper sense; infatuation in the im- 
proper sense only ; intoxication is a 
general stale ; drunhennesa a particular 
state : intoxication may be produced by 
various causes; drunkenness is pro- 
duced only by an immoderate indulgence 
in some intoxicating^ liquor : a person 
may be intoxicated by the smell of 
strong liquors, or by vapours which 
produce a similar effect; he becomes 
drunken by the drinking of wine or 
other spirits. In the improper sense, a 
deprivation of one's reasoning faculties 
is the common idea in the signification 
of all these terras : intoxication and 
drunkenness spring frofn the intempe- 
rate state of the feelings ; infatuation 
springs from the ascendancy of the 
passions over the reasoning powers : a 
person is intoxicated with success, 
drunk with joy, and infatuated by an 
excess of vanity, or an imiieluosity of 
character. 

This plan of empire wan not taken up in the first 
intoxicathn of unexpected success. Burke. 

Passion is tlio drunhennest of the mind. South. 

A sure destruction impends oYer those infatuated 
in-iticcs, who, iu the conflict with tliis new niid un- 
heard-of power, proceed as if they were enKiigcd in a 
war that bore u resemblance to their former contests. 

Burke. 

INTRINSIC, REAL, GENUINE, 
NATIVE. 

INTRINSIC, in Latin intrinseem^ 
signifies on the inside, that is, lying in 
the thing itself. REAL, from the Latin 
res, signifies belonging to the very thing. 
GENUINE, in Latin genuinus from 
geno or gigno to bring forth, signifies 
actually brought forth, or springing out 
of a thing. NATIVE, in Latin nativus 
and natus born, signifies actually bornj 
or arising from a thing. 

The value of a thing is either intrinsic 
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or real : but tlie intrinsic value is said 
in regard to its extrinsic value ; the real 
value in regard to the artificial : the in- 
trinsic value of a book is that which it 
will fetch when sold in a regular v'ay, 
in opposition to the extrinsic value, as 
being the gift of a friend, a particular 
edition, or a particular type: the real 
value of a book, in the proper sense, lies 
in the fineness of the paper, and the 
costliness of its binding; and, in the 
improper sense, it lies in the excellence 
of its contents, in opposition to the arti- 
ficial value which it acquires in the 
minds of bibliomaniacs from being a 
scarce edition. 

Men, however distinguished by external nocidento 
ur intrinsic iiualities, have all tite same wants, the 
same puitis, and, as far us tlie senses are conNulied, 
the bumu pleasures. Johnson. 

You Iiuve settled, by an economy ns perverted as 
the jioUcy, two establishmeutiH of government, one 
real, the other fictitious. Buukk. 

The worth of a man is either genume 
or native : the genuine worth of a man 
lies in the excellence of his moral cha- 
racter, as opposed to liis adventitious 
worth, which he acquires from the pos- 
session of wealth, power, and dignity : 
his native worth is that w'hich is inborn 
in him, and natural, in opposition to tlie 
meretricious and borrowed worth which 
ho may derive from his situation, his 
talent, or his efibrts to please. 

Ills genuine and less guilty wealth t’ explnru. 

Search not his bottom, but survey his sliure. 

Dkniiam. 

How lovely does the human mind appe.ir in its 
native purity. ICaei. ur Chatham. 

TO INTRODUCE, PUKSENT. 

To INTRODUCE, from the Latin 
introduco, signifies literally to bring 
within or into any place; to PRESENT 
(V. To give) signifies to bring into fTio 
presence of. As they respect persons, 
the former passes between equals, the 
latter only among persons of rank and 
power ; one literary man is introduced 
to another by means of a common friend ; 
he is presented at court by means of a 
nobleman. 

On each side of tho gate was a leiser entrance, 
through which the persons either of gods or men 
were introduced. Potter 

The good old man leaned from liis throne, and 
afu*r he had embraced him, pretented him to his 
daughter, which caused a general acclamation. 

AnniMiH. 

As these terms respect things, we say 
that subjects are introduced in the course 
of conversation ; men’s particular views 
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upon certain subjects are presented to 
the notice of others through the medium 
of publication. 

The endeavours of freethinkers tend only to intro- 
duce slavery and error amon}' men. Bkbkelky. 

Now every leaf, and every moving breath. 

Presents a fuo, and every foe a death. Denbam. 


TO INTRUDE, OBTRUDE. 

To INTRUDE is to thrust one’s self 
into a place ; to OBTRUDE is to thrust 
one’s self in the way. It is intrusion to 
go into any society unasked and unde- 
sired ; it is obtruding to put one’s self 
in the way of another by joining the 
company and taking a part in the con- 
versation without invitation or consent. 

An intruder is unwelcome because 
his company is not at all desired, but an 
obtruder may be no further unwelcome 
than as he occasions an interruption or 
disturbance. 

Where mouldering abbey walls overhang the glade. 
And oaks coeval spread a mournful shade. 

The aereaining nations, hovering in mid air, 

l.oudly rewuii the stranger’s freedom there j 

And seem to warn him never to r«*peat 

Ills bold intrusion on their dark retreat. Cowpm. 

Artibts are sometimes ready to talk to an inci- 
dental enquirer as they do to one another, and to 
make their knowledge ridiculous by injudicious ob- 
trusion. Johnson. 

In the moral application they preserve 
the same distinction. Thoughts intrude 
sometimes on the mind which we wish 
to banish ; unpleasant thoughts obtrude 
themselves to the exclusion or interrup- 
tion of those we wish to retain. 

The intrusion of scruples, and the recollection of 
better notions, will not suffer some to live contented 
with their own oouduct. Johnson. 

You gain at least, what is no small advantage, 
security from those iroublcsomo and wearisome dis- 
contents which are always obtruding themselves 
uiion a mind vacant, unemployed, and undetermined. 

Johnson. 


INTRUDER, INTERLOPER. 

An intruder (t?. To intrude) 
thrusts himself in : an INTERLOPER, 
from the German laufen to run, runs 
in between and takes his station. The 
intruder therefore is only for a short 
space of time, and in an unimportant 
degree; but the interloper abridges 
another of his essential rights and for a 
permanency. A man is an intruder 
who is an unbidden ^uest at the table 
of another : he is an interloper when he 
joins any society in such manner as to 
obtain its privileges* without sharing its 
burdens. Intrwkrs are always onen- 


sive in the domestic circle : interlopers 
in trade are always regarded with an 
evil eye. 

I would not have you to offer it to the doctor, as 
eminent physicians do not love intruders, Johnson. 

Some proposed to vest the trade to America in 
exclusive companies, which interest would render the 
most vigilant guardians of tlie Spanish commerce, 
against the encroachments of interlopers. 

Robertson 


INVALID, PATIENT. 

INVALID, in Latin invalidus, sig- 
nifies literally one not strong 'or in good 
health ; PATIENT, from the Latin 
patiens suffering, signiiles one suffering 
under disease. Invalid is a general, 
and patient a particular term ; a person 
may he an invalid without being a pa- 
tient : he may be a patient without 
being an invalid. An invalid is so de- 
nominated from his wanting his ordinary 
share of health aiid strength ; but the 
patient is one who is labouring under 
some bodily suffering. Old soldiers are 
called invalids who are no longer able 
to bear the fatigues of warfare: but 
they are not necessarily patients. He 
who is under the surgeon’s hands for 
any wound is a patient^ but not neces- 
sarily an invalid, 

INVASION, INCURSION, IRRUPTION, 
INROAD. 

The idea of making a forcible en- 
trance into a foreign territory is common 
to all these terms. INVASION, from 
vado to go, expresses merely this ge- 
neral idea, without any particular quali- 
fication : INCURSION, from curro to 
run, signifies a hasty and sudden inva- 
sion: IRRUPTION, from rumpo to 
break, signifies a particularly violent 
invasion; INROAD, from in and road, 
signifying the making a road or way 
for one's self, implies the going further 
into a country and making a longer stay 
than by ah incursion. Invasion is said 
of that which passes in distant lands ; 
Alexander invaded India; Hannibal 
crossed the Alps, and made an invasion 
into Italy : incursion is said of neigti- 
bouring states; the borderers on each 
side the Tweed used to make frequent 
incursions into England or Scotland. 

Xerxes invaded their territory (as some say) with 
seventeen hundred thousand men. Potter. 

They firequently made incursions into countries 
which they spoiled and depopitlaled, and if their 
force was ewat enough, drove out the inhabitants 
and compeUed them to seek new seats. 1 \»ttxr. 
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Invasion is the act of a regular army ; 
it is a systematic military movement : 
irruption and inroad are the irregular 
movements of bodies of men ; the former 
is applied particularly to uncultivated 
nations, and the latter, like incursion^ 
to neighbouring states : the Goths and 
Vandals made irruptions into Europe; 
the Scotch and English used to make 
inroads upon each other. 

The nntions of iho Ausoniau shore 

Shall hear the dreadful lumom from afar 

Of arm’d inotision, and embrace the war. Drydbn. 

The study of anciont liti'rature was interrupted in 
Kuroi>e, by the irruption of the northern nations. 

Johnson. 

From Sgcdlund wi* have had, in former times, some 
alarms and inroads into the northern parts of this 
kingdom. Dacon. 

These words preserve the same dis- 
tinction in their figurative application. 
Invade signifies a hostile attack, and 
may be applied to physical objects. 

F.ir off wo hear the waves, which surly sound, 

Inmdo the rucks ; the rucks their groans rebound. 

Duydkn. 

Or to spiritual objects ; as to invade 
one’s peace of mind, prisileges, &c. 

Kneourtiged with success he invades the tmninee 
of philusupliy. llRYUfcN. 

Inroad denotes the progress of what 
is bad into any body ; as the inroads of 
disease into the constitution, into the 
mind. 

Rest and labour equally perceive their reign of 
short duration uiid uncertuin tenure, and tlu-ir em- 
pire liable io inroads ftom those who are alike ene- 
mies to both. Johnson. 

Incursion and irruption are applied 
to what cither runs or breaks into. 

SinK of daily incursion, or such as human flrailty is 
unavoidably liable to. South. 

1 refrain too suddenly 
To utter what will come at last too soon, 

Lest evil tidings, with too sudden un irruption. 
Hitting thy aged ear, should pierce too deep. 

Milton. 

TO INVENT, FEIGN, FRAME, FABRI- 
CATE;, FORGE. 

All these terms are employed to ex- 
press the production of something out 
of the mind, by means of its own efforts. 
To INVENT (v. To contrive) is the 
general terra; the other terms imply 
modes of invention under different cir- 
cumstances. To invent, as distinguished 
from the rest, is busied in creating new 
forms, either by means of the imagina- 
tion or the rettective powers, it forms 
combinations either purely spiritual, or 
those which are mechanical and phy- 


sical: the poet invents imagery; the 
philosopher invents mathematical pro- 
blems or mechanical instruments. 

Pythagoras invented the forty-seventh proposition 
of the llrst book of Euclid. Uautklet. 

Invent is used for the production of 
new forms to real objects, or for the 
creation of unreal objects ; to FEIGN 
(v. To feign) is used for the creation of 
unreal objects, or such as have no ex- 
istence but in the mind : a play or a 
story is invented from what passes in 
the world ; Mahomet’s religion consists 
of nothing but inventions: the Hea- 
then poets feigned all the tales and 
fables which constitute the mythology 
or history of their deities. To FRAME, 
that is to make according to a frame, is 
a species of invention which consists in 
the di.sposition as well as the combina- 
tion of objects. Thespis was the in- 
ventor oi tragedy: Psalmanazarymwf^i 
an entirely new language, which he 
pretended to be spoken on the island of 
Formosa; Solon framed a new set of 
laws for the city of Athens. 

If acrimony, slaDdor, and abuse 
(jive it a charge to blackeu aud traduce. 

Though Butler’s wit. Pope’s numbers, Prior’s cusp, 
Willi all that fancy ciiu inrent to plea-.e, 

Aduiii the polish'll periodi as they hill, 

Ooc madrigal of theirs is worth tlieui all. Cuwi'KK. 

Their savage eyps turn’d to a modest gnze 
By the sweet power ot music ; therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trues, stuuu.'ji, and 
floods. Shaksi’earr. 

Nature hutli fram'd strange fellows in her time. 

iSHAKSPKARR. 

To invent, feign, and frame are all 
occasionally employed in the ordinary 
concerns of life, and in a bad sense; 
fabricate is seldom and forge never 
used any otherwise. Invent is em- 
ployed as to that which is the fruit of 
one's own mind, and mostly contrarjr 
to the truth ; Xo feign is employed us to 
that which is unreal ; to frame is em- 
ployed as to that which rec^uires delibe- 
ration and arrangement; Xo fabricate 
and /or^e are employed as to that which 
is absolutely false, and requiring more 
or less exercise of the inventive power. 
A person invents a lie, and feigns sor- 
row ; invents an excuse, and feigns an 
attachment. A siory is invented, inas- 
much os it is new, and not before con- 
ceived by others, or occasioned by the 
suggestions of others ; it is framed, in- 
asmuch as it required to be duly dis- 
posed in all its parts, so as to be con- 
sistent ; it Vi fabricated, inasmuch as it 
runs in direct opposition to actual cir- 
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cumstances, and therefore has required 
the skill and labor of a workman; it 
is forged^ inasmuch as it seems by its 
utter falsehood and extravagance to 
have caused as much severe action in 
the brain as what is produced by the 
fire in a furnace ox forge. 

None can be supposed so utterly regardless of 
their own happiness as to expire in torniuut, and 
hazard their eternity, to support any fables and tn- 
venfivns of tlieir own, or any forgeries of their pre- 
decessors who hud presided in the same church. 

Addison. 

Not more aCTionted by avowed neglect 
Than by the mere disHemblai' sji/igncd respect. 

CoWVER. 

1 cannot deny but that it would bo easy for an 
impostor who was a letter in tlie name of 

St. Paul, to eullect these articles into one view. 

Paley. 

Uy their advice and her own wicked wit 
She there devis'd a w indrous wurke loframs. 

SPENSEA. 

As ehymists gold froin brass by Are would draw. 
Pretexts are into treason forg'd by law. Demua m. 


TO INVEST, ENDUE, OR ENDOW, 

To INVEST, from vestio, signifies 
to clothe in anything. ENDUE or 
ENDOW, from the J^atin induo, sig- 
nifies to put on anything. One is in- 
vested with that which is external : one 
is endued with that which is internal. 
We invest a person with an oflice or a 
dignity : a person is endued with good 
qualities. To invest is a real external 
action ; but to endue may be merely 
fictitious or mental. The king is in- 
vested with supreme authority ; a lover 
endues his mispress with every earthly 
perfection. Endow is but a variation of 
endue, and yet it seems to have acquired 
a distinct otUce : we may say that a 
person is endued or endowed with a 
good understanding; but as an act of 
^ the imagination endow is not to be sub- 
stituted for endue: for we do not say 
that it endows but endues things with 
properties. 

A itricl and efUcaciuus constitution, indeed, which 
invests the clmrch with no power at all, but where 
men will bo so civil as to obey it. South. 

As in the natural body, the eye does not speak, 
nor the tongue see | so neither in the spiritual, is 
every one endwd also with the gift and spirit of 
government. South, 


INVIDIOUS, ENVIOUS. 

INVIDIOUS, in Latin invidiosus, 
from invidia and invided not to look at, 
signifies looking at with an evil eye : 
ENVIOUS is literally only a variation 
of Invidious, in its common 


acceptation, signifies causing ill-will; 
envious signifies having ill-will. A 
task is invidious that puts one in the 
way of giving oifeuce ; a look is envious 
that is full of envy. Invidious qualifies 
the thing ; envious qualifies the temper 
of the mind. It is invidious for one 
author to be judge against another who 
has written on the same subject : a man 
is envious when the prospect of another's 
happiness gives him pain. 

Fur 1 speak what wisdom would conceal, 

Aud truths invidious to the great reveal. Pope 

They Diat desire to excel in too many matters out 
of levity and vain glory, are ever envious, UaCon. 

INVINCIDLE, UNCONQUERABLE, IN- 

supekablp:, insurmountable. 

INVINCIBLE signifies not to be 
vanquished (v. Tocoriquer): UNCON- 
QUERABLE not to be conquered ; 
INSUPERABLE not to be overcome: 
INSURMOUNlABLE not to be sur- 
mounted. Persons or things are in the 
strict sense invincible which can with- 
stand all force; but as in this sense 
nothing created can be termed invin- 
cible, the term is employed to express 
strongly whatever can withstand human 
force in general ; on this ground the 
Spaniards termed their Armada invin- 
cible. The qualities of the mind arc 
termed unconquerable when they are 
not to be gained over or brought under 
the control of one’s own reason, or the 
judgment of another: hence obstinacy 
is with propriety denominated uncon 
querable wliich will yield to no foreign 
infiuence. The particular disposition of 
the mind or turn of thinking is termed 
insuperable, inasmuch as it baflles our 
resolution or wishes to have it altered : 
an aversion is insuperable which no 
reasoning or endeavour on our own part 
can overcome. Things are denominated 
insurmountable, inasmuch as they bailie 
one’s skill or efforts to get over them, or 
put them out of one’s way : an obstacle 
is insurmountable which in the nature 
of things is irremovable. Some people 
have an insuperable antipathy to certain 
animals ; some persons are of so modest 
and timid a character, that the neces- 
sity of addressing strangers is with them 
an insuperable objection to using any 
endeavours for their own advancement ; 
the difficulties which Columbus had tc 
encounter in his discovery of the New 
World, would have appeared insur* 
mountable to any mind less determined 
and persevering. 
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The AmerlcAtis believed at first, that while die* , 
fished by the parental beams uf the sun. the Spaniards ' 
were invincible, Rubkrtson* 

The mind of an ungrateful person is unconquer- 
able by that which conquers all things else, even by 
love itself. South. 

To this literary word (metaphysics) I have an ta« 
iuperable aversion. Bbattik. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that while one is 
plagued with acquaintance at the corner of every 
street, real friends sliould be separated from each 
other by insurmountable burs. Gibbon. 

INWARD, INTERNAL, INNER, IN- 
TERIOR. 

INWARD signifies towards the side 
that is not absolutely within : INTER- 
NAL signifies positively within: IN- 
NER, as the comparative of inward^ 
signifies move inward; and INTE- 
RIOR, as the comparative of internal, 
signifies more internal. Inward is em- 
ployed more frequency to express a 
state than to qualify an object ; internal 
to qualify the objects : a thing is said to 
be turned inward which forms a part of 
the inside : it is said to be internal as 
one of its characteristics; inward, as 
denoting the position, is indefinite; 
anything that is in in the smallest de- 
gree is inward; thus what we take in 
the mouth is inward in distinction fi*om 
that which may be applied to the lips ; 
but that is properly internal which lies 
in the very frame and system of the 
body ; inner, which rises in degree on 
inward, is applicable to such bodies as 
admit of specific degrees of enclosure : 
thus the inner shell of a nut is that 
which is enclosed in the inward: so 
likewise interior is applicable to that 
which is capacious, and has many invo- 
lutions, as the interior coat of the in- 
testines. 

If we accurately observe the inward inovings and 
actings of the heart, we shall find that temptation 
wins upon it by very small gradations. South. 

It is not probable that the sons of ^sciilapins 
could be ignorant of anything which had at that time 
been discovered with respect to internal medicine. 

Jamks. 

And now against th* gate 
Of th' inner court, their growing force they bring. 

Dxnham. 

Spain has not been inattentive to the inferior go- 
vernment of her colonies. Robbrtbon. 

IRRATIONAL, FOOLISH, ABSURD, 
PREPOSTEROUS. 

IRRATIONAL, compounded of ir 
or in and ratio, signifies contrary to 
reason, and is employed to express the 


want of the faculty itself, or a defi- 
ciency in the exercise of this faculty. 
FOOLISH (t?. Folly) signifies the per- 
version of this faculty. ABSURD, 
from surdus deaf, signifies that to which 
one would turn a deaf ear. PREPOS- 
TEROUS, from prep before, and pout 
behind, signifies literally that side fore- 
most which is unnatural and contrary to 
common sense. 

Irrational is not so strong a term as 
foolish : it is applicable more frequently 
to the thing than to the person, to the 
principle than to the practice ; foolish, 
on the contrary, is commonly applicable 
to the person as well as the thing ; to 
the practi(;o rather than the principle. 
Scepticism is the most irrational thing 
that exists ; the human mind is formed 
to believe but not to doubt : he is of all 
men most foolish who stakes his eternal 
salvation on his own fancied superiority 
of intelligence and illumination. Fool- 
ish, absurd, and preposterous, riso in 
degree : a violation of common sense is 
implied by them all, but they vary ac- 
cording to the degree of violence which 
is done to the understanding '.foolish is 
applied to anything, however trivial, 
which in the smallest degree ofietids 
our understandings: the conduct of 
children is therefore often /bo/fVi, but 
not absurd and preposterous, which are 
said only of serious things that are 
opposed to our judgments : it is absurd 
for a man to persuade another to do that 
which he in like circumstances would 
object to do himself; it is preposterous 
for a man to expose himself to the ridi- 
cule of others, and then he angry with 
those who will not treat him respect- 
fully. 

The BcheineB of b’eathinkon are altogether irra- 
tianal and require the must extravagant crudultty 
embrace them. Addison. 

The same well-meaning gentleman took occasion 
at another time to bring togctiier such of his friends 
as were addicted to a foolish habitual custom o( 
swearing, iu order to show them the dbsuidity of 
the practice. Addison. 

Bat grant that those can conquer, these can cheat, 
'Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great. Popk 

By a prepiisterous desire of things in themselves 
indirferent, men forego the enjoyment of that hap 
piness which those things are instrumental to obtain. 

Bkrkki.jcy. 


IRREGULAR, DISORDERLY, INORDI- 
NATE;, INTEMPERATE. 

IRREGULAR, tliat is literally not 
regular, marks merely the absence of a 
good quality ; DISORDERLY, that is 
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literally out of orderi marks the pre- 
sence of a positively bad quality. What 
is irregular may be so from the nature 
of thti thing ; what is disorderly is ren- 
dered so ))y some external circumstance. 
Things are planted irregularly for 
want of design : the best troops are apt 
to be disorderly in a long march. Ir- 
regular and disorderly are taken in a 
moral as well as a natural sense : IN- 
ORDINATE, which signifies also put 
out of order, is employed only in the 
moral sense. What is irregular is con- 
trary to the rule that is established, or 
ought to bo ; what is disorderly is con- 
trary to the order that has existed; 
what is inordinate is contrary to the 
order that is prescribed; what is IN- 
TEMPERATE is contrary to the tem- 
per dr spirit that ought to be encouraged. 
Our habits will be irregular which are 
not conformable to the laws of social 
society ; our practices will be disorderly 
when we follow the blind impulse of 
passion ; our desires will be inordinate 
when they are not under the control of 
reason guided by religion; our indul- 
gences will be intemperate when we 
consult nothing but our appetites. 
Young people are apt to contract irre^ 
gular habits if not placed under the 
care of discreet and sober people, and 
made to conform to the regulations of 
domestic life: children are naturally 
prone to become disorderly^ if not per- 
petually under the eye of a master : it 
is the lot of human beings in all ages 
and stations to Iiave inordinate desires, 
which require a constant check so as to 
prevent intemperate conduct of any 
kind. 

Ill youth there is a certain irregularity and agita- 
tion by no means unbecoming. 

Melmoth'8 Letters or Flint. 

The minds of bad men are disorderly. Blair. 

Inordinate pussiona ore the great disturbers of 
life. Blair. 

Persuade but the covetous man not to deify hia 
nuiuey, iliu intempercUe man to abandon hit reveli, 
and 1 dare undertake all their ginnt'like objections 
ahail vanish. South. 


IRRELIGIOUS, PROFANE, IMPIOUS. 

As epithets to^rf|ignate the character 
of the' person, the^seera to rise in de- 
gree: IRREUfrilOUS is negative; 
PROFANE and 4MPIOUS are po- 
sitive; the latter being much stronger 
than the former. All men who are not 
positively actuated by principles of re- 
ligion are irreligious; profanity and 


impiety are, however, of a still more 
heinous nature ; they consist, not in the 
mere absence of regard for religion but 
in a positive contempt of it and open 
outrage against ‘its laws; the profane 
man treats what is sacred as if it were 
profane ; what a believer holds in reve- 
rence, and utters with awe, is pro- 
nounced with an air of indifference or 
levity, and as a matter of common dis- 
course by a profane man ; he knows no 
difference between sacred and profane, 
but as the former may he converted 
into a source of scandal towards others ; 
the impious man is directly opposed to 
the pious man; the former is filled 
with defiance and rebellion against his 
Maker, as the latter is with love and 
fear. 

An officer of ilio army in Homan catholic coun- 
tries would b(‘ afraid to puss for uu irreligious muii 
if he should be seen to go to bed without utTering 
up his devotions. , Addison. 

Fly, ye profane; if not, draw near with awe. 

Youno. 

When applied to things, the term 
irreligious seems to be somewhat more 
positively opposed to religion : an irre- 
ligious book is not merely one in which 
there is no religion, but that also which 
is detrimental to religion, such as scep- 
tical or licentious writings : the epithet 
profane in this case is not always a term 
of reproach, but is employed to dis- 
tinguish what is temporal from that 
which is expressly spiritual in its na- 
ture ; the history of nations is profane, 
as distinguished from the sacred his- 
tory contained in the Bible : the writ- 
ings of the heathens are altogether 
profane as distinguished from the moral 
writings of Christians, or the believers 
in Divine Revelation. On the other 
hand, when we speak of a prefane sen- 
timent, or a profane joke, profane lips, 
and the like, the sense is personal and 
reproachful; impious is never applied 
but to what is personal, and in the very 
worst sense; an impious thought, an 
impious wish, or an impious vow, are 
the fruits of an impious mind. 

In bis reasonings for the most part ne is flimsy 
and false, in his political writings factious, in what 
he calls his philosophical ones, irrel^iout and 
sceptical in the higiiest degree. Blair. 

Nothing is profane that servetli to holy things. 

Kalsob. 

Love’s great divinity rashly maintains 
Weak impious war with an Immortal God. 

OUMtsmiiAVD. 
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J. 

TO JANGLE, JAR, WRANGLE. 

A verbal contention is expressed by 
all these terms, but with various modi- 
fications: JANGLE seems to be an 
onomatopoeia, for it conveys by its own 
discordant sound an idea of the discord- 
ance which accompanies this kind of 
war of words ; JAR and war are, in all 
probability, but variations of each other, 
as also jansle and W RAN GLE. There 
is in jangling more of cross questions 
and perverse replies than direct differ- 
ences of opinion ; those jangle who are 
out of humour with each other ; there 
is more of discordant feeling and opposi- 
tion of opinion in jarring : those who 
have no good-will to each other will be 
sure to jar when they come in collision ; 
and those who indulge themselves in 
*arring will soon convert affection into 
ill-will. Married people may destroy 
the good humour of the company by 
janglingy but they destroy their do- 
mestic peace and felicity by jarring. 
To wrangle is technically what to 
jangle is morally : those who dispute by 
a verbal opposition only are said to 
wrangle ; and the disputers who engage 
in this scholastic exercise are termed 
wranglers; most disputations amount 
to little more than wrangling • 

Whore tlie judic.itoriea of the cluirch wore near an 
oquuliiy of tho nieu on both sides, there wore per. 
janglingt on both sides. Durnkt 

There is no jar or contest between tho different 
^ifts of the Spirit. South. 

Ponce, factious monster I born to vex tlie state. 

With wrangling talents form’d for foul debate. 

Pope. 

JEALOUSY, ENVY, SUSPICION. 

JEALOUSY, in French jalousie, 
Latin zelotypia, Greek KnKorvma, com- 
pounded of ^i)Xo£ and tvktw to strike or 
fill, signifies properly filled with a 
burning desire. EN^VY, in French 
e7ivie, Latin invidia, from invideo, com- 
pounded of in privative, and video to 
see, signifies not looking at, or looking 
at in a contrary direction. 

We are jealous of what is our own ; 
we are envious of what is another’s. 
Jealousy fears to lose what it has; 
envy is pained at seeing another have 
that which it wants for itself. Princes 
lire jealous of their authority ; subjects 
are jealous of their righto : courtiers are 
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envious of those in favor ; women w 
envious of superior beauty. 

Every man is more jea/ous uf his natural thau his 
moral qualities. HawkkSwohth 

A woman docs not envy a mau for flghting cou- 
rage, nor a man u woman for beauty. Cullikh 

The jealous man ha^ an object of 
desire, something to get and something 
to retain ; he does not look beyond the 
object that interferes with his enjoy- 
ment; 2 l jealous husband may therefore 
be appeased by the declaration of his 
wife's animosity against the object of 
h\s jealousy. The envious man sickens 
at the sight of enjoyment ; he is easy 
only in the misery of others : all endea- 
vours, therefore, to satisfy an e?ivious 
man are fruitless. Jealousy is a noble 
or an ignoble passion, according to the 
object ; in the former case it is emula- 
tion sharpened by fear; in the latter 
case it is greediness stimulated by fear ; 
e7wy is always a base passion, having 
the worst passions in its train. 

’Tis doing wi-ong creates such doubts ns these, 
Reiiders u» jealous, and destroys our peace. 

WAi.i.mi. 

The envious man is in pain upon all occasions 
which should give him pleasure. A poison. 

Jealous is applicable to bodies of men 
as well as individuals ; envious to tho 
individuals only. Nations aro jealous 
of any interference on thfe part of any 
other power in their commerce, govern- 
ment, or territory ; individuals are en- 
vious of tho rank, wealth, and honors of 
each other. ^ 

While the people nre so jealous of the clergy’s 
unibitiun, 1 do not see any oilier melhoil leil tlieui to 
reform tliv world, tliun by using all honest arts to 
make tliemselves acceptable to the laity. Hookkr. 

SUSPICION, from sus or sub under, 
and specio to look, i. e. to look from 
under one's eyelids out of fear of beii;g 
seen to look, denotes an apprehension 
of injury, and, like jealousy, implies a 
fear of another’s intentions ; hut sus 
picion has more of distrust in it than 
jealousy : the jealous man doubts neither 
the integrity nor sincerity of his opponent; 
the suspicious man is altogether fearful 
of the intentions of another: the jealous 
man is jealous only of him who ho 
thinks wishes for thiir same thing as ho 
does, and may rob Him of it : the sus 
vicious man is suspicious or fearful that 
ne may suffer something from another. 
Jealousy properly exists between ^uals 
or those who have a common object of 
desire ; but suspicion is directed towards 
any one who has the power as well at 
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the will to hurt ; rival lovers wjedous 
of each other, but one person is sus^ 
picious of another's honesty, or parties 
enterin'^ into a treaty may he suspicious 
of each other's good faith. Jealousy 
cannot subsist between a king and his 
people in an>^ other than in the anoma- 
lous and unhappy case of power being 
the object sought for on both sides ; a 
king may then he jealous of his preroga- 
tive when he fears that it will be in- 
fringed by his people ; and the people 
will he jealous of their rights when they 
fear that they will be invaded by the 
crown. According to this distinction, 
jealousy is erroneously substituted in 
the place of suspicion. 

The, obstinacy in Essex, in rcfH«inf» to treat with 
the king, proceeiled only from liiu jealousy (ana- 
iciou), Unit when the king had got him into his 
andaho would lake revenge upon him. Clarendon. 

Jealousy is alone concerned in not 
losing what one wishes for; suspicion 
is afraid of suffering some positive evil. 

Though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 

At wiadom’s gale, and to aimpUcily 

lleaigua her charge ; while guoiluess Uiiuka no ill 

Where uo ill seems* Milton. 

TO JKST, JOKE, MAKE GAME, SPORT. 

JEST is in all probability abridged 
from fj^esiiculate^ because the ancient 
mimics used much gesticulation in 
breaking i\\e\x jests on the company. 
JOKE, in Latin joms^ comes in all 
probability from the Hebrew tsechek to 
langli. To MAKE GAME signifies 
here to make* the subject of game or 
play iv. Play), To SPORT signifies 
here to sport with, or convert into a 
subject of amusement. 

One jests in order to make others 
laugh ; one jokes in order to please 
, one’s self. The jest is directed at the 
object ; the joke is practised with the 
person or on the person. One attempts 
to make a thing laughable or ridiculous 
by about it, or treating it in a 

jesting manner; one attempts to excite 
good humour in others, or indulge it in 
one’s self hy joking with them. Jests 
are therefore seldom harmless: jokes 
are frequently allowable. The most 
serious subject may be degraded by 
being turned into a jest ; but melan- 
choly or dejection of the mind may be 
conveniently dispelled by tsjoke. Court 
fools and buffoons used formerly to 
break iheix jests upon every subject by 
which they thought to entertain their 
employers: those who know how to 


joke with good-nature and discretion 
may contribute to the mirth of the com- 
pany: to make game of i^ applicable 
only to persons : to make a sport of or 
sport with, is applied to objects in 
general, whether persons or things; 
both are employed, like jestt in the bud 
sense of treating a thing more lightly 
than it deserves. 

But those who aim at ridicule, 

Should hx upon some certuiu rule, 

Which fairly hints they are iajest. SwiST. 

How fond ure men of rule and place. 

Who court it from the meuu and base, 

They love the cellar s vulgiiij'oA^, 

Aud lose their hours in ale and smoku. G v. 

When Samson's eyes wore out, of a public ma^is. 
irate he was madu a public sport. South. 


JOURNEY, TRAVEL, VOYAGE. 

JOURNEY, from the French jnw 
nee a day’s work, and Latin diurnus 
daily, signifies the course that is taken 
in the space of a day, or in general any 
comparatively short passage from one 
place to another. TRAVEL, from the 
French travailler to labor, signifies such 
a cour.se or passu go as requires labor, 
and cause.s fatigue ; in general any long 
course. VOYAGE is most probably 
changed from the Latin via a way, and 
originally signified any course or pas- 
sage to a distance, but is now confined 
to passages by sea. 

We take journeys in dilTercnt coun- 
ties in England ; we make a voyage to 
the Indies, and travel over the conti- 
nent. Journeys are taken for domestic 
business ; travels are made for amuse- 
ment or information ; voyages are made 
by captains or merchants for purposes 
of commerce. VVe estimate journeys 
by the day, as one or two fiery journey : 
we estimate travels and voyages by the 
motiths and years that are employed. 
The Israelites are said to have jour^ 
neyed in the wilderness forty years, 
because they went but short distances 
at a time. It is a part of polite educa- 
tion for young men of fortune to travel 
into those countries of Europe which 
comprehend the grand tour, as it is 
termed. A voyage round the world, 
which was at first a formidable under- 
taking, is now become familiar to the 
mind by its frequency. 

To rarailiae, the happy seat of man. 

His journey*! end, and our begiuniag woe. Milton. 

Cease mourners ; cease cmnplaint, and weep no more, 
Your lost friends are not dead, but gone before, 
Advanc’d a stage or two upon that road 
W'hich you must travel in ilie steps they trode. 

Combi&lano. 
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Calm and serene, he sees approaching death. 

As the safe port, th’ peacerat silent shore, 

Wht re he may rest, life’s tedious voyage u’cr. 

Jbntns. 

JOY, GLADNESS, MIRTH, 

The happy condition of the soul is 
designated by all these terms; but 
JOY, from theLiiiinjocundus pleasant, 
and GLADNESS (v. Glad) lie more 
internally ; MIRTH (v. Festivity) is 
the more immediate result of external 
circumstances. What creates joy and 
gladness is of a permanent nature ; that 
which creates mirth is temporary : joy 
is the most vivid sensation in tlic soul; 
gladness is the same in quality, but in- 
ferior in degree : joy is awakened in the 
mind by the most important events in 
life ; gladness springs up in the mind 
on ordinary occasions : the return of the 
prodigal son awakened joy in the heart 
of his father ; a man feels gladness at 
being relieved from some distress, or 
trouble: public events of a gratifying 
nature produce universal jay ; relief 
from either sickness or want brings glad- 
ness to an oppressed heart ; he who is 
absorbed in his private distresses is ill 
prepared to partake of the mirth with 
which he is surrounded at the festive 
board. Joy is depicted on the counte- 
nance, or expresses itself by various 
demonstrations: gladness is a more 
tranquil feeling, which is enjoyed in 
secret, and seeks no outward expression : 
??iirth displays itself in laughter, singing, 
and noise. 

His thoughts triumphant, heuv’n alone employs, 

Aud hope anticiputes his future jayr. Jentns. 

None of tiie poets have observed so well »s Milton 
those secret overflowings of gladness, wldch diffuse 
themselves through Uic mind of tlio beholder ution 
surveying the gay scenes of nature. Addison. 

Th’ unwieldy elephant. 

To make them nurth, us’d all his might. Milton. 

JUDGE, UMPIRE, ARBITER, ARBI- 
TRATOR. 

JUDGE, in Latin judico and Judex 
from jus right, signifies oxffi pronounc- 
ing the law, or determining right. 
UMPIRE is most probably a corrup- 
tion from empire, signifying one who 
has authority. ARBITER and AR- 
BITRATOR, from arbitror to think, 
signify one who decides. 

Judge is the generic term, the others 
are only species of the judge. The 
judge determines in all matters dis- 
puted or undisputed; he pronounces 


what is law now as well as what will be 
law for the future; the umpire and 
arbiter are only judges in particular 
cases that admit of dispute : there may 
ha judges in literature, in arts, and civi' 
matters ; umpires and arbiters are only 
judges in private mattcrA judge 
pronounces, in matters of dispute, ac- 
cording to a written law or a prescribed 
rule ; the umpire decides in all matters 
of contest ; and the arbiterov arbitrator 
in all matters of litigation, according to 
his own judgment. The judge acts 
under the appointment of government ; 
the nmpiie and arbitrator are ap* 
pointed by individuals : the former is 
chosen for his skill; he adjudges the 
palm to the victor accordinj^ to the 
merits of the case : the latter is chosen 
for his impartiality; he consults the 
interests of both by equalizing their 
claims. The oflice of judge is one of 
the most lionorable ; an umpire is of 
use in deciding contested merits, as the . 
umpire at the games of the Greeks ; in 
poetry and the grave style, the term 
may be applied to higher objects. 

I’lileemon slmll he judge how ill yon rhyme. 

Diiydkn. 

To prny’r repentance, and obedience due, 

Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye nut shut, 

And I will plane within them as a guide, 

M y umpire couacieuce. M ilton . 

I am not out of the reach of people who oblige mo 
to act as their Judge or their arUlrnhtr. 

Mklmoth’h Lbttkrs or Pliny. 

The oflice of an arbiter^ although not 
so elevated as di judge in its literal sense, 
has often the important duty of a Chris- 
tian peace-maker ; and as the determina- 
tions of an arbiter are controlled by no 
external circumstances, the terra is ap- 
plied to monarchs, and even to the Cre- 
ator as the sovereign Arbiter of the 
world. ^ 

You once have known me, 

*Twixt warring monarch! and contending etates, 

The glorious arbiter. Lewm 

JUDGMENT, DISCRETION, PRU- 
DENCE. 

These terms are all employed to ex- 
press the various modes of practical 
wisdom, which serve to regulate the 
conduct of men in ordinary life. JUDG- 
MENT is that faculty which enables a 
person to distinguish right and wrong 
in general: DISCRETION and PRU- 
DENCE serve the same purpose in 
particular cases. Judgment is conclu 
sive ; it decides by positive inference ; it 
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enables a person to discover the truth : 
discretion is intuitive {v. Discernment) ; 
it discerns or perceives what is in all 
probability right. Judgment acts by a 
fixed rule ; it admits of no question or 
variation: discretion acts according to 
circumstanct*s, and is its own rule. 
Judgment determines in the choice of 
what is good : discretion sometimes only 
guards against error or direct mis- 
takes; it chooses what is nearest to 
the truth. Judgment requires know- 
ledge and actual experience ; discretion 
requires reflection and consideration : 
a general exercises hi'A judgment in the 
disposition of his army, and in the mode 
of attack; whilst he is following the 
rules of military art he exercises his 
discretion in the choice of officers for 
different posts, in the treatment of his 
men, in his negotiations with the enemy, 
and various other measures which de- 
pend upon contingencies. 

If a man liave that penotratioa ot judgement as he 
can iliscern what ihiugs arc to he laid open, and 
\vhat to be secreted, to him a habit of dissimulatiou 
is a hittdrunce and a poorness. Uacuit. 

Let yotir own 

Discretion be your tutor. Suit tlie action 

To the words. Shaksveabk. 

Discretion looks to the present ; pru- 
dencBj which is the same as providence 
or foresight, calculates on the future : 
discretion takes a survey of the 
case that offers; it looks to the moral 
fiitness of things, as well as the conse- 
quences which may follow from them ; 
it determines according to the real pro- 
priety of anything, as well as the ulti- 
mate advantages which it may produce : 
prudence looks only to the good or evil 
which may result from things; it is, 
therefore, but a mode or accompaniment 
of discretion : we must have prudence 
*<vhen we have discretion^ but we may 
have prudence where there is nc^occa- 
sion for discretion. Those who have 
the conduct, 6r direction of others re- 
quire discretion; those who have the 
management of thejr own concerns re- 
quire prudence. For want of discretion 
the master of a school, or the general of 
an army, may lose his authority: for 
want of prudence the merchant may 
involve himself in ruin ; or the man of 
fortune may be brought to beggary. 

As to forms of human institution, they were added 
by the Ushops and governors of the church accurd> 
ing to their ivisdoin and disereiion, Uinoham. . 

The ignorance in which we are loft concerning 
good and evil, is not such as to supersede frudence 
in conduct. BnAiB. 


As epithets, judicious is applied to 
things oftener than to persons ; discreet 
is applied to person^ rather than to 
things; prudent is applied to both: a 
remark, or a military movement \^judi* 
cious; it displays the judgment of the 
individual from whom they emanate ; a 
matron is discreet who, by dint of years, 
experience, and long reflection, is en- 
abled to determine on what is befitting 
the caae ; a person is prudent who does 
not inconsiderately expose himself to 
danger; a measure is prudent that 
guards against the chances of evil. 
Counsels will be injudicious which are 
given by those who arc ignorant of the 
subject: it is dangerous to intrust a se- 
cret to one who is indiscreet : the impe- 
tuosity of youth naturally impels them 
to be imprudent; an imprudent mar- 
riage is seldom followed by prudent 
conduct in the parties that have in- 
volved themselvDs in it. 

So bold, yet so judiciously you dare, 

Thjit your least praise is to be regular. DnyoEH. 

To elder years to be discreet uud grave 

Then to old oge maturity she gave. Denham. 

The monarch rose preventing all reply, 

Prudent, lest from his resuhiiiuu rais'd 

Others among the chiefs might offer. Miltok. 

JUSTICI2, EQUITY. 

JUSTICE, from^M^ right, is founded 
on the laws of society : EQUITY, from 
ccquitas fairness, rightness, and equa- 
lity, is founded on the laws of nature. 
Justice is a written or prescribed law, to 
which one is bound to conform and 
make it the rule of one's decisions: 
equity is a law in our hearts ; it con- 
forms to po rule but to circumstances, 
and decides by the consciousness of 
right and wrong. The proper object of 
justice is t^i^cure property ; the proper 
object of equity is to secure the rights of 
humanity. Justice is exclusive, it as- 
signs to every one his own : it preserves 
the subsisting inequality between men : 
equity is communicative; it seeks to 
equalize the condition of men by a fair 
distribution. Justice forbids us doing 
wmng to any one ; and requires us to 
repair the wrongs we have done to 
others : equity forbids us doing to others 
what we would not have them do to us ; 
it requires us to do to others what in 
similar circumstances we would expect 
them. 

They who lupplicate for mercy ftom others, can 
never tmpe tm justice through themselves. Bvbkx. 
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E\*ry rule of equity dertiahtU 
That Tice and virtue from tho Almighty's hands 
Sltould due reuardlSand punishments i*eceive. 

JSNTKS. 

JUSTNESS, CORRECTNESS. 

JUSTNESS, from jus law (w. Jus- 
tice), is the conformity to established 
principle; CORRECTNESS, from 
rectus right or straight (v. Correct), is 
the conformity to a certain mark or lino : 
the former is used in the moiPal or im- 
proper sense only ; the latter i6 used in 
the proper or improper sense. We es- 
timate the value of remarks by their 
justness, that is, their accordance to 
certain admitted principles. CorrecU 
ness of outline is of the tirst importance 
in drawing; correctness of dates en- 
hances the value of a history. It has 
been justly observed by the moralists of 
antiquity, that money is the root of all 
evil; partisans seldom state correctly 
what they see and he&r. - 

Ft‘\v ni(*n, possessed of the most porfect sight, can 
describn visual objects with more spirit and Justneis 
than Mr. BUcklock the poet born blind. IIvrkr. 

I do not mean the popular eloquence which cannot 
be tolerated at the bur, but that correctness of style 
and elegance of method which at once pleases and 
pi'rsuades tlte heaier. Sia W. Jones. 


K. 

TO KEKP, PRESERVE, SAVE. 

The idea of having in one’s pos- 
session is common to all these terms ; 
which is, however, the simple meaning 
of KEEP (V. To hold, keep) : to 
PRESERVE, from pre and servo to 
keep, that is, to keep from mischief, 
signifies to keep with care, and free 
from all injury ; to SAVE, from sqfe, 
is to keep laid up in a “I* placed l9md 
free from destruction. Things m kept 
at all times, and under all circumstances ; 
they are preserved in circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty and danger ; they are 
saved in the moment in which they are 
threatened with destruction : things are 
kept at pleasure ; they are preserved by 
an exertion of power ; they are saved by 
the use of extraordinary means: the 
shepherd keeps his Hock by simply 
watching over them ; children are some- 
times wonderfully preserved in the 
midst of the greatest dangers; things 
are frequently in the midst of fi^e, 
hy the exertions of those present. ” 

>Ve are resolved to \eep an established church, an 
established monarchy, an established aristocracy. 


and an established democracy, each in the degree 
in which it exists and no greater. Burkc. 

A war to preserve national independence, pro- 
perty, and liberty, flrom certain, universal is 

a war Just and necessary. Burke 

Sav’d firom the neneral fate but tno remain. 

And ah I those napless two were sav'd in vain. 

POPK. 

TO KEEP, OBSERVE, FULFIL. 

These terms are synonymous in the 
moral sense of abiding by, and carrying 
into execution what is prcscrLlied or set 
before one for his rule of conduct ; to 
KEEP (t). To hold, keep) is simply to 
have by one in such manner that 
it shall not depart; to OBSERVE, 
in Latin observo, compounded of ob 
and servo, signifying to keep in one’s 
view, to fix one's attention, is tq, keep 
with a steady attention; to FULFIL 
(v. To accomplish) to keep to the end 
or to the full intent. A day is either 
kept or observed : yet tho former is hqt 
only a more familiar term, but it like- 
wise implies a much less solemn act 
than the latter ; one must add, there- 
fore, the mode in which it is kept, by 
saying that it is kept holy, kept sacred, 
or kept as a day of pleasure ; the term 
observe, however, implies always that it 
is kept religiously : we may keep, but 
we do not observe a birth-day ; we keep 
or observe the i|)^bath. 

Wednesdays and Fridays were Ibe days kept in 
the Greek church for more solemn fasts. 

Whkatlbv. 

The Apostles and primitive Christians conliimed 
to observe the same hours of prayer witli the Jewa. 

WhsAtlky. 

To keep marks simply a perseverance 
or continuance in a thing ; a man keeps 
fiis word if he do not depart from it : to 
observe marks fidelity and consideration : 
we observe a rule when we are carcfhl 
to be guided by it : to fulfil marks the 
perfewon and consummation of that 
which one has kept ; sve^u^il a promise 
by acting in strict confofmlty to it. 

It is a great sin to swear unto a sin, 

But greater sin to keep a siurnl oath. Sharspf.arb. 

lie was so strict in the observation of his word 
and promise as a commander, that he could not be 
persuaded to stay in the West, when he found it not 
in his {>o^«r to perform the agreement he had made 
with Dorchester. Clarendun. 

You might liav’e seen this poor child arrived at an 
age to Jiiljil all your holies, and then you might have 
lost him. Gray 

KEEPING, CUSTODY. 

KEEPING (v. To keep, hold) is, as 
before, tho general term, CUSTODY, 

2 M 
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ill I^atin custodia and custos^ in all pro- 
bability from cura care, because care 
is particularly required in kefipng : the 
first of these terms is, as before, the 
most fijeneral in its sif^nification ; the 
latter is more frequent in its use. The 
keeping amounts to little more than 
haviuij purposely in one’s possession; 
but custody is a particular kind of keep- 
ing, for the purpose of preventing an 
escape: inanimate objects may be in 
ones keeping; but a prisoner, or that 
which is in danger of getting away, is 
placed in custody : a person has in his 
keeping that which he values as the 
property of an absent friend ; the officers 
of justice get into their custody those 
who have offended against the laws, or 
such property as has been stolen. 

Life anil all its (‘iijoyments woiilil be scarce worth 
ihe heeping, a we were under a peijiutual dread of 
losing them. Spkctatob. 

I’rior was suffered to live m his own liouse under 
the PHStodg of a messenger, until he was examined 
before a eoinniittee of Iho l^rivy Council. JonNsiON. 

TO KILL, MURDF.«, ASSASSINATE, 
SLAY, OR SLAUGHTER. 

KILL, in Saxon cyelan, Dutch kelan, 
is probably connected with the Low 
German killen to torment, the Icelandish 
quella to stifle, and our ouelL MUR- 
DER, in German mord, &c. is con- 
nected with the Latin mors death. 
ASSASSINATE signifies to kill after 
the manner of an assassin ; which word 
probably comes from the Levant, where 
a prince of the Arsacides or assassins, 
who was called the old man of the moun- 
tains, lived in a castle between Antioch 
and Damascus, and brought up young 
men to lie in wait for passengers. 
SLAY or SLAUGHTER, in German 
schlagen, &c. comes probably from 
iTegen to lie, signifying to lay low. 

To kill is the general and indefinite 
term, signifying simply to take away 
life ; to murder is to kill with open vio- 
lence and injustice ; to assassinate is to 
murder by surprise, or by means of 
lying in wait ; to slay is to kill in battle : 
to kill is applicable to men, animals, 
and also vegetables; to murder and 
assassinate to men only ; to slay mostly 
to men, but sometimes to animals ; to 
slaughter only to animals in the proper 
sense, but it may be applied to men in 
the improper sense, when they are 
killed like brutes, either as to the 
numbers or to the manner of hilling 
them. 


Tl>e fierce young hero who liad overcome the 
Ciiriatii, being npbrnided by his sister for having 
slain her lover, in the height of his resentment hilwt 
her. Anoisoir. 

Murders and executions are always transacted 
Itehiud the scones in the French theatre. Addison. 

The women interposed with so many prayers and 
entreaties, that they prevented the mutual slaughter 
which threatened the Romans and the Sabines. 

Addison. 

On this vain hope, adiiltercrs, thieves rely 

And to this altar vile assassins fly, ” Jentns. 

KIND, SPECIES, SORT. 

KIND, like the German Amo? a child, 
comes from the Gothic keifian, Saxon 
cennan to beget, which answers to the 
Latin gfgno, whence genus, and the 
Greek yfvoc a kind. SPECIES, in 
Latin species, from specio to behold, 
signifies literally the form or appearance, 
and in an extended sense that which 
comes under a particular form, SORT, 
in Latin sors a lot, signifies that which 
constitutes a particular lot or parcel. 

Kind and species are both employed 
in their proper sense ; sort has- been 
diverted from its original meaning by 
colloquial use: kind is properly em- 
ployed for animate objects, particularly 
for mankind, and improperly for moral 
objects ; species is a term used by phi- 
losophers, classing things according to 
their external or internal properties. 
Kind, as a term in vulgar use, has a 
less definite meaning than species, which 
serves to form the groundwork of sci- 
ence : we discriminate things in a loose 
or general manner by saying that they 
are of the animal or vegetable kind ; of 
the canine or feline kind; .but we dis- 
criminate them precisely if we say that 
they are a species of the arbutus, of the 
pomegranate, of the dog, the horse, and 
the like. By the same rule we may 
speak of a smeies of madness, a species 
of fever, and the like ; because diseases 
have been brought under a systematic 
arrangement: but on the other hand, 
we slwnld speak of a kind of language, 
a kmd of feeling, a kind of influence ; 
and in similar cases where a general re- 
semblance is to be expressed. 

An ungrateful person is a Und of thoroughfare 
or common sewer for the good things of the world to 
pass into. ' South. 

If the French shonld succeed ia .what they pro- 
pose, and establish a democracy in a country circum- 
stanced like Fraiiee, they will establish a very bad 
government, a very bad species of tyranny. Bubkx. 

Sort may be used for either kind or 
species; it does not necessarily imply 
any affinity, or common property in the 
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objects, but simple assemblage, pro> 
duccd as it were by sors, chance : hence 
we speak of such sort of folks or people ; 
such sort of practices; different sorts 
of grain ; the various sorts of mer- 
chandises : and in similar cases where 
things are sorted or brought together, 
rather at the option of the person, than 
according to the nature of the thing. 

The French made nnd recorth'd a tort of insti- 
tute. iiud diyost of anarchy, called the rij^hta uf man. 

Buukk. 

KINDRED, RELATIONSHIP, AFFI- 
NITY, CONSANGUINITY. 

The idea of a state in which persons 
are placed with regard to each other is 
common to all these terms, which differ 
j)rincipally in the nature of this state. 
KINDRED signifies that of being of 
the same kin or kind {v. Kind). REL A- 
TIONSHir signifies that of holding a 
nearer relation than others (v. To con- 
nect). AFFINITY iv. Affinity) signi- 
fies that of being affined or coming close 
to each other’s boundaries. CONSAN- 
GUINITY, from sanguis the blood, 
signifies th*at of having the same blood. 

The kindred is the most general state 
here expressed: it may embrace all 
mankind, or refer to particular families 
or communities ; it depends upon pos- 
sessing the common property of huma- 
nity : the philanthropist claims kindred 
with all who are unfortunate, when it 
is in his power to relieve them. Re- 
lationship is a state less general than 
kindred, but more extended than either 
affinity ox consanguinity ; it applies to 
particular families only, but it applies 
to all of the same family, whether re- 
motely or distantly related. Affinity 
denotes a close relationship, whether 
of an artificial or a natural kind : there 
is an affinity between the husband and 
the wife in consetjuenco of the marriage 
tie; and there is an affinity between 
tho'^e who descend from the same pa- 
rents or relations in a direct line. Con- 
saiiguinity is, strictly speaking, this 
latter species of descent ; and the term 
is mostly employed in all questions of 
law respecting descent and inheritance. 

Though aeporated from my kindred by little more 
than half a century of milee, 1 kttow as little of their 
concerns as if oceans and contin>nts were between 

us.. COWPKB. 

■fhe wisdom of our Creator hath linked us by ttie 
ties of natural affection; first, to our families and 
children ; next, to our brothers, relations, and rriends 

ItLACKSTUlfE 
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Consanguinity or relation by blood, and (^nity or 
relation by marriage, are canonical disabilities (to 
contract a marriage). Blacustone 

TO KNOW, BE ACQUAINTED WITH. 

To KNOW is a general term; to 
BE ACQUAINTED WITH is par- 
ticular {v. Acquaintance). We may 
know things or persons in various ways ; 
wo may know them by name only ; or 
we may know their internal properties 
or characters ; or we may simply know 
their figure; we may know them by 
report; or wo may know them by a di- 
rect intercourse : one is acquainted with 
either a person or a thing, only in a 
direct manner, and by an immediate 
intercourse in one’s own person. We 
know a man to be good or bad, virtuous 
or vicious, by being a witness lo his 
actions ; we become acquainted with 
him by frequently being in his company. 

Is there iio temp’rale region can be known. 

Betwixt their iVi;{i(l and oui torricl zone? 

(Unild we not wake from that lethargic dream. 

But to bo restlesij in a worsu extreme? Denham. 

But bow shall I expmss my anguish for my little 
boy, who became ucg'tiainted wUh sorrow us soon 
as he was capable of reficetion. 

Mklmoth’8 Letters of Cicero. 

KNOWLEDGE, SCIENCE, LEAUNINO, 
ERUDITION. 

KNOWLEDGE signifies the thing 
known. SCIENCE, in Latin scientia, 
from scio to know, has the same original 
meaning. LEARNING, from learn, 
signifies the thing learned. ERUDI- 
TION, in Latin eruditio, comes from 
erudio to bring out of a state of rudeness 
or ignorance, that is, the bringing into 
a state of perfection. 

Knowledge is a general term which 
simply implies tho thing known : scien^, 
learning, and erudition are modes of 
knowlmge qualified by some collateral 
idea : science is a systematic species of 
knowledge which consists of rule and 
order ; learning is that species of know- 
ledge which one derives from schools, 
or through the medium of personal in- 
struction ; erudition is scholastic know- 
ledge obtained by profound research: 
knowledge admits of every possible de- 
gre'e, and is expmssly oppcirad to igno- 
rance ; science, learning, and erudition 
are positively high degrees of knowledge. 

The attainment of knowledge is, of 
itse\f, a pleasure, independent of the 
many extrinsic advantages which it 
brings to every individual, according to 

2 M 2 
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the station of life in which he is placed ; 
the pursuits of science have a peculiar 
interest for men of a peculiar turn. 
Learnihg is less dependent on the 

enius, than on the will of the indivi- 

ual; men of moderate talents have 
overcome the deficiencies of nature, by 
labor and perseverance, and have ac- 
quired such stores of learning as have 
raised them to a respectable station in 
the republic of letters. Profound erudu 
tion is obtained but by few ; a retentive 
memory, a patient industry, and deep 
penetration, are requisites for one who 
aspires to the title of an erudite man. 
Knowledge » in the unqualified and uni- 
versal sense, is not always a good ; we 
may have a knowledge of evil as well as 
good : science is good as far as it is 
founded upon experience ; learning is 
more generally and practically useful to 
the morals of men than science: erudi- 
tion is always good, as it is a profound 
knowledge of what is worth knowing. 

Clin hmwledge have no bound, but must advance 
So far. to make ua uish fur ignorance? Denham. 

O sacred poi'sy, thou spirit of Roman art^, 

The soul of »cieuce$ and tho queen of souls. 

IJ. JONSON. 

As learning advanced,- new words wtue adopted 
into our language, but 1 think with little improve* 
ment of the art of translation. Johnson, 

Two of the French clergy with uhon I passed my 
eveiiingH were men of deep erudition. Uvrke. 


L. 

TO LABOR, TAKE PAINS OR TROU- 
BLE, USE ENDEAVOR. 

LABOR, in Latin labor , comes, in 
alj^ probability, from labo to falter or 
faint, because labor causes faintness. 
To TAKE PAINS is to expose one's 
self to pains; and to TAKE the 
TROUBLE is to impose trouble on 
ones self. ENDEAVOR (p. To en- 
deavor). 

The three first terms suppose the ne- 
cessity for a painful exertion : but to 
labor expresses more than to take pains, 
and this more than to trouble ; to use 
enffeavor excludes evei^idea of pain or 
inconvenience: great aifficulties must 
be conf^uered ; great perfection or cor- 
rectness requires pains, a concern to 
please will give trouble; but we use 
endeavors wherever any object is to be 
obtained, or any duty to be performed. 


To labor is either a corporeal or a 
mental action ; to take pains is princi- 
pally an effort of the mind or the atten- 
tion ; to take trouble is an effort either 
of the body or mind : a faithful minister 
of the Gospel labo9'S to instil Christian 
principles into the minds of his audience, 
and to heal all the breaches which the 
angry passions make between them* 
when a child is properly sensible of tho 
value of improvement, he will take the 
utmost paifis to profit by the instruction 
of the master : he who is too indolent 
to take the trouble to make his wishes 
known to those who would comply with 
them, cannot expect others to trouble 
themselves with inquiring into his ne- 
cessities: a good name is of s^uch value 
to every man that he ought to use his 
best endeavors to preserve it unble- 
mished. 

They (the Jews) were fain to tnho pains to Tid 
Ihemaelves of tlieir ha^iiuess ; and it cost Ihora ta- 
bour aud violence to become miserahlw. South. 

A good conacicnco hath always enough to reward 
itself, thougli the success full not out according to 
the merit of the endeavour, tiowEi.i.. 

LABYRINTH, MAZE. 

Intricacy is common to both the 
objects expressed by those terms ; but 
the term LABYRINTH has it to a 
much greater extent than MAZE : the 
labyrinth, from tho Greek Xaj3vpiv0of, 
was a work of antiquity which surpassed 
the maze in the same proportion as the 
ancients surpassed the moderns in all 
other works of art ; it was constructed on 
so prodigious a scale, and with so many 
windings, that when a person was once 
entered, he could not find his way out 
without the assistance of a clue or 
thread. Maze, probably from the Saxon 
mase a gulf, is a modem term for a 
similar structure on a smaller scale, 
which is frequently made by way of or- 
nament in large gardens. From the 
proper meaning of the two words we 
may easily see tho ground of their me- 
taphorical application : political and po- 
lemical discussions are compared to a 
labyrinth; because the mind that is 
once entangled in them is unable to 
extricate itself by any efforts of its own: 
on the other hand, that perplexity and 
confusion into which the mind is thrown 
by unexpected or inexplicable events, is 
termed a maze ; because, for the time, 
it is bereft of its power to pursue its 
ordinary functions of recollection and 
combination. 
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From U»e sIdiv mistress of the school. Experience, 
Anil her ussistnui, pausing;, pale Distrust, 

Piirchuse a dear-bought clue to lead his youth 
Through serpentine obli([uitios of Imniati life, 

And the dark labyrinth of human hearts, Yol'no. 

To measur'd notes whilst they advance, 
lie in wild maze shall lead the daueo. 

CVMUERI.ANft. 


LAND, COUNTRY. 

LAND, ill German la/id. 'Scc., con- 
nected with /ean and /me, signifies an 
open, even s^iace, and refers strictly to 
the earth. COUNTKY, in French 
j^ontree^ from con and ierra^ signifies 
lands adjoining so as to form one por- 
tion. The term /and, therefore, in its 
proper sense, excludes the idea of habi- 
tation ; the term country excludes that 
of the earth, or the parts of which it is 
composed : hence we speak of the land^ 
as rich or poor, according to what it 
yields: of a country^ as rich or poor, 
according to what its" inhabitants pos- 
sess : so, in like manner, we say, the 
hxnd is ploughed or prepared for re- 
ceiving the grain ; or a man’s land^ for 
the ground which he possesses or occu- 
pies; but the country is cultivated; 
the country is under a good government ; 
or a man's country is dear to him. 

Uous'il by the prince of utr, the uhirlwinds sweep 
The surge, and plunge his father iu tlie deep, 

Then full against the Cornish lands tiiey roar. 

And tuo rich shipwrecks bless tlte lucky shure. 

Pop*. 

Wo love our coantry as the seat of religion, ♦!- 
berty, aud laws. «LAlil. 

In an extended application, however, 
these words may be put for one another ; 
the word land may sometimes be put 
for any portion of land tliat is under a 
government, as the /awd of liberty ; and 
comitry may be put for any spot of 
earth or line of country^ together with 
that which is upon it ; as a rich country. 

You are still in the land of the living, and have all 
the means that can bo desired, whereby lu prevent 
your fiilhug iuto coudeinnatiuu. JIkvkridoe. 

The rich country from thence to Portici. covered 
with noble houses and gardens, appealing uuly a 
coutinuatiuQ of the city. PaYouirE. 

LANGUAGE, TONGUE, SPEECH, 
IDIOM, DIALECT. 

LANGUAGE, from the Latin lingua 
a TONGUE, signifies, like the word 
tongue^ that which is spoken by* the 
tongue, SPEECH is the act of speak- 
ing, or the thing spoken. IDIOM, in 
Latin idiomut Greek iSuafia, from idiog 
fn'opriuSt proper, or peculiar, signifies a 
peculiar mode of speaking. DIALECT, 


in Latin dialectical Greek SiaXtKriKtj, 
from diaXiyofiai to speak in a distinct 
manner, signifies a distinct mi)de of 
speech. 

All these terms mark the manner of 
expressing our thoughts, but under dif- 
ferent circumstances. Language is tlio 
most general term in its meaning and 
application ; it conveys the general idea 
without any modification, and is applied 
to other modes of expression, besides 
that of words, and to other objects be- 
sides persons *, the language of the eyes 
frequently supplies the place of that of 
the tongue; tlie deaf and dumb use 
the language of signs ; birds and beasts 
are supposed to havo their peculiar lan- 
guage: tonguey speechy and the other 
terms, are applicable only to human 
beings. Language is either written or 
spoken ; but a tongue is conceived of 
mostly as something to bo spoken: 
whence we speak of one's mother tongue. 

Nor do they trust Ibetr tongue alone. 

But speak a language of tlieir owu. Swirr 

What if wo could discourse w illi people of all the 
nations upon the eartii in their owu motlier tongue f 
we know Jesus Christ, also, we shmiUl he lust 
fur ever. BKVKRinaE. 

Speech is an abstract term, implying 
cither the power of uttering articulate 
sounds ; as when wo speak of the gift 
of speechy which is denied to those who 
are dumb : or the words themselves 
w hich are spoken ; as when wo speak 
of the parts of speech : or the particular 
mode of expressing one’s self; as that a 
man is known by his speech. Idiom 
and dialect arc not properly a lungmgCy 
but the properties of language : idiom 
is the peculiar construction and turn of 
a languagCy which distinguishes it alto- 
gether from others; it is that which 
enters into the composition of the la(^- 
guagCy and cannot be separated from it. 

When speech is employed only as the vehicle of 
falsehuiHl, every roan must disunite himself from 
others. JouNsoy. 

The language of this great poet is sometimes 
ohMCiired by old words. trunsiKWitions. and foriM'gu 
idioms. Addison. 

A dialect is that which is engrafted 
on a language by the inhabitants of 
particular parts of a country, and ad- 
mitted by its writers and learned men 
to form an ineid^tal part of the lan- 
guage ; as the dialects which originated 
with the Ionian s, the Athenians, the 
iEolians, and were afterwards amalga- 
mated into the Greek tongue. Whence 
the word dialect may be extended 
in its application to denote any peculiar 
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manner of speech adopted by any com- 
munity. 

Kvery art has its dialect, uncouth and unKrateftil 
to all whom custom iius nut reconciled to its sound. 

JoHKsoir. 

LARGE, WIDE, BROAD. 

LARGE (v. Great) is applied in a 
general way to express every dimension ; 
it implies not only abundance in solid 
matter, but also freedom in the space, 
or extent of a plane superficies. WIDE, 
in German weit^ is most probably con- 
nected with the French vide and the 
Latin viduus empty, signifying properly 
an empty or open space unincumbered 
by any obstructions. BROAD, in Ger- 
man breitf probably comes from the 
noun bret, a board ; because it is the 
peculiar properly of a board, that is to 
say, it is the width of what is particu- 
larly long. Many things arc /ar^e, but 
not wide; as a large town, a circle, 
a large ball, a lai'ge nut : other things 
are both large and wide; as a large 
field, or a wide field : a large house, or 
a wide house ; but the field is said to bo 
large from the quantity of ground it 
contains ; it is said to be wide both from 
its figui'e, and the extent of its space in 
the cross directions ; in like manner, a 
house is large from its extent in all di- 
rections ; it IS said to be wide from the 
extent which it runs in front: some 
things are said to be wide which arc 
not denominated large ; that is, either 
such things as have less bulk and quan- 
tity than extent of plane surface; as 
cWtoide cloth, a wide opening, a wide 
entrance, and the like ; or such ns have 
an extent of space only one way ; as a 
wide road, a wide patli, a wide jjussage, 
and the like. What is broad is in 
s-'insc, and mostly in application, wide, 
h\^t not vice versa : a ribbon is broad; 
a ledge is broad; a ditch broad; a 
lank is broad; the brim of a hat is 
road; or the border of anything is 
broad : on the other hand, a mouth is 
wide, but not broad; apertures in ge- 
neral are tcide hut not broad. Large is 
opposed to small ; wide to close ; broad 
to narrow. In the moral application, 
we speak of largeness in regard to libe- 
rality ; mde and broad only in the figu- 
rative sense of space or size : as a wide 
difference ; or a broad line of distinction. 

Sliatl grief contract the laryencsg of lliat heart, 
lu which nor fear uur augur has u part? Waller. 
fFide was the w'ound. 

But saUdt'tily with till'd up and iicnl'd 

MlLfON. 


Tho wider a man's comforts extend, the broadei 
is the mark which he spreads to the arrows of mis 
fortune. BtAin 

LARGELY, COPIOUSLY, FULLY. 

LARGELY (v. Great) is here taken 
in the moral sense, and, if the derivation 
given of it be true, in the most proper 
sense. COPIOUSLY comes from the 
Latin copia plenty, signifying in a plen- 
tiful degree. FU LLY signifies in n/ull 
degree ; to the full extent, as far as it 
can reach. 

Quantity is the idea expressed in 
common by all these terms ; but largely 
has always a reference to the freedom 
of the will in the agent ; copiously qua- 
lities actions that are done by inanimate 
objects ; fully qualifies the actions of a 
rational agent, but it denotes a degree 
or extent which cannot be surpassed. 
A person deals largely in things, or he 
drinks large draughts; rirers are co 
piously supplied in seasons; a 

person is fully satisfied, or fully pre- 
pared. A bountiful Providence has 
distributed his gifts largely among his 
creatures : blood Hows copiously from a 
deep wound when it is first made : when 
a man is not fully convinced of his own 
insufiiciency, he is not prepared to listen 
to the counsel of others. 

There ia one very faulty met liud of drawing up the 
law‘8, that ia. wheu ihe cuae ia largely act lorlh in 
the preuuilile. liAeoN. 

The youths with wine the copious goblets crown’d. 
And pleas'd dispense the flow ing bowls around. 

Pope. 

Every word (in the Bible) is w weighty that it 
ought to be carefully eousidered by all ihul desire 
fully to underataiid the aense. Beveuiuok. 

LAST, LATEST, FINAL, ULTIMATE. 

LAST and LATEST, both from late, 
in German letze, is connected with tho 
Greek XoktQoq and Xcittw to leave, signi- 
f}ing left or remaining. FINAL, r. 
Final. ULTIMATE comes from ul- 
timas the last. 

Last and ultimate respect the order 
of succession : latest respects the order 
of time ; Jinal respects the completion of 
an object. What is last or ultimate is 
succeeded by nothing else: what is 
latest is succeeded at no great interval 
of time ; what is fiyial requires to be 
succheiled by nothing else. The last 
is opposed to the first ; the ultimate is 
distinguished from that which imme- 
diately precedes it ; the latest is opposed 
to the earliest ; the final is opposed to 
the introductory or beginning. A per- 
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Bon 8 hist words are those by which one 
is guided ; his ultimate object is some- 
times remote or concealed from the 
view; a conscientious man remains firm 
to his principles to his latest breath ; 
the final determination of ditticult mat- 
ters reciuires caution. Jealous people 
strive not to be the last in anything; 
the latest intelligence which a man 
gets of his country is acceptable to one 
who is in distant quarters of the globe ; 
it requires resolution to take a final 
leave of those whom one holds near and 
dear. 

The su|iremti Author of our being lias fiu formed 
the soul of man that nothing hut himself can be its 
last, adequate, ami proper happiness. Adixison. 

Our first parent transgressed the gracious law 
wiiieh was given him as the cuudition of life, and 
thereby involved himself atid all his children to the 
Uaea geueiutious, in guilt, misery, and ruin. 

inODlTLPH. 

Final causes lie mure bare and open to our ob- 
servation. as there are often a greater variety that 
belong to the same ellecl. Ajioison. 

The uttimate end of man is the enjoyment of God, 
l)e>uiid which he caunut lurni a wish. (iuovK. 


LASTLY, AT LAST, AT LENOTIl. 

LASTLY, like last iv. Last), respects 
the order of succession : AT LAST or 
AT LENGTH refer to whut has pre- 
ceded. When a sermon is divided into 
many heads, the term lastly compre- 
hends the last division. When an atfair 
is settled after much dilliculty, it is said 
to be at last settled ; and if it be settled 
after a protracted continuance, it is said 
to be settled at length, 

7-as^///, opportunities do sometimes offer iu which 
a man inay wickedly make his fortune wiiliout f« ar 
of temporal damage, lu sucli cases whut restraint 
do they lie under who have no regard beyond tlie 
gru\e? AnnisoN. 

At last Iteing satisfied they hud nolhing to fear they 
brought out all their corn every day. Adoiso.v. 

A neighbouring kiog hud made war upon this fe- 
imxle republic several years with various suceess, and 
at length overthrew them in a very great battle. 

AUDXbON. 


LAUDABLE, PRAISEWORTHY, 
COMMENDABLE. 

LAUDABLE, from the Latin laudo 
to praise, is in sense literally PRAISE- 
WORTHY, that is worthy of praise, 
or to be praised {v. To praise). COM- 
MENDABLE signifies entitled to com- 
mendation. 

Laudable is used in a general appli- 
cation ; praiseworthy and commendable 
are applied to individuals: things are 
laudable in themselves ; they are praise- 


worthy or commendable in this or that 
person. That which is laudable is en- 
titled to encouragement and general 
approbation ; an honest endeavour to be 
useful to one’s family or one's self is at 
all times laudable, and will ensure the 
support of all good people. What is 
praiseworthy obtains the respect of all 
men : as all have temptations to do that 
which is wrong, the performance of one’s 
duty is in all cases praiseworthy ; but 
particularly so in those cases where it 
opposes one’s interests and interferes 
with one’s pleasures, What is commend- 
able is not equally important with the 
two former ; it entitles a person only to 
a temporary or partial expression of 
good will and approbation ; the perform- 
ance of those minor and particular /luties 
which belong to children and subordi- 
nate persons is in the proper sense com- 
mendable. 

Nothing is more laudable tliuu an inquiry n<'er 
truth. Aod^sux. 

Ridicule is gencM'ally made use of to langli men 
out of virtue and good by aituckiug every tiling 

praiseworthy iu human life, A|)di«on, 

Edmund Whillar wasliorn to a very fair estate hy 
the paitiimony or frugality of a wise fattier and niii- 
th«r, and ho tliought it so commendnl.le an mivaii* 
tagu that he resolved to improve it with his utmost 
care. Clauendu.v. 


TO LAUGH AT, RIDICULE. 

LAUGH, through the medium of the 
Saxon hlahan, old German lahan, Greek 
ytXaw, comes from the Hebrew lahuk, 
with no variation iu the meaning. RI- 
DICULE, from the Latin rideo, has the 
same original meaning. 

Both these verbs arc used here in the 
improper sense for laughter, blended 
with more or less of contempt ; but tlio 
former displays itself by the natural Ex- 
pression of laughter : the latter shows 
itself by a verbal expression : the former 
is produced by a feeling of mirth, on 
observing the real or supposed weakness 
of another ; the latter is produced by a 
strong sens© of the absurd or irrational 
in another: the former is more imme- 
diately directed to the ])ersoii who lias 
excited the feeling; the latter is more 
commonly produced liy things than by 
persons. We laugh at a person to his 
face; but we Hdicule his notions by 
writing or in the course of conversation: 
wc laugh at the individual ; wo ridicule 
that which is maintained by him. 

Meu laugh at oue anothcr’it coiit. Swir? . 
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It i» easy Tor a man who sits idl« at home and has 
iii>l>ofly to pleuse but himself, to ridicule or censure 
the common practices of mankind. JilNyns. 

LAUGHABLE, LUDICROUS, RIDICU- 
LOUS, COMICAL, OR COMIC, 
DROLL. 

LAUGHABLE signifies exciting or 
fit to excite laughter, LUDICROUS, 
in Latin ludicer or ludicrus from ludus 
a game, signifies belonging to a game 
or sport. RIDICULOUS exciting or 
lit to excite vidicula. 

Either the direct action of laughter 
or a corresponding sentiment is included 
in the signification of all these terms: 
they differ principally in the cause which 
produces the feeling; the laughable 
consists of objects in general wTicther 
personal or otherwise; the ludicrous 
and ridiculous have reference more or 
less to that which is personal. What is 
laughable may excite simple merriment 
independently of all personal reference, 
unless we admit what Mr. Hobbes, and 
after him Addison, have maintained of 
all laughter, that it springs from pride. 
But without entering into this nice 
'vjucstion, I am inclined to distinguish 
between the laughable which arises 
from the rcllection of what is to our own 
advantage or pleasure, and that which 
arises from reflecting on what is to the 
disadvantage of another. The tricks of 
a monkey, or the humorous stories of 
wit, are laughable from tho nature of the 
things themselves, without any appa- 
rent allusion, however remote, to any 
individual but the one whose senses or 
mind is gratified. The ludicrous and 
ridiculous are, however, s]jecies of the 
laughable which arise altogether from 
retlecting on that which is to the disad- 
vantage of another ; but the ludicrous 
has in it less to the disadvantage of 
another than the ridiculous. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, for a person to be in a 
ludicrous situation without any kind of 
moral demerit, or the slightest depre- 
ciation of his moral character; since 
that which renders his situation ludi- 
crous is altogether independent of him- 
self; or it becomes ludicrous only in the 
eyes of incompetent judges. “ Let an 
ambassador,” says Mr. Pope, “ speak 
the best sense in the world, and deport 
himself in the most graceful manner 
before a prince, yet if the tail of his 
shirt happen, us I have known it happen 
to a very wise man, to hang out behind, 
mo people will laugh at that than 


attend to the other.” This is the ludi- 
crous. The same can seldom be said of 
the ridiculous ; for as this springs from 
positive moral causes, it reflects on the 
person to whom it attaches in a less 
questionable shape, and produces posi- 
tive disgrace. Persons very rarely ap- 
pear ridiculous without being really so ; 
and he who is. really ridiculous justly 
excites contempt. 

They'll not show their teeth in way of smile, 

Tiiuugh Neotor swear the jest be laugtutble. 

Shaxsfkabk. 

The action of the theatre, thongh modern states 
esteem it hut ludicrous unless it he satirical and 
biting, was carelully watched i>y the ancients tliat it 
might improve maukind in virtue. lUcorr. 

Infelix pnupcrtns has nothing in it more iiitole- 
rablo.tlian this, that it renders men ridiculous. 

South. 

DROLL and COMICAL are in the 
proper sense applied to things which 
cause laughter, as when we spi.'ak of a 
driyll story, or Of comical incident, or a 
COMIC song. They may be applied 
to the person ; but not so*' as to reflect 
disadvantageously on the individual, as 
in the fo: mcr terms. 

A comic subject loves an humble verse, 

Thyestos scorns a low and cotuic style. Uoscommow. 

In the Augustitie ago itself, notaiilistanding U>o 
censure of Horace, they preferred the low hiitrioni ry 
and drollery of Plautus to the delicacy of Ti'rc'uce. 

Warton. 


LAWFUL, LEGAL, LEGITIMATE, 
LICIT. 

LAWFUL, from law, LEGAL or 
LEGITIMATE, from the Latin lex, 
all signify, in the proper sense, belonging 
to law. They difier therefore according 
to tho sense of the word law; lawful 
respects the law in general defined or 
undefined ; legal respects only the civil 
law which is defined; and legitimate 
respects the laws or rules of science as 
well as civil matters in general. LICIT, 
from the Latin licet to be allowed, is 
used only to characterize the moral 
quality of actions ; the lauful properly 
implies conformable to or enjoined by 
law ; the legal what is in the form or 
after the manner of law, or binding by 
law.* it is not lawful to coin money 
with the king's stamp ; a marriage was 
formerly not legal in England which 
was not solemnized according to the 
rites of the established church : men’s 
passions impel them to do many things 
which are unlawful or illicit ; their ig- 
norance leads them into many things 
which ai*e illegal or illegitimate. As a 
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good citizen and a true Christian, every 
man will be anxious to avoid every 
thing which is unlawful : it is the busi- 
ness of the lawyer to define what is 
legal or illegal: it is the business of 
the critic to define what is legitimate 
verse in poetry ; it is the business of the 
linguist to define the legitimate use of 
words : it is the business of the moralist 
to point out what is illicit. 

Accordinjj to this spiritujil doctor of politics, if his 
majesty docs not owe his crown to the choice of his 
people, he is no lawful king. Buhuk. 

Swift’s mental powers declined till (1741) it was 
foiintl necessary that legal guardians should bo ap- 
pointed to his person and fortune. Johnson. 

Upon the whole, I have sent this my offspring into 
the world in us decent a dross as 1 was able ; a legiti- 
mate one I am sure it is. Muuue. 

The King of Prussia charged some of tho ofllcers, 
his piisuuers, with maiutuining an illicit corre- 
spniuleuce. Smollett. 


TO LAV OR J’AKE HOLD OF, CATCH, 
SEIZE, SNATCH, GRASF, GRIPE. 

To LAY or TAKE HOLD OF is 
here the generic expression : it denotes 
simply getting into one’s possession, 
which is tho common idea in tho signi- 
fication of all these terms, whiqjii differ 
in rognrd to the motion in which the 
action is performed. To CATCH is to 
lay hold of with an effort. To SEIZE 
is to Icty hold of with violence. To 
SNATCH is to lay hold of hy a sudden 
effort. One is said to lay hold <f that 
on which one places his hand ; he takes 
hold of that which he secures in his 
hand. We lay hold of anything when 
we see it falling : we take hold of any- 
thing when vfQ wish to lift it up ; we 
catch what attempts to escape ; we seize 
it when it makes resistance ; wo snatch 
that which we are particularly afraid of 
not getting otherwise. A person who 
is fainting lays hold of the first thing 
which comes in his way ; a sick person 
or one that wants support takes hold of 
another’s arm in walking ; various ar- 
tifices are employed to catch animals ; 
t)ie wild beasts of the forest seize their 
prey the moment they come within their 
roach ; it is the rude sport of a schoolboy 
to snatchoMi of the hand of another that 
which ho is not willing to let go. 

Sometimes it hnppens thata corn slips out oftlieir 
piiwa, u lien they (the ants) are climbing up; they 
take hold of it again when they c.m find it, olharwise 
they look for another. ADnA.>cN. 

One great genius often catches the flame from .iii- 
other. Avdisox. 


Kiiiiotis he said, and (owVd the Grecian crew, 
(Sch'dhy the crest) th' unhappy warrior drew. 

Pope 

The hungry harpies fly, « 

They snatch the meat, dellliug all they tind. 

Dbydfn. 

To lay fu)ld of is to get in the posses- 
sion. To GRASP and to GRIPE sig- 
nify to have or keep in the possession ; 
an eagerness to keep or not to let go is 
expressed by that of grasping ; a fearful 
anxiety of losing and an earnest desire 
of keeping is expressed hy the act of 
griping. a famished man lays 

hold of foodt he grasps it, from a con- 
vulsive kind of fear lest it should leave 
him : when a raiser lays hold of money, 
he gripes it from the love he bears to 
it, and the fear he has that it will be 
taken from him. 

Like a miser midst his store, 

W'ho grasps and grasps till he cun hold no more. 

They gripe their oaks ; and every p.mting breast 
Is rais’d by turns withhojio, by turns with fear de- 
press’d. DuylkK. 

TO LEAD, CONDUCT, GUIDE. 

LEAD, in Saxon leden^ Low German 
leiden, is connected with the old Ger- 
man leit a way, siguif)ing to put in tho 
way, or help in one’s way. CON DU CT, 
Latin conductus, participle of conduco 
or con or sum with/ and duco to lead^ 
signifies to bring with one. GUIDE, 
in French guider, Saxon witan or 
wisan^ German, &c, weisen to show, 
signifies to show the way. 

All these terms are employed to de- 
note the influence which a person has 
over the movements or actions of some 
person. To lead is an unqualified ac- 
tion ; one leaiis by helping a person 
onward in any manner, as to leadachWd 
by the hand, or io lead a person through 
a wood by going before him. To dfJn- 
duct and guide are different modes of 
leadings the former by virtue of one's 
office or authority, tho latter by one’s 
knowledge or power; as to conduct an 
army, or to conduct a person into the 
presence of another; to guide a tra- 
veller in an unknown country. These 
words may therefore be applied to the 
same objects : a general leads an army, 
inasmuch as he goes before it into the 
field ; he conducts an army, inasmuch 
as he directs its operations ; the stable- 
boy leads the horses to water; tho 
coachman guides tho horses in a car- 
riage. 

Tht* HhepliKi d'a going before the sheep, and leading 
them tu pure waters an* verdant pastures a very 
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btiiking and beautiful rt‘prf*s<*Mtutiou of (Jod’s pre- 
vuuiiug grace aud uuiitiuual help. Suicfiikbo. 

We waited some lime In expectaticn of the next 
\v<<rlhy who came in with a gieat retinue of his- 
toiiau»*who8o names 1 could not learn, most of them 
being ualives of Carthage. Tlio |)^*r^ou thus con- 
iucted, who was Uauuibul, seemed much disturbed. 

Aouison. 

1 1 is guide, as faithful from that day 

As Hesperus, that leads tlio sun his w'uy. Fairfax. 

Conduct and guide may also bo ap- 
plied in this sense tu inanimate objects ; 
as the pilot conducts the vessel into the 
port, the steersman guides a vessel by 
the help of the rudder. 

When smooth old ocean and each storm's asleep, 
'i'hen ignorance may plough the watery deep, 

Hut when tlie demon of tlie tempest ru\e, 

Skill must conduct the vessel through the wave. 

GUAlNOkR. 

No more — but hasten to thy tasks at homo. 

There guide the spindle and direct the loom. Pope. 

In the moral application of these 
terms, persons may lead or guide other 
persons, but they conduct thing's ; as to 
lead a person into a course of life ; to 
guide him in a course of reading or 
study ; to conduct a lawsuit, or any 
particular business. To lead being a 
matter of purely personal influence may 
be either far the benefit or injury of tlie 
person led. 

Can knowledge have no bound, but must advance 
Su fur to make uswUh for ignorance? 

And rather in the duik to grope our way 

Than led by a false guide to err by day. Hrniiam. 

To conduct ^ supposing judgment and 
management, and to guidcj '' supposing 
superior intelligence, are always taken 
in the good sense, unless otherwise 
qualified. 

Tie su conducted the utTiurs of the kingdom, that ho 
made the reign of a very weak prince most happy to 
the English. Loud Lyttleyon. 

Jmoinda. Oh! this sepa ration 

lias made you dearer, if it cun be so. 

Than you were ever to me, you appear 
Like u kind star to my benigiited step 
Totguide me on my way to happiness. Sovthekn. 

Things as well as persons may lead, 
conduct, and guide, with a similar dis- 
tinction. Whatever serves as a motive 
of action, or as a course and passage to 
a place or an object, leads. 

Our schemes of thought in infancy are lost in those 
of youth \ these loo take a different tarn in mauluKid, 
till old age oaen leads us back into our former 

infancy. Sfkctatou. 

Whatever influences our conduct 

rightly, conducts. 

She imbibed in childhood those principles which 
in middle life preserved her untainted from the pro* 
fligdcy of une husband aud the fanaticism of an* 
other; and after her deliverance from both, conducted 
her to the close of a long life in the uniform exercUe 
of every virtue which became her sex, her rank, her 
Christian piufessiou. W uiyakeu. 


LEAN. 

Whatever serves as a rule or guide, 
guides. 

The brutes are guided by instinct, and know no 
sorrow. Steki.k. 

As persons may sometimes be false 
guides, so things may furnish a false 
rule. 

Me now entirely disposed of all the graces of the 
king, in conferring all the favours and all the olTices 
t>f three kingdoms without a rival : in the dispensing 
whereof he was guided more by the rules of appetite 
than of judgment. Clarendok. 

LEAN, MEAGRE. 

LEAN is in all probability connected 
with line, lank, and long, signifying that 
which is simply long without any other 
dimension. MEAGRE, in Latin macer^ 
Greek /rnepoc small 

Lean denotes want of fat ; meagre 
want of flesh: what is lean is not 
always meagre; hut nothing can he 
meagre without being lean. Brutes as 
well as men are lean, but men only ave 
said to be meagre : leanness is fre- 
quently connected with the tempera- 
ment ; meagreness is the consequence of 
starvation and disease. There are some 
animals by nature inclined to he lean : 
a meagre pale visage is to bo seen per- 
petually in the haunts of vice and 
poverty. 

The bixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippeied pantaloon, 

Vt'ith spectacles on uuse and pouch on side. 

Shaxspkark. 

So thin, 80 ghastly meagre, and so wan. 

So bare of llesh, he Hcarce resembled man. Dhyden. 

TO LEAN, INCLINE, BEND. 

LEAN, in Saxon hhjnian, Danish, 
&c. lane, is derived from the same root 
as the Latin clino, or the Greek icXii/w, 
and are connected with the word lie, lay. 
INCLINE is immediately derived from 
the Latin. BEND (t?. To bend). 

In the proper sense, lean and incline 
arc both said of the position of bodies ; 
bend is said of the shape of bodies : that 
which leans rests on one side, or in a 
sideward direction ; that which inclines, 
leans or turns only in a slight degree : 
that which bends forms a curvature ; it 
does not all lean the same way : a houso 
leans when the foundation gives way ; 
a tree may grow so as to incline to the 
right or the left, or a road may incline 
this or that way ; a tree or a road bends 
when it turns out of the straight course. 
In the improper sense, the judgment 
leans, the will inclines, the will or con- 
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duct bends, in consequence of some 
outward action. A person leatis to this 
or that side of a question which he 
favors ; he inclines or is inclined to this 
or that mode of conduct ; he bends to 
the will of another. It is the duty of a 
judge to lean to the side of mercy as far 
as is consistent with justice: whoever 
inclines loo readily to listen to the tales 
of distress which are continually told to 
excite compassion will find himself in 
general deceived ; an unbending tem- 
per is the banc of domestic felicity. 

Like you a courtier lK)rn «in«t bred, 

Kiugs Ican'd thuir uur to what L said. Ciay. 

Say what you want; tho Latins you shall find. 

Not forc’d to ^oodtitiss, but by will inclin'd. 

Dkyden. 

And as on corn when western f^ust-i descund, 

Befuru tliu blast tho lofty harvest bend. Popil'. 

TO LEAVE, QUIT, RELINQUISH. 

LEAVE, in Saxon leafve^ in old 
German laube, Latin linquo, Greek 
XtiTTo), signifies either to leave or be 
wanting, because one is wanting in the 
place which one leaves. QUIT, in 
French quitter, from the Latin quietus 
rest, signifies to rest or remain, to give 
up the hold of. RELINQUISH, v. To 
abandon. 

We le(tve that to which we may in- 
tend to return ; we quit that to which 
wo return no more: we may leat^e a 
place voluntarily or otherwise ; but we 
relinquish it unwillingly. We leiwe 
persons or things; we quit and relin- 
quish things only. 1 leave one person 
in order to speak to another ; I leave my 
house for a short time ; I quit it not to 
return to it. 

Leave and quit may be used in the 
improper as well as the proper sense. 
It is the privilege of the true Christian 
to he able to leave all the enjoyments of 
this life, not only with composure, but 
with satisfaction ; dogs have sometimes 
evinced their fidelity, even to the re- 
mains of their masters, by not quitting 
the spot where they are laid ; prejudices, 
particularly in matters of religion, ac- 
quire so deep a root in the mind that 
they cannot be made to relinquish their 
hold by the most persuasive eloquence 
and forcible reasoning. 

Why leave we not the fatal Trojan shore. 

Aim moutture back Uie seas wc cross'd before? 

Pope. 

The socied wrestler, till a hiesstnK Klv’n, 
quits not his hold, but halting coiiHuers heuv’n. 

. WAU.EK. 


To descend voluntarily from tlu! supreme U> u 
Bulturdiuate station, and to relinquish the possession 
of power, in order to attain tho eiijuymont of happi- 
ness, seems to be au effort too great fur the human 
miud. RouftKTsuN. 

TO LEAVE, TAKE LEAVE, BID FARE- 
WELL, OR ADJEU. 

LEAVE is here general as before (v. 
To leave) ; it expresses simply tho idea 
of separating one’s self from an object, 
whether for a time or otherwise ; to 
TAKE LEAVE and BID FARE- 
WELL imply a separation for a per- 
petuity. 

To, leave is an unqualified action, it is 
applied to objects of indifference, or 
otherwise, but supposes in general no 
exercise of one’s feelings. We leave 
persons as convenience requires^ we 
leave them on the road, in tiie field, in 
the house, or wherever circumstances 
direct ; we leave them with or without 
speaking ; but to take leave is a parting 
ceremony between friends, on their 
parting for a considerable time ; to bid 
farewell, or ADIEU, is a still more 
solemn ceremony, when the parting is 
expected to be final. When applied to 
things, we leave such as wo do not wish 
to meddle with ; we take leave of those 
things which were agreeable to us, but 
which we find it prudent to give up ; 
and wc bid farewell to tho^te lor whitdi 
we still retain a great attachment It 
is better to leave a question undecided, 
tlian to attempt to decide it by alterca- 
tion or violence ; it is greater virtue in 
a man to take leave of his vices, than to 
let them take leave of him ; when a man 
engages in schemes of ambition, he 
must bid adieu to all the enjoyments of 
domestic life. 

^ulf alone, in nature rooted fast. 

Attends us first and haws us last. Swift. 

Now I am to hike leave of my readers. I am und(>r 
greater anxiety than 1 have known for the work uf 
utiy day bince 1 undertook this province. Stkki.k. 

Anticipate the awful moment of your bidding tho 
world an oivxaiil farewell, Blair. 

LEAVE, LIBERTY, PERMISSION, 
LICENCE. 

LEAVE has here the sense of free- 
dom granted, because what is left to 
itself is left free. LIBERTY is also 
taken for liberty granted. PERMIS- 
SION signifies tho act of permitting 
iv. To allow), or the thing permilted, 
LICENCE, in Latin licentia from licet 
to be lawful, signifies the state of being 
jiermitted by law or authority. 
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Leave and liberty may sometimes be 
taken as well as given ; permission and 
licence is never to be taken, but must 
always be granted, and that in an 
especial manner, — the former by ex- 
press words, the latter by some acknow- 
ledged and mostly legal form. Leave 
is employed only on familiar occasions ; 
liberty is given in more important mat- 
ters : the master gives leave to his ser- 
vant to go out for his pleasure ; a gen- 
tleman gives his friends the liberty of 
shooting on his grounds: leave is taken 
in indifferent matters, particularly as it 
respects leave of absence : liberty is 
taken by a greater, and in general an 
unauthorized, stretch of one's powers, 
and is, therefore, an infringement on 
the rights of another. What is done 
without the leave may be done without 
the knowledge, though not contrary to 
the will of another ; but liberties which 
are taken without offering an apology 
are always calculated to give offence. 
Leave respects only particular and pri- 
vate matters ; liberty respects general or 
particular matters, public or private; 
as liberty of speech, h'fter/y of the press, 
and the like. 

I must liavf leave to bo jjvateful to any one who 
acMVCs mo, lot turn bo oNorsoobuoxmuB to any parly. 

POPK. 

I am for tlio full liberty of diversion (for children) 
an muith us yoil cun be. Locke. 

Leave and permission are both the 
acts of private individuals in special 
cases. Th.e permission is a more formal 
and less familiar act than leave; the 
permission is often an act of courtesy 
passing between equals and friends ; the 
leave is properly said of what passes 
from superiors to inferiors: a person 
obtains leave of absence. The licence 
is always general, or resting on some 
gefieral authority ; as the licences given 
by government, and poetic licences. 
Whenever applied to individuals it 
carries with it the idea of a special 
authority; as a licence given by a 
landlord to the tenant to assign bis 
lease. 

Aud that they know uell 
Tliut gave me public leave tu apeak uf him. 

SHAJtaPSARK. 

The repeated permissions you give me uf dealing 
freely with you, will, I hope, excuse whut 1 have 

tIbUR. POPK. 

Lrnving the wits the spacious air. 

With licence to builtKsustles there. Swirr. 

LEAVINGS, remains: 
LEAVINGS are the consequence of 
voluntary act: they signify what is 


left: REMAINS are what follow in 
the course of things : they are what 
remains ; the former is therefore taken 
in the bad sense to signify what has 
been left as worthless ; the latter is never 
taken in this bad sense. When many 
persons of good taste have the liberty of 
choosing, it is fair to expect that the 
leavings will be worth little or nothing, 
after all have made their choice. By 
the remains of beauty which arc dis- 
coverable in the face of a female, we 
may be enabled to estimate what her 
personal gifts were, 

Hcalo, llna, uuil bones, the leavings of the feast. 

SuMKHVIJ.IiE. 

So nndnight tapers waste their lust rcmahis. 

SoMEKVlLLE. 

TO LET, LEAVE, SUFFER. 

The removal of hinderance or con- 
straint on the actions of others, is inv- 
plied by all these terms ; but LET, like 
the German lassen to leave, connected 
with the Latin laxusy and our word 
loose, is a less formal action than 
LEAVE {V, To leave)y and this than 
SUFFER, from the Latin sujfero to 
bear with, signifying not to pul a stop 
to. I let a person pass in the road by 
getting out of his way : I leave a person 
to decide on a matter according to hia 
own discretion, by declining to interfere : 
I suffer a person to go his own way, 
over whom I am expected to exercise a 
conti-ol. It is in general most prudent 
to lei things take their own course : in 
the education of youth, the greatest art 
lies in leaving them to follow the na- 
tural bent of their minds and turn of 
the disposition, and at the same time 
not suffering them to do anything pre- 
judicial to their character or future 
interests. 

Then to invoke 

The goddess, and let iu Ihe fatal horse. 

We all consent. Dxnham. 

'Dtis crime I could not leave unpunished. Denham. 

If Pope had suffered his heart to be alienated from 
her. he could have fuund uuthing that might till her 
place. Johnson. 

LETTER, EPISTLE. 

According to the origin of these 
words, LETTER, in Latin litercPy sig- 
nifies any document composed of written 
letters; and EPISTLE, in Greek 
exiToXij, from e7rt?£X<X(ii to send, signifies 
a /et/er sent or addressed to anyone; 
consequently the former is the generic^ 
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the latter the specific term. Letter is 
a term altop^cther familiar, it may be 
used for whatever is written by one 
friend to another in domestic life, or 
for the public documents of this de- 
scription, which have emanated ft*om 
tne pen of writers, as the letters of 
Msdame de S6vigne, the letters of Pope 
or of Swift ; and even those which were 
written by the ancients, as the letters 
of Cicero, Pliny, and Seneca; but in 
strict propriety those are entitled epistles, 
as a term most adapted to whatever has 
received the sanction of ages, and by the 
same rule, likewise, whatever is pecu- 
liarly solemn in its contents has ac- 
quired the same epithet, as the epistles 
of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, St. 
Jude ; and by an analogous rule, what- 
ever poetry is written in the epistolary 
form is denominated an epistle rather 
than a letter^ whether of ancient or mo- 
dern date, as the epistles of Horace, or 
the epistles of Boileau ; and llnully, 
whatever is addressed by way of dedica- 
tion is denominated a dedicatory epistle. 
Ease and a friendly familiarity should 
characterize the letter : sentiment and 
instruction are always conveyed by an 
epistle, 

JKpisdes or (.icconling to tlip word in use) familiar 
ierters may be culled the larum bells of love ; I ho|MJ 
this will prove so to you, and liavu tlio power to 
uwakoii you out of that silence wherein you have 
slept so long. Howell. 

LETTERS, LITERATURE, LEARNING. 

LETTERS and LITERATURE sig- 
nify knowledge, derived through the 
medium of written letters or books, that 
is, information ; LEARNING (v. Know- 
ledge) is confined to that which is com- 
municated, that is, scholastic knowledge. 
The term men of letters, or the republic 
of letters, comprehends all who devote 
themselves to the cultivation of their 
minds : literary societies have for their 
object the diffusion of general informa- 
tion : learned societies propose to them 
selves the higher object of extending 
the bounds of science, and increasing the 
sum of human knowledge. Men of 
letters have a passport for admittance 
into the highest circles ; literary men 
can always find resources for them- 
selves in their own society: learned 
men, or men of learning, are more the 
objects of respect and admiration than 
of imitation. 

To the greater part of mankind the duties of life 
are inconsistent with much study ; and the hours 
which they would spend upou letters must he stolen 
from their oocaputions and families. Johnson. 


Tie that recalls the attention of mankind to any 
rt of learning which time has left bidiind it. may 
truly said to advance the literature of his uwii 
age. Johnson. 

• 

TO LIE, LAY. 

By a vulgar error these verbp have 
been so confounded as to deserve some 
notice. To LIE is neuter, and desig- 
nates a state: to LAY is active, and 
denotes an action on an object; it is 
properly to cause to lie : a thing lies on 
the table; some one lays it on the 
table; he lies with his fathers; they 
laid him with his fathers. In the same 
manner, when used idiomatically, we 
say, a thing lies by us until wo bring it 
into use ; we lay it by for some future 
purpose : we lie down in order to repose 
ourselves ; we lay money down by Way 
of deposit : the disorder lies in the con- 
stitution; we lay a burden upon our 
friends. 

Ants bito off all the bndn before they lai/ it up, 
nnd therefore the corn that has lain in tlioi'r ne.sis 
will produce nothing. Addison. 

Tlie church admits none to holy orders uithuut 
laying upon them the highest obligations imnciimbh'. 

liEVKRrXIK. 

LIFELESS, DEAD, INANIMATE. 

LIFELESS and DEAD suppose the 
absence of life where it has opce been ; 
INANIMATE supposes its absence 
where it has never been ; a person is 
said to be lifeless or dead from whom 
life has departed; the material world 
consists of objects which are by nature 
inanimate. Lifeless is negative : it sig- 
nifies simply without life, or the vital 
spark : dead is positive ; it denotes an 
actual and perfect change in the object. 
We may speak of a corpse, when 

speaking of a body which sinks from a 
state of animation into that of inanima- 
tion; we speak of dead bodies to desig- 
nate such as have undergone an entire 
change. A person, therefore, in whom 
animation is suspended, is, for the time 
being, lifeless, in appearance at least, 
although wo should not say dead. 

Nor can his lifeleu nostril please 

With the once ravishing smell. Cowley. 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies I Thomson. 

We may in some sort be said to have a society 
even with the inanimate world. Burke. 

In the moral acceptation, lifeless and 
inanimate denote the want of that life 
or animation which is requisite or pro- 
per; dead implies the total want of 
moral feeling which ought to exist. 
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He wag a lifeless preaclier. BvasTET. 

And are you sure that old aue will come with all 
those circumstances inviting repentance. It may 
be, an^ is very likely to t)e, tc» life, what is inter is to 
the year, a time of ohillness and numbness, and 
of dsadness of the faculties for repentance. 

Bevkihooe. 

TO LIFT, HEAVE, HOIST. 

LIFT, in German luXjten, Swedish, 
&c. hiften to raise in the air, from ////*/, 
in Scotch lift air. HEAVE, in Saxon 
heavian, German hebeut &c. comes from 
the absolute particle ha, sifrnifying high, 
because to heave is to set up on high. 
HOIST, in French hausser, low Ger- 
man hissen, is a variation from the 
same source as heave. 

The idea of making high is common 
to a)l these words, but they differ in the 
objects and the circum. stances of the 
action ; we lift with or without an effort : 
we heave and hoist always with an 
effort ; wo lift a child up to let him see 
anything more distinctly ; workmen 
heave the stones or beams which are 
used in a building; sailors hoist the 
long boat into the water. To lift and 
hoist are transitive verbs ; they require 
an agent and an object: is intran- 

sitive, it may have an inanimate object 
for an agent : a person lifts his hand to 
his head ; when whales are killed, they 
arc hoisted into vessels : the bosom 
heaves when it is oppressed with sorrow, 
the waves of the sea heave when they 
arc agitated by the wind. 

What god so daring In your aid to move. 

Or lift ills hand agaiuat the force of Jove ? Popk. 

Murm’ring they move, as when Old Ocean roarg. 
And heaves huge gtirgea to the trembliug shores. 

Pope. 

The reef enwrnpt, th’ inserted knittles lied. 

To hoist the shorten’d sail again they tried. 

Falconer. 

TO LIFT, RAISE, ERECT, ELEVATE, 
EXALT. 

The idea of making a thing higher 
than it was before is common to these 
verbs. To LIFT {v. To lift) is to take 
up from a given spot by a direct appli- 
cation of force. To RAI8E, that is to 
cause to rise; to ERECT, from the 
Latin erectum, supine of m>o, and the 
Greek opeyw to extend ; to ELEVATE, 
from elevatm, participle of elevo, or e 
above, and leva to lift or raise, signify 
to make higher by a variety of means, 
but not necessarily by moving the ob- 
ject from the spot where it rests. We 


lift a stool with our hands, we raise a 
stool by giving it longer legs ; we erect 
a monument by heaping one stone upon 
another ; a mountain is elevated so many 
feet above the surface of the sea. What- 
ever is to be carried is lifted; whatever 
is to be situated higher is to be raised; 
whatever is to be constructed above 
other objects is to be erected; and when 
the perpendicular height is to be de- 
scribed, it is said to be elevated. A 
ladder is lifted upon the shoulders ; a 
standard ladder is raised against a wall ; 
a scaffolding is erected ; a pillar is ele^ 
vated above the houses. 

Now rosy morn ascends tlie court of Jove, 

Lifts up her light, and opens day above. Fopr. 

The great crater of ^Jtna itself is raised to an 
enormous height above the lower regions of the 
mountain. Bhyoonk. 

From their assistance, happier walls expect. 

Which, waud'ring lung, at last thou shalt erect. 

Dkvden. 

We took notice of several of those meteors, called 
falling stars, which still appeared to ho as much ele- 
vated atx>ve us, as when we see from the ]dain. 

Hkydone. 

Lift and raise may sometimes be ap- 
plied to the same objects : a stone may 
either be lifted or raised, but lift is the 
more ordinary term ; so when raise and 
erect are applied to the same objects 
raise is the more familiar expression. 
Elevate is most usual in scientific 
language. All these terms, except 
erect, have likewise a moral application ; 
EXALT, from altas high, has no other. 
In this case lift is seldom used in a 
good sense ; to raise is used in a good or 
an indiffttrent sense ; to elevate is mostly, 
and exalt always, used in the best sense. 
A person is seldom lifted up for any 
good purpose, or from any merit in him- 
self; It is commonly to suit the ends of 
party that people are lifted into notice, 
or lifted into office ; a person may be 
raised for his merits, or raise himself by 
his industry, in both which cases he is 
entitled to esteem ; so likewise one may 
be lifted up by pride, or raised in one’s 
mind or estimation ; one is elevated by 
circumstances, but still more so by one’s 
character and moral qualities ; one is 
rarely exalted but by means of superior 
endowments. 

Our successes have been great, and our hearts have 
been much lifted up by them, so that we have reasou 
to humble ourselves. Atierbuhv. 

Riis'd in his mind the Trojan hero stood. 

And long’d to break from out his ambient cloud. 

Dkyden. 

(Prudence operates on life in^he same manner as 
rules oti coinpositiuD ; it produces vigilance rather 
than elcvdtiou. JoUMseN. 
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A creature of a more ernlted kind 

Was wanting yet. and then was man dnsignM. 

Dkyden 

LIGHTNESS, LEVITY, FLIOHTINESS, 
VOLATILITY, GIDDINESS. 

LIGHTNESS, from signifies 

the abstract quality. LEVITY, in 
Latin Ifwitas, from If^vis liprht, signifies 
the same. VOLATILITY, in Latin 
voiatilitas, from volo to fly, signifies 
flitting, or ready to fly swiftly on. 
FLIGHTINESS, from and /fy, 

siirnifies a readiness to fly. GIDul- 
N ESS is from giddy, in gidig. 

Lightness and giddiness are taken 
either in the natural or metaphorical 
itenso ; the rest only in the moral sense : 
lightness is said of the outwanl carriage, 
or the inward temper ; levity is said only 
of the outward carriage : a light-minded 
man treats everything lightly, be it 
ever so serious; the tightness of his 
mind is evident by the lightness of his 
motions. Lightness is common to both 
sexes; levity is peculiarly striking in 
females ; and in respect to them, they 
are both exceptionable qualities in the 
highest degree : when a woman has 
lightness of mind, she verges very near 
towards direct vice ; when there is levity 
in her conduct, she exposes herself to 
the imputation of criminality. Volati^ 
lily, JlUhthiess, and giddiness, are de- 
grees of lightness which rise in signifi- 
cation on one another ; volatility being 
more than lightness, and the others 
more than volatility : lightness and 
volatility are defects as they relate to 
age ; those only who ought to be serious 
or grave are said to be light or volatile. 
When we treat that as light which is 
weighty, when we suffer nothing to sink 
Into the mind, or make any impression, 
this is a defective lightness of character ; 
when the spirits are of a buoyant nature, 
and the thoughts fly from one object to 
another, without resting on any for a 
moment, this lightness becomes vola- 
tility : a /fJo-A^-minded person sets care 

a distance ; a volatile person catches 
pleasure from every passing object. 
Mightiness and giddiness are the de 
fects of youth ; they bespeak that entire 
want of command over the feelings and 
animal spirits which is inseparable from 
a state of childhood : a flighty child, 
however, only fails from a want of at- 
tention ; but a giddy child, like one 
whose head is in the natural sense giddy, 
is unable to collect itself so as to have 


any consciousness of what passes: a 
flighty person makes mistakes ; a giddy 
person commits extravagances. 

» 

Innor(‘nce lightness to the epirita, ill imi- 

tated and ill siipiilicd by that forced levity of tho 
Vicioilii. IILAIR. 

If we see people dancing, even in wooden ihoea, 
and a fiddle always at their heels, we are soon con* 
vinced of the volatile spirits of those merry slaves. 

S 0 MKRVIM.K. 

EemenilM*ritig many Mightinesses in her writing, 
I know not how to behave myself to her. 

Richardson. 

The g'ddy vulgar, as their fancies guide, 

With noise, say nothing, and in parts divide. 

Dryden. 

LIKENESS, RESEMBLANCE, SIMI- 
LARITY, OR SIMILITUDE. 

LIKENESS denotes the quality of 
being alike {v. Equal). RESEM- 
BLANCE, from resemble, compounded 
of re and semhle, in French semhlei\ 
Latin sirnulo, signifies putting on tho 
form of another thing. SIMILARITY, 
in Latin similaritas from similis, in 
Greek oyaXog like, from the Hebrew 
semel an image, denotes the abstract 
property of likeness. 

Likeness is the most general, and at 
the same time tho most familiar, term 
of the three ; it respects cither external 
or internal properties : resemblance re- 
spects only the external properties : 
similarity respects the circumstances 
or properties: we speak of a likeness 
between two persons ; of a resemblance 
in tho cast of the eye, a resemblance in 
the form or figure ; of a similarity in 
age and disposition. Likeness is said 
only of that which is actual ; resem- 
blance may be said of that which is ap- 
parent : a likeness consists of something 
specific; a resemblance may bo only 
partial and contingent. A thing is said 
to be, but not to appear, like another ; 
it may, however, have the shadow of a 
resemblance : whatever things are alike 
are alike in their essential properties ; 
but they may resemble each other in a 
partial degree, or in certain particulars, 
but are otherwise essentially different. 
We are most like the Divine Being in 
the act of doing good ; there is nothing 
existing in nature, which has not cer- 
tain points of resemblance with some- 
thing else. 

With frhmdly hand I hold tho glass 
To all |»romisc*ou« as they pass ; 

Should lolly there her likeJinss view, 

1 fret not that the mirror's true. Mouke 
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So, faint refemldance! on the murble tomb 
I'tie wcll-dUsembled lurur stooping staiKls, 

For ever silent, and for ever sad. TuoMSOir. 

Similarity, or SIMILITUDE, which 
is a higher term, is in the moral appli- 
cation, in regard to likeness, what re- 
semblance is in the physical sense : 
what is alike has the same nature: 
what is similar has certain features of 
similarity: in this sense feeling.s are 
alike, sentiments are alikef persons are 
alike; but cases are similar, circum- 
stances are similar, conditions are 
similar. Likeness excludes the idea of 
diflfercnce ; similarity includes only the 
idea of casual likeness, 

Kocheroucniilt freqm^ntly makes iirp of the anti- 
thesis, a mode of speaking the most tirosuine of any, 
by thu shniiariti/ of the periods. Wahtom. 

A»it addetli deformity to an ape to bo so like a 
man, so the similitude of superstition to religion 
makes it the mure deformed. Uacok. 

LIKENESS, PICTURE, IMAGE, 
EFFIGY. 

In the former article LIKENESS is 
considered as an abstract term, but in 
connexion with the words picture and 
image it signifies the representation of 
likeness, PICTURE, in Latin pictura, 
from pingo to paint, signifies the thing 
painted. IMAGE, in Latin imago, 
contracted from imatago, comes from 
imitor to imitate, signifying an imita- 
tion. EFFIGY, in Latin effigies from 
effingo, signifies that which is formed 
after another thing. 

Likeness and picture, as terms of art, 
are both applied to painting ; hut tho 
term likeness refers us to the object of 
the art, namely, to get the likeness; 
and the picture to the mode of the art, 
namely, by painting ; whence in familiar 
language an artist is said to take like- 
nesses, who takes or paints tho portraits 
of persons ; or in general terms an artist 
may be said to be happy in taking a 
likeness, who can represent on paper the 
likeness of any object, but particularly 
that of persons. In other connexions 
the worn picture is most usually em- 
ployed in regard to works of art, as to 
sketch a picture, to finish a picture, 
and tho like. 

Ilayley, wbpse love-fur me seems to be truly that 
of a brother, has given roe his picture drawn by 
Romney about Ofleen years ago, an admirable 
likeness, Cowpeu. 

As a likeness may be given by other 
means besides that of painting, it may 
be taken for any likeness conveyed ; as 


parents may be said to stamp or im- 
press a likeness on their ehildren. P/c- 
ture may be figuratively taken for what- 
ever serves as a picture, as a picture of 
happiness. Image, as appears from its 
derivation, signifies nothing more than 
likeness, but has been usually applied 
to such likenesses as are taken, or in- 
tended to represent spiritual objects, 
whether on paper of in wood or stone, 
such as the graven images which were 
the objects of idolatrous worship: it 
has, however, been extended in its ap- 
plication to any likeness of one object 
.represented by another ; as, children are 
'sometimes the image of their parents. 

God. Motes flrsf, then D.ivid, did inspire, 

To compose anthems for his heuvenl^ quire; 

To th* one the style of friend he did impiirt, 

On th’ other stamp’d the likeness of his heart. 

Di-vham. 

Or else the comic muse 

Holds to the world a picture of itself. Thomson. 

The mind of man is an image, not only of God’s 
spirituality, but of his infinity. Sou i h. 

A likeness and a picture contain 
actual likenesses of the things which 
they are intended to represent ; but an 
effigy may be only an arbitrary likeness, 
as where a human figure is made to 
stand for the figure of any particular 
man without any likeness of the indi- 
vidual. This term is applied to the 
rude or fictitious pictures of persons in 
books, and also to the figures of persons 
on tomb- stones or on coins, which con- 
tain but few traces of likeness. 

1 have read somewhere that one of tho popes re- 
fused to accept un edition of a saint’s works, whicii 
wore presented to him, because the saint, in his effi- 
giea before the book, was drawn without a beard. 

Addison. 

Or to tho still ruder representations of 
individuals who are held up to public 
odium by the populace. 

Tlie people of Turvey have burnt him in 

CowrtM. 

LIMIT, EXTENT. 

LIMIT is a more specific and definite 
term than EXTENT; by the former 
we are directed to the point where any- 
thing ends ; by the latter we are led to 
no particular point, but to the whole 
space included ; /mils are in their nature 
something finite ; extent is either finite 
or infinite : we therefore speak of that 
which exceeds the limits, or comes 
within the limits ; and of that which 
comprehends the extent, or is according 
to the extent : a plenipotentiary or 
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minister must not exceed the limits of 
his instruction ; when we think of the 
immense extent of this globe, and that 
it is among the smallest of an infinite 
number of worlds, the mind is lost in 
admiration and amazement : it does not 
fall within the limits of a periodical 
work to enter into historical details ; a 
complete history of any country is a 
work of great extent, 

Whatsuever a man accounts his treasure answers 
all his capacities o(‘ pleasure. It is tlie utmost limit 
of enjoyment South. 

It is obsei-rablc that, either by nature or habit, out 
faculties are titled to images of a certam 

JoHNSoir. 

TO LINGER, TARRY, LOITER, LAG, 
SAUNTER. 

UNGER, from longet^ signifies to 
make the time long in doing a thing. 
TARRY, from tardus slow, is to be 
slow. LOITER may probably come 
from lentus slow. LAG, from lie, sig- 
nifies to lie back. SAUNTER, from 
sancta terra the Holy Land ; because, 
in the time of the crusades.' many idle 
persons were going backwards and for- 
wards : hence idle, planless going, comes 
to bo so denominated. 

Suspension of action or slow move- 
ment enters into the meaning of all 
these terms : to linger is to stop alto- 
gether, or to move but slowly forward ; 
to tarry is properly to suspend one’s 
movement; the former proceeds from 
reluctance to leave the spot on which we 
stand ; the latter from motives of dis- 
cretion : he will naturally linger who is 
going to leave the place of his nativity 
for an indefinite period ; those who have 
much business to transact will be led to 
tarry long in a place : to loiter is to 
move slowly and reluctantly, but, from 
a bad cause, ^ child loiters who is un- 
willing to go to school : to lag is to move 
slower than others ; to stop while they 
are going on ; this is seldom done for a 
good purpose ; those who lag have gene- 
rally some sinister and private end to 
answer : to saunter is altogether the act 
of an idler ; those who have no object in 
moving either backward or forward will 
saunter if they move at all 

pit long since I, fbr my celestial wife. 

Loath'd by tiie gods, have dragg'd a /ii^* nag life. 

DsTDCir. 

Rapid wits Mter, or faint, and suffer themselves 
to be surpass'd by the even and regular porteverance 
of slower undoTStandings. Jounmm. 

1 shall not top behind, nor err 
The way, thon leading Mii.tov. 


Herod having iarrieS only seven clays nt Roniu 
for the dispatch of Ids business, returned to ids sliipt 
At Brundusium. PaipsAiix. 

Site walks all the morning saunterino tOiout iho 
shop, with her arms through her pocket-Tioles. 

JliBNSOIir. 

LIQUID, LIQUOR, JUICE, HUMOR. 

LIQUID (V. fluid) is the. generic 
term: LIQUOR, which is 'but a vari- 
ation from the same Latin verb, liquesco, 
whence liquid is derived, is a liquid 
which is made to be drunk : JUICE, in 
French is a liquid that issues from 
bodies ; and HUMOR, in Latin humor, 
probably from the Greeek ptvfia and 
psbi to now or pour out, is a species of 
liquid which Hows in bodies and forms 
a constituent part of them. All natural 
bodies consist of liquids or solids,* or a 
combination of both : liquor serves to 
quench the thirst as food satisfies the 
hunger ; the juices of bodies are fre- 
quently their richest parts ; and the hu» 
mors are commonly the most important 
parts ; the former of these two belong 
peculiarly to vegetable, and the latter to 
animal bodies : water is thp simplest of 
all liquids; wine is the most inviting 
of all liquors , the orange produces the 
most agreeable juice ; the humors of 
both men and brutes arc most liable to 
corruption. 

How tho bee 

SiU on the bloom, extracting liquid sweete. Mir/row 

They who Minerva from Jove’e head derive. 

Might make old lloinor's hcuII the miiee’s iiivo. 

And from hia bmin that Ilidicon clisiil, 

WlioM! racy liquor did his offapiiug till. Dckham. 

Give mo to drain the cocoa's milky bowl. 

And drum the palm to draw its freshening wine. 

More Imuntnous far than all ilto frantic juice 
M^hicU Bucclius pours. Thomson 

Is Brutus sick, and is it phys'eal 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the numuurs 
Of the dunk morning. SHAKSfE^RK. 

LIST, ROLL, CATALOGUE, REGISTER. 

LIST, in French liste, and German 
liste, comes from the German leiste a 
last, signifying in general any long and 
narrow body. ROLL signifloip^ in ge- 
neral anything rolled up, particularly 
p^er with its written contents. CATA- 
LOGUE, in Latin catalogue, Greek 
KaraXoyog, from KaraXiyu to write down, 
signifies a written enumeration. RE- 
GISTER, from the verb rego to govern, 
signifies what is done or inserted by 
order of government, or for the purposes 
of order. 

A collection of objects brought into 
some kind of order is the common idea 
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included in the signification of these 
terms. The contents and disposition of 
a list 4S the most simple ; it consists of 
little more than names arranged under 
one another in a long narrow line, as a 
list of words, a list of plants and flowers, 
a list of voters, a list of visits, a list of 
deaths, of births, of marriages: roll, 
which is figuratively put for the contents 
of a roily is a list rolled up for conve- 
nience, as a long roll of saints : cata- 
lofTue involves more details than a 
simple list i it specifies not only names, 
but dates, qualities, and circumstances. 
A list of books contains their titles ; a 
catalogue of books contains an enume- 
ration of their size, price, number of 
volumes, edition, &c. : a roll of saints 
simply specifies their names; a cata- 
logue of saints enters into particulars of 
their ages, deaths, Stc. : a register con- 
tains more than either ; for it contains 
events, with dates, actors, &c. in all 
matters of public interest. 

After I had read over the list of the persona elected 
into tlie 'Hers Etat, nothing which they allerwarcls 
did could appear astonishing. Uurkk. 

It appears fVom the ancient rolls of parliament, 
and from the manner of choosing the lords of articles, 
that the proceedings of that high court must have 
iK'eu ill n great moo^uro under their dirertum. 

KouKaxsoN. 

Aye I in the catalogue ye go for men, 

As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniejis. curs, 
All by the name of dugs. Shakspeark. 

I am credibly informed by an antiquary, who has 
searched the registers, that Iho maids of hopour, in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, were allowed three rumps 
of beef fur their breakfast. Adpibun. 


LITTLE, SMALL, DIMINUTIVE. 

LITTLE, in Dutch lettely connected 
with lighty &c., is a general term both 
in its sense and application. SMALL, 
in German sniahl narrow, and DIMI- 
NIJTIVE, from minus less, signifying 
made less, are particular terms convey- 
ing some collateral idea. What is lit^ 
is so in the ordinary sense in respect to 
size; it is properly opposed to great: 
the small is that which is less than 
others in point of bulk ; it is opposed to 
the large : the diminutive is that which 
is less than it ought to be ; as a person 
is said to be diminutive in stature who 
is below the ordinary stature. 

While the promis’d fruit 
Lies yet a little embryo, unperceived. 

Within its crimson folds. Thomson. 

The smaller humming-bird Is about the size of a 
hazel nut. Goldsmith. 

That the stars appear like so many diminutive and 
scarcely dtoliuguishablo points, is owing to tlieir im* 
mense and inconceivable distance. AptnsoN. 


In the moral application, little is fVe- 
auently used in a bad sense, small and 
diminutive may be extended to other 
than physical objects without any change 
in their signification. 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, and ex- 
posing to laugliter tiiose one converses with, is the 
qualineation of little ungenerous tempers. Addison. 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small. 

He tills. He bounds, connects, and equals ail. Pope. 

He whose knowledge is at best but limited, and 
whoso intellect ]^roceeds by a small, diminutive light, 
cannot, but receive an additional light by the con* 
ceptions of another man. South. 

itVEEjiHOOD, LIVING, SUBSISTENCE, 

MAINTENANCE, SUPPORT, SUSTE- 
NANCE. 

The means of living or supporting 
life is the idea common to all these 
terms, which vary according to the cir- 
cumstances of tne individual and the 
nature of the object which constitutes 
the means : a LIVELIHOOD is that 
which is sought after by the day; a 
labourer earns a livelihood by the sweat 
of his brow: a SUBSISTENCE is ob- 
tained by irregular efforts of various 
descriptions; beggars meet with so 
much that they obtain something better 
than a precarious and scanty subsist- 
ence: LIVING is obtained by more 
respectable and less severe efforts than 
the two former; tradesmen obtain a 
good living by keeping shops ; artists 
procure a living by the exercise of their 
talents: MAINTENANCE, SUP- 
PORT, and SUSTENANCE differ 
from the other three inasmuch as they 
do not comprehend what one gains by 
one's own efforts, but by the efforts of 
others : maintenance is that which is 
permanent : it supplies the place of liv- 
ing : support may be casual, and vary 
in degree: the object of most public 
charities is to afford a maintenance to 
such as cannot obtain a livelihood or 
living for themselves ; it is the business 
of the parish to give supporty in time of 
sickness and distress, to all who are 
legal parishioners. Maintenance and 
support are always granted ; but suste- 
nance is tliat which is taken or received : 
the former comprehends the means of 
obtaining food; sustenance compre- 
hends that which sustains the body and 
supplies the place of food. 

A man may as easily know where to find one to 
tench to debauch, whore, game and blaspheme, os 
to teach him to write or cast accounts; ’lis the very 
profession and livelihood of such jpeople, getting 
their living by those practices for which they desei ve 
to forfeit Uieir lives. SovTit. 
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Just the pceesoitles of a hare suhftis^ence nve not 
to 1)0 the only measure of a parent’s care Pur his cliil- 
‘Iren. South. 

The Jews ill Babylonia honoured Hyreanus their 
kiii<;, and supplied him with a niaintcmnca suitable 
thereto. Fbideauz. 

If it be a Clime to 1)6 forced to toil for the neces- 
sary support of life, how does he heighten the curse 
who toils for superfluities ! South. 

War and the cliace engross the savage whole, 

War followed tor revenge, or to supplant 
The envied tenants of some happier sjiot. 

The choce for sustenance. Cowper. 

LIVELY, SPRIGHTLY, VIVACIOUS, 
SPORTIVE, MERRY, JOCUND. 

The activity of the heart when it 
bents high with a sentiment of gaiety is 
strongly depicted by all these terms : the 
LIVELY is the most general and literal 
in its signification ; /*/<?, as a moving or 
active principle, is supposed to be inhe- 
rent in spiritual as well as material 
bodies ; the feeling, as well as the body 
which has within a power of moving 
arbitrarily of itself, is said to have life, 
and in whatever object this is wanting, 
this object is said to be dead: in like 
manner, according to the degree or cir- 
cumstances under which this moving 
principle displays itself, the object is de- 
nominated lively, that is having life. 
SPRIGHTLY, that is sprighf/ul or 
spii'itful, full of spirits, and VIVA- 
CIOUS, in Latin vivaxt from vivo to 
live, that is the same as lively. Liveli- 
ness is the property of childhood, youth, 
or even maturer age; sprightliness is 
the peculiar property of youth ; vivacity 
is a quality compatible with the sobriety 
of years : an infant shows itself to be 
lively or otherwise in a few months 
after its birth ; a female, particularly in 
her early years, affords often a pleasing 
picture of sprightliness ; a vivacious 
companion recommends himself wher- 
ever he goes. SPORTIVENESS, that 
is fondness of or readiness for sport, is 
an accompaniment of liveliness or 
sprightliness: a sprightly child will 
show its sprightliness by its sportive 
humour : MIRTH, i. e, merriness {v. 
Cheerful), and JOCUNDITY, from 
jocundus otjucundus, onUjuvo toideliglit 
or please, signifying the state df being 
delighted, are the forms of liveliness 
which display themselves in social life ; 
the former is a familiar quality, more 
frequently to be discovered in vulgar 
than in polished society : jocundity is a 
form of liveliness which poets have as- 
cribed to nymphs and goddesses, and 


other aerial creatures of the imagina- 
tion. 

Tho terms preserve the same* sense 
when applied to the characteristics or 
actions of persons as when applied to 
the persons themselves: imagination, 
wit, conception, representation, and the 
like, are lively ; a person’s air, manner, 
look, tune, dance, are sprightly; a con- 
versation, a turn of mind, a society, is 
vivacious ; the muse, the pen, the ima- 
gination, is sportive : the meeting, the 
laugh, the song, the conceit, is merry 
the train, the dance is jocund. 

^ One Ktudy is incousistmt with a lively imiiKina- 
tion, uuotlter with u sulitl judifcnu'ut. Jounmos. 

H is sportive lambs. 

This w’ay and that convolv’d, in fiiskflil « 

Tlioir frolteii |>lay. And now the sprightly race 
Invites them I'orth. TiioMsoir. 

By every victory over nppetite or passion. t}».* 
mind ^ainn new strength to reruse tliose solicitutioiia 
by wbich the young anil vivacious are hourly ns- 
SMUUed. JuHM^oN. 

Thus jocund fleets with them the w-inter n'luht. 

'I'ilOMSON. 

Warn’d by tho streaming light and mcm/ lark. 

Forth rush the Jolly clans. t^iMKUViu.E. 


LIVING, BENEFICE. 

LIVING signifies literally the pecu- 
niary resource by which one lives, 
BENEFICE, from benefacio, signifies 
whatever one obtains as a benefit : the 
former is applicable to any situation of 
life, but particularly to that resource 
wbich a parish affords to the clergyman ; 
the latter is applicable to no other ob- 
ject : we speak of a living as u resource 
immediately derived from the parish, in 
distinction from a curacy, which is de- 
rived from an individual ; we speak of 
a benefice in respect to the terms by 
which it is held, according to the eccle- 
siastical law ; there are many livings 
wlijch are nut benefices, although not 
vi^ versa. 

In consequence of tho Pope's interference, the bo.^t 
livinga were filled by Italian, and other foreign, 
clergy, Bi.ackhtojik. 

Estates hold by feudal tenure, being originally 
gratuitous donations, were at that time denominated 
benejicia; their very name, as well as constitution, 
was borrowed, and the care of the souls of a parish 
thence came to be denominated a benejice. 

Uf.ACKSTONK. 


LODGINGS, APARTMENTS. 

A LODGING, or a place to lodge or 
dwell in, comprehends single rooms, or 
many rooms, or in fact any place which 
can be made to serve the purjiose ; 
APARTMENTiS respect only suits of 

2 N 2 
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rooms: (vpartmentSy therefore, are, in 
the strict sense, lodgings ; but all Mg^ 
ings sfre not apartments : on the other 
hand, the word lodgings is mostly 
used for rooms that are let out to hire, 
or that serve a temporary purpose ; but 
the word apartments may be applied to 
the suits of rooms in any large house : 
hence the word lodging becomes on one 
ground restricted in its use, and apart- 
ments oo the other: all apartments to 
let out for hire are lodgings: but apart^ 
ments not to let out for hire are not 
lodgings. 

LOOK, GLANCK. 

LOOK (t>. Air) is the generic, and 
GLANCE (v. To glance at) the specific 
term ; that is to say, a casual or mo- 
mentary look: a look may be charac- 
terized as severe or mild, fierce or gentle, 
angry or kind ; a glance as hasty or 
sudden, imperfect or slight : so likewise 
we speak of taking a looky or catching a 
glance. 

Here the soft flocks, with the same harmless luoh 
They wore alive. Thomson. 

The tiger, darling flerca 
Impetuous on his prey, 0x9 glance has doom’d. 

Thomson. 

TO LOOK, SEE, BEHOLD, VIEW, 
EYE. 

LOOK, in Saxon locany upper Ger- 
man lugeny comes from the same source 
as lux Tight, and the Greek Xau to see. 
SEE is in Saxon seony Swedish sey 
.^olic Greek trcaciv, Hebrew sheeah to 
see. BEHOLD, compounded of the 
intensive be and holdy signifies to hold 
or fix the eye on an object. VIEW, 
frpra the French roir, and the Latin 
videoy signifies simply to see. To EYE, 
from the noun eye, naturally signifies to 
fathom with the eye. 

We look voluntarily ; we see involun- 
tarily : the eye sees ; the person looks : 
absent people often see things before 
they are fully conscious that they are at 
hand : we may look without seeing y and 
we may see without looking: near- 
sighted people often look at thiat which 
is too distant to strike the visual organ. 
To behold is to look at for a continuance ; 
to viev) is to look at in all directions ; 
to eye is to look at earnestly, and by side 
glances * that which is seen may disap- 
pear in an instant; it may strike the 
eye and be gone ; but what is looked at 
must make some stay; consequently 


ligbtning and things equally fugitive 
and rapid n their flight, may be seeny 
but canno be looked at. To look at is 
the familiar, as well as the general term, 
in regard to the others: we look at 
things in general, which we wish to see, 
that is, to see clearly, fully, and in all 
their parts ; but we behold that which 
excites a moral or intellectual interest ; 
we view that which demands intellectual 
attention ; we eye that which gratifies 
any particular passion: an inquisitive 
child looks at things which are new to 
it, but does not behold them ; we look 
at plants, or finery, or whatever gratifies 
the senses, but we do not behold them : 
on the other hand, we behold any spec- 
tacle which excites our admiration, our 
astonishment, our pity, or our love : wo 
look at objects in order to observe their 
external properties ; but we view them 
in order to find out their component 
parts, their internal properties, their 
powers of motion and action, &c. : we 
look at things to gratify the curiosity of 
the moment or for mere amusement; 
but the jealous man eyes his rival, in 
order to mark his movements, his de- 
signs, and his successes; the envious 
man eyes him who is in prosperity, with 
a malignant desire to see him humbled. 

Tliey climb the next ascent, and. looking down. 

Now at a nearer distance view tlio town ; 

The prince with wonder sees the stately tow’rs, 
(Which late were huts and shepherds’ bow’rs), 

JDbydkn. 

The most unpardonable malefactor in the world 
KoiuK to his death, and beariiiK it with composure, 
woufil win the pity of those who should behold him. 

Stxklx. 

Half afraid, he first 

Against the window beats, then brisk alights 
On tlie warm hearth ; tlien, hopping o’er the floor. 
Eyes all tlie smiling family askance. THOMROir. 

TO LOOK, APPEAR. 

LOOK is here taken in the neuter 
and improper sense : in the preceding 
article To look) it denotes the action 
of persons striving to see ; in the pre- 
sent case it denotes the action of things 
figuratively tlriving to be seen. AP- 
PEAR, from the Latin isppareo or 
pareOy Greek irapup^ signifies to be 
present orht hand, within sight. 

The look of a thing respects Uie im- 
pressions which it makes on the' senses, 
that is, the manner in which it looks ; 
its appearance implies the simple act of 
'Its coming into sight : the look of any 
thirii^is therefore characterized as good 
or bad, mean or handsome, ugly or 
beautiful ; the appearance is character* 
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ized as early or late, sudden or unex- 
pected : there is something very unseemly 
in the look of a clergyman affecting the 
airs of a fine gentleman ; the appear- 
ance of the stars in an evening presents 
an interesting view even to the ordinary 
beholder. As what appears must appear 
in some form, the signification of the 
term has been extended to the manner 
of the appearance, and brought still 
nearer to look in its application ; in this 
case the term look is rather more fa- 
miliar than that of appearance: we 
may speak either of regarding the look 
or the appearance of a thing, as far as 
it may impress others ; but the latter is 
less colloquial than the former : a man’s 
conduct is said to look rather than to 
appear ill ; but on the other hand, we 
say a thing assumes an appearance, 
or has a certain appearance. 

Distressful nature pants; 

Tlie very streams took languid from a&r. TiioMtoN. 

Never does liberty appear more amiable than 
under the guvernmeut of a pious and good prince. 

Addi»on. 

Look is always employed for what is 
real ; what a thing looks is that which 
it really is : appear, however, sometimes 
refers not only to what is external, but 
to what is superficial. If we say a 
person looks ill, it supposes some positive 
and unequivocal evidence of illness : if 
we say he appears to be ill, it is a less 
positive assertion than the former; it 
leaves room for doubt, and allows the 
possibility of a mistake. We are at 
li^rty to judge of things by their looks, 
without being chargeable with want of 
judgment ; but as appearances are said 
to be deceitful, it becomes necessary to 
admit them with caution as the rule of 
our judgment. Look is employed mostly 
in regard to objects of sense ; appear- 
ance respects natural and moral objects 
indifferently: the sky looks lowering; 
an object appears through a raieroscope 
greater than it really is ; a person's 
conduct appears in a more culpable light 
when seen through the 'representation 
of an one my. 

Then Nature aijU 

Wears to the lover's eye u look of lovi. Thomson. 

It has always been my endeavour to distinguish 
between realities awl appearamcee, Tatlsh. 


LOOKER-ON, SPECTATOR, BE- 
HOLDER, OBSERVER. 

Thb looker on and the SPEC- 
TATOR are both opposed to the agents 


or actors in any scene ; but the former 
is still more abstracted from the objects 
he sees than the latter. • 

A looker-on {v. To look at) is care- 
fess ; he has no part and takes no part 
in what he sees ; he looks on, because 
the thing is before him, and he has 
nothing else to do: a spectator may 
likewise be unconcerned, but in general 
he derives amusement, if nothing else, 
from what he sees. A clown may be a 
looker-on, who with open mouth gapes 
at all that is before him, without under- 
standing any part of it; but he who 
looks on to draw a moral lesson from the 
whole is in the moral sense not an un- 
interested spectator. The EE HOLD- 
ER has a nearer interest than the spec- 
tator ; and the OBSERVER has an 
interest not less near than that of the 
beholder, but somewhat different: the 
beholder has his affections roused by 
what he sees ; the observer has his un- 
derstanding employed in that which 
passes before him: the beholder in- 
dulges himself in contemplation ; the 
observer is busy in making it subservient 
to some proposed olfiect : every beholder 
of our Saviour's sufferings and patience 
was struck with the conviction of his 
Divine character, not excepting even 
some of those who were his most preju- 
diced adversaries ; every calm observer 
of our Saviour's words and actions was 
convinced of his Divine mission. 

Lookert on many times see more than gamesters. 

Bacuh. 

But high in heaven thev sit, and gaze from far, 

The tame tpectatvrt of uis deeds of war. Pops. 

Objects imiierfectlv designed take forms from the 
hope or fear of the behoMer. Joh nhon. 

Swift was an exact obterver of life. Johnson> 

LOOSE, VAGUE, LAX, DISSOLUlTS, 
LICENTIOUS. 

LOOSE is in German los, &c., Latin 
laxus, Greek aXatrauv, and Hebrew 
chalalz, to make free. VAGUE, in 
Latin vagus, signifies wandering. LAX, 
in Latin laxus, has a similar origin with 
loose, DISSOLUTE, in Latin disso- 
lutus participle of dissiolvo, signifies dis- 
solved or set free. LICENTIOUS 
signifies having the licence or power to 
do as one pleases (v. Leave, liberty). 

Loose is the generic, the rest ore 
specific terms ; they are all opposed to 
that which is bound or adheres clo'^cly : 
loose is employed either for physical, 
moral, or intellectual objects; vague 
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only for intellectual objects : lax some- 
times for what is intellectual* but oftcner 
for th^ moral ; dissolute and licentious 
only for moral matters ; whatever wants 
a proper connexion* or linking together 
of the parts, is loose ; whatever is scat- 
tered and remotely separated is vague : 
a style is loose where the words and 
sentences are not made to coalesce, so 
as to form a regularly connected series ; 
assertions am vague which have but a 
remote connexion with the subject re- 
ferred to : by the same rule* loose hints 
thrown out at random may give rise to 
speculation and conjecture* but cannot 
servo as the ground of any conclusion ; 
ignorant people arc apt to credit every 
vague rumour, and to communicate it 
as a^ certainty. Opinions are loose, 
cither inasmuch as they want logical 
precision, or as they fail in moral strict- 
ness ; suggestions and surmises are in 
their nature vague, as they spring from 
a very remote channel, or are produced 
by the wanderings of the imagination ; 
opinions are lax, inasmuch as they have 
a tendency to lessen the moral obliga- 
tion, or to loosen moral ties, A loose 
man injures himself, but a lax man in- 
jures society at large. Dissoluteness is 
the excess of looseness; licentiousness 
is the consequence of laxity, or the 
freedom from external constraint. Loose- 
ness of character, if indulged, soon sinks 
into dissoluteness of morals ; and laxity 
of discipline is quickly followed by li- 
centiousness of manners. 

The must voluptuous nnd loose person breatliing, 
wero h« but tif»l Ui fulluw his Uico and hU cuurtohips 
uverv day, would llutl it tho greatest tormeut that 
could bet'al him. SuUi H. 

That action which is vc^e iiud indeterminate 
will at Inst settle into habit, and habitual iwculiari- 
ties are quickly ridiculous. Johnsom. 

ift this general depravity of manners and laxity 
of principles, pure religion Is no where more strongly 
inculcated ^than iu our iiiiivursities). JohnsuN. 

As tho life of Petronius Arbiter was altogether die- 
solute, the indifference w'hich he showed at the close 
of it is to be looked upon as a piece of natural care- 
lessness rather than fortitude. Aooisum. 

Moral philosophy is very agreeable to the para- 
doxical and licenthsu spirit of the age. Be attik. 

lord’s supper, EUCHARIST, 

COMMUNION, SACRAMENT. 

The LORD’S SUPPER is a term 
of familiar and general use among 
Christians’, as designating in literm 
terms the supper of our Lord; that is, 
either the last solemn supper which be 
took with his disciples previous to lus 


crucifixion, or the commemoration of 
that event which conformably to his 
commands has been observed by the 
professors of Christianity. EUCHA- 
RIST is a term of peculiar use among 
the Roman Catholics, from the Greek 
evxapi^a) to give thanks, because per- 
sonal adoration, by way of returning 
thanks, constitutes iu their estimation 
the chief part of the ceremony. As the 
social affections are kept alive mostly 
by the common participation of meals, 
so is brotherly love, the essence of 
Christian fellowship, cherished and 
warmed in tho highest degree by the 
common participation in this holy fes- 
tival : hence, by distinction, it has been 
denominated the COMMUNION. As 
the voWs which are made at the altar of 
our Lord aro the most solemn which a 
Christian can make, comprehending iu 
them the entire devotion of himself to 
Christ, the general term SACRA- 
MENT, signifying an oath, hns been 
employed by way of emphasis for thi.s 
ordinance. The Roman Catholics have 
employed the same terra for six other 
ordinances; but the Protestants, who 
attach a similar degree of sacredness to 
no other than baptism, annex this ap- 
pellation only to these two. 

To the worthy participation of the Lord's supper, 
there is indispensably required a suitable prepura- 
tioii. South. 

This ceremony of feasting belongs most properly 
both to marriage and to the ew:hanst, as uotii of 
them have tho nature of a covenant. Souru. 

One woman he could not bring to the communiun, 
and when he reproved or exhorted her, she only an- 
swered that she was no scholar. Johnson. 

1 could not have the consent of the physician t(» 
go to church vestorday ; 1 therefore received the holy 
sacrament at home. Johnson. 

TO LOSE, MISS. 

LOSE, in all probability, is but a 
variation of loose, because what gets 
loose or away from a person is lost to 
him. To MISS, probably from the par- 
ticiple mis wrong, signifies to put wrong. 

What is lost is supposed to be entirely 
and irrecoverably gone; but what is 
missed may be only out of sight or not 
at hand at the time when it is wanted * 
health or property may be lost; one 
misses a coach, or one misses what has 
been mislaid. Things may be lost in a 
variety of ways independent of the person 
losing; but missing is mostly by the 
instrumentality of the person who misses. 
We lose an opportunity which it is not 
iu our power to use ; we miss an oppor- 
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tunity when we suffer it to pass without 
using. 

Some ants are so unfortunate as to fall down with 
their load when they almost come home ; when this 
happens they seldom lose their corn, but carry it up 
agiun. Addison. 

Bv hope and faith secure of future bliss, 

Gladly the joys of present life we miss. Lewis. 

LOSS, DAMAGE, DETRIMENT. 

LOSS signifies the act of losing or 
the thing lost, DAMAGE, in French 
dommage^ Latin damnum from demo to 
take away, signifies the thing taken 
away. DETIUMENT, v. Disadvanta'‘ 
geous. 

Loss is here the generic term ; damage 
and detriment are species or inodes of 
loss. The person sustains the loss^ the 
thing suffers the damage or detriment. 
Whatever is gone from us which wo 
wish to retain is a loss ; hence we may 
sustain a loss in our property, in our re- 
putation, in our influence, in our intel- 
lect, and every other object of possession: 
whatever renders an object less service- 
able or valuable, by any external violence, 
is a damage; as a vessel suffers a efa- 
mage in a storm : whatever is calculated 
to cross a man’s purpose is a detriment; 
the bare want of a good name may be a 
detriment to a young tradesman; the 
want of prudenco is always a great de- 
triment to the prosperity of a family. 

What trader would purohusu such airy sutisfuctioii 
(as the charms of conversation) by tliu loss of solid 
gain. Johnson. 

The ants were still troubled with the ruin, and the 
next day tliey took a world of pains to repair the 
damage. Addison. 

The expenditure should be with the least possible 
detriment to the morals of those who expend. 

Borke. 

LOUD, NOISY, HIGH-SOUNDING, 
CLAMOROUS. 

LOUD, in German, &c., laut, is con- 
nected with laut a sound, lauschen to 
listen, and the Greek xXvm to hear, be- 
cause sounds are the object of hearing. 
NOISY, having a noise^ like noisome 
and noxioust comes from the Latin noceo 
to hurt, signifying in general offensive, 
and in this case offensive to the sense of 
hearing. HIGH-SOUNDING signi- 
fies the same as pitched upon an elevated 
key, so as to make a great noise, to be 
heard at a distance. CLAMOROUS, 
from the Latin clamo to cry, signifies 
crying with a loud voice. 

Loud is here the generic term, since 
it signifies a great sound, which is th'h 


idea common to them all. As an epithet 
for persons, loud is mostly taken in an 
indifferent sense; all the others are 
taken for being loud beyond measure : 
noisy is to be lawlessly and unseasonably 
loud; high-sounding is only to be loud 
from the bigness of one's words: cla- 
morous is to be disagreeably and pain- 
fully loud. We must speak loudly to 
a deaf person in order to make ourselves 
heard: children will be noisy at all 
times if not kept under control: flat- 
terers are always high-sounding in their 
eulogiums of princes : children will be 
clamorous for what they want, if they 
expect to get it by dint of noise ; they 
will be turbulent in case of refusal, if 
not under proper discipline. In the 
improper application, loud is taken in 
as bad a sense as the rest ; the loudest 
praises are the least to be regarded : the 
applause of a mob is always noisy: 
high-sounding titles serve only to excite 
contempt where there is not some corre- 
sponding quality : it is the business of 
a party to be clamorous, as that serves 
the purpose of exciting the ignorant. 

The clowuR, a boist’rous, rude, ungovern’d crew. 
With furious haste to the loud summons flew. 

Drydkn. 

0 leave the noisy town. Dryden* 

I am touched with sorrow at the conduct of some 
few men, who have lent the authority of their high- 
sounding names to the designs of men with whom 
they could not be acquainted. BuilKK. 

Clamorous around the royal hawk they fly. Dbyden. 

LOVE, FRIENDSHIP. 

LOVE {V. Affection) is a term of 
very extensive import ; it may be either 
taken in the most general sense for 
every strong and passionate attachment, 
or only for such as subsist between the 
sexes ; in either of which cases it has 
features by which it is easily distin- 
guished from FRIENDSHIP. 

iMve subsists between members of the 
same family ; it springs out of their na- 
tural relationship, and ia kept alive by 
their close intercourse and constant in- 
terchange of kindnesses : friendship ex- 
cludes the idea of any tender and natu- 
ral relationship ; nor is it, like love, to 
be found in children, but is confined to 
maturer years ; it is formed by time, by 
circumstances, by congruity of charac- 
ter, and sympathy of sentiment. Love 
always o^rates with ardour; friend- 
ship is remarkable for firmness and con- 
stancy. lA)ve is peculiar to no station ; 
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it is (o bo found equally among the 
and the low, the learned and the 
unlearned; friendship is of nobler 
growth; it finds admittance only into 
minds of a loftier make : it cannot be 
felt by men of an ordinary stump. Both 
love and friendship are gratified by 
seeking the good of the object ; but love 
is more selfish in its nature than 
ship ; in indulging another it seeks its 
own gratification, and when this is not 
to be obtained, it will change into the 
contrary passion of haired ; friendship^ 
on the otner hand, is altogether disin- 
terested, it makes sacrifices of every 
description, and knows no limits to its 
sacrifice. 

So every passion but fond tone, 

Unto iu own redress does move. Wallbb. 

For natural alTection soon doth cease. 

And uuenched is witli CupUrs greater flame. 

But fuitni'iil friendship doth them both suppress, 

And lUem v^ith masturiug dUcipliue dutn tame. 

Sfkmseb. 

LOVER, SUITER, WOOER. 

LOVER signifies literally one who 
Invest and is applicable to any object ; 
there are lovers of money, and lovei's of 
wine, lovers of things individually, and 
things collectively, that is, lovers of 
particular women in the good sense, or 
lovers of women in the bad sense. The 
SUITOR is one who sues and strives 
after a thing ; it is equally undefined as 
to the object, but may be employed for 
such as sue for favors from their supe- 
riors, or sue for the affections and person 
of a female. The WOOER is only a 
species of lover, who wooes or solicits the 
kind regards of a female. When ap-^ 
plied to the same object, namely, the 
lei^ale sex, the term lover is employed 
for persons of all ranks, who are equally 
alive to the tender passions of love: 
suitor is a title adapted to that class 
of life where all the genuine affections 
of human nature are adulterated by a 
false refinement, or entirely lost in other 
passions of a guilty nature. Wooer is 
a tender and passionate title, which is 
^adapted to that class of beings that live 
only in poetry and romance. There is 
most sincerity in the lover, he simply 
proffers his love; there is most cere- 
mony in the suitor, he prefers his suit ; 
there is most ardour in the wooer, he 
makes his vows. 

It U very natural for a younx friend and a young 
fouar. to think the persona they love have uothinx to 
do but to please them. Fora, 


What pleasure can it be to be tlirungeil with peti' 
tioners. and those perhaps mUors for the same thinu ? 

South. 

I am glad this parcel of wooers are so reasonable, 
(br there Is not one of them but I dote on bis very 
absence. Shaksfkauk- 


LOW, MEAN, ABJECT, 

LOW, V. Humble, MEAN, in Ger- 
man fremein, &c. comes from the same 
source as the Latin cemmunis common 
(V. Common), ABJECT, in French ab- 
ject, Latin abjectus, pai-ticiple of abjicio 
to cast down, signifies literally cast down 
or brought very low. 

Low is a much stronger term than 
mean; for what is low stands more 
directly opposed to what is high, but 
what is mean is intermediate: the low 
is applied only to a certain number or 
description ; but mean, like common, is 
applicabledo the great bulk of mankind. 
A man of low extraction fulls below the 
ordinary level ; he is opposed to a noble- 
man: a man of mean birth does not 
rise above tho ordinary level; he is 
upon a level with the majority. Abject 
expresses more than either of the others, 
for it denotes the lowest depression in 
a person’s outward condition or position, 
as abject poverty. 

Had I been born a servant, my low life 
Had steady stood from all these miseries. 

Rampolfh. 

For His the mind that makes the body rich { 

And us the sun breaks ttmiiigh the darkest clouds, 
So honour ’peareth in the mmnest habit. * 

SuAKsesARK. 

Or in this aljeet posture have ye sworn 

T' adore the conqueror? Miltox. 

When employed to designate cha- 
racter, they preserve the same distinc- 
tion ; the tow is that which is positively 
sunk in itself; but the mean is that 
which is comparatively low, in regard to 
the outward circumstances and relative 
condition of the individual. Swearing 
and drunkenness are low vices ; boxing, 
cudgelling, and wrestling, are low 
games ; a misplaced economy in people 
of property is mean ; a condescension to 
those who are beneath us for our own 
petty advantages is meanness, A man 
is commonly low by birth, education, or 
habits ; but meanness is a defect of na- 
ture which sinks a person in spite of 
every external advantage. Abject, as a 
characteristic, is appli^ particularly to 
the spirit. Slavery is most apt to pro- 
duce an abject spirit by depriving a man 
of the use of those faculties which ele- 
vate him above the brutes ; poverty, feai, 
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or any base passion may have the same 
effect. 

Yet Bometimes nationi will deeline so lout 

Ftom \irtue. MiiiTom. 

Wo fast not to please men, nor to promote any 
inciaa worldly interest. Smalriook. 

There needs no more be said to extol the cxcollencit 
and pow'er of his wit, than that it was of muf^nituile 
emmuh to cover a world of very great faitUt), that is. 
n narrowness in his nature to Uiu lowest degree, an 
abjectness and want of courage, an iusinnutiiig and 
servile Aattering. CLABKNi>oN. 


M. 

MADNESS, PHRENZY, RAGE, FURY. 

MADNESS, vide DerariffemenL— 
PHRENZY, in Latin phrenesis, Greek 
^pfptnc from iftptjvihe mind, signifies a 
disordered mind. RAGE is in French 
rage^ Latin rabies madness. FURY, 
in Latin furor ^ comes in all probability 
from feror to be carried, because fury 
carries a person away. 

Madness and phrenzy are used in 
the physical and moral sense ; rage and 
fui'y only in the moral sense: in the 
first case, madness is a confirmed de- 
rangement in the organ of thought; 
phrenzy is only a temporary derange- 
ment from the violence of any disease or 
other cause : the former lies in the sys- 
tem, and is, in general, incurable ; the 
latter is only occasional, and yields to 
the power of medicine. In the moral 
sense of these terms the cause is put 
for the effect, that is, madness and 
phrenzy are put for that excessive vio- 
lence of passion by which they are 
caused ; and as rage and fury are spe- 
cies of this passion, namely, the angry 
passion, they aye therefore to madness 
and phrenzy sometimes as the cause is 
to the effect : the former, however, are 
so much more violent than the latter, as 
they altogether destroy the reasoning 
faculty, which is not expressly impliea 
in the signification of the latter terms. 
Moral madness differs both in degree 
and duration ftom phrenzy : if it spring 
from the extravagance of rage^ it bursts 
out into every conceivable extravagance, 
but is only transitory ; if it spring from 
di^ppointed love, or any omer disap- 
point^ passion, it is as permanent as 
direct physical madness; phrenzy is 
always temporary, but even more im- 
petuous tlian madness ; in the phrenzy 
of despair men commit' acts of suicide 
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in phrenzy of distress and grief, 
people are hurried into many actions 
fatal to themselves or others. 

« 

*Twas nu fWlse heraldry when madnest drew 
lint iM'digree ttum those who'too much kuew. 

Dxmuam. 

What phrenxy, sliepherd, has tliy soul possess'd ? 

Drydkv. 

Page refers more immediately to the' 
agitation that, exists within the mind ; 
fury refers to that which shows itself 
outwardly : a person contains or stifles 
his rage ; but his fury breaks out into 
some external mark of violence : rage 
will subside of itself ; fury spends itself : 
a person may i)e choked with rage; 
but his fury finds a vent: an enraged 
man may be pacified ; a furious one is 
deaf to every remonstrance. Ra^e, 
when applied to persons, commonly sig- 
nifies highly inflamed anger ; but it may 
be employed for inflamed passion to- 
wards any object which is specified : as 
a rage for music, a rage for theatrical 
performances, a fashionable rage for any 
whim of the day. Fury^ though com- 
monly signifying rage bursting out, 
yet it may bo any impetuous feeling dis- 
playing itself in extravagant action ; as 
the divine fury supposed to be pro- 
duced upon the priestess of Apollo, by 
the inspiration of the god, and the Bac- 
chanalian fury^ which expression depicts 
the influence of wine upon the body and 
mind. In the improper application, to 
inanimate objects, tho woids rage and 
fury preserve a similar distinction : the 
rage of the heat denotes the excessive 
height to which it is risen ; the^hry of 
the winds indicates their violent com- 
motion and turbulence : so in like man- 
ner the raging of tho tempest charac- 
terizes figuratively its burning anger ; 
and ihofury of the flames marks their 
impetuous movements, their wild and 
rapid spread. 

First Socrates 
Against the ra^e of tyrants single stood, 

Invincible I Thomson 

ConftnM their fury to those dark abodes. Drydsm 

MAGISTERIAL, MAJESTIC, STATELY, 

POMPOUS, AUGUST, DIGNIFIED. 

MAGISTERIAL, from rmgister a 
master, and MAJESTIC, fixim ma- 
jestaSf are both derived from magis 
more, or nuyor greater, that is, more or 
greater than others; but tbej^ differ in 
this respect, that the magisterial is 
something assumed, and is therefore 
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often false ; the majestic is natural, and 
eunsequcntly always real: an upstart, 
or an jutruder into any high station, or 
othcc, may put or\ a magisterial air, in 
order to impose on the multitude ; but 
it will not be in his power to be majestic^ 
which never shows itself in a borrowed 
shape ; none but those who have a su- 
periority of character, of birth, or out- 
ward station, can be mqjestic. 

Government being the noblest and most myste- 
rious of all arts, is very unlit for those to talk 
hiiij/istcrimit/ of who never bore any share in it. 

South. 

Then Aristides lifts his honest front. 

In pure majestic poverty rever’d. Thomson. 

STATELY and POMPOUS are 
most nearly allied to magisterial ; 
AUGUST and DIGNIFIED to Twa- 
jestic: the former being merely extrinsic 
and assumed, the latter intrinsic and in- 
herent. Magisterial respects the au- 
thority which is ast'. med ; stately re- 
gards splendour ana rank; pompous 
regards personal impirtance, with all 
the appendages of greatness and power: 
a person is magisterial in the exercise 
of his office, and the distribution of his 
commands ; ho is stately in his ordinary 
intercourse with his inferiors and equals ; 
he is pompous on particular occasions of 
appearing in public : a person demands 
silence in a magisterial tone ; he marches 
forward with a stately air; he comes 
forward in a pompous manner, so as to 
strike others with a sense of his impor- 
tance. 

Such seems thy gentle height, made only proud 
Tu l>o the basis of thatpompouj load. Dknuam. 

There is for the must part as much real enjoyment 
under the meuiiest cottage, as within the walls of 
the stateliest palace. South. 

Majestic is an epithet that characte- 
rizQH the exterior of an object ; august 
is that which marks an essential cha- 
racteristic in the object ; dignified serves 
to characterize a person’s action: the 
form of a female is termed majestic^ 
when it has something imposing in it, 
suited to the condition of majesty, or the 
most elevated station in society ; a mo- 
narch is entitled august in order to 
describe the extent of his empire; a 
public assembly is denominated au^st 
to bespeak its hi^h character, and its 
weighty influence in the scale of society ; 
a reply is termed dignified when it up- 
holds the individual and personal cha- 
racter of a man as well as his relative 
character in the community to which he 
belongs : the two former of these terms 


are associated only with grandeur of 
outward circumstances : the last is ap- 
licable to men of all stations, who 
ave each in his sphere a dignity to 
maintain which belongs to man as an 
independent moral agent. 

A royal robe ho wore with graceful pride. 
Embroidered uauduls glitter’d as he trod, 

Aud furlk he mov’d majestiek us a god. Povk. 

Nor can I think that God, creator wise. 

Though tlircat'iiiug, will in euriiest so destroy 
Us, his prime creatures, dignified so high. 

Milton. 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how uutfust, 

How complicate, liuw wonderful, is man i Youno 

MAGNIFICENCE, SPLENDOR, POMP. 

MAGNIFICENCE, from magnus 
and facio^ signifies doing largely, or or 
a large scale. SPLENDOR, in Latin 
splendor ^ irom splendeo io shine, signi- 
fies brightness in, the external. POMP, 
in Latin pornpuy Greek vro/tTrij a pro- 
cession, from TTf/iTTfo to send, signifies in 
general formality and ceremony. 

Magnificence lies not only in the 
number and extent of the objects pre- 
sented, but in their degree of richness as 
to their coloring and quality; splen- 
dor is but a characteristic of magniji- 
cence^ attached to such objects as dazzle 
the eye by the quantity of light, or the 
beauty and strength of coloring: the 
entertainments of the eastern monarchs 
and princes are remarkable for their 
magnificence^ from the immense num- 
ber of their attendants, the crowd of 
equipages, the size of their palaces, the 
multitude of costly utensils, and the 
profusion of viands which constitute the 
arrangements for the banquet ; the 
entertainments of Europeans present 
much splendor^ from the richness, the 
variety, and the brilliancy, of dress, of 
furniture, and all the apparatus of a 
feast, which the refinements of art have 
brought to perfection. Magnificence is 
seldomer unaccompanied with splendor 
than splendor with magnificence; since 
quantity, as well as quality, is essential 
to the one ; but quality more than quan- 
tity is an essential to the other : a large 
army drawn up in battle array is a mag- 
nificent spectacle, from the immensity 
of their numbers and the order of their 
disposition ; it will in all probability be 
a splendid scene if there much rich- 
ness in the dresses ; the pomp will here 
consist in such large bodies of men 
acting by one impulse, and directed by 
one will: hence military po/np; it is the 
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appendage of power, when displayed to 
public view : on particular occasions, a 
monarch seated on his throne, sur- 
rounded by his courtiers, and attended 
by his guards, is said to appear with 
pomp. 

Not Hubvlon, 

Nor great Alcairo, such magnijicenve 

KqiiallM ill all tlieir glorioa. Milton. 

Vain transitory splendours could not nil 
Ueprieve the tottering mansion from iU fall. 

Goldsmith. 

Was all that Pomp of woe for this prepar'd ; 

Tliese fires, tnis fun'ral pile, these altars rear'd. 

Diivdkh. 

TO MARK, FORM, PRODUCE, 
CREATE. 

The idea of giving birth to a thing is 
common to all these terms, which vary 
in the circumstances of the action : to 
MAKE (v. To act) is the most general 
and unqualified term ; to FORM (v. To 
fonn) signifies to give a form to a thing, 
that is, to make it after a given form ; 
to PRODUCE iv. To afford)\%io bring 
forth into the light, to call into exist- 
ence , to CREATE iv. To cause) is to 
bring into existence by an absolute ex- 
ercise of power : to make is the simplest 
action of all, and comprehends a simple 
combination by the smallest efforts ; to 
form requires care and attention, and 
greater efforts ; to produce requires time 
and also labor : whatever is put together 
so as to become another thing, is made ; 
a chair or a table is made : whatever is 
put into any distinct form is formed; 
the potter /orm^ the clay into an earthen 
vessel : whatever emanates from a thing, 
so as to become a distinct object, is pro- 
duced; fire is often produced by the 
violent friction of two pieces of wood 
with each other. The proce.ss of making 
is always performed by some conscious 
agent, who employs either mechanical 
means, or the simple exercise of power: 
a bird makes its nest ; man makes va- 
rious things, by the exercise of his un- 
derstanding and his limbs ; the Al- 
mighty Maker has made everything by 
his word. The process forming does 
not always require a conscious agent ; 
things are formed of themselves; or 
they reformed by the active operations 
of other bodies; melted lead, when 
thrown into water, will form itself into 
various little bodies; hard substances 
w formed in the human body, which 
give rise to the disease termed the 
gravel. What is produced is oftener 


produced by the process of nature, than 
by any express design ; the earth pro- 
duces all kinds of vegetables from, seed ; 
animals, by a similar process, produce 
their young. Create, in this natural 
sense of the term, is employed as the 
act of an intelligent being, and that of 
the Supreme Being only ; it is the act 
of making by a simple effort of power, 
without the use of materials, and with- 
out any process. Hence it has been 
extended in its application to the making 
of anything by an immediate exercise of 
power. The mated power of the human 
iiiiiid is a faint image of that power 
which brought everything into exist- 
ence out of nothing. 

KiiiR Eilwurtl tho Sixth'i Common Prayer Book 
wiui made with the advice of the foreign and even the 
preshyterian pruteslants Skckku. 

Dire Svlla here, a Rcene of horror /inns, 

And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms. 

Pope. 

It is strange, you will say, that nature siioiild v lUtt 
use of the same agent to create as to destroy, aiiU 
that w'hat has l>een looked upon us the coiisiiiner of 
countries, is in fact tho \ery power that produces 
them. Hutdonk. 

A wondrous hieroglyphic robe sho wore, 

111 which all colours and all figures were, 

That nature or that fuucy can create. Cowley 

They are all employed in the moral 
sense, and with a similar distinction : 
make is indefinite ; we may make a thing 
that is difficult or easy, simple or com- 
plex ; we may make a letter, or make a 
poem ; wo may make a word, or make a 
sentence. To /orwi is the work either 
of intelligence or of circumstances : edu- 
cation >^a8 much to do in forming tho 
habits, but nature has mure to do in 
forming the disposition and the mind 
altogether; sentiments are fretiuonlly 
formed by young people before they have 
sufficient maturity of thought and knew 
ledge to justify them in coming to any 
decision. To produce is the effect of 
great mental exertion ; or it is the na- 
tural operation of things : no industry 
could ever produce a poem or a work of 
the imagination : but a history or a work 
of science may be produced by the force 
of mere labor. All things, both in tho 
moral and intellectual world, are linked 
together upon the same principle of 
cause and effect, by which one thing is 
the producer, and the other the thing 

f roauced: quarrels produce hatred, and 
mdneis produces love ; as he^t produces 
inflammation and fever, or disease pto- 
duces death. What is created is not 
made by any natural process, but is 
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called into existence by the creating 
j)o\ycr; small matters cr^a/c jealousies 
ill jealous minds. 

Ite could not a^reo to the making a kins 
tt tliin||{!i stood, yet if he found one made ho would 
t>o more fnithfiil to him than those that made him 
1‘oiild be according to their own principles. 

IDubnet. 

Homer’s and Virgil’s heroes do notyhiTa a resolu. 
tion without the conduct and direction of some 
deity. Addison. 

A supernatural effect is that which is above any 
natural ^lower that we know of to produce, 

Tillotson. 

By this means alone their greatest obstacles will 
vanish, and what usually createe their dislike will 
become their satisfaction. Pors. 

MALEDICTION, CURSE, IMPRECA- 
TION, EXECRATION, ANATHEMA. 

malediction, from male and 
dicOf signifies a saying ill, that is, de- 
claring an evil wish against a person. 
CURSE, in Saxon kursian, comes, in 
all probability, from the same root as the 
Greek Kvpota to sanction or ratify, sig- 
nifying a bad wish declared upon oath, 
or in a solemn manner. IMPRECA- 
TION, from im and precor^ signifies a 
praying down evil upon a person. EXE- 
CRATION, from the Latin execror, 
that is, e sacris excludere^ signifies the 
same as to excommunicate, with every 
form of solemn imprecation, ANA- 
THEMA, in Greek avaOripa, signifies 
a setting out, that is, a putting out of a 
religious community as a penance. 

The malediction is the most indefi- 
nite and general term, signifying simply 
the declaration of evil ; curse is a solemn 
denunciation of evil : the former is em- 
ployed mostly by men; the latter by 
some superior being as well as by men : 
the rest are species of the curse pro- 
nounced only by man. The maledic- 
tion: is caused by simple anger ; the 
curse is occasioned by some grievous 
offence : men, in the heat of their pas- 
sions, will utter maledictions against 
any object that offends them ; God pro- 
nounced a curse upon Adam, and all 
his posterity, after the fall. 

With many )>rui80B of hU good play, and many 
malfdiclians on the p<jwer of chance, he took up 
the cards aud threw them in the fire. Macksmsib. 

But know, that ere >our promis’d walls you build, 
My curses shall severely be fulfill’d. Dryden, 

The term curse differs in the degree 
of evil pronounced or wished ; impreca- 
tion and execration always imply some 
positive great evil, and, in fact, as much 
evil as can be conceived by man in his 


anger ; the anathema respects the evil 
which is pronounced according to the 
canon law, by which a man is not only 
put out of the church, but held up as an 
object of offence. The malediction is 
altogether an unallowed expression of 
private resentment ; the curse was ad- 
mitted, in some cases, according to the 
Mosaic law ; and that, as well as the 
anathema^ at one time formed a part of 
the ecclesiastical discipline of the Chris- 
tian church ; the imprecation formed a 
part of the heathenish ceremony of re- 
ligion ; but the execration is always the 
informal expression of the most violent 
personal anger. 

Thus either host their imprecations joia'd. Pope. 

I have seen in Bedlam a man that has lield up his 
face in a posture of adoration towards heaven to utter 
eaccratiuns and blasphemies. Steri.e. 

The bare anathemas of the church fail like so 
many hruta fulmina upon the obstinate and scliis- 
matical. * South. 

MALEVOLENT, MALICIOUS, MALIG- 
NANT. 

These words have all their deriva- 
tion from malus bad ; that is, MALE- 
VOLENT, wishing ill ; MALICIOUS 
iv. Malice) i having malice; and MA- 
LIGNANT, having an evil tendency. 

Malevolence has a deep rout in the 
heart, and is a settled part of the cha- 
racter ; we denominate the person ma- 
levolent^ to designate the ruling temper 
of his mind ; maliciousness may be ap- 
plied as an epithet to particular parts of 
a man's character or conduct ; one may 
have a malicious joy or pleasure in 
seeing the distresses of another : malig- 
nity is not so often employed to charac- 
terize the person, as the thing ; the ma- 
lignity of a design is estimated by the 
degree of mischief which was intended 
to be done. 

I have often known very lastiug malevolence ex- 
cited by unlucky censures. Johnson. 

Greatness, the earnest of malicious Fate 
For future woe, was never meant a good 

Southern. 

Still horror reigns, a dreary twilight round. 

Of struggling night and day malignant mix’d. 

Thomson. 

MALICE, RANCOR, SPITE, GRUDGE, 
PIQUE. 

MALICE, in Latin malitia, from 
malus bad, signifies the very essence of 
badness lyin^ in the heart ; RANCOR 
(v. Hatred) » only continued hatred 
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the former requires no external cause to 
provoke it»- it is inherent in the mind ; 
the latter must be caused by some per- 
sonal offence. Malice is properly the 
love of evil for evil’s sake, and is, there- 
fore, confined to no number or quality 
of objects, and limited by no circum- 
stance ; rancor^ as it depends upon ex- 
ternal objects for its existence, so it is 
confined to shell objects only as are 
liable to cause displeasure or an^er: 
malice will impel a man to do mischief 
to those who have not injured him, and 
are perhaps strangers to him; rancor 
can subsist only between those who 
have had sufficient connexion to be at 

ir nny chance has hither brought the nailie 
or Piilaniedes, not unknown to fame. 

Who sufTer’d hrom the malice of the times. Drtocn* 

Party spirit Alls a nation with spleen and rancour. 

Aodisom. 

SPITE, from the Italian dispello and 
the French despiU from spit a {tinted 
instrument, denotes a petty kind of 
malice^ or disposition to offend another 
in trifling matters; it may be in the 
temper of the person, or it may have its 
sourco in some external provocation* 
children often show their ipite to each 
other. 

Can heav'niy minds such high resentment show, 

Or exercise their spUe in human woe. Drydkit. 

GRUDGE, connected with grumble 
and growl, and PIQUE, from pike, de- 
noting the prick of a pointed instrument, 
are employed for that particular state of 
rancorous or spiteful feeling which is 
occasioned by personal offences: the 
grudge is that which has long existed; 
X\\e pique is that which is of recent date ; 
a person is said to owe another a grudge 
for having done him a disservice ; or he 
is said to have a pique towards another, 
who has shown him an affront. 

The god of wit, to show his grudge. 

Clapp’d asses* ears upon the Judge. Swirr. 

You may be sure the ladies are not wanting, on 
their side, in cherishing and improving these im- 
portant piquet, which divide tlie town almost into as 
many parties as there are families. 

Lady M. W. Momtaour. 

MANLY, MANFUL. 

MANLY, or like a man, is opposed to 
juvenile, and of course appliad properly to 
youths ; but MANFUL, or full of man- 
hood, is opposed to effeminate, and is 
applicable more properly to grown per- 
sons : a premature mardiness in young 
persons is hardly less unseemly than a 
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want of manfulness in one who is called 
upon to display his courage. 

I love a manly freedom as much as any of fhc hand 
of cashiciers of kings. UuRKit. 

I opposed his whim manfully, which I tliink you 
will approve of. Cvmbrhi.am0 


MANNERS, MORALS. 

MANNERS (v. Air, Manner) re- 
spect the minor forms of acting with 
others and towards others ; MORALS 
include the important duties of life 
manners have, therefore, been denomi 
nated minor morals. By an attention to 
good manners wc render ourselves good 
companions ; by an observance of good 
morals we become good members of 
society : the former gains the goojl-will 
of others, the latter their esteem. The 
manners of a child are of more or less 
importance, according to his station in 
life; his morals cannot be attended 
to too early, let his station be what it 
may. 

In tho present corrupted state of human mannert, 
always to assent and to comply is the very worst 
maxim we can adopt. It is impossible to support 
the purity and dignity of Christian mora/«, without 
opposing the world on various occasions. Blaib. 


MARITIME, MARINE, NAVAL, 
NAUTICAL. 

MARITIME and MARINE, from 
the Latin mare a sea, signifies belong- 
ing to the sea; NAVAL, from navis a 
ship, signifies belonging to a ship ; and 
NAUTICAL, from nauta a sailor, sig- 
nifies belonging to a sailor, or to navi- 
gation. Countries and places are de- 
nominated maritime from their prox- 
imity to the sea, or their great inter- 
course by sea ; hence England is called 
the most maritime nation in Eumpo. 
Marine is a technical term, employed 
by persons in office, to denote that which 
is officially transacted with regard to the 
sea in distinction from what passes on 
land ; hence we speak of the marines as 
a species of soldiers acting by sea, of the 
marine society, ox marine stores. Naval 
is another term of art as opposed to 
military, and used in regard to the 
arrangements of government or com- 
merce : hence we speak of naval affairs, 
naval officers, naval tactics, and the 
like. Nautical is a scientific term, con- 
nected with the science of navigation or 
the management of vessels : hence we 
talk of nautical instruction, of nautical 
calculations. The maritime laws of 
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England are essential ft>r the prcserva* 
tion of the naval power which it has so 
justly r acquired. The wia/f'we of Eng- 
land is one of its glories. The naval 
administration is one of the most im- 
portant branches of our government in 
the time of war. Nautical tables and 
a nautical almanack have been ex- 
pressly formed for the benefit of all 
who apply themselves to nautical sub- 
jects. 

Octavtanng rcducod I^epidus tn a necessity to beg 
his IHu, iiiid bi‘ content to lead the remainder of it 
lit a mean condition atCirocii, a small maritime town 
among the Latins. Pridkaux. 

A man of a very grave aspect required notice to bo 
given of his intention to set otit on a certain day 
on a submarine voyage. .Iuiinsok. 

Sextus Pompey having together such a nawl 
force as, made up ships, seized Sicily. Prideaux. 

lie elegantly showed hy whom he was drawn, 
which depainted the nautical compass with mU 
Magneet nut Magna, Camden. 

MAKK, PRINT, IMPRESSION, STAMP. 

MARK is the same in the northern 
languages, and in the Persian marz, 
PRINT and IMPRESSION, both 
from the Latin premo to press, signify 
the visible effect produced by printing 
or pressing. STAMP signifies the 
effect produced by stamping. 

The word mark is the most general 
in sense ; whatever alters the external 
face of an object is a mark ; a prmt is 
some spccifle marky or a figure drawn 
upon the surface of an object ; an i/»- 
pression is the marA pressed either upon 
or into a body ; a stamp is the mark that 
is stamped in or upon the body. The 
mark is confined to no size, shape, oT 
form ; the pfint is a mark that repre- 
sents an object : the mark may consist 
of a spot, a line, a stain, or a smear ; 
but U pri?it describes a given object, as 
a house, a man, &c. A mark is either 
a protuberance or a depression ; an im~ 
pression is always a sinking in of the 
object : a hillock or a hole are both 
marks; but the latter is properly the 
impression : the stamp is an impression 
made in a specific manner and for a 
specific object, as the stamp of a seal on 
wax. The mark is occasioned by every 
sort of action, gentle or violent, arti- 
ficial or natural ; by the voluntary act 
of a person, or the unconscious act of 
inanimate bodies, by means of compres- 
sion or friction, by a touch or a blow, 
and the like : all the others are occa- 
sioned by one or more of these modes. 
The fnint is occasioned hy artificial 


means of compression, as when the 
prmt of letters or pictures is made on 
paper; or by accidental and natural 
compression, as when the print of the 
hana is made on the wall, or the print 
of the foot is made on the ground. The 
impression is made by means more or 
less violent, as when an impression is 
made upon wood by the axe or hammer; 
or by gradual and natural means, as by 
the dripping of water on stone. The 
stamp is made by means of direct pres- 
suro.with an artificial instrument. 

Do La Ctiambrn asserts positively that from tlie 
marks on tiie l)ody tho coiiOguration of the planets 
at a nativity may bo gathered. Wai.sh. 

From heiire Astroa tiiok her flight, and hci-o 
Tho prints of her departing steps appear. Drtden. 

The hammered gold coins which were made in tlio 
rtugns of the several kings and queens from Edward 
the First inclusively till the iK'gintiing ot tho reign 
of Charles the Second, are almost totally vanished 
cither to make vessels C)r utensils, or to convert into 
gold coin of more modern stamps. Lowndks. 

Every piore is brought to the press, which is called 
the mill, tiiid there receives tlie impression whicit 
makes it milled money. Lowndes. 

Mark is of such universal application, 
that it is confined to no objects what- 
ever, cither in the natural or moral 
world ; print is mostly applied to ma- 
terial objects, the face of which under- 
goes a lasting change, as the printing 
made on paper or wood ; impression is 
more commonly applied to such natural 
objects as are particularly solid ; stamp 
is generally applied to paper, or still 
softer and more yielding bodies. Im- 
pression and stamp have both a moral 
application : events or speeches make an 
impression on the mind ; things bear a 
certain stamp which bespeaks their 
origin. Where tho passions have ob- 
tained an ascendancy, the occasional 
good impressions which arc produced by 
religious observances but too frequently 
die away; the Christian religion carries 
with itself the stamp of truth. 

When a man thinks of anything in the darkness ut 
the night, whatever deep impressktnt it may make in 
his miuck tliey are apt to vanish as soon as the day 
breaks about him. Aodison^ 

Strange that the gods should give those laws 

Iteariug no stamp of honour, nor design’d 

With provident thought. Pottxb. 

MARK, SIGN, NOTE, SYMPTOM, 
TOICEN, INDICATION. 

M ARK, v.MarkJmpression. SIGN, 
in Latin signum, Greek ffiypa from 
to punctuate, signifies the thing that 
points out. SYMPTOM, in Latin 
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symptoma^ Greek trvuvTitma, from (rvy- 
TTiTrru) to fall out in accordance, signi- 
fies what presents itself to confirm one’s 
opinion. TOKEN, v. To betoken, 
INDICATION, in Latin indication 
from indico, and the Greek evdeiKut to 
point out, signifies the thing which 
points out. 

The idea of an external object, which 
serves to direct the observer, is com- 
mon to all these terms ; the difference 
consists in the objects that are em- 
ployed. Any thing may serve as a 
markt a stroke, a dot, a stick set up, 
and the like ; it serves simply to guiae 
the senses ; the sign is something more 
complex ; it consists of a figure or re- 
presentation of some object, as the 
twelve sigm of the Zodiac, or the signs 
which are affixed to houses of enter- 
tainment, or to shops. Marks are arbi- 
trary; every one chooses his mark at 
pleasure : signs have commonly a con- 
nexion with the object that is to be ob- 
served : a house, a tree, a letter, or any 
external object may be chosen as a 
mark: but a tobacconist chooses the 
sign of a black man: the innkeeper 
chooses the head of the reigning prince. 
Marks serve in general simply to aid 
the memory in distinguishing the situ- 
ation of objects, or tho particular cir- 
cumstances of persons or things, as the 
marks which are set up in a garden to 
distinguish the ground that is occupied ; 
they may, therefore, be private, and 
known only to the individual that makes 
them, as the private marks by which a 
tradesman distinguishes his prices: 
they may likewise bo changeable and 
ffuctuating, according to the humour 
and convenience of the maker, as the 
private marks which are employed by 
the military on guard, ^igns^ on the 
contrary, serve to direct the understand- 
ing; they have either a natural or an 
artificial resemblance to tho object to be 
represented ; . they are consequently 
chosen, not by the will of one, but by 
the universal consent of a body ; they 
are not chosen for the moment, but for 
a permanency, as in the case of lan- 
guage, either oral or written, in the case 
of the zodiacal signs, or the sign of the 
cross, the algebraical signs, and the 
like. It is clear, therefore, that many 
objects may be both a mark and a sign, 
according to the above illustration : the 
cross which is employed in books, by 
way of reference to notes, is a mark 
only, because it serves merely to guide 


the eye or assist the memory ; but the 
figure of the cross, when employed in 
reference to the cross of our Savic^ur, is 
a sign, inasmuch as it conveys a distinct 
idea of something else to the mind ; so 
likewise little strokes over letters, or even 
letters themselves, may merely be marks, 
while they only point out a difference 
between this or that letter, this or that 
object ; but this same stroke becomes a 
sign, if, as in the first declension of 
Latin nouns, it points out the ablative 
case, it is a sign of the ablative case ; 
and a single letter affixed to different 
parcels is merely a mark so long as it 
simply serves this purpose ; but the same 
letter, suppose it were a word, is a sign 
when it is used as a sign, A mark may 
bo something accidental, and mean 
nothing ; hut a sig7i is that to which a 
meaning is always given : there may be 
marks on a wall occasioned by the ele- 
ments or otherwise, but a sign is always 
the sign of something : a mai'k, if it 
consist of a sensible object, is only 
visible, but signs may be the object of 
hearing, smell, or any other sense ; many 
things, therefore, may be signs which 
are not marks ; when words are spoken 
and not written they are signs and not 
mai'ks ; and in like manner the cross 
made on the forehead of a child in bap- 
tism is a sign but not a mark. 

It was an ancient ctistom to cull out of the Honka 
the gooiilifot of the cattle, and put certain markt 
upon them whereby they might bo difilingu lulled 
Irom the rest. Potter. 

Now part in peace gccuro thy prayer ii sped, 

Witness the sacred honours of our head, 

The nod that ratifles tlie will divine. 

The faithful, lix’d, irrevocable sign. Pors. 

When mark and sign are both taken 
to denote something by which one forms 
a judgment, tho former serves either to 
denote that which has been or which ‘Is, 
the laCter to designate that which is or 
will be, as ^persons bear the marks of 
age^ or the marks of violence; or we 
may judge by the marks of a person’s 
foot that some one has been walking in 
a particular place ; hoarseness is a sign 
that a person has a cold ; when mariners 
meet with certain birds at sea they con- 
sider them as a sign that land is near 
at hand. 

Hannibal bore ihe marks in hit visage of hard 
eampaigni. Goedsiiith. 

So plain the signs, such prophets are tho skies. 

Diiynxir. 

So likewise in application to moral ob- 
jects or matters of a purely intellectual 
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nature ; as a mark of honor, or a mark 
of distinction : an outward and visible 
Hgn pf an inward and spiritual grace. 

The ceremonial lufVB of Mosea wero the m/irkt to 
distinguish the people of (ioU from tlie Gentiles. 

Baoom. 

The sacring of the kings of France (as Loysel 
says) is the sijfn of their sovereign priesthood. 

TlMPt.!. 

likewise in application to objects 
which serve as characteristics of the per- 
son, the jnarA illustrates the spring of 
the acUoti j the shows the state of 
the mii^d or. seniiments ; it is a mar/t of 
folly 01; weakness in a man to yield him- 
self implicitly to the guidance of an in- 
terested friend ; tears are not always a 
of repentance. 

Thf se institutions and precepts were considered by 
the ueiuhbuuring powers rather us marAr of cowardice 
than M^fiMlom. Gux.i>HMi‘rH. 

It’s but a bad ityn of humility to declaim against 
pr^e. Oor.LiRit. 

Note is rather a sign than a marA ; 
but it is properly the sign which con- 
sists of marhSt as a note of admira- 
tion (!); or, in the moral sense, the 
sign by which the object is known ; as 
persons of notet that is, which have a 
note upon them, or that by which they 
are known. 

They who appertain to the visible church have all 
the notez of external profession. IIookab. 

Symptom is rather a mark than a 
sign ; It explain^ the cause or origin of 
complaints, by the appearances they 
assume, and is employed as a technical 
term only in the science of medicine: as 
a foaming at the mouth and on abhor- 
rence of drink are symptoms of banine 
madness; motion and respilratioi^ are 
sigm of life; but it may be 

usyd figuratively in appUcatiOMbiiO hioral 
objects. 

This full of the French monarchy was far from 
being preceded by any bxterior tymptomi of decline. 

Bvbkk. 

Token is a species of maril in the 
moral sense, imication a species of 
sign : a mark shows what is, a token 
serves to keep in mind what has been : 
a gift to a friend is a mark of one *8 
affectidh and esteem : it it be permanent 
in its nature it becomes a token; friends 
who are in close intercourse have per- 
petual opportunities of showing each 
other marks of their regard by reciprocal 
acts of courtesy and kindness; when 
they separate for any length of time 
they commonly leave some token of 


their tender sentiments in each other*s 
hands, as a pledge of what shall be, as 
well as an evidence of what has been. 

He came thither to the prince aa he was taking 
coach, and waa received by him with ail the viark* of 
affection and esteem. Bubnkt. 

The fanious bull-feasts are an evident tuhen of 
the Quixotism and romantio taste of the Spaniards. 

SOMKRVILLB. 

Signt as it respects indication, is said 
in abstract and general propositions : 
indication itself is only employed for 
the sign given by any individual ; it be- 
speaks the act of the persons : but the 
sign is only the face or appearance of 
the thing. When a man does not live 
consistently with the profession which 
he holds, it is a sign that his religion 
is built on a wrong foundation ; parents 
are gratified when they observe the 
slightest indications of genius or good- 
ness in their children. 

At the same time the king was pleased to dis- 
charge for ever to him and his heirs a feu duty that 
had been formerly payable to the excheejuer out of 
the barony of Cadzou, a sign of the prevalency of his 
interest at that prince’s court. CKAurouD. 

It is certain Virgil's parents gave him a good edu- 
cation. to which they were inclined by the early in* 
dicutiont lie gave of a sweet disposition and exceUent 

wit. Walsh, 

MARK, TRACK, VESTIGE, FOOT- 
STEP, TRACK. 

The word MARK has already been 
considered at large in the preceding 
article, but it will admit of further illus- 
tration when taken in the sense of that 
which is vUible, and serves to show the 
existing state of things ; mark is here, 
as before, the most general and unqua- 
lified term ; the other terms varying in 
the circumstances Or manner of the 
mark. TRACE, in Italian treccia, 
Greek rpexcivjto run, and Hebrew darek 
w^, signifies any continued mark. 
VESTIGE, in Latin vestigium, not 
impro^bly contracted from pedis and 
mgium or stigma, from to im- 
print, signifies a print of the foot. 
FOOTSTEP is taken for the place in 
which the foot has stepped, or the mark 
made by that step. TRACK, derived 
from the same as trace, signifies the 
way run, or the mark produced by that 
running. 

The mark is said of a fresh and un- 
interrupted line ; the trace is said of 
that which is broken by time: a car- 
riage in driving along the sand leaves 
marks of the wheels, but in a short time 
all traces of its having been there will 
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be lost ; a mark is produced by the action 
of bodies on one another in every pos- 
sible form ; the spilling of a liquid may 
leave a mark on the floor ; the blow of 
a stick leaves a mark on the body ; but 
the trace is a mark produced only by 
bodies making a progress or proceeding 
in a continued course : the ship that 
cuts the waves, and the bird that cuts 
the air, leaves no trace of their course 
behind ; so men pass their lives, and 
after death leave no traces that they 
ever were. Tlie vestige is a species of 
mark or trace caused by the feet of men, 
or, which is the same thing, by the 
works of active industry ; as the vestiges 
of buildings; there are traces of the 
Roman roads still visible in England; 
there are many vestiges of Roman 
temples in Italy. 

1 have served litm 

In this old bodv; yet the marks remain 

Uf many wounds. Otwav. 

The greatest favours to an iingrateful man are 
hut like the motion of a ship noon the waves : they 
leave no trace, no sign heliiiid tiiem. South. 

Both Britain and Ireland had temples for the 
woishipofthe gods, the vrstiget of which are now’ 
remaining. Parsons. 

In an extended and moral application 
they aro similarly distinguished. The 
mark serves to denote as well that which 
is as that which has been ; as marks of 
desolation, or marks of antiquity : trace 
and vestige show the remains of sumo- 
thing that has been; the' former in 
reference to matters of intellectual re- 
search generally, the latter in reference 
to that which has been built up or pulled 
down, as there are traces of a universal 
affinity in all known languages ; there 
are vestiges of ancient customs in dif- 
ferent parts of England. 

He tells us these Phlisians had a very holy temple, 
in which there whs no image either openly to be .seen 
or kept in secret. This is certainly a mark of gr<-at 
antiquity. . Bishop Cumukhlano. 

He could not certainly expect to find traces of his 
family in his Arundell marbles. 

Howard's Anecdotes. 

Her uuexpensive though magnifleent habits, and 
alx)ve all her own personal inspectiou, enabled her, 
ill a short time, to remove every vestige of devostation 
which the civil wars had left Whitaker. 

Footstep is employed only for the steps 
of an individual : the track is made by 
the steps of many ; it is the lino which 
has been beaten out or made by stamp- 
ing : the Jbotstep is now commonly an'd 
properly employed only for men or 
brutes ; but the track is applied to in- 
animate objects, as the wheel of a car- 
riage. When Cacus took away the oxen 


of Hercules he dragged them backward 
that they might not be traced by their 
footsteps: a track of blood from the 
body of a murdered man ma^ some- 
times lead to the detection of the mur- 
derer. 

Muse, first of Arden tell, whose footsteps yet are 

fuiind 

In her rough woodlands more than any other ground. 

Dravton. 

Stanley having dispersed the right wing now pur- 
sued their track. Hall. 

In the metaphorical application they 
do not signify a mark^ but a course of 
conduct ; the former respects one’s 
moral feelings or inode of dealing ; the 
latter one's mechanical and habitual 
manner of acting : the former is the 
consequence of having the same prin- 
ciples ; the latter proceeds from *itnita- 
tioii or constant repetition. A good son 
will walk ill the footsteps of a good 
father. In the management of business 
it is rarely wise in a young man to lea. > 
the track which has been marked out 
for him by his superiors in age and ex- 
perience. 

Virtue alone ennohWs human kind. 

And ^HUicr should on her glorious footsteps wait. 

Wynne. 

Though all seems lost 'tis impious to despair. 

The tracks of Trovidenco like rivers wind. Hioooiri. 

M.VRK, BADGE, STIGMA 

MARK (v. Mark, print) is still the 
general, and the two others sped tic 
terms ; they are ompldycd for whatever 
serves to characterize persons externally, 
or betoken any part either of their 
character or circumstaBces : mark is 
employed either in a good, bad, or in- 
difl’eront sense ; BADGE in an indif- 
ferent one ; STIGMA in a bad sense 
a thing may either be a mark of hoqpur, 
of disgrace, or of simple distinction : a 
badge is a mark simply of distinction ; 
the stigma is a mark of disgrace. The 
mark is that which is conferred upon a 
person for his merits, as medals, stars, 
and ribands are bestowed by princes 
upon meritorious officers and soldiers ; 
or the fmtk attaches to a person, or is 
affixed to him, in consequence of his 
demerits ; as a low situation in his class 
is a mark of disgrace to a scholar ; or a 
fool's cap is a mark of ignominy affixed 
to idlers and dunces ; or a brand in the 
forehead is a mark^of ignominy for 
criminals : the badge is that which is 
voluntarily assumed by one’s self ac- 
cording to established custom ; it con 
2 o 
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lists of dress, by which the of&ce, station, 
and even religion of a particular com- 
munity is distinguished: as the gown 
and wi§ is the badge of gentlemen in 
the law ; the gown and surplice that of 
clerical men; the uniform of charity 
children is the badge of their condition ; 
the peculiar habit of the Quakers and 
Methodists is the badge of their religfon : 
the stigma consists nut so much in what 
is openly imposed upon a person as 
what falls upon him in the judgment of 
others ; it is the black mark which is 
set upon a person by the public, and is 
conseciuently the strongest of all marks^ 
and one which every one most dreads, 
and every good man seeks least to 
deserve. 

In th^fie revolntionury meetings every counsel, 
in proportion as it is daring; and violent and p«*r- 
Odious, is taken for the mark of superior genius. 

ItURKE. 

The people of England look upon hereditary suc- 
cession as a security for tlieir liberty, not us a badge 
of servitude. Bvukk. 

The cross which our Saviour's enemies thought 
was to xtioniatizc him with infamy, became ibe n- 
sign of his renown. 

MARK, BUTT. 

After all that has been said upon 
the word MARK (i?. Mark, print), it 
has this additional meaning in common 
with the word BUTT, that it implies an 
object aimed at : the mark is literally a 
mark that is said to be shot at by the 
marksman with a gun or a bow. 

A fluttering dove niMin tho top they tie, 

The living mark at which llicir arrows 41y, Dryi>sn. 

It is also metaphorically employed 
for the man who by his peculiar charac- 
teristics makes himself the object of 
notice ; he is the mark at which every 
one’« looks and thoughts are directed : 
the butt, from the French b(jUt the end, 
is a species of mark in this metaphorical 
sense ; but the former only calls forth 
general observation, the latter provokes 
the laughter and jokes of every one. 
Whoever renders himself conspicuous 
by his eccentricities either in his opi- 
nions or his actions, must not complain 
if he become a mark for the derision of 
the public: it is a man's misfortune 
rather than his fault if he become the 
butt of a company who are rude and 
unfeeling enough to di*aw their pleasures 
from another’s pain. 

I mean those honest gentlemen that are pelted by 
meu, women, and children, by fiiiends and foes, and 
in n word liand as beUt in couversution. Addison. 


TO mark^ note, notice. 

MARK is here taken in the intel- 
lectual sense, fixing as it were a mark 
{v. Mark) upon a thing so as to keep 
it in mind, which is in fact to fix one*s 
attention upon it in such a manner as 
to be able to distinguish it by its cha- 
racteristic qualities : to mark is therefore 
altogether an intellectual act: to NOTE 
has the same end as that of marking ; 
namely, to aid the memory, but one 
notes a thing by making a written note 
of it ; this is therefore a mechanical act : 
to NOTICE, on the other hand, is a 
sensible operation, from noiitia know- 
ledge, signifying to bring to one’s know- 
ledge, perception, or understanding by 
the use of our senses. We mark and 
note that which particularly interests 
us : the former is that which serves a 
present purpose ; notice that which may 
be of use in future. Tho impatient 
lover marks the hours until the time 
arrives for meeting his mistress: tra- 
vellers note whatever strikes them of 
importance to be remembered when 
they return home : to notice may serve 
either for the present or the future ; we 
may notice things merely by way of 
amusement ; as a child will notice the 
actions of animals, or wc may notice a 
thing for the sake of bearing it in mind, 
as a person notices a particular road 
when he wishes to return. 

Many who mark witli sncli accuracy tlie course 
of titrtW api)eur loiiuve little sunsibility uf the decline 
of life. Jubnhon. 

O treach’roiis cona'icncel wiiile vlie seems to sleep, 
Vnnetvd, notes each moment misapply'd. Youno. 

An Englishman's notice of the weather is the na- 
(urul consequence of changeable skies and uncertain 
seasons. Johnson. 

MARRIAGE, WEDDING, NUPTIALS. 

MARRIAGE, from to marry, de- 
notes tlie act of marrying; WED- 
DING and NUPTIALS denote the 
ceremony of being married. To marry, 
in French rnaner, and Latin marito to 
bo joined to a male; hence marriage 
comprehends the act of choosing and 
being legally bound to a man or a 
woman; wedding, from wed, and the 
Teutonic weiten to promise or betroth, 
implies the ceremony of marrying, in 
asmuch as it is binding upon the parties. 
Nuptials comes from the Latin nubo to 
veil, because the Roman ladies were 
veiled at the time of marriage: hence 
it has been \iut for the whole ceremony 
itself. Marriage is an institution which. 
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by those who have been biessed with 
the light of Divine Revelation, has 
always been considered as sacred : with 
some persons, particularly among the 
lower orders of society, the day of their 
wedding is converted into a day of riot 
and intemperance among the Roman 
Catholics in England it has been the 
practice to have their nuptials so- 
lemnized by a priest of their own per- 
suasion as well as by the Protestant 
clergyman. 

O fatal maidl tliy martinge is endow’d 
With Phrygian, Latian. and Uutulian blood. 

Dhydzn. 

Ask any one Ijow he has been employed to-day ; 
ho will tell you, perhaps, 1 have been at the ccre- 
tnony of taking the manly rabe : this friend invited 
me to u wedding; that desired me to attend the 
hearing of his cause. 

Melmoth’s Letters of Pmnt. 

Fir'd with disdain for Turnus disjiossess’d. 

And the new nuptials of the Trojan guest. Dbydek. 

MARRIAGE, MATRIMONY, 
WEDLOCK. 

MARRIAGE (v. Marriage^ is oft- 
ener an act than a state : MATRI- 
MONY and WEDLOCK both describe 
states. 

Marriage is taken in the sense of an 
act, when we speak of the laws of mar- 
riagCt the day of one’s marriage^ the 
congratulations upon one’s marriage^ a 
happy or unhappy marriage^ the fruits 
of one’s marriage^ and the like ; it is 
taken in the sense of a state, whm we 
speak of the pleasures or pains qV mar- 
riage ; but in this latter case matrimony^ 
which signifies a married life abstract- 
edly from all agents or acting persons, 
is preferable ; so likewise, to think of 
matrimony f and to enter into the holy 
state of matrimony^ are expressions 
founded upon the signification of the 
terra. As matrimony is derived from 
mater a mother, because married women 
are in general mothers, it has particular 
reference to the domestic state of the 
two parties ; broils are but too frequently 
the h*uit8 of matrimony^ yet there are 
few cases in which they might not be 
obviated by the good sense of those who 
are engaged in them. Hasty marriages 
cannot be expected to produce happi- 
ness ; young people who are eager for 
matrimony before they are fully aware 
of its consequences will purchase their 
experience at the expense of their peace. 
Wedlock is the old English word for 
matrimony t and is in consequence ad- 
mitted in law, when one speaks of chil- 


dren born in wedlock ; agreeably to its 
derivation it has a reference to the bond 
of union which follows tho marriage : 
hence one speaks of living happily in a 
state of wedlock, of being joined in holy 
wedlock. 

Marriage is rewarded with some honourable dis- 
tia<^iuus which celibacy if forbidden to usurp. 

Johnson. 

As love generally produces matrimony, so it often 
happens iixtX matrimony pruduces love. Sprotatok. 

The men who would ra:ike good husbands, if they 
visit public plaoi's, are frighted at wedlock, and re- 
solve to live single. Johnson. 

MARTIAL, WARLIKE, MILITARY. 

SOLDIER- LIKE. 

MARTIAL, from Mars, tho^god of 
war, is tho Latin term for belonging to 
war: WARLIKE signifie.s literally like 
wv/r. having the image of war. In 
sense these terms approach so near to 
each other, that they may be easily ad- 
mitted to supply each other’s place; 
but custom, the lawgiver of language, 
has assigned an office to each that makes 
it not altogether indifferent how they 
are used. Martial is both a technical 
and a more comprehonsivo terra than 
warlike ; on the other hand, warlike 
designates the temper of tho individual 
more than martial : we speak of mar- 
tial array, martial preparations, martial 
law, a court martial ; but of a loarlike 
nation, meaning a nation who is fond of 
wav ; a warlike spirit or temper, also a 
warlike appearance, inasmuch as the 
temper is Visible in the air and carriage 
of a man. MILITARY, from miles, 
signifies belonging to a soldier, and 
SOLDIER-LIKE, like a soldier. Mi- 
litary, in comparison with martial, is a 
term of particular import, martial hi^ving 
always a reference to war in general ; 
and military to the proceedings conse- 
quent upon that: hence we speak of 
military in distinction from naval, as 
military expeditions, military move- 
ments, and the like ; but in character- 
izing the men, we should say that they 
had a martial appearance ; but of a 
particular place, that it had a military 
appearance, if there were many soldiers. 
Military, compared with soldier-like, i« 
used for the body, and the latter for the 
individual. The whole army is termed 
the military: the conduct of an indi- 
vidual is soldier-like or otherwise. 

As active prince, and prone to martial deeds. 

Detocit. 
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Last froni tho Volsciniis fair Camilla came. 

Atul led her wartike troops, a war riur dame. 

Drydkn. 

Tho Tlasj^lotts were, like all unpolished nation*, 
stranger* to military order and discipline. 

RoBERTaUM. 

The feiirBofthe Spaniard* led them to preaump^ 
tuous and uwoldier Uhe discussiun* concerning the 
propriety of their generul’* measvires. Hobe ktkok. 


MATTER, MATERIALS, SUBJECT. 

MATTER and MATERIALS are 
both derived from the same source, 
tuimely, the Latin materia^ which comes 
in all probability from mater a mother, 
because matter^ from which everything 
IS made, acts in the production of bodies 
like a mother. SUBJECT, in Latin 
mbjectum, participle of suhjicio to lie, 
signifies the thing lying under and 
forming the foundation. 

Matter i in the physical application, is 
taken for all that composes the sensible 
world, in distinction from that which is 
spiritual or discernible only by the think- 
ing faculty; hence matter is always 
opposed to mind. In regard to materials 
, it 13 taken in an indivisible as well as a 
general sense; the whole universe is 
said to be composed of matter, though 
not of materials: on the other hand 
materials consist of those particular 
parts of matter which serve for the ar- 
tificial production of objects ; and matter 
is said of those things which are the 
natural parts of the universe : a house, 
a table, and a chair, consist of nmterial^ 
because they are works of art ; but a 
plant, a tree, an animal body, consist 
of matter because they are the produc- 
tions of nature. 

The moliim of the planet* round him (the *un) is 
performed in the same time, of consequence his 
quantity of malter still continues the same. 

Brydone. 

Thh materials of that buildinn^ very fortunately 
ranged themselves into that delicate order that it 
roust be very great chance that part* them. 

Tiliotsow. 

The distinction of these terms in their 
moral application is very similar : the 
matter whi^h composes a moral dis- 
course is wu«it emanates from the author : 
but the materials are those with which 
one ia furnished by others. The style 
of some writers is so inditferent that 
they disgrace the matter by the man- 
ner; periodical writers are furnished 
yi\X^ materials for their productions out 
of the daily occurrences in the political 
and moral world. W riters of dictionaries 
endeavour to compress as much matter 
ts possible into a small space; they 
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draw their materials from every other 
writer. 

Whence tumbled headlong Amro the height of life. 
Tliey furnish malter for the tragic muse. Thomsuit. 

Tlie principal materials of our comfort or nneasb 
ncsB lie within ourselves Blaib. 

Matter seems to bear the same rela- 
tion to subject as the whole does to any 
particular part, as it respects moral ob- 
jects : the subject is the groundwork of 
the matter; tho matter is that which 
flows out of the subject ; the matter is 
that which we get by the force of in- 
vention ; the subject is that which offers 
itself to notice ; many persons may there- 
fore have a subject who have no matter, 
that is, nothing in their own minds 
which they can offer by way of illus- 
trating this subject : but it is not possible 
to have matter without a subject : hence 
the word matter is taken for the sub- 
stance, and for that which is substantial ; 
the subject is taken for that which 
engages the attention: we speak of a 
subject of conversation and matter for 
deliberation; a subject of inquiry, a 
matter of curiosity. Nations in a bar- 
barous state afford hut little matter 
worthy to be recorded in history ; people 
who live a secluded life and in a con- 
tracted sphere have but few subjects to 
occupy their attention. 

Son of Godl Saviour of men! Thy name 

Shull be the copious matter of my 'song. Milton. 

Love hath such a 8tron<' virtual force that when it 
fosteueth ou a pleasing subject it set* the imagiimtioa 
at a strange fit of working. Howell. 

MAXIM, PRECEPT, RULE, LAW. 

MAXIM (r. Axiom) is a moral truth 
that carries its own weight with itself. 
PRECEPT iv. Command), RULE (r. 
Guide), and LAW, from lex and lego^ 
signifying the thing specifically chosen 
or marked out, all borrow their weight 
from some external circumstance : the 
precept derives its authority from the 
individual delivering it ; in this manner 
the precepts 0^ our Saviour have a weight 
which gives them a decided superiority 
over everything else : the rule acquires 
a worth from its fitness for guiding us 
in o\ir proceeding : the law, which is a 
species of rule, derives its weight from 
the sanction of power. Maxims are 
often precepts, inasmuch as they are 
communicated to us by our parents; 
they are rules, inasmuch as they serve 
as a ruleSov our conduct ; they are laws, 
inasmuch as they have the sanction of 
conscience. We respect the maxims 
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of antiquity as containing the essence 
of human wisdom ; we reverence the 
precepts of religion as the foundation of 
all happiness; we regard the rules of 
prudence as preserving us from errors 
and misfortunes; we respect the laws 
as they are the support of civil society. 

I think I may lay it doHVi as a maxim^ that every 
man of good oummoa sense may, if he pleases, must 
certainly be rich. Uudoeli:.. 

Philosophy Iws accumulated precept upon precept 
io warn us against the auticiiiatlon of future cala- 
mities. Johnson 

I know not whether any rtUe has yet been fixed by 
which it may be decided when poetry cun prufteriy lie 
called easy, Johnson. 

<xod is Uiy law, thou mitM. Mk.ton. 


MEAN, PITIFUL, SORDID. 

Thb moral application of these terms 
to the characters of men, in their trans- 
actions with each other, is what consti- 
tutes their common signification. What- 
ever a man does in common with those 
below him is MEAN ; it evinces a 
temper that is prone to sink rather than 
to rise in the scale of society : whatever 
makes him an object of pity, and conse- 
quently of contempt for his sunken 
character, makes him PITIFUL : what- 
ever makes him grovel and crawl in the 
dust, licking up the dross and filth of 
the earth, is SORDID, from the Latin 
sordeo to be filthy and nasty. Mean- 
ness is in many cases only relatively bad 
as it respects the disposal of our pro- 
perty : for instance, what is meanness 
in one, might be generosity or prudence 
in another : the due estimate of circum- 
stances is allowable in all, but it is 
meanness for any one to attempt to save 
at the expense of others, that which he 
can conveniently afford either to give 
or pay : hence an undue spirit of seek- 
ing gain or advantage for one's self to 
tlic detriment of others, is denominated 
a mean temper: it is mean fora gentle- 
man to do Cliat for himself which ac- 
cording to his circumstances he might 
get another to do for him. Pitifulness 
goes further than meanness: it is not 
merely that which degrades, but unmans 
the person ; it is that which is bad as 
well as low: when the fear of evil or 
Che love of gain prompts a man to sa- 
crifice bis character and forfeit his vera- 
city lie becomes truly pitiful; Blifield 
in Tom Jones is the character whom 
all pronounce to be pitiful. Sordidness 
is peculiarly applicable to one*s love of 
gain : although of a more corrupt, yet 
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it is not of so degrading a nature as the 
two former: the sordid man does not 
deal in trifles like the mean man ; and 
has nothing so low and vicious in him 
as the pitiful man. A continual habit 
of getting money will engender a sordid 
love of it in the human mind ; but no- 
thing short of a radically wicked cha- 
racter leads a man to be pitiful. We 
think lightly of a mean man : we hold 
a pitiful man in profound contempt: 
we hate a sordid man. Meanness de- 
scends to that which is insignificant 
and worthless: pitifnlness sinks into 
that which is despicable : sordidness 
contaminates the mind with what is foul. 

Naluro, 1 thoHRlit. vciTorm’d too mean part, 
Furniiijg her movcineaw to Uih rules of ai t. Swift. 

The Jews tell iiji of a two-fold Messiah, a Vile nn<l 
must pitiful fetch, iuvetited only to evade M'hiit tliey 
caiiuot answer. Phidkaux. 

This, my assertion proves he may bo old. 

And yet not sordid, who refuses gold. Dxnuam. 

MEAN, MEDIUM. 

MEAN is but a contraction of ME- 
DIUM, which signifies in Latin the 
middle path. The term mean is used 
abstractedly in all speculative matters : 
there is a mean in opinions between the 
two extremes : this mean is doubtless 
the point nearest to truth. Medium is 
employed in practical matters ; compu- 
tations are often erroneous from being 
too high or too low ; the medium is in 
this case the one most to be preferred. 
The moralist will always recommend 
the mean in all opinions that widely 
differ from each other : our passions 
always recommend to us some e.xtrava- 
gant conduct either of in.solent resist- 
ance or mean compliance ; but discretion 
recommends the medium or middle 
course in such matters. 

The man within tho golden mean. 

Who can hie Imldest wish cuntuin, 

Securely views the ruin'd cell 

Where sordid want and sorrow dwell. Fhancis. 

He who looks ujion tho soul through Us outward 
actions, often sees it through a deceitful medium. 

Adoikun. 

MEETING, 1>TERVIKW. 

MEETING, from to meet, is tlie act 
of meeting or coming into the company 
of ally one : INTER VIEW, coinpound- 
ed of inter between, and vieU^ to view, 
is a personal view of each other. A 
meeting is an ordinary concern, and its 
purpose familiar; meetings are daily 
taking place between friends ; an inter- 
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rtew is extraordinary and formal ; its 
object is commonly business ; an inter- 
view semetimes takes place between 
princes, or commanders of armies. 

J have not joy’d an hour since yon departed, 
Forjmblic miseries and private fears. 

But this bless’d meeting has o’erpaid them all. 

OarnsK. 

His fears were, (hat the intereiew betwixt 
Knglnnd and France mij^ht, through their amities. 
Breed him some prejudice. Shaksvkakb. 

MELODY, HARMONY, ACCORDANCE. 

MELODY, in Latin melodus, from 
melos^ in Greek /teXog a verse, and the 
Hebrew mela a word or a verse. HAR- 
MONY, in Latin harmonia, Greek 
apftovia concord, from apm opto to fit or 
suit, signifies the agreement of sounds. 
ACCORDANCE denotes the act or 
state of according (v. To agree). 

Melody signifies any measured or mo- 
dulated sounds measured after the man- 
ner of verse into distinct members or 
parts ; harmony signifies the suiting or 
adapting different modulated sounds to 
ea(ih other ; melody is therefore to har- 
mony as a part to the whole ; we must 
first produce melody by the rules of art ; 
the harmony which follows must be re- 
gulated by the ear : there may be me- 
lody without harmony t but there can- 
not be harmony without melody: we 
speak of simple melody where the modes 
of music are not very much diversified ; 
but wo cannot speak of harmony unless 
there be a variety of notes to fall in with 
each other. A voice is melodious inas- 
much as it is capable of producing a re- 
gularly modulated note; it is harmo- 
nious inasmuch as it strikes agreeably 
on the ear, and produces no discordant 
sounds. The song of a bird is melo- 
dious or has melody in it, inasmuch as 
there is a concatenation of sounds in it 
which are admitted to be regular, and 
consequently agreeable to the musical 
ear ; there is harmony in a concert of 
voices and instruments. Accot'dance is, 
strictly speaking, the property on which 
both melody mix harmony is founded : 
for the whofe of music depends on an 
accordance of sounds. The same dit» 
tisetion marks accordance and ha¥* 
mony iii the moral application. There 
mav be occasional accordance of opinion 
or feeling^ but harmony an entire ac- 
cordance tn every point. 

L«ttd me your eong, ye nightlngirieel Oh pour 

The maxy-runnlng foul of melody 

Into my varied v eree T homboh. 


Now (lie distemper'd mind 
Uiis lost iliai concord ot harmoniout power* 

Whicli forms the soul of happiness. Tbomsow. 

The music 

Of man’s fair compositioa best accords 

When tis ia concert. SBAKsrxABx. 

MEMBER, LIMB. 

MEMBER, in Latin membrum, pro- 
bably from the Greek fiepoc a part, be- 
cause a member is properly a part. 
LIMB is connected with the word lame. 

Member is a general term applied 
either to the animal body or to other 
bodies, as a member of a family, or a 
member of a community : limb is appli- 
cable to animal bodies ; limb is there- 
fore a species of member ; for every limb 
is a membert but every member is not a 
limb. The members of the body com- 
prehend every part which is capable of 
performing a distinct office; but the 
limbs are those Jointed members that 
are distinguished from the head and 
the body: the nose and the eyes are 
members but not limbs ; the arms and 
legs are properly denominated limbs, 

A roan’s limbi (hy which for (he present wc only 
nnderNlund tliosu members, the loss of which tilutio 
amounts to mayhem by the eommuu law) urn the 
of the wise Creator, to enable him to protect 
himself from external injuries, Blackstonk. 

MEMORY, REMEMBRANCE, RECOL- 
LECTION, REMINISCENCE. 

MEMORY, in Latin memoria or me- 
mory Greek fivTjfnav and ftvaopai, comes 
in all probability from fiepoc the mind, 
or intellectual power, because memory 
is one of the principal faculties of the 
mind. REMEMBRANCE, from the 
verb remember^ contracted from re and 
memoro, to bring back to the mind, 
comes from memor^ as before. RE- 
COLLECTION, from recollect^ com- 
pounded of re and collect ^ signifies co/- 
lecting again. REMINISCENCE, in 
I.Atin remirdscentia^ from • reminiscof 
and memor^ as before, signifies bringing 
back to tbe mind what was there 
before. 

Memory is tbe power of recalling 
images once made on the mind ; remem- 
brance, recollection, and reminiscence, 
are oprations or exertions of this power, 
which vary in their mode. The me- 
mory is a power which exerts itself 
either independently of tbe will, or in 
conformity with the will ; but all the 
.other terms express tbe acts of con- 
scious agents, and consequently arc 
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more or less connected with the will. 
In dreams the memory exerts itself, but 
we do not say that we have any remem- 
brance or recollection of objects. Re- 
membrance is the exercise of memory 
in a conscious agent; it may be the 
eilect of repetition or habit, as in the 
case of a child who remembers his lesson 
after having learnt it several times ; or 
of a horse who remembers the road which 
he has been continually passing ; or it 
may be the effect of association and 
circumstances, by which images are 
casually brought back to the mind, as 
happens to intelligent beings continually 
as they exercise their thinking faculties. 
In these cases remembrance is an invo- 
luntary act; for things return to the 
mind before one is aware of it, as in the 
case of one who hears a particular name, 
and reimmbers that he has to call on a 
person of the same name ; or of one who, 
on seeing a particular tree, remembers 
all the circumstances of his youth which 
were connected with a similar tree. Re- 
membrance is, however, likewise a vo- 
luntary act, and the consequence of a 
direct determination, as in the case of a 
child, who strives to remember what it 
has been told by its parent; or of a 
friend who remembers the hour of meet- 
ing another friend in consequence of the 
interest which it has excited in his mind : 
nay indeed experience teaches *<us that 
scarcely anything in ordinary cases is 
more under the subservience of the will 
than the memory ; for it is now become 
almost a maxim to say, that one may 
remember whatever one wishes. 

Remember Uioe 1 

Ah. \iv)or Rhost, wliUe memory holds a seat 
lu this distracted globe. Shaksi'EARE. 

The power of memory^ and the simple 
exercise of that power in the act oire* 
membering^ are possessed in common, 
though in different degrees, by man and 
brute ; but recollection and reminiscence 
are exercises of the memory that are 
connected with the higher faculties of 
man, his judgment and understanding. 
To remember is to call to mind that 
which has once been presented to the 
mind ; but to recollect is to remember 
afresh, to remember what has been re- 
membered before, to recall with an effort 
what may have been forgotten. Re- 
membrance busies itself with objects that 
are at hand ; recollection carries us back 
to distant periods : simple remembrance 
is engaged in things that have but just 
left the mind, which are more or loss 


easily to be recalled, and more or less 
faithfully to be represented ; but recol- 
lection tries to retrace the fainC images 
of things that have been so long un- 
thought of^AS to be almost obliterated 
from the memory • la this manner we 
are said to remember in one half hour 
what was told us in the preceding half 
hour, or to remember what passes from 
one clay to another ; but we recollect the 
incidents of childhood; we recollect 
what happened in our native place after 
many years' absence from it. Remem- 
brance is that homely, every-day exer- 
cise of the memory which renders it of 
essential service in the acquirement of 
knowledge, or in the performance of 
one’s duties ; recollection is that exalted 
exercise of the memory which affords us 
the purest of enjoyments and serves the 
noblest of purposes ; the recollection of 
all the minute incidents of childhood is 
a more sincere pleasure than any which 
the present moment can afford. 

Forgetfulness is necessary to remembrance. 

Johnson. 

Memory may be assisted by m(‘tho<V and the de- 
cays of knowledge repaired by stated limes of reed- 
lection. Johnson. 

Reminiscence^ if it deserve any notice 
as a word of English use, is altogether 
ai|% abstract exercise of the memory^ 
which is employed on purely intellec- 
tual ideas in distinction from those 
which are awakened by sensible objects ; 
the mathematician makes use of remi- 
niscence in deducing unknown truths 
from those which he already knows. 
Reminiscence among the disciples of 
Socrates was the remembrance of things 
purely intellectual, or of that natural 
knowledge which the souls had had 
before their union with the body ; whilst 
the memory was exercised upon sen- 
sible things, or that knowledge ^hich 
was acquired through the medium of 
ihe senses: therefore the Latins said 
that reminiscence belonged exclusively 
to man because it was purely intellec- 
tual, but that memory was common to all 
animals because it was merely the depdt 
of the senses ; but this distinction, from 
what has beCn before observed, is only 
preserved as it respects the meaning of 
reminiscence, 

ReminiseeAce is the retrieving a thing at present 
forgot, or confusedly remembered, by sotting the 
mind to hunt over all ita notions. South. 

MENTAL, INTELLECTUAL. 

Thkeb it the Ktme difference between 
MENTAL and INTELLECTUAL m 
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between mind and intellect : the mind 
comprehends the thinking faculty in 
goneral,«with all its operations ; the m- 
tellect includes only that part of it 
wliich consists in understanding and 
judgment ; mental is therefore opposed 
to corporeal ; intellectual is o])poscd to 
sensual or physical: mental exertions 
are not to be expected from all ; intel- 
lectual enjoyments fall to the lot of 
comparatively few. Objects, pleasures, 
pains, operations, gifts, &c. are deno- 
minated mental ; subjects, conversation, 
pursuits, and the like, are entitled m- 
tellectiial. It is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish our mental pleasures from those 
corporeal pleasures which we enjoy in 
common with the brutes ; the latter are, 
however, greatly heightened by the 
former in whatever degree they are 
blended : in a society of well-informed 
persons the conversation will turn prin- 
cipally on intellecl'ual subjects. 

To collect iind rep<Miit the various forms of things 
is fur the most pleuSing part q( mental occupntioii. 

JoawsoN. 

Man's more divine, the master of all these, 

Lord of the wide world, and wide wat’ry seas, 

Kuduod with intellectual sense and soul. 

SlIAKSPRARR. 


TO MENTION, NOTICE. 

MENTION, from mens mind, signi- 
fies here to bring to mind. NOTICE 
(V. To mark). These terms are synony- 
mous only inasmuch as they imply the 
act of calling things to another person's 
mind. We mention a thing in direct 
terms : we notice it indirectly or in a 
casual manner ; we mention that which 
may serve as information ; we notice 
that which may be merely of a persona 
or incidental nature. One friend men- 
tions*^\jo another what has passed at a 
particular meeting : in the course of con- 
versation he notices or calls to the rtotice 
of his companion the badness of the 
road, the wideness of the street, or 
the like. 

'J he m^at critic 1 have before mentioned, though 
ail heathen, hua taken notice of the sublime manner 
in which the lawgiver of the Jews has dcsoiibed the 
creation. Aooisow. 


MERCANTILE, COMMERCIAL. 

MERCANTILE, ixom merchandize^ 
respects the actual transaction of busi- 
ness, or a transfer of merchandize by 
sale or purchase; COMMERCIAL 
tomprehends the theory and practice of 


commerce : hence we speak in a pecu* 
liar manner of a mercantile house, a 
mercantile town, a mercantile. 
and the like ; but of a commercial edu- 
cation, a commercial people, commercial 
speculations, and the like. 

Such is the happiness, the hope of which seduced 
me from the duties and pleasures of a mercantile 
life. Johnson. 

The commercial w’orld is very ft-equeiitly put into 
confusion by the bankruptcy of meichauis. 

Johnson. 


MESSAGE, ERRAND. 

MESSAGE, from the Latin missus, 
participle of mitto to send, signifies the 
thing sent. ERRAND, from erro to 
wander or to go to a distance, signifies 
the thing for which one goes to a 
distance. 

The message is properly any commu- 
nication which is conveyed ; the errand 
sent from one person to another is that 
which causes one to go: servants are 
the bearers of messages, and arc sent on 
various errands. A message may bo 
either verbal or written ; an errand is 
limited to no form, and to no circum- 
stance : one delivers the message, and 
goes the etrand. Sometimes the 7nes- 
sage may be the errand, and the errand 
may include the message: when that 
which is sent consists of a notice or in- 
timation to another, it is a message ; 
and if that causes any one to go to a 
place, it is an eirand : thus it is that 
the greater part of errands consists of 
sending messages from one person to 
another. 

Sometimes from her eyes 

1 did receive fair Mpeecliless metsages, Shakspeakk. 

The scenes where ancient bards th’ inspiriug oreath 
Ecstatic fult, and, frum this world retir'd. 

Convers’d with angels ami immortul forms, 

Un gracious errandi bent. Thomson. 


MINDFUL, REGARDFUL, OBSERVANT. 

MINDFUL {p. To attend to) re- 
spects that which we wish from others ; 
REGARDFUL {v. To regard) respects 
that which in itself demands regard or 
serious, thought, particularly what re- 
gards the interests and feelings of 
others; OBSERVANT respects both 
that which is communicated by others, 
or that which carries its own obligations 
with itself : a child should always be 
mirnffud of its parents* instructions; 
they should never be forgotten : every 
one should be regard^ of his several 
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duties and obligations ; they ought never 
to be neglected: one ought to be 
servant of the* religious duties vvhich 
one's profession enjoins upon him ; they 
cannot with propriety be passed over. 
By being mindful of what one hears 
from the wise and good, one learns to 
be wise and good ; by being regardful 
of what is due to one's self, and to so- 
ciety at large, one learns to pass thmugh 
the world with satisfaction to one's own 
mind and esteem from others ; by being 
observant of all rule and order, wo afford 
to others a salutary example for their 
imitation. 

Be mindful, when thou hast entomb'd the shoot. 
With store of earth around to feed the root. 

Dbydeit. 

No, there is none ; no ruler of the stars 
Regardful of my miseries. Hill. 

Observant of the right, religious of his word.. 

Duydek. 

MINISTER, AGENT. 

MINISTER comes from minus less, 
as magistcr comes from magis more; 
the one being less, and the other more, 
than others : the minister ^ therefore, is 
literally one that acts in a subordinate 
capacity: and the AGENT (from a^o 
to act) is the one that takes the acting 
part : they both perform the will of an- 
other, but the minister performs a 
higher part than the agent: the minister 
gives his counsel, and exerts his intel- 
lectual powers in the service of another ; 
but the agent executes the orders or 
commissions given him : a minister is 
employed by government in political 
affairs ; an agent is employed by indi- 
viduals in commercial and pecuniary 
affairs, or by government in subordinate 
matters : a minister is received at court, 
and serves as a representative for his 
government; an agent generally acts 
under the directions of the minister or 
some officer of government : ambassa- 
dors or plenipotentiaries, or the first 
officers of the state, are ministers; 
but those who regulate the affairs re- 
specting prisoners, the police, and the 
like, are termed agents, A minister 
always holds a public character, and is 
in the service of the state ; the agent 
may be only acting for another indi- 
vidual, as a commercial agent, 

Thlg MveTeign by b» arbitrary nod 
Ketttraina or acnils bis ministers abroad. 

Blackmohe. 

They bad not tiie wit to send to them, in any orderly 
fashion, ayests or chosen men, to tempt them or treat 
stUi them. Bacon, 


TO MINISTER, ADMINISTER, CON- 
TRIBUTE. 

To MINISTER, from the nofin mi- 
nister, in the sense of a servant {v. Mi- 
nister), signifies to act in subservience 
to another, and may be taken either in 
a good, bad, or indifferent sense, as to 
minister to the spiritual wants or to 
minister to the caprices and indulgences 
of another when we encourage them 
unnecessarily. ADMINISTER, that 
is to minister for a specific purpose, is 
taken in the good sense of serving an- 
other to his advantage : thus the good 
Samaritan administered to the comfort 
of the man who had fallen among 
thieves. CONTRIBUTE iv. To con-' 
duce) is taken in either a good or bad 
sense; we mo.y contribute \io the* relief 
of the indigent, or wo may contribute 
to the follies and vices of others. Princes 
are sometimes placed in the unfortu- 
nate situation, that those who should 
direct them in early life only minister 
to their vices by every means in their 
power : it is the part of the Christian to 
administer comfort to those who are in 
want, consolation to the affiicted, advice 
to those who ask for it, and reiiuire it ; 
help to those who are feeble, and sup- 
port to those who cannot uphold them- 
selves : it is the part of all who are in 
high stations to contribute to the dis- 
semination of religion and morality 
among their dependants ; but there arc, 
on the contrary, many who contribute 
to the spread of immorality, and a con- 
tempt of all sacred things, by the most 
pernicious example of irreligion in them- 
selves. 

Those good meu who take stich pleasure in re- 
lieving the miserable for CJirist’s sake would not 
have Wen less forward to minister unto Christ him- 
self. Attejusury. 

By the universnl administration of grace, begnn by 
oar blessed Saviour, enlarged by lus A|H)slles, car- 
ried on by tlieir immediate successors, and to be 
completed by the rest to the world's end, all types 
that darkened this tailli are enlightened. Spuatt. 

Parents owe their children not only material sub- 
sistence for their body, but much mure spiritual con- 
tribution (or their miuil. Dionr. 

As expi'essing the acts of unconscious 
agents they bear a similar distinction. 

He flings the pregnant ashes through the afr. 

And speaks a mighty prayer. 

Both which the mintst ring winds around all Egypt 
bear. Cowley. 

Thus do our eyes, as do all common mirrors, 

Siiccessi^ ely reflect succeeding images ; 

Nut what they would, but must I a star or toad. 

J ust as the hand of cbauco administeri, Coirasara 
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May f^om my bones a new Achilles rise* 

That shall infest the Troian colonies 

With fire, and sword, ana famine, when, at length, 

Time to our great attempts contrUmtes strength. 

e Dxmham. 


MIRTH^ MERRIMENT, JOVIALITY, 
JOLLITY, HILARITY. 

These terms all express that species of 
gaiety or joy which belongs to company, 
or to men in their social intercourse. 
MIRTH refers to the feeling displayed 
in the outward conduct : MERRI- 
MENT, and the other terras, refer 
rather to the external expressions of the 
feeling, or the causes of the feeling, than 
to the feeling itself : mirth shows itself 
in laughter, in dancing, singing, and 
noise ; merriment consists of such things 
as are» apt to excite mirth : the more we 
are disposed to laugh the greater is our 
mirth; the more there is to create 
laughter, the greater is the merriment : 
the tricks of Punch and his wife, or the 
jokes of a clown, canse much mirth 
among the gaping crowd of rustics ; the 
amusements with the swing, or the 
roundabout, afford much merriment to 
the visitants of a fair. Mirth is con- 
fined to no age or station ; but merri- 
ment belongs more particularly to young 
people, or those of the lower station ; 
mirth may be provoked wherever any 
number of persons is assembled ; mer- 
riment cannot go forward anywhere so 
properly as at fairs, or common and 
public places. JOVIALITY or JOL- 
LITY, and HILARITY, are species of 
merriment which belong to the con- 
vivial board, or to less refined indul- 
gences : joviality or jollity is the un- 
refined, unlicensed indulgence in the 
pleasures of the table, or any social en- 
tertainments ; hilarity same thing 
qualified by the cultivation and good 
sense of the company . we may expect 
to find much joviality jollity at a 
public dinner of mechanics, watermen, 
or laborers; we may expect to find 
hilarity at a public dinner of noblemen : 
eating, drinking, and noise, constitute 
the joviality ; the convereation, the 
songs, the toasts, and the^public spirit 
of the company contribute to hilarity. 

The higheRt gratification we receive here frfjm com- 
pany is mtrtA. which at tlie bent is but a fluttering 
unquiet motion. Pore. 

He who best knows our natures by such afflictions 
recalls our wandering thoughts from idle mernmeat. 

Gbav. 

Now swarms the village o’er thejevia/ mead. 

Thomson. 


With branches we the fanes adorn, and waste 
In joUity the day ordain'd to be the last. Drydsiv. 

He that contributes to the hUatity of the vacant 
hour will be welcomed with ardour. ^ Johnson. 

TO MISCONSTRUE, MISINTERPRET. 

MISCONSTRUE and MISINTER- 
PRET signify to explain in a wrong 
way ; but the former respects the sense 
of one's words or the application of one's 
actions: those who indulge themselves 
in a light mode of speech towards 
children are liable to be misconstrued ; 
a too great tenderness to the criminal 
may be easily misinterpreted into favor 
of the crime. These words may like- 
wise be employed in speaking of lan- 
guage in general ; but the former re- 
spects the literal transmission of foreign 
ideas into our native language; the 
latter respects the general sense which 
one affixes to any set of words, either in 
a native or foreign language * tlie 
learners of a language will unavoidably 
misconstrue it at times; in all lan- 
guages there are ambiguous expressions, 
which are ^able to misinterpretation. 
Misconstruing is the consequence of 
ignorance; misinterpretation of par- 
ticular words are oilener the conse- 
quence of prejudice and voluntary blind- 
ness, particularly in the explanation of 
the law or of the Scriptures. 

In ev’ry act and turn of life he feels 
Public calamities or houRchold ills,; 

The judge corrupt, the long depending cause, 

And doubtful issue of TMiscumtrued luwa. Prior. 

Some purposely misrepresent or put a wrong I'n- 
terpretatwn on the virtues of utiicrs. Addison. 

TO MIX, MINGLE, BLEND, CON- 
FOUND. 

MIX is in German mischen, Latin 
misceOf Greek pieyw, Hebrew mazeg, 
MINGLE, in Greek piywyn^ is but a 
variation of mix, BLEND, in German 
blenden to dazzle, comes from blinds 
signifying to see confusedly, or con- 
fused objects in a general way. CON- 
FOUND, V, Confound, 

Mix is here a general and indefinite 
term, signifying simply to put together : 
but we may mix two or several things ; 
we mingle several objects : things arc 
mixed so as to lose all distinction ; but 
they may be mingled and yet retain a 
distinction : liquids mix so as to become 
one, and individuals mix in a crowd so 
as to be lost ; things are mingled toge- 
ther of diderent sizes if they Ue in the 
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same spot, but they may still be dis- 
tinguished. To blend is only partially 
to mixy as colors blend which fall into 
each other : to confound is to mix in a 
wrong way, as objects of sight are co«- 
founded'n\iexi they are erroneously taken 
to be joined. To mix and mingle are 
mostly applied to material objects, ex- 
cept in poetry ; to blend and confound 
are mental operations, and principally 
employed on spiritual subjects: thus, 
events and circumstances are blended 
together in a narrative; the ideas of 
the ignorant are confounded in most 
cases, but particularly when they at- 
tempt to think for themselves. 

Cun imagination boast, 

Amid its gay creation, hues like bora. 

Or can it m\x them with tlmt mutcbloss skill. 

And lose them in each other ? Thomson. 

There, ns I p.'iss’d with careless steps and slow, 

The mingling notes came softened fra»n below. 

Goldsmith. 

Itut happy they 1 '.lie happiest of their kind, 

Wiioni gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their liearts, their I'ui tunes, and their beings blcnd» 

Thomson. 

And lung the gods, we know, 

Have grudg’d thec, ('’tu-sar, to the world lielow. 
Where fruua and rapine, right and wrung confound. 

Dkydkn. 

MIXTURE, MEDLEY, MISCELLANY. 

MIXTURE is the thing mixed {v. 
To mix). MEDLEY, from meddle or 
middle, signifies what comes between 
another. MISCELLANY, in Latin 
miscellaneous, from misceo to mix, sig- 
nifies also a mixture. 

The term mixture is general ; what- 
ever objects can be mixed will form a 
mixture: a medley is a mixture of 
things not fit to be mixed: and a mis- 
cellany is a mixture of many different 
things. Flower, water, and eggs may 
form a mixture in the proper sense; 
but if to these were added all sorts of 
spices, it would form a medley. Mis- 
cellany is a species applicable only 
to intellectual subjects: the miscel- 
laneous is opposed to that which is 
systematically arranged; essays are 
miscellaneous in distinction from works 
on one particular subject. 

In groat villanics. there is often such a mitture 
of tlio fool, as quite 8|ioils the whole project of the 
nave. South. 

More oft in fools’ and madmen’s hands than sages, 
She seems a medley of all ages. .Swift. 

A w’riter, whose d(>sign is so comprehensive and 
fniscellaneout as that of an essayist, may accomrao- 
date himself with a topic from every scene of life. 

Johnson. 


MODERATION, MEDIOCRITY 

MODERATION (v. Modesty) is the 
characteristic of persons ; MEDIO- 
CRITY (that is, the mean or medium) 
characterizes their condition : modera- 
tion is a virtue of no small importance 
for beings who find excess in everything 
to be an evil ; mediocrity in external 
circumstances is exempt from all the 
evils which attend either poverty or 
riches. 

Such moderation with thy bounty join, 

That thou may’st nothing give that is not thino. 

Dcnham. 

Mediocrity only of enjoyment Is allowed to man. 

Blair. 

MODEST, BASHFUL, DIFFIDENT. 

MODEST, in Latin modestus, from 
modus a measure, signifies setting mea- 
sure to one’s estimate of one's self. 
BASHFUL signifies ready to be abash- 
ed. DIFFIDENT, v. Distrustful. 

Modesty is a habit or principle of tho 
mind ; bashfulness is a state of feeling ; 
modesty is at all times becoming ; bash- 
fulness is only becoming in females, or 
very young persons, in the presence of 
their superiors : modesty discovers itself 
in the absence of everything assuming, 
whether in look, word, or action ; basft- 
fulness betrays itself by a downcast look, 
and a timid air: a modest deportment is 
always commendable ; a bashful temper 
is not desirable. 

Her face, as in u'nyinph display'd 
A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray’d 
The blushing beauties of a modeet maid. Dbvden. 

Mere bashftlneu, without merit, is awkwardness. 

Addison. 

Modesty is a proper distrust of our- 
selves ; diffidence is a culpable distrust.^ 
Modesty, though opposed to assurance, 
is not incompatible with a confidence in 
ourselves ; diffidence altogether uiifhans- 
a person, and disqualifies him for bis 
duty : a person is generally modest in 
the display of his talents to others ; but 
a diffident man cannot turn his talents 
to his own use. 

A roan truly moded ii as much so when he is 
alone as in company. Budoell. 

Diffidence and presumption both arise from the 
want of knowing, or rather endeavouring to know, 
ourselves. Steklk. 

MODESTY, MODERATION, TEMPER- 
ANCE, SOBRIETY. 

MODESTY, in French modeUict 
Latin modestia, and MODERATION* 
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in Latin moderatio And moderor^ both 
come from modus a measure, limit, or 
bound^ : that is, fbrming a measure or 
rule. TEMPERANCE, in , Latin tern- 
perantia, from tempus time, signifies 
fixing a time (v. Abstinent), SOBRI- 
ETY, V, Abstinent, 

Modesty lies in the mind, and in the 
tone of feeling ; moderation respects the 
desires : modesty is a principle that acts 
discretionally ; moderation is a rule or 
Hue that acts as a restraint on the views 
and the outward conduct : he who thinks 
modestly of his own acquirements, his 
own penormances, and his own merits, 
will be moderate in his expectations of 
praise, reward, and recompense ; he, on 
the other hand, who overrates his own 
abilities and qualifications, will equally 
overrate the use he makes of them, and 
consequently be immoderate in the 
price which he sets upon his services : 
in such cases, therefore, modesty and 
moderation are to each other as cause 
and effect ; but there may be modesty 
without moderation^ and moderation 
without modesty. Modesty is a senti- 
ment confined to one's self as the ob- 
ject, and consisting solely of one’s judg- 
ment of what one is, and what one does ; 
but moderation^ as is evident from the 
above, extends to objects that are ex- 
ternal of ourselves : modesty, rather than 
moderation, belongs to an author ; mo- 
deration, rather than modesty, belongs 
to a tradesman, or a man who has gains 
to make and purposes to answer. 

I may conclude, that whatever errors there 

may be in this play, there are not those which have 
been objected to it Dhyokn. 

Equally inur'd. 

By modertUion, either state to bear. 

Prosperous or adverse. Milton. 

Modesty shields a man from mortifi- 
cations and disappointments, which as- 
sail the self-conceited man in every 
direction : a modest man conciliates the 
esteem even of an enemy and a rival. 
Moderation protects a man equally from 
injustice on the one hand, and impo- 
sition on the other ; he who is moderate 
himself makes others so. 

There's proud modeiiy in merit I DsmEzr. 

Few harangues fnm the pulpit, except in the 
days of your league In France, or in the days of our 
solemn league aim ootenaut in England, have ever 
breathed less of the >pirit of mderation than this 
lecture in the Old Jewry. Bubkx. 

Moderation is the measure of one’s 
desires, one's habits, one's actions, and 


one’s words ; temperance is the adapta* 
tion of the time or season for particular 
feelings, actions, or words: a man is 
said to be moderate in his principles, 
who adopts the medium or middle course 
of thinking ; it rather qualifies the thing 
than the person : he is said to be tem- 
perate in his anger, if he do not suffer 
it to break out into any excesses ; tem- 
perance characterizes the person rather 
than tho thing. A moderate man in 
politics endeavours to steer clear of all 
party spirit, and is consequently so 
temperate in his language as to pro- 
voke no animosity. Moderation in the 
enjoyment of everything is essential in 
order to obtain the purest pleasure: 
temperance in one's indulgences is 
always attended with tho happiest ef- 
fects to the constitution ; as, on the 
contrary, any deviation from tempe- 
rance, even in a single instance, is 
always punished with bodily pain and 
sickness. 

Those are the tenets which the moderafitt of tho 
Romanists will not venture to affirm. Smalkxdoe. 
Site's not forward, but modest as the dove; 

She's nut hot, but temperate as the morn. 

Shaksfearb. 

Temperance and sobriety'imve already 
been considered in their proper applica- 
tion (v. Abstinent), which will serve to 
illustrate their improper application. 
Temperance is an action ; it is the tem- 
pering of our words and actions to 
the circumstances : sobriety is a state in 
which one is exempt from every stimulus 
to deviate from the right course ; as a 
man who is intoxicated with wine runs 
into excesses, and loses that power of 
guiding himself which he has when he 
is sober or free from all intoxication, so 
is he who is intoxicated with any pas- 
sion, in like manner, hurried away 
into irregularities which a man in his 
right senses will not be guilty of: 
swriety is, therefore, the state of being 
in one’s right or sober senses ; and so- 
briety is, with regard to temperance, as a 
cause to the effect; sobriety of mind 
will not only produce moderation and 
temperance, but extend its influence to 
the whole conduct of a man in every re- 
lation and circumstance, to his interna] 
sentiments and his external behaviour : 
hence we speak of sobriety in one's mien 
or deportment, sobriety in one’s dress 
and manners, sobriety in one’s religious 
opinions and observances. 

Temperate mirth is not extiiiguish«d bv old age 

Blair. 
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Ano11i»r. who had a great gonitis for tragedy, fol- 
low ing the fury of his natural temper, made every 
man and woman tti his plays stark raging mad, there 
was nut a sober person to bo had. Drydkn^ 

Sober may also be applied figura- 
tively. 

Spread thy close curtains, love-performing night. 
Thou sober-smtrd matron, all in black. 

Shakspears. 

MOISTURE, HUMIDITY, DAMPNESS. 

MOISTURE, from the French moite 
moist, is probably contracted from the 
Latin humidus, from which HUMI- 
DITY is immediately derived. DAMP- 
NESS comes from the same root as the 
German damp/ a vapour. 

Moisture is uiied in general to express 
any small degree of infusion of a liquid 
into a body ; humidity is employed sci- 
entifioally to describe the state of having 
any portion of such luiuid : hence we 
speak of the moisture of a table, the 
moisture of paper, or the moisture of a 
floor that has been wetted ; but of the 
humidity of the air, or of a wall that 
has contracted moisture of itself. Damp- 
ness is that species of moisture that 
arises from the gradual contraction of a 
liquid in bodies capable of retaining it ; 
in this manner a cellar is dampy or 
linen that has lain long by may become 
damp. 

The plumy people streak their wings with oil. 

To throw the lucid moisture trickling olT. Thomson. 

It enables the animal to keep the principal part of 
the surface of the eye under cover, and to preserve it 
in a due state of humidity. Pai.et. 

Now from the town 

Buried in smoko, and sleep, and noisome damps, 

Oa let me wander. Thomson. 

MONEY, CASH. 

MONEY comes from the Latin mo- 
neta, whfeh signified stamped coin, from 
moneo to advise, to inform of its value, 
by means of an inscription or stamp. 
CASH, from the French caisse a chest, 
signifies that which is put in a chest. 

Money is applied to everything which 
serves as a circulating medium ; cash is, 
in a strict sense, put for coin only : bank 
notes arc money ; guineas and shillings 
are cash : all cash is therefore money, 
but all money is not cash. The only 
money the Chinese have are square bits 
of metal, with a hole through the centre, 
by which they are strung upon a string : 
travellers on the Continent must always 
be provided with letters of credit, which 
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may be turned into cash, as convenience 
requires. 

Little success is like to be found in mMinging a 
dispute against covetousness, which svAys and 
carries all before it in the strength of that queen 
regent of the world money. ■ Spectator. 

At the new Exchange they are eloquent for want 
ot cash, but in the city they ought with cash to supply 
the want of eloquence. Spectatok. 

MONUMENT, MEMORIAL, REMEM- 
BRANCER. 

MONUMENT, in Latin monumen- 
tiim or monimenturn, from moneo to 
advise or remind, signifies that which 
puts us in mind of something. ME- 
MORIAL. from memory, signifies the 
thing that helps the memory; and 
REMEMBRANCER, from remember 
{V. Memory), the thing that causes to 
remember. 

From the above it is clear that these 
terms have, in their original derivation, 
precisely the same signification, and 
differ in their collateral acceptations: 
monument is applied to that which is 
purposely set up to keep a thing in 
mind; memorials and remembrancers 
are any things which are calculated to 
call a thing to mind : a monument is 
used to preserve a public object of notice 
from being forgotten ; a memorial serves 
to keep an individual in mind: the mo- 
numetit is commonly understood to be a 
species of building; as a tomb which 
preserves the memory of the dead, or a 
pillar which preserves the memory of 
some public event ; the memorial always 
consists of something which was the 
property, or in the {^ssession, of an- 
other ; as his picture, his hand-writing, 
hi^ hair, and the like. The Monument 
at London was built to commemorate 
the dreadful fire of the city in tho^year 
1666 : friends who are at a distance are 
happy to have some token of each other's 
regard, which they likewise keep as a 
memorial of their former intercourse. 

On your fatlier'a ulil monument 

lliiug muuruful ppitupbs. Suakepeark. 

The monument, in its proper sense, 
is a]way.s made of wood or stone for 
some specific purpose ; but, in the im- 
proper sense, anything may be termed 
a monument when it servos the purpose 
of reminding the public of any circum- 
stance: thus, the pyramids are monu 
ments of antiquity ; the actions of a 
good prince are more lasting monuments 
than either brass or marble. Memmials 
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are mostly of a private nature, and at 
the same time such as remind us na- 
turally of the object to which they have 
belong:ed ; this object is generally some 
person. 

Any memorial of your good-nature and friendship 
is most welcome to me. Pope. 

If (in the Isle of Sky) the remembrance of papal 
su|ierstition is obliterated, the monuments of papal 
piety are likewise effaced. Johnson. 

But it may likewise refer to some 
thing, if it be of a personal nature, or 
that by which persons are individually 
affected: our Saviour instituted the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as a 
memorial of his death. 

All churches have had their names, some as me- 
morials of peace, some of wisdom, some in memfiry 
of the Trinity itself, some of Christ under sundry 
titles. Hooker. 

A monument and memorial is said of 
that which concerns numbers: the re- 
membrancer is said of that which di- 
rectly concerns ourselves and our par- 
ticular duty : a man leaves memorials 
of himself to whomsoever he leaves his 
property ; but the remembrancer is that 
which we acquire for ourselves : a gift 
is the best memorial we can give of our- 
selves to another ; a sermon is often a 
good remembrancer of the duties which 
we have neglected to perform. 

Medals are so many monuments consigned over to 
cteriiily, that may hist when all other memorials of 
the same age are worn out or lost. Addison. 

When Ood is forgotten, his judgments are his re- 
membrancers. Gowper. 

MOTION, MOVEMENT. 

These are both abstract terms to de- 
note the act of moving, but MOTION 
is taken generally and abstractedly from 
the thing that moves ; MOVEMENT, 
on the other hand, is taken in connexion 
with the agent or thing that moves: 
hence we speak of a state of motion as 
opposed to a state of rest, of perpetual 
motion, the laws of motion, and the 
like; on the other hand, we say, to 
make a movement when speaking of an 
army, a general movement when speak- 
ing of an assembly. 

It is not easy to a mind accustomed to the inroads 
of troublesome thoughts to expel them immediately 
by putting belter bnagea into motion, Johnson. 

Nature I thought perform'd too mean a part. 
Forming her moeomente to the rules of art. Prior. 

When motion is qualified by the thing 
that moves, it denotes continued motion ; 
but movement implies only a particular 
motion: hence we say, the motion of 
the heavenly bodies; the motion of 


the earth ; a person is in continual mo- 
tion, or an army is in motion; but a 
person makes a movement who rises or 
sits down, or goes from one chair to an- 
other ; the different movements of the 
springs and wheels of any instrument. 

At this rate of travelling, it would go round the 
earth's orbit in less than a week, winch makes, I 
think, considerably mure than sixty millions of mites 
in adnv; a motion that vastly surpasses all human 
comprclieusion. Bbvdonx. 

The women, terrided by these movements, run tu- 
luulluously from their houses to the temples. Hook. 


MOURNFUL, SAD. 

MOURNFUL signifies full of what 
causes mourning; SAD (r. Dull) sig- 
nifies either a painful sentiment, or 
what causes this painful sentiment. 
The difierence in the sentiment is what 
constitutes the difference between these 
epithets : the mournful awakens tender 
and sympathetic' feelings : the sad op- 
presses the spirits and makes one heavy 
at heart ; a mournful tale contains an 
account of other’s distresses ; a sad story 
contains an account of one's own dis- 
tress ; a mournful event befals our friends 
and relatives ; a sad misfortune befals 
ourselves. Selfish people find nothing 
mournful, but many things sad : tender- 
hearted people are always affected by 
what is mournful, and are less troubled 
about what is sad. 

Narcissa fulluws ere his tomb is closc l. 

Her death invades his mournful riglit, and claims 
Tlio grief that started from my lids fur liim. Youno. 

How sad a sight is human happiness 

To those whose thoughts can pierce beyond an hour 1 

Youno. 


MOVING, AFFECTING, PATHETIC. 

The moving is in general what- 
ever moves the affections or the passions ; 
the AFFECTING and PATHETIC 
are what move the affections in different 
degrees. The good or bad feelings may 
be moved; the tender feelings only arc 
affected. A field of battle is a moving 
spectacle : the death of a friend is an 
affecting spectacle. The affecting acts 
by means of the senses as well as the 
understanding ; the pathetic applies only 
to what is addmssed to the heart : hence, 
a sight or a description is affecting ; but 
an address is pathetic. 

There U something so moving in the very image Of 
weeping beauty. 

1 do not remember to have seen any ancient or 
modern s^ry mwv iigecting than a letter of Ann of 
Uouloyne. ^ AnnieuN. 
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What think you of the bard's enchanting art, 

Wiiich whetiier he attempts to warm the heart 
With fabled scenes, or charm the ear with rhyme. 
Breathes all pathetic^ lovely, and sublime? Jsnyns. 


MULTITUDE, CROWD, THRONG, 
SWARM. 


The idea of many is common to all 
tlieso terms, and peculiar to that of 
MULTITUDE, from the Latin mullm; 
CROWD, from the verb to crowd, sig- 
nifies the many that crowd together; 
and THRONG, like the German drdn- 
gen to press, signifies the many that 
press together ; and SWARM, like the 
German schwdrmen to fly about, signi- 
iies running together in numbers. 
Those terms vary, either in regard to 
tlie object, or the circumstance : multi- 
tijde is applicable to any object ; crowd, 
throng, and swarm, are in the proper 
sense applicable only to animate objects : 
the first two in regard*to persons ; the 
latter to animals in general, but parti- 
cularly brutes. A multitude may be 
eit]icr in a stagnant or a moving state ; 
all the rest denote a multitude in a 
moving state ; a crowd is always press- 
ing, generally eager and tumultuous; 
a throng may be busy and active, but 
not always pressing or incommodious : 
it is always inconvenient, sometimes 
dangerous to go into a crowd; it is 
amusing to see the throng that is per- 
petually passing in the streets of the 
city ; the swarm is more active than 
either of the two others; it is commonly 
applied to bees which fly together in 
numbers, but sometimes to human 
beings, to denote their very great num- 
bers when scattered about; thus tho 
children of the poor in low neighbour- 
hoods swarm in the streets. 


A multitude is incapable of ftraming orders, Txmple. 

The crowd shall Cossar’s Indian war behold. 

Dhtoen. 

1 shone amid the heav'nly throng, Masom. 

Numberless nations, stretching far and wide, 

Shall (1 foresee it) soon, with Gothic twarnu, come 
forth, 

Prom ignorauce’s universal North. Swirr. 


TO MUTILATE, MAIM, MANGLE. 

MUTILATE, in Latin mutilatus, 
from mutilo and mutilas, Greek fivuXog 
without horns, signifies to take off any 
necessary part. MAIM and MANGLE 
are connotated with the Latin mancus, 
which comes from manus, signifying to 
deprive of a hand or to wound in ge- 
neral. 
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Mutilate has the most extended 
meaning; it implies the abridging of 
any limb : mangle is applied to irregular 
wounds in any part of the body:*Jwmm 
is confined to wounds in the limbs, par- 
ticularly the hands. Men are exposed 
to be mutilated by means of cannon 
balls; they arc in danger of being man- 
gled when attacked promiscuously with 
the sword ; they frequently get maimed 
when boarding vessels or storming 
places. 

When a man in in danger of the mutilation of an 
arm, a leg, and the like, it is lawful to prevent the 
loss of either by the death of tho assailaut. South. 

By the ancient law of England, ho tliat maimed 
any man whereby lio lost any part of his body, was 
■cntencod to lose the like part. Blackstone. 

What have they (the French nubility) done that 
they should be hunted about, mangled, and tortured ? 

Burke. 

Mutilate and mangle are applicable 
to moral objects ; maim is employed in 
the natural or figurative sense. In this 
case mangle is a much stronger term than 
mutilate ; the latter signifies to lop df 
an essential part ; to mangle is to mu- 
tilate a thing to such a degree as to 
render it useless or worthless. Every 
sect of Christians is fond of mutilating 
the Bible by setting aside such parts as 
do not favour its own scheme, and 
amongst them all the sacred Scriptures 
become literally mangled, and stripped 
of all its most important doctrines. 

How Halos would have borne the muHlatiom 
whicii his Plea of the Crown has suffered rruin the 
Editor, they wtio know liis character will easily con- 
ceive. Johnson. 

I have shown tho ovil of maiming and spliiting 
roiigion. Bi.air. 


MUTUAL, RECIPROCAL. 

MUTUAL, in Latin mutuus from 
muto to change, signifies exchanged so 
as to be equal or the same on both stdes. 
RECIPROCAL, in Latin reciprorus 
from recipio to take back, signifies 
giving backward and forward by way of 
return. Mutual supposes a sameness 
in condition at the same time : rea> 
proca^ supposes an alternation or suc- 
cession of returns. Exchange is free 
and voluntary; we give in exchange, 
and this action is mutual: return is 
made either according to law or equity ; 
it is obligatory, and when equally obli- 
gatory on each in turn it is reciprocal. 
Voluntary disinterested services ren- 
dered to each other are mutual : imposed 
or merited services, returned from one 
to tho other, are reciprocal friends 
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render one another mutual services; 
the services between servants and mas- 
ters are redprocaL The husband and 
wife pledge their faith to each othei 
mutually ; they are reciprocally bound 
to keep their vow of fidelity. The sen- 
timent is mutual, the tie is reciprocaL 

Fanlts in tlie life breed errors in the brain, 

And these, rffciprocally, those again 
The mind and conduct mutually imprint. 

And stamp their image in each other's mint. 

CoWFEB. 

Mutual applies mostly to matters of 
will and opinion : a mutual affection, a 
mutual inclination to oblige, a mutual 
interest for each other's comfort, a mu- 
tual concern to avoid that which will 
displease the other— these are the sen- 
timents which render the marriage stale 
hapi^ ; reciprocal ties, reciprocal bonds, 
reciprocal rights, reciprocal duties — 
these are what every one ought to bear 
in mind as a member of society, that he 
may expect of no man moi*o than what 
in- equity he is disposed to return. 

The soul and spirit that animates and keeps up 
society is mutual trust. Suurii. 

Life cannot subsist in society but by reciprocal 
concessions. • J t>ii nson. 

Mutual applies to nothing but what 
is personal; reciprocal is applied to 
things remote from the idea of person- 
ality, as reciprocal verbs, reciprocal 
terms, reciprocal relations, and the like. 

MYSTERIOUS, MYSTIC. 

MYSTERIOUS (v. Dark) and 
MYSTIC are but variations of the 
same original; the former however is 
more commonly applied to that which 
is supernatural, or veiled in an impe- 
netrable obscurity ; the latter to that 
which is natural, but concealed by an 
artificial or fantastical veil; hence we 
spCiik of the mysterious plans of Pro- 
vidence : mystic scliemcs of theology or 
mystic principles. 

As soon ng that mmtenous veil, which now coverg 
(hturily. was (ghould be) lifted up, all the gaiety of 
life wuuld^ disappear. 

And ye five other wand'riugHTeg, that move 
In mystic dance not without gong, 

U esuund his prsdse. Milton. 


N. 

TO NAME, CALL. 

NAME, which comes, through the 
medium of the northern languages, from 


NAME. 

the Hebrew nam, is properly to pro- 
nounce a word, but is now employed for 
distinguishing or addressing one by 
name. To CALL (v. To 6aU) signifies 
properly to address one loudly, conse- 
quently we may name without calling, 
when we only mention a name in con- 
versation; and we may call without 
naming. 

Some haughty Crack, who lives thy tears to see, 
Knibiltera all thy woes, by naming me. Tofe. 

And oft the nightly necromancer I)ua8ts, 

Wiih tlicse to cull from tombs the stalking ghosts. 

Drydkn. 

The terras may however be employed 
in the sense of assigning a name. In 
this case a person is named by his 
name, whether proper, patronymic, or 
whatever is usual ; he is culled accord- 
ing to the characteristics by which he 
is distingtiished. Tlie emperor Tiberius 
was named Tiberius; he was called a 
monster. Williij,m the first of England 
is named William ; he is called the 
Conqueror. 

I lay tlie deep foundations of a wail, 

And JDuos, nanCd from me, tlie city call, Dhyden. 

I’ll call thee Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane ; Oh answer me. 

SlIAKSFrARB. 

NAME. APPELLATION, TITLE, 
DENOMINATION. 

NAME, V. To name. APPELLA- 
TION, in French appellation, Latin 
appellatio from appello to call, signifies 
that by which a person is called. 
TITLE, in French litre, Latin titulus, 
from the Greek nut to honour, signifies 
that appellation which is assigned to 
any one for the purpose of honour. 
DENOMINATION signifies that 
which denominates or distinguishes. 

Nafne is a generic term, the rest are 
specific. Whatever word is employed 
to distinguish one thing from another is 
a name; therefore, an appellation and a 
title is a name, but not vice versd. A 
name is Ather common or proper ; au 
appellation is generally a common name 
given for some specific purpose as cha- 
racteristic. Several kings of France 
had the names of Charles, Louis, Philip, 
but one was distinguished by the appel- 
lation of Stammerer, another by that 
of the Simple, and a third by that of the 
Hardy, arising from particular charac- 
ters or circumstances. A title is a spe- 
cies of appellation, not drawn from any- 
thing personal, but conferred as a ground 
of political distinction. An appellation 
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may be often a term of reproach ; but a 
title 13 alwap a mark of honour. An 
appellation is ^iven to all objects, ani- 
mate or iiianitiiate ; a iitie is given 
mostly to persons, sometimes to things. 
A particular house may have the appel^ 
lation of “ the Cottage,’* or “ the Hall 
as a particuUir person may have the title 
of Duke, Lord, or Marquis. 

I'lieti un your name shall wrotcliiMl mortals cull, 

AuU uller’il vtclims ut yuur altars lull. Dkvuen. 

The nnmrt derivod fi'om tho iirofessioii of the 
niiiustry, iti tho laiii'uugeufthe presout ugu, uio niade 
blit the appellatives of scorn. South. 

Wc* generally find in titles an intlmntuin of some 
particular ineiit that should locomiuciid uu-ii to the 
high stations which they possess. Aln>l^oN. 

Denomination is to particular bodies, 
what appellation is to an individual; 
namely, a term of distinction, drawn 
fjoiii I’lieir peculiar characters and cir- 
cumstances. * The Christian world is 
split into a number of ditierent bodies or 
communities, under the denominations 
of Catholics, Protestants, Calvinists, 
Presbyterians, &c., which have their 
origin in the peculiar form of faith and 
discipline adopted by these bodies. 

It has (*ost me much euro and thought to marshal 
and lix tho people under their pioper denomiimOous. 

Aduison. 

TO NAMK, DENOMINATE, STYLE, 

ENTITLE, DESIGNATE, CHARAC- 
TERIZE. 

To NAME iv. To name, call) signi- 
fies simply to give a name to, or to 
address or specify by the given name ; 
to DENOMINATE is to give a specific 
name upon specihe ground, to distin- 
guish by the name; to STYLE, from 
the noun style or manner (o. Dictum, 
style), signines to address by a specilic 
7iame; to ENTITLE is to give the spe- 
cilic or appropriate title. Adam named 
everything we denominate the man 
who drinks excessively, “ a drunkard 
subjects style their monarch ** His Ma- 
jesty ;** books are entitled according to 
the judgment of the author. 

I could name some of our acquaintance who have 
bfcn obliged to travel as far as Alexuudria iu pur 
suit of money. Mi£i.MUTu'e Lstteks or Cicaau. 

A fable in tragic or epie poetry ii dewminateH 
simple, when the ovuats it contains follow each other 
in uii unbroken tenour. Wauton. 

Happy thiise times 

^’hen lords were styfd failiers of families. 

bHAKSPEAaS. 

To name, denominate, style, and en- 
title, are the acts of conscious agents 


only. To DESIGNATE, signifying to 
mark out, and CHARAOTEEIZE, sig- 
nifying to form a characteristic, axe said 
only of things, and agree with the former 
only inasmuch as words may either de- 
sig7tate or characterize : thus the word 
** capacity '* is said to designate the 
power of holding ; and “ finesse ** cha- 
racterizes the people by whom it was 
adopted. 

This is a plain designation of tho Duke of Marl- 
borough. One kind nf stiilT used to fultou land is 
called iiiiul. and every unu knows that borough is 
the name of a town. Swift. 

'I'liere are faces not only individual, but gontila- 
tious and iiatioii il, as l*jiiii«pi'iiti, Asiatic. African, 
aud Grecian faces, wbicli are cftaractc lined. 

Aubuthnox. 

NAME, REPUTATION, REPUTE, 
CREDIT. 

NAME is here taken in the improper 
seniso for a name acquired in public by 
any peculiarity or quality in an object. 
REPUTATION and REPUTE, from 
reptdo, or re and puto to think back, 
or in reference to some immediate ob- 
ject, signifies tho thinking of of the state 
of being thought of by the public, or 
held in public estimation. CREDIT 
(v. Credit) signifies the slate of being 
believed or trusted in general. 

Natne implies something more spe- 
cific than the reputation ; and rejmta- 
tion something more substantial than 
name ; a 7iame may be acquired by some 
casualty or by some quality that has 
more show than woftn ; reputation is 
acquired only by time, and built only 
on merit: a name may be arbitrarily 
given, simply by wa'y of distinction; 
reputation is not giveti, but acquired, 
or follows as a cunsoquence of Qne*s 
honourable exertions. A physician some- 
times gets a natne by a single instiuice 
of professional skill, which by a com- 
bination of favourable circumstances he 
may convert to his own advantage in 
forming an extensive practice; |^ut un- 
less he have a commensurate d6gree of 
talent, this nam^\iM never ripen into > 
solid reputation. 

Who fears nut to do ill, yet fears the name. 

And free froai cuiiBcieace. is a slave to fame. 

Denham. 

Splendour of reputation is nut to be counted among 
the necessaries of life. Johnson. 

Name and reptUation are of a more, 
extended nature than repute and credit. 
The rwme and reputation are given by 
the public at large; the repute and 
credit are acquired within a narrow 
2 P 
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circle. Strangers and distant countries 
hear of the namR and the reputation of 
anything ; but only neighbours and 
those who have the means of personal 
observation can take a part in its repute 
and credit. It is possible, therefore, to 
have a name and reputation without 
having repute and credit, and vice 
versa, for the objects which ‘•onstitute 
the farmer are Bometimes ditfercnt from 
tliose which produce the latter. A ma- 
nufacturer has a name tor the excellence 
of a particular article of his own manu- 
facture; a hook has a name among 
witlings and pretenders to literature: a 
good writer, however, seeks to establish 
his reputation for genius, learning, in- 
dustry, or some praiseworthy character- 
istic: a preacher is in high repute 
among those who attend him : a master 
gains great credit from the good per- 
formances of his scholars. There is also 
this distinction hetweeu reputation and 
repute, that reputation signilics the act 
of reputing or the state of being reputed, 
repute siguities only the state of being 
reputed. 

What riicu ofm/M resort to hi Siuksplare. 

Tho hlow sale and tanSy rvputntUtn of tl>is hook 
(I’aradiao Lost) have aUaijs boeu m^'tttioned sis 
evidences of neglected merit. J ounron. 

Mutton has likewise bocu iu great repute among 
oiir valiant coiiutryineii. Adoiaun. 

WuiHd you true lutj>)iiuc'ss attain, 

Let honcsiy your {ai-ssioiiN rein, 

So live in vredit and esteem. 

And the good name you lost, redeem. Gar. 

Name and repute are taken either in 
a good or bad sense ; reputation mostly, 
and credit always, is taken in the good 
sense only : a pei’son or thing may get 
a good or an ill 7iame ; a person or thing 
may be in good or ill repute; reputation 
may rise to difl’erciit degrees of height, 
or it may sink again into nothing; 
credit may likewise be high or low, but 
both reputation and credit, absolutely 
taken, impjy that whicli is good. 

The king’s army was the last enemy the West had 
been hequaiuted with, and bail left uu good name 
liehiud them. Clarenook. 

Who can imagine that it should grow into such 
repute of a sudden. Watkrlaud os THE Chesd, 

’ The flist degree of literary reputation is certainly 
due him who tidorna or imiiroves his counlry by 
oriffiual writings. Joh/sow. 

Ilia name, Uigether with the intrinsic worth and 
value of Iho form itself, gave it credit enough to be 
received in France as un orthodox Formuiurv, or 
System of Faith, about the middle of the sixth 'cen- 
tury, Wateri.amo. 


NATAL, NATIVE, INDIGENOUS. 

NATAL, in Latin natatis, from natus, 
signifies belonging to one’s birth, or the 
act of one’s being born ; but NATIVE, 
in Latin 7iativus, likewise from 7tatus, 
signifies having the origin or beginning. 
INDIGENOUS, in Latin indigeua, 
from inde and ge7iitm, signifies sprung 
from that place. 

The epithet natal is applied only to 
the circumstance of a man’s birth, as 
his natal day ; his tiaial hour ; a natal 
song ; a natal star. Native has a moro 
extensive meaning, as it comprehends 
tile idea of one s relal ionship by origin 
to an object ; as one’s 7Uitive country, 
one’s 7iativ(i soil, native village, or na- 
tive place, native language, and the 
like. 

Safi! in the haml of one iii>«posii)g pow'r, 

Or in tho natal, oi the mortal liour. I’orE. 

Nor can ..hu gvov’lling mind 
In the dark dnngt'un of tlm liiubR coutin'd, 

Ashcit tho native alnoo or osvu its hcav'nly kinil, 

llRYnEN. 

Lidfgenous in a parti(!ular term used 
to denote the conntjy where races of 
men are supposed to have first existed. 

Negroes were aU originally transported from 
Afriea. and not in ‘iijnnous or proper n.itives ol 
Ameiica. IIruwn. 

It is also applied to plants in the 
same scn.se. 

The other productions of this ol.iss are 

plantains — capaVi and sviiul potatoes. Kowahds. 

NATIVE, NATURAL. 

NATIVE {V. Natal) is to NATU- 
UAL as a species to the genus : every- 
thing 7iative is according to its strict 
signification natural; but many things 
arc 7iatural which are not 7iative, Of 
a person we may say that his worth is 
7iatwe, to designate that it is some 
valuable property which is born witli 
him, not foreign to him, or ingrafted 
upon his character ; but we say of his 
disposition, that it is natural, as opposed 
to that which is acquired or otherwise. 
The former is mostly employed iu a 
gotod sense, in opposition to what is 
artful, assumed, and unreal ; the other 
is used in an indifferent sense, as op- 
posed to whatever is the effect of habit 
or circumstances. When children dis- 
play themselves with all their native 
simplicity, they are interesting objects 
of notice : when they display their natu- 
rat turn .of mind, it is not always that 
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^hich tends to raise human nature in 
our esteem. 

Music n wakes 

The native voice of undissenibled joy. Thomson. 

lie had a good natural understanding. 

Whxtakeb. 

NATURALLY, IN COURSE, CONSE- 
QUENTLY, OF COURSE. 

The connexion between events, ac- 
tions, and things, is expressed by all 
these terms. NATURALLY signifies 
according to the nature of things, and 
applies therefore to the connexion which 
subsists between events according to 
the original constitution or inherent 
properties of things: IN COURSE 
signifies in the course of things, that is, 
in the regular order that things ought 
to follow: CONSEQUENTLY signifies 
by a consequence, that is, by a neces- 
sary law of dependence, which makes 
one thing follow another: OF COURSE 
signifies on account of the course which 
things most commonly or even neces- 
sarily take. Whatever happens natu- 
ralhj, happens as we expec-t it ; what- 
ever happens in course^ happens as wo 
u\)prove of it ; whatever follows conse- 
quently, follows as we judge it right; 
whatever follows of course, follows as 
we expect it. Children naturally imi- 
tate their parents : people naturally fall 
into the habits of those tliey associate 
with : both these circumstances result 
from the nature of things : whoever is 
made a peer of the realm, takes his seat 
in the upper house in course; he re- 
quires no other (qualification to entitle 
him to this privilege, he goes thither 
according to the established course of 
things : consequently, as a peer, he is 
admitted without question ; this is a de- 
cision of the judgment by which the 
question is at once determined: of course 
none are admitted who are not peers ; 
this Hows necessarily out of the consti- 
tuted law of the land. 

Egotists Are generally the vain ami shnllMw part 
of mankind; people bring naturally full of tUem- 
aclvea when they nave nothing else 'in thcin. 

AnmsoN. 

Tlie forty-ierenth propo.sition of tho first Iwok of 
Euclid, ia the foundation of trigonometry, uiid cun- 
iequentty of navigation. Hartlbit. 

Whnt do trust and oonftdence signify in a matter 
of course and formality ? STii.wNorLi;KX. 

Our Lord foresaw, that all the Mosaioorders would 
cease in courie upon h» death. HevEBinon. 


NECESSARY, EXPEDIENT, ESSEN- 
TIAL, REQUISITE. 

• 

NECESSARY (r. Necessity), from 
the Latin necesse and ne cedn^ signifies 
not to be departed from. EXPEDI- 
ENT signifies belonging to, or forming 
a pnrtof, expedition or dispatch: ES- 
SENTIAL, containing that essence or 
property which cannot be omitted. RE- 
QUISITE signifies literally required 
(t?. To demand). 

Necessary is a general and indefinite 
term ; things may be necessary in the 
course of nature ; "it is necessary for all 
men once to die ; or they may be neces- 
sary according to the circumstances of 
the case, or our views of necessity ; in 
this manner we conceive it necessas'y to 
call upon another. Expedient, e.ssen- 
tial, and requisite, are modes of relative 
necessity : the expedience of a thing is 
a matter of discretion and calculation, 
and, therefore, not so self-evidently 
necessary as many things which we so 
denominate ; it may be expedient for a 
person to consult another, or it may not, 
according as circumstances may present 
themselves. The requisite and the es- 
sential are miwe obviously necessary 
than the expedient ; but the former is 
less so than the latter: what x^requt- 
site may be requisite only in part or 
entirely ; it may be to complete 

a thing when begun, but not to begin 
it; the essential, on the contrary, is that 
which constitutes the essence, and with- 
out which a thing cannot exist. It is 
requisite for one who will have a good 
library to select only tho best authors ; 
exerciso is essential for the preservation 
of good health. In all matter.s of dis- 
pute it is expedient to be guided by some 
impartial judge; it is requisite m for 
every member of the community to con- 
tribute his share to tho public expen<li- 
ture as far as he is able : it is essential 
to a teacher, particularly a spiritual 
teacher, to know more than those he 
teaches. 

One tells me he thinkii it absul'itely necestary foi 
women to have true noiiotiii of right and equity. 

Aduison. 

It is highly erpedieni that men should, by some 
settled scheme of duties, be rescued from the tyrauuy 
of caprice. Johnson. 

The English do not consider their church csta- 
hlisliment us convenient, but as essential to their 
state. Buricx 

It is not enough to B.ty that faith and piety, joined 
with active virtue, cou^ititute the requisite jirepura- 
tion for hoateu: they in truth begin the enjuviiient 
of heaven. fii.Aia. 
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NECESSITIKS, NECESSARIES. 

NECESSITY, in Latin necessitas, 
and NECESSARY, in Latin neces- 
sariuSf from necesset or ne and cedo, 
sij^nify not to be yielded or given up. 
Necessity is the mode or state of cir- 
cumstances, or the thing which circum- 
stances render necessary ; the necessary 
is that which is absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally necessary. Art has ever been 
busy in inventing things to supply the 
Various necessUies of our nature, and 
yet there arc always numbers who want 
even the first necessaries of life. Habit 
and desire create necessities; nature 
only requires necessaries: a voluptuary 
has necesdties which arc unknown to a 
temperate man ; the poor have in ge- 
neral little more than necessaries. 

Tlinse whose condition has always restrained tliem 
to the conlcmpltiiiun of tlioir own necMaities will 
scarcely understand why nights and days should bo 
spent in study. Juiikson. 

To make n man happy, virtue must bo acrompa- 
nied will» at least a raodorato nrovision of nil ilio ne- 
censiiriet of life, uiid not dUtui bed by bodily pains. 

UUOaKLL. 

NECESSITY, NEED. 

NECESSITY,!;. NEED* 
in SuKou nead, neod, Iceland ish nod, 
German noth, is probably, connected 
with near, and the German ^enan 
exact, close, as also the Greek avayKtj, 
V hich denotes contraction. f 

Necessity respects the thing wknted ; 
need the condition of the person wanting. 
There would be no necessity for pu- 
nishments, if there were not evil doers; 
he is peculiarly fortunate who finds a 
firiend in time of fieed. Necessity is 
more pressing than need: the former 
'places in a positive state of compulsion 
to act ; it is said to have no law, it pre- 
scribes the law for itself ; the latter yields 
to circumstances, and leaves in a state 
of deprivation. We are frequently 
under the necessity of goinjj without 
that of which we stand most in need. 

Where neceisitt/ ends, curiosity begins. Johnson. 

One of the many advantages t>f friendship is, that 
one cun say to one's friend the things tliut stand in 
need of pardon. Fops 

From these two nouns arise two epi- 
thets for each, which are worthy of ob- 
servation, namely, necessary and need- 
ful, necessitous, and needy. Necessary 
and needful are both applicable to the 
thing wanted ; necessitous and needy to 
the person wanting : NECESSARY is 


applied to every object indiscriminate!/ , 
NEEDFUL only to such objects as 
supply temporary or partial wants. Ex- 
ercise'' is necessary to preserve the 
health of the body ; restraint is necessary 
to preserve that of the mind ; assistance 
is needful for one who has not sufficient 
resources in himself : it is necessary to 
go by water to the continent : money is 
needful for oiio who is travelling. The 
dissemination of knowledge is necessary 
to dispel the ignorance which would 
otherwise prevail in the world ; it is need- 
ful for a young person to attend to the 
instructions of his teacher, if he will 
improve. 

It seems to me most strange tlmt men should feiir. 
Seeing thnt death, a nva-xsary end. 

Wilt come, nhen it will couie. SuAKsPKAne. 

Time, long expected, eas’d us of our load. 

And biuught the needful presence of a god. 

Drydkw. 

Necessitous and needy are both ap- 
plied to persons in want of something 
important; but necessitous may be em- 
ployed to denote an occasional want, as 
to be in a necessitous condition in a 
foreign country for want of remittances 
from home ; needy denotes a permanent 
stale of want, as to be needy either from 
e.xtravagance or misfortune. 

Steele's imprudence of gent*n)sity, or vanity of pro- 
fuMuii, kept him always iucuiubly necessitous, 

Johnson. 

Charity is the work, of heaven, which is always 
laying itself out uii the needy and the impotent, 

fcOUTH. 

TO NEGLECT, OMIT. 

NEGLECT, V. To disregard. OMIT, 
in Latin omit to, or ob and mitto, signi- 
fies to put aside. 

The idea of letting pass or slip, or of 
not using, is comprehended in the sig- 
nification of both these terms ; the for- 
mer is, however, a culpable, the latter 
an indifferent, action. What we 7ieg- 
led ought not ta be neglected: but 
what we omit may be omitted or other- 
wise, as convenience requires. 

It is the ^r(*nt excellence of learning, that it bor* 
TOWS very little (Vom time or place ; but this quality 
which constitutes much ut its value is one occasion 
of neglect. What may be done at all times with 
equal propriety is deferred from day to duy, till the 
mind is gradually reconciled to the onussion. 

Johnson. 

These terms differ likewise in the ob- 
jects to which they are applied * that is 
neglected which is practicable or serves 
for action ; that is omitted whidi serves 
for intellectual purposes : we negled aa 
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opportunity, we neglect the means, the 
time the use, and the like ; we omit a 
word, a sentence, a flp^ure, a stroke, a' 
circumstance, and the like. 

In Heaven, 

Where honour due, and reverence noue tu-glcrt. 

Mii.ton. 

These personal comparisons I omit, because I 
would say uothinj' that may savour of llattery. 

IIacon. 

^KGLIGENT, REMISS, CAKELKSS, 
THOUGHTLESS, HEEDLESS, 
INATTEISTIVE. 

NEGLIGENCE (v. To disregard) 
and REMISSNESS respect the out- 
ward action: CARELESS, HFIED- 
LESS, THOUGHTLESS, and INAT- 
TENTIVE, respect the state of the 
mind. 

Negligence and remissness consist in 
not doinjr what ought tp be done ; care- 
lessness and the other mental defects 
may show themselves in doing wrong, 
as well as in not doing at all; negU' 
gence and remissness are, therefore, to 
carelessness and the others, as theofibet 
to the cause ; for no one is so apt to lie 
negligent and remiss us he who is care- 
less, although at the same time negli^ 
gence and remissness arise from other 
causes, and carelessness^ thoughtless- 
ness, &c. produce likewise other elFects. 
Negligent is a stronger term than 
remiss : one is negligent in neglecting 
the thing that is expressly before one's 
eyes ; one is remiss in forgetting that 
which was enjoined some lime pre- 
viously ; the want of will renders a per- 
son negligent ; the want of interest ren- 
ders a person remiss : one is negligent 
in regard to business, and the perform- 
ance of bodily labor ; one is remiss in 
duty, or in such things as respect 
mental exertion. Servants are com- 
monly negligent in what concerns their 
master 8 interest ; teachers are remiss 
in not correcting the faults of their 
pupils. Negligence is therefore the 
fault of persons of all descriptions, but 
particularly those in low condition ; re- 
missness is a fault peculiar to those in 
a more elevated station : a clerk in an 
office is negligent in not making proper 
memorandums; a magistrate, or the 
head of an institution, is remiss in the 
exercise of his authority to check irre- 
gularities. 

The two claties most apt to be negligent of thit 
duty (religtout reliremvul ) uru Um ul {ilcaBii.c, 
mud the meu of busiae^B. flLAm. 


My gen’i^us brotlier Is of gentle kind. 

He seems remiss, but bears a valiaut mind. Popf. 

Careless denotes the want of care 
(v. Care) in the manner of doing tilings ; 
thoushtless denotes the want of thought 
or reflection about things ; heedless de- 
notes the want of heeding (w. To attend) 
or regarding things ; inattentive denotes 
the want of attention to things (w. To 
attend to). One is careless only in 
trivial matters of behaviour ; one is 
thoughtless in matters of greater mo- 
ment, in what respects the conduct. 
Carelessness leads children to make 
mistakes in their mechanical exercises, 
in whatever they coQimit to memory or 
to paper; thoughtlessness leads many 
who are not children into serious errors 
of conduct, when they do not think of, 
or bear iu mind the consequences of 
their actions. Thoughtless is applied to 
things past, present, or to come ; care- 
less to things present or to come. 

If the parts of time were not variously coloured, 
we should never discern their departure uud sue- 
cession, but should live thnughtlets of the past, and 
careless of the future. Johnson. 

Careless is applied to sutdi things as 
require permanent care ; thoughtless to 
such as require permanent thought; 
heedless and inattentive are applied to 
passing objects that engage the senses or 
the thoughts of the moment. One is 
careless in business, thoughtless in con- 
duct, heedless in walking or running, in • 
attentive in listening: heedless children 
are unfit to go by themselves ; 

children are unfit to be led by others. 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dead. 

The 8helier>8i!vking peuaunt builda hiu Hhed. 

(lOLDaMITH. 

In the midst of his glory the Almighty is not innt 
tetUive to the muanest of bis subjects. Ulai to 

TO NEGOTIATE, TREAT FOR UR 
ABOUT, TRANSACT. 

Thr idea of conducting business with 
others is included in the signification of 
all these terms ; but they tliffer in the 
mode of conducting it, and the nature of 
the business to be conducted. NEGO- 
TIATE, in the Latin negotiatus, parti- 
ciple of negotior, from negotium is ap- 
I'lied in the original mostly to merchan- 
dise or traffic, but it is more commonly 
employed in the complicated concerns 
of governments and nations. TREAT, 
from the Latin tracto, frequentative of 
traho to draw, signifies to turn over and 
over or set fortli in all ways : these two 
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verbs, therefore, suppose deliberation: 
but TRANSACT, ivom transactus, par- 
ticiple^ of transagOf to carry forward or 
bring to an end, supposes more direct 
agency than consultation or deliberation ; 
this latter is therefore adapted to the 
more ordinary and less entangled con- 
cerns of commerce. A congress carries 
on jiegotiations for the establishment of 
good order among different states ; indi- 
vidual states treat with each other, to 
settle their particular differences. To 
negotiate mostly respects political con- 
cerns, except in the case of negotiating 
bills; to treat, as well as transact, is 
said of domestic and private concerns : 
we treat with a person about the pur- 
chase of a house; and transact our 
business with him by making good 
the |)urchase and paying down the 
money. 

Thai weigtity business to negotiato 
They must find one of sxiecial weight ana trust. 

Duaytun. 

To treat the pence a hundred senatora 

Shalt be commissioned. Dkyden. 

It cannot be expected that they should mention 
particulars wliich were transacted amongst some few 
of the disciples only, as the transfiguration and the 
agony. Addison. 

As nouns, negotiation expresses 
rather the act of deliberating than the 
thing deliberated : treaty includes the 
ideas of the terms proposed, and the 
arrangement of those terms: transac- 
tion expresses the idea of something 
actually done and finished. Negoti- 
ations are sometimes very long pending 
before the preliminary terms are even 
proposed, or any basis is defined ; treaties 
of commerce are entered into by all 
civilized countries, in order to obviate 
misunderstandings, and enable them to 
preserve an amicable intercourse; the 
transactions which daily pass in a great 
metropolis, like that of London, are of 
so multiihrious a nature, and so infi- 
nitely numerous, that the bare contem- 
plation of them fills the mind with asto- 
nishment. Negotiations are long or 
short ; treaties are advantageous or the 
contrary ; transactions are honorable or 
dishonurablc. 

I do not love to mingle Epeech with any about 
news or worldly negotiations in God's liuly house. 

UOWKLU 

You have a great work in hand, for you write to 
me that you are upon a treaty of marriage. 

* iloWKLL. 

It is not to tlie purpose of this history to set dowu 
*he paiticui.ir transactions of Itiis treaty. 

Ci.abknpox. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD, VICINITY. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD, from nigh, 
signifies the place which is nigh, that is 
nigh to one's habitation. VICINITY, 
from vicus a village, signifies the place 
which does not exceed in distance the 
extent of a village. 

Neighbourhood, which is of Saxon 
origin, is employed in reference to the 
inhabitants, or in regard to inhabited 
places, to denote nearness of persons to 
each other or to objects in general ; but 
vicinity, which in Latin bears the same 
acceptation as neighbourhood, is em- 
ployed in English to denote nearness of 
one object to another, whether perst;n or 
thing ; hence the propriety of saying, a 
populous neighbourhood, a quiet neigh- 
bourhood, a respectable neighbourhood, 
a pleasant neighbourhood, and to be in 
the neighbourhood, either as it respects 
the people or the country ; to live in the 
vicinity of a manufactory, to be in the 
vicinity of the metropolis or of the 
sea. 

He feared the dangerous neighiwurhood of so pow- 
erful, aspiring, and fuitunikte a prince. Tkmfle. 

The Dutch, bv the vicinity of Iheir settUsmeuts 
o the coast of Caraccas, gradually ongrosseil the 
peutest part of the cocoa trade. Kobertsok. 

NEW, NOVEL, MODERN, FRESH, 
RECENT. 

NEW is in German neu, Latin novus, 
and Greek veog ; NOVEL is more im- 
mediately derived from tlie Latin ?iovus ; 
MODERN, in low Latin modernus, is 
probably changed from hodiernus, i. e. 
being of to-day ; FRESH, in German 
frisch, probably from frieren to freeze, 
because cold is the predominant idea in 
its application to the air ; RECENT, in 
Latin recens, from re and candeo to 
whiten, i. e. to brighten or make appear 
like new. 

All these epithets are applii^d to what 
has not long existed ; new expresses this 
«dea simply without any qualification ; 
novel is something strange or unex- 
pected; the modern is the thing of 
to-day, as distinguished from that which 
existed in fore times ; the Jresh is that 
which is so new as not to be the worse 
for use, or that which has not been before 
used or employed; the recent is that 
which is so new as to appear as if it were 
just made or done. Agreeably to this 
distinction, new is most aptly applied to 
such things as may be permanent ur 
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durable ; as new houses, new buildings, 
new clothes, and the like ; in such cases 
it is properly opposed to the old ; the 
term may, however, bo applied gene- 
rally to whatever arises or comes first 
into existence or notice, as new scenes, 
new sights, new sounds. 

’Tis on some oveuiug sunny, grateful, mild. 

When nought but balm is beaming through the 
woods. 

With yellow lustra bright, that the mw tribes 
Visit the spacious heuv'us. Thomson. 

Novel may be applied to whatever is 
either never or but rarely scon ; the 
freezing of the river Thames is a 710- 
velty : but the frost in every winter is 
something new when it first comes. 

As the liturgy, so the et*reinoni«‘8 used and 
cnioiiUHl in the Ohurch of England, were not tlie 
private and novel inrentioiis of any late bisitops, but 
U»ev «ere of very ancient choice and primitive use 
in the Church of Christ Cauj> 2 n. 

Modern is applied to that which is 
new^ or springs up ii\ the day or age in 
which we live ; as 7nodern books, mo» 
dern writers, modern science ; a book is 
7iew which is just formed into a book 
and has not been used ; it is mod&r7i at 
the time when it is first published ; so 
likewise principles arc 7iew which have 
never been broached before; they are 
modern if they have been published 
lately, or within a given period: the 
modern is opposed to the ancient. 

Some of the ancient, ami likewise divers of tlio 
modern writers that have laboured in natural magic, 
have noted a sympathy between the sun and certain 
herijs. Bacon. 

Do not all men complain how lillli' wo know, and 
how iniicli is still unknown? Andean wo ever know 
more unless sunietluug new be discovered? Buiinct. 

Fresh is said of that which may lose 
its color, vigor, or other perfection ; as a 
fresh llower, the freshness of youth, &c. 

Lol great Eneas rushes to the fight, 

Sprung from a god, and more tiian mortal bold, 

fresh in youth, and 1 in arms grown old. 

Duvdkn. 

So pleasures or passions arc fresh 
which have not lost their power by 
satiety; they are new if they are but 
just sprung into activity. 

Tltat love which first was set will first decay. 

Mine of n fresher date will lunger stay. Ubvdjen. 

Seasons but change new pleasures to produce. 

And elements contend to servo our use. .Ienvns, 

Recent is applied to those events or 
circumstances which have just hap- 
pened, as a recent transaction, or an oc- 
currence of recent date. 

He was far from deficient in natural understand- 
ing: and. what strongly murks an ingenuous mind in 
a state of recent elevation, depressed by a conseioiis- 
Qess of his own deficiencies. W'iiitakek. 


NEWS, TIDINGS. 

NEWS implies anything new that is 
related or circulated; but T1 BINGS, 
from tide, signifies that which Hows in 
periodically like the tide. News is un- 
expected ; it serves to gratify idle curi- 
osity : tidings are expected ; they servo 
to allay anxiety. In time of war the 
public are eager after news ; and they 
who have relatives in the army, are 
anxious to have tidhigs of them. 

I wonder that in tho present situation of affairs 
you can taka pleasure in writing anything but news. 

SPECTATOII. 

Too soon some demon to my father boro 
The ti Lings \X\nX his heart with anguish loro. 

FAi.cuxKn. 

NIGHTLY, NOCTURNAL.^ 

NIGHTLY, immediately from the 
word and NOCTURNAL, from 
nox night, signify belonging to the 
night, or the night season ; the former 
is therefore more familiar than tho 
latter: we speak of nightly depreda- 
tions to express what passes every night, 
or flight) y disturbances, nocturnal 
dreams, nocturnal visits. 

Yet not alono, whilo thou 
VisiCst my slumbers nightly, or when morn 
Purples tho cast, Mn.TON. 

Or save the sun his latM)ur, and timt swia 
Audurnnl and diuinal riiomb suppusHl 
I nvi8d)le else above all stars the wheel 
Of day and night. Mii.tun. 

NOBLE, GRAND. 

NOBLE, ill Latin nobilis, from nosco 
to know, signifying knowablc, or worth 
knowing, is a term of general import ; 
it simply implies the quality by which 
a thing is distinguished for excellence 
above other things: the GRAND {v. 
Grandeur) is, properly speaking , *0116 of 
those (jualities by which an objec.t ac- 
quires the name of noble ; but there are 
many noble objects which arc not de- 
nominated gratid, A building may he 
denominated fioble for its beauty as well 
as its size ; but a grand building is 
rather so called for the expense which is 
displayed upon it in the style of build- 
ing. A family may be either noble or 
grand; but it \% noble by birth: it is 
grand by wealth, and an expensive 
style of living. Nobleness of acting or 
thinking comprehends all moral excel 
lence that rises to a high pitch; but 
grandeur of mind is peculiarly appli- 
cable to such actions or traits as de« 
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note an elevation of character, rising 
above all that is common. 

What then worlds 
In a fur ininuer element sustain'd, 

And uclin^ the snmo part with greater skill. 

More rapid movement, and fur noblest ends. 

Youno. 

More obvious ends to pas4, are not these stars. 

The seats niajesliu, iiioud imireriai thrones. 

On wiiicli angelic delegates ot heav'u 
Discharge iiigli trusts of vengeance or of love. 

To clothe in outward grandeur grand deaigus? 

Youno 


I^OISE, CRY, OUTCRY, CLAMOR. 

NOISE is any loud sound; CRY, 
OUTCRY, and CLAMOR, are par- 
ticular kinds ot noises, differing either in 
the cause or the nature of the sounds. 
A noise proceeds either from animate 
or inanimate objects ; the cry proceeds 
only from animate objects. The report of 
a cannon, or the loud sounds occasioned 
by a high wind, are noises hut notcr/^A*; 
cries issue from birds, beasts, and men. 
A noise is produced often by accident ; 
a cry is always occasioned by some par- 
ticular circumstance : when many horses 
and carriages are going together they 
make a great noise ; hunger and pain 
cause cnes to proceed both from animals 
and human beings. Noise, when com- 
pared with cry, is sometimes only an 
audible sound ; the cry is a very luud 
noise : whatever disturbs silence, as the 
fulling of a pin in a perfectly still as- 
sembly, is denominated a noise ; but a 
cry is that which may often drown other 
noises, as the cries of people selling 
things about the streets. 

Nor was his ear less peal'd 
With noises luud uud luiiiuus. Milyoit. 

From eitlier host, the mingled shouts aud cries 
Of Trujuns aud llutiliuus rend the skies. Dkyden. 

A cry is in general a regular sound, 
but ctutcry aud clamor are irregular 
sounds ; the former may proceed from 
one or many, the latter from many in 
conjunction. A cry after a thief be- 
comes an outcry when set up by many 
at a time ; it becomes a clamor, if ac- 
companied with shouting, bawling, and 
7ioises of a mixed and tumultuous 
nature. 

And now great deeds 

Had been achiev'd, wlioivot' all hell had rung. 

Had not the snaky sorceress, that sot 
Fast by hell gate, and kept the fatal key, 

Ris’n, and itith hideous o/atcry rush d between. 

M ILTON 

Their darts with clamour at a distance drive. 

And only keep the isuguish'd war alive. UavuiiN. 

These terms may all be taken in an 


improper as well as a proper sense. 
Whatever is obtruded upon the public 
notice, so as to become the universal 
subject of conversation and writing, is 
said to make a noise; in this manner 
a new and good performer at the theatre 
makes a noise on his first appearance. 

Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague, 
which has made so much noise through all ages, 
and never caught the iufection. Avdisun. 

A noise may be either for or against ; 
but a cry, outcry, and clamor, are 
always against the object, varying in 
the degree and manner in which they 
display themselves: cry implies less 
than outcry, and this is less than 
clamor, When the public voice is 
raised in an audible manner against any 
particular mutter, it is a cry ; if it be 
mingled with intemperate language, it 
is an outcry ; it it be vehement and ex- 
ceedingly noisy, it is a clamor: parti- 
sans raise a cry in order to form a body 
in their favor ; the discontented are ever 
ready to set up an outcry against men 
in power; a clamor for peace in the 
time of war is easily raised by those who 
wish to thwart the government, 

Wbut noise have we had about transpluutation of 
discuseij, uud tianufusiou of blood I UAXi.it. 

Amuzcmeul huizt's all ; the general cry 
Proclaims Luucuon justly doom'd to ilie. Dryokr. 

These outcries the magistrates there shun. 

Since they are hearkened uutu here. Srxksk'R. 

The people grew then exorbitant in tlieir clamours 
for justice. Ci.AXi.MnoR. 

TO NOMINATE, NAME. 

NOMINATE comes immediately 
from the Latin nominatus, participle of 
nomino; NAME comes from the Teu- 
tonic name, &o. {v. To name). To 
minate and to name are both to men- 
tion by tmme : but the former is to men- 
tion for a specific purpose ; the latter is 
to mention for general purpose : persons 
only are nominated ; things as well as 
persons are named: one nominates a 
person in order to propose him, or ap- 
point him, to an office ; but one names 
a person casually, iii the course of con- 
versation, or one names him in order to 
make some inquiry respecting him. 
To be nominated is a public act ; to be 
named is generally private : one is 
nominated before an assembly ; one is 
named in any place : to be nr/minated is 
always an honor ; to be named is either 
honorable, or the contrary, according to 
the circumstances under which it is 
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mentioned: a person is nominated as 
member of Parliament; be is named 
whenever he is spoken of. 

Elizabeth normated her cominigsiont>r!i to hear 
tx)th parties. Rookkthun. 

Then Calchas (by Ulysses first inspir'il) 

Was urg'd to name whom th* angry gods requir'd. 

DKNHaM. 

NOTED, NOTORIOUS. 

NOTED (v. Distinguished) may be 
employed either in a good or a bad sense; 
NOTORIOUS is never used but in a 
bad sense : men may be noted for their 
talents or their eccentricities ; they are 
notoriotts for their vices : noted charac- 
ters excite many and divers remarks 
from their friends and their enemies; 
notorious characters are universally 
shunned. 

An engiiu'er of noted skill. 

Engag'd to stop the growing 111 . Oay. 

What principles of ordinary prudence can wnr- 
raut a man to trust a notorious cheat ? South. 

TO NOTICE, REMARK, OBSERVE. 

To NOTICE {v. To attend to) is 
either to take or to give notice : to RE- 
MARK, compounded of re and mark 
{v, Mark)t signifies to rellect or bring 
back any mark to our own mind, or 
communicate the same to another ; to 
mark is to mark a thing once, but to 
remark is Xomark it again. OBSERVE 
{v. Looker-on) signifies either to keep a 
thing present before one's own view, or 
to communicate our view to another. 

In the first sense of these words, as 
the action respects ourselves, to notice 
and remark require simple attention, 
to observe requires examination. To 
notice is a more cursory action than to 
remark: we may notice a thing by a 
single glance, or on merely turning one’s 
head ; but to remark supposes a reaction 
of the mind on an object ; we notice a 
person passing at any time ; but wc re- 
mark that he g0(>s past every day at the 
same hour : we notice that the sun sets 
this evening under a cloud, and we re- 
mark that it has done so fur several even- 
ings successively : we noice the state 
of a person’s health or his manners in 
company ; we remark his habits and 
peculiarities ip domestic life. What is 
noticed and remarked strikes on the 
senses, and awakens the mind ; what is 
observed is looked after and sought for : 
the former are often involuntary acts ; 


we see, hear, and think, because the 
objects obtrude themselves uncalled for : 
but the latter is intentional as well as 
voluntary ; we see, hear, and thfnk, on 
that which we have watched. We re- 
mark things as matters of fact ; we ob- 
serve them in order to judge of, or draw 
conclusions from, them : we remark that 
the wind lies for a long time in a cer- 
tain quarter ; we observe that whenever 
it lies in a certain quarter it brings rain 
with it. People who have no particular 
curiosity may be sotnetimes attracted to 
notice the stars or planets, when they 
arc particularly bright ; those who look 
frequently will remark that the same 
star does not rise exactly in the same 
place for two successive nights ; but the 
astronomer goes further, and observes 
all the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
in order to discover the scheme of the 
universe. 

The depravity of mankind ia so easily disce ver- 
ahle, that iiulhiiig but the desert ur cell can eM’lude 
it from notkv, Jt)HNUOK. 

The glass that magnifies its object contracts the 
sight to a )>()int, and the mind must be fixed upon a 
single character io remark its minute iMculiariiies. 

Johnson. 

The course of time is so visibly marked, that it is 
observed even by the birds of passage. Johnson. 

In the latter sense of these verbs, us 
respects the communications to others of 
what passes in our own minds, to notice is 
to make known our sentiments by various 
ways; to remark and observe are to 
make . them known only by means of 
words : to notice is a personal act to- 
wards an individual, in which wc direct 
our attention to him, as may happen 
either by a bow, a nod, a woitl, or even 
a look ; but to remark and observe are 
said only of the thoughts which pass in 
our own minds, and are expressed to 
others : friends notice each other w hen 
they meet ; they remark to otheVs the 
impression which passing objects make 
upon their minds: the observations 
which intelligent people make are always 
entitled to notice from young persons. 

As gome do perceive, yea and like it w»'ll. they 
shoiild bo gofionced. Howard. 

He cannot digtinguigh difllcult and noble gpccula- 
tiong from trifling and vulgar remarks. Cullizh. 

Wherever I have found her notes to be wholly 
auojlher’g, which ig the case in gome huntireds, I 
have barely quoted itie true proprietor, without ob- 
gerving upon it Pops. 

TO NOURISH, NURTURE, CHERISH. 

To NOURISH and NURTURE aro 
but variations from tho same verb nutria. 
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CHERISH, V. Foster. Things nourUh^ 
persons nurture and cherish : to nou- 
rish is to afford bodily strength, to sup- 
ply thd physical necessities of the body ; 
to nurture is to extend one's care to the 
supply of all its physical necessities, to 
preserve life, occasion growth, and in- 
crease vigor : the breast of the mother 
nourishes ; the fostering care and atten- 
tion of the mother nurtures. To wwr- 
ture is a physical act ; to cherish is a 
mental as well as a physical act: a 
mother nurtures htfr infant while it is 
entirely dependant upon her; she cAe- 
rishes her child in her bosom and 
protects it from every misfortune, or 
affords consolation in the midst of all 
its troubles, when it is no longer an 
infant. 

Air, anil yo elements, the eldest birth 
or nature's wunib, that in quateniinn run 
rurpetual circle, tniiUil'urm ; and mix 
And nouvish all things Mu.ton. 

They suppose niollier earth to be a great anhnal. 
and to have, nurtured up her young ollVpring with 
cotisciuns teiidernesa. liENTi>fc.Y. 

Of thy superfluous brood, sho'll cJieriih kind 
The alien uiTspring. SoMEavii.UK. 


NUMB, BENUMBED, TOUPID. 

NUMB and BENUMBED come 
from the Hebrew num to sleep ; the 
former denoting the quality, and the 
latter the state : there are but few things 
numb by nature ; but there may be many 
things which may be benumbed. TOR- 
PID, in Latin toifidust from torpeo 
to languish, is most commonly em- 
ployed to express the permanent state 
of being benumbed, as in the case of 
some animals, which lie in a torpid 
state all the winter; or, in tho moral 
sense, to depict the benumbed state of 
the thinking faculty ; in this manner 
we speak of the torpor of persons who 
are benumbed by any strong affection, or 
by any strong external action. 

'I'he night, witlt its silence and diirkncss, shows 
the winter in which all the powers of vegoiatien 
uru hunumbed. Johnson. 

There must be a grand spectacle to rouse the 
imagination, grown twpid with the buy enjoyment 
of sixty years^ security. Burke. 


NUMERAL, NUMERICAL. 

NUMERAL, or belonging t5 num- 
ber, is ajiplicd to- a class of words in 
grammar, as a numeral adjective, or a 
numeral VLOMXii NUMERICAL, or 
containing number, is applied to what- 


ever other objects respect number ; as a 
numerical difference, where the differ- 
ence consists between any tw.o numbers, 
or is expressed by numbers. 

(jod has dt^rlareii that he will, and therefore con, 
raise the same numerical body at the last day. 

South. 

O- 

OBEDIENT, SUBMISSIVE, OBSE- 
QUIOUS. 

OBEDIENT. V. Dutiful. SUB- 
MISSIVE denotes the disposition to 
submit (v. To yield). OBSEQUIOUS, 
in Latin obsequius. from obsequor, or 
the intensive ob and sequor to follow, 
signihes following diligently, or with 
intensity of mind. 

One is obedient to command, sub- 
niissive to powder Or the will, obsequious 
to persons. Obedience is always taken 
in a good sense ; one ought always to 
be obedieMt whore obedience is due : 
submission is relatively good; it may, 
however, be indifferent or bad : one 
may be submissive from interested mo- 
tives, or meanness of spirit, which is a 
base kind of submission ; but to be 
submissive for conscience sake is tho 
boumlen duty of a Christian : ob^seqni- 
ousness is never good ; it is an excessive 
concern about the will of another which 
has always interest for its end. Obe- 
dience is a course of conduct conform- 
able cither to some specific rule, or the 
express will of another ; submissioii is 
often a personal act, immediately di- 
rected to the individual. We show our 
obedience to the law by avoiding tlie 
breach of it ; we show our obedience to 
the will of God, or of our parent, by 
making that will the rule of our life : on 
the other hand, wc show submission to 
the person of the magistrate ; we adopt 
a submissive dejiortment by a uowncast 
look and a bent body. Obedience is 
founded upon principle, and cannot bo 
feigned ; submission is a partial bending 
to another, which is easily affected in 
our outward behaviour : the understand- 
ing and the heart produce obedience ; 
but force, or the necessity of circum- 
stances, give rise to submission. 

The obedience of men is to imitate the obedience of 
angels, and rational beings on earth are to live unto 
God as rational beings in heaven live untu him. 

Law. 

Her at his feet, submissive in distress. 

He thus with |)eacei'ul wurds uprais'd, Milton. 
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Obedience wciHi submission suppose a 
restraint on one's own will, in order to 
bring it into accordance with that of 
another ; but obsequiousness is the con- 
sulting the will or pleasure of another: 
wo are obedient from a sense of right ; 
we are submissive from a sense of ne- 
cessity ; we are obsequious from a desire 
of gaining favour : a love of God is fol- 
lowed by obedience to his will ; they are 
coincident sentiments that reciprocally 
act on each other, so as to serve the 
cause of virtue: a submissive conduct 
is at the worst an involuntary sacrihco 
of our independence to our fears or ne- 
cessities, the evil of which is conflned 
principally to the individual who makes 
the sacrifice; obsequiousness is a vo- 
luntary sacrifice of ourselves to others 
for interested purposes. 

What jf^n’rons Gret'k, ohedifnt to thy word, 

Shull rural an ambush, or shall lilt the swurd ? 

, Pope. 

In all submission and humility 

York doth prusenl himsedf unto your liiKhneRS. 

Shakhpxarr. 

Adore not so the rising son that you forget tho 
father who raised yuu to this height, nor bo you so 
obtequtuus to the father, that you give just cause to 
the 6011 to suspect that you neglect him. Uacon. 

, OBJECT, SUBJECT. 

OBJECT, in Latin objectus, participle 
of objicio to lie in the way, siunifies tho 
thing that lies in one’s way. SUBJECT, 
in Latin subjectus, participle of subjicio 
to lie under, signifies the thing forming 
the tTround-work. 

The object puts itself forward; the 
subject is in the back-ground : we notice 
the object; we observe or reflect on the 
subject: objects are sensible; the sub- 
ject is altogether intellectual : the eye, 
the ear, and all the senses, are occupied 
with the surrounding objects; the me- 
mory, the judgment, and the imagina- 
tion, are supplied with subjects suitable 
to the nature of the operations. 

Dishonour not your eye 

By throwing it on any other object. Shaksfeark. 

Ihis subject for heroic tong pleases roc. Milton. 

When object is taken for that which 
is intellectual, it retains a similar signi- 
fication; it is the thing that presents 
itself to the mind ; it is seen by the 
mind's eye: iYie subjection the contrary, 
is that which must be sought for, and 
when found it engages the mental 
powers : hence we say an object of con- 
sideration. an object of delight, an object 
of concern; a sutject of rellocfion, a 


subject of mature deliberation, the sub- 
ject of a poem, the subject of grief, of 
lamentation, an'd the like. When tho 
mind becomes distracted by toosgreat a 
multiplicity of object St it can fix it sell 
on no one individual object with sutli 
cient steadiness to take a survey of it , 
in like manner, if a child have too many 
objects set before it, for the exercise of 
its powers, it will acquire a familiarity 
with none : such things are not fit sitb- 
jects of discussion. 

He whose subUtne pursuit is Ood nivl trulh, 

Burns like some nbstuU and impntieiit youth. 

To join tho object of his warm dcHires. J knyns. 

The hymns aiitl odes (of tho inspired w'viter.««) excel 
those delivered down Ui us by tlie (.reeks and Ho- 
mans, in the poetry ns much us in the subject. 

AnoisoN. 

TO OBJECT, OPPOSE. • 

To OBJECT (v. Object) is to cast in 
the way, to OPPOSE is to place in the 
way ; there is, therefore, very little ori- 
ginal difference, except that casting is a 
more momentary and sudden proceed- 
ing, placing is a more premeditated 
action ; which distinction, at the same 
time, corresponds with the use of tho 
terms in ordinary life . to object to a 
thing is to propose or start something 
against it; but to oppose it is to set 
one’s self up steadily against it: one 
objects to onlinary matters that require 
no reflection ; one opposes matters that 
call for deliberation, and afford serious 
reasons for and against: a parent objects 
to his child's learning tho classics, or to 
his running about the streets ; he op- 
poses his marriage when he thinks the 
connexion or tho circumstances not de- 
sirable. 

About thiH lime, an Archbishop of York ohjerird 
to clerkM (recoin mciuled t<i beuellces by tlie rof»e), 
bveautse they were ignorant of EngU»li, Tvuw'HrrT. 

’Twasof no purpose to oppose, * 

She’d hear to no excuse in prose. Swiri. 

OBJECTION, DIFFICULTT, EXCEP- 
TION. 

OBJECTION (v. Demur) is Irere a 
general term ; it comprehends both the 
DIFFICULTY and the EXCE PTION, 
which arc but species of the objection . 
an objection and a difficulty are started ; 
an exception is made : the objection to 
a thing is in general that which renclers 
it less desirable; but the difficulty is 
that which renders it less practicable 
there is an^ objection against every 
scheme which incurs a serious risk : tie 
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want of means to begin, or resources 
to carry on a scheme, are serious diffl.- 
cutties^ 

I wou^d not desire what you have written to be 
omittetl, utilesB 1 liad the merit of temoviug your o6- 
jection. Pops. 

Such paaaageB will then have no more difficulty in 
them than the otlier fVequent prediciiona of divine 
vengeance in tlie writings of the prophets. IIukne. 

Objection and exception both respect 
the nature, the moral tendency, or 
moral consequences of a thing ; but an 
objection may be frivolous or serious ; 
an exception is something serious : the 
objection is positive; the exception is 
relatively considered, that is, the thing 
excepted from other things, as not good, 
and consequently objected to. Objec- 
tions are made sometimes to proposals 
for the mere sake of getting rid of an 
engagement : those who do not wish to 
give themselves trouble find an easy 
method of disengaging themselves, by 
making otjections to every proposition. 
We take exception at the conduct of 
others, when we think it not sulliciently 
respectful. 

All these objections were over-ruled, so that T w’as 
obliged to comply. Goldsmi i h. 

I am sorry you persist to take ill my not accepting 
your invitatiuni and to hnd your ejrccpfion not uu- 
niixed with some suspiciou. Pope. 

OBLONG, OVAL. 

OBLONG, in Latin ohlongus, from 
the intensive syllable signifies very 
long, longer than it is broad. OVAL, 
from the J..atin ovum an egg, signifies 
egg-shaped. The oval is a species of 
the oblong: what is oval is oblong; 
but what is oblong is not always oval. 
Oblong is peculiarly applied to figures 
formed by right lines, that is, all rect- 
angular parallelograms, except squares, 
are oblong ; but the oval is applied to 
curvihnear oblong figures* as ellipses, 
which are distinguished from the circle : 
tables are oftener oOlong than oval; 
garden beds are as frequently oval as 
they are oblong, 

OBNOXIOUS, OFFENSIVE. 

OBNOXIOUS, from oh and noxious, 
signifies either being in the way of what 
is noxious, or being very noxious or 
hateful. OFFENSIVE signifies simply 
apt to give offence or displeasure. The 
obnoocious conveys more than the offen- 
sive, implying to receive as well as to 
give offence ; a man may be obnoxious 
to evils as well as obnoxious to persons. 


Of various rates they sail. 

Of unsigns various; all alike in this 

All rustless, anxious, toss*d with hopes, and fours 

In calmest skies ; obnoxious all to storms. Youxa 

In the sense of giving offence, ob- 
noxious implies as much as hateful, 
offensive little more than displeasing * 
a man is obnoxious to a party, whose 
interests or principles he is opposed to ; 
ho may bo offensive to an individual 
merely on account of his manners or 
any particular actions. Men are ob- 
noxious only to their fellow-creatures, 
but they may be offensive though not 
obnoxious to their Maker. 

I must have li>ave to be gintefiil to any one who 
serves jne, lei him be over so obnoxious to any party. 

I'OPK. 

Since no man enn do ill with a gt)od conscionco, 
the consulution which we tlutruin scum to thid, is 
but a muie deci itlul plcusiiie of ourmdvus in i*rr.ir, 
which must needs turn tt> our greater giiul’, if that 
which we do U) please God most, be tor tlio nuiuitblil 
defects therein oj/'ensive unto him. Bkveuidoe. 

Persons only afe obnoxious to others, 
thing.s as well as persons are offensive ; 
dust is offensive to the eye : sounds arc 
offensive to the ear; advice, or even 
one’s own thoughts, may be offensive to 
the mind. 

The understanding In often drawn by the will and 
the affections bom fixing its contemplation on an 
ojjtnsive truth. South. 

OBSERVATION, OBSERVANCE. 

These terms derive their use from 
the different significations of the verb : 
OBSERVATION is the act of observ- 
ing objects with the view to examine 
them {V, To notice) \ OBSERVANCE 
is the act of observing in the sense of 
keeping or holding sacred (v. To keep). 
From a minute observation of the hu- 
man body, anatomists have discovered 
tiie circulation of the blood, and the 
source of all the humors; by a strict 
observance of truth and justice, a man 
acquires the title of an upright man. 

The pride which, under the chuck of public ob- 
servation, would have been only vented among do- 
mestics, becomes, in a country baronet, the torment 
of a province. Johnson. 

Yon must not fail to behave yourself towards my 
Lady Clare, your grandmother with all duty and ob- 
servance. Barl iSYArrono. 

TO OBSERVE, WATCH. 

OBSERVE, V, To notice. WATCH, 
V. To guard. 

These terms agree in expressing the 
act of looking at an object ; but to ob- 
serve is not to look after so strictly us is 
implied by to watch ; a general obsetves 
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the motions of an enemy when they are 
in no particular state of activity ; he 
watches the motions of an enemy when 
they are in a state of commotion ; we 
observe a thing in order to draw an in- 
ference from it : we watch anything in 
order to discover what may happen : we 
observe with coolness ; we watch with 
eagerness: we observe carefully; we 
watch narrowly : the conduct of man- 
kind in general is observed; the con- 
duct of suspicious individuals is watched. 

Nor must the ploughman loss observe the skifs. 

Dryden. 

For thou kiinw’st 

Wliiit hath been warn'd us. viliat. malicious f«Jo 
If'atchcs, no doubt, wilii greedy hope to find, 

His w.uh and best udvautage, us asunder. Miltox. 

OBSTINATK, CONTUMACIOUS, STUK- 
BORN, IIKADSTRONG, HEADY. 

OBSTINATE, in i.atin obsiiriatus, 
participle of obstino, from ob and stino, 
sto or sis to, signifies standing in the 
way of another. CONTUMACIOUS, 
V. Contumacy. STUBBORN, or 
born, signifies stiff or immoveable by 
nature. HEADSTRONG signifies 
strong in the head or the mind; and 
HEADY, full of one’s own head. 

Obstinacy is a habit of the mind; 
contumacy is either a particular state 
of feeling or a mode of action : obstinacy 
consists in an attachment to one’s own 
mode of acting; consists in 

a swelling contempt of others : the oh~ 
stinate man adheres tenaciously to his 
own ways, and opposes reason to reason ; 
the contumacious man disputes the 
right of another to control his actions, 
and opposes force to force. Obstinacy 
interferes with a man’s private conduct, 
and makes him blind to right reason ; 
contumacy is a crime against lawful 
authority ; the contumacious man sets 
himself against his superiors: when 
young people are obstinate they are had 
subjects of education; when grown 
people are contumacious they are trou- 
Dlesome subjects to the king. 

Rut mau we And the only creature, 

Who, led by fully, combats nature ; 

Who, when she loudly cries forbear. 

With ohttinacy fixes there. Swift. 

When an offender is cited to appear in an; ecole> 
siastical court, and he neglects to do it, he is pro- 
nounced contumadout* Bkvkrsoob. 

The stubborn and the headstrong are 
species of the obstinate : the former lies 
altogether in the perversion of the will ; 
the latter in the perversion of the judg- 


ment: X\\o stubborn jierson wills what 
he wills ; tlie headstrong person thinks 
what he thinks. Stubbornness 
inherent in a person’s nature ; a head- 
strong temper is commonly associated 
with violence and impetuosity of cha- 
racter. Obstinacy discovers itself in 
persons of all ages and stations ; a stub- 
born and headstrong disposition be- 
trays itself mostly in those who are 
bound to conform to the will of another. 
Heady may be said of any who are full 
of conceit and bent upon following it. 

From whence lie biought them to those salvage 
parts. 

And wiih scieure mollillod their stubborn hearts. 

Sfknhkr. 

We, blindly by our headstrong passions led. 

Are ht«t for actiuu. DrydisIN 

Heady coufldence promises victory witlnpit con- 
test. Johnson. 

OCCASION, OPPORTUNITY. 

OCCASION, in Latin occasio, from 
obcasioy or ob and cado, signifies that 
which falls in the way so as to produce 
some change. OPPORTUNITY, in 
Latin opportunitasy from opportunus 
fit, signifies the thing that happens lit 
for the purpose. 

These terms are applied to the events 
of life ; but the occasion is that which 
determines our conduct, and leaves us 
no ciioice; it amounts to a degree of 
necessity : the ojyport unity is that which 
invites to action ; it tempts us to em- 
brace the moment for taking the step. 
Wo do things, therefore, as tlie occasion 
requires, or as the (pportunity offers, 
Tiiere are many occasions on which a 
man is called upon to uphold his opi- 
nions. There are but few opportunities 
for men in general to distinguish them- 
selves. 

Wallei prescrvi'd and won bin life A-om tlidbe whu 
woro inuat resf.dvcd to tuku it, and in an oemsiun iu 
whicli he uiiglit to huvu iieeu ainbitiuiiN to have lost 
it (to lose it). Ci.ARKNnoN. 

Kvery man is obliged by the ,Supr<*m« Maker of 
the universe to improve all the opportunities of good 
which are afforded him. Juhnhon. 

OCCASION, NECESSITY. 

OCCASION (v. Occasion) includes, 
NECESSITY (v. Necessity) excludes, 
the idea of choice or alternative. We 
are regulated by the occasion, and can 
exercise our own discretion ; we yield or 
submit to the necessity, without even 
the exercise of the will. On the death 
of a relative we have occasion to go into 
mourning, if we will not offer an utTront 
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to the family ; but there is no express 
necessity : in case of an attack on our 
|7er8on9, there is a necessity of self- 
defence for the preservation of life. 

God liatli put wB into an imporfecl state, where 
WQ have perpetual occaMon of each other’s assistance. 

Swift. 

Where necessity ends curiosity begins. Johnson. 


OCCASIONAL, CASUAL. 

These are both opposed to what is 
fixed or stated; but OCCASIONAL 
carries with it more the idea of unfre- 
quency, and CASUAL that of untixed- 
ncss, or the absence of all design. A 
minister is termed an occasional 
preacher, who preaches only on certain 
occasions ; his preaching at a particular 
place .or a certain day may be casual. 
Our acts of charity may be occasional ; 
but they ought not to be casual, 

Tlie honeficenco of the Roman emporors and com 
sills was merely occasional, Johnson. 

What wonder if so near 
Looks iutervene, anil smiles, or objects uew, 

Casual discourse draws on. Milton. 


OCCUPANCY, OCCUPATION, 

Are words which derive their mean- 
ing from the different acceptations of 
the primitive verb occupy : the former 
being used to express the state of hold- 
ing or possessing any object ; the latter 
to c.xpress'tho act of taking possession 
of, or the state of being in possession. 
He who has the occupancy of land en- 
joys the fruits of it : the occupation of a 
country by force of arms is of little 
avail, unless one has an adequate force 
to maintain one’s ground. Both words 
are employed in regard to houses and 
lands, but when the term occupation is 
taken in the sense of a business, it is 
sufficiently distinguished to need no 
illustration. 

As occupancy gave the right to tlie temiiorary use 
of the soil ; so it is agreed on all hands, that occu- 
vancy gave also the orifi* lal right to the permanent 
properly in the substa :e of the earth itself. 

Ulacksione. 

Of late years a groat compasse hath yielded but 
small prullt, and this only through idle and negligent 
occupation of such as manured and bad the same in 
occupying. HoIjIN(Ish£D. 


OD9, UNEVEN. 

ODD, in Swedish udde, connected 
with the Dutch oed, and Herman oede 
empty, deserted, signifying something 
wanted to match, seems to be a mode oi 
the IJNEVEN ; both are opposed to 


the even, but odd is only said of that 
which has no fellow ; the uneven is said 
of that which does not square or come 
to an even point: of numbers we say 
that they are either odd or uneven ; but 
of gloves, shoes, and every thing which 
is made to correspond, we say that they 
are odd^ when they are single ; but that 
they are uneven when they are both 
different : in like manner a plank is un- 
even which has an unequal surface, or 
disproportionate dimensions ; but a piece 
of wood is odd which will not match nor 
suit with any other piece. 

I'liis is the third time: I hope good luck lies in 
odd uumbeis. Suaksj’f.are. 

These hij'h hills, and runuh, uneven v.iys. 

Draw out uur miles and make them weaVisome. 

SlIAKSl'KAUF.. 

(ECONOMICAL, SAVING, SPARlNt;, 
THRIFTY, P.'^:NURI0US, NIG- 
GARDLY. 

The idea of not spending i.s common 
to all these terms; but (ECONOMI- 
CAL (v. Economy) signifies not spend- 
ing unnecessarily or unwisely. SAV- 
ING is keeping and laying by with 
care ; SPARING is keeping out of that 
which ought to be spent; THRIFTY 
or THRIVING is accumuhiting by 
means of saving; PENURIOUS is 
suffering as from penury by means of 
saving ; NIGGARDLY, after the man- 
ner of a niggard, nigh or close person, 
is not spending or letting go, but in the 
smallest possible quantities. To be 
(vconomical is a virtue in those who 
have but narrow means ; all the othet 
epithets however are employed in a 
sense more or less unfavourable; ho 
who is saving when young, will be co- 
vetous when old ; he who is sparing will 
generally be sparing out of the comforts 
of others ; he who is thrifty commonly 
adds the desire of getting with that of 
saving ; he who is penurious wants no- 
thing to make him a oxirnplete miser ; 
he who is niggardty 'va his dealings will 
be mostly avaricious in his character. 

1 cannot fancy that a ahopkeeper’a wife in Cheap- 
aide has a greater tenderneaa for the fortune of her 
husband than a citizen’a wife in Paris, or that Misa 
in a buarding school is more an oeconomist in dress 
than Mademoiselle in a nunnery. Golosmitu. 

I nray aaytif ^me as FalstafT did of honour, if 
it comes it cornea unlook’d for, and there is an end 
on’t.” 1 am content with a bare saving game. 

Pope. 

Youth is not rich, in time it may be poor. 

Part with it, as with money, sparing. Yovno. 
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Nothing ifl penuriously imparted, of winch n more 
liberal distribution would increase real felicity. 

JuiiNKOM 

Who by resolves and vows engag’d does stand, 

For days that yet belong to fatt;, 

Does, like uu uuthrift, mortgage his estate 
liefore it falls iiiio I'lis hands. Cowley. 

No niggard nature ; men are prodigals. Young. 


a3CONOMY, FRUGALITY, PARSI- 
MONY. 

Q2CONOMY, from the Greek oikovo- 
fiia, implies manujjeinent. FRUGAL- 
ITY, from the Latin //7/xr^».y fruits, im- 
plies temperance. PARSIMONV’^ (v. 
Avaricious) implies simply forbearinjj 
to spend, which is in fact the common 
idea included in these terms ; but the 
op.conomical man spares expense accord- 
injr to circumstances; he adapts his 
expenditure to his means, and renders 
it by contrivance as clFectual to his 
purpose as possible : *lic frugal man 
spares cxpen.se on him.^clf or on bis in- 
dulgences ; ho may however he liberal 
to others whilst he is frugal towards 
himself: the 'parsimonious man saves 
from himself as well as others ; he has 
no other object than saving. By aico- 
7ioniijy a man may make a limited income 
turn to the best account for himself and 
his family ; by frugality he may with 
a limited income be enabled to lay by 
money ; by parsimony he may be en- 
abled to accumulate great suras out of 
a narrow income; hence it is that we 
recommend a plan for being oBconomical ; 
wo recommend a diet for hain^ frugal ; 
we condemn a habit or a character for 
being parsimonious. 

Yo'ir (economy I supputc begins now lobe settled; 
your expenses are adjusted to youv revenuo. 

Johnson. 

I accept of your invitation to supper, but I must 
make this agreement beforehand, that you dismiss 
me souti, and treat me frugally. 

MEnMo-iH’s Lkytkbs ot Pliny. 

War and (economy are things not easily recon- 
ciled, and the ntb'mpt or leaning towards parsimony 
in such a state may be the worst (economy in the 
world. Burke. 


(ECONOMY^ MANAGEMENT. 

OECONOMY (V. (Economy) has a 
more comprehensive meaning than 
management ; for it includes.the 
system of science and of legislation as 
Well as that of domestic arrknfements : 
as the (economy of agriculture; the 
internal (economy of a government; 
political, civil, or religious (economy ; or 
the (economy of one's household. Ma- 


nagement, on the contrary, is an action 
that is very seldom abstracted from its 
agent, and is always taken in a partial 
sense, namely, as a part of cechnofny. 
The internal (economy of a family de- 
pends principally on the prudent ma- 
nagement of the female : the (economy 
of every well-regulated community re- 
quires that all the members should keep 
their station, and preserve a strict sub- 
ordination ; the management of particular 
branches of this (economy should belong 
to particular individuals. 

Oh iiparc this waste of being half divine, 

Aud vindicate th’ (economy of heuv’ii. Yuvng. 

What incident can show more management and 
•address in the poet (Milton), than this uf Samson’s 
refiisitig the sunimuiis of llie idolaters, and ob)‘\in;r 
tho visitatiuu of God’s spirit. Cumukulano. 

OFFENCE, TRESPASS, TRANSGRES- 
SION, MISDI'.MEANOR, MISDEED, 
AFFRONT. 

OFFENCE is hero thegcmcral term, 
signifying merely the act that offends 
{v. To duplease)t or runs counter to 
something else. 

Offence is properly indefinite ; it 
merely implies an object without the 
least signilleation of the nature of the 
object; TRESPASS and TRANS- 
GRESSION have a po>itive reference 
lo an objecd trespassed upon or trans- 
gressed; trespass is contracted from 
trans and pass that is a passing beyond ; 
and tratusgress from trans and gressus 
a going buyt)nd. The offence therefore 
which constitutes a trespass arises out 
of the laws of property ; a passing over 
or treading upon the properly of anothei 
is a trespass : the offence which consti- 
tutes a transgression flows out of the 
laws of society in general, which fix tho 
boundaries of right and wrong: Who- 
ever therefore goes beyond or breaks 
through these bounds is guilty of a 
transgression. The trespass is a species 
of offence which peculiarly applies to tho 
land or premises of individuals ; trans- 
gression is a species of moral as well us 
political evil. Hunters are apt to com- 
mit trespasses in the eagerness of their 
pursuit; the passions of men are per- 
petually misleading them and causing 
them to commit various transgressions ; 
the terra trespass is sometimes employed 
improperly as respects time and other 
objects; transgression is always used 
in one uniform sense as respects rule 
and law ; we trespass upon the time or 
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patience of another ; we transgress the 
moral or civil law 

Slight provocations and frivolous ojfcncet arc the 
most frequent causes of disquiet. liLAiB. 

Forgive the barbarous trespass of my longue. 

Otway. 

To wliom with stern regard thus Gabriel spake : 

Ijy Ijast thou, Satan, broke the bounds prescritr’d 
To tUy transgressions f Mii/rojr. 

An offence is either public or private ; 
a MISDEMEANOR is' properly a 
private offence^ although improperly ap- 
plied for an offence against pub*** ^ law 
iv, Cnme); ior it signifie.s a wro\ig de~ 
meaner or an offmee in one's demeanor 
against propriety ; a MISDEED is al- 
ways private, it signifies a wrong deed, 
or a deed which offends against one’s 
duty. Riotous and disorderly behaviour 
in coippany are serious misdemeanors ; 
every act of drunkenness, lying, fraud, 
or immorality of every kind, are mis- 
deeds. 

Srauller faults in violation of a public law are 
coiuprisud under the name of misdemeanour. 

Itl.ACKSTONB. 

Fierce famine h your lot. for this misdeed. 

Reduc'd to grind the plates ou which you feed. 

Diitdkn. 

An offence is that which affects per- 
sons or principles, communities or indi- 
viduals, and is committed either directly 
or indirectly against the person ; an 
AFFRONT is altogether personal, and 
is directly brought to bear against the 
front of some particular person ; it is an 
offence against another to speak disre- 
spectfully of him in his absence; it is 
an affront to push past him with violence 
and rudeness. In this sense, whatever 
offence is committed against our Maker 
in our direct communications with him 
by prayer or worship, is properly an af- 
front ; and whatever offends him indi- 
rectly, may also be denominated an 
affronty as far as his will is opposed and 
his laws violated. 

(>od may some time or other thiuk it the concern 
of his jusltce uud providence too to revenge the af- 
fronts put iq)un the laws of mau. South. 

OFFENDER, DELINQUENT. 

The OTFENDBR {v. To displease) 
is he who offends'in anything, either by 
commission or' omission ; the DELIN- 
QUENT*, from delinquo to fail, signifies 
properly he who fails by omission, but 
it is extended to signify failing by the 
violation of a law. Those who go into 
a wrong place are offenders ; those who 
stay away when they ought to go are 
delinquents : there are many ofinders 


against the sabbath who commitviolent 
and open breaches of decorum ; there 
are still more delinquents , who never 
attend a public place of Worship. 

When niiy offender is presented into any of the 
ecclesiastical courts he is cited to appear there. 

ReV£K1I)OB. 

Rut on those judges lies a heavy curse, 

That measure crimes by the delinquent's purse. 

RBOW’NH. 


OFFENDING, OFFENSIVE. 

OFFENDING signifies either ac- 
tually (ffending or calculated to offend 
iv. To displease); OFFENSIVE sig- 
nifies calculated to offend at all times ; 
a person may be offending in his man- 
ners to a particular individual, or use 
an offending expression on a particular 
occasion without any imputation on his 
character ; but if his manners are offen- 
sive, it reliects both on his temper and 
education. 

And tho’ th* tffending nnrt felt morta' putn, 

Th’ immoital part its knowledge did ictain 

Di-MUAM. 

Gentleness covrccta wlmtever is offensive in our 
nuuiners. Blaik. 


TO OFFER, BID, lENDKR, PROPOSE. 

OFFER (v. To give) is employed for 
that which is literally transferable, or 
for that which is indirectly communi- 
cable; B1D(»J. 7b a^r/0 and TENDER, 
like the wonl fewt/, from tendo to stretch, 
signifying to stretch forth by way of 
offering, belong to offer in the first 
seii.se. PROPOSE, in Latin proposui, 
perfect of propono to place or set before, 
likewise characterizes a mode oi offerings 
and belongs to offer in the latter sense. 
To offer is a voluntary and discretionary 
act; an offer may be accepted or re- 
jected at pleasure; to bid and tender 
are specific inodes of offering which 
depend on circumstances : otieTnds with 
the hope of its being accepted; one 
tenders from a prudential motive, and in 
order to serve specific purposes, offer 
money to a person, it is an act of 
charity or good nature ; we bid a price 
for the purchase of a house, it is a com- 
mercial dealing subject to the rules of 
commerce ; w'e tender a sum of money 
by way of payment, it is a matter of 
discretion in order to fulfil an obligation. 
By the same rule one offers a person the 
use of one’s horse ; one bids a sum at 
an auction ; ope tenders one’s sendees 
to the government. 
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Nor thouMst thou offttr nil thy little etorr 

Will rich rolns yield, but qffer more. Dbydkn. 

To (^ve interest a share in friendship, is to sell it 
by inch of candle; he that bids most shnll have it, 
and when it is mercenary, there is no depending; on 
it. Collier. 

Auliis Oelliua tells a story of one Lucius Nesntius 
who made it his diversion to ^dve a blow to whom- 
soever he pleased, and then tender them the W'^nl 
forfeiture. Ulackstune. 

To offer and propose are both em- 
ployed in matters of* practice or specu- 
lation ; but the former is a less definite 
and decisive act than the latter; we 
offer an opinion by way of promoting a 
discussion ; we propose a plan for the 
deliberation of others. Sentiments which 
differ widely from the major part of those 
present ought to be offered with modesty 
and caution ; we should not propose to 
another what we should be unwilling 
to do ourselves. We commonly offer by 
way of obliging ; we commonly propose 
by way of arranging oi^' accommodating. 
It is an act of puerility to offer to do 
^more than one is enabled to perform ; 
it does not evince a sincere disposition 
for peace to propose such terras as we 
know cannot bo accepted. 

Our author qff'ers uo rcaotutis. Locus. 

Wo propose mensures for Bcouring to the youn;j 
•tile possession of pleasure (by connecting with it re- 
ligion). Blair. 


OFFERING, OBLATION. 

OFFERING from offer, and OBLA- 
TION from oblatfo and oblatus or 
oflatus, come both from offero {v. To 
offer) : the former is Iiowever a term of 
niucli more general and familiar use 
than the latter. Offerings are both 
moral and religious ; oblation is religious 
only ; the money which is put into the 
sacramental plate is an offering ; Ihe 
consecrated bread and wine at the sa- 
crament is an oblation. The offering in 
a religious sense is whatever one effers 
as a gift by way of reverence to a su- 
perior ; the oblation is the offering which 
is accompanied with some particular 
ceremon3r. The wise rafh made an 
offering to our Saviour, but not properly 
an oblation ; the Jewish sacrifices, as in 
general all religious sacrifices, were in 
the proper sense oblations. 

The winds to heav’n the curling vapours bore, 
Ungrateful itjpring to th’ immortal pow’ra. 

Whose wrath hong heavy o’erithe Trojan tow’rs. 

Pope. 

Te mighty princes, your o&fotions bring. 

And pay dno honours to your awful king. Pitt. 


OFFICE, PLACE, CHARGE, FUNC- 
TION. 

OFFICE, in Latin offidum* from 
officio or efficio, signifies either the duty 
performed or the situation in wnich the 
duty is performed. PLACE compre- 
hends no idea of duty, for there may he 
sineeure places which are only nominal 
offices, and designate merely a relation- 
ship with the government ; every office 
therefore of a public nature is in reality 
a place, yet every place is not an office. 
T\\q place of secretary of state is likewise 
an office, but that of ranger of a park is 
a place only and not always an office. 
An office is held : a place is filled : the 
office is given or intru.sted to a person ; 
the place is granted or conferred : the 
office reposes a confidence, and im*l[)oses 
a re.sponsibility ; the place gives credit 
and intlucnco : the office is bestowed on 
a man from his qualification ; the ploi'e 
is granted to him by favour or as a re- 
ward for past services ; the office is more 
or less honourable; the place is more 
or less profitable. 

You have contriv’d to tiike , 

From Romo all season'd oJfU'v, and to w'Ind 
Y«>ursi>lf into a power tyrannical. SiiaxsI'Karr. 

When rogue.* like these (a sparrow cries) 

To honours and cm ploy men ts rise, 

I court no favour, ask uo place. Gat. 

In an extended application of tlio 
terms offee and place, the latter has a 
much lower signification than that of 
the former, since th© office is always con- 
nected with the State, or is something 
responsible; hut the place may he a 
place for menial labour : the offices are 
multiplied in time of war ; the places 
for domestic service are more numerous 
in a state of peace and prosperity. The 
office is frequently taken not witl^ any 
reference to the place occupied, hut 
simply to the thing done ; this brings 
it nearer in signification to the term 
CHARGE {v. Care). An office imposes 
a task, or some performance : a charge 
im poses a responsibility ; we have always 
something to do in an office, always 
something to look after in a charge 
the office is either public or private, the 
charge is always of a private and per- 
sonal nature: a person performs the 
office of a magistrate, or of a minister ; 
he undertakes the charge of instructing 
youth, or of being a guardian, or of con- 
veying a person's property from one 
place to another. 

2 Q 
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OFFSPRING. 


OLD. 


Tia all men's office to speak patience 
To those that wring utiuer the load of sorrow. 

Shakspkark. 

Denham was made governor of Farnham Castle 
for the king, but he soon resigned that charge and 
retreated to Oxford. Johnson. 

Tlie office is that which is assigned by 
another; FUNCTION is properly the 
act of discharging or completing an 
office or business, from fungovy viz. 
finem and ago, to put an end to or bring 
to a conclusion ; it is extended in it.s 
acceptation to the office itself or the 
thing done. The office therefore in its 
strict sense is performed only by con- 
scious or intelligent agents, who act 
according to their instructions ; the 
function, on the other hand, is an ope- 
ration either of unconscious or of con- 
scious agents acting according to a given 
rule. - The office of a herald is to pro- 
claim public events or to communicate 
circumstances from one public body to 
another : a minister performs his func- 
tions, or the body performs functions. 

The ministry is not now bound to any one tribe, 
now none U excluded from that function, of any de- 
gree, state, or calling. Wiiitoift. 

The word office is sometimes employed 
in the same application by the personi- 
fication of nature, which assigns an office 
to the ear, to the tongue, to the eye, and 
the like. In this case the word office is 
applied to what is occasional or partial ; 
function to that which is habitual and 
essential. When the frame becomes 
overpowered by a sudden shock, the 
tongue will frequently refuse to perform 
its office; when the animal functioris 
arc impeded for a length of time, the 
vital power ceases to exist. 

Nature within me seems, 

In nil hcT^ncttons, weary of herself. Milton. 

The two offices of memory are collection and dis- 
tribution. Johnson. 


OFFSPRING, PROGENY, ISSUE. 

OFFSPRING is that which springs 
off or from ; PROGENY that which is 
brought forth or out of; ISSUE that 
which issues or proceeds from ; and all 
in relation to the family or generation 
of the human species. Offspring is a 
familiar term applicable to one or many 
children ; progeny is employed only as a 
collective noun for a number ; issue is 
used in an indefinite manner without 
particular regard to number. When we 
speak of the children themselves we de- 
nominate them the offspring ; when we 
speak of the parents, we denominate the 


children their progeny. A child is said 
to be the only offspring of his parents, 
or ho is said to be the offspring of low 
parents ; a man is said to have a nume- 
rous or a healthy progeny, or to leave 
his progeny in circumstances of honor 
and prosperity. The issue is said only 
in regard to a man that is deceased : he 
dies with male or female issue, with or 
without issue ; his property descends to 
his male issue in a direct lino. 

The same cause that baa drawn the hatred of God 
iiud man upon the father cf liurs may justly entail it 
upon his offspring too. South. 

The base, degenerate iron (iff spring ends, 

A golden progeny from Heav n descends. Dryden. 

Next him King Leyr, in happy place long reigned. 
Hut had no issue male him to succeed. Sfencer. 


OFTEN, FREQUENTLY. 

OFTEN, or its contracted form oft, 
is in all probability connected with 
the Greek a;// again, and signifies pro- 
perly repetition of action. FRE- 
QUENTLY, ivom frequent crowded or 
numerous, respects a plurality or num- 
ber of ob jects. 

An ignorant man often uses a word 
without knowing what it means ; igno- 
rant people frequently mistake the 
meaning of the words they hear. A 
person goes out very often in the course 
of a week; he has frequently six or 
seven persons to visit him in the course 
of that time, lly doing a thing often it 
becomes habitual : we frequently meet 
the same persons in the route which we 
often take. 

Cyien fmm the careless back 
Of herds and fincks a thousand tugging bih'a 
Pluck hair uml wool. Thomson 

Meto freqHe7it at the visionary hour. 

When musing midnight reigns or silent noon. 
Angelic harps are in full concert heard. Thomson. 

OLD, ANCIENT, ANTIQUE, ANTI- 
QUATED, OLD-FASHIONED, OB- 
SOLETE 

OLD, in German alt, low German 
old, &c. is connected with the Greek 
€wXoc of yesterday. ANCIENT, in 
French onrien, and ANTIQUE, AN- 
TIQUATED, all come from the Latin 
antiquus, and aiitea before, signifying 
in genernl before our time. OLD- 
FASHIONED signifies after an old 
fashion. OBSOLETE, in Latin obso- 
letus, participle of obsoleo, signifies 
literally out of use. 
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Old respects what has lon^ existed 
and still exists ; ancient what existed 
it a distant period, but does not neces- 
sarily exist at present; antique^ that 
which has been lont» ancient, and of 
which there remain but faint traces : 
antiquated, old-fashioned, and obsolete 
that which has ceased to be any longer 
used or esteemed. A fashion is old 
when it has been long in use ;'a custom 
is ancient when its use has long been 
passed ; a bust or statue is antique when 
the model of it only remains ; a person 
is antiquated whose appearance is 
grown out of date ; manners which arc 
gone quite out of fashion are old- 
fashioned; a word or custom is obso- 
lete which is grown out of use. 

The old is opposed to the new • some 
things are the worse for being old, other 
things are the better. Ancient and 
antique are opposed to modern: all 
things are valued the more for being 
ancient or antique ; hence we esteem 
the writings of the ancients above those 
of the moderns. The antiquated is op- 
posed to the customary and established ; 
it is that which we cannot like, because 
we cannot esteem it : the oldfashioned 
is opposed to the fashionable : there i.s 
much in the oldfashioned to like and 
esteem ; there is much that is ridiculous 
in the fashionable : the obsolete is op- 
posed to the current; the obsolete may 
be good ; the current may be vulgar and 
mean. 

The Venetians are tenacious of uld laws and 
customs to their ){reat prejudice. Addison. 

But sev’u wise men the anciunt world did know. 

We scarce know sev'n who think themselves not so 

Uknham. 

Under an oak whose antique root peeps out 
Under the brook tiiat brawls along this wotul, 

A poor sequester’d stag, 

That from the hunters’ aim had ta’en a liurt, 

Did come to languish. Shaksprarr. 

The swonls in the arsenal of Venice are old- 

fashioned and unwieldy. Addikon. 

Whoever thinks it necessary to regulate his run- 
versation by antiquated rules, will be rather despised 
for hU futility, than caressed for his politeness, 

Johnson. 

Obsaiete words may be lauilably revised when they 
(■re more sounding or more significant than those in 
practice. Drtdkn. 


OMEN, PROGNOSTIC, PRESAGE. 

All these terms express some token 
or sign of what is to come. OMEN, in 
Latin omen, probably comes from the 
Greek oio/iat to think, because it is what 
gives rise to much copjecture. PROG- 


NOSTIC, in Greek trpoyvui^iKov, from 
TrpoyivijjtTKio to know before, signifies the 
sign by which one judges a thing be- 
forehand, because prognostic i8*rather 
a deduction by the use of the under- 
standing. PRESAGE, V. Augur, 

The omen and prognostic are both 
drawn from external objects ; the pre- 
sage is drawn from one's own feelings. 
The o?nen is drawn from objects that 
have no necessary connoxien with the 
thing they are made to represent ; it is 
the fruit of the imagination, and rests on 
superstition : the prognostic, on the con- 
trary, is a sign which partakes in some 
degree of the quality of the thing de- 
noted. Omens were drawn by the 
heathens from the flight of birds, or the 
entrails of beasts, — “ Aves dant omirta 
dira,** Tibullus, — and oflcn from dif- 
ferent incidents; thus Ulysses, when 
landed on his native island, prayed to 
Jupiter that he would give him a double 
sign, by which he might know that he 
should be permitted to slay the suitors 
of his wife ; and when he heard the thun- 
der, and saw a maiden supplicating the 
gods in the temple, he took these for 
omens that he should immediately pro- 
ceed (0 put in execution his design. 
Prognostics are discovered only by an 
acquaintance with the objects in which 
they exist, as the prognostics of a mor- 
tal disease are known to none so well as 
the physician; the prognostics of a 
storm or tempest are best known to the 
mariner. 

A Kignnl umcn stopp’d the passing liost. Pope 
T hough your prognostics run too fast. 

They must be verilieii at last. SwiVT. 

In an extended sense, the word omen 
is also applied to objects which serve as 
a sign, so as to enable a person to draw 
a rational inference, which brings it 
nearer in sense to the prognostic and 
presage ; but the omen may be said of 
that which is either good or bad ; the 
prognostic and presage, when it ex- 
presses a sentiment, mostly of that 
which is unfavorable. It is an omen 
of our success, if we find those of whom 
we have to ask a favor in a jfood-humor ; 
the spirit of discontent which pervades 
the countenances and discourse of a 
people is a prognostic of some popular 
commotion. The imagination is often 
filled with strange presages. 

Hammond would staal rrom hig fellowi into places 
of privacy, there to say his prayers; omens of liis 
future pacific temper uud eminent devotion- Fell 
C areful observers 

By sure prognostics may foretoi a shower. Swirr 
2 Q 2 
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ONWARD. 


OPENING. 


I know but one way of fortifyinj; niy soul at^aiuHt 
these glo vny pretages, that is, by securing' tu inyseif 
ihe ]>ri>u fon of tiiat Being who disposes of events. 

Addison. 

When presage is taken for the out- 
ward sign, it is understood favorably, or 
in an indifferent sense. 

Onr’s joy iill’d, and shout 

Presage of victory. Milton. 

ONE, SINGLE, ONLY. 

Unity is the common idea of all 
these terms ; and at tiie same time the 
wlioie .^igni II cation of ONE, which is 
opposed to none; SINGLE, in Latin 
singulus eaeli or one b> itself, probably 
contracted from sine angulo without an 
angle, because what- is entirely by itself 
cannot form an angle, signifies that 
one wjiiich is abstracted IVoin others, and 
is particularly opposed to two, or a 
double which may form a pair; ONLY, 
contracted from onely^ signifying in the 
form of unity, is employed for that of 
which there is no more. A person has 
one child, is a positive expression that 
bespeaks its own moaning : a person 
has a single child conveys the idea 
that there ought to be or might be 
more, that more was expected, or that 
ouco there were more: a person has 
an only child implies that he never had 
more. 

Fur Hluimc llntUiiiDfi. can you bear the sight, 

Ot one expo.>«U for all, iu mgle fight? Dryden. 

Homely but wholosomo rmits 
My (liiily fixjd, uiiil water fiom the nearest spring 
My only drink. Fii.mkr. 

ONWARD, FORWARD, PROGRESSIVE. 

ONWARD is taken in the literal 
sense of going nearer to an object : 
FORWARD IS taken iu the sense of 
going from an object, or going further 
in tiie line before one; PROGRES- 
SIVE has the sense of going gradually 
or step by step before one. A person 
goes who does nut stand stdl ; 

he goes Jhru>ard who does not recetle ; 
he goes progressively who ^oQ^fcn'ward 
at certain intervals. Onward is taken 
only in the proper acceptation of ira- 
\ oiling; the traveller who has lost his 
way feels il necessary to go onward with 
the hope of aniving at some point; 
forward is employed in the improper 
as well as (he proper application ; a tra- 
veller goes forward in order to reach 
his iH)int ot destination as quickly as 
possible; a learner uses his u.most en- 
deavours in order to get forward in his 


learning, progressively is employed 
only in the improper application to what 
requires time and labour in order to 
bring it to a conclusion ; every man goes 
on progressively in his art, until he 
arrives at the point of perfection attain- 
able by him. 

Remote, miirietidt-fi, melauch«>Iy, slow. 

Or by the lu-zy Schclii, or wiiuderiug Po, 

Or onward where the rude (^iruithiau boor, 

Agiiiust the houseless stranger shuts the door, 

W here'er 1 roam, uhatL-ver realms to see. 

My heart uutraveU'd fondly turns to thee. 

(jOLOSMITH. 

Ilarbord the chairman uas miicli blamed for his 
raslitiess; ho said the duly td' llic chair was always 
tu set things forward. Burne V. 

Reason progressive, iustini t is complete. Yound. 

OPAKE, DARK. 

OPAKE, in lyafiii opacus, comes from 
s the earth, because the earth is the 
7'kest of all bodies ; the word opalte is 
to DARK as the species to the geiiu.s, 
for it expresses t^iat species of darkness 
which is inherent in solid bodies, in dis- 
tinction from those which emit light 
from themselves, or admit of light into 
themselves; it is therefore employed 
scientifically for the more vulgar and 
familar term dark. On this ground 
the earth is termed an opake body in 
distinction from the sun, moon, or other 
luminous bodies : any solid substances, 
as a tree, or a stone, is an opake body, 
in distinction from glass which is a clear 
or transparent body. 

But all sxiushino, us when his beams at noon, 
Culminate from th' etiuatur us they now 
Shot upward still, vi hence no way rouUd 
Shadow from body opake can full. MjltoN. 

OPENING, APERTURE, CAVITY. 

OPENING signifies in general any 
place left open without defining any cir- 
cumstances; the APERTURE is ge- 
nerally a specific kind of opening which 
is considered scientifically : there are 
oijenings in a wood when the trees are 
partly cut awi^ ; of)entngs in streets by 
the removal of houses ; or openings in 
a fence that has been broken down ; but 
anatomists speak of apertures in the 
skull or ia the heart, and the naturalist 
describes the apertures in the nests of 
bees, ants, beavers, and the like; the 
opening or aperture is the commence- 
ment of an iiiclosure; the CAVITY is 
the whole inclosure: hence they are 
frequently as a part to the whole: many 
animals make a cavity in the earth for 
th^'ir nest with only a small aperture 
f.ji their egress and ingress. 
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The Bcentecl dew 
Betrays her early labyrinth, and deep 
In scattered sullen openin<)$, far behind. 

With every breese she hears the cuming storm, 

Thomson. 

In loss than a minute he had thrust his little per- 
son throngli the aperturn, and again and again 
perches upon his neighbour’s cage. Cowpek. 

In the centre of every floor, from top to bottom, is 
the chief nmm, of no great extent, round which there 
are narrow cavities or recesses. Johnson. 

OPINIATED OR OPINIATIVE, CON- 
CEITED, EGOISTICAL. 

A FONDNESS for onc’s opinion be- 
bpcaks the OPINIATED man ; a fond 
conceit of oiic’h-self bespeaks the CON- 
CEITED man : a fond attachment to 
liimself bespeaks the EiGOISTlCAL 
man: a likinjj for one’s-self or one's 
own is evidently the common idea that 
runs throngli these terms ; they differ in 
the mode and in the object. 

An npiniated man is not only fond of 
his own opftinm, hut full of his own 
opinion; no has an opinion on every- 
thing, which is the best possible op# W07/, 
and is therefore delivered freely to every 
one, that they may profit in forming 
their own opinions. A conceited man 
has a conceit or an idle fond opinion of 
his own talent ; it is not only high in 
competition with others, but it is so high 
as to he set above others. The co7i- 
reited man does not want to follow the 
ordinary means of acquiring knowledge : 
hi.s conceit suggests to him that his 
talent will supply labor, application, 
reading, and study, and every other 
contrivance which men have commonly 
employed for their improvement; ho 
sees by intuition what another learns by 
experience and observation ; he knows 
in a day what others want years to ac- 
quire ; he learns of himself what others 
are contented to get by means of in- 
struction. The egoistical man makes 
himself the darling tbcinc of his own 
contemplation ; he admires and loves 
himself to that degree that he can talk 
and think of nothing else ; his children, 
his house, his garden, his rooms, and 
the like, are the incessant theme of his 
conversation, and become invaluable 
from the mere circumstance of belong- 
ing to him. An opiniated man is the 
most unfit for conversation, which only 
affords pleasure by an alternate and 
equable communication of sentiment. 
A conceited man is the most unfit for 
co-operation, where a junction of talent 
and effort i.** essential to bring things to 


a conclusion ; an egoistical man is the 
most unfit to be a companion or friend, 
for he does not know how to value or 
like anything out of himself. • 

Down was be cast from all his greatness, ns it is 
pity but all such politic opiniators shoubl. South. 

No great measure at a very diflicult crisis can bo 
pursued which is not attended with some mischief; 
none but emceited preb'ndcrs in public business 
hold any other langungu. Burke. 

To show their particular aversion to speaking in 
the first person, the gentlemen of Port Royal branded 
this form of writing with tliu name of egotism. 

Addison. 

OPINION, SENTIMENT, NOTION. 

OPINION, in Latin opinio, from 
oj/inor, and the Greek fTrtvotw to think 
or j udge, is the work of the head. SE N- 
TIMENT, from sentio to feel, is the 
work of the heart. NOTION, in*Latin 
noth from nosco to know, is a simple 
operation of the thinking faculty. 

We form opinions, we have senti- 
ments : wo get notions. Opinions are 
formed on speculative matter ; they are 
the result of reading, experience, and 
rellection: sentiments are entertained 
on matters of practice; they are the 
con.sequenco of habits and circum- 
stances: notions are gathered upon 
sensible objects, and arise out of the 
casualties of hearing and seeing. One 
forms opinions on religion, as respects 
its doctrines ; one has sentiments on re- 
ligion as respects its practice and its 
precepts. The heathens formed opi- 
nions respecting the immortality of the 
soul, hut they amounted to nothing more 
than opinions. Christians entertain 
sentiments of reverence towards God as 
their creator, and of dependanco upon 
him as their preserver. 

No, cousin, (said Henry IV. when charged by the 
Dnku of Rouillon witli having changed his ridigion.) 
I have changed no religion but an opinion. • 

IIr7WKl.f.. 

There .iro never groat numbers in any nation who 
cun raise a pleasing discourse iium their own stock 
of sentiments and images. Johnson. 

Opinions are more liable to error than 
sentiments. The opinion often springs 
from the imagination, and in all cases 
is but an inference or deduction which 
falls short of certain knowledge: opi- 
nions therefore, as individual opinions, 
arc mostly false; sentiments, on the 
other hand, depend upon the moral con- 
stitution or habits ; they may therefore 
he good or bad according to the cha- 
racter or temper of the person. Afo 
lions are still more liable to error than 
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OPPOSE. 


ORDER. 


either; they are the imraatured deci- 
sions of the uninformed mind on the ap- 
pearances of things. Tlie difference of 
opinion among men, on the most im- 
portant questions of human life, is a 
sufficient evidence that the mind of man 
is very easily led astray in matters of 
opinion : whatever difference of (minion 
there may be among Christians, tnere is 
but one sentiment of love and good-will 
among those who follow the example of 
Christ, rather than their own passions : 
the notions of a Deity arc so imperfect 
among savages in general, that they 
seem to amount to little more than an 
indistinct idea of some superior invisible 
agent. 

Time wcurs out the fletious ot opinion, and doth 
by degrees discover and unmask that iallucy of un- 
grounded persuasiona^ but conlirms tliu dictates and 
ientiments of nature. WiiiKiNs. 

This letter comes to your lordsiiip, acconiputiied 
with a small writing, entitled a notion; for such alone 
can that piece bo called which aspires no higher than 
to the forming a project, i^HArTESBURV. 

TO OPPOSE, RESIST, WITHSTAND, 
THWART. 

The action of setting one thing up 
against another is obviously expressed 
by all these terms, but they differ in the 
manner and the circumstances. To 
OPPOSE {v. To contradict) is the 
most general and unqualified term ; it 
simply denotes the relative position of 
two objects, and when applied to per- 
sons it does not necessarily imply any 
personal characteristic : we may oppose 
reason or force to force ; or things may 
be opposed to each other which are in 
an oj^osite direction, as a house to 
a church. RESIST, signifying lite- 
rally to stand back, away from, or 
against, is always an act of more or less 
force when applied to persons; it is 
mostly' a culpable action, as when men 
resist lawful authority ; resistance is in 
fact always bad, unless in case of actual 
self-defence. Opposition may be made 
in any form, as when we oppose a person’s 
admittance into a house by our per- 
sonal efforts: or oppose his admission 
into a society by a declaration of our 
opinions. Resistance is always a direct 
action, as when we resist an invading 
army by the sword, or resist the evi- 
dence of our senses by denying our 
assent ; or, in relation to things, when 
wood or any hard substance resists the 
violent efforts of steel or iron to make an 
impression. 


So hot th’ assault, so high the tumult rose. 

While ours defend, and while the Greeks oppote. 

DaTDKxr 

To do all our sole delight, 

As being the contrary to his high will 

Whom we resist. Milton. 

mth in WITHSTAND has the force 
of re in resist, and THWART, from 
the German qiier cross, signifying to 
come across, are modes of resistance 
applicable only to conscious agents. 
To withstand is negative ; it implies not 
to yield to any foreign agency : thus, a 
person withstands the entreaties of an- 
other to comply with a request. To 
thwart is positive ; it is actively to cross 
the will of another: thus humorsome 
people are perpetually thwarting the 
wishes of those with whom they are in 
connexion. It is a happy thing when a 
young man can withstand the allure- 
ments of pleasure. It is a part of a 
Christian’s duty to bear with patience 
the untoward eveaits of life that thwart 
his purposes. 

Partirular instances of second-sight have been 
given with such evidence, as neither Bacon nor 
Boyle have been able to resist. Johnson. 

For twice live days the good old seer withstood 
Th’ intended treason, and was dumb to blood. 

Damn. 

The understanding and will never disagreed (be- 
fore the fall); for the proposals of the one never 
thwarted the inclinations of the other. SoirrH. 


OPTION, CHOICE. 

OPTION is immediately of Latin 
derivation, and is consequently a term 
of less frequent use than the word 
CHOICE, which has been shown (v. 
To choose) to be of Celtic origin. The 
former term, from the Greek ovropai 
to see or consider, implies an un- 
controlled act of the mind ; the latter 
a simple leaning of the will. We speak 
of option only as regards one’s freedom 
from external constraint in the act of 
choosing : one speaks of choice only as 
the simple act itself. The option or the 
power of choosing is given ; the choice 
itself is made: hence we say a thing 
is at a person's option, or it is his 
own option, or the option is left to him, 
in order to designate his freedom of 
choice more strongly than is expressed 
by tlie word choice itself. 

Whilst they talk we must make our choke, they 
or the jacobins. We have no other Bubxe. 

ORDER, METHOD, RULE. 

ORDER (v. To dispose) is applied in 
general to ever}’ thing that is msposed .; 
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METHOD, in French methode, Latin 
mei/iodtiSt Greek fieOodog from fitra and 
o5og, sig^nifying the ready or right way 
to do a thing ; and RULE from the Latin 
regula a rule, and rrgo to govern, direct, 
or make straight, the former expressing 
the act of making a thing straight or 
that by which it is made so, the latter 
the abstract quality of being so made, 
are applied only to that which is done ; 
the order lies in consulting the time, 
the place, and the object, so as to make 
them accord ; the method consists in the 
right choice of means to an end ; the 
rule consists in that which will keep 
us in the right way. Where there is a 
number of objects there must be order 
in the disposition of them ; where there 
is work to carry on, or any object to ob- 
tain, or any art to follow, there must be 
method in the pursuit ; a tradesman or 
merchant must have niHhod in keeping 
his accounts; a teacher must have a 
method for the communication of in- 
struction : the 7'ule is the part of the 
method : it is that on which the method 
rests; there cannot be method with- 
out rwfe, but there may be rule without 
methm ; the method varies with the 
thing that is to he done ; the rule is that 
which is permanent, and serves as a guide 
under all circumstances. We adopt the 
method and follow the rule. A painter 
adopts a certain method of preparing his 
colours according to the rules laid down 
by his art. 

lie was a miKUly lover of regularity oxi(\ order, and 
managed his ufTairs with the utmoit exactness. 

15URNKT. 

It will be in vain to talk to you concerning the 
method 1 think best to be observed in schools. 

Locke. 

A rule that relates even to the smallest part of 
our life, is of great benefit to us, merely as it is a 
rule. Law. 

Order is said of every complicated 
machine, either of a physical or a moral 
kind; the order of the universe, by 
which every part is made to harmonize 
to the other part, and all individually to 
the whole collectively, is that which 
constitutes its principal beauty ; as ra- 
tional beings we aim at introducing the 
same order into the moral scheme of 
society : order is therefore that which is 
founded upon the nature of things, and 
seems in its extensive sense to compre- 
hend all the rest. Method is the work 
of the understanding, mostly as it is 
employed in the mechanical process; 
sometimes, however, as respects intel- 
lectual objects. Rule is said either as 


it respects mechanical and physical 
actions or moral conduct. The term 
rule is, however, as before observed, 
employed distinctly from either lirder or 
method^ for it applies to the moral con 
duct of the individual. The Christian 
religion contains rules for the guidance 
of our conduct in all the relations of 
human society. 

The order iintl method of nature in generally 
very dllTerfiUt from our measures and proportions. 

UUKKK. 

Their story I revolv’d; and reverent own’d 
Their ftolish’d arts of rule, *heir human virtues. 

Mallet. 

As epithets, orderly, methodical, and 
regular, are applied to persons and 
even to things according to the above 
distinction of the nouns : an orderly man, 
or an orderly society, is onp that 
adheres to the established order of 
things the former in his domestic habits, 
the latter in their public capacity, their 
social meetings, and their social mea- 
sures. A methodical man is one who 
adopts method in all he sets about ; such 
a one may sometimes run into the ex- 
treme of formality, by being precise 
where precision is not necessary : we 
cannot speak of a methodical society, 
for method is altogether a personal qua- 
lity. A man is regular, inasmuch as 
he follows a certain rule in his moral 
actions, and thereby preserves a uni- 
formity of conduct : a regular society is 
one founded by a certain prescribed 
7'ule. So we say, an orderly proceeding, 
or an orderly coav^o, for what is done in 
duo order : a regular proceeding, or a 
regular course, which goes on according 
to a prescribed rule ; a methodical gram- 
mar, a methodical delineation, and the 
like, for what is done according to a 
given method. 

Then to their damoa 
Lett in their voung, and wondrous 
With manly naste, dispatch’d his housewifery. 

Chapman. 

To begin methodically, I should enjoin you travel, 
for absence doth remove the cause, removing the 
object. Suckling. 

Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, she stepped 
before the otlier ludy, who came forward with a re- 
gular composed carriage. Tatleb 

ORIFICE, PERFORATION. 

ORIFICE, in Latin orificium or 
orifadum, from os and f^tum, signi- 
fies a made mouth, that is an opening 
made, as it were. PERFORATION, 
in Latin perforate, from perforo, sig- 
nifies a piercing through. 
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These terms are both scientifically em- 
ployed to designate certain cavities in 
the hitman body; but the former re- 
spects that which is natural, the latter 
that which is artificial : all the \essclsof 
the human body have their orifices^ 
which are so constructed as to open or 
close of themselves. Surgeons are fre- 
quently obliged to make perfot'ations 
into the bones : sometimes perforation 
may describe what comes from a natural 
process, but it denotes a cavity made 
through a solid substance ; but the 
orifice is particularly applicahle to such 
openings as most resemble the mouth 
in form and use. In this manner the 
words may be extended in their appli- 
cation to other bodies besides animal 
substances, and in other sciences besides 
anatoifiy : hence we speak of the orifice 
of a tube ; the orifice of any flower, and 
the like; or thoperfiorationo^ a tree, by 
means of a cannon bull or an iron in- 
strument. 

Ai)tna was bored through the to^> with a monstrous 
orifice, Addison. 

Herein may be perceived slender perforations, at 
which may he expressed u black iucculeut matter. 

Slit Thomas Ubowne. 

ORIGIN, ORIGINAL, BEGINNING, 
RISK, SOURCE, 

The origin and ORIGINAL 
both come from the Latin onor to rise ; 
the former designating the abstract pro- 
perty of rising, the latter the thing that 
is risen. Origin refers us to the cause 
as well as the period of beginning; 
original is said of those things which 
give an origin to another : the on gin 
serves to date the existence of a thing ; 
the term original serves to show the 
author of a thing, and is opposed to the 
copy. * The origin of the world is de- 
scribed in the first chapter of Genesis; 
Adam was the original from whom all 
the human race has sprung. 

Christianity explains tho origin of all the dis- 
orders which at piosent take place on ciuth. Bi.aiu. 

And had his belter half, his bride. 

Carv’d from th’ original, his side. Butlbr. 

Origin has respect to the cause, 
BEGINNING simply to the period, of 
existence: everything fwes its existence 
to origin ; it dates its existence from 
the beginning; there cannot be an ori- 
gin without a beginning ; but there may 
he a beginning where we do not siieak of 
an origin. Wo look to the oingin of a 


thing in order to learn its nature : w 3 
look to the beginning in order to Icai n 
its duration. When we have discovered 
the origin of a quarrel, we are in a fair 
way of becoming acquainted with the 
aggressors ; when we trace a quarrel to 
the beginning, we may easily ascertain 
how long it has lasted. 

The or/ijr/n of forms, Pyropilits, as it is thought the 
noblest, so if I mistake not. it hath been found one 
of the most perplexing enquiries that belong to 
n.atural philosophy. Uoylk. 

Hut wit and weaving had the same htginjiing, 

Pallas first taught in poetry and spinning. Swirr. 

Origin and RISE are both employed 
for the primary state of existence ; but 
the latter is a much more familiar term 
than tho former : we speak of the origin 
of an empire, the origirfof a family, the 
origin of a dispute, and the like; but 
we say that a river takes its rise from a 
certain mountain, that certain disorders 
take their rise from particular circum- 
stances which happen in early life : it is 
moreover observable that the term 
origm is confined .snlely to tho first 
commencement of a thing's cxi.steiice ; 
but rise comprehends its gradual pro- 
gress in the first stages of its existence ; 
tho origin of the noblest families is in 
the first instance soiiielimes ignoble; 
tho largest rivers take their 7'ise in 
small streams. Wc look to the origin 
as to the cause of existence : we look to 
the rise as to the situation in which the 
thing commences to exist, or the pro- 
cess by which it grows up into ex- 
istence. 

If all tho parts which were ever questioned in our 
Gospels wrre given up it would not affect the vriyin 
of the religion in the smallest degree. Pai.kt. 

The friendsliip which is to be practised or ex* 
peeled by common mortals must take its rise from 
mutual pleasure. Johnson. 

The origin and rise are said of only 
one object ; the SOURCE is said of that 
which produces a succession of objects : 
the origin of evil in general has given 
rise to much idle speculation ; the love 
of pleasure is the source of incalculable 
mischiefs to individuals, as well as to 
society at largo ; the origin exists but 
once; tho source is lasting: the ori- 
gin of every family is to be traced 
to our first parent, Adam ; we have a 
never-failing source of consolation in 
religion. 

Nature wliieh contemns its origin 
Cannot be burdered certaiu wUlim i'sclf. 

MUKSVKARK 

One tource of the sublime is iuAnitv. Duuhk. 
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TO OVERBALANCE OUTWEIGH, 
PREPONDERATE. 

To OVERBALANCE is to throw 
the balance over on one side. To OUT- 
WEIGH is to exceed in weight. To 
PREPONDERATE, from pra before, 
and pondus a weight, signifies also to 
exceed in* weight. Although those 
terms approach so near to each other in 
their original meaning, yet they have 
now a different application : in the 
proper sense, a person overbalances 
himself who loses his balance and goes 
on one side ; a heavy body outweighs 
one that is light, when they are put into 
the same pair of scales. Overbalance 
and outweigh are likewise used in the 
improper appliq^alion ; preponderate is 
never used otherwise: things are said to 
nverhahince which arc supposed to turn 
the scale to one side or the other ; they 
are said to outweigh when they are 
to be weighed against each other ; they 
are said to preponderate when one 
w(dghs everything else down : the evds 
whieh arise from innovations in society 
commonly overbalance the good; the 
will of a parent should outweigh every 
personal consideration in the mind; 
which will always be the case where the 
power of religion jireponderates, 

WhuteviT any man may hav«* wriilmi or <tonc, liU 
pracapis or his \alour will scarcely (tvcrbalanre the 
uuiinportuntuniiurmity whicli runsthiougli his time. 

JuilNSOItf. 

If endleas fan outweigh an hour. 

Lot not tile hiurcl l)Ut tho palm inspire. Youno. 

I.ooks whicli ilo not correspond with the heart 
cannot he assumed without labour, nor continued 
without pain; (he motive to relinquish them must, 
theiefore, soon preponderate. llAWKftswoRTH. 

TO OVERBEAR, BEAR DOWN, OVER- 
POWER, OVERWHELM, SUBDUE. 

To OVERBEAR is to bear one*s 
self over another, that is, to make an- 
other bear one’s weight; to BEAR 
DOWN is literally to bring down by 
bearing upon ; to OVERPOWER is to 
get llie power Q\cx an object ; to OVER- 
WHELM, from whelm or wheels signi- 
fies to turn quite round as well as over ; 
to SUBDUE (V. To conquer) is literally 
to bring or put underneath. A man 
overbears by carrying himself liiglier 
than others, and putting to silence those 
who might claim an equality with him ; 
an overhearing demeanour is most con- 
spicuous in narrow circles, where an in- 
dividual, from certain casual advantages, 
affects a superiority over the members 


of the same community. To bear down 
is an act of greater violence : one bears 
doW7i opposition ; it is properly the op- 
posing force to force until orte side 
yields, as when one party hears another 
down. Overpower^ as the term implies, 
belongs to the exercise of power which 
may bo either physical or mural : one 
may be overpowered hy another, who in 
a struggle gets one into his power; or 
one may bo oveipowercd in an argu- 
ment, when the argument of ono's an- 
tagonist is such as to bring one to 
sdencc. One is overborne^ or borne 
tbavn hy the exertion of individuals ; 
or< rpowered by the active eflbrts of in- 
ti ividuals, or by the force of cireum- 
slaneos; ovenvhetuicd by circumsltinces 
or tilings only : overborne by another of 
superior intliicnce; borne down Jby the 
force of his attack; overpowered by 
numbers, by entreaties, by looks, and 
the like; and overwhelmed hy the tor- 
rent of words, or the iini’ctuo-^ily of the 
attack. 

(’iMwdingon the hisl Iho fiiwl inipd 

Ti[\ ovirlMriic with weight the U) piiiui» fell. 

Diiydkn. 

Thf* rcsiduo were so disordered as they could not 
cotivciiieutly tight or tly, and not only justlcd 
and bore down ono iinuther, but in their confused 
tuiubiutg back, braku a part of the avaubgiiard. 

llAyWAKU. 

After the death of Crassus, I’ompey found himself 
oun\itU!d by Caisar, ho broke vviih him, over- 
powered him in the senate, and caused mauv unjust 
decrees to pass against him. Dryuen 

What ago is this where honest men 
I’laced at tho helm, 

A 8e.a of Home foul mouth or pen 

Shull overwhelm / B, JoNsoN. 

Oveipower and overwhelm denote a 
partial superiority ; subdue denotes that 
which is permanent and positive: we 
may overpower or overv^helmioT a time, 
or to a certain degree ; but to subdue is 
to get an entire and lasting superiority. 
Overpower and overwhelm are said of 
what passes between persons nearly on 
a level ; but subdue is said of those who 
are, or may be, reduced to a low state of 
inferiority: individuals or armies are 
overpowered or overwhelmed; indivi- 
duals or nations arc subdued. 

Nothing could have subdued nature 
To such a lowucss, but bis unkind daughter. 

Shakspiark. 

In the moral or extended application, 
overbear and bear down both imply 
force or violence, but the latter even 
more than the former : ono passion may 
be said to overbear another, or to tYver- 
bear reason. Whatever bears lown 
carries all befuve it 
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The dulv of fear, like that ot other pasitione. is 
not to overbear reason, but to assist it. Johnson. 

Contention, liko a horse 
Pull of hi|rh feeding, madly hath broke loose 
And bears down all before him. SiiAKSVEAnE. 

To overpower t overwhelm^ and sub- 
due^ are likewise applied to the moral 
ieclings, as well as to the external re- 
lations of things : but the two former are 
the effects of external circumstances; 
the latter follows from the exercise of 
the reasoning powers : the tender feel- 
ings are overpowered; the mind is 
overwhelmed with painful feelings ; the 
unruly passions are subduedhy the force 
of religious contemplation : a person 
may be so overpowered on seeing a 
dying friend, as to be unable to speak ; 
a person may be so overwhelmed with 
grief, upon the death of a near and dear 
relative, as to be unable to attend to his 
ordinary avocations ; the passion of 
anger has been so completely subdued 
by the influence of religion on the heart, 
that instances have been known of the 
most irascible tempers being converted 
into the most mild and forbearing. 

All colours that nre more luminous (than green) 
• overpower and dissipate the animal spirits which are 
employed in siglit. Addison. 

Such implements of mischief ns nhall dash 
To pieces, and overwhelm whatever stands 
Adverse. Mu.ton. 

For what avails 

Valour or strength, though matchless, quell'd with 
pain, 

Whicli all subdues f Milton. 


TO OVERFLOW, 1NU^DATE, 
DELUGE. 

What OVERFLOWS simply 
over; what INUNDATES (from in 
and U7ida a wave) dows into; what 
DELUGES (from diluo) washes away. 

The^term overflow bespeaks abun- 
dance ; whatever exceeds the measure 
of contents m\x^iflow over, becau.se it is 
more than can be held : to inundate 
bespeaks not only abundance, but vehe- 
mence; when it inundates it flows in 
faster than is desired, it fills to an in- 
convenient height ; to deluge bespeaks 
impetuosity ; a irresistibly carries 
away all before it. This explanation of 
these terms in their proper sense will 
illustrate their improper application: 
the heart is said to overflow with joy, 
with grief, with bitterness, and the like, 
in order to denote the superabundance 
of the thing; a country is said to be 
viutidated by swarms of inhabitants. 


when speaking of numbers who intrude 
themselves to the annoyance of the 
natives ; the town is said to be deluged 
with publications of different kinds, 
when they appear in such profusion and 
in such quick succession as to supersede 
others of more value. 

1 am too full of you, not to overjUno upon those I 
converse with. Poi**. 

There was such an inundation of speakers, young 
speakers in every sense of the word, that neither 
my Lord (iermaiue, nor myself, could find room for 
a single word. Gibbon. 

To all those who did not wish to deluge their 
country in blood, the accepting of King William was 
an act of necessity. Uukkr. 


TO OVERRULE, SUPERSEDE. 

To OVERRULE is literally to get 
the superiority of rule ; and to SUPER- 
SEDE is to get the upper or superior 
scat ; but the former is employed only 
as the act of persons ; the latter is ap- 
plied to things as the agents : a man 
may be overruled in his domestic go- 
vernment, or he may be overruled in a 
public assembly, or he may be overruled 
in the cabinet ; large works in general 
supersede the necessity of smaller ones, 
by containing that which is superior 
both in quantity and quality. 

When fancy begina to be overruled by reason, and 
corrected by experience, the must artful tale raises 
but Utile curio8tty. Juhn.son. 

Chrlstoval renoived a cummiiisiun empowering him 
to supersede Cortes. Hobakthon. 

OVERSPREAD, OVERRUN, RAVAGE. 

To OVERSPREAD signifies simply 
to cover the whole surface of a body ; 
but to OVERRUN is a mode of spread- 
ing, namely, by running; things in 
general, therefore, are said to overspread 
which admit of extension ; nothing can 
be said to overrun but what literally or 
figuratively runs : the face is overspread 
with spots ; the ground is overrun with 
weeds. To overrun and to RAVAGE 
arc both employed to imply the active 
and extended destruction of an enemy ; 
but the former expresses more than the 
latter: a small body may ravage in 
particular parts ; but immense numbers 
ore said to overrun^ as they run into 
every part : the Barbarians overran all 
Europe, and settled in different coun- 
tries ; detachments are sent out to ravage 
the country or neighbourhood. 

The storm of hall and fire, with tlie darkness that 
overspread the land for three days, are described with 
great strength- Addison. 

Most despotic governments are uaturaUy overrun 
with ignoraore and barbarity. Addison. 
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While Herud wae absent, tlie tliieves of Trachu- 
iiites ravaged with their deproUations all tho parts of 
Judea and Colo-Syria that lay within tlieir reach. 

Phiukaux. 


TO OVERTURN, OVERTHROW, SUB- 
VERT, INV.ERT, REVERSE. 

To OVERTURN is simply to turn 
over, which may be more or less gradual ; 
but to OVERTHROW is to throw 
over, which will be more or less violent. 
To overturn is to turn a thing either 
with its side or its bottom upward ; but 
to SUBVERT is to turn that under 
which should be upward : to REVERSE 
is to turn that before which should be 
behind; and to INVERT is to place 
that on its head which should rest on 
its feet. These terms difler accordingly 
in theijr application and circumstances : 
things are overturned by contrivance 
and gradual means ; infidels attempt to 
overturn Christianity by the arts of 
ridicule and falsehood: governments 
are overthrown by violence. To over- 
turn is said of small matters ; to subvert 
only of national or large concerns : do- 
mestic economy may be overturned; 
religious or political establishments may 
be subverted : that may be overturned 
which is simply setup ; that subverted 
which has been established : an assertion 
may be overturned ; the best sanctioned 
[principles may by artifice be subverted. 

To overturn^ overthrow, and subvert ^ 
generally involve the destruction of the 
thing so overturned, overthrown, or sub- 
verted, or at least renders it for the time 
useless, and are, therefore, mostly un- 
allowed acts; but reverse and invert, 
which have a more particular applica- 
tion, have a less specific character of 
propriety : we may reverse a proposition 
by taking the negative instead of the 
affirmative ; a decree may be reversed 
so as to render it nugatory ; but both 
of these acts may be right or wrong, 
according to circumstances: likewise, 
the order of particular things may be 
inverted to suit the convenience of par- 
ties ; but the order of society cannot be 
inverted without subverting all the 
principles on which civil society is built. 

An nge is rip’ning in revolving fate, 

When Troy shall overturn the Grecian state. 

DsTDXir. 

Thus prudes, by charaRten overthrown, 

Imagine that they raise their own. Gat. 

Others, from public spirit, laboured to prevent a 
civil war, which, whatever party sliutild prevail, must 
shake, and perhaps subvert, tbe Spanish power. 

Houkhtsov. 


Our anccbtors aflected a certain pump of style, and 
this aflcctation, 1 suspect, was tbe true cause of 
their so frequently inverting the natural or<ler of 
their w'urds, especially lu poetry. Tyrkwhitt. 

He who walks not uprightly lias neither* from the 
presumption of God’s mercy reversing the decree of 
his justice, nor A‘om his owu purixjses of u future 
repentance, any sure ground to set ids fool upon. 

South. 

TO OVERWHELM, CRUSH. 

To OVERWHELM (v, To overbear) 
is to cover with a heavy body, so that 
one should sink under it: to CRUSH 
is to destroy the consistency of a thing 
by violent pressure: a thing may be 
crushed by being overwhelmed, but it 
may be overwhelmed without being 
crushed; and it may be crushed without 
being overwhelmed: the girl Tarpeia, 
who betrayed the Capitoline hill to the 
Sabines, is said to have been over- 
whelmed with their arms, by which she 
was crushed to death : when many per- 
sons fall on one, he may be overwhelmed 
but not necessarily crushed: when a 
waggon goes over a body, it may be 
craved, but not overwhelmed, 

la't not tlic political mctnpliysics of Jacobins 
break prison, to burst like u Levanter, to sweep tho 
eartl) with their hurricane, and to break up tlie 
fountains of the great deep to overwlwlm us. IIuhke, 

Melt ids cold lieart, and wake dead nature in him, 
Crush him in tliy arms. Otwat. 

TO OUTLIVE, SURVIVE. 

To OUTLIVE is literally to live out 
the life of another, to live longer: to 
SURVIVE, in French survivre, is to 
live beyond any given period ; tho former 
is employed to express the comparison 
between two lives ; tho latter to denote 
a protracted existence beyond any given 
term: one person is said properly to 
outlive another who enjoys a longer 
life ; but we speak of surviving persons 
or things, in an indefinite or unqualified 
manner : it is not a peculiar blessing to 
outlive all our nearest relatives and 
friends ; no man can be happy in sur- 
viving his honour. 

A man never outlives his conscience, and that fur 
this cause only he cannot outlive himself. South. 

Those that survive let Rome reward with love. 

Shaxspxabe. 

OUTWARD, EXTERNAL, EXTERIOR. 

OUTWARD, cr in''.lined to the out, 
after the manner of the out, indefinitely 
describes the situation ; EXTERNAL, 
from the Latin eocternus and extra, is 
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tnoro definite in its sense, since it is 
employed only in regard to such objects 
as are conceived to be independent of 
man as* a thinking being : hence, we 
may speak of the outward pait of a 
building, of a board, of a table, a box, 
and the like ; but of external objects 
acting on the mind, or of an external 
agency. EXTERIOR is still more 
(lelinitc than either, as it expresses a 
higher degree of the outward or ex- 
ternal; tlie former being in the com- 
parative, and the two latter in the positive 
degree; when wo speak of anything 
which has two coats, it is usual to desig- 
nate the outermost by the name of the 
exterior ; when we speak simply of the 
surface, without reference to anything 
behind, it is denominated external: as 
the expaior coat of a walnut, or the 
external surface of things. In the 
moral apjdication, the external or out- 
ward is that which comes simply to the 
view ; but the exterior is that whicdi is 
prominent, and which consequently may 
conceal something ; a man may some- 
times neglect the outside, who is alto- 
gether mindful of the in : a man with a 
pleasing exterior will sometimes gain 
more friends than he who has more solid 
merit. 

And thonj'h my outirard sfato mihfoituue hath 
Dopresa'd thus low, it cuiinol reach my faith. 

Denham, 

Tho controversy about tho reaility of external evils 
is now at au end. Johnson. 

Kilt wlteu (I moiiiircli sins, it sliould bo socret, 

'I’o kcci> exterior show of sauefily, 

Maintain resjiect, and cover had exaiiiiilc. Dbypen, 


P. 

* PACE, STEP. 

PACE, in French Latin passus, 
comes from the Hebrew pashat to pass, 
and signifies the act of passing, or the 
ground passed over. STEP, which 
comes through tho medium of the 
northern languages, fiom the same 
source as the Greek tci/Iw to tread, 
signifies the act of stepping, or the 
ground stepped over. 

As respects the act, the pace expresses 
the general manner of passing on, or 
moving the body ; the step implies the 
manner of setting or extending the foot : 
the pace is distinguished by being either 
a walk or a run ; and in regard to 


horses a trot or a gallop : the stej) is 
distinguished by being long or short, 
to the right or left, forward or backward. 
The same pace may be modified so as 
to he more or less easy, more or less 
quick ; the step may vary as it is light 
or heavy, graceful or ungraceful, long or 
short : we may go a slow pace with long 
straps, or we may go a quick pace with 
short steps : a >,b)w puce is best suited 
to the solemnity of a funeral; a long 
stej) must be taken by soldiers in a slow 
march. 

To-morrow, to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Croeps in u stealiti^' pace from day to day. 

Shakspeahe. 

fJraoft was in all licr tttrps, heaven in her eye, 

1 n every {•estuie dignity and love. Milton. 

As respects the space passed or 
stepped over, the pace is a measured 
distance, formed by a long step; the 
step, on the other hand, is indefinitely 
employed for any space stepped over, 
but particularly ^hat ordinary space 
which one sUps over without an effort : 
a thousand paces was the Roman mea- 
surement for a mile ; a step or two de- 
signates almost the shortest possible 
distance, 

PAIN, PANG, AGONY, ANGUISH. 

PAIN, in Saxon pin, German pein, 
&c., is connected with the Latin poena, 
and the Greek punishment, ttovoq 
labour, and TTfropai to be poor or in 
trouble. PANG is but a variation of 
pain, AGONY comes from the Greek 
aywviKo) to struggle or contend, signify- 
ing the labour or pain of a struggle. 
ANGUISH, from the Latin ango, con- 
tracted from ante and ago, to act against, 
or in direct opposition to, signifies the 
pain arising from severe pressure. 

Pain, which expresses the feeling 
that is most repugnant to the nature of 
all sensiblo beings, is here tho generic, 
and the rest specific terms ; pain and 
agony arc applied indiscriminately to 
what is physical and mental ; pang and 
afiguish mostly respect that which is 
mental : pain signifies either an indi- 
vidual feeling or a permanent state; 
pang is only a particular feeling : agony 
is sometimes employed for the individual 
feeling, but more commonly for the 
state ; anguish is always employed for the 
state. Pain is indefinite with regard to 
the degree ; it may rise to the highest, 
or sink to the lowest] possible degree ; 
the rest are positively high degrees of 
pain : the pang is a sharp pam ; tho 
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agony is a severe and permanent patn ; 
the anguish is an overwhelming pahi, 

Wti sliould pass on ft-oni orimo to oriino lioedU'ss 
and ri'inorselesSf it‘ misery did nut stand in our nuy» 
and our own pains admonish us ol our lolly. 

Johnson. 

Wh.it pangs the tender breast of Dido tore. Dbtden. 

Thou bhalt behold him streteh'd in all the agtmies 
Of :i tormentin'' atnl a shameful death. Otwat. 

Are these the pan iiig pangs which nature feels, 

\\ hell anguish rends the heurtstrinj's? Rows. 

TO PAINT, DEPICT. 

PAINT and DEPICT both come 
from the Latin pingo to represent forms 
und figures : as a verb, fo paml is em- 
ployed either literally to represent figures 
on paper, or to represent circumstance.s 
and events by means of words ; to depict 
is used only in this latter sense, but the 
foiuier word expresses a greater exercise 
of the imagination tlnin the latter : it is 
the aiit of the poet to paint nature in 
lively colors ; it is the art of the histo- 
rian or narrator to dspict a real scene of 
miser.y in strong colors. 

Wut who can paint the Iovim*, as ho htuud 
PiorcM hy soitM'O arnazfnifnt, hating life, 
Speochloss, and ll.\’d in all tliu death of woe. 

T.homson. 

Whon the dislvactions of a tumult aro sensibly 
depicted, evoiy object un<l every uccurrenee uro so 
presented to your view, that whilo you read, yon 
M*em indeed to see them. Fki.ton. 

As nouns, painting rather describes 
the action or operation, and picture the 
result. When we speak of a good paint- 
?>*«■, we think particularly of its execution 
as to drapery, disposition of colors, and 
the like ; but when vve speak of a fine 
picture^ wo refer immediately to the 
object represented, and the impression 
which it is capable of producing on the 
beholder : paintings arc confined either 
to o\[-paintings or paintings in colors; 
but every drawing, whether in pencil, 
in crayons, or in India ink, may produce 
a picture ; and we have likewise pictures 
in embroidery, pictures in tapestry, and 
pictures in Mosaic. 

The painting in almost thu natural man, 

He is liut tAitsidt^ Skakspcark. 

A picture is a |K>em without words. Addison. 

Painting is employed only in the 
proper sense; picture is often used 
figuratively: old paintings derive a 
value from the master by whom they 
were executed; a well- regulated fiimily, 
bound together by the tics of affection, 

resents the true.st picture of human 

appiness 


I (\o not know of any paintings, bad or goiKl, which 
priMltine thu sanio ctlucl as a poem. IIukkk. 

Vision is performed l>y having a picture, formed 
by the rays of liglit, rertected from uu olijact ou lln* 
retina of the eye. liUBKK. 

PALATE, TASTE. 

PALATE, in Latin palatum, co iit s 
either from Uio (Ireek Tram to eat, or, 
which is moro probable, from the Etnis 
can yioxA fa riant urn, signifying the roof 
or arcJi of heaven, or, by an extended 
application, the rOi)f of the mouth. 
TASTE comes from the German tasten 
to touch lightly, because the sense of 
taste retpiires but the slightest touch to 
excite it. 

Palate i.s, in an improper sense, em- 
ployed for taste, because it is tlio seat of 
taste ; but tasle is never cmpld^ ed lor 
jhdatc: a person is said to have a nice 
palate when be is nice in what he eats 
or drinks ; but his taste, extends to all 
matters of sense, as well as those whicli 
arc intellectual. A man of taste^ of 
a nice tasle, conveys much more as a 
eharactorislic, than a man of a nice 
palate: the former is said only in a 
good sense ; but the latter is particularly 
applicable to the epicure. 

No fruit o\vt palate courts, or llow’r our smell. 

Jknyns. 

Ill more exalted joys U> fix our tnste. 

And wcuii us from deliglils that cunnut last. 


PALE, PALLID, WAN. 

I*ALE,in Fieiu*h/)r//r»,and PALLID, 
ill Latin pallidas, both come h'm^\palleo 
to turn pale, which probably comes from 
the Greek TraWwui to make white, and 
that from TraXi; Hour. WAN is con- 
nected with want and wane, signifying 
in general a deficiency or a •losing 
color. 

Pallid rises upon pale^ and wa7i upon 
pallid: the absence of color in any 
degree, where color is a requisite qua- 
lity, constitutes paleness; hni pallidness 
is an excess oi paleness, and wa7i is an 
unusual degree of pallidness : paleness 
in the countenance may be temporary ; 
but pallidness and wan7iess are perma- 
nent; fear, or any sudden emotion, 
may produce paleness; but protracted 
sickness, hunger, and fatigue, bring on 
pallidness ; and, when these calamities 
arc combined and heightened by every 
aggravation, they may produce that 
which is peculiarly term d wanness* 
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Now morn, her lamp pale glimmeriDK on the sight. 
Scatter'd before her sun reluctant night. Falconer. 

Her spirits faint, 

Her chee{;s assume a pallid tint Addison. 

And with tliem comes a third with regal pomp. 

But faded splendixir wan. M ilton. 

TO PALPITATE, FLUTTER, PANT, 
'gasp. 

PALPITATE, in Latin palpitatus, 
from palpito, is a frequentative of the 
Greek TraWw to vibrate. FLUTTER 
is a frequentative of fly, signifying to 
fly backward and forward in an agitated 
manner. PANT, probably derived from 
pe?ity and the Latin pendo to hang in a 
state of suspense, so as not to be able 
to move backward or forward, as is the 
case with the breath when one pants. 
GASP is a variation of gapa, which is 
tlie ordinary accompaniment in the ac- 
tion of gasping. 

These terms agree in a particular 
manner, as they respect the irregular 
action of the heart or lungs : the two 
former are said of the heart ; and the 
two latter of the lungs or breath; to 
expresses that which is strong ; 
it is a strong beating of the blood 
against the vessels of the heart : to 
flutter expresses that which is rapid ; it 
is a violent and alternate motion of the 
blood backward and forward ; fear and 
suspense produce Qommo\\\y palpitation, 
hut joy and hope produce a Jlutteiing : 
panting is, with regard to the breatif, 
what palpitating is with regard to the 
heart ; panting is occasioned by the 
inflated state of the respiratory organs 
which renders this palpitating neces- 
sary : gasping diflers from the former, 
inasmuch as it denotes a direct stoppage 
of the breath ; a cessation of action in 
the respiratory organs. 

No plays have oftener filled the eyes with tears, 
and the breast witli palpitation, than those which are 
variegated with interluiles of mirth. Johnson. 

She springs alua, witli eletatod pride. 

Above the tunglitig mass of low desires, 

That bind ihe^uttering croaiL Thomson. 

All nature fades extinct, and she alone, 

Heard, felt, and seen, possesses every thought, 

Fills every sense, and pants in every vein Thomson. 

Had not the soul this outlet to the skies, 

1 n tills vast vessel of the universe. 

How should we gasp, as in an empty void 1 Yotjno. 

parable, allegory. 

Both these terms imply a veiled 
mode of speech, which serves more or 
less to conceal the main object of the 
discourse by presenting it under the 


appearance of something else, which 
accords with it in most of the particu- 
lars : the PARABLE, in .French para- 
bole, Greek TrapapoXtj from Trapa^aWM, 
signifying what is thrown out or set 
before one, in lieu of something which it 
resembles, is mostly employed for moral 
purposes ; the ALLEGORY iv. Figure) 
in describing historical events. The 
parable substitutes some other subject 
or agent, who is represented under a 
character that is suitable to the one 
referred to. In the allegory are intro 
duced strange and arbitrary persons ii. 
the place of the real personages, or 
imaginary characteristics, and circum- 
stances arc ascribed to real persons. 
The parable is principally employed in 
the sacred writings ; the allegory forms 
a grand feature in the productions of 
tho eastern nations. 

What is lliy fulsome mynblfi to me. 

My body is from all cliseasea freo ? Drtdin, 

Neither must we draw out our allegory too long, 
lest either we make ourselves obscuie or fall into 
afiectation which is childish. U. Jonson. 

PART, DIVISION, PORTION, SHARE. 

PART, in Latin pars, from the He- 
brew peresh to divide, is a term not only 
of more general use, but of more com- 
prehensive meaning than DIVISION 
(r. To divide) ; it is always employed 
for the thing divided, but division may 
be cither employed for the act of divid- 
ing, or the thing that is divided : but 
in all eases the word division has always 
a reference to some action, and the agent 
by whom it has been performed ; 
whereas part, which is perfectly ab- 
stract, has altogether lost this idea. 
We always speak of the part as opposed 
to the whole, but of the division as it 
has been made of the whole. A part is 
formed of itself by accident, or made by 
design ; a division is always tho effect 
of design : a part is indefinite as to its 
quantity or nature, it may be large or 
small, round or square, of any dimension, 
of any form, of any size, or of any cha- 
racter ; but a division is always regu- 
lated by some certain principles, it 
depends upon the circumstances of the 
divider and thing to be divided, A 
page, a line, or a word, is the part of 
any book; but the books, chapters, 
sections, and paragraphs, are the divi- 
sions of the book. Stones, wood, water, 
air, and the like, are parts of the world ; 
fire, air, earth, and water, are physical 
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divisions of the globe ; continents, seas, 
rivers, mountains, and the like, are 
geographical divisions^ under which are 
likewise included its political divisions 
into countries, kingdoms, &c. 

SJiall little hatighty ignorance proaonnee 
His works unwii^'e, uf which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind, Thomson. 

A division (in a discourse) should be natural and 
simple. Vlaik. 

A part may bo detached from the 
whole; a division is always conceived 
of in connexion with the whole : POR- 
TION, in Latin portio, is supposed to 
bo changed from partio, which comes 
from partior to distribute, and originally 
from peresh^ as the word part; and 
SHARE, in Saxon scyran to divide, 
German schsren to sheer, in all proba- 
bility from the Hebrew karah to break 
in pieces, arc particular species of divi- 
sions^ which are said of such matters as 
are assignable to imlividuals ; portion 
rcsspects individuals without any dis- 
tinction ; share respects individuals spe- 
cially referred to. The portion of hap- 
piness which falls to every man's lot is 
more etpial than is generally supposed ; 
the share which partners have in the 
profits of any undertaking depends upon 
the sum which each has contributed 
towards its completion. The portion 
is that which simply comes to any one; 
but the share is that w'hicli belongs to 
him by a certain right. According to 
the ancient customs of Normandy, the 
daughters could have no more tlian a 
tliiril part of the property for their share, 
whiiih was divided in equal portions be- 
tween them. 

The j.irs of n’roiis wine, Accst<?a’ gift. 

He set abroach, and tor tlio feast prepar'd, 

I n equal portions w ilh the ven’son shar'd, Drtdkn. 
'fhe moimrcb, on whom fertila Nile Wsstows 

All which that grateful eartii can bear. 

Deceives himself, if he suppose 

That more than this fulls to liiti share. Cowlkt. 

PART, PIECE, PATCH. 

PART (V. Part) in its strict sense 
is taken in connexion with the whole; 
PIECE, in French piece, in Hebrew' 
pas to diminish, signifying the thing in 
Its diminished form, that which is less 
than a whole, is the part detached from 
the whole ; and the PATCH, which 
is a variation of piece, is that piece 
which is distinguished from others. 

Things may be divided inioparts with- 
out any express separation ; but when 
divided inio pieces they are actually cut 
asunder. Hence we may speak of a 


loaf as divided into twelve parts when 
it is conceived only to be so ; and divided 
into tvieXse pieces, when it is really so. 
On this ground, we talk of the Jtarts of 
a country, but not of tho pieces ; and of 
di piece oi land, not txpart of land; so 
likewise letters are said to be tho com- 
ponent parts of a word, but the half or 
the quarter of any given letter is called 
n piece. The chapters, the pages, the 
lines, &c. are the various parts of a 
book; certain passages or quantities 
drawn from the hook are called pieces : 
the parts of matter may be inftnitely 
decomposed ; various bodies may bo 
formed out of so ductile a piece of 
matter as clay. The piece is that which 
may sometimes serve as a whole ; hut 
tho patch is that which is alway.s broken 
and disjointed, a something imperfect : 
many things may be formed out of a 
piece; but i\\Q patch only serves to fill 
up a chasm. 

[ uiulerstiiTul both theso sides to bo nut unly ro- 
tunis but parts of the froDt. on. 

’riu*so lesser rocks or great bulky stones, that lie 
scattered iu tho sea or u|)on tlio land, are they not 
mnuil'eNt fiugmcnts and pieces of tliese greater 
masses ? Uuhnkt. 

It hath been much feared by the groat critic 
Lipsius, lest some more impolitic hand hath seMoil 
many patches of base cloth into that rich web, us his 
own metaphor expresses it. Ski.dxn. 

TO PARTAKE, PARTICIPATE, SHARE. 

PARTAKE and PARTICIPATE, 
tho one English, and the other Latin, 
signify literally to take a part in a 
thing, and may be applied either in the 
sense of having a part in more than one 
object at tho same time, or to have a 
part with others in the same object. In 
the first sense partake is the more fa- 
miliar and ordinary expression, as a 
body may he said to partake of tho 
essence of a salt and an acid. * Par- 
ticipate is also used in the same sense, 
sometimes in poetry. 

Tlih ]>as!iiou may partake of tho nature of those 
which regard sclf pruservatioii. IIukkr. 

Our God, when hcav'ii and earth he did create, 

Form’d man, who should of both participate, 

Dxnham. 

In the sense of having a part with 
others in tho same object, to partake is 
a selfish action, to participate is either 
a selfish or benevolent action : we par 
take of that which pleases ourselves, 
we participate in that which pleases 
others, or in their pleasures. 

Portia, go in awhile. 

And by-and'by thy iKisom shall partake 

The secrets of ny heart. Shakspiakr. 
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Of fellowship I fineak. 

Such as I seek fit to participate all rational delights 
Whei-ein the brute cannot be human consort. 

Milton. 

To partake is the act of takin{» or 
^ettinj' a thing to one s-sclf ; to SHARE 
is the act of having a title to a share^ 
or being in the haliit of receiving a 
fshare : we may, therefore, partake of a 
tiling without sharing it, and share it 
without partaking. We partake of 
things mostly through the medium of 
the senses : whatever, therefore, we take 
a part in, whether gratuitously or 
casually, that wo may bo said to par- 
take of ; in this manner we partake of an 
entertainment without sharing it: on 
the other hand, we share things that 
promise to be of advantage or profit, and 
what we j/«are is what vve claim; in this 
mannOr wc share a sum of money which 
has been left to us in common with 
others. 

All else of nature's comnion gift partake. 

Unhappy Dido was alone awake. Dkyoen. 

Avoiding love, I hud not found despair, 

But sharH with suvu^e l)ea8ts tlio common air. 

Duvdkn. 

PARTICULAR, SINCD LAR, ODD, KC- 
CENTRIC, STRANGE. 

PARTICULAR, in French particu- 
Her., Latin particulans, from particula 
a particle, signifies belonging to a par- 
ticle or a very small part. SIN GUL All, 
in French singulier, Latin singu- 
laris from sing ulus every one, very 
probably comes from the Ilehrcw 
igelet, peculium, or private. ODD, 
in Swedish M(/r£without an equal, signifies 
literally unmatched (v. Odd). ECCEN- 
TRIC, fromeo; and centre, signifies out 
of the centre or direct lino. STRANGE, 
in French etrange, Latin extra, and 
Greek out of, signifies out of some 
other part, or not helongit^ to this 
part. 

All those terms are employed either 
as characteristics of persons or things. 
What is particular belongs to some 
small particle or point to which it is 
confined ; what is singular is single, or 
the only one of its kind ; what is odd is 
without an equal or anything with 
which it is fit to pair ; what is eccentric 
is not to be brought withio any rule or 
estimate, it deviates to the right and 
tlte left; what is strange is different 
from that which one is accustomed to 
see, it does not admit of comparison or 
assimilation. A person is particular as 


it respects himself; he is singular as it 
respects others ; he is particular in his 
habits or modes of action ; he is singular 
in that which is about him*; we may be 
particular or singular in our dress ; in 
the former case we study the minute 
points of our dress to please ourselves ; 
in the latter case we adopt a mode of 
dress that distinguishes us from all 
others. 

There is such a partiadavity for ever affected by 
grout beauties, that they arc encumbered wutb tlieir 
charms in all they say or do. Huohks. 

Singularity is only vicious, us it makes men net 
contrary to reason. Addison. 

One is odd, eccentric, and strange, 
more as it respects established modes, 
forms, and rules, than individual cir- 
cumstances : a person is odd when his 
actions or his words bear no resemblance 
to that of others; he is eccentric if he 
irregularly departs from the customary 
modes of proceeding ; he is strange 
when that whicli he does makes him 
new or unknown to those who are about 
him. Pai'ticularity and singularity 
arc not always taken in a bad sense ; 
oddness, eccentricity, and stratigeness 
are never taken in a good one. A per- 
son ought to be pat'ficulor in tho 
choice of his society, his amusements, 
his books, and the like ; he ought to be 
singular in virtue, when vice is unfor- 
tunately prevalent : but jm ticularity 
becomes ridiculous wben it reapecis 
trifles; and singularity becomes cul- 
pable wben it is not warranted by the 
most imperious necessity. As oddness, 
eccentricity, and strangeness, consist in 
the violation of good order, of the decen- 
cies of human life, or the more impor- 
tant points of moral duty, they can 
never be justifiable and are often un- 
pardonable. An odd man whom no one 
can associate with, and who likes to 
associate with no one, is an outcast by 
nature, and a burden to the society 
which is troubled with his presence. An 
eccentric character, who distinguishes 
himself by nothing but the breach of 
every established rule, is a being who 
deserves nothing but ridicule or the 
more serious treatment of censure or 
rebuke. A strange person, who makes 
himself a stranger among those to 
whom he is bound by the closest ties, is 
a being as unfortunate as he is worth- 
less. 

Even particularities were becominff in him, as he 
had a natural ease, that immediatmy adopted, and 
saved them from the air of affectation. 

1/>BD OBtOBV 
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8o proud. I am no Blare. 

So impuden. I own myself no knave. 

So vdd, my country’s ruin makes me grave. Pope. 

Th.it acute, though eccentric observer Rousseau, 
had perceived l\iat, to strike and interest t 'e publick. 
the marvellous must be produced. Burke. 

A strange proud return you may think I make 
you, madam, when I tell you it is not fiom every- 
body 1 would be thus obliged. SuoKLUfO. 

When applied to characterize inani- 
mate objects, they are mostly used in an 
indifferent, but sometimes in a bad 
sense: the term particular serves to 
define or specify, it is opposed to the 
{general or indefinite ; a particular day 
or hour, a particular case, a particular 
person, are expressions which confine 
one’s attention to one precise object in 
distinction from the rest ; singular^ like 
the word particular^ marks but one 
object, and that which is clearly pointed 
out in distinction from the rest ; but this 
term difters from the former, inasmuch 
as the particular is said only of that 
which one has arbitrarily made par- 
ticular^ but the singular is so from its 
own properties : thus a place is par- 
ticular when we fix upon it, and mark 
it out in any manner so that it may be 
known from others; a place is sin- 
gular if it have anything in itself which 
distinguishes it from others. Oddt in 
an indifferent sense, is opposed to even, 
and applied to objects in general ; an 
odd number, an odd person, an odd 
book, and the like : but it is also em- 
ployed in a bad sense, to mark objects 
which are totally dissimilar to others ; 
thus an odd idea, an odd conceit, an odd 
whim, an odd way, an odd place. Ec- 
centric is applied in its proper sense to 
mathematical lines or circles, which 
have not the same centre, and is never 
employed in an improper sense : strange, 
in its proper sense, marks that which is 
unknown or unusual, as a strange face, 
a strange figure, a strange place ; but 
in the moral application it is like the 
word oddy and conveys the unfavorable 
idea of that which is uncommon and not 
worth knowing ; a strange noise desig- 
nates not only that which has not been 
heard before, but that which it is not 
desirable to hear ; a strange place may 
signify not only that which we have 
been unaccustomed to see, but that 
which has also much in it that is objec- 
tionable. 

ArtislB who propose only the imitation of luch a 
particular person, without election of ideas, have 
been oileu reprouclicd for that ombsion. Dbvoek. 

So singular a madness 
Must have i cause as stratige as the effect. 

Dekuem. 


History is the great looking-glass, through which 
we may behold with aucostrul eyes, not only the vn- 
tious actions of past ages, andtiie ocUl accnlents tliut 
attend time, but also discern the different Juimours 
of men. Howell. 

Is it not strange that a rational man should wor- 
ship an ox ? South. 

PARTICULAR, INDIVIDUAL. 

PARTICULAR, v. Peculiar. IN- 
DIVIDUAL, in French individuel, 
Latin individuus, signifies that which 
cannot bo divided. 

Both these terms are employed to ex- 
press one object ; hut particular is miicli 
more specific than individual ; the par- 
ticular confines us to one object only of 
many ; but individual may be said of 
any one object among many. A parti- 
cular object cannot be misunderstood 
for any other, while it remains parti- 
cular; but the individual object can 
never be known from other individual 
objects, while it remains only /wrfiyiVii/a/. 
Particular is a term used in regard to 
itidividucdsy and is opposed to the ge- 
neral : individual is a term used in re- 
gard to collectives ; and is opposed to 
the whole or that which is divisiblo into 
parts. 

Those particular speeches which are commonly 
known by the name of rants, are blemishes in our 
Buglish tragedy. Addison. 

To rfve thco being. I lent 
Out of side to tnee, nearest my heart. 

Substantial life, to have thee by my side. 

Henceforth an individual solace dour. Milton. 

PATIENCE, ENDURANCE, RESIG- 
NATION. 

PATIENCE applies to any troubles 
or pains whatever, small or great ; RE- 
SIGNATION is employed only for 
those of great jnomont, in which our 
dearest interests are concerned : patience, 
when compared with resignatiotf, is 
somewhat negative; it consists in the 
abstaining from all complaint or indi- 
cation of what one suffers : but resig- 
nation consists in a positive sentiment 
of conformity to the existing circum- 
stances, be they what they may. There 
are perpetual occurrences which are apt 
to harass the temper, unless one re- 
gards them with patience ; the misfor- 
tunes of some men are of so calamitous 
a nature, that if they have not acquired 
the resignation of Christians, they must 
inevitamy sink under them. Patience 
applies only to the evils that actually 
hang over us ; but there is a resigm- 
tim connected with a firm trust in Pro- 

2 R 
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vidence which extends its views to fu- 
turity, and prepares us for the worst that 
may happen. 

Though the fluty of paHence and subjection, 
when; men sun'er wrongfully, might pobsibly be of 
801110 force ill those timon of ilarktieHS, yet motlern 
Christianity teaches that then only men are bound 
to sufler wlien they are not able to resist. South. 

My mother is in that dispirited state of retigna- 
tioH which is the ctfect of u long life, and the loss of 
w hat is dear to us. Pope. 

As patience lies in the manner and 
temper of suffering, and ENDUR- 
ANCE in the act, we may have en- 
durance and not patience : for we may 
have much to endure and consequently 
endurance : but if we do not endure it 
with an easy mind and without the dis- 
turbance of our looks and words, we 
have not patience : on the other hand 
wo rAay have patience but not endur- 
ance : for our patience may be exer- 
cised by momentary trilles, which are 
not sudicicntly great or lasting to con- 
stitute endurance. 

There was never yet philosopher 

That could endure the tooth-ache patiently. 

SlIAKSVEARE. 

PATIENT, PASSIVE, SUBMISSIVE. 

PATIENT, from the Latin patiens, 
signifies literally suffering, and is ap- 
plied to things in general, hut especially 
to what is painful. PASSIVE, from 
the Latin passivus or passus, signifying 
literally suffered or acted upon, applies 
to those matters in which persons have 
to act ; he is patient who bears what be 
has to suffer without any expression of 
complaint ; he is passive who abstains 
altogether from acting when he might 
act. 

Patient of thirst and toil. 

Son of the desert, even the camel feels 
Siioot through his wither’d heart the fiery blast. 

£ Thomson. 

Some men have conceited that the soul has no 
knowledge or notion but wrhat is in a vastive wray 
impressed or delineated upon her from the objects of 
sense. More. 

Patience is a virtue springing from 
principle; passiveness ifi always in- 
voluntary and may be supposed to arise 
from wan of spirit. 

All 1 could end in w ith any satisfaction was pa- 
fi>Nce and abstinence; and although 1 easily re- 
solved of the last, yet the first was hard to be found 
in the circumstances of my business as well as of my 
health. Temple. 

1 know that we axe supposed a dull sluggish race, 
rendered pauiee by finding onr situation tolerable. 

Burke. 

Patience is therefore applicable to 
consuDUd ageuUf only; passiveness is 


applicable to inanimate objects which do 
not act at all, or at least not adversely. 

For high above the ground 
Their march was ; and the passive air upbore 
Their nimble tread. Milton. 

Passive and SUBMISSIVE both 
refer to the will of others ; but passive 
signifies simply not resisting ; submis- 
sive signifies positively conforming to 
the will of another. 

Not those alone, who passive own her laws, 

But who, weak rebels, more advance her cause. 

Pope 

He, in delight 

Both of her beauty and submissive charms. 

Smil’d with superior love. Milton. 

PEACE, QUIET, CALM, TRANQUIT,- 
LITY. 

PEACE, in Latin pax, may either 
come from pactioan agreement or com- 
pact which produces peace, or it may 
be connected with pausa, and the Greek 
rravm to cease. QUIET, v. Easy. 
CAlM,v.Calm. TRANQUILLITY, 
in Latin tranquillitas, from tranquillus, 
that is, trans, the intensive syllable, 
and quillus or quietus, signifying alto- 
gether or exceedingly quiet. 

Peace is a term of more general ap- 
plication, and more comprehensive 
meaning than the others; it respects 
either communities or individuals ; but 
quiet respects only individuals or small 
communities. Nations are said to have 
peace, but not quiet; persons or fami- 
lies may have both peace and quiet. 
Peace implies an exemption from public 
or private broils ; quiet implies a free- 
dom from noise or interruption. Every 
well-disposed family strives to be at 
peace with its neighbours, and every 
affectionate family will naturally act in 
such a manner as to promote peace 
among all its members : the quiet of a 
neighbourhood is one of its first recom- 
mendations as a place of residence. 

A false person ought to be looked upon as a public 
enemy, and a disturber of the peace of mankind. 

^UTlf. 

A paltry tale-bearer will discompose the quiet of 
a whole family. SuutB. 

Peace and quiet, in regard to indivi- 
duals, have likewise a reference to the 
internal state of the mind ; but the for- 
mer expresses the permanent condition 
of the mind, the latter its transitory con- 
dition. Serious matters only can dis- 
turb our petKC ; trivial matters may dis- 
turb our quiet : a good roan enjoys the 
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peace of a good conscience ; but he may 
have unavoidable cares and anxieties 
winch disturb his quiet. There can be 
no peace where a man's passions are 
perpetually engaged in a contiict with 
each other ; there can be no quiet where 
a man is embarrassed in his pecuniary 
ufiTairs. 

Kuligion directs us rather to secure inward peace 
than oulwar<l ease, to be mure careful to avoid ever- 
lasting turments than light afllictiuus. Tilt.otson. 

Indulgent quiet; power serene, 

Motlier of peace, and joy, and love. Huohes. 

Calm is a species of quiet, which 
respects objects in the natural or 
the moral world ; it indicates the ab- 
sence of violent motion as well as 
violent noise; it is that state which 
more immediately succeeds a state of 
agitation. As storms at sea are fre- 
quently preceded as well as succeeded 
by a dead calm, so political storms have 
likewise their calms ^hich are their 
attendants, if not their precursors. 
Tranquillity, on the other hand, is 
taken more absolutely : it expresses the 
situation as it exists in the present mo- 
ment, independently of what goes 
before or after ; it is sometimes appli- 
cable to society, sometimes to natural 
objects, and sometimes to the mind. 
The tranquillity of the state cannot be 
preserved unless the authority of the 
migistrates be upheld; the tranquil^ 
lify of the air and of all the surrounding 
objects is one thing which gives the 
country its peculiar charms ; the /ran- 
auillity of the mind in the season of 
devotion contributes essentially to pro- 
duce a suitable degree of religious 
fervor. 

Cheerfulness banishes all anxious eare and dis- 
content, soothes and composes the passions, and 
keeps the soul in a perpetual calm. Addxson. 

By a patient acquiescence under painful event! 
for the present, we shall be sure to contract a tran- 
qaiUHy of temper. Cumbkri.am». 

As epithets, these terms bear the 
same relation to each other ; people are 
peaceadle as they are disposed to pro- 
mote peace in society at large, or in 
their private relations ; they are quiet, 
inasmuch as they abstain from every 
loud expression, or are exempt from 
any commotion in themselves : they are 
calm, inasmuch as they are exempt 
from the comn$otion which at any given 
moment rages around them ; they are 
tranquil, inasmuch as they enjoy an 
entire exemption from everything which 
can discom^se. A town is peaceable 
as respects the disposition of the inhabit- 


ants ; it is quiet as respects its external 
circumstances, or freedom from bustle 
and noise : an evening is calm when the 
air is lulled into a particular stillness, 
which is not interrupted by any loud 
sounds : a scene is tranquil which com- 
bines everything calculated to soothe 
the spirits to rest. 

Having awed them into very peaceable dispotl- 
tiouB, and settled his colony In a very growing con- 
dition, he returned home for the benefit of his 
health. Burkk. 

Reputation, beauty, grandeur, nny royalty itself, 
wouUl have been gladly exchanged by the j^s- 
sessors fur that more quiet and humble station which 
yon enjoy. Blair. 

Instead of resorting to Jews, computing the value 
of his father's life, and raising great sums by an- 
ticipation, methods which are letter siiiled to the 
calm unenterprising dissipation of the present age, 
Henry Clifford turned outlaw. Whitaker. 

I had been happ> 

So I had nothing known. Oh now fur ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind I Farewell content. 

Shaksfearb. 


PKACEABLE, PEACEFUL, PACIFIC. 

PEACEABLE is used in the proper 
sense of the word peace, as it expresses 
an exemption from strife or contest {v. 
Peace) ; but PEACEFUL is used in 
its improper sense, as it expresses an 
exemption from agitation or commotion. 
Persons or things are peaceable ; things, 
particularly in the higher style, are 
peaceful: a family is designated as 
peaceable in regard to its inhabitants : 
a house is designated as a peaceful 
abode, as it is remote from the Bustle 
and hurry of a multitude. PACIFIC 
signifies either peace, or disposed 

to make peace, and is applied mostly to 
what we do to others. We arc peaceable 
when we do not engage in quarrels of 
our own ; we are pacific if wo wish to 
keep peace, or make peace, between 
others. Hence the term peaceable is 
mostly employed for individual or phvate 
concerns, and pacific most properly for 
national concerns : subjects ought to be 
peaceable, and monarchs pacific* 

I know that peaceable disposition already givvs 
me a very 111 fiPTre here (at Rutisbun). • 

Laoy W. Montaodr. 

Still as the peaceful walks of ancient night. 

Silent os are the lamps that burn in tombs. 

Shaksprare. 

The tragical and untimely death of the French 
monarch put an end to all pacifie measures with re- 
gard to S^tland. Robertson. 

PECULIAR, APPROPRIATE, PARTI- 
CULAR. 

PECULIAR, in Latin pecvJiaris, 
from pecus cattle, in which property 
2r2 
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consisted, is said of that which belongs 
to persons or things; APPROPRI- 
ATE, ^sipifying appropriated {v. To 
ascribe), is said of that which belongs 
to things only : the faculty of speech is 
peculiar to man, in distinction from all 
other animals ; an address may be ap- 
propriate to the circumstances of tno 
individual. Peculiar and PARTICU- 
LAR (V. Particular) are both employed 
to distinguish objects ; but the former 
distinguishes the object by showing its 
connexion with, or alliance to, others; 
particular distinguishes it by a refer- 
ence to some acknowledged circum- 
stance ; hence we may say that a person 
enjoys peculiar privileges or particular 
privileges ; in this case peculiar signifies 
such as are confined to him, and en- 
joyed by none else ; particular signifies 
such as arc distinguished in degree and 
quality from others of the kind. 

Great father Bacchus, to my song repair, 

For clust’ring grapes aro thy peculiar care. Dryden. 

Mo<iosty and diffidence, gentleness and meekness, 
were looked upon as the appropriate virtues of the 
sex. Johnson. 

When we trust to the picture that objects draw of 
themselves on the min<l, we deceive ourselves, with- 
out accurate and particular observation ; it is but 
ill-drawn at first, the outlines aro soon blurred, the 
colours every day grow fainter. Gjiat. 

TO PEEL, PARE. 

FEEL, from the Latin pellis a skin, 
is the same as to skin or to take off the 
skin: to PARE, from the Latin paro 
to trim or make in order, signifies to 
smooth. The former of these terms 
denotes a natural, the latter an artificial 
process : the former excludes the idea 
of a forcible separation ; the latter in- 
cludes the idea of separation by means 
of a knife or sharp instrument : potatoes 
and apples are peeled after they are 
boiled ; they are pared before they are 
boiled ; an orange and a walnut are al- 
ways peeled but not pared ; a cucumber 
must be pared and not peeled : in like 
manner the skin may sometimes be 
peeled from the flesh, and me nails are 
pared, 

PELLUCID, TRANSPARENT. 

PELLUCID, in Latin pellucidus 
changed from perlucidus, signifies very 
shining, TRANSPARENT, in Latin 
transparem, from trans through or 
yond, and pareo to appear, signifies that 
which admits light through it. Pellucid 
is said of that which is pervious to the 


light, or of that into which the eye can pe- 
netrate ; transparent is said of that which 
is throughout bright : a stream is pel* 
lucid ; it admits of the light so as to 
reflect objects, but it is not transparent 
for the eye. 

TO PENETRATE, PIERCE, PER- 
FORATE, BORE. 

To PENETRATE, (t?. Discernment) 
is simply to make an entrance into any 
substance; to PIERCE, in French 
percer, Chaldee perek to break or rend, 
is to go still deeper: to PERFORATE, 
from the Latin per through, and fot'is 
a door, signifies to make a door througli, 
and to BORE, in Saxon horian, pro- 
bably changed irom /ore or joris a door, 
signifying to make a door or passage, 
are to go through, or at all events to, 
make a considerable hollow. To pene~ 
trate is a naturaf and gradual process ; 
in this manner rust penetrates iron, 
water penetrates wood; to pierce is a 
violent, and commonly artificial, process ; 
thus an arrow or a bullet through 

wood. The iiislrument by which the 
act of penetration is performed is in no 
case defined ; but that piercing com- 
monly proceeds by some pointed instru- 
ment : we may penetrate the earth by 
means of a spade, a plough, a knife, or 
various other instruments ; but one 
pierces the flesh by means of a needle, 
or one pierces the ground or a wall by 
means of a pick-axe. 

For if when dead we are but dual or clay. 

Why Uiiok of what posterity shall say ? 

Their praise or censure cannot us concern. 

Nor ever penetrate the silent urn. Jbktvs. 

Subtle as lightning, bright, and quick and fierce. 

Gold througn doors and walls did pierce. Cowt.bv. 

To perforate and bore are modes of 
piercing that vary in the circumstances 
of the action, and the objects acted upon : 
to pierce, in its peculiar use, is a sudden 
action by which a hollow is produced in 
any substance; but to perforate and 
bore are commonly the efmet of mecha- 
nical art. The body of an animal is 
pierced by a dart ; but cannon is made 
by perforating or boring the iron: 
cjhannels are formed under ground "by 
perforating the earth ; holes are made 
in the ear by perforation; holes are 
made in the leather, or in the wood, by 
boring; these two last words do nut 
differ in sense, but in application ; the 
latter being a term of vulgar use, though 
sometimes used in poetry. 
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Descending like a torrent, it bore directly against 
Ihe middle of the mountiiiu, and they pretend per- 
fbrated it from side to side : tliis, however, I doubt ; 
but certain it is that it pierced to a great depth. 

DBYOONK. 

But Capys, and the graver sort, thought At, 

The Greeks' suspected preseqt to commit 
To seas or ilumes, at least to searcli or ft'/re 
The sides, and what that space contains t* explore. 

Dknham. 

To penetrate and pierce are likewise 
employed in an improper sense ; to per- 
forate and bore are employed only in 
the proper sense. The two first bear 
the same relation to each other as in the 
former case : penetrate is, however, only 
employed as the act of persons ; pierce 
is used in regard to things. There is a 
power in the mind to penetrate the 
looks and actions, so as justly to inter- 
pret their meaning ; the eye of the Al- 
mighty is said to pierce the thickest veil 
of darknoss. Affairs are sometimes 
involved in such mystery, that the 
most enlightened is unable to penetrate 
either the end or the beginning ; the 
shrieks of distress are sometimes so 
loud as to seem to pierce the ear. 

Inveterate halnts choke the unfruitful heart, 

Tiieir fibres penetrate its tenderest part. Cowpkb. 

These metaphysic rights entering into common life^ 
like rays of light uhich pierce iutuu dense medium, 
are by tiie laws uf nature refracted ftx)m their straight 
line. Bobkx. 

PENETRATION, ACUTENESS, SA- 
GACITY. 

As characteristics of mind, these 
terms have much more in them in 
which they differ than in what they 
agree : PENETRATION is a necessary 
property of mind ; it exists to a greater 
or less degree in every rational being 
that has the due exercise of its rational 
powers : ACUTENESS is an accidental 
property that belongs to the mind only, 
under certain circumstances. As pe- 
netration (v. Discernment) denotes the 
process of entering into substances phy- 
sically or morally, so acuteness, which is 
the same as sharpness, denotes the 
fitness of the thing that performs this 
process: and as the mind is in both 
cases the thing that is spoken of, the 
terms penetration and acuteness are in 
this particular closely allied. It is clear, 
however, that the mind may have pe- 
netration without having acuteness, 
although one cannot have acuteness 
without penetration. If by penetration 
we are commonly enabled to get at the 
truth which lies concealed, by acuteness 
we succeed in piercing the veil that 


hides it from our view ; the former is, 
therefore, an ordinary, and the latter an 
extraordinary gift. • 

He oaw the Btroug and the feeble of a qxiestion 
with much peneiredion, Cumbehlanu. 

Their affaira lay in a narrower oompasa, their li- 
braries were indiiferently furuiahed. and pIiiloHophical 
reaearchea were carried on with much leas industry 
and acuteness of peuetratiou. Cuwpeh. 

SAGACITY, in Latin sagacitas from 
sagio to perceive quickly, comes in all 
probability from the Persian sag a dog, 
whence the term has been peculiarly 
applied to dogs, and from thence ex- 
tended to all brutes which discover an 
intuitive wisdom, and also to children, 
or uneducated persons, in whom there 
is more penetration than may be ex- 
pected from the narrow compass pj’ their 
knowledge; hence, properly speaking, 
sagacity is natural or uncultivated 
acutene,^s. 

Activity to seize, not sagacity to discern, is the 
ruquiaite which youth value. Bi.« ra. 

PEOPLE, NATION. 

PEOPLE is in Latin populus, which 
is connected with the Greek Xaog people, 
v\tj9vc a multitude, and ttoXvq many. 
Hence the simple idea of numbers is 
expressed by the word people : hut the 
term NATION, from natus, marks the 
connexion of numbers by birth ; petrple 
is, therefore, the generic, and nation 
the specific term. A nation is a people 
connected by birth ; there cannot, there- 
fore, strictly speaking, be a nation 
without a people : but there may he a 
people where there is not a nation. 
The J ews, when considered as an as- 
semblage, under the special direction 
of the Almighty, are termed the people 
of God ; but when considered in regard 
to their common origin, they are deno- 
minated the Jewish nation. The Ame- 
ricans, when spoken of in relation to 
Britain, are a distinct people, because 
they have each a distinct government ; 
but they arc ^ot a distinct nation, be- 
cause they have a common descent. 
On this ground the Romans are not 
called the Roman nation, because their 
origin was so various, but the Roman 
people, that is an assemblage, living 
unaer one form of government. 

It ia Ido flagrant a demouNtration bow rnucli vice 
ia the darling of any pettple, when many amongat 
them are preferred fur thoae practicea for which in 
other placea they can scarce be pardoned. South. 

When we read the historv of nations, what do we 
read but the crimes and fullies ofneu ? IhiAiB. 
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In a still closer application, people is 
taken for a part of the state, namely, 
that part of a state which consists of a 
multitude, in distinction from its go- 
vernment; whence arises a distinction 
in the use of tlie terms; for we may 
speak of the British people-^ the French 
or the Dutch people, when we wish 
merely to talk of the mass, but we speak 
of the British nation, the French nation, 
and the Dutch nation, when public 
measures are in question, which emanate 
from the government, or the whole 
people. The English people have ever 
been remarkable for their attachment 
to liberty: the abolition of the slave 
trade is one of the most glorious acts of 
public justice, which was ever performed 
uy the British nation. Upon the same 
ground republican slates are distin- 
guished by the name of people: but 
kingdoms arc commonly spoken of in 
history as nations. Hence we say the 
Spartan people, the Athenian people, 
the people of Genoa, the pe(yple of 
Venice ; but the nations of Europe, the 
African nations, the English, French, 
German, and Italian nations. 

You speak o* the people 

As if you wore u gul to punish, not 

A man of thuir inUrmity. Shaksfrare. 

It was tho rosululion of the present ministry to 
put an 011(1 to it (the war), as it had involved tho 
nation iii debt almost to bankruptcy. Goldsmith. 

PEOPLE, POPULACE, MOB, 
MOBILITY. 

PEOPLE and POPULACE are 
evidently changes of the same word to 
express a number. Tho signification 
of these terms is that of a number ga- 
thered together. People is said of any 
body supposed to be assembled, as well 
as replly assembled ; populace is said of 
a body only, when actually assembled. 
The voice or the people is sometimes too 
loud to be disregarded; the populace 
in England are fond of dragging their 
favourites in carriages. 

The people like a headlong torrent ko. 

And every dum they break or overflow. 

SHAESriABE. 

The pliant povulace. 

Those dupes of notelty, will bend before us. 

Mallxt. 

MOB and MOBILITY are from the 
Latin mobilis, signifying moveableness, 
which is the characteristic of the multi- 
tude: hence Virgil’s mobile vulgus. 
These terms, therefore, designate not 
cfkly what is low, but tumultuous. A 


mob is at all times an object of terror : 
the mobility, whether high or low, are a 
fluttering order that mostly run from 
bad to worse. 

JBy tho BonselesB and insiguifleant clink of mis* 
applied words, sumo restless demagogues hud iii' 
fluinod the mind of tlie sottish mubtle to a strange, 
unaccountable abhoneiicu of the best of men. 

South 

PEOPLE, PERSONS, FOLKS. 

The term PEOPLE has alrea^ been 
considered in two acceptations {v. People, 
Nation ; People, Populace), under the 
general idea of an assembly ; but in the 
present case it is employed to express a 
small number of individuals : the word 
people, however, is always considered 
as one undivided body, and the word 
PERSON may be distinctly used either 
in tho singular or plural ; as we cannot 
say one, two, three, or four people: but 
we may say one,' two, three, or {out per- 
sons : yet on the other hand, we may 
indifferently say, such people or persons ; 
many people or persons; some people 
or persons, and the like. 

With regard to the use of these terms, 
which is altogether colloquial, people is 
employed in general propositions ; and 
persons in those which are specific or 
referring directly to some particular in 
dividuals : people are generally of that 
opinion ; some people think so ; some 
people attended : there were but few 
persons present at the entertainment; 
the whole company consisted of six 
persons. 

As the term people is employed to 
designate the promiscuous multitude, it 
has acquired a certain meanness of ac- 
ceptation which makes it less suitable 
than the word persons, when people of 
respectability are referred to : were I to 
say, of any individuals, 1 do not know 
who the people are, it would not be so 
respectful as to say, I do not know whr 
those persons are : in like manner one 
says, from people of that stamp, better 
is not to be expected ; persons of their 
appearance do not frequent such places. 

FOLKS, through the medium of the 
northern languages, is connected with 
the Latin vulgus, the common people: it 
is not unusual to say ^ood^people, or good 
folks ; and in speaking jocularly to one’s 
friends, the latter term is likewise ad- 
missiblb : but in the serious style it is 
never employed except in a disrespectful 
manner: such/o//r« (speaking of game- 
sters) are often put to sorry shifts. 
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Poiformance is even the duller for 

His act ; and, but in the plainer nud simple 

Rind of Uie people, the deed is quite out of 

Use. Shakspeare. 

You ntay observe many honest, inoflensive personi 
strangely run down by an ugly word. ^>uu'ru. 

1 paid some ooropliments to great folks, >Kho like 
to be compUmeniea. Uerhimo. 

TO PERCEIVE, DISCERN, DISTIN- 
GUISH. 

To PERCEIVE, in Latin percipio, 
or per and capiOf signifying to take hold 
of thoroughly, is a positive, to DIS- 
CERN (v. Discernment) a relative, 
action : we perceive things by them- 
selves ; we discern them amidst many 
others ; we perceive that which is ob- 
vious ; we discern that which is remote, 
or which requires much attention to get 
an idea of it. We perceive by a person's 
looks and words whtft he intends; we 
discern the drift of his actions. We may 
fterceive sensible or spiritual objects; 
wo commonly discern only that which is 
spiritual: we perceive light, darkness, 
colours, or the truth or falsehood of any 
thing ; we discern characters, motives, 
the tendency and consequences of ac- 
tions, &c. it is the act of a child to 
perceive according to the quickness of 
its senses ; it is the act of a man to dis- 
cerfi according to the measure of his 
knowledge and understanding. 

A nd lastly, turning inwardly her eyes. 

Perceives how all her own ideas rise. Jeivtns. 

lie was not only of a Tery keen courage in the 
exposing of his person, but an excellent discerner 
and pursuer of advantage upon the enemy. 

Cl^AaENDON. 

To discern and DISTINGUISH (v. 
Difference) approach the nearest in 
sense to each other; but the former 
signifies to see only one thing, the latter 
to see two or more in quick succession 
so as to compare them. We discern 
what lie in things; w© distinguish 
things according to their outward marks; 
we discern tilings in order to under- 
stand their essences ; we distinguish in 
order not to confound them together. 
Experienced and discreet people may 
discern the signs of the times ; it is just 
to distinguish between an action done 
from in^vertence, and that which is 
done fVom design. The conduct of 
people is sometimes so veiled by art, 
that it is not easy to discern their object: 
it is necessary to distinguish between 
practice and profession. 


One who is actuated by party suirit, is almost un- 
der an incapacity of discerning either real blemisbcs 
or beauties, Addison. 

Mr. Boyle observes, that though the mole be not 
totally blind (as is generally thought), she has nut 
sight enough to distinguish objects. Addison. 

PERCEPTION, IDEA, CONCEPTION, 
NOTION. 

PERCEPTION expresses either the 
act of perceiving (v. To perceive), or 
the impression produced by that act ; 
in this latter sense it is analogous to an 
IDEA (V, Idea). The impression of an 
object that is present to us is termed a 
perception ; the revival of that impres- 
sion, when the object is removed, is an 
idea, A combination of ideas by which 
any image is presented to the mind is a 
CONCEPTION iv. To comprehend) ; 
the association of two or more ideas, so 
as to constitute a decision, is a NOTION 
(r. Opinion), Perceptions are clear or 
confused, according to the state of the 
sensible organs, and the perceptive fa- 
culty ; ideas are faint or vivid, vague or 
distinct, according to the nature of the 
perception; cmceptions are gross or 
refined, according to the number and 
extent of one's itfecw ; notions are true 
or false, correct or incorrect, according 
to the extent of one’s knowledge. The 
perception which we have of remote 
objects is sometimes so indistinct as to 
leave hardly any traces of the image on 
the mind ; we have in that case a per- 
ception, hut not an idea : if we read the 
description of any object, we may have 
an idea of it ; but we need not have any 
immediate perception : tli© idea in this 
case being complex, and formed of many 
images of which we have already had a 
perception. 

If we present objects to our minds, 
according to different images *which 
have already been impressed, we are 
said to have a conc^tion of them : in 
this case, however, it is not necessary 
for the objects really to exist ; they may 
be the offspring of tho mind's operation 
within itself: but with regard to notions 
it is different, for they are formed re- 
specting objects that do really exist, 
although perhaps the properties or cir- 
cumstances which we assign to them 
are not real. If I look at the moon, I 
have a perception of it ; if it disappear 
from my signt, and the impression re- 
mains, I have an idea of it ; if an object, 
differing in shape and colour from that 
or anything else which I may have seen. 
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present itself to my mind, it is a con- 
ception ; if of this moon 1 conceive that 
it is no^bigger than what it appears to 
my eye, this is a notion, which, in the 
present instance, assigns an unreal pro- 
perty to a real object. 

What can the fondest mother wish for more, 

Ev'n fur her darling son, than solid sense, 
Ferceptiom clear, and flowing eloquence. Wynne. 

Imagination selects ideas flrom the treasures of re- 
membrance. Johnson. 

It in not a head that is filled with extravagant 
nmcpptiong. wliich is capable of furuisliiiig the world 
with diversiuas of Ibis nature (from humour). 

AnnittoN. 

Those notions which are to be collected by reusoti, 
in opposition to the senses, will soldora stand forward 
in the mind, l>ut he treasured in the remoter reiiosi- 
tories of the memory. Johnson. 

1*0 PKRISII, DIE, DECAY. 

To PERISH, in French perir, in 
Latin pereo, compounded of per and eo, 
signifying to go thoroughly away, ex- 
presses more than to DIE {v. To die), 
and is applicable to many objects ; for 
the latter is properly applied only to 
express the extinction of animal life, 
and figuratively to express the extinction 
of life or spirit in vegetables, or other 
bodies ; but the former is applied to ex- 
press the dissolution of substances, so 
that they lose their existence as aggre- 
gate bodies. What perishes, therefore, 
(loes not always die, although whatever 
dies, by that very act perishes to a cer- 
tain extent. Hence we say that wood 
perishes although it does not die; people 
are said either to perish or die : but as 
the term perish expresses even more 
than dying, it is possible for the same 
thing to die and not perish; thus a 
plant may be said to die when it loses 
its vegetative power; but it is said to 
perish its substance crumbles into 
dust. 

To perish expresses the end ; to DE- 
CAY (V. To decay) the process by which 
this end is brought about : a thing niay 
he long \x\decaying,\i\x.i when \i perishes 
it ceases at once to act or to exist: 
things may, therefore, perish without 
decaying; they may likewise decay 
without perishing. Things which are 
altogether new, and have experienced 
no kind of decay, may perish by means 
of water, fire, lightning, and the like: 
on the other hand, wood, irSn, and other 
substances may begin to decay, but may 
bo saved from immediately perishing 
by the application of preventives. 


PERSUADE. 

Beauty and youtli about io perish, finds 
Such noble pity iu brave Englisli minds. Wallen. 
The steel, who to the yoke was bred to bow, 
(Studious of tillage and the crook'ed plough). 

Falls down and diet, Dutden. 

The MuVs dark cottage, batter’d and decay'd. 

Lets in new light through chiuks that time has made. 

Wallen. 

TO PERPETRATE, COMMIT, 

The idea of doing something wrong 
is common to these terms; but PER- 
PETRATE, from the Latin perpetro, 
compounded of pei' and petro, in Greek 
rrparTta, signifying thoroughly to com- 
pass or bring about, is a much more 
determined proceeding than that of 
COMMITTING. One may commit 
olfences of various degrees and magni- 
tude ; but one perpetrates crimes only, 
and those of the more heinous kind. 
A lawless banditti, who spend their, 
lives in the perpetration of the most 
horrid crimes, are*' not to be restrained 
by the ordinary course of justice; he 
who commits any offence against the 
good order of society exposes himself 
to the censure of others, who may be his 
inferiors in certain respects. 

Then shows the forest which, in after times. 

Fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 

A refuge made. Drydrk. 

The miscarriages of the great designs of princes 
are of little use to the bulk of mankind, who seem 
very little interested in admonitions against errois 
which they cannot commit, Johnson. 

TO PERSUADE, ENTICE, PREVAIL 
UPON. 

PERSUADE (v. Conviction) and 
ENTICE (v. To allure) are employed 
to express different means to the same 
end ; namely, that of drawing any one 
to a thing : one persuades a person by 
means of words ; one entices him either 
by words or actions ; one may persuade 
either to a good or bad thing ; but one 
entices commonly to that which is bad ; 
one uses arguments to persuade, and 
arts to entice. 

Persuade and entice comprehend 
either the means or the end or both : 
PREVAIL UPON comprehends no 
more than the end : we may persuade 
vi\i\io\iX prerailing upon, and we may 
prevail upon ytiihowi persuading. Many 
will turn a deaf ear to all our persua- 
sions, and will not be prevailed upon, 
although .* on the other haiid, 

we may be prevailed upon by the force 
of remonstrance, authority, and the like ; 
and in this case we are prevailed upon 
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without being persuaded. We should 
never persume another to do that which 
we are not willing «;o do ourselves ; ci*e- 
dulous or good-natured people are easily 
prevailed upon to do things which tend 
to their own injury. 

I beseech you let me have so much credit with 
you ra to persuade you to communicate any doubt 
or scruple wliich occurs to you, bcfure you suffer 
them to make too deep an impression upuu you. 

Glahendoit. 

If (gaming does an aged sire enhce, 

Tlien my young master swifliy learns the vice. 

Drtdbk. 

llerotl hearing of Agrippa's arrival in Upper Asia, 
went thither to liim and j^etailed with him to accept 
uu invitation. Phxdeaux. 

PICTURE, PRINT, ENGRAVING. 

PICTURE iv. To paint) is any like- 
ness taken by the hand of the artist : 
the PRINT is the copy of the painting 
in a printed state; and the EN- 
GRAVING is that which is produced 
by an engraver : every engraving is a 
print; but every print is not an en- 
graving ; for the picture may be printed 
olf from something beside an engravings 
as ill the case of wood-cuts. The term 
picture is sometimes used for any re- 
presentation of a likeness, without regard 
to the mode by wliich it is formed : in 
this case it is employed mostly for the 
representations of the common kind that 
are found in books ; but print and en- 
gi aving are said of the higher specimens 
of the art. On certain occasions the 
word engraving is most appropriate, as 
to take an engraving of a particular ob- 
ject ; on other occasions the word prints 
as a handsome prints or a large print. 

The pictures plac'd for ornameni and use, 

Tlie twelve good rules, the royal game of goose. 

Goldsmith. 

Tim, with surprise and pleasure staring, 

Run to the glass, and then comparing 
His own sweet figure with the print, 

DistinguishM every feature in’t. Swift, 

Since the public has of late begun to express a 
relish for engravings, drawings, copyings, nnd for the 
original paintings of the chief Italian school, 1 doubt 
not that in very few years wo shall make an otjual 
progress in this other science. SHArrsauBY, 


PILLAR, COLUMN. 

PILLAR, from pikt signifies that 
which is piled up. COLUMN, which 
comes immediately from the Latin co- 
lumnos is of Celtic origin, being in the 
Welsh coluVt and the Irish colls which 
signifies a stem or stalk. Though very 
different in their original meaning, they 
*are both applied to the same object, 
namely, to whatever is artificially set 


up in wood, stone, or other hard mate- 
rial ; but the word pillar having come 
first into use, is the most general in its 
application to any structure, whether 
rude or otherwise ; the terra columns on 
the other hand, is applied to whatever 
is ornamental, as the Grecian order of 
columns. 

Pillars, which we may likewise call columnes, for 
the wonl among artificers is almost naturalized, I 
could distinguish into simple and compound. 

WoTTON. 

So in poetry, where simply a support 
is spoken of, the term pillar may b»‘ 
used. 

The palace built by Picus vast and proud, 

Supi^rtod by an hundred pi7/arf stood. Drypew. 

But where grandeur or embcllislimciit 

is to be expressed, the term column, 

• 

Whato’or adorns 

The nrinccly dome, the column, and the arch. 

The breathing marbles, and the sculptur'd gohl. 

Beyond the uruiid imsseosor’s narrow claim 

His tuneful breast ecO^^ys. Akknside, 

Both terms are applied to other ob- 
jects having a similarity either of form 
or use. Wliatever is set up in the form 
of a pillar is so denominated ; as stone 
pillars in cross ways, or over graves, 
and the like. 

In the court of a mosaue there stands a pillar, on 
which is marked the NiVs increase. Rullin. 

Whatever is drawn out in the form 
of a columns be the material what it 
may of which it is composed, it is 
denominated a column ; as a column of 
water, smoke, &c. ; a column of men, 
a column of a page. 

I see a column of slow rising smoke 
Overtop the loRy wood, that skirts the wild. 

COWPEB. 

Pillar is frequently employed in a 
moral application, and in that case it 
always implies a support. 

Withdraw religion, and you shake all the pillars 
of society. Blair. 

PITEOUS, DOLEFUL, WOEFUL, 
RUEFUL. 

PITEOUS signifies moving (v. 
Pity), DOLEFUL, or full of doks in 
Latin dolor pain, signifies* indicative of 
much pain. WOEFUL, or fUll of 
signifies likewise indicative of ti^oe, which 
from the German weh implies pain. 
RUEFUL, or full of rue^ from the Ger- 
man reuen to repenc, signifies indicative 
of much sorrow. 

The close alliance in sense of these 
words one to another is obvious firom 
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the above explanation ; piteous is ap- 
plicable to one’s external expression of 
bodily *or mental pain; a child makes 
piteous lamentations when it suiters 
for hunger, or has lost its way ; doleful 
applies to those sounds which convey 
the idea of pain ; there is something 
doleful in the tolling of a funeral bell 
or in the sound of a muffled drum: 
woeful applies to the circumstances and 
situations of men ; a scene is wo^ul in 
which we witness a large family of 
young children suffering under the 
complicated horrors of sickness and 
want; rueful applies to the outward 
indications of inward sorrow depicted 
in the looks or countenance. The term 
is commonly applied to the sorrows 
which spring from a gloomy or distorted 
imagination, and has therefore acquired 
a somewhat ludicrous acceptation ; hence 
we find in Don Quixote, the knight of 
the rueful countenance introduced. 

12 Q treat, pray, beg, and raise a doleful cry. Dbtokk. 

A brutish teimitution made Samsou, from a judge 
of Israel, a tootful judgment upon it. South. 

With pond’rous clubs 

As weak against the mouiitaiu heaps they push 
Their beating breast in vain and piteous bray, 

He lays them quivering on th* ensanguin'd plain. 

Tuomsoh. 

CooytUB nam’d, of lamentation loud. 

Heard on the ru^l stream. Miltok. 

PITIABLE, PITEOUS, PITIFUL. 

These three epithets drawn from the 
same word have shades of difference in 
sense and application. PITIABLE 
signifies deserving of pity ; PITEOU S, 
moving pity; PITIFUL, full of that 
which awakens pity: a condition is 
pitiable which is so distressing as to 
call forth pity ; a cry is piteous which 
indiqj^tes such distress as can excite 
pity ; a conduct is pitiful which marks 
a character entitled to pity. The first 
of these terms is taken in the best sense 
of the term pity ; the last two in its 
unfavourable sense : what is pitiable in 
a person is independent of anything in 
himself ; circumstances have renders 
him pitiable-; what is piteous and piti- 
ful in a man arises from the helpless- 
ness and imbecility or worthlessness of 
his character ; the former respects that 
which is weak ; the latter that which is 
worthless in him : when a poor creature 
makes piteous moans, it indicates his 
incapacity to help himself as he ought 
to do out of his troubles ; when ^ man 
of rank has recourse to pitiful shifts to 


gain his ends, he betrays the innate 
meanness of his soul. 

Is it thon impossible that a man may be found who, 
without criminal ill intention or pUiable absurdity, 
shall prefer a mixed government to either of the ox> 
tremes? Bubkx. 

I have in view, calling to mind with heed 
Part of our sentence, Uiat thy seed shall bruise 
The serpent’s head ; piteous amends, unless 
Bo meant, whom 1 conjecture, our grand foe. 

Mn.TO]«. 

Bacon wrote a ptfi/h/ letter to King James 1. not 
long before his death. Uowklu 

PITY, COMPASSION. 

PITY is in all probability contracted 
from piety, COMPASSION, in Latin 
compassio, from con and patioj\ signifies 
to suffer in conjunction with another. 

The pain which one feels at the dis- 
tresses of another is the idea that is 
common to the signification of both these 
terms, but they differ in the object that 
causes the distress: the former is ex- 
cited principally by the weakness or 
degraded condition of the subject ; rlie 
latter by his uncontrollable and iiievi 
table misfortunes. We pity a man of a 
weak understanding who exposes his 
weakness: we compassionate the man 
who is reduced to a state of beggary 
and want. Pity is kindly extended by 
those in higher condition to such as arc 
humble in their outward circumstances ; 
the poor are at all times deserving of 
pity^ even when their poverty is the 
positive fruit of vice : compassion is a 
sentiment which extends to persons in 
all conditions ; the good Samaritan had 
compassion on the traveller who fell 
among thieves. Pity^ though a tender 
sentiment, is so closely allied to con- 
tempt, that an ingenuous mind is always 
loath to be the subiect of it, since it can 
never be awakened but by some circum- 
stance of inferiority ; it hurts the honest 
pride of a man to reflect that he can 
excite no interest but by provoking a 
comparison to his own disadvantage: 
on the other hand, such is the general 
infirmity of our natures, and such our 
exposure to the casualties of human life, 
that compassion is a pure and delightful 
sentiment, that is reciprocally bestowed 
and acknowledged by all with equal 
satisfaction, 

others extended naked on the floor, 

Exil'd Irom human pity here they lie. 

And know no end of ims ry till tliey die. Pomfbxt. 

Ilia fate compassion in the tictor bred ; 

Btern as he was, he yet rever’d the dead. Put K. 
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riTY, MKRCY. 

The feelings one indulges, and the 
conduct one adopts, towards others who 
suffer for their demerits, is the common 
idea which renders these terms syno- 
nymous ; but PITY lays hold of those 
circumstances which do not affect the 
moral character, or which diminish the 
culpability of the individual : MERCY 
lays hold of those external circumstances 
which may diminish punishment. Pity 
is often a sentiment unaccompanied 
with action ; mercy is often a mode of 
action unaccompaniod with sentiment : 
we have or take pity upon a person, 
but we show mercy to a person. Pity 
is bestowed by men in their domestic 
and private capacity ; mercy is shown 
in the exercise of power : a master has 
yity upon his offending servant by pass- 
ing over his offences, and affording him 
the opportunity of t amendment; the 
magistrate shows mercy to a criminal 
by abridging his punishment. Pity lies 
in the breast of an individual, and may 
be bestowed at his discretion : mercy is 
restricted by the rules of civil society ; 
it must not interfere with the adminis- 
tration of justice. Young offenders call 
for great as their offences are often 

the fruit of inexperience and bad ex- 
ample, rather than of depravity : mercy 
is an imperative duty in those who have 
the power of indicting punishment, par- 
ticularly in cases where life and death 
are concerned. 

I yity frum luy soul uiiliapity men, 

Cum'peird by want tu prostitute their pen. 

UOSCOMMON. 

Examples of justice must be made for terror to 
some, examples of mercy for comfort to others. 

Dacon. 

Pity and mercy are likewise applied 
to the brute creation with a similar dis- 
tinction : pity shows itself in relieving 
real misery, and in lightening burdens ; 
mercy is displayed in the measure of 
pain which one iiitlicts. One takes pity 
on a poor ass to whom one gives fodder 
to relieve hunger ; one shows it mercy 
by abstaining from laying heavy stripes 
upon its back. 

An ant dropt iuto the water, a wood -pigeon took 
pity on him, and threw him a little bough. 

L'Estsahos. 

Cowards are cruel, but the brave 

lA>ve mercyt and delight to save. Oay. 

These terms are moreover applicable 
to the Deity, in regard to his creatures, 
particularly man. God takes pity on us 
as entire dependants upon him : he ex- 


tends his mercy towards us as offenders 
against him : he shows his pity by re 
lieving our wants ; he shows his mercy 
by forgiving our sins. 

PLACE, STATION, SITUATION, PO- 
SITION, POST. 

PLACE, in German platz, from platt 
even or open, is the abstract or general 
term that comprehends the idea of any 
given space that may be occupied : 
STATION (r. Condition) is the place 
whore one stands or is flxed ; SITUA- 
TION, in Latin situs^ from the Hebrew 
sat to put, and POSITION, which is a 
variation of the same, respect the object 
as well as the place, that is, they sig- 
nify how the object is put, as well as 
where it is put. A place or SL»statio?i 
may be either vacant or otherwise; a 
situation and a positmi necessarily 
suppose some occupied plcu:e. A place 
is either assigned or not assigned, ktlO^\ n 
or unknown, real or supposed: p sta- 
tion is a specifically assigned place. 
We choose a place according to our con- 
venience, and we leave it again at 
pleasure ; but we take up our station^ 
and hold it for a given period. One 
inquires for a place which is known only 
by name ; the station is appointed for 
us, and is therefore easily found out. 
Travellers wander from place to place ; 
soldiers have always some station. 

Surely the church is a nlaco where one clay’n truce 
ought tu be allowed to tne dissenttioiiD and animosi- 
ties of muiikiud. Hi/kkk. 

Th(? seditious remained within their atation, which, 
by reason of the nustinessof the beastly multitude, 
might more fitly be teniieil a kennel than a camp. 

Hayward. 

The terms place and situation are 
said of objects animate or inanimate; 
station only of animate objects, or those 
which are figuratively considtired as 
such ; position properly of inanimate 
objects, or those which are considered 
as such: a person chooses a place; a 
thing occupies a place, or has a place 
set apart for it : a station or seated place 
must always be assigned to each perbon 
who has to act in concert with others ; 
a situation or position is chosen for a 
thing to suit the convenience of an in- 
dividual: the former is said of things 
as they stand with regard to others; 
the latter of things as they stand with 
regard to themselves. The situation of 
a house comprehends the nature of the 
place, whether on high or low ground ; 
aad also its relation to other objects, 
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that is, whether higher or lower, nearer 
or more distant : the position of a window 
in a house is considered as to whether 
it is straight or crooked ; the position 
of a book is considered as to whether it 
stands leaning or upright, with its face 
or back forward. Situation is moreover 
said of things that come there of them- 
selves; position only of those things 
which have been put there at will. The 
situation of some tree or rock, on some 
elevated place, is agreeable to be looked 
at, or to be looked from. Tlie faulty 
position ot a letter in writing sometimes 
spoils the whole performance. 

Hope, M’ith uplifted foot aet free from earth. 

Pants for the placa of her ethereal birth. Cowper. 
The planets in their station listening stood. MiLxuir. 

Prince Cesarini has a palace in a pleasant situa- 
tion, and. set otT with many beautifiil walks. 

Addison. 

By varying the position of my eye, and moving it 
nearer to, or further from, the direct beam of the 
sun's light, the colour of the sun's reflected light cou> 
atiintly varied upon the speculum as it did upon my 
eye. Newton. 

Situation and position, when applied 
to persons, are similarly distinguished ; 
the situation is that in which a man 
finds himself, either with or without his 
own choice; the position is that in 
which he is placed without his own 
choice. 

A situation in which I am as unknown to all the 
world as 1 am ignorant of all that passes in it would 
exactly suit me. Cowpkr. 

Every step in the progression of existence changes 
OUT position with respect to the things about us. 

Johnson. 

Place, situation, and station, have an 
extended signification in respect to men 
in civil society, that is, either to their 
circumstances or actions ; POST has no 
other sense when applied to persons. 
Place is as indefinite as before ; it may 
be taken for that share which we per- 
sonally .have in society cither generally, 
as when every one is said to fill a place 
in society ; or particularly for a specific 
share of its business, as to fill a place 
under government: situation is that 
kind of pUice which specifics either our 
share in its business, but with a higher 
import than the general term place, or 
a share in its gains and losses, as the 
prosperous or adverse situation of a 
man : a station is that kind of place 
which denotes a share in its relative 
consequence, power, and honour; in 
which sense every man holds a certain 
station ; the post is that kind of place 
in which he has a specific share in the 
duties of socnety : the situation compre- 


hends many duties; but the post in- 
cludes properly one duty only ; the word 
being figuratively employed from the 
post or particular spot which a soldier 
is said to occupy. A clerk in a counting- 
house fills a place : a clergyman holds 
a situation by virtue of his office ; he is 
in the station of a gentleman by reason 
oHiis education, as well as his situa- 
tion: a faithful minister will always 
consider that his post where good is to 
be done. 

These two sorts of men (rich and poor) move in 
the same direction, though lu a diirereutp/acc. I hey 
both move with the order of the universe. Bvbke. 

Though this is a situation of the groatost ease and 
tranquillity in human life, yet this is by no means lit 
to be the subject of all men’s petitions to Uod. 

Kooers. 

It has been my fate to be engaged in business 
much and often, by tlie stations iu which I have 
been placed. Attkrbuby. 

I will never, wliile I have health, be wanting to 
my duty iu my post. ^ Attkrbuby. 


TO PLACE, DISPOSE, ORDER. 

to PLACE is to assign a place (v. 
Place) to a thing ; to DISPOSE is to 
place according to a certain rule; to 
ORDER is to place in a certain order. 
To place is an unqualificfl act both as to 
the manner and circumstances of the 
^tion ; to dispose is a qualified act, it 
is qualified as to the manner; the former 
is an act of expediency or necessity ; 
the latter is an act of judgment or dis- 
cretion. Things are otlen placed from 
the necessity of being placed in some 
way or another : they are disposed so as 
to appear to the best advantage. Wo 
may place a single object, but it is ne- 
cessary that there should be several 
objects to be disposed. One places a 
book on a shelf, or disposes a number 
of books according to their sizes on dif- 
ferent shelves. 

If I have a wish that ia prominent above tlie reil; 
it ia to ace you placed to your satisfaction near me. 

SUXN8TONX. 

And last the reliques by theraaelvra dispose. 

Which in a brazen urn the prieata encloac. Dbyden. 

To order and dispose are both taken 
in the sense of putting several things in 
some order, but dispose may bo simply 
for the purpose of order and arrange- 
ment; ordering, on the other hand, 
comprehends command as well ns regu- 
lation. Things are disposed in a shop 
to the best advantage, or in the moral 
application, the thoughts are disposed, 
a man orders his family, or a commander 
orders the battle. 
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On Tunsdav tho 16th of May. about flve uf the 
cliH-k in the morning, they di$po»ed tlioinselveH to 
their work. Clarendon. 

Major-general Chudleigh. who ordered the battle, 
failed in no part of a aoldier. Clarendon. 

PLACE, SPOT, SITE. 

A p ARTic UL AR or given space is the idea 
common to these terms ; but the former 
is general and IndeQnite, the latter spe- 
ciiic. PLACE is limited to no size or 
quantity, it may be large : but SPOT 
implies a very small place, such as, by a 
figure of speech, is supposed to be no 
larger than a spot : the term place is 
employed upon every occasion ; the term 
spot is confined to very particular cases: 
\vc may often know the place in a gene* 
ral way where a thing is, but it is not 
easy alter a course of years to find out 
the exact spot on which it has happened. 
The place where our Saviour was buried 
is to be seen and pointed out, but not 
tho very spot where he lay. 

O how unliko the place hrom whence they fell I 

Milton. 

My fortune leads to traverse realms aUme. 

And hud no spot of all the world my own. 

Goldsmith. 

The SITE is the spot on which any- 
thing stands or is situated ; it is mure 
commonly applied to a building or any 
place marked out for a specific purpose ; 
as the site on which a camp had been 
formed. 

This place is celebrated for being the tile of the 
must ancient HritUh monastery. Pknnanx. 

PLAY, GAME, SPORT, 

PLAY, in French plaire to please, 
signifies in general what one does to 
please one’s self. GAME, in Saxon 
garni very probably connected with 
the Greek yaptoi to marry, which is the 
season for games ; the word yapua 
itself comes from yauo to be buoyant 
or boasting, whence comes our word gay. 
Si^ORT is in German spass or posse, 
which is connected with the Greek 
Trai^o) to jest. 

Play and game both include exercise, 
corporeal or mental, or both ; but play 
is an unsystematic, game a systematic, 
exercise : children when they merely 
vun after each other, but this is no 
gaim; on the other hand, when they 
exercise with the ball according to any 
rule, this is a game; every game there- 
fore is a play, but every play is not a 
^ame : trundling a hoop is a play, but 
uut a game : cricket is both a play and 


a game. One person may have bis play 
by himself, but there must be more than 
one to have a game. Play is pdapted 
to infants ; games to those who are moro 
advanced in years. 

Hoys and girls come, out to play. 

Moon sliiues us bright as day. Old Sono. 

If 1 play at piquet for sixpence with a man or a 
woman two years younger than myself, 1 always 
lose ; and there is a young girl of twenty who never 
fails winning my money at backKummoii. tho* she is 
a bungler and the game ecclesiastic. Swirr. 

Play is sometimes taken for the act 
of amusing one’s self with anything in- 
tellectual, and game for the act with 
which any game is played. 

Flay is not unlawful merely as a contest. 

Hawkxsworth. 

There is no man of sense and honesty, but must 
see and own, whether he uudersloxids tho game or 
not, that it is un evident folly for any peopk^ iusteuil 
of prosecuting the old honest methods of industry 
and frugality, to sit down to a public gaming-table 
and play olf their money to one another. Berkeley. 

Play and sport signify any action or 
motion for pleasure whether as it regards 
man or brute ; but play refers mor<. to 
the action, and sport to the pleasure 
produced by the action. 

The squirrel nippuut, pert, and full otplay. 

COWPXR. 

So Eden was a scene of harmless sport, 

Where kindness on his part who ruled the whole 
Begat a tranquil cunildence in all. 

And fear as yet was uut, nor cause fur fear. Cowpek. 

Game and sport both imply an object 
pursued, but game comprehends an 
object of contest which is to bo obtained 
by art, as the Olympic and other games 
of antiquity. 

The Olympian games were celebrated once in flve 
years. Potter. 

Sport comprehends a pleasurable ob« 
ject to be obtained by bodily exercise ; 
as field sports, rustic sports, and the like. 

Now for our mountain sport up to yon hill ; 

Your legs are young. Shakspearr. 

Game may be extended figuratively 
to any object of pursuit ; as the game is 
lust, the guT/ie is over. 

War ! tliat mad game the world so loves to play. 

Swirr. 

Sport is sometimes used for the sub- 
ject of sport to another. 

Commit not thy x«rophettcR mind. 

To flitting leaves the sjmt of every wind. 

Lest they disperse in mr. Dryden. 

PLAYFUL, GAMESOME, SPORTIVE. 

PLAYFUL, or full oi play, GAME- 
SOME, having game, or a disposition 
to game, and SPORTIVE, disused to 
sjKjrt, are taken in a sense similar to 
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the primitive {v. Play)* Playful is ap- 
plicable lo youth or childhood, when 
there is /.he greatest disposition to play. 
Gamesomri and sportive are applied to 
persons of maturer years ; the former in 
the bad sense, and the latter in the 
good sense. A person may be said to 
be gamesome who gives into idle jests, 
or sportive, who indulges in harmless 
sport. 

He iH BCiiudulized at vouth for being lively, and 
chiUlhooil at being ‘playful. Admscn. 

Ueiial iu like yamesone mood. Mli.TCiar, 

1 am not in a tportive humour now ; 

Tell mo, and dally not, where ia the money ? 

SlIAlCbPFAfciK 

PLEASURE, JOY, DELIGHT, 
CHARM. 

PLEASURE, from the Latin placeo 
to please or give content, is the generic 
term, involving in itself the common 
idea of the other terms. JOY, v. Glad. 
DELIGHT, in Latin delicue, from de- 
licio to allure, signifies what allures the 
mind. 

Pleasure is a term of most extensive 
use ; it embraces one grand class of our 
feelings and sensations, and is opposed 
to nothing but pain, which embraces the 
second class or division ; joy and de- 
light are but modes or modifications of 
pleasure, differing as to the degree, and 
as to the objects or sources. Pleasure * 
in its peculiar acceptation, is smaller in 
degree than either joy or aelight, hut in 
its universal acceptation it defines no 
degree: the term is indifferently em- 
ployed for the highest as well as the 
lowest degree ; whereas joy and delight 
can be employed only to express a po- 
sitively high degree. Pleasure is pro- 
duced by any or every object i every- 
thing by which we are surrounded acts 
upon us more or less to produce it ; we 
may have either from without 

or from within : pleasv 3 from the gra- 
tification of our senses, from the exercise 
of our affections, or the exercise of our 
understandings ; pleasures from our own 
selves, or pleasures from others ; but joy 
is derived from the exercise of 'he affec- 
tions; and delight either from the 
affections or the understanding. In this 
manner we distinguish the pleasures of 
the table, social pleasures, or intellectual 
pleasures ; the joy of meeting an old 
friend; or the delight of pursuing a 
favourite object. 

Pleasures are either transitory or 
otherwise : joy is in its nature commonly 


short of duration, it springs from parti- 
cular events ; it is pleasure at high tide, 
hut it may come and go as* suddenly as 
the events which caused it : one’s joy may 
be awakened and damped in quick suc- 
cession. Delight is not so fleeting as 
joy, but it may be less so than simple 
pleasure; delight arises from a state of 
outward circumstances which is natu- 
rally more durable than that of joy; 
but it is a state seldomcr attainable and 
not so much at one’s command as plea- 
sure. 

My young men have the plfinsureot hearing them* 
praised by those who are in jcurs. Addison. 

W’nr.st n i w\io nrtne s radiant course has run, 
Descimds lilvf a serenely setting sun; 

His thoughts tn\%vi pliant heav'n alone employs, 

And hope anticipates liis future joys. 

Vain are all sudden sallies of delight, 

Convidsinns of n weak diatemiier'djo//,* 

Joy's a dxed state, a tenure, not a stairt. Youwo. 

Pleasure, joy, and delight, are like- 
ivise employed for the things which 
pleasure, joy, or delight. CHARM 
(t>. Attraction) is used only in the sense 
of what charms, or gives a high degree 
of pleasure ; hut not a degree equal to 
that of joy or delight, though greater 
than of ordinary pleasure ; pleasure in- 
toxicates ; the joys of heaven are objects 
of a Christian’s pursuit; the delights 
of matrimony are lasting to those who 
aro susceptible of true affection ; the 
charms of rural scenery never fail of 
their effect whenever they offer them- 
selves to the eye. 

That every day has its pains and sorrows is uiii' 
versally experienced; but if we look impartially 
about us, we shall find that every day has likewise 
\ls pleasures and xisjoys, Johnson. 

Before the day of departure (|from the country) a 
week is always uppiopriated fur the payment and 
reception of ceremonial visits, at which uuihitig can 
be mentioned but the delights of London. Jousi^ou, 

When thus creation’s charms around combine. 
Amidst the store should tiiankless pride repine ? 

Golosmiih. 

PLENTIFUL, PLENTEOUS, ABUND- 
ANT, COPIOUS, AMPLE. 

PLENTIFUL and PLENTEOUS, 
signifying the presence of plenty, pleni- 
tude, or fulness, differ only in use : the 
former being mostly employed in the 
familiar, the latter in the grave style. 
Plenty fills; ABUNDANCE, in Latin 
abundantia, from ahundo to overflow, 
compounded of the intensive ab and 
unda a wave, signifying literally over- 
tiowing, doe.<i more, it leaves a super- 
fluity: as that, however, which fills 
suffices as much as that which flows 
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over* the term abundance is often em- 
ployed promiscuously with thatofp/^w/y ; 
we can indifFerently say a plentiful har- 
vest, or an abundant harvest. Plenti^ 
ful is, however, a moro familiar term 
than abundant : we say, therefore, most 
commonly, a plenty of provisions; a 
plenty of food ; a plenty of corn, wine, 
and oil : but an abundance of words ; an 
abundance of riches; an abundance 
of wit or humour. In certain years 
fruit is plentiful^ and at other limes 
t^ruin is plentiful; in all cases we 
have abundant cause for gratitude to 
the Giver of all good things. 

The resty knaves arc overiun with case, 

As plenty ever is the nurse of faction. Bowe. 

And Ond said, let the waters generate 

Ucptile with spawn abundant, living soul. Milton. 

COPIOUS, in Latin copiosus, from 
copia, or cow, and opes wealth, signi- 
fying having a store, t^nd AMPLE (v. 
Ample) are modes either of plenty or 
abundance : the former is employed in 
regard to what is collected or brought 
into one point ; the term ample is em- 
ployed only in regard to what may be 
narrowed or expanded ; a copious stream 
of blood, or a copious flow of words, 
equally designate the quantity which is 
collected together, as an ample provision, 
an ample store, an ample share, marks 
that which may at pleasure be increased 
or diminished. 

Smooth to the slielving brink a copious flood 
Hulls fair nnd placid. Thomson. 

Peaceful beneath primeval trees, that cast 
Their ample shade o*er Niger’s yeBow stream, 
Leans the huge elephant, wisest of brutes. 

Thomson. 

TO PLUNGE, DIVE. 

PLUNGE is but a variation of pluck, 
pull, and the Latin pello to drive or 
force forward. DIVE is but a variation 
cf dip, which is, under various forms, to 
be found in the northern languages. 

One plunges sometimes in order to 
dive; but one may plunge without 
diving, and one may dive without 
plunging : plunge is to dart head- 
foremost into the water : \jodive is to go 
to the bottom of the water, or towaras 
it : it is a good practice for bathers to 
plunge into the water when they first go 
in, although it is not advisable for them 
to dive ; ducks frequently dive into the 
water without ever plunging. Thus 
far they differ in their natural sense ; 
hut in the figurative application they 


differ more widely ; to plunge, in this 
case, is an act of rashness : to dive is an 
act of design : a young man l^urricd 
away by his passions will plunge into 
every extravagance when he comes into 
possession of his estate ; people of a 
prying temper seek to dive into the 
secrets of others. 

The French plunged themselves into these calami- 
ties they siifler, to prevent themselves flrom settling 
into a llritish constitution. liunKK. 

How he did seem to dive into their hearts 

With humble and familiar courtesy. Shaxspeabb. 

TO POISE, BALANCE. 

POISE is in French poids a weight, 
and peser to weigh. BALANCE is in 
French balancer, from the*Latin bilanx, 
or bis and lanx a pair of scales. • 

To poise is properly to keen the 
weight from pressing on either side ; to 
balance is to keep the balance even. 
The idea of bringing into an equilibrium 
is common to both terms, but a tiling is 
peyised as respects itself ; it is balanced 
as respects other things ; a person poises 
a plain stick in his hand when he wants 
it to lie even ; he balances the stick if 
it has a particular weight at each end : 
a person may poise himself, but he ba- 
lances others : when not on firm ground, 
it is necessary to poise one^s-self ; when 
two persons are situated one at each end 
of a beam, they may balance one an- 
other. In the moral application they 
are similarly distinguished. 

Some evil, terrible and unforeneen, 

Must sure ensue to poise the scale against 

This vast profusion of exceeding pleasure, Rowx. 

This, O I this very moment let me die, 

While hopes and fears in equal balance lie. 

Drtdxn. 

POISON, VENOM. 

POISON, in French poison, Latin 
potio a potion, is a general term ; in its 
original meaning it signifies any potion 
which acts destructively upon the sys- 
tem. VENOM, in French venin, Latin 
venenum, is a species of deadly or ma- 
lignant .' a poison may be either 
slow or quick ; a venom is* always most 
active in its nature : a poison must be 
administered inwardly to have its effect ; 
a venom will act by an external applica- 
tion: the juioe of the hellebore is a 
poison ; the tongue of the adder and 
the tooth of the viper contain venom* 
many plants are unfit to be eaten on ac- 
count of the poisonous quality which is 
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in them ; the Indians are in the habit 
of dipping the tips of their arrows in a 
vencmc^ juice, which renders the 
slightest wound mortal. 

Hemlock was formerly supposed a deadly pottos. 

Goldsmith. 

As the oenoiH spread. 

Frightful convulsions writh'd his tortur'd limbs. 

Fentok. 

The moral application of these terms 
is clearly drawn from their proper ac- 
ceptation : the poison must be infused 
or injected into the subject ; the vmom 
acts upon him externally : bad princi- 
ples are justly compared to a poison, 
which some are so unhappy as to suck 
in with their mothers’ milk ; the shafts 
of envy are peculiarly venomous when 
directed agaitiSt those in elevated sta- 
tions. 

'I'ht! devil can convey the poison of his suggestions 
quicUcr than tho agitation of thought or tho stric- 
tures of fancy. South. 

Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
Thu fatal halls of murtheriiig basilisk. 

The venom of such looks we fairly hope 

Have lost their quality. Hhaksteare. 

POLITE, POLISHED, REFINED. 

POLITE (v. Civil) denotes a quality; 
POLISHED, a stale : ho who is polite 
is so according to the rules of politeness; 
he who is polished is polished by the 
force of art ; a polite man is, in regard 
to his behaviour, a finished gentleman ; 
but a rude person may be more or less 
polished or freed from rudeness. RE- 
FINED rises in sense, both in regard 
to polite and polished: a man is in- 
debted to nature, rather than to art, for 
bis refinement ; but his politeness, or 
bis polish, is entirely the fruit of edu- 
cation. Politeness and polish do not 
extend to anything but externals ; re- 
finement applies as much to the mind 
as the body : rules of conduct, and good 
society, will make a man polite ; lessons 
in dancing will serve to give a polish; 
refined manners or principles will natu- 
rally arise out of refinement of men. 

As polish extends only to the ex- 
terior, it is less liable to excess than re- 
finement : whdn the language, the walk, 
and deportment of a man polished, he 
is divested of all that can make him 
offensive in social intercourse ; but if his 
temper be refined beyond a certain 
boundary, he loses the nerve of cha- 
racter which is essential for maintain- 
ing his dignity against the rude shucks 
of human life. 


A pednnt amoug men of learning ami iwnse is like 
nn igiioraut servant giving an account uf polite con- 
versation. Stkslk. 

In rude nations the dependence of children on 
their parents is of shorter continuance than in po- 
lished societies. Robertson. 

What is honour but the height and flower of mo- 
rality. and the utmost rsjinemefd of conversation ? 

South 


POLITICAL, POLITIC. 

POLITICAL has the proper mean- 
ing of the word polity, which, from the 
Greek TroXtrem and iroXis a city, signi- 
fies the governraenteither of a city or a 
country. POLITIC, like tho word 
policy, has the improper meaning of the 
word polity, namely, that of clever 
management, because the affairs of 
states arc sometimes managed with 
considerable art and finesse : hence we 
speak of political government as op- 
posed to that which is ecclesiastic ; and 
of politic conduct as opposed to that 
which is unwise and without foresight : 
in political questions, it is not politic 
for individuals to set themselves up in 
opposition to those who are in power ; 
the study of politics, as a science, may 
make a man a clever statesman ; hut it 
may not always enable him to discern 
true policy in his private concerns. 


Miichiavol laid down this for a master rule, in his 



A politic caution, a guarded circumspection, were 
among the ruling princii-Vr of our forefathers. 

Bubitb. 


POOR, PAUPER. 

POOR and PAUPER are both de- 
rived from the Latin pauper, which 
comes from the Greek traupog small. 
Poor is a term of general use ; pauper 
is a term of particular use : a pduper is a 
poor man who lives upon alms or the 
relief of the parish : the former is, there- 
fore, indefinite in its meaning; the 
latter conveys a reproachful idea. The 
word poor is used as a substantive only 
in the plural number ; pauper is a sub- 
stantive both in the singular and plural : 
the poor of the parish are, in general, a 
heavy burden upon the inhabitants; 
there are some Arsons who are not 
ashamed to live and die as paupers, 

POSITION POSTURE. 

POSITION {v. Place) is here the 
general term, POSTURE the particular 
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term. The position is that in which a 
body is placed in respect to other bodies ; 
as the standing with one's face or back 
to an object is apo^'/ton;.but di posture 
is that position which a body assumes 
in respect to itself, as a sitting or re- 
clining posture, 

Kvery step in the profpression of existence changes 
our portion rith respect to the things about us. 

Johnson. 

When I entered his room he was sittine in a con- 
templative posture with his eyes fixed on the ground. 

Hawkxsworth. 

POSITIVE, ABSOLUTE, PEREMPTORY. 

POSITIVE, in Latin positivus^ from 
pono to put or place, signifies placed or 
liKecl, that is, fixed or established in the 
mind. ABSOLUTE (v. Absolute) sig- 
nifies uncontrolled by any external cir- 
cumstances. PEREMPTORY, in 
IjiimperemptoriuSy f‘i;om perimo to take 
away,' signifies removing all further 
question. 

Positive and absolute are employed 
either for things or persons ; peremptory 
for persons only, or for that which is 
personal. What is positive has a deter- 
minate existence, it is opposed to what 
is negative, indeterminate, or pre- 
carious ; as positive good, positive plea- 
sure or pain ; what \% absolute is without 
dependanre or connexion, it is opposed 
nfostly lo the relative or conditional* as 
absolute existence, justice. 

The diminutioa or co.ising of pain dues not ope- 
rate like positive pleasure. Uvbkk. 

Those parts of the moral worla which have not 
an nbsotute, may yet iiave a relative beauty, in re- 
si>ect of some other parts concealed from us. 

Addison. 

In regard to persons or what is per- 
sonal, positive either applies to the as- 
surance of a man, or to the manner of 
his expressing that assurance ; a person 
may be positive in his own mind {v, 
Confident)^ or he may make Ok positive 
assertion ; absolute applies either to the 
mode of acting or the circumstances 
under which one acts, as to have an 
absolute possession or command, to make 
an absolute promise ; peremptory is ap- 
plied to the nature of. the action or the 
manner of performing it; a command 
may be peremptoi^t and a tone pe^ 
remptory, A positive assertion will re- 
move doubt if made by one entitled to 
credit ; an absolute promise will admit of 
no reservation on the part of the person 
making it. A peremptory command 


admits of no demur or remonstrance ; a 
peremptory answer satisfies or puts to 
silence. 

This he very confidently and positively denied, 
being well assured it could never be proved. 

CtiABKNDON. 

Many things might have happened to render an 
absoiute engagement of this nature highly inex- 
pedient. Sir W. Scott. 

The Highlander gives to every question an answer 
so prompt and peremptory, that Kcspticism is dared 
iuto silence. Johnson. 

POSSESSOR, PROPRIETOR, OWNER, 
MASTER. 

The possessor has the full 

power, if not the right, of the present 
disposal over the object of possession ; the 
PROPRIETOR and OWNER have 
the unlimited right of transfer, but not 
always the power of immediate dis- 
posal. The propi'ietor and the owner 
are the same in signification, though 
not in application : the first term being 
used principally in regard to matters of 
importance ; the latter on familiar oc- 
casions : the proprietor of an estate is a 
more suitable expression than the 
owner of an estate : the owner of a book 
is more becoming than the proprietor. 
The possessor and the MASTER are 
commonly the same person, when those 
things are in question which are sub- 
ject to possession; but the terras are 
otherwise so different in their original 
meaning, that they can scarcely admit 
of comparison : the possessor of a house 
is naturally the master of the house ; 
and, in general, whatever a man pos- 
sessest that he has in his power, and is 
consequently master of; but we may 
have, legally, the right of possessing a 
thing, over which we have actually no 
power of control : in this case, we are 
nominally possessor, but virtuaTly not 
master, A minor, or insane person, 
may be both possessor and proprietor of 
that over which he has no control; a 
man is, therefore, onHhe other band, 
appropriately denominated m^ter, not 
possessor of his actions. 

I am convinced that a poetic tfilciit it a bleising 
to its posKessor. Hkwaro. 

Death ! great prowrietor of all I *tU thino 
To tread out empire and to quench the itare. 

Vodno. 

One cause of the iner.ffloiency of riches (to pro- 
duce happiuoss) ie, that they very seldom make 
their otoaer rich. J obksum. 

There Cnsar, grac'd with Imth Miuervas. shone. 
Cmsar, the world*! great natter, and his i Im, Pora 

2 S 
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POSSIBLE, PRACTICABLE, PRAC- 
TICAL. 

POSI^IBLE, from the Latin possum 
to be able, signifies properly to ne able 
to be done: PRACTICABLE, from 
practice (v. To exercise)t signifies to be 
able to put in practice : hence the dif- 
ference between possible and practicable 
is the same as between doing a thing at 
all, or doing it as a rule. There are 
many things possible which cannot be 
called practicable; but what is prac- 
ticable must, in its nature, be possible. 
The possible depends solely on the 
power of the agent ; the practicable de- 
pends on circumstances: a child can- 
not say how much it is possible for him 
to learn until' he has tried ; schemes 
have sometimes everything apparently 
to recommend them to notice but that 
which is of the first importance, namely, 
their practicability. 

Huw can we, without supposing ourselves under 
the constant cure of a Supremo Being, give any yos- 
»ble account fur that nice proportion whicli wo find 
in every great city between the deaths and births of 
its inhabitants ? Adoisow. 

He who would aim at practimbU things should 
turn upon allaying our pain, rather than removing 
our sorrow. STSsnE, 

The practicable is that which may or 
can be practised ; the PRACTICAL is 
that which is intended for practice : the 
former, therefore, applies to that which 
men devise to carry into practice ; the 
latter to that which they have to prac- 
tise : projectors ought to consider what 
is practicable; divines and moralists 
have to consider what impractical. The 
practicable is opposed to the imprac- 
ticable ; the practical to the theoretical 
or speculative. 

Practical cunning shows itself in political mat- 
ters. ^ South. 

POVERTY, WANT, PENURY, INDI- 
GENCE, NEED. 

POVJBRTYp^hich marks the con- 
dition of hcingDOor,.is a general state of 
fortune opposed to that of riches. 

Boverty is apt to betray a man into envy, riches into 
arrogance. Addisoh. 

Poverty admits of different states or 
degrees which are expressed by the 
other terms. WANT, from the verb to 
toant, denotes, when taken absolutely, 
the ivant of the first necessaries, which 
is a permanent state, and a low state of 
poverty ; but it may sometimes denote 


an occasional want, as a traveller in a 
desert may be exposed to want ; or it 
may imply the want of particular things 
as when we speak of our wants, 

mint is a bitter and a hatefhl good. 

Because its virtues are not understood. 

Yet many things, impossilile to thought, 

Have been by need to full perfection broaght. 

DATnvw, 

PEND RY, in Latin penuria, signify- 
ing extreme want, is the most abject 
state of want, which is always supposed 
to be as permanent as it is wretched, to 
which those who are already poor are 
brought, either by misfortune or im- 
prudence. 

Thus tender Spenser lived with mean repast. 
Content, depress'd by iionury, and pined 
In foreign realm. 8. Philot. 

INDIGENCE, in Latin indigentia, 
from indigeo, and the Greek tiopai to 
want, signifies the state of wanting such 
things as one ha^ been habituated to, 
or are suited to one's station, and is 
properly apjdied to persons in the supe- 
rior walks of life. 

If wo can hut raise him above indigence, a mo> 
derate share of good fortune anil merit will be suih- 
cient to open his way to whatever else we can wish 
him to obtain. Mbumotu's Lb ctbus or Ciouiio. 

NEED (r. Necessity) implies a pre- 
sent want, or the state of wanting such 
things as the immediate occasion calls 
for : a temporary state to which persons 
of all conditions are exposed. 

All men deem thus, that to have need goelh before 
indigence, supposing him that standetli in need of 
things which are not ready at hand, nor easy to be 
gotten, is indigenL To make this more plain, no 
man is said to he indigent of horns or wings, for that 
he hath no need of them; but we say truly and 
properly, that some have need of armour, of money, 
and of apparel ; when in the trant of these things, 
they neither have them, nor can come by the means 
to supply their uecessitiM, Holland. 

TO POUR, SPILL, SHED. 

POUR is probably connected with 
pore, and the Latin preposition per 
through, signifying to make to pass as 
it were through a channel. SPILL and 
splash, and the German spuUent are 
probably onoinatope'ias. SHED comes 
iVom the German scheiden to separate, 
signifying to cast from. 

We pour with design; we spill by 
accident : we pour water over a plant or 
a bed ; we spill it on the ground. To 
pour is an act of convenience; to 
spill and shed 'ste acts more or less 
hurtful ; the former is to cause to run in 
small quantities, the latter in large 
quantities : we p/owr wine out of a bottle 
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into a glass ; but the blood of a person 
is said to be spilt or shed when his life 
is violently talven away : what is poured 
is commonly no part of the body from 
whence it is poured ; but what is shed is 
no other than a component part ; hence 
trees are said to shed their leaves, ani- 
mals their hair, or human beings to shed 
tears. Hence the distinction between 
these words in their moral application. 

Foesy is of so aiihtle a spirit, that, in the pouring 
out of one language into another, it will evapurate. 

Drniiam. 

O reputation 1 dearer far than life, 

TItou precious balsam, lovely, sweet of smell, 

W'hosc Goniial drops once sptlt by some rash hand, 
Not all the owner’s care, nor the repenting toil 
Of the rude spiller, can collect. Sewel. 

Ilorud acted the part of a great mourner for the 
deceased Aristobulus, shedding abundance of tears. 

Frioeaux. 

POWER, STRENGTH, FORCE, AUTHO- 
RITY, DOMINION. 

POWER, in French pouvoir^ Latin 
possum to be able, is the generic and 
universal term, comprehending in it 
that simple principle of nature which 
exists in all subjects. STRENGTH, 
or the abstract quality of strong, and 
FORCE iv. Energy) are modes of 
power. These terms are all used either 
in a physical or moral application. 
Power, in a physical sense, respects 
whatever causes motion : strength re- 
spects that species of power that lies in 
the vital and muscular parts of the 
body. Strength is therefore internal, 
and depends on the internal organiza- 
tion of the frame: power on tho ex- 
ternal circumstances. A man may 
have strength to move, but not the 
power, if he be bound with cords. Our 
strength is proportioned to the health 
of the body and the firmness of its 
make : our power may be increased by 
the help of instruments. 

Observing in ourselves that we can at pleasure 
move several parts of our bodies, which were at rest ; 
the effects also that natural bodies are able toproduce 
in one another occurriug every moment to our senses, 
we by both those ways get the idea of power. 

Loexx. 

Not founded on the brittle length of boues. 

Power may he exerted or otherwise ; 
force is power exerted or active ; bodies 
have a power of resistance while in a 
slate of rest, but they are moved by a 
certain /orc^ from other bodies. 

A ship which hat,i struck sairdothxun 
By of that force which before it won. Dohitk. 

The word power is used technically 
for the movin g/orc^. , 


By understanding the true diflerence betwixt the 
w*eight and the nower, a man may add such a Stting 
supplement to tne strength of the power, that it shall 
move any conceivable w’eight. thuiigh itsht'uid never 
so much exceed that force which the power is natu< 
rally endowed with. Wilkins. 

In a moral acceptation, power, 
strength, and force may be applied 
to the same objects with a similar dis- 
tinction : thus we may speak of the 
power of language generally; the 
strength of a person’s expressions to 
convey the state of his own mind ; and 
i\\e force oi terms, as to the extent of 
their meaning and hiness to convey tho 
ideas of those who uso them. 

All power of fancy over reason is a degree of in- 
sanity : but. while this power is such as we cun cou- 
trol and repress, it is not visible to others nor con- 
sidered as auy deprivation of oufftioulties. 

Johnson. 

• 

Tints we are affected by strength, which is na- 
tural power. Burke. 

Bound by no principle, and restrained by no ties, 
his nncommou )>arls having room to play, nppeareil 
in their uttuoB(/>rcc to tliu world, Maophkrson. 

Power is either public or private, 
which brings it in alliance with AU- 
THORITY (f. Influence), Civil power 
includes in it all that which enables us 
to have any influence or control over 
the actions, persons, property, &c., of 
others: authority is confined to that 
species of power which is derived from 
some legitimate source. Power exists 
independently of all right ; authority is 
founded only on right. A king has 
often the power to be cruel, but ho has 
never tho authority to be so. Sub- 
jects have sometimes the power of over- 
turning the government, but they can 
in no case have the authority. 

Hence thou bhalt prove my might and curse the 
hour 

Thou stoodst a rival of imperial pow'r, Fupe. 

Power arising from strength is always in tliose who 
are governed, who are many: but aiisitig 

Arum opiniou is in those who govern, who are few. 

Txmplk. 

Power is indefinite as to degree ; one 
may have little or mueh power : domi- 
nion is a positive degree^of power,, A 
monarch’s power 'may be limited by 
various circumstances ; despot exer- 
cises dominion over all bis subjects, high 
and low. One is not said to get a power 
over any object, but to get an object into 
one's power : on the other hand, we get 
a dominion over an object ; thus some 
men have a dominion over the con- 
sciences of others. 

Naturally restless In his temper, be loved troubto 
from ite amusement, and, though ambitW'ia, wag 

2s2 
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fond Oi confusion, more os a field of ortion thnn as 
a means of acquiring power, MAcruaRsorr. 

And each ot these must will, perceive, design. 

And draw confus’diy in a diflTrent line ; 

>V|nch then can claim dominion o’er the rest, 

Or stamp the ruling passion in the breast? Jknyns. 

POWERFUL, POTENT, MIGHTY. 

POWERFUL, or fall oi mwer, is 
also the original meaning of POTENT ; 
but MIGHTY signiftes having might 
Powerjul is applicable to strength as 
well as power : a powerful man is one 
who by size and make can easily over- 
power another ; and a person 

is one who has much in his power . po- 
tent is used only in this latter sense, in 
which it expresses a larger extent of 
power .;^a potent monarch is much more 
than a jitwerful prince: mighty ex- 
presses a still higher degree of power , 
might is power unlimited by any con- 
sideration or circumstance; a giant is 
called mighty in the physical sense, and 
genius is said to be mighty 'w\\\c\\ takes 
everything within its grasp; the Su- 
preme Being is entitled either Omnipo- 
tent or Almighty ; but the latter term 
seems to convey the idea of boundless 
extent more forcibly than the former. 

It is certain tliat the senses are more powerful as 
the roasun is weaker. Johnson. 

Now, flaming up the heavens, the potent sun 
Melts into limpid air the high-raised clouds. 

Thomson, 

lie who lives by a mighO/ principle within, which 
(be world about Sira neither sees nor understands, 
ho only ought to puss for godly. Sooth. 

TO PRAISE, COMMEND, APPLAUD, 
EXTOL. 

PRAISE in the German preisen to 
value, is connected with our own word 
pnce,^gnifyin^to give a value to a thing. 
COMMEND, in Latin commendo, com- 
pounded of com and mando, sigiiiRes to 
commit to the good opinion of others. 
APPLAUD, V. Applause. EXTOL, 
in \jei\n*extollo, signilies to litl up very 
high. 

All these tprms denote the act of ex- 
pressing approbation. To praUe is the 
most general and indefinite ; it may rise 
to a high degree, but it generally im- 
plies a louver degree : we nraise a person 
generally ; we commend him particu- 
larly : we praise him for his diligence, 
sobriety, and the like; we commend 
him for his performances, or for any 
particular instance of prudence or good 


conduct. To applaud is an ardent mode 
of praisiftg ; we applaud a person for 
his nobleness of spirit : to £Xtol is a re- 
verential mode oi praising; we extol a 
man for his heroic exploits. Praise is 
confined to no station, though with most 
propriety bestowed by superiors or 
equals : commendation is the part of a 
superior ; a parent commends his child 
for an act of charity : applause is the 
act of many as well as of one ; theatrical 
performances are the frequent subjects 
of public applause: to extol is the 
act of inferiors, who declare thus de- 
cidedly their sense of a person’s supe- 
riority. 

How happy thou we find. 

Who know by merit to engage mankind ; 

Praiid by each tongue, by every heart belov’d. 

For virtues practis’d, and for arts improv'd. 

Jenvnj*. 

When school boys write verse, it may indeed sug- 

S 'est an expectation of something better hereafter, 
mt deserves not to be dommended for any real merit 
of their own. . Cuwtkr. 

While, from botli benches, with rcdonbled sotimls. 
Th’ applause of lords and commoners abounds. 

DR7DKM. 

The servile rout their careful Caisar praise. 

Him they extol; they worship him aloue. Drydkk. 

PRAYER, PETITION, REQUEST. 
ENTREATY, SUIT. 

PRAYER, from the Latin preco, 
and the Greek rrapevxopai to pray, is a 
general term, including the common 
idea of application to some person for 
any favour to be granted : PETITION, 
from petn to s^eek ; REQUEST {v. To 
ask) ; ENTREATY (v. Tobeg) ; SUIT, 
from sucy in French suivre, Latin sequor, 
to follow after, denote different modes 
of prayer y varying in the eircumstances 
of the action and the object acted upon. 

The prayer is .made more commonly 
to the Supreme Being; the petition is 
made more generally to one's fellow 
creatures ; we may, however, pray oiu* 
follow creatures, and petition our Cre- 
ator : the prayer is made for everything 
which is of the first importance to us as 
living beings; X\xo petition is made for 
that which may satisfy our desires: 
hence our prayers to the Almighty re- 
spect all our circumstances as moral 
and responsible agents; our petitions 
respect the temoorary circumstances of 
our present existence. 

Prayer among men ia supposed a means to change 
tlie person to whom we prsy but prayer to God doth 
not change him, but UU us to receive the thing 
prayed for, STii.UNari.BST 
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When the term prayer ie applied to 
men, it carries \vith it the idea of ear- 
nestness and submission ; the petition 
is a public act, in which many express 
their wishes to the Supreme Authority; 
the request and entreaty are individual 
acts between men in their private rela- 
tions: the people petition the king or 
the parliament ; a child makes a request 
to its parent; one friend makes a re- 
quest to another. The request marks 
an equality, but the entreaty defines no 
condition ; it differs, however, from the 
former in the nature of the object and 
the mode of preferring . the request is 
but a simple expression ; the entreaty 
is urgent : the request may be made in 
trivial matters; the entreaty is made 
in matters that deeply interest the 
feelings: we request a friend to lend 
us a book; we use every entreaty in 
order to divert a person from those pur- 
poses which we think detrimental : one 
complies with a request ; one yields to 
entreaties. It was the dying request of 
Socrates that they would sacrifice a 
cock to .^sculapius ; Regulus was deaf 
to every entreaty of his friends, who 
wished him not to return to Carthage. 

Torture him with thy softness. 

Nor, till thy prat/erg are granted, set him ftee. 

Otway. 

She takes petitions and dispenses laws, 
lleoi's uud determines every private cause. 

DhVOEN. 

Thus spoke Ilioneus: the Trojan crew, 

With cries and clamours, his request renew. 

Dkyden. 

Arguments, erdreaiies, and promises, were em- 
ployed in order to sooth them (the followers of 
Cortes). Uohebyson. 

The suit is a higher kind of prayer, 
varying both in the nature of the sub- 
ject and the character of the agent. A 
gentleman *pays his suit to a lady; a 
courtier makes bis suit to the prince. 

Seldom or never Is there much spoke, whenever 
any one comes to prefer a suit to another. South. 

PRELUDE, PREFACE. 

PRELUDE, from the Latin ludo to 
play, signifies the game that precedes 
another; PREFACE, from tho Latin 
for to speak, signifies the speech that 
precedes. The idea of a preparatory 
introduction is included in both these 
terms ; but the former consists of actions, 
the latter of words: the throwing of 
stones and breaking of windows is the 
prelude on tho part of a mob to a general 
riot ; an apology for one’s ill behaviour 
is sometimes the preface to soliciting a 
romissiou of punishment. The prelude 


is frequently, though not always, prepa- 
ratory to that which is in itself actually 
bad: the preface is either to guard 
against something objectionable or to 
secure something desirable. Intempe- 
rance in liquor is the prelude to every 
other extravagance; when one wishes 
to insure compliance with a request that 
may possibly be unreasonable, it is ne- 
cessary to pave tho way by some suitable 
preface. 

The moving itorm 

Thicken! amain, and loud triumphant ihouts. 

And horns shrill warbling in each glade, prelude 
To his approaching fate. ^mebvii.lk. 

He had reason to usher this in with a prefatory 
caution against philosophy and vain deceit. 

Wateri.and. 

In the extended application, they are 
both taken in an indifferent sense. 

At this time there was a general pCSce all over 
the world, which was a proper prelude for ushering 
in his coming who was the prince of peace. 

PfilDEAUX. 

As no delay 

Ot preface brooking through his zeal of right 

TO PREMISE, PRESUME. 

PREMISE, from pre and mitto, sig- 
nifies to set down Worehand; PRE- 
SUME, from sumo to tako, signifies to 
take beforehand. Both these terms aro 
employed in regard to our previous as- 
sertions or admissions of any circum- 
stance ; the former is used for what is 
theoretical or belongs to opinions ; the 
latter is used for what is practical or 
belongs to facts : we premise that the 
existence of a Deity is unquestionablo 
when we argue respecting his attributes ; 
wo presume that a person has a firm 
belief in divine revelation when we ex- 
hort him to follow the precepts of the 
Grospel. No argument can be pursued 
until we have premised those points 
upon which both parties are tb agree : 
we must be careful not to presume upon 
more than what we are fully authorized 
to take for certain. 

Hero we roust first premise what it is to enter 
into temptation. • South. 

In the long lambic metre it does not appear that 
Chaucer ever composed at all ; for 1 presume no one 
can imagine that he was the author of Gamelyn. 

Tybwuitx 

TO PRESS, SQUEEZE, PINCH, 
GRIPE. 

PRESS, in Latin pressus, participle 
of premo, probably comes from the Greek 
paptifia heavinoss. SQUEEZE, in 
Saxon squizsat Latin quasso, Hebrew 
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reshah to press together. PINCH is 
but a variation from pincer, pin, spine* 
GRIPE, from the German greifen, 
signifies to seize, like the word grapple 
or grasp, the Latin rapio, the Greek 
ypircO^ui to fish or catch, and the Hebrew 
geraph to catch. 

The forcible action of one body on 
another is included in all these terms. 
In the word press this is the only idea ; 
the rest differ in the circumstances. We 
may press with the foot, the hand, the 
whole body, or any particular limb; 
one squeezes commonly with the hand ; 
one pinches either with the fingers or 
an instrument constructed in a similar 
form ; one gripes with teeth, claws, or 
any instrument that can gain hold of 
the object. Inanimate as well as ani- 
mate objects press or pinch; but to 
squeeze and gripe are more properly 
the actions of animate objects; the 
former is always said of persons, the 
latter of animals ; stones press that on 
which they rest their weight; a door 
which shuts of itself may pinch the 
fingers; one squeezes the hand of a 
friend ; lobsters and many other shell- 
fish gripe whatever comes within their 
claws. 

In the figurative application they have 
a similar distinction ; we press a person 
by importunity, or some coercive mea- 
sure ; an extortioner squeezes in order 
to get that which is given with reluct- 
ance or difficulty ; a miser him- 

self if he contracts his subsistence ; be 
gripes all that comes within his pos- 
session. 

All these wumea (tlie thirty wives of Orodes) 
pres$ed huid upon the old kiug, each solicitin;; for a 
son of her own. Paiobaux. 

Veiitidius receiving great sums from Herod to pro- 
mote his iutcicst, and at the same time greater to 
hinder it, speezed each of them to the utmost, and 
served ueitker, ^ Vkxdbaux. 

llctter dispos’d to clothe the tatter’d wretch, 

Wtiu shrinks beneatli the blast, to feed the poor 
Pinch'd witli afflictive want Somxbvillz. 

How can ho be envied for his felioity who is con- 
scious that u very short time wifi give him up to the 
gripe of poverty. JuBMsoir. 

PRESSING, URGENT, IMPORTUNATE, 

PRESSING and URGENT, from 
to press and urge, are applied as (quali- 
fying terms either to persons or things ; 
IMPORTUNATE, from the verb to 
importune, which probably signifies to 
wish to get into port, to lantf at some 
port, is applied only to persons. In 
regard to pressing, it is said either of 


one's demands, one’s requests, or one’s 
exhortations ; urgent is said of one's so- 
licitations or entreaties ; importunate is 
said of one's begging or applying for a 
thing. The pressing has more of vio- 
lence in it ; it is supported by force and 
authority ; it is employed in matters o 
right : the urgent makes an appeal to 
one's feelings; it is more persuasive, 
and is employed in matters of favour: 
the importunate has some of the force, 
but none of tho authority or obligation, 
of the j)ressing ; it is employed in mat- 
ters of personal gratification. When 
applied to things, pressing is as much 
more forcible than urgent as in tho 
former case; we speak of a pressing 
necessity, an urgent case. A creditor 
will be pressing for his money when he 
fears to lose, it ; one friend is urgent 
with another to intercede in his behalf; 
beggars are commonly importunate with 
the hope of teasing others out of their 
money. 

Mr. Oay, whose zeal in your concern is worthy a 
friend, writes to me in the most pressing terms 
about it, I'opK. 

Neither would he have done it at all but at my ur- 
geneg, Swirr. 

Sleep may be put off fVom time to time, yet tho 
demaml is of so impurtunate a nature os nut to re- 
main long uusutisOed. JoHKsuzr, 

PRESUMPTIVE, PRESUMPTUOUS, 
PRESUMING. 

PRESUMPTIVE comes from pre- 
sume, in the sense of supposing or tak- 
ing for granted; PRESUMPTUOUS, 
PRESUMING (v. Arrogance), come 
from the same verb in the sense of 
taking upon one’s self, or taking to one’s 
self any importance: tbe former is 
therefore employed in an "indifferent, 
the latter in a bad acceptation : a pre^ 
sumptive heir is one presumed or ex- 
pected to be heir ; presumptive evidence 
is evidence founded on some presump- 
tion or supposition ; so VlkarnsQ presump- 
tive reasoning; but a presumptuous 
man, a presumptu/ous thought, a pre- 
sumptuous behaviour, all indicate an 
unauthorized presumption in one's own 
favour. Presumptuous is a stronger 
term than presuming, because it has a 
more definite use ; the former designates 
the express quality of presumption, the 
latter the inclination: a man is pre- 
sumptuous when his conduct partake^ 
of the nature of presumption; he is 
presuming, inasmuch as he shows him- 
self disposed to presume: hence we 
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speak of presumptuous language, not 
presuming language: a presuming 
temper, not a presumptuous temper. 
In like manner when one says it is pre- 
sumptuous in a man to do any thing, 
this expresses the idea of presumption 
much more forcibly than to say it is 
pj'esutning in him to do it. It would 
be presumptuous in a man to address a 
monarch in a language of familiarity 
and disrespect; it is presuming in a 
common person to address any one who 
is superior in station with familiarity 
and disrespect. 

There is no qualification for fjfoYernmont but virtue 
aud wisdom, actual or presum^ing. iinuKE. 

See what is got by those presumptuous principles 
which have broueht your leaders (of the revohitlou) 
to despise all their predecessors. Bvrke. 

Presuminq of his force with sparkling eves, 

A Ireaily he devours the protiiisM prized Dhydzn. 

PRETENCE, PRETENSION, PRETEXT, 
EXCUSE. 

PRETENCE comes from pretend 
(i\ To feign) in the sense of setting 
forth anything independent of ourselves. 
PRETENSION comes from the same 
verb in the sense of setting forth any 
thing that depends upon ourselves. The 
Pf'etence is commonly a misrepresenta- 
tion ; the pretension is frequently a 
miscalculation: the pretence set forth 
to conceal what is bad in one’s self; the 
pretension is set forth to display what 
is good : the former betrays one’s false- 
hood, the latter one's conceit or self- 
importance; the former can never be 
employed in a good sense, the latter 
in^ sometimes be employed in an in- 
difmreiit sense : a man of bad character 
may make a pretence of religion by 
adopting aif outward profession; men 
of the least merit often make the highest 
pretensions, 

Ovid had warn'd h«r to beware 
Of itrolling guds, whoso usual trade is, 

Under pretence of taking air, 

I’o pick up sublunary ladies. Swirr. 

Each thinks his own the best pretension. Gat. 

The pretence and PRETEXT alike 
consist of what is unreal ; but the former 
is not so great a violation of truth as the 
latter: the pretence may consist of 
truth and fal^hood blended ; the pre- 
text consists altogether of falsehood: 
the pretence may sometimes serve only 
to conceal or palliate a fault ; pretext 
serves to bide something seriously cul- 
pable or wicked : a child may make in- 
disposition a pretence for idleness; a 
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thief makes his acquaintance with the 
servants a pretext for getting admittance 
into a house. 

Let not the Trojans, with a feigned pretAce 
Of proffer'd peace, delude the Latin prince. 

DavDiH. 

Justifying perfldv and murder fur public bonefU, 
public benefit would soon become the pretext, and 
perfidy and murder the end. Uurke. 

The metence and EXCUSE are both 
set forth to justify one’s conduct in the 
eyes of others ; but the pretence always 
conceals something more or less cul- 
pable, and by a greater or less violation 
of truth; the excuse may sometimes 
justify that which is justifiable, and with 
strict regard to truth. To oblige one’s 
self under the pretence of obliging an- 
other, is a despicable trick; illness is 
an allowable excuse to justify any omis- 
sion in business. • 

1 should have dressed the whole with greater care, 
but 1 had little time, which I am sure you know to 
bo more than pretence. Wake, 

Nothing but love this patience could produce, 

And I allow your rago that kind excuse. Drtdbx. 

And even where the excuse may be 
frivolous it does not imply direct false- 
hood. 

The last refuge of a guilty person is to take shelter 
under an excuse. South. 

PRETENSION, CLAIM. 
PRETENSION (v. Pretence) and 
CLAIM (u. To ask for) both signify an 
assertion of rights, but they differ in the 
nature of the rights. The first refers 
only to the rights which are considered 
as such by the individual ; the latter to 
those which exist independent of his 
supposition: there cannot therefore be 
a pretension without some one to pi'e- 
tend, but there may be a claim without 
any immediate claimant : thus wo say 
a person rests his pretension to the 
crown upon the ground of being de- 
scended from the former king ; in here- 
ditary monarchies there is no one who 
has any claim to the crown except the 
next heir in succession. 

But if to unjust things thou dost pretend. 

Ere they begin, let tliy pretensions end. , Dbnhah 

Whence is this pow'r, this fondness of all arts. 
Serving, adorning life through all its parts : 

Which names imposed, by letters^arkM those names 
Ai^usted pro|)erty by legal claims f , Jxnymi. 

The pretension is commonly built 
upon TOrsonal merits ; the claim rests 
upon tne laws of civil society : a person 
makes high pretensions who estimates 
his merits and consequent deserts at a 
high rate ; ho judges of his claims ac- 
cording as they are supported by the 
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laws of his country or the circumstances 
of the case : the fretmsion when denied 
can never be proved ; the claim^ when 
proved, ban be enforced. 

It is uften cliarf;e(l upon writeri, that, with all their 
pretensions to Keiiius and discoveries, they do little 
more than copy one another. Johnso^t. 

Thii« ni({ht our minister we name. 

Let every servant speak Itis claim. Oat. 


PREVAILING, PREVALENT, RULING, 
OVERRULING, PREDOMINANT. 

PREVAILlNGand PREVALENT 
both come lirora the Latin prevaleo to 
be strong above others. RULING, 
OVERRULING, and PREDOMI- 
NANT (from dominor to rule), signify 
ruling or bearing greater sway than 
others. 

Prevailing expresses the actual state 
or quality of a particular object : preva- 
lent marks the quality af prevailing, as 
it affects objects in general. The same 
distinction exists between overruling 
and predominant, A person has b. pre- 
vailing sense of religion ; religious 
feeling is prevalent in a country or in a 
community. There is always some pre- 
vailing fashion which some persons are 
ever ready to follow. The idea has of 
late years become prevalent. 

The evils naturally consequent upon a prevailing 
tempUitiuii are intolerable. South. 

The conduct of a peculiar providence timde the in- 
ptriiments of that ^re.it design prevalent and victorious, 
aud all those muuntaius of opposition to become 
plains. iiiovTU. 

Whate’er thou slialt ordain, thou ruling pow’r. 
Unknown and su<iden be the dreadful hour. Hows. 

Prevailing and prevalent mark sim ply 
the existing state of superiority : ruling 
and predominant express this state, in 
relation to some other which it has su- 
perseded or reduced to a state of infe- 
riority. An opinion is said to be pi'cvail- 
ing as fespccts the number of persons 
by whom it is maintained : a principle 
is said to be ruling as respects the 
superior influence which it has over the 
conduct of men more than any other. 
Particulaf disorders are pre^lent at 
certain seasons of the yeaK When they 
affect the generality of persons: a par- 
ticular taste or fashion is predominant 
which supersedes all other tastes or 
fashions. 

Nor can a man, iudependeully of the overruling 
influence of Ood*s blessing and cure, call himself otie 
penny richer. South. 

The doctrine of not owning a foreigner to be a king 
was held and taught by the Pharisees, a pre ^omineMl 
tect of tlie Jews. PaionAUX. 


PREVENT. 

TO PREVENT, ANTICIPATE. 

To PREVENT is literally to come 
beforehand, and ANTICIPATE to take 
beforehand : the former is employed for 
actual occurrences ; the latter as much 
for calculations as for actions : to pre^ 
vent is the act of a person towards other 
persons or things ; to anticipate is the 
act of a being either towards himself or 
another. In this sense God is said to 
prevent man with his favour by inter- 
posing so as to direct liis purposes to the 
right object. 

Be careful etill to guard thy soul fVom wrong, 

Aud let thy thought prevent thy hand and tongue. 

Kown. 

And a man may prevent what is to 
happen, by causing it to happen before 
the lime. 

But I do think it most cowardly and vile, 

E'ur fear of a hut might full, so to prevent 

The time of life. Shaksvcajui. 

We anticipate \he happiness which 
we are to enjoy in future ; we anticipate 
what a person is going to say by saying 
the same thing before him. 

Why should wo 

Anticipate our sorrows ? 'Tis like those 

Who die tor fear of deatb. Shax&vbabc. 

These words may also bo both taken 
in the sense of causing a thing not to 
be done, but with this distinction, that 
to prevent is to cause a thing not to be 
done or happen at all, and anticipate is 
to prevent another from doing it by 
doing it one's self. 

They sent a party of 1200 horse and dragoons, 
under ilte ooinmand of Sir George Chudlcigh, to 
surprise the high ahcrifT and principal gentlemeu of 
the cuimty, aud tliereby to prevent the coming up of 
8Q> more strength to tliu king’s party. CLAiiKNDOir^ 

I am fur from preietaling to instruct the profession, 
or autivipnting tlicir diiet:tiuus to siAi as are under 
their guyerument. Akbuthnot. 

TO PREVENT, OBVIATE, PRECLUDE, 

All these terms imply the causing 
something not to take place or exist. 
To PREVENT (u. To hinder), is to 
happen before, so as to render the thing 
impracticable. To OBVIATE, from oo 
and via, signifies coming in the way so 
as to render the thing unnecessary or of 
no value. Prevent applies to events or 
circumstances in life ; obviate to mental 
acts or objects : bad weather prevents a 
person setting out a certain arrange- 
ment ; or change of plan obviates every 
ditliculty. ^ 

Ev'ry diseasa of am we may prevent. 

Like lliostt of youth, by beiug drligcpt DsmiAii 
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PREVIQUS. 

The wind and my uofurtunate sprain in 

A Ijreat measure our eluctrival experiments. 

Urvuonk. 

The imputation of folly, if it is true, must be suf- 
thred without hopti > but that of immorality may be 
9bviated by removing the cause. Hawkkswokth. 

Upon (he ministers of the church it is incumlicnt, 
as occatsions offer, to explain and illustrate its design 
aixl uses to the more unlearned, ns well as to nbx inte 
the crude exceptions made against its ductrinea or 
language. Cueavkb. 

To PRECLUDE, from pre and cludo 
or claudo to shut, signifying to shut 
before or out, to put a stop to by the in- 
tervention of something, is, like obviate^ 
applied to mental objects. 

The design of subscription being to preserve one 
uniform tenor of faith, and to preclude divertilty of 
opinion, Watekuand. 

To prevent and preclude are rather 
the act of the thing than of the person ; 
to obviate is rather the act of the person 
than of the thing. Circumstances may 
prevetit or preclude anything from hap- 
pening : a person obvihtes a difficulty or 
objection ; so, according to this distinc- 
tion, we may say either to obviate a 
necessity, or to preclude a necessity for 
anything, according as this is effected 
by any person, or by any circumstance. 

I have begun two or three letters to you by 
Hiiatchea, and been prevented from fluishing them 
by a thuasand avocations and dissipations. $wirr« 

There appears to be no reason to suppose that he 
paid any attention to the law ; indeed his dramatic 
pursuits must have precluded the necessary appli- 
cuiion. Anthony A. Wood. 

Fur the obviating that difficulty, I have willingly 
declined that instauce ugaiust the eternal succession 
of mankind. Hale. 

PREVIOUS, PRELIMINARY, PREPA- 
RATORY, INTRODUCTORY. 

PREVIOUS, in LaXin preevius, com- 
pounded of pr a and via, signifies leading 
the way or going before. PRELIMI- 
N ARY , from and Itmen a threshold, 

signifies belonging to the threshold or 
entrance. PREPARATORY and IN- 
TRODUCTORY signify belonging to 
a preparation or intrcxluction. 

Previous denotes simply the onler of 
succession : the other terms, in addition 
to this, convey the idea of connexion 
betw^oen the objects which succeed each 
other. Previoue applies to actions and 
proceedings in general ; as a previous 

uestion, a previous inquiry, a previous 

etermi nation : preliminary is employed 
only for matters of contract : a prelimi- 
nary articlp, a preliminary condition, 
are what precede the final settlement of 
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any question : preparatory is employed 
for matters of arrangement; the dis- 
posing of men in battle is preparatory 
to an engagement ; the making of mai*- 
riage deeds and contracts is preparatory 
to the final solemnization of the mar- 
riage: introductory is employed for 
matters of science or discussion; as 
remarks are introductory to the main 
subject in question ; compendiums of 
grammar, geography, and the like, as 
introductory to larger works, are useful 
for young people. Prudent people are 
careful to make every previous inquiry 
before they seriously enter into engage- 
ments with strangers : it is impolitic to 
enter into details until all preliminary 
matters are fully adjusted : one ought 
never to undertake any iniportant matter 
without first adopting every prepgratory 
measure that can facilitate its prosecu- 
tion : in complicated matters it is neces- 
sary to have something introductory by 
way of explanation. 

One step by which a temptation appruachee » Its 
crUis is a previom KruwiuK familiarity uf the uiiml 
with the Biu which a man is tempted to. South. 

1 have discussed the nuptial pre/Zoifnaries so often, 
that 1 can repeat the forms in which Jointures aro 
settled and pin money secured. Johnson. 

.^schylus is in the practice of holding the specta* 
tor ill susptmse by a preparatory sileuce in Ids chief 
person. Cumbkui.and. 

Consider yourselves as acting now, under the eye 
of (xod, an introduvtury part to a more important 
scene. Rlair. 

PRIDE, VANITY, CONCEIT. 

PRIDE is in all probability con- 
nected with the word parade, and the 
German pracht show or splendour, as it 
signifies that high-flown temper in a 
man which makes him paint to himself 
everything in himself as beautiful or 
splendid. VANITY, in Latin vanitas, 
from vain and vanus, is compounded of 
ve or valde and inunis, signifying ex- 
ceeding emptiness. CONCEIT, V. Con- 
ceit. 

The valuing of one’s self on the pos* 
session of any property is the idea 
common td^these terms, but they diflei* 
either in regard to the object or the 
manner of the action. *Pride is the 
term of most extensive import and appli- 
cation, and comprehends in its signifi* 
cation not only that of the other two 
terms, but likewise ideas peculiar to 
itself. Pride is applicable to every ob- 
ject, good or bad, high or low, small oc 
great ; vanity is applicable only to small 
objects : t-tide is therefore good or bad) 
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PRIDE. 


PJRIDE. 


vanity is always bad, it is always empti- 
ness or nothingness. A man is proud 
who values himself on the possession of 
his liteiary or scientific talent, on his 
wealth, on his rank, on his power, on 
his acquimments, or his superiority over 
his competitors ; he is vain of his person, 
his dress, his walk, or anything that is 
frivolous. Pride is the inherent quality 
in man ; and, w'hile it rests on noble 
objects, it is his noblest characteristic; 
vanity is the distortion of one’s nature 
flowing from a vicious constitution or 
education ; pride shows itself variously 
according to the nature of the object on 
which it is fixed ; a noble pride seeks 
to display itself in all that can command 
the respect or admiration of mankind ; 
the pride of wqalth, of power, or of other 
adventij^ious properties, commonly dis- 
plays itself in an unseemly deportment 
towards others ; vanity shows itself in 
false pretensions. 

■He waa commonly repreaeated as a proud and dis- 
tant man. but in fact lie had no more pride nt heart 
than every man of honour carries about with him, 
and whicl’i serves to repel every thinj^ that inclines 
towards meanness with bccominx iiidiunation. 

OnMBKHIiAND. 

Ills vantVp disposed him to be his excellency, and 
liis weakness to believe that he should be the general 
in the houses as well as in the field, and be able to 
govern their counsels and restrain their passions, as 
well as to fight their battles. CnAKKNuuN. 

Pride^ in the limited and bad sense, 
is always associated with strength, and 
produces more or less violence; vanity 
is coupled with weakness. 

Vanity makes men ridiculous, pride odious, and 
ambition terrible. Sxickux. 

*Tis an old maxim in the schools, 

That vanity's the food of fools. Swirr. 

Conceit is that species of self-valua- 
tion that respects one’s talents only ; it 
is so far therefore closely allied to pride ; 
but a ifian is said to be proud of that 
which he reallv has, but to be conceited 
of that which he really has not : a man 
may be prmd to an exeoss of merits 
which he actually possessfi^^.^liut when 
he is conceited his merits ^ w in his 
own conceit; the latter is therefore ob- 
viously founded on falsehood altogether. 
As ^\i-cmceit is the offspring of igno- 
rance and vanity t it is most frequently 
found in youth, hut, as it is the greatest 
obstacle to improvement, it may grow 
up w^th a person and go with him tnrough 

The aelf-ceneett of the young is the great scarce of 
tkoM dangers to which they arc exposed, Blaib. 


PRIDE, HAUGHTINESS, LOFTINESS, 
DIGNITY. 

PRIDE is employed -principally as 
respects the temper of the mind ; 
HAUGHTINESS (v. Haughty), and 
LOFTINESS (v. High), respect either 
the temper of mind or the external be- 
haviour. DIGNITY iv. Honor), respects 
only tho external behaviour. Pri^ is, 
as before {v. Pride), the general term ; 
the others are modes of pride. Pride, 
inasmuch as it consists purely of self- 
esteem, IS a positive sentiment which one 
may entertain independently of other 
persons : it lies in the inmost recesses 
of the human heart, and mingles itself 
insensibly with our afiections and pas- 
sions. naughtiness is that mode of 
pride which springs out of one’s com- 
parison of one’s self with others: the 
haughty man dwells on the inferiority 
of others ; the proud man in the strict 
sense dwells on ' his own perfections. 
Loftiness is a mode of pride which 
raises the spirit above objects supposed 
to be inferior; it does not set man so 
much above others as above himself, or 
that which concerns himself. 

Every demonstration of an implacable rancour au<l 
an untameable pride were the only eucouragenients 
we received (ttom the regicides) to the renewal of 
our supplications. Burke. 

Prosperity doth not only shut the earth against 
counsel by reason of the dulness which it leaves ujxni 
the senses, but also on account of that arroganro 
and untutored haughtiness tliat it brings upon the 
mind. South. 

Augustus and Tilierins liad loftiness enough in 
their temper, and affected to make a sovereign 
figure. Collier. 

As respects the exterior, pride in the 
behaviour is always bad. 

He was commonly represented as a proud and 
distant man. ^ Cumbeblano. 

But it is taken in an indifferent sense 
in application to brutes or unconscious 
agents. 

He. like a proud steed rein'd, went haughty on. 

Milton. 

Haughtiness in one’s carriage, and 
loftiness in one’s tone or air, are mostly 
unbecoming, and seldom warranted. 

Provoked by Edward's haughtiness, even the pas- 
sive Baliol began to mutiny. Kobertson. 

Waller describes Sachurissa at a j^redominating 
beauty, of Iqfty oharmi and imperious influence. 

Johnson. 

Dimity, which arises from a proper 
consciousness of what is due to one's 
self, is always taken in a good sense. 
It is natural to some men, and shows 
itself at all times ; on other Occasions it 
requires to he assumed. 
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Ab soon u Almagro knew his fate to be inevitable, 
lie met it with tlie dignity and fortitude of a veteran. 

^ UOBERTSON. 

PRlRiAKY, PRIMITIVE, PRISTINE, 
ORIGINAL. 

PRIMARY, from primus^ signifies 
belonging to or like the first. PRIMI- 
TIVE, from the same, signifies accord- 
ing to the first. PRISTINE, in Latin 
pnstinus, from prtti«, signifies in former 
times. ORIGINAL signifies contain- 
ing the orifrin» 

The j»ri wary denotes simply the order 
of succession, and is therefore the ge- 
neric term; primitive^ pristine, and 
original, include also the idea of some 
other relation to the thing that succeeds, 
and are therefore modes of the primary. 
The primary has nothing to come before 
it; in this manner we speak of the 
primary cause as the cause which pre- 
cedes secondary causes : the pnmitive 
is that after which olthcr things are 
formed; in this manner a primitive 
word is that after which, or from which, 
the derivatives are formed: t\\e pristine 
is that which follows the primitive, so 
as to become customary ; there are but 
few specimens of the pristine purity of 
life among the professors of Christianity : 
the original is that which either gives 
birth to the thing, or belongs to that 
which gives birth to the thing; the 
original meaning of a word is that which 
was given to it by the makers of the 
word. 

Memory is th« primary and fundamental power, 
without which there could be uo other iutellcctual 
operation. Johnson. 

Meanwhile our primitive great sire to meet, 

Uis godliks guest walks forth. Milton. 

As to the share sf power each individual ought to 
have in the state, that 1 must deny to be amongst 
the direct original rights of man, liuaiuc. 

While with her friendly clay he deign’d to dwell. 
Shall she with safety reach her prUtine seat. Pbiob. 

PRINCE, MONARCH, SOVEREIGN, 
POTENTATE. 

PRINCE, in French prince, Latin 
princeps from primus, signifies the chief 
or the first person in the nation. MO- 
NARCH, from the Greek fiovog alone, 
and apxn government, signifies one hav- 
ing sole authority. SOVEREIGN has 
been supposed to be changed from 
superre^num, but, like the French 
souverain, the Spanish soberano, and 
the Italian sovrano, it may, perhaps, 
with greater propriety, be derived from 
^upernus or cupremus, supremo. PO- 
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TENTATE, from potens, powerful, sig- 
nifies one having supreme power. 

Prince is the generic term, the rest 
are specific terms ; every monarch, so- 
vereign, potentate, is a pnnee, but 
not vice versa. The term prince is in- 
definite as to tlie degree of power: a 
prince may have a limited or despotic 
power; but in its restricted sense it 
denotes a smaller degree of power than 
any of the other terms : the term mo- 
narch does not define the extent of the 
power, but simply that it is undivided, 
as opposed to that species of power 
which is lodged in the hands of many : 
sovereign and potentate indicate the 
highest degree of power ; but the former 
is employed only as respects the nation 
that is governed, the latter respects other 
nations: a sovereign is supreme over 
his subjects ; a potentate is powerful by 
means of his subjects. Every man 
having independent power is a prince, 
let his territory be ever so inconsiderable y 
Germany is aivided into a number of 
small states, which are governed by 
petty primes. Every one reigning by 
himself in a state of some considerable 
magnitude, and having an independent 
authority over his subjects, is a mo- 
narch; kings and emperors therefore 
are all monarchs. Every monarch is a 
sovereign whose extent of dominion and 
number of subjects rises above the ordi- 
nary level; he is a potentate if his 
influence either in the cabinet or the 
field extends very considerably over the 
affairs of other nations. 

or all the princes who had swayed the Mexioan 
sceptre, Montezuma was the most haughty, 

Robebtson. 

The Mexican people were warlike and enterpriz* 
lag, the authority of the monarch unbounded. 

Robebtson. 

Thu Peruvians yielded a blind submission to their 
Moeereigns. Robebtson. 

How mean must the most exalted potentt&e upou 
earth appear to that eye which takes m innumerable 
orders or spirits I Addison. 

PRINCIPLE, MOTIVE. 

THBPiirKciPLE (v. Doctrine) may 
sometimes be the MOTIVE ; but often 
there is a principle where there is no 
motive, and there is a motive where 
there is no principle. The principle 
lies in conscious and unconscious agents ; 
the motive only in conscious agents : all 
nature is guided certain principles ; 
its movements go mrward upon certain 
principles : man is put into action by 
certain motives; the principle is the 
prime moving cause of every thing that 
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is set in motion; the motive is the 
prime moving cause that sets the human 
machine into action. The principle in 
its restricted sense comes still nearer to 
the motive^ when it refers to the opinions 
which we form : the principle in this 
case is that idea which we form of things, 
so as to regulate our conduct ; the mo- 
tive is that idea which simply impels to 
action : the former is therefore something 
permanent, and grounded upon the ex- 
ercise of our reasoning powers; the 
latter is momentary, and arises simply 
from our capacity of willing and think- 
ing : bad principles lead a man into a 
bad course of life ; but a man may be 
led by bad motives to do what is good as 
well as what is bad. 

The best legislators have been satisSed with the 
establislynent of some sure, solid, and ruling princi- 
ple in government Uukke. 

The danger of betraying our wealtnew to our ser- 
vants, and the impossibility of concealing it fVom 
them, may be justly considered as one motive to a 
regular life. Johnson. 

PRIORITY, PRECEDENCE, PRE- 
EMINENCE, PREFERENCE. 

PRIORITY denotes the abstract 
quality of being before others : PRECE- 
DENCE, from and cedo, signifies 
the state of going before : PRE-EMI- 
NENCE signifies being more eminent 
or elevated than others: PREFER- 
ENCE signifies being put before others. 
Priority respects simply the order of 
succession, and is applied to objects 
either in a state of motion or rest ; pre- 
cedence signifies priority in going, and 
depends upon a right or privilege ; pre- 
eminence signifies priointy in being, 
and depends upon merit; preference 
signifies priority in placing, and de- 
pends upon favor. The priority is 
applicable rather to the thing than the 
person ; it is not that which is sought 
for, but that which is to be had : age 
frequently ^ives priori^ where every 
other claim is wanting. The immoderate 
desire fof precedence is often nothing 
hut a childish vanity ; it is a distinction 
that Hows out of rank and power* a 
nobleman claams a precedence on all 
occasions of ceremony. The love of pre- 
eminence is laudable, inasmuch as it 
requires a degree of moral worth which 
exceeds that of others ; a general aims 
at pre-eminence in his profession. Those 
Who are anxious to obtain the best for 
themselves, are eager to have the pre- 
ference .* we seek for the preference in 
inaUdrs of choice. 


A ^ttdr plnce, a more commodioiie sent, priority 
in being he1|ied at table, &c., what is it but sacrific- 
ing ourselves in such trifles to the convenieiiee and 
pleasures of others? Eakl Chayuam. 

Ranks will then (in the i^xt world) be adjusted, 
and precedt-ney set aright. A udisun. 

It is the concern of mankind that the destruction 
of order should uot be a claim to rank; that crimoi* 
should not be the only title to pre-cminencn and 
honour. Hukkk. 

We And in ourselves a power to begin or forbear 
several actions of our minds or motionsof our bodies, 
barely by a thought or preference of the mitid. 

Locke. 

PRIVACY, RETIREMENT, SECLU- 
SION. 

PRIVACY literally denotes the ab- 
stract quality of private; but when 
taken by itself it signifies the state of 
being private: RETIREMENT lite- 
rally signifies the abstract act of retir- 
ing : and SECLUSION that of se- 
cluding one’s sqlf: but retirement by 
itself frequently denotes a state of being 
retired, or a place of retirement ; seclu- 
sion, a state of being secluded : hence 
we say a person lives in privacy, in re- 
tirement, in seclusion : privacy is op- 
posed to publicity ; he who lives m 
privacy, therefore, is one who follows no 
public line, who lives so as to he little 
known : retirement is opposed to open- 
ness or freedom of access ; he, therefore, 
who lives in retirement, withdraws from 
the society of others, he lives by him- 
self: seclusion is the excess of retire- 
ment; he who lives in seclusion bars 
all access to himself ; he shuts himself 
from the world. Privacy is most suit- 
able for such as are in circumstances of 
humiliation, whether from their misfor- 
tune or their fault ; retirement is pecu- 
liarly agreeable to those l^ho are of a 
reflective turn ; but seclusion is chosen 
only by those who labour under some 
strong affection of the mind, whether of 
a religious or a physical nature 

Fly with roe to some safe, some sacred privacy, 

Rowe. 

in our retirtmentM every thing dbposes us to be 
serious. Addison. 

There have appeared divines of enlightened and 
discerning minds, who have confirmed the observa- 
tion that sttirerstitiouB gloom ever grows darke r and 
assumes new horrors in itclution, Zimmkbmam. 


PRIVILEGE, PREROGATIVE, EX- 
EMPTION, IMMUNITY. 

PRIVILEGE, in Latin privilegium, 
compounded of privus and lex, signifies 
a law made for any individual or set of 
individuals. PREROGATIVE, in La 
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tin priprogativi, was so callrd from 
pree and rogo to ask, because they were 
first asked whom they would have to be 
consuls : hence applied in our language 
to the righ. of determining or choosing 
first in many particulars. EXEMP- 
TION, from the verb to exempt, and 
IMMUNITY, from the Latin immunis 
free, are both employed for the object 
from which one is exempt or free. 

Privilege and prerogative consist of 
positive advantages; exemption and 
immunity of those which are negative : 
by the former we obtain an actual goorl, 
by the latter the removal of an evil. 
Privilege, in its most extended sense, 
comprehends all the rest: for every 
rogative, exemption, and immunity are 
privileges, inasmuch as they rest upon 
certain laws or customs, which are 
made for the benefit of certain indivi- 
duals. In the restricted sense, the pri- 
vilege may be enjoyed by many; the 
inyrogative, which is a peculiar and 
distinguished privilege, can be enjoyed 
oiily by a few. As they respect the 
jmblic, privileges belong to or are 
granted to the subject; prerogatives 
belong to the crown. It is the privilege 
of a member of parliament to escape 
arrest for debt ; it is the prerogative of 
the crown to be irresponsible for the 
conduct of its ministers: as respects 
private cases, it is the of females 

to have the best places assigned to them ; 
it is the prerogative of the male to ad- 
dress the female. 

As the aKcd depart from the diguity, so they for- 
feit i\w. privileges, of grey hairs. Hi.air. 

By the worst of usurpattons, an usnvpatian on the 
pr£*rogrt«t?M of nature, you attempt to force tailors 
uuil rurpenters into the state. Uobke. 

Privileges 8re applied to every object 
which it is desirable to have ; preroga- 
tive^ IS confined to the case of making 
one’s election, or exercising any special 
power ; exemption is applicable to cases 
in which one is exempted from any 
tribute or payment; immunity, from 
the Latin munus an office, is peculiarly 
applicable to cases in which one is freed 
from a service : all chartered towns or 
corporations have privileges, exemp- 
tions, and immunities : it is the privi- 
lege of the city of London to shut its 
gates against the king. 

Neither nobility nor clergy (in France) enjoyed 
exemption from the duly on consumable com- 
niodiliea. Bvbkk. 

You clnini an immunity from evil, which belongs not 
to itie lot of man. 13 i.aih. 
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PROCEEDING, PROCESS, PROGRESS. 

The manner of performing actions 
for the attainment or a given end is the 
common idea comprehended in these 
terms. PROCEEDING is the most 
general, as It simply expi-esses the ge- 
neral idea of the manner of going on ; 
the rest are specific terms, denoting 
some particularity in the action, object, 
or circumstance. Proceeding is said 
commonly of such things as happen in 
the ordinary way of doing business ; 
PROCESS is said of such things as 
are done by rule : the former is consi- 
dered in a moral point of view ; the latter 
in a scientific or technical point of view: 
the freemasons have bound themselves 
together by a law of secrecy not to reveal 
some part ot their proceedings ; theyjro- 
cess by which paper is made has under- 
gone considerable impruveincnts since 
its first invention. 

What could b« more fair than to lay open to an 
enemy all that you wished to obtain, ami to dnijie 
him to iniitiile your ingenuous proceeding t Jlo » kk. 

Saturnian Juno now, with double care. 

Attends the fatal process of the war. Daydbit 

^oceeding and PROGRESS both 
refer to the moral actions of men ; but 
the proceeding simply denotes the act 
of going on, or doing something ; the 
progress denotes an approximation to 
the end: the proceeding may be only 
a partial action comprehending both the 
beginning and the end ; but the pro- 
gress is applied to that which requires 
time, and a regular succession of action, 
to bring it to a completion : that is a 
proceeding in which every man is tried 
in a court of law ; that is a progress 
which one makes in learning, by the 
addition to one’s knowledge : hence wo 
do not talk oiX\\e proceeding oiVde, but 
of the progress of life. 

It is very observable that our proceeiings disco- 
vered pbiiiily when his lordship thought well 
himself, and when not, fur if he was in good he.nt 
he observed us narrowly. Nokth. 

Ilis penetiatinif and comprehensive mind saw 
that l\ie progress ol sociul.and especially commercial, 
intercourse was producing new combinations, which 
bad not been specidcslly foreseen when the laus 
applied to such subjects were enacted. Bisset. 


PROCEEDING, TRANSACTION. 

PROCEEDING signifies literally 
the thing that proceeds ; and TRANS- 
ACTION the thing transacted: tlie 
former is, therefore, of something that is 
going forward ; the latter of something 
that is already done : we are witnesses 
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to the whole proceeding; we inquire 
into the whole transaction. The term 
proceeding is said of every event or cir- 
cums^nce which goes forward through 
the agency of men ; transaction com- 
prehends only those matters which have 
been deliberately transacted or brought 
to a conclusion : in this sense we use 
the word proceeding in application to 
an affray in the street; and the word 
transaction to some commercial nego- 
tiation that has been carried on between 
certain persons. The term proceeding 
marks the manner of proceeding; as 
when we speak of the proceedings in a 
court of law: transaction marks the 
business transacted; as the transactions 
on the Exchange. A proceeding may 
be characteriaed as disgraceful ; a trans- 
actiorkK^ iniquitous. 

The proceedingg of a council of old men in an 
Americun tribe, we are told, were no less formal and 
sagacious tliaii those in a senate in more polished 
republics. Rookk-j-sun. 

It was Bothw’ell’s interest to cover, if possible, the 
whole transaction under the veil of darkness uud 
silence. RoutcuThunr. 

PROCESSION, TRAIN, RETINUE. 

PROCESSION, from the verb pro- 
ceedt sign i ties the act of going forward 
or before, that is, in the present instance, 
of going before others, or ono before an- 
other. TRAIN in all probability comes 
from the Latin traho to draw, signifying 
the thing drawn after another ; and in 
the present instance the persons who 
are led after, or follow, any object. 
RETINUE, from the verb to retain^ 
signifies those who are retained as at- 
tendants. 

All these terms arc said of any num- 
ber of persons who follow in a certain 
order ; but this, which is the leading 
idea ip the yrord processioji^ is but col- 
lateral in the terms train and retinue: 
on the other hand, the procession may 
consist of persons of all ranks and sta- 
tions ; but train and retinue apply only 
to such AS follow some person or thing 
in a subordinate capacity: the former 
in regard to such as make up the con- 
cluding part* of some procession; the 
latter only in regard to the servants or 
attendants on the great. At funerals 
there is frequently a long train of 
coaches belonging to the friends of the 
deceased, which close the procession; 
princes and nobles never go out on slate 
or public occasions without a numerous 
retinue: tho beauty of eyevy procession 


consists in the order with which every 
one keeps his place, and the regularity 
with which the whole goes forward ; tho 
length of a train is what renders it most 
vvorthy of notice ; the number of a re- 
tinue in eastern nations is one criterion 
by which tho wealth of the individual 
is estimated. 

And now the prirsi^. Potitiiis at their head. 

In skins of beasts involv’d, the long procession led. 

Dbyden. 

The miion, and all the starry tratfh 

lluug the vast vault of heav’n. Gat. 

Him and his sleeping slaves he slew ; then spies 
Where Remus with his rich retinue lies. Dhyden. 

PRODUCTION, PRODUCE, PRODUCT. 

The terra PRODUCTION expresses 
either the act of producing or the thing 
produced; PRODUCT and PRO- 
DUCE express only the Xhiogproduccd : 
the production of a tree from a seed is 
one of the wonders of nature ; the pro- 
duce will not be considerable. In the 
sense of the ihmg produced^ production 
is applied to every individual thing that 
is produced^ whether by nature or art ; 
as a tree is a production, or a painting 
is a production of art or skill : produce 
product are properly applicable to 
productions of nature which are 
made to turn to account ; the former in 
a collective sense, and in reference to 
some particular object ; the latter in an 
abstract and general sense : the aggre- 
gate quantity of grain drawn fi*om a 
field is termed the produce of the field ; 
but corn, hay, vegetables, and fruits in 
general, arc termed products of the 
earth : tho naturalist examines all the 
productions of nature ; the husbandman 
looks to the produce of f^^s lands ; the 
topographer and traveller inquire about 
the products of different countries. 

He was expert in all Uie parts of physic, but for 
the history of nature, of %\\c productions of all coiiii* 
tries, of tho virtues uml improvements of plants.ores, 
and minerals, with titeir varieties in liifTerent cli- 
mates, he was perhaps tho perfoctest and exactest 
man in the world. Burnet. 

A storm of hail, I am informed, has destroyed all 
the produce of roy estate in Tuscany. 

MeitMoth’s Lettxbi or CioiRo. 

Our British products are of such kinds and ouan- 
tities as can turn the balance of trade to our advan- 
tage. Addisok. 

There is the same distinction between 
these terms in their improper, as in 
their proper, acceptation; the production 
is whatever results from an effort, phy- 
sical or mental, as a production of 
genius, a production of art, and the like; 
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the produce is the amount or aggregate 
result from physical or mental labour : 
thus, whatever the husbandman reaps 
from the cultivation of his land is termed 
the produce of his labour; whatever 
results from any public subscription or 
collection is, in like manner, the pro* 
duce : the product is employed properly 
in regard to the mental operation of 
figures, as the product from multipli- 
cation, but may be extended to any 
thing which is the fruit of the brain. 

What would become of the scrophuloua oonsump* 
live productions fiirniihed by our men of wit and 
-earning? Swift. 

Tliia tax has already been so oiten tried, that wo 
know the exact produce of it. Addison. 

I cannot help thinking the Arabian tales the pro- 
duct of some woman’s imagination. ATTKnBURY* 

PRODUCTION, PKRFOUMANCE, 
WORK! 

When we speak of any thing as re- 
sulting from any specified operation, we 
term it a PRODUCTION ; as the pro- 
duction of an author, signifying what 
he has produced by the eftbrt of his 
mind : Homer’s Iliad is esteemed as one 
of the finest productio7isQ{i\\Q imagina- 
tion. When we speak of any thing as 
executed or performed by some person 
we term it a PERFORMANCE, as a 
drawing or a painting is denominated 
the performance of a particular artist. 
The iQYTajrroduction cannot be em ployed 
without t-pecifying or referring to the 
source from which it is prodmed, or the 
means by which it is produced; as the 
production of art, the production of the 
inventive faculty, the production of 
the mind, &c.: a performance cannot 
be spoken of without referring to the 
individual by whom it has been per- 
formed; hence we speak of this or that 
performance. When we wish 
to specify any thing that results from 
WORK or labour, it is termed a work : 
in this manner we either speak of the 
work of one’s hands, or a work of the 
imagination, a work of time, a work of 
magnitude. 

Nature, in hex productions slow, aspires 
lly Just degrees to reach perfection's height. 

SOMERVILLS. 

The ^tfonnanees of Pope were burnt by those 
whom tie had, perhaps, seteeied as most likely to 
publish them. Jobmsov. 

Yet there are some works which the author must 
•onsigu anpublished to posterity, Johnson. 


TO PROFESS, DECLARE. 

PROFESS, in Latin professus, par 
ticiple of compounded .of pro 

and fateor to speak, signifies to set 
forth, or present to public view, DE- 
CLARE, V, To declare* 

An exposure of one's thoughts or 
opinions is the common idea in the sig- 
nification of these terms ; hut they differ 
in the manner of the action, as well as 
the object : one mof esses by words or 
by actions ; one declares by words only ; 
a man professes to believe that on which 
he acts ; but he declares his belief of it 
cither with his lips or ill his writings. 
A Profession may be general and par- 
tial, it may amount to Utile more tnan 
an intimation : a declaration is positive 
and explicit ; it leaves no one in doubt : 
a profession may, therefore, sometimes 
be hypocritical ; he who professes may 
wish to imply that which is not real : a 
declaration must be either directly true 
or false ; he who declares expressly com- 
mits himself upon his veracity. One 
professes cither as respects single ac- 
tions, or a regular course of conduct ; 
one declares either passing thoughts or 
settled I rinciples. A person professes 
to have walked to a certain distance ; to 
have taken a certain route, and the like : 
a Christian professes to follow the doc- 
trine and precepts of Christianity; a 
person declares that a thing is true or 
false, or ho declares his firm belief in a 
thing. 

A naked profession may have credit, when no 
other evidence can bo given. Swift. 

We are a considerable body, who, upon a proper 
occasion, would not fail to declare ourselves. 

Addison. 

To profess is employed only for what 
concerns one’s self; to declare is like- 
wise employed for what concerns others : 
one professes the motives and priyciples 
by which one is guided : one declares 
facts and circumstances with which one 
is acquainted; one professes nothing 
but what one thinks may be creditable 
and fit to be known ; but one declares 
whatever may have* fallen under one’s 
notice, or passed through one's mind, 
as the case requires ; therd is always a 
particular and private motive for pro- 
fession; there are frequently public 
grounds for making a declaration, 

"retending flrtt 

Wise to fly pain, prqfkssr*g next the spy. 

Argues no leader. Milton. 

There are uo where to plain and full dectaratione 
of mercy and \ov« tothesous of men os in the Gospel. 

Tillotson 
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PROFLIGATE, ABANDONED, RKPRO- 
BATE. 

PROFLIGATE, in Latin profligatus, 
participle ofprqfUgo, compounded of the 
intensive f>ro and fligo to dahli or beat, 
signifies completely ruined and lost to 
everything. ABANDONED, v. To 
abandon, REPROBATE (v#- To re- 
prove) signifies 'one thoroughly re- 
jected. 

lliese terms, in their proper accepta- 
tion, express the most wretched con- 
dition ot fortune into which it is possible 
for any human being to be plunged, 
and conseouently, in their improper ap- 
plication, they denote that state of moral 
desertion and ruin wliich cannot be ex- 
ceeded in wickedness or depravity. A 
profligate man has lost all by his vices, 
and consequently to his vices alone he 
looks for the regaining those goods of 
fortune which he has squandered ; as he 
-has nothing to lose, and everything to 
gain in his own estimation, by pursuing 
the career of his vices, he surpasses all 
others in bis unprincipled conduct • an 
abandoned man is altogether abandoned 
to his passions, which, having the entire 
sway over him, naturally impel him to 
every excess : the reprobate man is one 
who has been reproved until he be- 
comes insensible to reproof, and is given 
up to the malignity or his own passions. 

Aged wisdom can check tlie most forward, and 
abash the must pni/ligiUe, Ulaih. 

To be negligent uf what any one thinks of you, 
does not only show you arrogant but abundoned. 

IIUOHKS. 

And here let those who boast in mortal things, 

Lenrn how their greatest monuments of fame. 

And strength, and art, arc easily outdone 
By reprobate spirits. Milton. 

PROFUSION, PROFUSENESS. 

PROFUSION, from the Latin pro- 
fundo, to pour forth, is taken in relation 
to unconscious objects, which pour forth 
in great plenty; PROFUSENESS is 
taken from the same, in relation to con- 
scious agents, who 'likewise pour forth 
in great plenty: the term profusion, 
therefore, is* put for plenty itself, and 
the term profuseness as a characteristic 
of persons in the sense of extravagance. 
At the hospitable hoard of the rich, 
there will naturally be a profusion of 
everything which can gratify the appe- 
tite ; when men see an unusual degree 
of profusion, they are apt to indulge 
themselves in profuseness. 


PROGRESS. 

Ye gliii’ring towns with wealth ami splen^nt 
crown'd. 

Ye fields where summer spreads profusion round. 
For me your tributary stores combine. Goldsmith. 

I was convinced that the liberality of my ymin^ 
companions was only prqfitseness. Jon nsun. 

PROGRESS, PROGRESSION, AD 
VANCE, ADVANCEMENT. 

A FORWARD motion is designated by 
these terms; but PROGRESS and 
PROGRESSION simply imply this 
sort of motion ; ADVANCE and AD- 
VANCEMENT also imply an approxi- 
mation to some object : we may make a 
progress in that which has no specific 
termination, as a progress in learning, 
which may cease only with life ; hut the 
advance is only made to some limited 
point or object in view ; as an advance 
in wealth or honor, which may find a 
termination within the life. Progress 
and advance are* said of that which has 
been passed over ; hut progression and 
adcancernent may be said of that which 
one is passing : the progress is made, 
or the person is in advance; he is in the 
act oi jprogression or advancement : a 
child makes a progress in learning by 
daily attention ; the progression from 
one stage of learning to another is not 
alw'ays perco|)tible ; it is not always pos- 
sible to overtake one who is in advance ; 
sometimes a person’s advancement is 
retarded by circumstances that are alto- 
gether contingent: the first step in any 
destructive course still prepares for the 
second, and the second Ibr the third, 
after which there is no stop, but the 
progress is infinite. 

I wi»h it were in my pow«r to give a regular his- 
tory of the proymr wliich our niifostore huv(> made 
in tbli speciei of versitlcatiun. ^ TvBwin rr 

And better thence again, and better still. 

In InAuite progremun, Thomson. 

The most successful students make their nd^anra 
in knowledge by sliurt flights. Johnson. 

1 have lived to see the fierce ndvnnrem^nf, tha 

sudden turn, and the abrupt period, of three or four 
enormous friendships. Fopk. 


PROGRESS, PROFICIENCY, IMPROVE 
MEAT. 

PROGRESS (v. Proceeding) is a 
generic term, the rest are specific, 

PROFICIENCY, from the Latin pro- 
fiiflo, compounded oX pro and/art'o, sig- 
nifies a profited state, that is to say, a 
progress already mad»* and IM- 
PROVEMENT, from the verb imr 
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provedy signifies an improved condition, 
that \s,progre8s in that which improves. 
The term progress here, as in the former 
paragrapn, marks the step or motion 
on\vard, and the two others the point 
already reached ; but progress is ap- 
plied either in the proper or improper 
sense, that is, either to those travelling 
forward, or to those going on stepwise 
in any work ; proficiency is applied, in 
the improper sense, to the ground 
gained in an art, and improvement to 
what is gained in knowledge, or under- 
standing, or abilities ; when idle people 
set about any work, it is difficult to per- 
ceive that they make any progress in it 
from time to time ; those who have a 
thorough taste for either music or draw- 
ing will make a proficiency in it which 
is astonishing to those who are unac- 
quainted with the circumstances ; the 
improvement of the mind can never be 
so effectually and easi?y obtained as in 
the period of childhood. 

Solon, the sage, his progresn never ceased, 

But still his Tearniug with his days increas'd. 

Denham. 

When the hid was about nineteen, his uncle de- 
sired to see him, that lie miglit know what pr<i/i- 
ekney ho bad made. IIawkehwurth. 

The improvement which grows from hahiluuting 
the mind to the compreluMisive liews of religion 
must not bo thought u holly to regard the under- 
standing. AnnihON. 

Progress and proficiency are applied 
to the acts of persons, but improvement 
denotes also the act or state of things ; 
one must make a progress or profit 
dency, but things admit of improvement, 

'I'he metrical part of our poetry, in tiie time of 
('Iiaticer. was capable of more improvement. 

Tvrw'hitt. 

PROMINENT, CONSPICUOUS. 

PROMINENT signifies hanging 
wor; CONSPICUOUS (w. Disiifi- 
guished) signifies easy to be beheld : 
the former is, therefore, to the latter, in 
some measure, as the species to the 
genus ; what is prominent is, in general, 
on that very account conspicuous ; but 
many things may be conspiewus which 
are not expressly prominent : nothing 
U prominent but what projects beyond 
a certain line ; everything is conspicuous 
which may be seen by many ; the nose 
on a man*s face is a prominent feature, 
owing to its projecting situation ; and it 
is sometimes conspicuous, according to 
the position of the person; a figure in a 
pointing is said to be prominent, if it 


appears to stand forward or before the 
others ; but it is not properly conspicu- 
ous, unless there be something in it 
which attracts the general notice, and 
distinguishes it from all other things ; 
on the coiitrary, it is conspicuous, but 
not expressly prominent, when the 
colors are vivid. 

Lady Macbeth's walk.ing*in her sleep is an inci- 
dent go fub of tragic horror, that it standg out ag a 
prominent feature in the most sublime drama in the 
world. Cumberland. 

That innocent mirth which hod been so conspi- 
cuous in Sir Thomas More’s life, did not forsake him 
to thu last Aodiso.v. 

PROMISCUOUS, INDISCRIMINATE. 

PROMISCUOUS, in Latin promis- 
cuus, from promisceo, *or pro and 
miseeo to mingle, signifies thoroughly 
mingled. INDISCRIMINATE, from 
the Latin in privative, and discrimen a 
difference, signifies without any differ- 
ence. 

Promiscuous is applied to any num- 
ber of diflerent objects mingled together ; 
indiscriminate is only applied to the ac- 
tion in which one does not discriminate 
different objects : a multitude is termed 
promiscuous, as characterizing the 
thing ; the use of different things for the 
same purpose, or of the same things 
for different purposes, is termed indis- 
criminate, as characterizing the person 
things become promiscuous by the want 
of design in any one ; they are indis’ 
criminate by the express intention of 
some one ; plants of all descriptions are 
to be found promiscuously situated in 
the beds of a garden : it is folly to level 
any charge indiscriminately against 
all the members of any community or 
profession, 

Victors and vanquish’d join promiscuous cries. 

• Pui'K. 

From this indiscriminate distribution of nuHcry, 
the moralists have always derived one of their 
strongest mural arguments for a future state. 

Johnson. 

PROMISE, ENOAOKMENT, vCORD. 

PROMISE, in Latin prpmissus, from 
promitto, compounded of pro before, and 
mitto to set or fix, that is, to fix before- 
hand, is specific, and consequently more 
binding than the ENGAGEMENT (v. 
Business) ; we promise a thing in a set 
form of words, that are clearly and 
strictly understood ; wc engage in ge- 
neral terms, that may admit of altera- 
tion : VL promise is mostly unconditional ; 

2 T 
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an engagement is frequently conditional. 
In promises the faith of an individual 
is admitted upon his word, and built 
upon as if it were a deed ; in engage- 
ments the intentions of an individual 
for the future are all that are either im- 
plied or understood : on the fulfilment 
of promises often depend the most im- 
portant interests of individuals ; an at- 
tention to engagements is a matter of 
mutual convenience in the ordinary 
concerns of life : a man makes a pro- 
mise of payment, and upon his promise 
it may happen that many others depend 
for the fulfilment of their promises: 
when engagements are made to visit or 
meet others, an inattention to such en- 
gagements causes great trouble. 

An acre’of perfbrmancc ta worth the \vh«)te world 
of promiSe* 1 1 owEi.r.. 

The engagements I had to Dr. Swift wore such 
as the actual services ho had done me, in relation to 
the subscription fur Humor, obliged mu to. Pope. 

As a promise and engagement can bo 
made only by words, the WORD is 
often put for cither, or for both, as tho 
case requires : he who breaks his word 
in small matters cannot be trusted when 
he gives his word in matters of conse- 
quence. 

iEneas was our priuco ; a justor lord. 

Or nobler wuriior, never <lrow a swonl ; 

Observant of Uie right, religious of his wurd^ 

Duyukn. 

PROOF, EVIPFNCK, TESTIMONY. 

Tiik proof (y. Argumejit) is that 
which simply the KVIDENCK 
is that which makes evident (y. Clear) ; 
the TESTIMONY, from testis a wit- 
ness, is a species of evidence by means 
of witnesses. In the legal acceptation 
of tho terms proqfs are commonly de- 
nominated evidence, because nothing 
can be admitted as proof which does 
not tend to make eviden* # hut as what 
improved is made more certain or indu- 
bitable than what is made evident, proof 
is more |han evidence. Proof is like- 
wise taken for the act of proving as 
well as for the thing that proves, which 
distinguishes* it still further from 
evidence. 

Positive proof always required, where, from tlic 
nature of tne case, it appears it might possibly have 
been hod. But next to positive proof circumstantial 
evidence, or the doctrine of presumptions, must take 
place. Blackstomk. 

Evidence comprehends whatever is 
employed to make evident, be it words 
or deeds, be it writing or discourse; 


testimony is properly evidence by words 
spoken, and, more strictly speaking, the 
person giving the evidence. 

Evidence is either written or parole. Blackstone. 

Our law considers that there are many transac- 
tions to which only one person is privy, and there- 
fore docs not always demand the testimony of two. 

Blackstoke. 

In an extended application of these 
terms they are employed with a similar 
distinction : the proo/* is the mark or 
sign which proves : the evidence is the 
mark or sign which makes evident : the 
testimony is that which is olfered or 
given by things personified in proof of 
anything. 

Of tho fallaciousness of hope, and the nncerhiiiity 
of cchcmcs, every day gives some new' protf. 

JOIINSU.V. 

Cuto Major, who had hoi no all the gre.'it oftiecs, 
has left us an evidence, iimier his own hand, ]ii>w 
much he was veiseil in country alVairs. Locke. 

Evidence is said to j*rise from testimony, when we 
depend upon the credit and relation of others for 
the truth or falsehood of anything. Wii.kins. 

The proof is employed for facts or 
physical objects: the evidence is ap- 
plied to that which is moral ; testimony 
regards that which is personal. All 
that our Saviour did and said were evi- 
dences of his divine character, which 
might have produced faith in the minds 
of many, even if they had not had such 
numerous and miraculous proofs of his 
power. One friend makes a present to 
another in testimony of his regard : tho 
proof and the testimony is something 
external, or some outward mark or in- 
dication ; the evidence may be internal 
or lie in the thing it.self, as the internal 
evidences of Christianity. 

Men ought nut to expect either sensible proo/ or 
demonstrutiun for such mutters ns'are nut callable of 
such proofs supposing them to bo true. W ilkins. 

Of Suit't’s general habits of thinking, if hU latters 
can be supposed to aflTord any evidence, he was not 
a man to U; either loved or envied. Johnson. 

Ye Trojan flames, your testimony bear 
What 1 perform'd, and what 1 s'uiTer’d there. 

Dbyoen. 

PROPORTIONATE, COMMENSURATE, 
ADEQUATE. 

PROPORTIONATE, from theLatin 
proportio, compounded of pro andpor^f o, 
signifies having a portion suitable to, or 
in agreement with, some other object. 
COMMENSURATE, from the Latin 
commensus or commentior, signifies mea- 
suring in accordance with some other 
thing, being suitable in measure to some* 
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thing else. ADEQUATE, in Latin 
aScequatuSt participle of adccqmt signi- 
fies made level with some other body. 

Proportionate is here a term of ge- 
neral use ; the others are particular 
terms, employed in a similar sense, in 
regard to particular objects: that is 
proportionate which rises as a thing 
rises, and falls as a thing falls ; that 
is commensurate which is made to 
rise to the same measure or degree; 
that is adequate which is made to come 
up to the height of another thing. 
Proportionate is employed either in the 
proper or improper sense ; in all recipes 
and prescriptions of every kind propor- 
tionate quantities must always be taken ; 
when the task increases in difficulty and 
complication a proportionate degree of 
labor and talent must be employed 
upon it. Commensurate and adequate 
are employed only in the moral sense ; 
the former to denote suitability of things 
in point of moasure, the latter to denote 
the equalizing of powers: a person’s 
recompense should in some measure be 
commensurate with his labor and de- 
serts: a person's resources should be 
adequate to the work he is engaged in. 

All euyy is proportionate to fleaire. Johnson. 

Where the mutter is not commensurate to the 
words ull speaking is but tautology. Sovth. 

Outward actions are not adeqw^e expressions of 
our virtues. AnmsoN. 

PROPOSAL, PROPOSITION. 

PROPOSAL comes from propose, in 
the sense of offer: PROPOSITION 
comes from propose, in the sense of set- 
ting down in a distinct form of words. 
We make a pijjpposal to a person to enter 
into a partnership with him ; wo make 
a proposition to one who is at variance 
with us to settle the difference by arbi- 
tration. 

I have proposed a visit to her friend Lady Camp- 
bell, and my Anna seemed to receive the proposal 
with pleasure. Sis William Jones. 

The Protestantsi averse ftom proceeding to any 
act of violence, listened with pleasure to the pacific 
proposition of the queen regent. Robertson. 

TO PROROGUE, ADJOURN. 

PROROGUE, firom the Latin pro- 
rogo, signifies to put off, and is used in 
the general sense of deferring for an 
indefinite period. ADJOURN, from 
joumee the day, signifies only to put 
off for a day, or some short period : the 
former is applied to national assemblies 


only; the latter is applicable to any 
meeting. 

A prorogation is the continuance of IXrliamcnt 
from one session to unotlier. Hi.ackstune. 

An adjournment is no more than a continuance 
of the session from one day to another. 

Blaokstone. 

TO PROVE, DEMONSTRATE, EVINCE, 
MANIFEST. 

PROVE, in Latin probo, signifies to 
make good, i.e. to make good by proofs, 
which is here the general term, the 
other terms imply different modes of 
proving: we prove in different ways, 
and in different degrees. To DEMON- 
STRATE, from monstro to show, and 
the intensive syllable d», signifies to 
prove in a specific manner, that 4s, in a 
clear and undeniable manner ; wc may 
prove facts, innocence, guilt, and the 
like; we demonstrate the truth or 
falsity of a thing. 

The existence of a'God is so far from l)eiug a thing 
that wants to be proved, that 1 think it the only 
thing of which wo are certain, Guahuxan. 

The nature of this eternity is utterly inconceiv- 
able 1)y the mind of man : our reason demonstrates to 
us that it lias been, but nt the same time can ll‘ame 
no id('a of it. iiut what is big with absurdity and 
contradiction. Aodjson. 

Prove and demonstrate may also be 
applied to that which a person may 
•show of himself; evince and manifest 
are used only in this application. To 
prove in this case is to give a proof; 
as to prove one’s valor ; to demonstrate 
is to give a clear or ocular proof, as to 
demonstrate an attachment to a thing ; 
to evince is to show by convincing proof, 
as to evince one's integrity by the whole 
course of one’s dealings ; to manifest is 
to mako manifest, as to manifest one’s 
displeasure or satisfaction. 

From what ia left on record uf his actions, he 
plainly appears to have proved, what the prophet 
foresaw him to be, a man of violence, cruelty, and 
blood. Blair. 

By the very setting apart and consecrating places 
for the service of God, we demonstrate our acknow- 
ledgement of his power and sovereignty over us. 

Bevebidoe. 

We must evince the sincerity of VDur faith by good 
work! Blair. 

Id the life of a man of sense, a short life is suflh 
cient to manifest himself a munof honour and virtue. 

Steele. 

In regard to things, to prove is to 
serve as a proof; to evince is to serve as 
a particular proof ; to manifest is to serve 
as a public proof. The beauty and order 
in the Creation prove the wiraom of the 

2 T 2 
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Creator ; a persistance in a particular 
course of conduct may cither evince 
great virtue or great folly ; the miracles 
wrought in Egypt manifested the Divine 
power. 

Wliy uii those shores arc they with joy survey'd. 
Admir'd ns heroes, and as );o<l8 obey’d. 

Unless great acts superior merit prove f PorE. 

His master’s interest and his own combined, 

Prompt every movement of his heart and mind. 

Thought, word, and deed his liberty evincct 

His freedom is the freedom of a pnnee. Cowpkr. 

This intermediate space is so well husbanded and 
managed that there is scarce a degree of perception 
which does net exist in soma one part of the world of 
life. Is the goodness or wisdom of the Divine 
Being more manifested in this proceeding ? 

Addison. 

TO PROVIDE, PROCURE, FURNISH, 

. SUPPLY. 

PROVIDE, in Latin provideoy sig- 
nifies literally to see before, but figura- 
tively to get in readiness for some future 
purpose. PROCURE, v. To get, 
FURNISH is in French fournir, 
SUPPLY, in French supplier ^ Latin 
suppleo, from sub and pleot signifies to 
fill up a deficiency, or make up what is 
wantinjj. 

Provide and procure are both actions 
that have a special reference to the fu- 
ture ; furnish and supply are employed 
for that which is of immediate concern : 
one provides a dinner in the contempla- 
tion that some persons are coming to 
partake of it ; one procures help in the 
contemplation that it may be wanted ; 
we furnish a room, as we find it neces- 
sary for the present purpose ; one sup^ 
plies a family with any article of do- 
mestic use. Calculation is necessary 
in providing; one does not wish to 
provide too much or too little; labor 
and management are requisite in pro- 
curing ; when a thing is not always at 
hand, (A* not easily come at, one must 
exercise one’s time, strength, or inge- 
nuity Xio procure it; judgment is requi- 
site in furnishing ; what ono furnishes 
ought to be selected with reference to the 
circumstcfnces of the individual who 
furnishes; care and attention arc wanted 
in supplying; we must be careful to 
know what a person really wants, in 
order to nim to his satisfaction. 

One provides against all contingencies ; 
one procures all necessaries ; one fur- 
nishes all comforts; one supplies all 
deficiencies, 

A rude hand may build walls, form roofs, and lay 
floors, and provide all that warmth and security re- 
quire. JOHNSOir. 


Such dress as mav enable the body to eiidnrn 
the different seusuns, the moat unenlightened nalionti 
have been able to procure^ Johnson. 

Auria having driven the Turks from Corune, both 
by sea and l&na, furnished the city with corn, wine, 
victual, and gunpowder. Knom.em. 

Although I neither lend nor borrow. 

Yet to suppli/ the ripe wants of my ftiend 

I'll break a custom. Suakspeabe. 

Provide and procure are the acts of 

persons only ; furnish and supply are 
the acts of unconscious agents; one’s 
garden and orchard may be said to///r- 
nish him with delicacies ; the earth suj)- 
plies us with food. So in the improper 
application ; the daily occurrences of a 
great city furnish materials for a news- 
paper ; a newspaper, to an Englishman, 
supplies almost every other want. 

Your ideas are new. and borrowed from a muun- 
taiuuus country, the only one that cau furnish truly 
picturesque scenery. (jbay. 

And clouds, dissolv’d, the thirsty ground eupplp, 

, Duydxn. 


PROVIDENCE, PRUDENCE. 

PROVIDENCE and PRUDENCE 
are both derived from the verb to pro- 
vide ; but the former expresses the par- 
ticular act of providing ; the latter the 
habit of proviaing. The former is ap- 
plied both to animals and men; the 
latter is employed only as a charac- 
teristic of men. VVe may admire the 
providence of the ant in laying up a 
store for the winter ; the prudence of a 
parent is displayed in his concern for 
the future settlement of his child. It 
is provident in a person to adopt mea- 
sures of escape for himself, in certain 
situations of peculiar danger ; it is pru- 
dent to be always prepared for all con- 
tingencies. c 

In Albion’s isle, wbon glorious Edgar reign’d, 

He, wisely provident, from her white cliffs. 

Launch’d half her forests. Somerville. 

Prudence operates on life, in the same manner as 
rules on composition; it produces vigilance rather 
than uluvatiua. Johnson. 


PRUDENT, PRUDENTIAL, 

PRUDENT (w. Judgment) charac- 
terizes the person or the thing ; PRU- 
DENTIAL characterizes only the thing. 
Prudent signifies having prudence; 
prudential according to rules of pt u- 
dence^ or as respects prudence. The 
prudent is opposed to the imprudent 
and inconsiderate; the prudential is 
opposed to the voluntary: the course 
is prudent which accords with the prin- 
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ciples of prudence.^ the reason or mo- 
tive is prydenlialy as flowing out of cir- 
cumstances of prudence or necessity. 
Every, one is called upon at certain 
times to mudent measures ; those 
who are obliged to consult their means 
in the management of their expenses, 
must act upon prudential motives. 

CMysses first in public care she fuuud, 

Fur pt iident counsel like the gucls reuuwii’d. Pope. 

Those who |)ossess elevated uuderstaudings arc 
iiatiuiilly apt to consider all prudential maxims as 
below their regard. Johnson. 

TO PHY, SCKUTINIZE, DIVE INTO. 

PRY is in all probability changed 
from prove, in the sense of try. SCRU- 
TINIZE comes from the Latin scrutor 
to search thoroughly. DIVE, v. 7b 
plunge. 

Pry is taken in the bad sense of look- 
ing more narrowly into things than one 
ought : scrutinize and dive into are em- 
ployed in the good sense of searching 
ihings to the bottom. A person who 
pries looks into that which does not 
belong to him ; and too narrowly also 
into that which may belong to him ; it 
is the consequence of a too eager curi- 
osity or a busy meddling temper: a 
person who scrutinizes looks into that 
which is intentionally concealed from 
him ; it is an act of duty flowing out of 
his office : a person who dives penetrates 
into that which lies hidden very deep ; 
he is impelled to this action by the 
thirst of knowledge and a laudable 
curiosity. 

A love of prying into the private 
affairs of families makes a person a 
troublesome neighbour: it is the busi- 
ness of the magistrate to scrutinize all 
matters which affect the good ordei 
of society : there are some minds so 
imbued with a love of science that 
they delight to dive into the secrets of 
nature. 

The peaceable man never offloiouily seeks to pry 
ibio the secrets of others. 1 )i.air 

Ho who enters upon this Mcrutiny (into the depths 
of the mind) enters into a labyrinth. Sovth. 

'n man the more we dive, tlie more we see 
Heaven’s signet stamping an immortal make. 

Youno. 

TO PUBLISH, PROMULGATE, 

DIVULGE, REVEAL, DISCLOSE. 

PUBLISH, V. To advertise, PRO- 
MULGATE, in Latin promulgatus. 


participle of promulgo or provulgo^ sig- 
nifies to make vulgar. DIVULGE, in 
Latin divulgo, that is, in diverso^ vulgo, 
signifies to make vulgar in* different 
parts. REVEAL, in Latin revelo, from 
veto to veil, signifies to take off the veil 
or cover. DISCLOSE signifies to make 
the reverse of close. 

To publish is the most general of 
these terms, conveying in its extended 
sense the idea of making known ; hut 
it is in many respects indefinite; we 
may publish to many or few ; but to 
promulgate, is always to make known 
to many. We may publish that which 
is a domestic or a national concern ; we 
promulgate properly only that which is 
of general interest : the affairs of a fa- 
mily or of a nation are published in the 
newspapers; doctrines, principles, pre- 
cepts, and the like, are ^omulgated. 

The Jews read Mosei and the Propheti of old 
time, as their Hook of Acts informs us. And so, in- 
deed, do writers of their own iu the same age with it, 
who boast of the practice ns a most useful and ho 
iiourablu distinction peculiar to tlicir nation, ahii 
the laws of life were thus published to the people. 

Srckrr. 

An absurd theory on one tide of a question forms 
no justifleatiou fur alleging a false fact or prornul* 
gating mischievous maxims on the other. Uurkx. 

We may publish things to bo known, 
or things not to be known ; we divulge 
things mostly not to be known : we may 
publish our own shame, or the shame 
of another, and we may publish that 
which is advantageous to another ; but 
wo commonly divulge the secrets or the 
crimes of another. 

There was, we may very well think, some cause 
which moved the Apostle St. Paul to require tliat 
those tUiugs which any one church's afiairs gave 
INirticular occasion to write, might, for the instruc- 
tiou of all, he published, aud that by reading. 

Houkkk. 

Tremble, thou wretch. 

That hast within thee undivulged crime*. 

Shakspiark. 

To publish is said of that which was 
never before known, or never before 
existed ; to reveal and disclose are said 
of that which has been only concealed or 
lay hidden: we publish the pvents of 
the day ; we reveal the secret or the 
mystery of a transaction ; wo disclose 
the whole affair from beginning to end, 
which has never been properly known 
or accounted for. 

If I should tell you how these two did coact, 

Shall i not lie xapublishUng the truth? Shakspkark. 

In confession, the revealing is not for worldly use, 
hut for the ease of a man's heart, Bagon. 

Then earth aud ocean various forms ditduse. 
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TO PURPOSE, PROPOSE. 

Wb purpose {v. To design) that 
which is near at hand, or immediately 
to be set about; we PROPOSE that 
which is more distant : the former re- 
quires the setting before one’s mind, the 
latter requires deliberation and plan. 
We purpose many things which we 
never think worth while doing ; but we 
ough^. not to propose any thing to our- 
selves, which is not of too much import- 
ance to be lightly adopted or rejected. 
We purpose to go to town on a certain 
day ; we propose to spend our time in 
a particular study. 

When listcniof; Philomela deigns 
To let them Juy, and purpetet in thought 
EHiAe, to make her night excel their day. Thomsox* 

There are but two plans on which any man cun 
propose to conduct Htmself through the dangers and 
distresses af human life. Hi.air. 

TO PUSH, SHOVE, THRUST, 

All these words denote the giving 
an impulse to a body with more or less 
force, but differ as to the situation in 
which the impulse is given. PUSH 
and SHOVE require the bodies which 
give and receive the impulse to be 
in contact: one person cannot push or 
shove another without coming in direct 
personal contact with him; as when 
a person touches another in passing, 
it may be d^push more or less violent: 
to shove is a continued action, which 
causes the body to move forward; as 
to shove a load along the ground. A 
body may be both pushed and shoved 
along, hut in tho former case this 
is effected by repeated pushes, and in 
the latter case by a continuation of 
the same act. To THRUST, like 
push, is a single act, but thrusting is 
commonly performed by some instru- 
ment, a,9 a pole a stick, a hand, or some 
part of a body. 

Our eiiemie* have bent us to the pU ; 

It is more worthy to lean iu ourselves 

Than tarry till they puih us. Su aksfeaki. 

There tho Ikitish Neptune sto«Ml 
Ueiicaili them, to submit th! oftlclous flood, 

And with his trident shoo'd them oiT the sand. 

Urtden. 

When the king comes, offer him no violence 
Unless he seek to thrwt you out by force. 

SilAKSPKARE. 

A body may likewise, in a similar 
manner, thrust itself, but it always 
pushes or shoves some other body. 

Who’s tnere I say ? How ibie yon ihrost yourselves 
Into my private medituttuus? SitAKsi'EARx. 


TO PUT, PLACE, LAY, SET. 

PUT is in all probability derived from 
the same root as the Latin positus, par- 
ticiple of pono to plcice. PLACE, v. To 
place. LAY, in Saxon legan, German 
legen, Latin loco, and Greek Xty^ai, 
signifies to cause to lie ; and SET, in 
German setzen, Latin sisto, and sto to 
stand, signifies to cause to stand. Pul 
is the most general of all these terms ; 
place, lay, and set, are but modes of 
putting; one puts things generally, 
but the way of putting is not defined ; 
we may put a thing into one’s room, 
one’s desk, one’s pocket, and the like ; 
but to place is to put in a specific 
manner, and for a specific purpose ; one 
places a book on a shelf as a fixed 
for it, and in a position most suitable to 
it. To lay and set are still more specific 
than place; tho former being applied 
only to such things as can he made to 
lie ; and set only tp such as can be made 
to stand : a book may bo said to be laid 
on the table when placed in a downward 
position ; and set on a sholt' when placed 
on one end : wc lay ourselves down on 
tho ground; we set a trunk upon the 
ground. 

The labourer cuts 

Young slips, and in tho soil securely Drydsx. 

Then youths and virgins, twice as many, join 
To place the dishes, and to servo the wme. UiiYnEK. 

Here some design a mole, while others^thero 
lAijf dc(?p foundations for a theatre. Dkyden. 

Ere I could 

(live him that parting kiss, whirh I had set 
Uelwixt two charming words, comes in my fathi'V. 

SllAKSFEASE. 


Q 

QUALIFICATION, ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT. 

The QUALIFICATION (i?. Com- 
petent) serves tho purpose of utility ; 
the ACCOMPLISHMENT serves to 
adorn : by tho first we are enabled to 
make ourselves useful; by the second 
we are enabled to make ourselves agree- 
able. The qualifications of a man who 
has an ofidee to perform must be consi- 
dered : of a man who has only pleasure 
to pursue the accomplishments are to 
be considered. A readiness with one’s 
pen, and a facility at accounts, are ne- 
cessary qualifications cither for a school 
or a counting-house; drawing is one of 
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the most agreeable and suitable accom- 
plishments that can be given to a young 
person. 

The comiKinion of an evening, and the comnitnion 
for life, require very different qualifications. 

Johnson. 

Where nature bestows genius, education will give 
accomplishments. Ccmbkhland. 

TO QUALIFY, TEMPER, HUMOR. 

QUALIFY, V. Competent. TEM- 
PP]R, from tempero, is to regulate the 
temperament. HUMOR, from humor, 
is to suit the humor. 

Things are qualijied according to cir- 
cumstances : what is too harsh must be 
qualified by something that is soft and 
lenitive ; things are temperedhy nature 
or by providence, so that things perfectly 
discordant should not bo combined; 
things are humored by contrivance: 
what is subject to many changes requires 
to be humored; a polite person will 
qualify a refusal by some expression of 
kindness ; Providence has tempered the 
seasons so as to mix something that 
is pleasant in them all. Nature itself is 
sometimes to be humored when art is 
employed : but the tempers of man re- 
quire still more to be humored. 

It is the exccllt'ucy of frhuidship to rectify, or ut 
least to qualify the malignity of tlieso surinisos. 

South. 

Uod in his mercy has so framed and tempered his 
Mord, that wo have for the moat part a reserve of 
mercy wrapp'd up iu a curse. South. 

^ Our Uritish gardeners, iustead of humouring nature, 
love to deviate from it us much as possible. 

Addison. 

QUALITY, PROPERTY, ATTRIBUTE. 

QUALITY, in Latin qualitas from 
qualis such, signifies such as a thing 
really is. PROPERTY, which is 
changed from propriety and proprius 
proper or one’s own, signifies belonging 
to a thing as an essential ingredient. 
ATTRIBUTE, in Latin attributus, 
participle of attribuo to bestow upon, 
signifies the things bestowed upon or 
assigned to another. 

The quality is that which is inherent 
in the thing and co-existent ; the pro- 
perty is that which belongs to it for the 
time being ; the attribute is the quality 
which is assigned to any object. We 
cannot alter the quality of a thing 
without altering the whole thing ; hut 
we may give or take away properties 
from bodies at pleasure, without entirely 
destroying their identity ; and we may 
ascribe attributes at discretion. 


Humility and puttvneo, InduBtry and (enqierancc, 
kto very ofion the gixid qualities of a poor man. 

ADDfSON. 

No man can have sunk so fur into stupidity, ns 
not to consider i\\e properties of the ground on which 
ho walks, of the (dants on which he feeds, or of the 
onimala that delight his oar. lonNSuN. 

Man o'er a wider fleld extends his views, 

God through the wonder of his works pursues, 
Exploring thenco his attributes and laws. 

Adores, loves, imitates, th’ Kteruul Cause. Jenyns. 


QUARREL, BROIL, FEUD. 

QUARREL {V. Difference) is the 
general and ordinary term; BROIL, 
from brawl, and FEUD, in German 
fehde, connected with the word fight, 
including active hostility, are particular 
terms. The idea of a variance betwegp 
two or more parties is common to th^c 
terms ; but the former respects the com- 
plaints and charges which are Tecipro- 
cally made ; broil respects the confusion 
and entanglement which arises from a 
contention and collision of interests; 
feud respects the hostilities which ariso 
out of the variance. There are quarrels 
where there are no broils, and there are 
both where there are no feuds; but 
there are no broils and feuds without 
quarrels: the quarrel is not always 
openly conducted between tho parlies ; 
it may sometimes bo secret, and some- 
times manifest itself only in a coolness 
of behaviour : tho broil is a noisy kind 
of quarrel, it always breaks out in loud, 
ana mostly reproachful language : feud 
is a deadly kind of quarrel which is 
heightened by mutual aggravations and 
insults. Quarrels are very lamentable 
when they take place between members 
of the saiDo family ; broils are very 
frequent among prolligate and restless 
people who live together ; yeW*' were 
very general in former limes between 
different families of the nobility. 

The diik or broad dagger, 1 nm nfraTd, mus of 
more xuQ in jirivuto quarrels thau iu baUb'K. 

Johnson. 

Kv’ii Imuglity Juno, v ho with endlpsn broth, 

Kartli, ReaH, uiulboav’n, and Jove liimHclf turmoilti. 

At length aton'd, her friendly pow'r ohall join, 

To clieiihli und advauee the Trojun line.* Duydrn. 

The poet describoi (in tho poem of Ciievy-C'hace) 
a hattle occasioupd by llie nuitual feuds wliich 
reigned in the fumilius of un Englisli and .*:jcotcIi no- 
bleman. Addiron. 


QUARREL, AFFRAY, OR FRAY. 

A QUARREL (v. Difference) is in- 
definite, both as to the cause and the 
manner in which it is conducted; an 
AFFRAY or FRAY, iVora/r/io to rub, 
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signifies the collision of the passions, 
and is a particular kind of quarrel: a 
quarrel may subsist between two per- 
sons fropi a private difierenco ; an affray 
always takes place between many upon 
some public occasion : a quarrel may 
be carried on merely by words ; an 
affray is commonly conducted by acts of 
violence : many angry words pass in a 
quarrel between too hasty people ; many 
are wounded, if not killed in affrays^ 
when opposite parties meet. 

The quarrel between my friends did not run so 
.IS I l\ntl your nfcounts have made it. Stkklb. 

The provost of Edinburgh, his son, and several ci- 
tizens of (listioclioii, were killed In the/rn;/. 

Ruukrtson- 

QUESTION, QUERY. 

QUESTION, u. To ask. QUERY 
is but a variation of quaere, from the 
verb qucero to seek or inquire. 

Questions and queries are both put 
for the sake of obtaining an answer; 
but the former may be for a reasonable 
or unreasonable cause ; a query is mostly 
a rational question: idlers may put 
questions from mere curiosity ; learned 
men put queries for the sake of inform- 
ation. 

I shall conclude with proposing only some queries 
in order to a further search to be made by others. 

Nbwton. 

Krcnuse he that knoweth lenst is Attest to ask 
queitions, it is more reason for the entertainment of 
tlie time, that ye ask me questions than that 1 ask 
j on. Bacon. 

QUICKNESS, SWIFTNESS, FLEET- 
NESS, CELERITY, RAPIDITY, 
VELOCITY. 

These terms are all applied to tlie 
motion of bodies, of which QUICK- 
NESS, from quick, denotes the general 
and simple idea which characterizes all < 
the rest. Quickness is near akin to 
life, and is directly opposed to slowness. 
SWIFTNESS, in all probability from 
the German schweifen to roam; and 
FLEETNESS, from fly, express higher 
degrees of quickness.' CELERITY, 
probably from celer a horse; VELO- 
CITY, from volo to fly; and RA- 
PIDITY, from rapio to seize or hurry 
albng, differ more in application than in 
degree. Q^tcA and swift are applicable 
to any objects; men are quick in moving, 
swift in running : dogs hear quickly, 
and run swiftly ; a mill goes quickly or 
swiftly round, according to the force of 


the wind : fleetness is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of winds or horses ; a horse is 
fleet in the race, and is sometimes de- 
scribed to be as fleet as the winds : that 
which we wish to characterize as parti- 
cularly quick in our ordinary operations, 
we say is done with celerity; in this 
manner our thoughts pass with celerity 
from one object to another : those things 
are said to move with rapidity which 
seem to hurry every thing away with 
them; a river or stream moves with 
rapidity; time goes on with a ra}yid 
flight*, velocity signifies the swiftness 
of flight, which is a motion that exceeds 
all others in swiftriess : hence, we speak 
of the velocity of a ball shot from a 
cannon, or of a celestial body moving in 
its orbit; sometimes these words, ra- 
pidity and velocity, are applied in the 
improper sense by way of emphasis to 
the very swift movements of other 
bodies in this manner the wheel of a 
carriage is said to move rapidly: and 
the flight of an animal, or the progress 
of a vessel before the wind, is compared 
to the flight of a bird in point of ve^ 
locity 

Impatience of Inbour seizes those who are most, 
distinguished for quickness of apprehension. 

Johnson. 

Above the bounding billows swift they Acw, 

Till now the Grecian camp appear’d in view. Pope. 

For fear, though^eefer than the wind. 

Believes His always left behind. Butlbr. 

By moving the eye we gather up with great ccle- 
rity the several parts of an object, so as to form uno 
picco. Bvkkk. 

Mean time the rndinnt sun, to mortal sight 
Descending swift, roll'd down the rapid light. Pope. 

Lightning is productive of grandeur, which it 
chieAy owes to the velocity of its motion. Bukke. 


R. 

RACE, GENERATION, BREED. 

RACE, V. Family. GENERATION, 
in Latin generatio from genero, and the 
Greek yevvatu, to engender or beget, 
signifies the thing be^tten. BREED 
signifies that which is bred {v. To breed). 
These terms are all employed in regard 
to a number of animate objects which 
have the same origin ; the two first are 
said only of human beings, the latter 
only of brutes : the term race is employed 
in regard to the dead as well as the 
living ; generation is employed only in 
regard to the living: hence we speak 
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of the race of the Heraclidse, the rojce of 
the Bourbons, the race of the Stuarts, 
and the like ; but the present genera^ 
timy the whole generationy a worthless 
generatioriy and the like : breed is said 
of those animals which are brought forth, 
and brought up in the same manner. 
Hence, we deiiominate some domestic 
animals as of a good breedy where par- 
ticular care is taken not only as to the 
animals from which they come, but also 
of those which are brought forth. 

Where races are thus numerous and thus com- 
bined, none but the chief of a clan is thus addressed 
by his name. Jounsun. 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found. 

Now green in youth, now with'ring on the ground; 

So generations in their course decay. 

So flourish these when those are pussM away. Pope. 

Nor last forget thy faithful dogs, but feed 
With fatt’ning whey the masUlTB gen’rous breed. 

Dryosn. 

RADIANCE, BRILLIANCY. 

BoTg these terms* express the cir- 
cumstance of a great light in a body ; 
but RADIANCE, from radius a ray, 
denotes the emission of rays, and is, 
therefore, peculiarly applicable to bodies 
naturally luminous, like the heavenly 
bodies; and BRILLIANCY {v. Bright) 
denotes the whole body of light emitte<l, 
and may, therefore, be applied equally 
to natural and artificial light. The ra- 
diimcy of the sun, moon, and stars, con- 
stitutes a part of their beauty ; tho 
brilliancy of a diamond is frequently 
compared with that of a star. 

Anioug the crooked lanes, on every hrdg(\ 

Tlie gtuW'Wurm lights his gem, and tiirough the dark 
A moving radiancM twinkles. Thomson. 

Brilliancy {v. Bright) is applied to 
objects which shine or glitter like a 
diamond. 

The Ijpttuty of the ladies, the richness of their dress, 
and brilliancy of their jewels, were displayed in the 
most advantageous manner. Uuyoonk. 

It is also applied figuratively to moral 
objects. 

A circumstance intervened during the pt'tidency 
of tho iiegotiution to set oft' tho good fuith of the 
company with an additional brilliancy, and to make 
it sparkle and glow with a variety of splendid faces. 

UUKKE. 

RAPACIOUS RAVENOUS, VORA- 
CIOUS. 

RAPACIOUS, in Latin rapaXy from 
rapio to seize, signifies seizing or grasp- 
ing anything with an eager desire to 
have. RAVENOUS, from the Latin 
rabies fury, ?.nd rapio to seize, signifies 


the same as rapadow, VORACIOUS, 
from voro to devour, signifies an eager- 
ness to devour. 

The idea of greediness, whiCh forms 
the leading feature in the signification 
of all these terms, is varied in the sub- 
ject and the object: rapacious is the 
quality peculiar to beasts of prey, or 
what is like beasts of proy: ravenous 
and tioracious arc common to all ani- 
mals when impelled by liunfjer. The 
beasts of the forest are rapacious at all 
times; all animals are more or less 
ravenous or voraciousy as circumstances 
may make them : the term rapacious 
applies to the seizing of any thing that 
is eagerly wanted ; ravenous applies to 
the seizing of any thing which one takes 
for one’s food : a lion is rapadous when 
it seizes on its prey ; it is ravepous in 
the act of consuming it. The word 
ravenous respects the haste with which 
one eats; the word voracious respects 
the quantity which one consume.s; a 
ravenous person is loath to wait for the 
dressing of his food; he consumes it 
without any preparation: a voracious 
person not only eats in haste, but he 
consumes great quantities, and continues 
to do so for a long time. Abstinence 
from food, for an unusual length, will 
make any healthy creature ravenous; 
habitual intemperance in eating, or a 
diseased appetite, will produce voracity. 

Rapacious death assorts his tyiaut power. 

Mrs. Carter. 

Again the holy fires on altars burn, 

And onco again thu rov'nous birds return. Drydin. 
Kre you remark .another’s sin, 

Hid thy own conscieuce look within ; 

Coittrul Ihy more voracious bill, 

Nor for a breakfast nations kill. Gay. 

In an extended sense, rapacity is ap- 
plied as a characteristic of persons to 
denote their eagerness to seize any 
thing which falls in their way. , 

A display of our wealth before robbers is not tho 
way to restrain their boldness, or to lessen their 
rapacity. Burke. 

Ravenous denotes an excess of rapa- 
dtijy and voracious is applied figuratively 
to moral objects. 

So great a hatred hadde the greedie raoewtusness 
ofthuir procuiisultes rooted in the Tiearts of them all. 

Oul.DVM(|, 

So voracious is this humour grown, that it draws in 
every tiling to feed upon. 

Government or the Tonoue. 

RAPINE, PLUNDER, PILLAGE. 

The idea of property taken from an- 
other contrary to his consent is included 
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in all these terms : but the term RA- 
PINE includes most violence ; PLUN- 
DER includes removal or carrying 
away ; PILLAGE, search and scrutiny 
after a thing. A soldier who makes a 
sudden incursion into an enemy's coun- 
try, and carries away whatever comes 
within his reach, is guilty of rapine . 
he goes into a house full of property and 
carries away much plunder ; he enters 
with the rest of the army into a town, 
and stripping it of every thing that was 
to bo found, goes away loaded with 
pillage ; mischief and bloodshed attend 
rapine ; loss attends plunder ; distress 
and ruin follow wherever there has 
been pillage, 

Upon tho banka 

Of Tweed, slow wiiyung thro’ the vale, the seat 
Of war and rapine once. Somkuville. 

Ship monev was pitched upon ns (It (o be formed 
ny excise aiul taxes, and the bunien of tlie Kubjeets 
took off by plunderingt and sequestrations. South. 

.Although the Eretrinna for a time stood resolutely 
to the delencc of tlu-ir city, it was given up by 
treachery on the seventh day, and pillaged and de- 
stroyed in a most barbarous manner by the IVrsians, 
Cumberland. 

RAUK, SCARCE, SINGULAR. 

RARE, in Latin rarus, comes from 
tlio Greek apaioc rare, SCARCE, in 
Dutch schaers sparing, comes from 
scheren to cut or clip, and signifies cut 
close. SINGU LA 11, v. Particular, 

Rare and scarce both respect number 
or quantity, which admit of expansion 
or diminution : rare is a thinned num- 
ber ; scarce is a quantity cut short. 
Rare is applied to matters of conve- 
nicnco or luxury ; scarce to matters of 
utility or necessity : that which is rare 
becomes valuable, and fetches a high 
price ; that which is scarce becomes 
precious, and the loss of it is seriously 
felt. The best of every thing is in its 
nature rare ; there will never bo a su- 
perfluity of such things; there are, 
however, some things, as particularly 
curious plants, or particular animals, 
which, owing to circumstances, are al- 
ways rare: that which is most in use 
will, in certain cases, be scarce; when 
the supply of an article fails, and the 
demand for it continues, it naturally 
becomes scarce. An aloe in blossom is 
a rarity, for nature has prescribed such 
limits to its growth as to give but very 
few of such flowers; the paintings ot 
Raphael, and the former distinguished 
painters, are daily becoming more scarce 


because time will diminish their quan- 
tity, although not their value. 

A perfect unioa of wit and judgement is one of 
the rarcit things in ilie world. Burke. 

When any particular piece of money grew very 
tmrec, it wuB often recoined by a succeeding em- 
peror. Aduisun. 

What is rare will often be singular, 
and what is singular will often, on that 
account, be rare : but these terms are 
not necessarily applied to the same 
object : fewness is the idea common to 
both ; but rare is said of that of which 
there might be more ; while singular 
is applied to that which is single, or 
nearly single, in its kind. The rare is 
that which is always sought for; the 
singular is not always that which one 
esteems : a thing is rare which is diffi- 
cult to be obtained : a thing is singular 
for its peculiar qualities, good or bad. 
Indian plants are many of them rare in ' 
England, because the climate will not 
agree with them the sensitive plant is 
smgularf as its quality of yielding to 
the touch distinguishes it from all other 
plants. 

And it was seated in an island strong, 

Abounding all with delices most rare. SpKNsEe. 

Wo should learn, by reflecting on the misfoi tunr-n 
which have aUendetl others, th.at there is nothing 
tinyular iu those which befall ourselves. 

Mklmuth's Letters ok Cicero 

RASHNESS, TEMteRlTY, HASTI- 
NESS, PRECIPITANCY. 

RASHNESS denotes the quality of 
rash, which, like the German rasch, apd 
our word rusht and the Latin ruo, ex- 
presses hurried and excessive motion. 
TEMERITY, in Latin iemeritas, from 
temerly possibly comes from the Greek 
rrifjiepov at the moment, denoting the 
quality of acting by the impulse of the 
moment. HASTINESS, v. Angry and 
Cursory, PRECIPITANCY, from the 
Latin pro? and cqpto, signifies the quality 
or disposition of taking things before 
they ought to be taken. 

Rashness and temerity a close 
alliance with each other in sense ; but 
they have a slight difference which is 
entitled to notice : rashness is a general 
and indefinite term, in the signification 
of which an improper celerity is the 
leading idea: this celerity may arise 
either from a vehemence of character, 
or a temporary ardor of the mind: in 
the signification of flie leading 

idea is want of consideration, springing 
mostly from an overweening confidence. 
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or a presumption of character. Rashness 
is, therefore, applied to corporeal actions, 
as the jumpinjj: into a river, without 
being able to swim, or the leaping over 
a hedge, without being an expert horse- 
man ; temerity is applied to our moral 
actions, particularly such as require de- 
liberation, and a calculation of conse- 
quences. Hastiness and precipitancy 
are but modes or characteristics of 
ness, and consequently employed only in 
particular cases, as hastiness in regard 
to our movements, and precipitancy in 
regard to our measures. 

N.'ituro to youth hot rashness doth dispense. 

Hut with cold prudence age doth rccompenso. 

Dkiuiam. 

All mankind have a sufRcient plea for some degree 
of re.stlesBaess, and the fault seems to be little mure 
than t<Ki mucli temeritj/ of conclusion in favour of 
something not experienced. Johnson. 

And hurry through the woods with hasty step, 
Hustling and full of hope. Somkkville. 

As the chymist, by catching nt it too soon, lost 
the idiilosoplucHl elixir, ro prcjipitamy of our under- 
staudings 18 an occasion of error. Glanvillk. 

RATE, PROPORTION, RATIO. 

RATE (v. To estimate) and RATIO, 
which has the same origin and original 
meaning as rate, are in sense species of 
PROPORTION (v. Proportionate): 
that is, they are supposed or estimated 
proportions, in distinction from propor^ 
iions that lie in the nature of things, 
'fhe first term, ra/e, is employed in 
ordinary concerns ; a person receives a 
certain sum weekly at the rate of a 
cc^in sum yearly: raiio is applied 
only to numbers and calculations; as 
two is to four, so is four to eight, and 
eight to sixteen ; the ratio in this case 
being double : proportion is employed 
in matters of«cienco, and in all cases 
where the two more specific terms are 
not admissible; the beauty of an edifice 
depends upon observing the doctrine of 
proportions ; in the disposing of sol- 
diers a certain regard must be had to 
proportion in the height and size of the 
men. 

At Ephesus and Athens. Anthony lived at his 
usual rate in all manner of luxury. Prideavx. 

The rate of interest (to lenders) is generally in a 
compound ratio formed out of the inconvenience and 
the hazard. ’Blackstonk. 

Repentance cannot bo effectual but as it t)ear8 
some proportion to sin. South. 

RAVAGE, DESOLATION, DEVASTA- 
TION. 

RAVAGE comes from the Latin 


rapio, and the Greek apiraKoi, signifying 
a seizing or tearing away. DESOLA- 
TION, from solus alone, signifies made 
solitary or reduced to solitudes DE- 
VASTATION, in Latin devastation 
from devasto to lay waste, signifies re- 
ducing to a waste or desert. 

Ravage expresses less than either 
desolation or devastation : a breaking, 
tearing, or destroying, is implied in the 
word ravage; but desolation signifies 
the entire unpeopling a land, and de- 
vastation the entire clearing away of 
every vestige of cultivation. Torrents, 
flames, and tempests, ravage; war, 
plague, and famine, desolate ; armies of 
barbarians, who inundate a country, 
carry devastation with them wherever 
they go. 

IlcnRts of proy rclirc, that all night long, , 

Urg'd by nucessily. had rang'd tho dark. 

As if their conscious ravage shunn'd the light. 
Asham'd. Thomson. 

Amidst thy bow'rs tho tyrant's hand is seen. 

And desolation saddens till Ihy green. Goldsmith. 

Ifow much tho strength of tne Roman republi is 
impaired, and what dreadful devastation has gone 
forth into ail Us provinces I 

Melmoth's Litters of Cicero. 

Ravage is employed likewise in tho 
moral application; desolation and de- 
vastation only in the proper application 
to countries. Disease makes its ra- 
vages on beauty; death makes its m- 
vages among men in a more terrible 
degree at one time than at another. 

Would one think 'twere poasiible for lovo 

To make such ravage in a noble soul Addison 

RAY, BEAM. 

RAY (v. Gleam) is indefinite in its 
meaning ; it may bo said cither of o 
large or small quantity of light • BEAM 
(v. Gleam) is something positive; it 
can be said only of that which is con- 
siderable. We can speak of either 
of the sun, or the stars, or any other 
luminous My; hut we speak of the 
beams of the sun or the moon. The 
rays of the sun break through the 
clouds; its beams scorching at noon- 
day. A room can 'scarcely be so shut 
up, that a single ray of light shall not 
penetrate through the crevices ; the sea, 
in a calm moon light night, presents a 
beautiful spectacle, with the moon’s 
beams playing on its waves. 

The stars emit a shivered ray, Thomsom. 

The modest virtues mingle in her eyes. 

Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming At were. 

T«omsc>h. 
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READY, APT, PROMPT. 

READY (V. Easy) is in general ap- 
plied It) that which has been intention- 
ally prepared for a given purpose; 
PROMPT iv. Expedition) is applied to 
that which is at hand so as to answer 
the immediate purpose ; A PT, from 
apt us fit, is applied to that which is fit, 
or from its nature has a tendency to 
produce effects. 

The god blmsclf with ready trident stands 
And opes the deep, and spreads the moving sands. 

JDbyoen. 

Let not the for\'eut tongue, 

Prompt to dcocive, uiin adiihitiou snioutii. 

(juin on your purpos'd will. Thomson. 

To^erty is apt to betray a man into envy, ludies 
into arrogance. Ai>i>is«in. 

When applied as peisoiiul characte- 
ristics* ready respects the will or under- 
standing, which is prepared for any- 
thing; as ready to serve a person, a 
ready wit ; prompt denotes the vigor or 
zeal which impels to action without 
delay ; and apt^ a fitness to do anything 
from the habit or temper of the mind. 

All tilings are ready if our minds be so. 

SllAKSPKARE. 

Hut in Ills duly prompt at cveiy call, 

lie watch’d aud wept, he pray’d aud felt for all. 

Goldsmith. 

This 80 eminent industry in making proselytes 
more of tlint sex than of the other groweth that they 
am deemed apter to serve us instruments in the 
cause. Hooker. 


REASONABLE, RATIONAL. 

REASONABLE, or accordant with 
reason, and RATIONAL, having rea- 
tn/n, are both derived from the same 
Latin word ratio reason, which, from 
ratus and reor to think, signifies the 
thinking faculty. They dificr princi- 
pally according to the different mean- 
ings of the word reason. Heasonable is 
sumetiines applied to persons in the 
general sense of having the faculty of 

Human nature b the same \u a\\ rvasonnble near 
turcs. * Addison. 

But more frequently the word rational 
is used in thrs abstract sense of reason. 

Can anything so probably conduce to the well* 
being of a rational and social animal as the right 
exercise of that reason, and of those social affections, 

Harris, 

In application to things reasonable 
and rational both signify according to 
reason; but the former is used in re- 
ference to the business of life, as a rea- 


sonable proposal, wish, &c. ; rational to 
abstract matters, as rational motives, 
grounds, questions, &c. 

Men have no right to what is not reasonable, and 
to what is not for their benefit. Burke. 

Tlie evidence which is afforded for a future state 
is sufficient for a rational ground of conduct. Blair. 

TO REBOUND, REVERBERATE, 
RECOIL. 

To REBOUND is to bound or spring 
back: a ball rebounds. To REVER- 
BERATE is to verherate or beat back : 
a sound reverberates when it echoes. 
To RECOIL is to coil or whirl back : 
a snake recoils. The two former are 
rarely used in an improper application ; 
but we may say of recoil, that a man’s 
schemes will recoil on his own head. 

Honour is but the refiection of a man’s om n ad- 
tiuus shining briglit in the face of all about him. mid 
from thence rebounding upon himself. Suuj h. 

You seemed to reverberate upon me with the 
beams of the sun. UowBU . 

Wliu in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils. 

Like guns u’ercharg'd, breaks, misses, or recoils 

Oenium, 

TO RECEDE, RETREAT, RETIRE, 
WITHDRAW, SECEDE. 

To RECEDE is to go back ; to RE- 
TREAT is to draw back ; the former is 
a simple action, suited to one's conve- 
nience ; the latter is a particular action, 
dictated by necessity : we recede W a 
direct backward movement ; we retwal 
by an indirect backward movement : we 
recede a few steps in order to observe an 
object more distinctly ; we retreat Iroiu 
the position we have taken in order lo 
escape danger ; whoever ®can advance 
can recede; but in general those only 
retreat whose advance is not free : re- 
ceding is the act of every one : retreat- 
ing is peculiarly the act of soldiers, or 
those who make hostile movements. 

As the sun recedes, the moon and stars discuvor 
themselves. Glamvil. 

With dread of death to flight or foul retreat 

Milton. 

To RETIRE and WITHDRAW 
originally signify the same as retreat, 
that is, to draw back or off ; but they 
agree in application mostly with recede, 
to denote leisurely, and voluntary acts : 
to recede is to go back from a given 
spot ; but to retire and withdraw have 
rospeot to the place or the presence of 
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the persons : vie may recede on an open 
plain ; but we retire or withdraw from 
a room, ur from some company. In 
this application withdraw is the more 
familiar term : retire may likewise bo 
used for an army ; but it denotes a much 
more leisurely action than retreat: a 
geriei-al retreats^ by compulsion, from 
an enemy ; but he may retire from an 
enemy’s country when there is no enemy 
present. 

She from her husband son withdrew. Miltoh. 

After some slight skirmishes he retired himself 
(retired) into the castle of Furuhuin. Clahendon'. 

Recede^ retreat^ retire^ and withdraw , 
are also used in a moral application ; 
SECEDE is used only in this sense : a 
person recedes from his engagement, or 
ins pretensions : he retires from busi- 
ness, or withdraws from a society. To 
seceiie is a public act ; men secetie from 
a religious or political ^ody : withdraw 
is a private act ; they withdraw them- 
selves as individual members from any 
society. 

We were soon brought to tlie necessity of receding 
from our imagined equality witli our cousinit. 

JoHKtON. 

Retirement tVom the world’s cares and pleasures 
has been ot'teu recommended as useful torepeutaoce, 

Johnson. 

A temptation may withdraw for a while and re> 
turn again. South. 

How certain is our ruin, unless we sometimes re- 
treat from this pestilential region (the world of plea- 
sure.) Hlair. 

Pisistratus and his sons maintained their usurpa- 
tions (lining a ]ieriod of sixty-eight years, including 
those of Pisistratus’ iecessions from Athens. 

Cumberland. 


RECEIPT, RECEPTION. 

RECEIPl*comes from receive^ in its 
application to inanimate objects, which 
are taken into possession. RECEP- 
TION comes from the same verb, in 
the sense of treating persons at their 
first arrival: in the commercial inter- 
course of men, the receipt of goods or 
money must be acknowledged in writ- 
ing ; in the friendly intercourse of men, 
their reception of each other will be 
polite or cold, according to the sen- 
timents entertained towards the indi- 
vidual. 

If a man will keep but of evea hand, his ordinary 
•Kpcuces ought to be bat to half of hig receipti. 

Bacon. 

1 thank you and Mrg. Pope for my kind recep- 
Attxbbvbv. 


TO RECKON, COUNT, OR ACCOUNT, 
NUMBER. 

The idea of esteeming is heife com 
mon to these terms, which differ less in 
meaning than in application : RECKON 
(v. To calculate) is the most familiar ; 
ACCOUNT (V. To calculate) and 
NUMBER, i.c. to put iniho number, 
are employed only in the gmve style : 
we reckon it a happiness to enjoy the 
company of a particular friend ; wo 
ought to account it a privilege to be 
enabled to address our Maker by prayer ; 
we must all expect to be one day num- 
bered with the dead. 

Reckoning lluMnsolvos absolved, by Mary’s attach- 
ment tu iluthwell, fruni the eiigagimi nts whudi they 
hadcomo under when she yielded ht -self a prisoner, 
they curried her. next evening, uniici a strong guard, 
to the castle of Lochlov Ro&kutson. 

There is no bishop of the Church of England but 
accounts it bis intercut, as well us his duty, to com- 
ply with this precept of the Apostle Paul to Titu*», 
” These tilings leach and exhort.” South, 

Ho whoso mind never pauses from the renr .n- 
branee of his own snileriugs, may justly be num- 
bered among the most miserable of human beings. 

JoilNbOtf 


TO RECLAIM, REFORM. 

RECLAIM, from clamo to call, sig- 
nifies to call back to its right place that 
which has gone astray. REFORM 
signifies to fm'm anew that which has 
changed its fof'm : they are allied only 
in their application to the moral cha- 
racter. A man is reclaimed from his 
vicious courses by the force of advice or 
exhortation ; he may be reformed by 
various means, external or internal. 
A parent endeavours to reclaim a child, 
but too often in vain ; the offender is in 
general not reformed, 

Scotland had nothing to dread from n princ(‘ss of 
Mary’s character, who was wholly (xicupiefl in en- 
deavouring to reclaim lier heretical subjects. 

lloBERTSUN. 

A monkey, to reform the times, 

Resolv’d to visit foreign climes. Gay. 


TO RECLINE, REPOSE. 

To RECLINE is to Idan back; to 
REPOSE is to place one’s self back 
he who recHnes, reposes ; hut we may 
recline without reposing : when we re- 
cline we put ourselves into a particular 
position ; but when we repose we put 
ourselves into that position which will 
be most easy. 
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For congolation on hl 8 friend tficlin'd. Fai.conkii. 

[ first awiik’d, and found myself repos*d 
Under u shade, on flowers. M11.TON. 

RECOGNIZE, ACKNOWLEDGE. 

ipiCOGNIZE, in Latin recognos- 
eere, that is to take knowledge of, or 
bring to one’s own knowledge, is to take 
cognizance of that which comes again 
before our notice; to ACKNOW- 
LEDGE (v. To Acknowledge) is to 
admit to one’s knowledge whatever 
comes fresh under our notice: we re- 
cognize a person whom we have known 
before ; we recognize him either in his 
former character, or in some newly 
assumed character ; we acknowledge 
either former favors, or those which 
have been just received : princes recog- 
nize certain principles which have been 
admitted by previous consent ; they ac- 
knowledge the justice of claims which 
are preferred beibre them. 

When conscience threatens iiunishmcut to secret 
crimes, it niauifestiy rcrognixea a Supreme (Governor 
from wliom nothing is iiimlen. IIlair. 

I call it atheism by establishment, when any slate, 
as such, shall not acknoxvU'dge the exisU'tice «»f (iod, 
as the mural governor of the world. BtritKc. 

RECORI>> REGISTER, ARCHIVE. 

RECORD is taken for the thing 
recorded^ or the collection in which a 
thing is recorded; REGISTER, either 
for the thing registered, or the place in 
which it is registered; ARCHIVE, 
mostly for the place, and sometimes for 
the thing : records are cither historical 
details, or short notices, which serve to 
preserve the memory of things ; regis- 
ters arc but short notices of particular 
and local circumstances; archives are 
always connected with the state : every 
place qf antiquity has its records of the 
diiferent circumstances which have been 
connected with its rise and progress, 
and the various changes which it has 
experienced; in public registers we 
find accounts of families, and of their 
various connexions and 11 actuations ; in 
archives we find all legal deeds and in- 
struments which involve the interests of 
the nation, both in its internal and ex- 
ternal economy. In an extended ap- 
plication of these terms records contain 
whatever is to be remembered at ever 
so distant a period ; registers that which 
is to serve present purposes; archive, 
that in which any things are stored. 


RECOVER. 

Though we think our words vanish with the 
breath that utters them, yet they become records in 
God's court, and are laid up in his archives as wit- 
nesses either for or against us. . 

Govkbnmknt of the Tonoue. 

This island, as appeareth by faithful registers of 
those times, had sliips of great content. Bactok. 

It maybe found in the snnte archive whore the 
famous compact between magistrate and people, so 
much insisted on in the vindications of the rights of 
mankind, is repositod. Warburton. 

TO RECOVER, RETRIEVE, REPAIR, 
RECRUIT. 

RECOVER is to get again under 
one’s cover or protection. RETRIEVE, 
from the French truuver to find, is to 
find again. REPAIR, in French re- 
pare)\ Latin reparo, from re and pai'O 
to make ready or right again, signifies 
to make a thing good as it wa« before. 
RECRUIT, in French reem, from cru 
and the Latin cresco to grow, signifies 
cither to grow br to cause to grow 
again. 

Recover the most general term, and 
applies to objects in general ; retrieve, 
repair, and the others, are only partial 
applications : we recover things either 
by our own means or by casualties ; we 
retrieve and repair by our own efforts 
only : we recover that which has been 
taken, or that which has been any way 
lost ; wc retrieve that which has passed 
away or been consumed ; we repair that 
which has been injured ; yfored'nit that 
which has been diminished : we recover 
property from those who wish to deprive 
us of it ; we retrieve out misfortunes, or 
our lost reputation ; wo repair the 
damage done to our property ; we re^ 
craft the strength which has been ex- 
hausted : we do not sc(rfc after tlmt 
which we think itrecoverable ; wo givo 
that up which is irretrievable; we do 
not labor on that which is irreparable , 
our power of recruiting depends upon 
circumstances; he who makes a mo- 
derate use of his resources, may in 
general easily recruit himself when they 
are gone. 

The serious and impartial retrospect of our con- 
duct is indisputably necessary to the confirmation or 
recovery of our virtue. Johnson. 

Wily may not the soul receive 
Now organs, since ev’n art can these retrieve t 

Jknyns. 

Your men shall be receiv’d, your fleet repaired. 

Dryden. 

With gieens and flow'ra recruit their empty hives. 

Dryden 



REDUCE. 


REDEEM. 

RECOVERY, RESTORATION. 

RECOVERY {V. To recotjer) is the 
regaining of any object which has been 
lost or missing; RESTORATION is 
the getting back what has been taken 
away, or tiiat of which one has been de- 
prived. “What* is recovered may be 
recovered with or without the use of 
means; the restoration is effected by 
foreign agency ; that which is lost by 
accident may be recovered by accident ; 
the restoration of a prince to his throne 
is mostly effected by his subjects. 

This is that fulness of the Gentiles of which St. 
Paul speaks coincident in time with the rccoveru of 
the Jews, and in a great degree the effect of their 
eunvursion. Horsuky. 

Mr. Morricc and Sir Jolin Gran vile, whom the 
General f Monk) trusted with his secret inientioBi 
in tlio arduous afluir of the restoration, were at that 
time taken notice of t.«» be intimate with Mr. 
Mordaunt. Clahknuon. 

In respect to bealth.or other things, 
recovery signifies, a.s before, the re- 
gaining something; wmXrestoration^ihQ 
bringing back to its former state. 

When the euro w as perfected, the names of the 
diseased persons, t«)gether witli the manner of tiudr 
recovery, were registered in the temple Pottah. 

My dppress(’d spirits, on account of Joanna’* eri- 
tieal and almost lutpeless situation, gveiitly con- 
tributed to prevent the restoration of my health. 

Steaumah. 

So likewise in the moral application. 

Let ns study to improve the assistance which this 
revelation aiTurda for tho restoration of our nature, 
and the recovery of our felicity. Ulaib. 


RECTITUDE, UPRIGHTNESS. 

RECTITUDE is properly rightness, 
which is expressed in a stronger man- 
ner by UPRIGHTNESS ; wo speak of 
the rectitude%l conduct, or of judgment ; 
of uprightness of mind, or of moral cha- 
racter, which must be something more 
than straight, for it must be elevated 
above everything mean or devious. 

We are told l»y Cumberland that rectUude is 
merely metaphorical, and that as a right line de- 
scribes tho shortest passage from point to point, so 
a right action eflects a good design by the fewest 
means. ^ Johnson. 

Who to the fraudulent impostor foul. 

In his uprightneu, answer thus return'd. Milton. 


TO REDEEM, RANSOM. 

REDEEM, in Latin redimo, is com- 
pounded of re and emo to buy off, or 
back to one’s-self. RANSOM is in all 
probability a variation of redeem. 
Redeem is a term of general applica- 
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tion ; ransom is employed only on parti • 
cular occasions : we redeem persons ns 
well as things ; we ransom persons only . 
we may redeem by labor, or anything 
which supplies an equivalent to money ; 
we ransom persons with money only : 
wo redeem a watch, or whatever has 
been given in pawn ; we ransmn a cap- 
tive: redeetn is employed in the im- 
proper application ; ransom only in the 
proper sense : wo may redeem our cha- 
racter, redeem our life, or redeem our 
honor; and in this sense our Saviour 
redeems repentant sinners ; but those 
who are ransomed only recover their 
bodily liberty. 

Thus in her crime her conlidoncc she plac'd, 

And with new treasons would redeem the past. 

• Dryokk. 

A third tax was paid by vassals to tl/« king, to 
ransom him if ho should happen to bo taken i)ri- 
SOlier. IIOBEKTSON. 

REDRESS, RELIEF. 

REDRESS, like address (v. Accost), 
in all probability comes from the Latin 
dirigo, signifying to direct or bring 
back to the former point, is said only 
with regard to matters of right and 
justice ; RELIEF (v. To help) to those 
of kindness and humanity: by power 
we obtain redress; by active inter- 
ference we ol)tain a relief: an injured 
person looks for redress to tho govern- 
ment ; an unfortunate person looks for 
relief io the compassionate and kind; 
what wc sufter through tho oppression 
or wickedness of others can be redressed 
only by those who have the power of 
dispensing justice ; whenever we suffer, 
in the order of Providence, wo may meet 
with some relief from those who are 
more favored. Redress applies to public 
as well as private grievances ; relief ap- 
plies only to private distresses : under a 
pretence of seeking redress of griev- 
ances, mobs are frequently assembled to 
the disturbance of the better disposed ; 
under a pretence of soliciting charitable 
relief, thieves gain admittahee into 
families. 

Instoad of redressing grievaoctA, and improving 
the fabric of their state, the French were made to 
takg a very difTerent course. Burkk. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train. 

He chid their w'anderings, but relieved their pain. 

Goldsmith. 

TO REDUCE, LOWER. 

REDUCE is to bring back or to a 
given point, i.e. in an e xtended sense, 
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to bring down; LOWER is to make 
Im or Uymer^ which proves the close 
connexion of these words in their ori- 
ginal meaning ; it is, however, only in 
their improper application that they 
have any further connexion. Reduce is 
used in tho sense of lessen, when ap- 
plied to number, quantity, price, &c. ; 
lower is used in tlic same sense when 
applied to price, demands, terms, &c. : 
the former, however, occurs in cases 
where circumstances as well as persons 
are concerned ; the latter only in cases 
where persons act ; the price of corn is 
reduced by means of importation ; a per- 
son lowers his price or his demand when 
he finds them too high. 

The regular metres then in use may no reduced, I 
think, to four. • Tykwhitt. 

Mr. Locke. Mr. Law, ahd Mr. Montesquieu, as 
well as many oilier writers, serm to have imagined 
that the increase of gold aud silver, iii consequence 
of the discovery of the Spanisli West Indies, was the 
real cause of tho lowering of the rate of interest 
through the greater part of Europe. Smith. 

In the moral application, reduce ex- 
presses more than lower ; a man is said 
to be reduced to an abject condition, 
but to be loicered in the estimation of 
others ; to be reduced to a state of sla- 
very, to be lowered in his own eyes. 

I think the low circumstances she was reduced to 
wus a ]uece of good luck for us. (iUakdian. 

It would be a matter of astonishment to me, that 
any critic should be found proof against the lM‘auties 
of Agamemnon us to lower its author tuu comparison 
with Sophocles or Euripides. ^Jumukrland. 

TO REFER, RELATE, RESPECT 
REGARD. 

REFER, from the Latin re andy^ro, 
signifies literally to bring back; and 
RELATE, from the participle latiis of 
the same verb, signifies brought back : 
the foivner is, therefore, transitive, and 
the latter intransitive. Refer is com- 
monly said of circumstances that carry 
the memory to events or circumstances ; 
relate is said of things that have a 
natural *connexion : the religious fes- 
tivals and ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholics htt\e all a reference to some 
events that happened in the early 
periods of Christianity ; the notes and 
observations at the end of a book rtdate 
to what has been inserted in the text. 

Our Saviour's words (in his sermon on the mount) 
all refer to the Pharisees* way of speaking. South. 

Homer artfully interweaves, in the several succeed* 
iug parts of his pooni, an account of cvcrylhiug nia- 
tarlal which relates to his pridees. Auoisom. 


REFUSE. 

R^er and relate carry us back to 
that which may be very distant ; but 
RESPECT and REGARD (r. To 
esteem) turn our views to that which is 
near. Whatever respects or regards a 
thing has a moral influence over it ; but 
the former is more commonly em- 
ployed than the latter • it is the duty of 
the magistrates to take into considera- 
tion whatever respects the good order of 
the community ; laws respect the p- 
neral welfare of tho community ; the due 
administration of the laws regards the 
happiness of the individual. 

Religion is a pleasure to the mind, as respects 
practice. South. 

What I have said regards only the vain part of the 
sux. Addison. 


R’SFOHM, REFORMATION. 

REFORM has a general application ; 
REFORMATION a particular appli- 
cation : whateveV undergoes such a 
change as to give a new form to an 
object occasions a reform ; when such a 
change is produced in the moral cha- 
racter, it is termed a reformation : the 
concerns of a stale require occasional 
r^orm; those of an individual require 
reformation. When reform and re- 
formation are applied to the moral cha- 
racter, the former has a more extensive 
signification than the latter ; the term 
refom conveying the idea of a com- 
plete amendment ; refot^mation im- 
plying only the process of amending or 
improving. A reform in one’s life and 
conversation will always be accompanied 
with a corresponding increase of happi- 
ness to the individual ; when we ob- 
serve any approaches to reformation^ 
wo may cease to despaiwof the indi- 
vidual who gives the happy indications. 

Ho waa unxioug to keep the distemper of Frniire 
from the least cuuuteiiuuce iu Eu'daiid, where he 
was sure some wicked persons had sliuwii a btroiig 
di^iio&ition to rocommead an imitation of the Freticli 
spirit of r^rm. liuRKi;.. 

Examples are pictures, and strike tho senses, nay, 
raise the passions, and call iu those (llie strongest 
aud must general of all motives) to the aid of rc~ 
formation, Pui*e. 


TO REFUSE, DECLINE, REJECT, 
REPEL, REBUFF. 

REFUSE (v. To deny) signifies 
simply to pour back, that is, to send 
back, which is the common idea of all 
these terras. DECLINE, in Latin de- 
clino, signifies literally to turn aside ; 
REJECT, from jacio to throw, to oast 
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back ; R£P£L, from to drive, to 
diive back; REBUFF, from or 
to puff one back, or send offwitk 
a puff. 

Refuse is an unqualified action, it is 
accompanied with no expression of opi« 
nion; declines a |[entle and indirect 
inode of refusal ; r^ect is a direct mode, 
and conveys a positive sentiment of dis- 
approbation : we refuse what is asked 
of us, for want of inclination to comply ; 
we decline what is proposed from mo- 
tives of discretion; we reject what is 
offered to us, because it does not fall in 
with our views : we refuse to listen to 
the suggestions of our friends ; we de- 
cline an otter of service ; w'e reject the 
insinuations of the interested and evil- 
minded. 

Hut all lier arts are still empIoy*d in vain \ 

Attain she comuM, aad ii rrfua\l again. Dbvden. 

Why should he then regect a suit so Just ? Dkyoen. 

Melissa, though she could not IxNist tlie apathy 
of Cato, wanted not the mure prudent virtue of 
Siirpio, and gained the victory by declining tlie con* 
tost. Johnson. 

To refuse is said only of that which 
passes between individuals ; to reject is 
said of that which comes from any 
quarter : requests and petitions are re- 
fused by those who are solicited ; opi- 
nions, propositions, and counsels, are 
rejected by particular communities : the 
king refuses to give his assent to a bill; 
the parliament rejects a bill. 

Having most affectionately 6et life and death 
before them, and conjured them to choose one and 
avoid tlie other, he still leaves unto them, as to fhse 
and natural agents, a lilterty to rc/ii<eaU his calls, to 
let his talents lie by them unprotltable. IIamsiono. 

The House was then so far from being possessed 
with that spirit, that the utmost that could be ob- 
tained upon a d^ate upon that petition was that it 
should not be r^jmed, Clahknoon. 

To repel is to r^’ect with violence ; to 
rebuff is to refuse with contempt. We 
refuse and r^ect that which is either 
offered, or simply presents itself for ac- 
ceptance : the act may be negative, or 
not outwardly expressed ; we r^el and 
rebuff \)xsX which forces itself into our 
presence, contrary to our inclination: 
it is in both cases a direct act of force ; 
we repel the attack of an enemy, or we 
repel the advances of one who is not 
agreeable ; we rebuff those who put that 
in our way which is offensive. Impor- 
tunate persons must necessarily expect 
to meet with rebuffs, and are in general 
less susceptible of them than others; 
delicate minds feel a refusal as a 
rebtiff. 


If he •hould clioote tlie right casket, you would 
refuie to (icrform your fathers will, if you should 
rcRm to accept him. Shakspkari. 

Whether it bo a divine revelation or no, reason 
must judge, which can never permit the mind to 
rtgetd a grt>ator evidence to embrace what is less 
evident. Looks. 

Th* unwearied watch their listening leaders keep. 
And, couohing close. rep0l invading sleep. Pope. 

At length rehnff*d, they leave their mangled prey. 

Drydin 


TO RELATE, RECOUNT, DESCRIBE. 

RELATE, in Latin relatus, participle 
of referot signifies to bring that to the 
notice of others which has before been 
brought to our own notice. RECOUNT 
is properly to count again, or count over 
again. DESCRIBE, from the Latin 
scribo to write, is literally tfi write 
down. 

The idea of giving an account of 
events or circumstances is common to 
all these terms, which differ in the object 
and circumstances of the action. Relate 
is said generally of all events, both of 
tliosc which concern others as well as 
ourselves; recount is said particularly 
of those things in which the recounter 
has a special interest : those who relate 
all they hear often relate that which 
never happened ; it is a gratification to 
an old soldier to recount all the trans- 
actions in which ho bore a part during 
the military career of his early youth. 
We relate events that have happened at 
any period of time immediate or remote 
we recount mostly those things whic’:. 
have been long passed : in recounting, 
the memory reverts to past scenes, and 
counts over all that has deeply inter- 
ested the mind. Travellers are pleased 
to relate to their friends whatever they 
have seen remarkable in other countries ; 
the recounting of our adventitres in 
distant regions of the globe has a pecu- 
liar interest for all who hear them. We 
may relate either by writing or by word 
of mouth ; wo recount mostly by word 
of mouth. Relate .is said prdperly of 
events or that which passes: describe 
is said of that which exists : we relate 
the particulars of our journey ; and we 
describe the country we pass through. 
Personal adventure is always the subject 
of a relation; the quality and condition 
of things are those of the description. 
We relate what happened on meeting a 
friend; we describe the dress of the 
parties, or the ceremonies which are 
usual on particular occasions. 

2 u 
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I* Mum! the causes niul the crimes rc/ufe, 

\V hilt godless Wiis provokM, nnil whence her hate. 

Dkvokn. 

6 To recount Almighty works 
What words or tongue of seraph cun suinco ? 

MiL'ION. 

In describing a rough torrent or deluge, the num* 
bers shouhl rtm easy and flowing. Pope. 


RELATION, RECITAL, NARRATION, 
NARRATIVE. 

RELATION, from the verb relate, 
denotes the act of relating or the thin^ 
related. RECITAL, from recite, de- 
notes the act of reciting or the thing 
recited. NARRATION, from narrate, 
denotes cither the act of narrating or 
the thing narrated. NARRATIVE, 
from the same verb, denotes the thing 
narrated. Relation is here, as in the 
former’ paragraph {v. To relate), the 
general, and the others particular terms. 
Relation applies to every object which 
is related whether of a public or private, 
a national or an individual nature; 
history is the relation of national events ; 
biography is the relation of particular 
lives : recital is the relation or repetition 
of actual or existing circumstances ; we 
listen to the recital of misfortunes, dis- 
tresses, and the like. The relation may 
concern matters of indifference : the 
recital, is always of something that 
affects the interests of some individual : 
the pages of the journalist are filled with 
the relation of daily occurrences which 
simply amuse in the reading : but the 
recital of another’s woes often draws 
tears from the audience to whom it is 
made. Relation and recital are seldom 
employed but in connexion with the 
object related or recited; narrative is 
mostly used by itself : hence we say the 
relation of any particular circumstance ; 
the recital of any one's calamities ; but 
an affecting narrative, or a simple war- 
rative. 

Those relationt are commonly of most value in 
which the writer tells hit own story. JoUNsosr. 

Old men, fall easily into recitala of post transac* 
tiuus. JOUNSOK. 

Ilomor introduces the best instnictions in the 
midst of the plainest nanations. Dxtfuxs. 

Therefore by this ncirrathe you now understand 
the state of the question. Baoon. 


RELATION, RELATIVE, KINSMAN, 
KINDRED. 

RELATION is here taken to express 
the person related; it is, as in the 
former paragraph, the general term both 


P.ELAX. 

in sense and application ; RELATIVE 
is employed only as respects the parti- 
cular individual to whoip one is related; 
KINSMAN designates the particular 
kind of relation, and KINDRED is a 
collective term comprehending all one's 
relations or those who ^re akin to one. 
In abstract propositions we speak of re- 
lations ; a man who is without relations 
feels himself an outcast in society : in 
designating one’s close and intimate 
connexion with persons we use the term 
relative; our near and dear relatives 
are the first objects of our regard : in 
designating one’s relationship and con- 
nexion with persons kinsman is prefer- 
able ; when a man has not any children 
ho frequently adopts one of his kitismen 
as his heir : when the ties of relationship 
are to be specified in the persons of any 
particular family, they are denominated 
kindred; a man cannot abstract hiiii- 
self from his kindred while he retains 
any spark of human feeling. 

You aro nut to imagine that I think mysrlf dis- 
charged from the dutk's of gratitude, only because 
my rclatims do not adjust their looks to my cxjieu- 
tutiou. Johnson. 

Our frkmds and rclalioes stuiul weeping by. 

Pom FRET. 

Herod put all to duatli whom ho found in Treclio- 
ritis of the Inrailios anti Imtdred of any of thusc at 
llepta. Pridravx. 

TO RELAX, REMIT. 

The general idea of lessening is that 
which allies these words to each other ; 
but they differ very widely in theii* ori- 
ginal meaning, and somewhat in their 
ordinary application ; RELAX, from 
the word lax or loose, signifies to make 
loose, and in its moral use^to lessen any 
thing in its degree of tightness or rigor ; 
to REMIT, from re and mitto to send 
back, signifies to take off in part or 
entirely that which has been imposed ; 
that is, to lessen in quantity. In regard 
to our attempts to act, we may speak of 
relaxing in our endeavours, and remit- 
ting our labours or exertions ; in regard 
to our dealings with others, we may 
speak of t elaxing in discipline, relaxing 
in the severity or strictness of our con- 
duct, of remitting a punishment or re- 
mitting a sentence. The discretionary 
power of showing mercy when placed in 
the bands of the sovereign, serves to 
relax the rigour of the law ; when the 
punishment seems to be disproportioned 
to the magnitude of the offence, it is 
but equitable to remit it 
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No more Die smith hie dusky brow sliull clear, 

Rela.v his ponderous strength und lean to hear. 

Goldsmith. 

How often have I blessed the coming day, 

Wiieu toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

Goldsmith. 


REMAINS, RELICS. 

REMAINS signifies literally what 
remains : RELICS, from the Latin re- 
iinqiiO to leave, signifies what is left. 
Tlic former is a term of general and 
familiar application ; the latter is specific. 
What remains after tlie use or consump- 
tion of anything is termed the remains ; 
what is left of anything after a lapse of 
years is the relic or relics. There are 
rem.iins of buildings mostly after a 
conflagration; there are relics of an- 
tiquity in most monasteries and old 
churches. Remains are of value, or not, 
aiicording to the circumstances of the 
case; relics always derive a value from 
the person to whom thhy were supposed 
originally to belong. The remains of a 
person, that is, what corporeally remains 
of a person after the extinction of life, 
will be respected by his friend ; a bit of 
a garment that belonged, or was sup- 
posed to belong, to some saint, will be a 
precious relic in the eyes of a supersti- 
tious Roman Catholic. All nations have 
igrced to respect the remains of the 
dead ; religion, under most forms, has 
given a sacredness to relics in the eyes 
of its most zealous votaries ; the vene- 
ration of genius, or the devotedness of 
friendship, has in like manner trans- 
ferred itself, from the individual himself, 
to some objec^t which has been his pro- 
perty or in his possession, and thus fa- 
bricated for itself equally precious. 

Upon thesie fiicucffy ■hor««, and flow'ry plains, 

W nick hide Anchises and his bleat remaxm. 

Drydkk. 

This church is veiy rich in relict. Addison. 

Sometimes the term relics is used to 
denote what remains after the decay or 
loss of the rest, which further distin- 
guishes it from the word remains^ that 
simply signifies what is left. 

Among the retneUnt of old Rome, the grandeur of 
the commonwealth showi itself chiefly in works that 
Were either necessary or convenient Addison. 

All those arts, rarities, and inventions, which the 
ingenious nursue, and all admire, are but the reliqwt 
of an intelieet defkeed with sin and time. South/ 

REMARK, OBSERVATION, COM- 
MENT, NOTE, ANNOTATION, 
COMMENTARY. 

REMARK (V. To notice), OBSER- 


VATION (t>. To notice), and COM- 
MENT, in Latin commonium. from 
comminiscor to call to mind, ar^ either 
spoken or written: NOTE, ANNO- 
TATION iv. Note), COMMEN- 
TARY, a variation of comment, aro 
always written. Remark and obser- 
vation admitting of the same distinc- 
tion in both cases, have been suiliciently 
explained in the article referred to: 
comment is a species of remark which 
often loses in good-nature what it gains 
in seriousness ; it is mostly applied to 
particular persons or cases, and more 
commonly employed as a vehicle of cen- 
sure than of commendation; public 
speakers and public performers aro ex- 
posed to all the comments which the 
vanity, the envy, and ill-itature of self- 
constituted critics can suggest ; but 
when not employed in personal cases, it 
serves for explanation : the other terms 
are used in this sense only, but with 
certain modifications ; the note is most 
general, and serves to call the attention 
to as well as illustrate particular pas- 
sages in the text: annotations and 
commentaries are more minute ; the 
former being that which is added by 
way of appendage ; the latter being em- 
ployed in a general form ; as the anno- 
tations of tho Greek scholiasts, and the 
commentaries on the sacred writings. 

Spence, in his retaarkt on Pupe'M Odyssey, pro- 
duces wbnt be thinks an iinconfiuerablo ipiutaiiuu 
from Dryden’s prefuco to the Aiiieid, in favour u( 
translating an epic poem into blank verse. 

Johnson. 

If the critic has published Dotliing but rules and 
observations on criticism, 1 then consider wbetlier 
tliere be a propriety and elegancu iu his thoughts and 
words. Addison. 

Sublime or low, unbended or intense, 

Tho sound is still a comment to thu sense, 

Roscommon. 

The history of tho notes (to Pope’s llonier) lias 
flcver been traced. Johnson. 

I love a critic who mixes the rules of life with an- 
notations upon writers. Steklk. 

Memoirs or roemoriuls are of two Muds, whereof 
tho one may be termed comtnentaries, the other re- 
gisters , Bacon. 

TO REPEAT, RECITE, REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 

Thb idea of going over any word#, or 
actions, is common to all these terms. 
REPEAT, from the Latin repeto t> 
seek, or go over egain. is the general 
term, including only the common idea« 
To RECITE, REHEARSE, and RE- 
CAP1TUL.\TE, are modes of repeti- 
tion, conveying each some accessory 
2u2 
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idea. To recite is to repeat in a formal 
manner; to rehearse is to repeat or 
recite bv way of preparation ; to reca- 
pitulate^ from capihtlurn a chapter, is 
to repeat the chapters or principal heads 
of any discourse. We repeat both actions 
and words; we recite only words: we 
repeat single words, or even sounds; 
wo recite always a form of words : We 
repeat our own words or the words of 
another ; we recite only the words of an« 
other : we repeat a name ; we recite an 
ode, or a set of verses. 

I could not half those honid crimes repeat. 

Nor half the puoUhmcnts those crimes have met 

DkYoeK. 

Whenever the practice of recAtaliun was disused, 
the works, whether poetical or historical, perished 
with the authors. Johnson. 

We repeat* for purposes of general 
convenience; we recite for the conve- 
nience or amusement of others; we 
rehearse for some specific purpose, either 
for the amusement or instruction of 
others : we recapitulate for the instruc- 
tion of others. We repeat that which 
we wish to be heard ; we recite a piece 
of poetiy before a company ; we rehearse 
the piece in private, which we are going 
to recite in public ; we recapitulate the 
general heads of that which we have 
already spoken in detail. A master 
must always repeat to his scholars the 
instruction which he wishes them to re- 
member; Homer is said to have recited 
his verses in different parts; players 
rehearse their different parts before they 
perform in public ; ministers recapitu- 
late the leading points in their discourse. 
To repeat is commonly to use the same 
words; to recite, to rehearse, and to 
recapitulate, do not necessarily require 
any verbal sameness. We r^eat lite- 
rally what we hear spoken by another; 
but we recite and rehearse events ; and 
we recapitulate in a concise manner 
what has been uttered in a particular 
manner. An echo r^eats with the 
greatest possible precision ; Homer re- 
cites the, names of all the Grecian and 
Trojan leaders, together with the names 
and account of their countries, and the 
number of tWh forces which they com- 
manded; Virgil makes ASneas to re- 
hearse before Dido and her courtiers the 
story of the ciipture of Troy, and his 
own adventures ; a judge recapitulates 
evidence to a jury. 

He repeated the queition so often that we were 
obliged to give him a reply. BavooNN. 

The way has been to recite it at the prime or Orst 
hour every Lord's day. Watirlano. 


REPIJNTANCE. 

Now take your turiix, ye muses, to rehearse. 

His friend's complaints, and miglily magic verse. 

Drydkn. 

The parts of a judge are to direct the e%iden('e to 
moderate length, repetition or impertinency of speecli, 
to recapitulate, select, and colIuW, the material points 
of that H'hich has been said. Bacon. 

These terms may be applied with 
equal propriety to worJs written as to 
words spoken. 

I am always naturally sparing of my letters to my 
friends, for a reuM)!! 1 tiiink a great one, that it is 
needless after experience to repeal assurances of 
friendship. Pope. 

The thoughts of gods let Glanville's verse recite. 
And b' itig the scenes of opening fates to light. 

Pope. 

Let Dryden with new rules our state reOne, 

And his great models form by tliis design; 

Blit where’s a si'cuud Virgil to rehearse 

Our hero’s glories in his epic verse ? Ri.chxster. 

Hence we see the reason why creeds were no larger 
nor more explicit, being but a kind of arreapituiatim 
of what the catechumens had been taught bidVtre. 

Watehlanp. 

RKPENTANCEy PENITENCE, CON- 
TRITION, COMPUNCTION, 
REMORSE. 

REPENTANCE, from re back, and 
poenitet to be sorry, signifies thinking 
one's self wrong for something past: 
PENITENCE, from the same source, 
signifies simply sorrow for what is amiss. 
CONTRITION, from contero to rub 
together, is to bruise as it were with 
sorrow ; COMPUNCTION, from com- 
pungo to prick thoroughly; and RE- 
MORSE, from remordeo to have a 
gnawing pain; all express modes of 
penitence differing in degree and cir- 
cumstance. Repentance refers more to 
the change of one's mind with regard 
to an object, and is properly confin^ to 
the time when this chang| takes place ; 
we therefore, strictly speaking, repent 
of a thing hut once ; we may, nowever, 
penitence for the same thing all 
our lives. Repentance supposes a change 
of conduct, at least as long as the sorrow 
lasts ; but the term penitence is confined 
to the sorrow which the sense of guilt 
occasions to the offender. 

This iv tlie sinner's liar4 lot, that tlie same thing 
which makes him need repmtance makes him alto 
in danger of nut obtaining it. South. 

Heaven may forgive a crime to penitence. 

For heaven can Judge i( penitence be true. Drtoen. 

Repentance is a term of more general 
application than penitence, being em- 
ployed in respect to offences against 
men as well as against God ; penitence, 
on the other hand, is applicable only to 
spiritual guilt. Repentance may have 
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respwt to our interests here, penitence to 
our interests hereafter. 

But thou, in all thou dost with early cares. 

Strive to prevent a fate like theirs. 

That sorrow ou the end may never wait. 

Nor shape repentance, make thee wise too late. 

Rowk. 

Penitence is a general sentiment, 
which belongs to all men as offending 
creatures ; but contrition^ compunction, 
and remorse, are awakened by reilecting 
on particular offences: contrition is a 
continued and severe sorrow, appropriate 
to one who has been in a continued 
state of peculiar sinfulness: compunc- 
tion is rather an occasional but sharp 
sorrow, provoked by a single offence, or 
a moment's reflection ; remorse may be 
temporary, but it is a still sharper pain 
awakened by some particular offence of 
peculiar magnitude and atrocity. The 
prodigal son was a contrite sinner ; the 
brethren of Joseph f«ilt great compunc- 
tion when they were carried back with 
their sacks to Egypt ; David was struck 
with remorse for the murder of Uriah. 

Hifl frown was full of terror, and his voice 
Shook the delinquent with such tits of awe. 

As left him not, till penitence had won 

Lost favour back again, and closed the breacli. 

COWPIB. 

Contrition, though it may melt, ought not to sink, 
or ovcr|K>wer the heart of a Christian. Blair. 

AH men, even the most depraved, are subject more 
or less to compunctioni of conscience. Blair. 

The heart, 

PiercM with a sharp remoree for guilt, disclaims 
The costly poverty of hecatombs. 

And offers the best sacridco itself, Jeffbt. 


RKPi.TlTlON, TAUTOLOGY. 

REPETITION is to TAUTOLOGY 
as the genus to the species : the latter 
being as a Species of vicious r^etition. 
There may be frequent repetition which 
is warranted by necessity or conveni- 
ence ; but tautology is that which no- 
wise adds to either the sense or the 
sound. A repetition may, or may not, 
consist of literally the same words ; but 
tautology, from the Greek ravroQ the 
same, and Xoyoc a word, supposes such 
a sameness in expression, as renders 
the signification the same. In the li- 
turgy of the Church of England there 
are some repetitions, which add to the 
solemnity of the worship ; in most ex- 
temporary prayers there is much tautO'^ 
logy, that destroys the religious effect 
of the whole. 

Tho Psalms, for the excellency of their contents, 
dleserve to be oftener repeated, but that Oie maUi> 
tilde of them permitteth not any oAener repawn. 

Hoorxr. 


Tlimt Is truly and really tautology, where tne same 
thing is re|>eated. though under never so much va- 
riety of expression. South. 

REPREHENSION, REPROOF. 

Personal blame or censure is implied 
by both these terms, but the former is 
much milder than the latter. By RE- 
PREHENSION the personal independ- 
ence is not so sensibly affected as in the 
case of REPROOF : people of all ages 
and stations, whose conduct is exposed 
to the investigation of others, are liable 
to reprehension ; but children only, or 
such as are in a subordinate capacity, 
are exposed to reproof. Reprehension 
amounts to little more than passing an 
unfavourable sentence upon tho conduct 
of another: reproo/ adds to this words 
more or less severe. The mdster of a 
school may be exposed to the reprehen- 
sion of the parents for any supposed 
impropriety : his scholars are subject to 
his reproof. 

When a man feels the reprehenaion of a hriend 
seconded by his own heart, he Is easily heated into 
resentment Johnson. 

There is an oblique way of rtpriN/ which takes 
off flcom the sharpness of it, Stkklb. 

TO REPRESS, RESTRAIN, SUPPRESS. 

To REPRESS is to press back or 
down : to RESTRAIN is to strain back 
or down : the former is the general, the 
latter the specific term : we always re- 
press when we restrain, but not vice 
versd. Repress is used mostly for press- 
ing down, so as to keep that inward 
which wants to make its appearance 
restraint is an habitual repression by 
which a thing is kept in a state of low- 
ness: a person ia said to repress his 
feelings when he does not give them 
vent either by his words or actions ; ho 
is said to restrain his feelings* when he 
never lets them rise beyond a certain 
pitch: good morals as well as good 
manners call upon us to repress every 
unseemly expression of joy in the com- 
pany of those whp are not in a condition 
to partake of our joy ; it is prudence as 
well as virtue to restrain our appetites 
by an habitual forbearance, that they 
may not gain the ascendency. 

PhikMophy hat often attempted to reprm Inso- 
lence by asserting that all eondltious are levelled by 
deatlu Johnson. 

He that would keep the power of sin from nm- 
ning out into act, must rerfraia it from conversing 
with the object. «Sovth. 

To repress is to keep back, to prevent 
from coming into action; to SUPPRESS 
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is to keep under, or keep from appearing 
or being perceptible : as to repress one^ 
feelings ; to suppress laughter, sighs, &c. 

After we had lauded on the island, and walked 
about four miles through the midst of beautiful 
plains and sloping woodlands, we at length came 
to a little hill, on tlie side of which yawned a horrid 
cavern, that by its gloom at first struck us with 
terntr, and almost reprettvd curiosity. Goldsmith 

With him Pulemon kept the watch at night, 

In whose sad bosom many a sigh supprest 

i^ome painful secret of the soul contest. FAf.coNEB. 

So likewise when applied to external 
objects; as to repress the impetuosity 
of the combatants ; to suppress a rebel- 
lion, information, &c. 

Her forwardness was repreBsed with a ftown by 
her mother or aunt. Johmsok. 

Some, taking dangers to be the only remedy 
Against dangers, endeavoured to set up the seditkjn 
again, but they were speedi'.v repressed, and thereby 
the sedition suppressed wholly. Haywaud. 

REPRIEVE, RESPITE. 

REPRIEVE comes in all probability 
from the French repris^ participle of 
reprendre, and the Latin reprehendo^ 
signifying to take back or take off that 
which has been laid on. RESPITE, 
in all probability, is changed from re^ 
spiratuSi participle of respiro, signifying 
to breathe again. 

The idea of a release from any pres- 
sure or burden is common to these 
terms ; but the reprieve is that which 
is granted ; the respite sometimes comes 
to us in the course of things : we gain a 
reprieve from any punishment or trouble 
which threatens us ; we gain a respite 
from any labour or weight that presses 
upon us. A criminal gains a reprieve 
when the punishment of death is com- 
muted for that of transportation; a 
debtor may be said to obtain a reprieve 
when, wi^h a prison before his eyes, he 
gets such indulgence from his creditors 
as sets him free ; there is freouently no 
respite for persons in a subordinate sta- 
tion, when they fall into the hands of a 
hard task-master ; Sisyphus is feigned 
by the poets to have been condemned to 
the toil of perpetually rolling a stone 
up a hill as fast as it rolled back, from 
wliich toil he had no respite^ 

All that I a»k U but a short repfrxeve. 

Till t forget to love oud learn to grieve. 

Some vAUse oud respite only I require. 

Till with my lean I shall have quench’d my (We. 

Dbkham. 

A little pause for the use of this instrument, will 
not only give some respite and rvrtvsbmeiit to the 
congn>galioti, biii may be wlvantogeoualy employed, 
either to reflect on wiint is passed of the service, or 
prepare our minds for wlmt is to come, ^ackau. 


REPlEIOACH, CONTUMELY, OBLOQUY. 

The idea of contemptuous or angry 
treatment of others is common to all 
these terms ; but reproach is the general, 
contumely and obloquy are the particular 
terms. REPROACH {v. To blame) 
is either deserved or undeserved ; the 
name of Puritan is applied as a term of 
reproach to such as affect greater purity 
than others ; the name of Christian is 
a name of reproach in Turkey : CON- 
TUMELY, from contumeo, that is, 
contra tumeo, signifying to swell up 
against, is always undeserved ; it is the 
insolent swelling of a worthless person 
against merit in distress ; our Saviour 
was exposed to the contumely of the 
Jews : OBLOQUY, from ob and loquor^ 
signifying to speak against or to the 
disparagement of any one, is always 
supposed to be deserved or otherwise ; 
it is applicable to /:hose whose conduct 
has rendered them objects of general 
censure, and whose name therefore has 
almost become a reproach. A man who 
uses his power only to oppress those 
who are connected with him will natu- 
rally and deservedly bring upon himself 
much obloquy. 

Has foul reproach a privilege from hcav’n ? Popk. 

The royal captives follow'ed in the train, amidst 
the horrid yells, and firantic ilances, and infamous 
contumelies, of the ftiries of hell. Buhkb. 

How often and how soon have the faint echoes of 
renown slept in silence or been converted into the 
clamour of obloquy. U arvi> Y . 

REPROACHFUL, ABUSIVE, SCURRI- 
LOUS. 

RE PRO ACH FU L or full of reproach 
(v, Beproach), when applied to persons, 
signifies full of reproaches; when to 
things, deserving of reproach: ABU- 
SIVE, or full of abuse (v. Abuse), is 
only applied to the person, signifying 
using abuse : SCURRILOUS, in Latin 
scurrilis, from scurra, signifying like a 
buffoon or saucy jester, is employed as 
an epithet either for persons or things, 
in the sense of using scurrility, or after 
the manner of scurrility. The conduct 
of a person is reproacftf'ul inasmuch as 
it provokes or is entitled to the reproaches 
of others ; the language of a person is 
reproachful when it abounds in re- 
proaches, or partakes of the nature of a 
reproach : a person is abusive who in-* 
dulges himself in abuse or abusive lan- 
guage ; and he is scurrilous who adopts 
scurrility or scurrilous language. W hen 
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applied to the same object, whether to 
the person or to the thing, they rise in 
sense ; the reproachful is less than the 
abusive^ and this than the scurrilous: 
the reproachful is sometimes warranted 
by the provocation ; but the abusive and 
scurrilous aro'always unwarrantable; 
reproachful language may be, and ge- 
nerally is consistent with decency and 
propriety of speech ; abusive and scurri^ 
lous language are outrages against the 
laws of good* breeding, if not or morality. 
A parent may sometimes find it neces- 
sary to address an unruly son in re- 
proachful terms; or one friend may 
adopt a reproachful tone to another; 
none, however, but the lowest orders of 
men, and those only when their angry 
passions are awakened, will descend to 
abusive or scurrilous language. 

Honour teaches a man not to revenge n eontume- 
lioua or reproachful word, but^to be above it. South. 

Thus envy pleads a nal'ral claim 
To persecuto the Muses' fame^ 

Our poets in all times abusive, 

From Homer down to Pope inclusiva Swift. 

I am ufoplniou. that If his Majesty hud kept aloof 
from that wash and offscouring of every thing that 
is low and barbarous in the world, it might be wall 
thought unworthy of his dignity to take notice of 
such scurrility, liuBKK. 

TO REPROBATE, CONDEMN. 

To REPROBATE is much stronger 
than to CONDEMN : we always con- 
demn when we reprobate^ but not vice 
verscL: to reprobate is to condemn in 
strong and reproachful language. We 
reprobate all measures which tend to 
sow discord in society, and to loosen the 
ties by which men are bound to each 
other; we ^ndemn all disrespectful 
language towards superiors. We re- 
probate only the thing; wo condemn 
the person also : any act of disobedience 
in a child cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated; a person must expect to be 
condemned when he involves himself in 
embarrassments through his own im- 
prudence. 

Simulation (according to my lord Chesterfield) is 
by no means to be reprobated as a disguise for cha- 
grin or an engine of wit. M ackenzxk, 

I see the right, and 1 approve ii too , 

Condemn tlie wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. 

Tatk. 

RESERVE, RESERVATION. 

RESERVE and RESERVATION 
from servo to keep and re back, both 
signify a keeping back, but differ as to 
the object and the circumstance of the 


action. Reserve is applied in a good 
sense, to anything natural or moral 
which is kept back to be employed for a 
better purpose on a future occasion ; re- 
servation is an artful keeping bock for 
selfish purposes : there is a prudent re- 
serve which every man ought to keep 
in his discourse with a stranger ; equi- 
vocators deal altogether in mental re- 
servation, 

A man, whom marks of condescending grace 
Timch, while they flatter him, his projwr place, 

Who comes when called, at a word withdraws. 
Speaks with reserve, and listens with applause. 

Cowpsjt. 

There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling a 
man's self; first and secrecy ; second dis- 

simulation in the negative ; and the third simulation. 

I. Bacon. 


TO RESERVE, RETAIN. 

RESERVE, from the Latin servo to 
keep, signifies to keep back. RETAIN, 
from teneo to hold, signifies to hold 
back : they in some measure, therefore, 
have the same distinction as keep and 
hold. 

To reserve is an act of more specific 
design; we reserve that which is the 
particular object of our choice : to retain 
IS a simple exertion of our power ; wc 
retain that which is once come in our 
possession. To reserve is employed only 
for that which is allowable ; wo resewe 
a thing, that is, keep it back with care 
for some future purpose: to retain is 
often an unlawful act ; a debtor fre- 
quently retains in his hands the money 
which he has borrowed. 

Augustus caused most of the prophetic books to 
be burnt, as spurious, reserving only thoso which 
boro the name of some of the sybils for their authors. 

1'uidkaux. 

They who have restored painting in Germany, not 
having seen any of those lair reliques uf antiquity, 
have retained much of that barbarous methnd. 

Drydbn. 

To reserve, whether in the proper or 
improper application, is empldyed only 
as the act of a conscious agent ; to retain 
is often the act of an unconscious agent : 
we reserve what wo have to say on a 
subject until a more suitable opportunity 
offers ; the mind retains the impressions 
of external objects, by its peculiar fa- 
culty, the memory ; certain substances 
are said to retain the color with which 
they have been dyed* 

Cuuceal your esteem and love in your own breast, 
and reserve your kind looks and language for private 
hoursb Swift. 
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Whatever ideas the mmd cnti receive and contem* 
})lato without the help of the body, it is reiisutiiihie 
to conclude Jt cun r§tain without the help of the Iwidy 
Uhj. Locks. 

REST, REMAINDER, REMNANT, 
RESIDUE, 

REST evidently comes from the Latin 
restOt in this case, though Dot in the 
former (v. Ease), signifying what stands 
or remains back. REMAINDER li- 
terally signifies what remains after the 
first part is gone. REMNANT is but 
a variation of remainder, RESIDUE, 
from resido, signifies likewise what re- 
mains back. 

All these terms express that part 
which is separated from the other and 
left distinct : test is the most general, 
both in ^ense and application ; the others 
have a more specific meaning and use : 
the rest may be either that which is left 
behind by itself or that which is set 
apart as a distinct portion : the re- 
mainder, remnant, and residue, are the 
quantities which remain when the other 
parts are gone. The rest is said of any 
part, large or small ; but the remainder 
commonly regards the smaller part 
which has been left after the greater 
part has been taken. A person may be 
said to sell some and give away the rest : 
when a number of hearty persons sit 
down to a meal, the remainder of the 
provisions, after all have been satisfied, 
will not be considerable. Rest is applied 
either to persons or things ; remainder 
only to things: some were of that opi- 
nion, but the rest did not agree to it : 
the remainder of the paper was not 
worth preserving. 

A lost farewell : 

Fur Bince a l.'iit tnuBl oomc, the rest are viiln, 

Like |;a»pa iu death, which but proloug our palu. 

^ Dryubn. 

if he to whom ten talents nave been committed 
hug sijiiandered awuy live, ho is concerned to make 
a double improvement ul the remainder. Kookks. 

Remnant, from the Latin remanens 
remainiqg, is a species of remainder 
after the greater part has been consumed 
or wasted: it is therefore properly a 
small remainder^ as a remnant of cloth ; 
and metaphorically applied to persons, 
as a remnant of Israel. A residue is 
another species of remainder, which 
resides or keeps back after a distribution 
or division of anything has taken place ; 
as the residue of a person’s property, 
that which remains undisposed of. 

Whatever you tuke from amusements or indolence 
vrill be repaid you an hundred- fold for all the re> 
Isr or your days. Eaui. oi Cubiham. 


For this, far distant from the Latian coast, 

She drove tlie remnant of the Trojan host. DnVDBsr. 

The rising deluge is not stopp’d with dams. 

But wisely niatiuged, its divided strength 
la sluiced in channels, and serurely drained ; 

And while its force is spent, and unsupplv’d. 

The residue with mounds may be restrain’d. 

^ Shakspeakx. 

RESTORATION, RESTITUTION, RE- 
PARATION, AMENDS. 

RESTORATION is employed in the 
ordinary application of the verb restore : 
RESTITUTION, from the same verb, 
is employed simply in the sense of 
making good that which has been un- 
justly taken, or which ought to be 
restored. Restoration of property may 
be made by any one, whether it be the 
person taking it or not : restitution is 
supposed to be made by him who has 
been guilty of the injustice. The de- 
thronement of a l^ing majr be the work 
of one set of men, and his restoration 
that of another ; it is the bounden duly 
of every individual who has comrailted 
any sort of injustice to another to make 
restitution to the utmost of his power. 

Tho strange proceedings of the long parliament 
(called the Hump) gaye his lordship hopes that 
matters began to ripen fur the restoration of the 
royal family. Lmrt 

The justices may. if they think it reasonable, di- 
rect restitution of a ratablo share of the money given 
with an appieuiice (ujxin his discharge). 

Hlackstone. 

Restitution and REPARATION are 
both employed in the sense of undoing 
that which has been done to the injury 
of another ; but the former respects only 
injuries that affect the property, and 
reparation those which affect a person 
in various ways. He who is guilty of 
theft or fraud, must mal4^ restitution 
by either restoring the stolen article or 
its full value : he who robs another of 
his good name, or does any injury to his 
person, has it not in his power so easily 
to make reparation. 

II« restitution to the value makes. 

Nor joy in his extorted treasure takes. Sanots. 

Justice requires tha* all injuries should be re~ 
paired. Johksok. 

Reparation and AMENDS (v. Com- 
pensation) are both employed in cases 
where some mischief or loss is sus- 
tained but the term reparation com- 
prehends the idea of the act of repairing, 
as well as the thing by which we repair; 
amends is employ^ only for the thing 
that will amend or make better : hence 
we speak of the reparationoi an injury ; 
but of the amends by itself. The term 
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reparation comprehends all kinds of 
injuries, particularly those of a serious 
nature ; the amends is applied only to 
matters of inferior importance. It is 
impossible to reparation for taking 
away the life of another. It is easy to 
make amends to any one for the loss of 
a day’s pleasure. 

1 am R»‘iisible of the scandal 1 have given by my 
loose writings, and make what reparcUion I am able. 

Dkydkn. 

The latter pleas'd ; and love ^concern'd the most) 
Prepar'd th’ amends for what by love he lost. 

Dkydsv. 

RKSTORB, RETURN, REPAY. 

RESTORE, in Latin restauro, from 
the Greek ^avpoQ a pale, signifies pro- 
perly to new pale, that is, to repair by a 
new paling, and, in an extended appli- 
cation, to make good what has been 
injured or lost RETURN signifies 
properly to turn again* or to send back ; 
and REPAY to pay back. 

The common idea of all these terms 
is that of giving back. What we restore 
to another may or may not be the same 
as what wo have taken; justice requires 
that it should be an equivalent in value, 
so as to prevent the individual from 
being in any degree a suffemr : what we 
return and repay ought to be precisely 
the same as we havo received: the 
former in application to general objects, 
the latter in application only to pecu- 
niary matters. We restore upon a 
principle of equitjr ; we return upon a 
principle of justice and honor; we 
repay upon a principle of undeniable 
right. We cannot always claim that 
which ought to be restored ; but we can 
not only cldlm but enforce the claim in 
regard to what is to be returned or re- 
paid: an honest man will be scrupulous 
not to take anything from another with- 
out restoring to him its full value. 
Whatever we have borrowed we ought 
to return ; and when it is money which 
we have obtained, we ought to repay it 
with punctuality. We restore to many 
as well as to one, to communities as 
well as to individuals : a king is restored 
to his crown ; or one nation restores a 
territory to another: we return and 
repay not only individually, but per- 
sonally and particularly : we return a 
book to its owner ; we repay a sum of 
money to him from whom it was bor^ 
rowed. 

Wh«n Imtli the chief* are sunder'd from the fight. 
Then to the lawful king rei tore hi* right. D&yokm. 


When any one i>f our relation* was found to be a 
person of a very bad character, a troublesome guest, 
or one we desirecl to get rid of, umm his leaving my 
house, I ever took care to lend liim a rideng^coat, or 
a pair of bouts, or sometimes a horse of small value, 
and I always hail the satisfaction to find he never 
came back to return tliem. Uolosmith. 

As fur the hundred pounds to be paid, if you ani 
unable to raise it yourselves, 1 will advance it, and 
you shall repay me at your leisure. Goldsmith. 

Restore and return may be employed 
in their improper application, as respects 
the moral state of persons and things ; 
as a king restores a courtier to his fa- 
vor, or a physician restores bis patient 
to health: vio return a favor; we return 
an answer or a compliment. Repay may 
be figuratively employed in regard to 
moral objects, as an ungrateful person 
repays kindnesses with reproaches. 

She was the only person of our little society, that 
a week did not restore to cheerfulness. Goldsmith 

The swam 

Receives his easy food fh>m nature's hand. 

And just returns of cultivated land. Drydjcm 

CiBsar, whom firanght with eastern spoils, 

Our heav'n, the Just reward of human toils, 

Securely shall repay with rights divine. Drydkn. 

TO RESTRAIN, RESTRICT. 

RESTRAIN (v. Coerce) and RE- 
STRICT are but variations from the 
same verb; but they have acquired a 
distinct acceptation : the former applies 
to the desires, as well as the outward 
conduct ; the latter only to the outward 
conduct. A person restrains his inor- 
dinate appetite ; or be is restrained by 
others from doing mischief; he is re- 
stricted in the use of his money. To 
restrain is an act of power ; but to re- 
strict is an act of authority or law : the 
will or the actions of achildaremfna*;i«d 
by the parent ; but a patient is restricted 
in his diet by a physician, or any body 
of people may bo restricted by laws. 

Tally, whose powerful elotiuence a while 
^strain'd the rapid fata of rushtog Rome. 

Thomson, 

Though the Egyptian* used flesh for food, yet they 
were under greater restrictions in this particular 
than most other nations, • Jaii£S. 


RETALIATION, R^IPRISAL. 

RETALIATION from retaliate^ in 
Latin retaliatum, participle of retalio^ 
compounded of re and talis such, signi 
fies such again, or like for like. RE- 
PRISAL, in French remis, fromr^- 
prendre^ in Latin reprekendo to take 
again, signifies to take in return for 
what has been taken. T^e idea of 
making another suffer in return for 
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RETARD. 


RETROSPECT. 


the suffering he has occasioned is com* 
mon to these terms ; but the former is 
employed in ordinary cases; the latter 
mostly in regard to a state of warfare, 
or to active hostilities. A trick practised 
upon another in return for a trick is a 
retaliation ; but a re^isal always ex- 
tends to the capture of something from 
another, in return for what has been 
taken. Retaliation is very frequently 
employed in the good sense for what 
passes innocently between friends: re* 
fyrUal has always an unfavourable sense. 
Goldsmith’s poem, entitled the Retalia- 
tion, was written for the purpose of 
retaliating on his friends the humor 
they had practised upon him ; when the 
quarrels of individuals break through 
the restraints Of the law, and lead to acts 
of violence on each other’s property, 
reprisals are made alternately by both 
parties. 

. Therefore I pray let me en joy your friendship in 
that fair proportion, that 1 desire to return unto you 
by wny of correspondence and retaliation. Howell. 

(jo publish o’er the plain. 

How miKhty a proselyte you gain I 

How noble a reprisal on the great I Swift. 

TO RETARD, HINDER. 

To RETARD, from the Latin tardus 
slow, signifying to make slow, is applied 
to the movements of any object forward ; 
as in the Latin ** Impetum inimici tar- 
dare to HINDER (v. To hinder) is 
applied to the person moving or acting : 
we retard or make slow the progress of 
any scheme towards completion; we 
hinder or keep back the person who is 
completing the scheme : we retard a 
thing therefore often by hindering the 
person; but we frequently hinder a 
person without expressly retarding, and 
on the pontrary the thing is retarded 
without the person being hindered. The 
publication of a work is sometimes re- 
tarded by the hinderanees which an 
author meets with in bringing it to a 
conclusion ; but a work may be retarded 
through the idleness of printers and 
a variety of otl^er causes which are in- 
dependent of any hinderame. So in 
like manner a person may be hindered 
in going to his place of destination ; 
but we ^ not say that he is retarded, 
because it is only the execution of an 
object, and not the simple movements 
of the person which are retarded. 

Nothing liM tended more to reUiri the advance- 
moniof auie^ than the dUpubiUon in vulgar minds 
to vilify what they cannot comprehend. Joav 60 tt. 


The very nearness of an object sometimes Mnders 
the si gilt of it Soura. 

To retard stops the completion of an 
object only for a time, but to hinder is 
to stop it altogether. 

It is as natural to delay a le^er at such a season, 
as to retard a melancholy visit to a person one cannot 
relieve. Pope. 

For these thou sayst, raise nil the stormy strife. 
Which hinder thy repose, and trouble life. Pkioil 

RETORT, REPARTEE. 

RETORT, from re and iorqueo to 
twist or turn back, to recoil, is an ill- 
natured reply : REPARTEE, from the 
word part, signifies a smart reply, a 
ready taking one’s own part. The retort 
is always in answer to a censure for 
which one returns a like censure * the 
repartee is commonly in answer to the 
wit of another, where one returns wit 
for wit. In the acrimony of disputes it 
is common to hear retort upon retort 
to an endless extent; the vivacity of 
discourse is sometimes greatly enhanced 
by the quick repartee of those who take 
a part in it. 

Those who have so vehemently urged the dangers 
of an active life, have made use of urgumentM that 
may be retorted upon themselves. Johnson. 

Henry IV. of Prance would never be transixirted 
beyond himself with choler, but he would pass by any 
thing with some repartee, 1 1 owi.ll. 


RETRIBUTION, REQUITAL. 

RETRIBUTION, from tribuo to be- 
stow, signifying a bestowing back or 
giving in return, is a particular term ; 
REQUITAL iv. Reward) is general : 
the retribution comes from Providence ; 
requital is the act of man '^retribution 
is by way of punishment; requital 
mostly by way of reward: retribution 
is not always dealt out to^ every man 
according to his deeds ; it is a poor re- 
quital for one who has dono a kindness 
to be abused. 

Christ substituted his own body in our room, to 
receive the whole stroke of that dreadful retribution 
inflicted bv the hand of au angry omnipotence. 

South. 

Leander was indeed a conquest to boast of, for lie 
had long and obstinately defeiideil his heart, and for 
a time made as many requitals upon the tender 
assions of her sex as she raised contributions iqion 
is. CUMBERLAMO. 


RETROSPECT, REVIEW, SURVEY. 

A RETROSPECT, which signifies 
literally looking back, from retro behind, 
and spicio to behold or cast an eye upon* 



REVILE. 


RETURN. 

18 always taken of that which is past 
and distant; REVIEW, which is a 
view repeated, may be taken of that 
which is present and before us ; every 
retrospect is a species of review, but 
every review is not a retrospect. We 
take a retrospect of our past life in 
order to draw salutary reflections from 
all that we have done and suffered ; we 
take a review or a second view of any 
particular circumstance which is passing 
before us, in order to regulate our pre- 
sent conduct. The retrospect goes fur- 
ther by virtue of the mind s power to 
reflect on itself, and to recall all past 
images to itself; the review may go 
forward by the exercise of the senses on 
external objects. The historian takes 
a retrospect of all the events which have 
happened within a given period; the 
journalist takes a review of all the events 
that are passing within the time in 
which he is living. * 

Believo me, my Ixiril, 1 look upon you as a spirit 
entered into another life, vrher' you ought to despise 
all little views and mean retrospects. 

Pofk's Letyers to Attebbcrt. 

The retrospect of life is seldom wholly unattended 
by uneasiness and shame. It too much resembles 
the review whicii a traveller takes i'roiii sumo emi- 
nenco of a barren count ry. Hlaik. 

The review may be said of the past 
as well as the present; it is a view not 
only of what is, but what has been : the 
SURVEY, which is a looking over at 
once, from the French sur upon, and 
voir to see, is entirely confined to the 
present ; it is a view only of that which 
is, and is taken for some particular 
purpose. We take a review of what we 
have already viewed, in order to get a 
more correct insight into it ; we take a 
survey of a fthing in all its parts, in 
order to get a comprehensive view of it, 
in order to examine it in all its bearings. 
A general oocasionally takes a review 
of all his army ; he takes a survey of 
the fortress which he is going to besiege 
or attack. 

We make a general review of the whole work, and 
a general review of nature, that, by comparing them, 
their full corre«poudeDcy may appear. Bvunkt. 

Every man accustomed to take a survey of his 
own notions will, by a slight retrospection, be able 
to. discover that his mind has undergone many revo* 
lutions. JoHirioN, 

TO RETURN, REVERT. 

RETURN is the English, and RE- 
VERT the Latin: return is therefore 
used in ordinary cases to denote the 
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coming back to any point of time or 
place ; as to return home, or to return 
at a certain hour; or to apply jagain to 
the same business or employment; as to 
return to one's writing : to revert is tc 
throw back with one^s mind to any ob- 
ject ; we may therefore say, to return 
or revert to any intellectual object, with 
this distinction, that to return is to go 
back to the point where one left off 
treating of any subject; to revert is 
simply to carry one's mind back to the 
same object. 

To return to the business in hand, the use of a little 
insight in those parts of knowledge, is to accustom 
our minds to all sorts of ideas. Locke. 

It gives me pleasure to And you so often reverting 
to a subject that must people take so much pains to 
avoid. Mrs. Uowk 

As the act of an unconscious agent, 
return is used as before. 

One day the soul, supine with ease and fulness 

Revels secure, and fondly tolls herself 

The hour of evil cun return no more. Rowii. 

Revert signifles either to fall back 
into the same state, or to fall back by 
reflection on the same object ; all things 
reverted to their primitive order and 
regularity. 

Whatever lies or legendary tales 

May taint my spotless deeds, the guilt, the snnme, 

Will buck revert on the inventor’s head. Siiirlkv 

TO REVILE, VILIFY. 

REVILE, from the Latin vilis, sig- 
nifles to reflect upon a person, or retort 
upon him that which is vile ; to VILIFY, 
signifles to make a thin^ vile, that is to 
set it fortli as vile. To revile is a 
personal act, it is addressed directly to 
the object of offence, and is addressed 
for the purpose of making the person 
vile in his own eyes: to vilify is an ' 
indirect attack which serves to make 
the object appear vile in the “eyes of 
others. Revile is said only of persons, 
for persons only are reviled; but to vi- 
lify is said of persons as well as things. 
To revile is contrary to all .Christian 
duty ; it is commonly resorted to by the 
most worthless, and practised upon tho 
most worthy : to vilify is* seldom justi- 
fiable; for we cannot vibify without 
using improper language ; it is seldom 
resorted to but for the gratifleatiou of ill 
nature. 

But chief he glovicd with licentious style. 

To lash the gteat, and munaxchs to revile. Tovn. 

There is nobo<ly so weak of Invention that cannot 
miUKe some little stories to wlifu his enemy. 

Addisow. 
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REVISAL, REVISION, REVIEW. 

REVISAL, REVISION, and RE- 
VIEW? all come from the Latin video 
to see, and signify looking back upon a 
thing or looking at it again : the terms 
revisal and revision are, however, mostly 
emplbyed'in regard to what is written ; 
review is used for things in general. 
The revisal of a book is the work of the 
author, for the purposes of correction : 
the review of a book is the work of the 
critic, for the purpose of estimating its 
value. Revisal and revision differ neither 
in sense nor application, unless that the 
former is more frequently employed ab- 
stractedly from the object revised, and 
revision mostly in conjunction : whoever 
wishes his work to be correct, will not 
spare a.rema/; the revision of classical 
books ought to be entrusted only to men 
of profound erudition. 

There ie in your {leraons a diflerenco and a )>eeu- 
liarity of character {treaerTt'd through the whole of 
your actions, that I could never imagine but that this 
proceeded from a long and careful /evital of your 
work. Lonvs. 

A commoti'place book accustoms the mind to dis- 
charge itself of its reading on paper, instead of lely- 
ing on its natural powers of retention aided by fre- 
quent reviiions of Its ideas. Earl or Chatham. 

How enchanting must such a review (of their me- 
morandum books) prove to those who make a (igure 
in the pulite world. Hawkeswouth. 

TO REVIVE, REFRESH, RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 

REVIVE, from the Latin vivo to 
live, signifies to bring to life again ; 
to REFRESH, to make fresh again ; to 
RENEW and RENOVATE, to make 
new again. The restoration of things 
to their primitive state is the common 
idea included in these terms ; the differ- 
ence consists in their application. Revive, 
refresh,^ and renovate, are applied to 
animal bodies ; revive expressing the 
return of motion and spirits to one who 
was for the time lifeless; refresh ex- 
pressing the return of vigour to one in 
whom It 'has been diminished ; the air 
revives one who is faint ; a cool breeze 
refreshes one lyho flags from the beat. 
Revive and refresh respect only the 
temporary state of a hody; renovate 
respects the permanent state, that is, 
the health. 4;ir powers of a body ; one is 
revived and rrfreshed after a partial 
exhaustion; one’s health is renovated 
after having been considerably impaired. 

And icmpar all. thuu wor d reviving lun. 

Into the parfect yi.ar. Tuohbom. 


9.ICHES. 

Nor lesi thy world. Columbus ! drinks, refreth'd, 
Tlie lavish moisture of the melting year. Tmomsom. 

All nature feels the reninmling force 

Of winter. Thomson 

Revive is applied likewise in the moral 
sense; refresh and renovate mostly in 
the proper sense ; reriew only in the 
moral sense. A discussion is said to bo 
revived, or a report to be revived; a 
clamour is said to ho renewed, or en- 
treaties to he renewed: customs are 
revived which have lain long dormant, 
and as it were dead ; practices are re- 
newed that have ceased for a time. 

Herod's rage being quenched by the bltuMl of Ma- 
riamue, 1(1.4 love to her again revived. Prideaux. 

The last great ago, foretold by sacred rhymes, 
Henews its tluished course. Thomson. 

RICHES, WEALTH, OPULENCE, 
AFFLUENCE. 

RICHES, itv German reichthum, 
from retch a kingdom, is connected with 
the Latin rego to rule ; because riches 
and power are intimately connected. 
WEALTH, from well, signifies well- 
being. OPULENCE, from the Latin 
opes riches, denotes the state of having 
riches. AFFLUENCE, from the Latin 
ad and fluo, denotes either the act of 
riches flowing in to a person, or the 
state of having things flowing in. 

Riches is a general term denoting any 
considerable share of property, but with- 
out immediate reference to a possessor ; 
whatever serves to make one rich is 
denominated riches, inasmuch as it sup- 
plies us with the means of getting what 
IS really good ; wealth, and the other 
terms, refer us immediately to outward 
possessions. ^ 

His best companions innocence and health. 

And his best rkhee ignorance of wealth. Goldsmith. 

Riches is a condition opposed to po- 
verty ; the whole world is divided into 
rich and poor, and riches are distributed 
in different degrees ; but wealth, opur 
lence, and affluence^ all denote a consi- 
derable share of riphes: wealth is a 
positive and substantial share of this 
world’s goods, hut particularly of money 
nr the precious commodities ; it may he 
‘"tkKen in the abstract or in application 
to individuals : opulence consists of any 
large share in possessions or property 
generally, as houses, lands, goi^s, and 
chattels, and is applicable to the present 
and actual condition of the individual. 
Affluence is a term peculiarly applicable 
to the fluctuating condition of things 
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which flow ill in great quantities to a 
person. We speak of riches as to their 
effects upon men's minds and manners, 
it is not every one who knows how to 
use them : we speak of wealth as it 
raises a man in the scale of society, and 
contributes to his weal or well being : 
we speak of opulence as tho present 
actually flourishing state of the indivi- 
dual ; and of affluence as the temporary 
condition. 

Richet arc apt to betray a man into arrogance. 

Adoisok. 

Seek not In needless luxury \o waste 

Thy wealth and substance with a spendthrift's haste. 

Kowb. 

Frusperity is often an equivocal word, denoting 
merely uJJHuence of possession. Ulair. 

Our Saviour did not choose for himself an easy 
and opulent condition. Ulair. 

Wealth and opulence are applied to 
communities as well as individuals. 

Alouji; the law4i wliere scatter'd hamlets rose^ 
Unwieldy wealth and cumb’r^us pomp reiiose. 

Goldsmith. 

Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 

And industry begets a love of gain ; 

Hence all the good fnim opulence that springs, 

With ail those ills superfluous treasure brings. 

Are here display'd. Goldsmith. 


RIDICULE, SATIRE, IRONY, 
SARCASM. 

RIDICULE (V. To deride) has sim- 
ple laughter in it ; SATIRE, in Latin 
satyr, probably from sat and ira abound- 
ing in anger, has a mixture of ill-nature 
or severity : the former is employed in 
matters of a trifling nature ; but satire 
is employed either in personal or grave 
matters. IRONY, in Greek upwvia, 
signifying dissimulation, is disguised 
satire ; an yronist seems to praise that 
which he really means to condemn. 
SARCASM, from the Greek <mpica<rpof, 
and eapKiZuf^ and aap^ llesh, signifying 
biting or nipping satire, so as it were 
to tear the flesh, is bitter and personal 
satire ; all the others may be success-' 
fully and properly employed to expose 
folly and vice ; but sarcasm, which is 
the indulgence only of personal resent- 
ment, is never justifiable. 

Nothing is a greater mark of a degenerate and 
vicious age than the common ridicule whicii powMS 
on this state of life (marriage). Addikoh. 

A man resents witii more bitterness a satire upon 
his abilities than his practice. llAWKEswqRTM. 

The severity of this sarcasm stung me with in- 
tolerable rage. Hawkksworth. 

When Regan (in King Lear) counsels him to ask 
her sister forgiveness, he falls on his knees and asks 
her with a striking kind of irony, how such suppli- 
cating language as this bedmeth him. Johnsom. 


RIGHT, JUST, FIT, PROPER. 

RIGHT, in German recht, Latin rec- 
tus, signifying upright, not letming to 
one side or the other, standing as it 
ought, is here the general term; the 
others express modes of right. The 
right ana wrong are jileHned by the 
written will of God, or are written 
in our hearts ai^cording to the original 
constitutions of our nature ; the JUST, 
in Latin Justus, from jus law, sig- 
nifying according to a ^ule of right, 
and the unjust are determined by 
tho written laws of men; the FIT (v 
Fit) and PROPER, in Latin propnus, 
signifying belonging to a given specific 
rule, are determined by tho established 
principles of civil society. 

Between the right and the wrong there 
are no gradations : a thing cannot be 
more right or more wrong ; whatever is 
right is not wrong, and whatever is 
wrong is not light : Xho just and unjust, 
proper and improper. Jit and unfit, on 
the contrary, have various shades and 
degrees that are not so easily definable 
by any forms of speech or written rules. 

Hear then my argument— 4X>Dfess we must 
A God there Is supremely wise and just. 

If so, liuw’ever thiugs affect our sigiit. 

As sings our bard, whatever is is riyht, Jenths. 

The right and wrong depend upon no 
circumstances; what is once right ot 
wrong is always right or wrong, but the 
just or unjust, proper or improper, are 
relatively so according to the circum- 
stances of the case : it is a just rule for 
every man to have that which is his 
own ; but what is just to tho individual 
may be unjust to society. It is proper 
for every man to take charge of his own 
concerns ; but it would be improper for 
a man, in an unsound state of mind, to 
undertake such a charge. Right is ap- 
plicable to all matters, impoistant or 
otherwise ; just is employed mostly in 
matters of essential interest ; proper is 
rather ajmlicable to the minor concerns 
of life, everything that is done may be 
characterized eArightox wrong; every- 
thing done to others may be measured by 
the rule oijust or unjust,: in our social 
intercourse, as well as in our private 
transactions, and propriety must 
always be consulted. As Christians, 
we desire to do that which is right in 
the sight of God and man ; as members 
of civil society, we wish to \)ojust in our 
dealings ; as rational and intelligent 
beings, we wish to do what is fit and 
proper in every action, however trivial. 
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RIGHT. 


.RISE. 


I’m assured if 1 bo measur’d rightly 
Yuur Majesty hath no just cause to hiite mo. 

Shakspeark. 

M’hnt isi settled by custom, though it bo not good. 

J i’ot ut least it is jit; and those things which have 
ong gone together may, as it were, confederate 
within themselves. Bacon. 

Visitors are no proper companions in the cliamlier 
of sickness. Johnson. 

RIGHT, CLAIM, PRIVILEGE. 

RIGHT signifies in this sense what 
it is right for one to possess, which is in 
fact a word of large meaning : for since 
the right and the wrong depend upon 
indeterminahle questions, the right of 
having is equally indeterminahle in 
some cases with every other species of 
right, A CLAIM (r. To ask for) is a 
species of right to have that which is in 
the han^s of another ; the right to ask 
another for it. The PRiyiLEGE (t?. 
Privilege) is a species of right peculiar 
to particular individuals or bodies. 

liight, in its full sense, is altogether 
an abstract thing which is independent 
of human laws and regulations ; claims 
and j)rivileges are altogether connected 
with the establishments of civil society. 
Liberty, in the general sense, is an un- 
alienable right which belongs to man 
as a rational and responsible agent ; it 
is not a ctaim^ for it is set above all 
(luestion and all condition ; nor is it a 
privilege, for it cannot be exclusively 
granted to one being, nor uncondition- 
ally be taken away trom another. 

In ev’ry street a city Inird 
Rules like an olderuinu his word, 

Ills undisputed extend 

'J'luruugh all tlie lane from end to end. Swift. 

Between right and power there is 
often as wide a distinction as between 
truth and falsehood ; we have often a 
right to do that which we have no 
power to do; and the power to do 
that which we have no right to do: 
slaves have a right to the freedom 
which is enjoyed by creatures of the 
same species with themselves, but 
they have not the power to use this free- 
dom as dthers do. In England men 
have the power of thinking for them- 
selves as they please ; but by the abuse 
which they make of this power, we see 
that iu many cases they have not the 
rights unless we admit the contradic- 
tion that men have a right to do what 
is wrong ; they have the power, there- 
fore, of exercising this right only be- 
cause no other person has the power of 
controlling them. We have often a 
claim to a thing which is not in our 


power to substantiate ; and, on the other 
hand, claims are set up in cases which 
are totally unfounded on any right. 
Privileges are rights granted to indi- 
viduals, depending either upon the will 
of the grantor, or the circumstances of 
the receiver, or both;' privileges are 
therefore partial rights transferable at 
the discretion of persons individually or 
collectively. 

Will be not, therefore, of the two evils choose the 
ItMst, by submitting to a master who hath no imme- 
diato Claim upon him rather than to anotlier, wlio 
hath already revived several cleimi upon him ? 

Swirr. 

A thousand bards thy rights disown. 

And with rebellious arm pretend 

An equal privUedge to descend, Swirr. 

RIPE, MATURE. 

RIPE is the English, MATURE the 
Latin word ; the former has a universal 
application both proper and improper ; 
the latter has mostly an improper ap- 
plication. The idea of completion in 
growth is simply designated by the 
former term ; the idea of moral perfec- 
tion, as far at least as it is attainable, is 
marked by the latter : fruit is npe when 
it requires no more sustenance from the 
parent stock; a judgment is mature 
which requires no more time and know- 
ledge to render it perfect or fitted for 
exercise : in the same manner a project 
may be said to be ripe for execution, or 
a people ripe for revolt ; and, on the 
contrary, reflection may be said to be 
mature to which sufficiency of lime has 
been given, and age may be said to be 
mature which has attained the highest 
pitch of perfection. Ripeness is, now- 
ever, not always a good quality; but 
maturity is always a per^ction: the 
ripeness of some fruit diminishes the ex- 
cellence of its flavor: there are some 
fruits which have no flavor until they 
come to maturity. 

So to his crowne. the him restor’d agaiue, 

In which he dyde, made ripe tor death by eld. 

Spsnshs. 

Th’ Athenian soge, revolving in his mind 
This weakness, blindness, madness of maukind. 
Foretold that in maturer days, though late. 

When time should ripen the decrees of fate, 

Some god would light us. Jknyns. 

TO RISE, ISSUE, EMERGE. 

To RISE (v. To arise) may either 
refer to open or enclosed spaces; IS- 
SUE (v. To arise) and EMERGE iv. 
Emergency) have both a reference to 
some confined body : a thing may either 
rise in a body, without a body, or out Of 
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ROUNDNESS. 

a body ; but it issues and emerges out of 
a body. A thing may either rise in a 
plain or a 'vood; it issues out of a 
wood: it may either rise in water or 
out of the water; it emerges from 
the water; that which rises out of a 
thing comes in{o view by becoming 
higher : in this manner an air balloon 
might rise out of a wood ; that which 
issues comes from the very depths of a 
thing, and comes, as it were, out as a i)art 
of it ; but that which emerges proceeds 
from the thing in which it has been, as 
it were, concealed. Hence, in the 
moral application, a person is said to 
rise in life without a refci-ence to his 
former condition ; but he emerges from 
obscurity : color rises in the face ; but 
words issue from the mouth. 

Ytf mists and exhalations that nov/ ris«, 

I II huiKiur to the world's great author rise. Miltok. 

Does not the earth quit scores wiiii all thu ele- 
ments in the noble fruits and^troductions that isaue 
from it. South. 

litit earth dissolve, yon ponderous orbs descend, 

And grind us into dustt the soul is safe, 

The man emerget. YouNC. 

TO UOT, PUTREFY, CORRUPT. 

The dissolution of bodies by an inter- 
nal process is implied by all these terms : 
but the two first are applied to natural 
bodies only ; the last to all bodies natural 
and moral. ROT is the strongest of 
all these terms ; it denotes the last stage 
in the progress of dissolution: PU- 
TREFY expresses the progress towards 
rottenness; and CORRUPTION the 
commencement. After fruit has arrived 
at its maturity, or proper state of ripe- 
ness, it rots: meat which is kept too 
\ong putre^e^: there is a tendency in all 
bodies to co^rruptim; iron and wood 
corrupt with time ; whatever is made, or 
done, or wi^ed by men, is equally 
liable to be corrupt or to grow corrupts 

Debate destroys despatch, as nults we see 
Rot when they hang too long upon the tree. 

Dknham 

And draws the copious stream from swampy fens. 
Where jratr^aerfon into life ferments. Thomson. 

After that they again returned beene. 

That in that gartnn planted be agayne 

And grow a fresh, as they had never scene 

Fleshy com^ptUm, nor mortall puyne. Sfknsib. 

ROUNDNESS, ROTUNDITY. 

ROUNDNESS and ROTUNDITY 
both come from the Latin rotmdus and 
rota a wheel, which is the most per- 
fectly round body which is formed : the 
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former term is, however, applied to all 
objects in general ; the latter only to 
solid bodies which are round in all 
directions : one speaks of tj^ie rouudness 
of a circle, the roundness of the moon, 
the roundness of a tree ; but the ro- 
tundity of a man’s body which projects 
in a round form in all directions, and 
the rotundity of a full cheek, or the 
rotundity of a turnip. 

Bracelets of pearls gave roundness to her arms, 

Prioa. 

Angular bodies lose their points and asperities by 
frequent friction, and approach by degrees to uni- 
form rotundity, Johnson. 

ROUTE, ROAD, COURSE. 

ROUTE comes in all probability from 
rotundus round, and rottu a wheel, sig- 
nifying the round which one goes. 
ROAD comes no doubt from ride, sig- 
nifying the place where one rides, as 
Cc5uRSE, from the Latin cursus iv. 
Course), signifies the place where one 
walks or runs. 

Route is to road as the species to the 
genus: a route is a circular kind of 
road; it is chosen as the circuitous di- 
rection towards a certain point: the 
road may be either in a direct or indi- 
rect line ; the route is always indirect ; 
the route is chosen only by horsemen, 
or those who go to a considerable dis- 
tance ; the rooSt may bo chosen for the 
shortest distance ; the route and road 
are pursued in their beaten track; the 
course is often chosen in the unbeaten 
track: an army or a company go a 
certain route ; foot passengers are seen 
to take a certain course over fields. 

CortM (after his defeat at Mexico) was engaged in 
deep consultation with his ofllcers, concerning the 
route which they ought to take in their retreat. 

Robkhtson. 

At our first sally Into the intellectual g’orld we 
all march together along one straight and open 
road. Johnson. 

Then to the stream when neither friends nor force. 
Nor spee^ nor art avail, he shapes his course. 

DxNHAir. 

ROYAL, REGAL, KINGLY. 

ROYAL and REGAL, irom the Latin 
rex a king, though of foreign origin, have 
obtained more general application than 
the corresponding English term KING- 
LY. Royal signifies belongin g to a king, 
in its most general sense ; r^al, in Latin 
regaliSt sipifies appertaining to a king, 
in its particular application ; kingly sig- 
nifies properly like a king. A royal 
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RUB. 


RURAL. 


carriage, a royal residence, a royal 
co\iple, a royal salute, royal authority, 
all designate the general and ordinary 
appurtenances to a king: regal go- 
vernment, regal state, regal power, 
regal dignity, denote the peculiar pro- 
perties of a king: kingly always implies 
what is becoming a king, or after 
the manner of a king ; a kingly crown 
is such as a king ought to wear; 
a kingly mien, that which is after the 
manner of a king. 

Hr died, and oh I may no reflection shed 
lU puia'fluut Tenutn on the ruyat dead. Pbiob. 

Jerustilem combin'd mimt see 
My open fault and regal infamy. Prior. 

Scipio, you know how Massuniesa beura 
Ilia hittglg port, at more than ninety years. 

Denham. 

TO RUB, CHAFE, FRET, GALL. 

To RUB is traced, through the me- 
dium of the northern languages, to the 
Hebrew rup ; it is the generic term, ex- 
pi'essing simply the act of bodies 
moving in contact with and against 
others; to CHAFE, from the French 
chauffer^ and the Latin calfacere to 
make hot, signifies to rub a thing until 
it is heated : to FRET, like the word 
fritter, comes from the Latin Jrico to 
rub or crumble, signifying to wear away 
by rubbing : to GALL, Irom the noun 
gall, signifies to make as bitter or pain- 
ful as gall, that is, to wound by rubbing. 
Things are rubbed sometimes for pur- 
poses of convenience; but they are 
chafed, fretted, VinA galled, injuriously : 
the skin is liable to chife from any 
violence ; leather will fret from the mo- 
tion of a carriage ; when the skin is 
once broken, animals wdl become sMed 
by a continuance of the friction. These 
terms are Ukewise used in the moral 
sense, tti denote the actions of things on 
the mind, where the distinction is clearly 
kept up : we meet with rube from the 
opposing sentiments of others ; the 
angry humors are chafed; the mind is 
fretted and made spre by the frequent 
repetition of small troubles' and vex- 
ations ; pride is galled by humiliations 
and severe degradations. 

A bpy..RdacRted at home meeta u-ith continual 
ruSr mna dlMtppointmonts (wheu ho cornea into the 
worldjr Bbattir. 

Accoutred aa we were, we both plung’d in 
ThS troubled Tiber, -rAq/fnj; with the ahorea. 

SHAKaFKABK. 

And full of indignation 

That women should be such ooquetteib Swxir. 


Thus every poet in hia kino 
la bit by him that comes behind, 

Who, Uiu* too little to ))c seen 

Cun teaae and gall, aud give the spleen. SwiW. 

Foul cank'ring mat the hidden treasure yv-efs, 

But gold that’s put to use more gold begets. 

^ SUAKaPKARN. 


RUPTURE, FRACTURE, FRACTION. 

RUPTURE, from runypo to break or 
burst, and FRACTURE or FRAC- 
TION, from frango to break, denote 
different kinds of breaking, according to 
the objects to which the action is ap- 
plied. Soft substances may sutler a 
rupture; as the t'upture of a blood- 
vessel: hard substances a as 
fracture of a bone. 

Th’ egg. 

Burtding with kindly rupture, forth discloa'il 

Its callow young. Milton. 

We arrived here all safe and well yesterday nrtei> 
noon, with no worse accident than some fructurei in 
our tackle. Mrs. Cautsu. 

t' 

Fraction is used only in respect to 
broken numbers, as the fraction of a 
unit. 

Pliny put a round number near the truth rather 
than a fraction, Abbltmnot. 

Rupture is also used in an improper 
application ; as the rupture of a treaty. 

To be an enemy, and once to have been a friend, 
does it not embitter the rupture t South. 


RURAL, RUSTIC. 

Although both these terms, from 
the Latin rw® country, signify belonging 
to the country ; yet the former is used 
in a good, and the Isitter in a bad or an 
indifferent sense. RURAL applies to 
all country objects, except man ; it is, 
therefore, always connec^d with the 
charms of nature: RUSTIC applies 
only to persons, or what is personal, in 
the country, and is, therf^fore, always 
associated with the want of culture. 
Rural scenery is always interesting; 
but the ruetic manners of the peasants 
have frequently too much that is un- 
cultivated and rude in them to be agree- 
able ; a rured habitation may be fitted 
for persons in a higher station ; but a 
rustic cottage is adapted only for the 
poorer inhabitants of the country. 

E’en now, methinki, m pondering here 1 stand, 

1 see the rurtU virtues leave the land. GoApsanTHt 

'The freedom and laxity of a nuHc life produces 
remarkable parUcularities of conduct. JoBNioif, 
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s. 

SAFE, SECURE. 

SAFE, in Latin salvust coming from 
the Hebrew salah, to be tranquil, im- 
plies exemption from harm, or the 
danger of harm; SECURE (v. Cer- 
iain\ the exemption from danger: a 
person may be sijfe or saved in the 
midst of a fire, if he be untouched by 
the fire ; but he is, in such a case, the 
reverse of secure. In the sense of ex- 
emption from danger, safety expresses 
much less than security : we may bo 
S(j{fe without using any particular mea- 
sures; but none can reckon on any 
degree of security without great pre- 
caution : a person may be very safe on 
the top of a coach, in the day time ; but 
if he wish to secure himself, at night, 
from falling off. he myst be fastened 

It ennnot be safe for any man to walk upon a 
precipice , and to bo always on the very border of de- 
struction. South. 

No man can rationally account himself secure un- 
less ho could command all the chances of the w*orId. 

South. 

SAGE, SAGACIOUS, SAPIENT. 

SAGE and SAGACIOUS are vari- 
ations from the Latin sagax and sagio^ 
probably from the Persian sag a dog, 
sagacity being the peculiar property of 
a dog. SAPIENT is in Latin sapiens^ 
from sapio, which is either from the 
Greek tro^oc wise, or, in the sense of 
tasting, from the Hebrew sepah the lip. 

The first of these terms has a good 
sense, in application to men, to denote 
the faculty ^ discerning immediately, 
which is the fruit of experience, and 
very similar to that sagacity in brutes 
which instinctively perceives a thing 
without the deductions of reason ; sa- 
pient is now employed only in regard to 
animals which are trained up to par- 
ticular arts; its use, therefore, in re- 
spect to human beings, is mostly in 
the lofty or burlesque style. 

So Bt range they will appear, but so it happen'd 
7'hat these most soffe Academicians sate 
In solemn consultulion---on a cabbage. 

CvMBxai.AirD> 

Sagacious all to trace the smallest game, 

And bold to seise the greatest. Youho. 

Many a wretch in Bedlam, 

Thouah perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about. 

Still has gratitude and stwience 

To spare the folks that give them ha'pence. Swirr. 


SAKE, ACCOUNT, REASON, PURPOSE, 
END. 

• 

Thbss terms are all employed ad- 
verbially, to modify or connect propo- 
sitions: hence, one says, for his SAKE, 
on his ACCOUNT, for this REASON, 
for this PURPOSE, and to this END. 
SakCt which comes from the word to seek, 
is mostly said of persons ; what is done 
for a person’s sake is the sumo as l)e- 
cause of his seeking or at his desire ; 
one may, however, say in regard to 
things, for the sake of good order, im- 
plying what good order requires: ac- 
count is indifferently employed for per- 
sons or things ; what is done on a per- 
son's account is done in his behalf, and 
for his interest ; what is done on ac- 
count of indisposition is done iTi conse- 
quence of it, the indisposition being the 
cause : purpose is properly personal, ami 
refers to that which a person purposes 
to himself; if wo ask, therefore, for 
what purpose a thing is done, it may be 
to know something of a person’s cha- 
racter and principle: reason and end 
are applied to things only : we speak of 
the reason as the thing that justifies ! 
we explain why we do a thing when we 
say we do it for this or that reason : we 
speak of the end by way of explaining 
the nature of the thing : the propriety of 
measures cannot be known unless we 
know what end it will answer. 

Tliou neither dost persuade me to seek wealth 
^or empire's sake, nor empire to affect 
Tor glory’s sake. Shakspsaiib. 

In matters where his judgment led him to oppose 
meu, on a public account, he would do it vigorously 
and heartily. Attkububy. 

He travelled the world on purpose to converse with 
the most learned men. Guahdiak. 

I mark tlie business flom the common eye 

For sundry weighty reasons. Sh4JK81'eare. 

Others are apt to attribute them’ to some false end 
or intention. Aduisoh. 

SALUTE, SALUTATION, GREETING 

SALUTE (v. Accost) respects the' 
thing f and SALUTATION, which is 
a variation of salute, respects the person 
giving the salute : a salute may consist 
either of a word or an '%tion; salu- 
tations pass from one friend to an- 
other : the salute may be either direct 
or indirect; the salutation is alwa|» 
direct and Mrsonal * guns are fired by 
way of a salute : hovfB are given in the 
way of a salutation, 
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lie was received on board the Belleroplion re- 
epecifully, but without any $alute or distinguished 
huuours. Sir W. Scott. 

Josephu" makes mention of a Manuken, who had 
the siiirit of prophecy, and one time meeting with 
Herod among his schoolfeliows, greeted him with 
this salutatiun, * Hiiil. King of the Jews.' 

Pridbaox. 

The mlutalim is a familiar and 
ordinary form of courtesy between in- 
dividuals ; GREETING (i;. To accost) 
is frequently a particular mode of salu- 
tation adopted on extraordinary occa- 
sions, indicative of great joy or satis- 
faction in those wlio gresL 

After the flrst salutations they began to make en- 
qiiiiius about their absent friends. The greeting 
wliicli took place between the parties upon their 
remeetiug was general and cordiuL Sia W. Scott. 

I was harassed by the multitude of eager salu- 
tations, and returneil the common civilities with he- 
sitation and impro|[iriety. ^ Johnson. 

SANGUINARY, BLOODY, BLOOD- 
THIRSTY. 

SANGUINARY, from sanguis, 
is employed both in the sense of 
BLOODY, or having blood, and 
BLOOD THIRSTY, or thirsting after 
blood: sanguinary, in the first case, 
relates only to blood shed, as a sangui- 
nary engagement, or a sanguinary 
conflict ; bloody is used in the familiar 
application, to denote the simple pre- 
sence of blood, as a bloody coat, or a 
bloody sword. 

Tlie scene is now more sanguinarg and fuller of 
actors ; never was such a confused mysterious civil 
war as tliis. 

llOWELI.. 

And from the wound, 

Black bloffdy drops distill’d upon tlie ground. 

Dbtdek. 

In the second case, sanguinary is em- 
ployed td characterize the tenipers of 
persons only ; blood-thirsty to charac- 
terize the tempers of persons or any 
other brings : revolutionists will be fre- 
quently sanguinary, because they are 
abandoned to their passions, and follow 
a lawless course of violence ; tigers are 
by naturae the most bhod-thirsiy of all 
creatures. 

They have seen the French rebel against a mild 
and lawful motiafch with more fury than ever any 
people has been known to rise against the most ille- 
gal usurper or the most sangumary tyrant Bvbxb. 

The Peruejana fought not like the Mexicans, to 
glut blaodrthirsty divinities with human sacrillces. 

Robbbtson, 


SAP, UNDERMINE. 

SAP signifies the juice which springs 
from the root of a tree ; hence to sap 


Si^TISFY. 

signifies to come at the root of anything 
by digging: to UNDERMINE signi- 
fies to form a mine under the ground, 
or under whatever is upon the ground : 
we may sap, therefore, without under- 
mining; and undermine without sap- 
in g : we may sap thq fjundation of a 
ouse without making any mine under- 
neath; and in fortifications we may 
undermine either a mound, a ditch, or a 
wall, without striking immediately at 
tho foundation : hence, in the moral ap- 
plication, to sap is a more direct and 
decisive mode of destruction ; to under- 
mine is a gradual, and may be a partial 
action. Infidelity saps the morals of a 
nation; courtiers undermine one an- 
other's interests at court. 

With morning drams, 

A flltliy custom which he caught frum thno. 

Clean from his former prucUce, now lie mjis 

His youthful vigour. Cumheri.ano. 

To be a man of business is, in ether words, lo be 
a plague and spy, a treacherous supplanter and n» 
derminer of the peace of families. 8uuTti. 


TO SATISFY, PLEASE, GRATIFY. 

To SATISFY (v. Contentment) is 
rather to produce pleasure indirectly ; 
to PLEASE (V. Agreeable) is to pro- 
duce it directly : the former is negative, 
the latter positive pleasure: as every 
desire is accompanied with more or less 
pain, satisfaction, which is the re- 
moval of desire, is itself to a certain 
extent pleasure; but what satisfies is 
not always calculated to please ; nor is 
that which pleases, that which will 
always satisfy: plain food satisfies a 
hungry person, but does not please him 
when he is not hungry ; social enjoy- 
ments please, but they are^ery far firom 
satisfying those who do not restrict 
their indulgences. To GRATIFY is 
to please in a high degre^, to produce 
a vivid pleasure: we may be pleased 
with trifles : but we are commonly gra- 
tified with such things as act strongly 
either on the senses or the affections : 
an epicure is gratified with those deli- 
cacies which suit his taste ; an amateur 
in music will be gratified with hearing 
a piece of Handel's composition finely 
performed. 

He who has run over the whole circle of earthly 
jdeanres, will he forced to complain that either they 
were not pieasurei or that pleasurt was not satis- 
faetion. Sooth. 

Did we consider that the mind of man is the man 
himself, we should think it the most nnnUural sort 
of self-murder to sacrifice the sentiment of the soul to 
gratify the appetites of the Ixidy . Stbblb. 
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TO SATISFY, SATIATE, GLUT, CLOY. 

To SATISFY is to take enough: 
SATIATE is a frequentative, formed 
from satis enough, signifying to have 
more than enough. GLUT, in Latin 
glutio, from gtda the throat, signifies 
to take down the throat. Satisfaction 
brings pleasure; it is what nature 
demands ; and nature, therefore, makes 
a suitable return: satiety is attended 
with disgust; it is what appetite de- 
mands ; but appetite is the corruption of 
nature, and produces nothing but evil 
glutting is an act of intemperance ; it 
is what the inordinate appetite demands ; 
it greatly escceeds the former in degree 
both of the cause and the consequence : 
CLOYING is the consequence oi' gluU 
ting. Every healthy person satisfies 
himself with a regular portion of food ; 
children, if unrestrained, seek io satiate 
their appetites, and oloy themselves by 
their excesses ; brutes, or men debased 
into brutes, glut themselves with that 
which is agreeable to their appetites. 
So in the moral application, we satisfy 
desires in general, or any particular 
desire ; we satiate the appetite for 

E leasuro ; one gluts the eyes or the ears 
y anything that is horrid or painful, 
or cloys the mind. 

Tho only tiling that can give the mind any solid 
satiHjhctwn is a certain complacency and r(‘|iose ia. 
the good providence of Ood. Hcubimo. 

Twat not enough 

By subtle firaiid to snatch a single life, 

Puny impiety ! whole kingdoms fell. 

To saU the lust of |K)wer. Porteus. 

If the understanding be detained by occupations 
less pleasing, it returns again to study with greater 
alacrity thau when it is glutted with itfeal pleasures. 

^ Johnson. 

Religious pleasure is such a pleasure as can 
never day or overwork the mind. South. 

TO SAVE, SPARE, PRESERVE, 
PROTECT. 

To SAVE is to kera or make safe 
(V, Sefe), SPARE, in German sparen, 
like the Latin parcot comes from the 
Hebrew parek to free. PRESERVE, 
compounded of pra and servo to keep, 
signifies to keep ofiP. PROTECT, v. 
To defend. 

The idea of keeping free from evil is* 
the common idea of all these terms, 
and the peculiar signification of the 
term save; they differ either in the 
nature of the evil kept off, or the cir- 
cumstances of the agent : we may be 


saved from every kind of evil ; but we 
are spared only from those which it is 
in the power of another to itifiict : we 
may be saved from falling, or saved 
from an illness ; a criminal is spared 
from punishment, or we may be spared 
by Divine Providence in the midst of 
some calamity. 

Tha plague destroying those tlie sword w'onld tpare 
*Ti« time to sam the few remains of war. 1 'opb 

Spare my sight the pain 
Of seeing what a world of tears it cost you. 

Dryden. 

We may be saved and spared from 
any evils, greater small; we arepre- 
served and protected only from evils of 
magnitude: we may be saved either 
from the inclemency of, the weather, or 
the fatal vicissitudes of life : w» may be 
spared tho pain of a disagreeable meet- 
ing. or we may be spared our lives ; we 
are preserved from ruin, or protected 
from oppression. To save and spare 
apply to evils that are actuad and tem- 
porary ; preserve and protect to those 
which are possible or permanent: we 
may be saved from drowning ; a person 
may be pn esei'ved from infection, or pro- 
tected from an attack. To save may be 
the effect of accident or design; to 
spare is always the effect of intentional 
forbearance; to preserve and protect 
are the effect of a special exertion of 
power ; the latter in a still higher de- 
gree than the former : we may be pre- 
servedt by ordinary means, firom the 
evils of human life ; but we are protected 
by the government, or by Divine Pro- 
vidence, from the active assaults of 
those who aim at doing us mischief. 

A wondrous ark 

To woa himself and household from amidst 
A \fbrld devote to universal wreck. Milton. 

Let Casar spread his conquests far, * 

Less pleas'd to triumph than to spare. Johnson. 

Cortes was extremely solicitous to preserve the 
city of Mexico as much as possible from being dc' 
stroyed. Robrrtson. 

How poor a thing Is man, whom death Xself 
Cannot protevt from injuries. Randolph. 

To spare and protect refer mostly to 
personal injuries ; save and preserve are 
said of whatever one keeps from injury 
on account of its value ; as Xasave one’s 
good name, to preserve one's honor. 

Attilllus sacrific'd himself to laee 

That feith which to his barb'rous foes he gave. 

Dknham. 

Then to preaerve the feme of such a deed 
For Pythia slain were Pythian games decreed. 

Dryden. 
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SCHOOL. 


SCOFF, 


SCARCITY, DEARTH. 

S<jARCITY (v. Rare) is a generic 
term to ‘denote the circumstance of a 
thing being scarce. DEARTH, which 
is the same as dearness, is a mode of 
scarcity applied in the literal sense to 
provisions mostly, as provisions are 
mostly dear when they are scarce ; the 
word dearth^ therefore, denotes scarcity 
in a high degree : whatever men want, 
and find it difficult to procure, they 
complain of its scarcity : when a coun- 
try has the misfortune to be visited with 
a famine, it experiences the fright- 
fullest of all dearths. 

They drink very few liquori that have not loin in 
fresco, insomuch tfiat a saircity of snow would raise 
a mutiny at Naples. AnnisoM. 

I find the dearth At this time very great. Wheat 
was at four 'marks the quarter. Burnet. 

Dearth iA*> figuratively applied to 
moral objects; as a dearth of intelli- 
gence, of talent, and the like. 

The French have brought on tliemselves that 
dearfA of plot Drvpen. 

SCHOLAR, DISCIPLE. 

SCHOLAR and DISCIPLE are both 
applied to such as learn from others : 
but the former is said only of those who 
learn the rudiments of knowledge ; the 
latter of one who acquires any art or 
science from the instruction of another ; 
the scholar is opposed to the teacher ; 
the disciple to the master : children are 
always scholars ; adult persons may be 
disciples. Scholars chietly employ 
themselves in the study of words; 
disciples^ as the disciples of our Sa- 
viour, in the study of things : we are the 
scholars of any one under whose care 
we are plkced, or from whom we learn 
anything, good or bad ; we are the dis^ 
ciples only of those who are disfin- 
guiahed/ and for the moat part in the 
good sense, though not always so: 
children are sometimes too apt scholars 
in learning evil from one another. Phi- 
losophers of old had their disciples* and . 
now-a days there are many who have"* 
been exalted into that character who 
have their disciples and followers. 

The Romaufl confessed themselves the ieholan of 
the Greeks. Johnson, 

We are not the disciples of Voluire.^ Bvrke. 

SCHOOL, ACADEMY. 

Thb Latin term schola signifies a 
loitering place, a place for &8ultory 
conversation or instruction, from tho 
Greek cxoXtj leisure ; hence it has been 


extended to any place where instnie- 
tion is given, particularly that which is 
communicated to youth. ' ACADEMY 
derives its name from the Greek aKairjfuei 
the name of a public place in Athens, 
where the philosopher Plato first gave 
his lectures, which aftorwards became 
a place of resort for learned men ; hence 
societies of learned men have since been 
termed academies. The leading idea 
in the word SCHOOL is that of instruc- 
tion given and doctrine received ; in the 
word academy is that of association 
among those who have already learned : 
hence we speak in the literal sense of 
the school where young persons meet to 
be taught, or in the extended and 
moral sense of the old and new school^ 
the Pythagorean school, the philoso- 
phical school, and the like; out the 
academy of arts or sciences, the Fi*ench 
academy, being members of any academy, 
and the like. 

The world ia a great fcAoot where deceit, in all 
ita forms, is one of the lessons that is first learned. 

B1.AIR. 

As for other academies, such as those for paint 
ing, sculpture, or architecture, we have not so much 
as heard the proposal. Shaftesbury, 

TO SCOFF, GIBE, JEER, SNFER. 

SCOFF comes from the Greek crrwirrw 
to deride. GIBE and JEER are con- 
nected with the words gabble and jabber, 
denoting an unseemly mode of speech. 
SNEER is connected with sneeze and 
nose, the member by which sneering is 
performed. 

Scoffing is a general term for express- 
ing contempt ; we may scoff either by 

f tbes, jeers, or sneers; or we may scoff 
y opprobrious language and contemp- 
tuous looks with gibing, ^jeering, or 
sneering : to gibe, jeer* and sneer, are 
personal acts ; the gibe an^eer consist 
of words addressed to ah^ individual : 
the former has most of ill-nature and 
reproach in it ; the latter has more of 
ridicule or satire in it ; they are both, 
however, applied to the actions of vulgar 
or unseemly people, who practise their 
coarse jokes on others. 

Truth from his lips prevail'd with doable sway. 

And fools who eam« to remain'd to pray. 

GoLOBMnH. 

And sneers as learnedly as they, 

Like females o’er tiieir morning tea. Swirr> 

Scoff and, sneer are directed either to 
persons or things, as the object: gibe 
and jeer only towards persons : scoff is 
taken only in ihe proper sense; snetr 

derives its meaning from the literal act 
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of sneering : the scoffer speaks lightly 
of that which deserves serious attention ; 
the sneerer speaks either actually with 
a sneer, or as it were by implication 
with a sneer: the scoffers at religion 
set at nought all thoughts of decorum, 
they openly avow the little estimation 
in which they hold it ; the sneerers at 
religion are more sly, but not less ma- 
lignant ; they wish to treat religion with 
contempt, but not to bring themselves 
into the contempt they deserve. 

The fop sets learning at defiance. 

Sv<^t at the pedant and the science. Gay. 

Shrewd fellows, and such arch wagsl A tribe 
That meet for nothing but to pt6e. Swirr. 

That jeering demeanour is a quality of great of- 
fence to others and danger towards a man's self. 

Lord Wintwubth. 

There is one short passage still remaining (of 
Alexes the poet's) which conveys a tneer at Pytha- 
goras. CuaiBIRLANO. 

Where town and country vicars Aock in tribes. 

Secur’d by numbers iVoin thfi laymen’s gibes. Swirr. 

Midas, exims’d to all their iWs. 

Had lost his art. and kept Bis ears. Swirr. 

TO SCRUPLE, HESITATE, WAVER. 

To SCRUPLE (v^ Conscientious) 
simply keeps us from deciding; the 
terms HESITATE («?. To dsmur) and 
WAVER, from the word wave, siraify- 
ing to move backward and forward like 
a wave, bespeak a tluctuating or variable 
state of the mind. We scruple simply 
from motives of doubt as to the propriety 
of a thing ; we hesitate and waver from 
various motives, particularly such as 
affect our interests. Conscience pro- 
duces scruples, fear produces hesitation, 
irresolution prckluces wavering : a per- 
son scruplsf to do an action which may 
hurt his neighbour or offend his Maker ; 
he hesitates to do a thing which he fears 
may not pipve advantageous to him; 
he wavers in his mind betwixt ^ing or 
staying, according as his inclinations 
impel him to the one or the other: a 
man who does not scruple to say or do 
as he pleases will be an offensive com- " 
panion if not a dangerous member of 
society : ^ who hesitates only when 
the doing of good is proposed, evinces 
himself a worthless mem^r of society ; 
he who wavers l^tween his duty and his 
inclination will seldom maintain a Jong 
or doubtful contest. 

The Jacobins desire a ebange. and they will have 
*t vf can^ V( Ibev csxmoi have ii \w EnalUU 
wo kcrwpVc \V\»n 

the cabal of France. Bvrxe. 


The lords of the congregation did not hesitcUe a 
moment whether they should employ their wholo 
strength in one generous effort U» rescue their re- 
ligion and liberty from impending destruction. 

Aobertsok. 

It is the greatest absurdity to be wavering and 
unsettled without closing with tiiat side which ap- 
pears the most safe and probable. AnoisoN. 

SEAL, STAMP. 

SEAL is a specific, STAMP, a 
general term: there cannot be a seal 
without a stamp; but there may be 
many stamps where there is no seal. 
The seal, in Latin sigillum, signifies a 
signet or little sign, consisting of any 
one’s coat of arms or any device ; the 
stamp is, in general, any impression 
whatever which has been made by 
stamping, that is, any impression which 
is not easily to be effaced. In the im- 
proper sense, the seal is the authority ; 
thus, to set one’s seal is the samo as to 
authorize, and the seal of truth is any 
outward mark which characterizes it: 
but the stamp is the impression by which 
we distinguish the thing ; thus a thing 
is said to bear the stamp of truth, of siur 
cerity, of veracity, and the like. 

Therefore not long in force ihia charter stood. 
Vi^anting that seal, it must be seal'd in blood. 

Denham. 

Wisdom for parts is madness for t)ie whole. 

This stamps the paradox, and gives us leave 
To call the wisest weak. YouNtf. 

SEAMAN, WATERMAN, SAILOR, 
MARINER. 

All these words denote persona oc- 
cupied in navigation; the oEAMAN, 
as the word implies, follows his business 
on the sea; the WATERMAN is one 
who gets his livelihood on fresh water : 
the SAILOR and the MARINER aro 
both specific terms to designate the 
seaman : every sailor and mariner is a 
seaman ; although every sear^an is not 
a sailor or mariner : the former is one 
who is employed about the laborious 
part of the vessel ; the latter is one who 
traverses the ocean to and fgo, who is 
attached to the water, and passes his 
life upon it. Men of all ranks are de- 
nominated seamen, whether officers or 
men, whether in a merchantman or a 
king’s ship : sailor is only used for the 
common men, or, in the sea phrase, for 
those before the mast, particularly in 
vessels of war ; hence our sailors and 
soldiers are spoken of as the defenders 

wvx •. ^ mariner w\ \\\da- 

pendenl k\nu ol seaman wtio manages 
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his own vessel, and goes on an expedition 
on his own account; fishermen, and 
those whp trade along the coast, are in 
a particular manner distinguished by 
the name of mariners* 

Thus the toss'd seaman, after lx>ist'rouf itormfi 
Lauds on his country's breast. Leb. 

Many a lawyer who makes but an indifferent 
figure at the bar might liave made a very elegant 
waiertnan. South. 

Throuffli storms and tempests so the sailor drives. 

Bbiblet. 

Welcome to me, as to a sinking mariner 

Tho lucky plunk that bears him to the shore. Lee. 

TO SECOND, SUPPORT. 

To SECOND is to give tho assist- 
ance of a person; to SUPPORT 
is to bear up on one s own shoulders. 
To second does not express so much as 
to support : we second only by our pre- 
sence, or our word ; but we support by 
our influence, and all the means that 
are in our power : we second a motion 
by a simple declaration of our assent to 
it ; we support a motion by the force of 
persuasion : so likewise we are said al- 
ways to second a person's views when 
we give him openly our countenance by 
declaring our approbation of his mea- 
sures ; and we are said to support him 
when we give the assistance of our purse, 
our influence, or any other thing essen- 
tial for the attainment of an end. 

Tho blaatiiig vullied thunder made all speed, 

Aud seconded thy else not dreaded spear. MiLTOK, 

Impeachments NO can best resist. 

And AY E support the civil list. Oat. 

SECOND, SECONDARY, INFERIOR. 

SECOND and SECONDARY both 
come from the Latin seemdus, changed 
from sequundus and sequor to follow, 
signifying tho order of succession: the 
former simply expresses this order ; but 
the latter includes tho accessory idea of 
comparative demerit: a person stands 
second in a list, or a letter is second 
which immediately succeeds the first; 
hut a consideration iff secondary, or of 
secondary importance, which is opposed 
to that which holds the first rank. 
condary and INFERIOR both desig- 
nate some lower degree of a quality: 
but secondary is only applied to the im- 
portance or v|ilue of things ; inferior is 
applied generally to all qualities: a 
man of business reckons every thing as 
secondary which does not forward the 
object he has in view ; men of ir^erior 


abilities are disqualified by nature for 
high and important stations, although 
they may be more fitted for lower stations 
than those of greater abilities. 

Fond, foolinh man I with fear of death surprisM, 
Which either should be wish'd for or despis'd ; 

This, if our souls wltii liodies dfiith destroy 
That, if our souls a second life onjoy. Demham. 

Many, instead of endeavouring to form their own 
opinions, content themselves with the secondary 
knowledge which a convenient bench in a coffee- 
house can supply. Johnson. 

Who am alone 

From nil eternity; for none I know 

Second to me, or likd Milton. 

Hast thon not made me here thy snbstitnte. 

And these inferior fur beneath me set? Milton. 

SECRET, HIDDEN, LATENT, OCCULT, 

MYSTERIOUS. 

What is SECRET (r. Clandestine) 
is so apart or removed away as to bo 
out of observation ; what is HIDDEN 
iv. To conceal) is so covered over as to 
bo altogether concealed: as, a corner 
may be secret ; a hole under ground is 
hidden. 

Ye boys, who pluck the flow’rs and spoil the spring, 
Beware the secret snake that shoots a sting. 

Dkyoen. 

Tlie blind laborious mole 

In winding maxes works her hidden hole. Dkyoen. 

What is secret is known to some one ; 
what is hidden may be known to no 
one : it rests in the breast of an indivi- 
dual to keep a thing secret ; it depends 
on the course of things if any thing re- 
mains hidden : every man has mom or 
less of that which he wishes to keep 
secret ; the talent of many lies hidden 
for want of opportunity to bring it into 
exercise, as many treasures lie hidden 
in the earth for want of being discovered 
and brought to light. A^ecret may 
concern only the individual or indivi- 
duals who hold it, and those from whom 
it is kept; but that which is hidden 
may concern all the world : sometimes 
the success of a transaction depends 
upon its being kept secret; the stores 
of knowledge which yet remain hidden 
may he much greater than those which 
have been laid open. The LATENT, 
in L4tin latens lying hid, is the secret 
or concealed, in cases where it ought to 
be open : a latent motive is that which 
a person intentionally, though not justi- 
fiably, keeps to himself; the latent cause 
for any proceeding is that which is not 
revealed. 

The cruelty of this boy, which he had long prae- 
tiecd in ao secret a manner that no creature euapected 
n, w a» at length dlicovered. Gew r ao. 
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Then deeply think, O man I how great thou art. 

Pay thyself homage with a trembling heart; 

Enter the sacred temple of thy breast, 

And gaze and wander there a ravish’d guest ; 

Gaze on those hidden treasures thou shalt And. 

Youko. 

Mem’ry confus'd, and interrupted thought. 

Death’s harbingers, lie lament m the draught. Pbiob. 

OCCULT, id Latin occultuSt parti- 
ciple of occulo^ compounded of oc or ob 
and culo or coh to cover over by tilling 
or ploughing, that is, to cover over with 
the earth, or by any natural body, and 
MYSTERIOUS (v. Dark)^ are species 
of the hidden : the former respects that 
which has a veil naturally thrown over 
it ; the latter respects that mostly which 
is covered with a supernatural veil: an 
occult science is one that is hidden from 
tho view of persons in general, which is 
attainable but by few ; occult causes or 
(][ualities are those which lie too remote 
to be discovered bv the inquirer: the 
operations of Providence are said to be 
mysterious, as they are altogether past 
our finding out ; many points of doctrine 
in our religion are equally mysterious, 
as connected with and dependent upon 
the attributes of the Deity. 

Some men have un ocevM power of stealing on the 
aUbctious. ^hnson. 

From hU void embrace, 

My&feriout heaven 1 that moment to the ground, 

A blackened corse, was struck the beauteous maid. 

Thomson. 

SECUtAR, TEMPORAL, WORLDLY. 

SECULAR, ill Latin secularis, from 
seculum an age or division of time, sig- 
nifies belonging to time or this life. 
TEMPORAL, in Latin temporalis, 
from tempus time, signifies lasting only 
for a time. WORLDLY signifies after 
the mann^ of the world, 

Secular is opposed to ecclesiastical ; 
temporal and worldly are opposed to 
spiritual qr eternal. The idea of the 
world or the outward objects and pur> 
suits of the world, in distinction from 
that which is set above the world, is 
implied in common by all the terms ; 
but secular is an indifferent term, ap- 
plicable to the allowed pursuits and 
concerns of men ; temporal is used 
either in an indifferent or a bad sense ; 
and worldly mostly in a bad sense, as 
contrasted with things of more value. 
The office of a clergyman is ecclesiastical, 
but that of a schoolmaster is secular, 
which is frequently vested in the same 
hands ; the upper house of parliament 
consists of loi^ spiritual and temporal; 


worldly interest has a more powerful 
sway upon the minds of the great bulk 
of mankind than their spiritual in- 
terests. • 

Some saw nothlug in what has been done in Franc* 
but a firm and temperate exertion of freedom, so 
consistent with morals and piety, as to make it de 
serving not only of the secular applause of dashing 
Machiavelian politicians, but to make it a fit theme 
for all the devout effusions of safired eloquence. 

Ruhkb. 

The ultimate purpose of government is temporal, 
and that of religion is eternal, happiness. JouNsoir. 

^Forldly things are of such quality as to lessen 
upon dividing. Gaovx. 


SEDULOUS, DILIGENT, ASSIDUOUS. 

The idea of application is expressed by 
these epithets ; but SEDULOUS, from 
the Latin sedulus and sedeo, signifying 
sitting close to a thing, us a particular, 
DILIGENT (v. Active, diligent) is a 
general term : one is sedulous by habit ; 
one is diligent either habitually or oc- 
casionally : a sedulous scholar pursues 
his studies with a regular and close ap- 
plication'; a scholar may be diligent at 
a certain period, though not invariably 
so. One IS sedulous from a conviction 
of the importance of the thing ; one may 
be diligent by fits and starts, according 
to the humour of the moment. 

One thing I would offer is, that be would constant- 
ly and sedulously read Tully, wluch will insensibly 
work him into n good Latin style. Lockx. 

1 would recommend a diligent attendance on tho 
courts of justice (to a student fur the bar). 

Donnino. 

ASSIDUOUS and sedulous both 
express the quality of sitting or sticking 
close to a thing, but the former may, 
like diligent, he employed on a partial 
occasion; the latter is always perma- 
nent: we may he assiduous in our 
attentions to a person ; hut we are se- 
dulous in the important concerns of 
life. Sedulous peculiarly reipects the 
quiet employments of lite, hut may he 
applied to any pursuit requiring perse- 
vering attention ; a teacher may he en- 
titled sedulous: diligent respects the 
active employments ; one {^diligent at 
work: holds a middle rank; 

it may be employed pquully for that 
which requires active exertion, or other- 
wise : we may be assiduous in the pur- 
suits of literature, or we may be assiduous 
in our attendance upon a person, or the 
performance of any office. ' ' 

Methlnks her son* before me patient stand, 

Where the broad ocean leans against the land. 

And, sedulous to stop the ouming tide. 

Lift tiitt tall rampiro's artificial prtde. Goldsmith. 
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We (latter ourselves that we diall cultivate with 
threat diligence llie arts of peace. Johnsom. 

Man cannot retain through life that respect and 
auiduity (towards a wumati) by which he pleases 
for a day or a month. J ohmbon. 

T9 SEE, PERCEIVE, OBSERVE. 

SEE, in tb^ German sehen, Greek 
Oeaofiait Hebrew sacak or soah, is a 
general term ; it may be either a volun- 
tary or involuntary action : PER- 
CEIVE, from the hixim percijno or per 
and capio to take into the mind, is 
always a voluntary action; and OB- 
SERVE {v. To notice) is an intentional 
action. The eye sees when the mind is 
absent ; the mind and the eye or other 
senses perceive in conjunction: hence, 
we may say that a person sees, but does 
not perceive : e observe not merely by 

a simple** act of the mind, hut by its 
positive and fixed exertion. We see a 
thing without knowing what it is ; wo 
erceive a thing, and know what it is, 
ut the impression passes away; we 
observe a thing, and afterwards retrace 
the image of it in our mind. We see a 
star when the eye is directed towards 
it ; we perceive it move if wo look at it 
attentively ; we observe its position in 
different parts of the heavens. The 
blind cannot see, the absent cannot pei^ 
ceive, the dull cannot observe. Seeing, 
as a corporeal action, is the act only of 
the eye ; perceiving and observing are 
actions in which all the senses ai e con- 
cerned. We see colours, we perceive the 
state of the atmosphere, and observe its 
changes. 

Thero plant eyea, all mist from thence 
Purffe and disperse, that I may iee and toll 
or tilings Invisible to mortal sight. Miltok. 

Sated at length, ere long 1 might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. Miltom. 

I doubt not but the same discrimination In the cast 
of countenanres would be discoverable in hares (as iu 
sheen); a circumstance little suspected by those 
wiio iiave not had opportunity to observe it. 

Cowpjcs. 

Seeing sometimes extends farther in 
its application to the mind's operations, 
in which it has an indefinite sense ; but 
perceive and observe have both a definite 
sense: we ma^ see a thing distinctly 
and clearly, or otherwise ; we perbeive 
it always withll certain degree of dis- 
tinctness ; and observe it with a positive 
degree of minuteness : we see the truth 
of a remark ; we ^ceive the force of 
an objection ; yre observe the reluctance 
of a person. It is further to be obsen ed, 
IxQvrwor, that, when see expresses a 


meiRal operation, it expresses what is 
purrty Rental; perceive and observe 
are applied to suen objects as arc seen 
by the senses as well as the mind. We 
see the light with our eyes, or we see 
the truth of a proposition with our mind’s 
eye; but we perceive the difference of 
climate, or we perceive f he difference in 
the comfort of our situation ; we observe 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

Who is so gross 

As cannot see this pulpuble device. 

Yet who so bold but says lie sees it not. 

When such ill dealingti niu»t be seen in thought? 

Shakspkarx. 

I perceive these lords 
At this encounter do so much admire. 

That they d*‘Vour their reason, and scarce think 
Their eyes do offices of truth. Shakbpeaiix. 

Every part of your lust letter glowed with that 
warmth of friendship which, though it was by no 
moans new to me, 1 could not but observe with pe- 
culiar Bulisfttction. 

Melmoth’s Lkttxhs op Cicero. 


TO SEEK, SEARCH. 

To SEEK and SEARCH {v. To ex- 
amine) are but variations from the same 
word, and are both employed in the 
sense of looking after something that is 
not in sight : seek applies to that which 
is near at hand and easily found ; search, 
to that which is remote, hidden, or not 
to be found without difficulty : to search, 
therefore, is properly to seek laboriously ; 
we seek a person by simply going to the 
place where he is supposed to be ; search 
is made from place to place when it is 
not known where he is: a schoolboy 
seeks birds' nests ; the botanist searches 
for plants. 

1 have a venturous fancy, that shall see\ 

The squirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee thence new nuts. 

Shakbfxaki. 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface iow; 

He who would search tor pearls must dive below. 

Diivdsn. 

These terms may also b% applied to ' 
moral objects with the same distinction ; 
as to seek peace, knowledge ; to search 
the thoughts, to search into mysteries. 

Sweet peace, where dost thou dwell ? 

1 humbly crave. 

Let me uiice know. 

1 sought thee in a secret cave. 

And ask’d if peace were there. H ebbxht. 

Vain', very vain, my weary search to find 
That bllse which only centree In the mind. 

OOLDSMXTB. 


TO SEEM, APPEAR. 

The idea of coming 4o the view is 
expressed by both these terms ; but the 
word SEEM rises upon that of AP- 



SELF-WILL. 

PEAR. Seem, from the Latin similis 
like, signifies literally to appear like, 
and is therefore a 8]^cies oi appearance, 
which from the Latin appareo or pareo, 
and the Greek wctptifii to be present, 
signifies to be present, or before the eye. 
Every object may appear; but nothing 
seems, except that which the mind ad- 
mits to appear in any given form. To 
seem requires some reflection and com- 
parison of objects in the mind one with 
another; it is, therefore, peculiarly ap- 
plicable to matters that may be different 
from what they appear, or of an inde- 
terminate kind : that the sun seems to 
move, is a conclusion which we draw 
from the exercise of our senses, and 
comparing this case with others of a 
similar nature ; it is only by a farther 
research into the operations of nature 
that we discover this to bo no conclusive 
proof of its motion. To appear, on the 
contrary, is the express act of tj)e things 
themselves on us ; it ii, therefore, pecu- 
liarly applicable to such objects as make 
an impression on us : to appear is the 
same as to present itself: tne stars ap» 
pear in the firmament, but we do not 
say that they seem; the sun appears 
dark through the clouds. 

Lath'd Into foam, the fierce conflicting brine 
o’er a thousand raging waves to burn. 

Taoitsofr. 

O heav’nly poet I Such thy verse appears. 

So sweet, so ciiarmiiig to my raviili’d ears. Dbydkm. 

They are ec^ually applicable to moral 
as well as natural objects with the 
abovemcntioned distinction. Seem is 
said of that which is dubious, contin- 
gent, or future ; appear, of that which 
is actual, positive, and past. A thing 
seems strange which we are led to con- 
clude as strange from what we see of it: 
a thing app4tLr8 clear when we have a 
clear conception of it: a plan seems 
practicable or impracticable ; an author 
appears to understand his subject or the 
contrary. It seems as if all efforts to 
reform the bulk of mankind will be 
found inefficient ; it appears, from the 
long catalogue of vices which are still 
very prevalent, that little progress has 
hitherto been made in the work of re- 
formation. 

No man had ever a greater power over himself, or 
was less themau ha' seemed to be, which shortly after 
appeared to every body, when he eared less to keep 
on the mask. Clabkmdon. 

SKLF-WILL, SELF-CONCEIT, SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY. 

SELF-WILL signifies the will in 
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one’s self: SELF-CONCEIT, conceit 
of one’s self: SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 
efficiency in one’s self. As character- 
istics they come very near to each other, 
but that depravity of the will which 
refuses to submit to every control 
either within or without is born with a 
person, and is among the earliest indi«* 
cations of character ; in some it is less 
predominant than in others, but, if not 
early checked, it is that defect in our 
natures which will always prevail ; self- 
conceit is a vicious habit of the mind 
which is superinduced on the original 
character; it is that which determines 
in matters of judgment r a self-willed 
person thinks nothing of right or wrong ; 
whatever the impulse of the moment 
suggests, is the motive to action: the 
se^-cmceited person is ‘always much 
concerned about right and wrong, but it 
is only that which he conceives to be 
right and wrong; self-sufficiency is a 
species of self -conceit to action : 

as a self conceited person thinks of no 
opinion but his own ; a seUf-svfflcient 
person refuses the assistance of every 
one in whatever he is called upon to do. 



Nothing lo hau^btjr and aituming as ignorance, 
where self-conceit bids it set up for infallible. 

^ SocTir. 

There, safe in telfsuMcient impudence, 

Without experience, nonesty, or sense. 

Unknowing in her interest, trade, or laws. 

He vainly undertakes his country’s cause. JxNVlta. 

SENIOR, ELDER, OLDER. 

These are all comparatives expressive 
of the same quality, and differ therefore 
less in sense than in application. SE- 
NIOR is employed not only in regard 
to the extent of age, but also to duration 
either in office or any given situation : 
ELDER is employed only in regard to 
age : an officer in the army is a senior 
by virtue of having served longer 
than another; a boy is a senior in a 
school either by virtue of his age, his 
standing in the school, or his ^situation 
in the class ; when .therefore age alone 
is to be expressed, elder is more suitable 
thBTi senior; the elder children or the 
elder branches of a family are clearly 
understood to include tboro who have 
priority of age. 

How can you admit your teniort to the examination 
or calling or them, not raly being inferior in olfice- 
and calling, but in gifts also. WnxTOirT. 

They bring the comparison of yif'inger danghters 
conturmiug tnemselves in their alU e to tl «ir dder 
sisters, Hotncim: 
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Sernor and elder are both employed 
B8 substantives, OLDER only as an 
adjective : hence we speak of the seniors 
in a scheol, or the elders in an assem- 
bly ; but an older inhabitant, an older 
family. Elder has only a partial use ; 
older is employed in general cases : in 
speaking of children in the same family 
we may say, the elder son is heir to the 
estate ; he is older than his brother by 
ten years. 

The Spartans to thefr highest magistrata 

The name of elder appropriate. Demiuii. 

Since oft 

Man must compute that age he cannot feel, 

He scarce believes he’s owler for his years. Youno. 

SENSE, JUDGMENT. 

SENSE (v. Feeling) signifies in ge- 
neral the facvflty of feeling corporejdly 
or perceiving mentally; in the latter 
case it is synonymous with JUDG- 
MENT, which is a special operation of 
the mind. The sense is that primitive 

S ortion of the understanding which ren- 
ers an account of things; and the 
judgment that portion of the reason 
which selects or rejects from this ac- 
count. The sense is, so to speak, the 
reporter which collects the details, and 
exposes the facts ; the judgment is the 
judge that passes sentence upon them. 
According to the strict import of the 
terms, the judgment depends upon the 
sense, and varies with it in degree. He 
who has no sense has no judgment; 
and he who loses sense loses judgment: 
since sense supplies the knowledge of 
things, and judgment pronounces upon 
them, it is evident that there must be 
sense before there can he judgment* 

Then ii the soul a nature, which contains 

The power of tente witliin a greater power. Daviifb 

Ills apprehension was keen and ready ; his jWp* 
ment deep and sound i his reason clear and compre- 
hensive ; bts method and elocution elegant and easy. 

Live or 1 .ord Ellksmkre. 

On the other hand, sense may be so 
distinguished item judgment, that there 
may be §ense without judgment, and 
judgment without sense: sense is the 
Acuity of perceiving in general; it is 
applied to abstract science as well as 
TOneral knowledge: judgment is the 
faculty of determining, that is, of deter- 
mining mostly in matters of practice. 
By sense the mind perceives by an im- 
mediate act, by ihe judgment it arrives 
at conclusions by a process. It is the 
lot of many, therefore, to have sense in 
matters of theory, who have no judg* 


ment in matters of practice; whilst 
others, on the contrary, who have nothing 
above cbmmon sense will have a sound- 
ness of judgment that is not to be sur- 
passed. Nay, farther, it is possible for 
a man to have good sense, and yet not 
a solid judgment: as they are both 
natural facidties, menr are gifted with 
them as variously as with every other 
faculty. By good sense a man is en- 
abled to discern, as it were intuitively, 
that which requires another of less seme 
to ponder over and study; by a solid 
judgment a man is enabled to avoid 
those errors in conduct which one of a 
weak judgment is always falling into. 
There is, however, this distinction be- 
tween sense and judgment, that the 
deficiencies of the former may he sup- 
plied by diligence and attention ; hut a 
defect in the latter is not so easily to be 
supplied by efforts of one’s own. A man 
may improve his sense in proportion as 
he has the meaifs of information ; but 
the judgment once matured rarely 
makes any advances towards improve- 
ment afterwards. 

There’s something previous ev’n to taste, ’tis sense. 
Good sense, which only is the gift of heav’n. 

And, though no science, fairly worth the seven ; 

A light within yourself yon must pereeive, 

Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. Porx. 

In all instances where our experience of the post 
has been extensive and uniform, our judgment con- 
cerning the future amounts to certainty. IIjiattik. 

The words sense and jtidgment are 
frequently employed without any epi- 
thets to denote a positively large shai’e 
of these faculties. • 

The fox, in deeper cunning vers’d. 

The beauties of her mind relicars’d. 

And talk’d of knowledge, taste, and sense, 

To which the fair have vast pretence. Mooke. 

To speak without flattery, few llkve like use of 
learning, or like judgment in learning, as 1 have ob- 
served in your lordship. B a co k. 

As epithets, sensible and Judicious 
both denote the possession of these fa- 
culties in a high degree, hut in their 
application they are distinguished as 
above. A writer or a speaker is said 
to he sensible ; a friend, or an adviser, 
to he judicious. Sense displays itself in 
the conversation or the communication 
of one’s ideas ; judgment in the pro- 
priety of one’s actions. A sensible man 
may be an entertaining companion, but 
0 . judicious man in any post of command 
is an inestimable treasure. Sensible re- 
marks are always calculated to please 
and interest sensible people ; judicious 
measures have a sterling value in them- 
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selves, that is appreciated according to 
the importance of the object. Hence, it 
is obvious that to be sensible is a desir- 
able thing, but to be judicious is an 
indispensable requisite. 

I have hocn tired wltli accounts from sensible men 
furnblu'd with matters of fact which have liuppened 
within their own knowledge. Adoisom. 

Your observations are so judicious, I wish you 
had not been so sparing of them. Sir W. Jonzs. 

SENSIBLE, SENSITIVE, SENTIENT. 

All these epithets, which are derived 
from the same source (v. To feel)t have 
obviously a great sameness of meaning, 
though not of aimlication. SEN SIBLE 
and SENSITIVE both denote the ca- 
pacity of being moved to feeling : SEN- 
TIENT implies the very act of feeling. 
Sensible expresses either a habit of the 
body and mind, or only a particular 
state referring to some,particular object : 
a person may be sensible of things in 
general, or sensible of cold, sensible of 
injuries, sensible of the kindnesses which 
he has received from an individual. 
Sensitive signifies always an habitual 
or permanent quality ; it is the charac- 
teristic of objects : a sensitive creature 
implies one whose sense is by distinc- 
tion quickly to be acted upon ; a sensi- 
tive plant is a peculiar species of plants, 
marked for the 

or being sensible of the touch. 

And, with afToction wondrous sensible. 

He wrung Bassanio’s hand, and so they parted. 

Shakspkark. 

Tliose creatures Uve more alone whose food, and 
therefore prey, is upon other sensitive creatures. 

Trmplk. 

Sensible and sensitive have always a 
reference tcrextemal objects; but sen- 
tient expresses simply the possession of 
feeling or Hob power of feeling, and ex- 
cludes the mea of the cause. Hence, 
the terms sensible and sensitive are ap- 
plied oiily to persons or corporeal ob- 
jects ; but sentient, which convoys the 
most abstract meaning, is applicable to 
men and spirits ; sentient beings, taken 
absolutely, may include angels as well 
as men ; it is restricted in its meaning 
by the context only. 

If circumspection and caution are a part of wisdom, 
when we work only upon inanimate matter, surely 
they become a part of duty too, when the subiect of 
our demolition and construction is not brick and 
mortar, but sentient beings, by the sadden alteration 
of whose oondilion and hamts multitudes may be 
rendered miserable. Burkk. 


SENSIBLE, PERCEPTIBLE. 

These epithets are here applied not 
to the persons capable of being im- 
pressed, but to the objects capable of 
impressing: in this case SENSIBLE 
iv. To feel) applies to that which ants 
on the senses merely ; PERCEPTIBLE 
(p. 7b see), to that which acts on the 
senses in conjunction with the mind. 
All corporeal objects are- naturally 
termed sensible, inasmuch as they are 
sensible to the eye, the ear, the nose, 
the touch, and the taste; particular 
things are perceptible, inasmuch as 
they are to be perceived or recognised 
by the mind. Sometimes sensible sig- 
nifies discernible by means of the 
senses, as when we speak of a sensible 
difierence in the atmosphere, and in 
this case it comes nearer to tho meaning 
of perceptible; but the latter always 
refers more to the operation of the mind 
than the former : the difference between 
colors is said to be scarcely perceptible 
when they approach very near to each 
other ; so likewise the growth of a body 
is said not to be perceptible when it 
cannot be marked from one time to 
another by the difference of state. 

1 have Buffered a sensibh Iobb, if tliat word Is 
strong enough to express tlie miBfortuue which has 
deprived me of so excellent a roan. 

MZIiMOTH’B LK'rTKRB OF ClCERO. 

What must have been the state into which the As- 
sembly has brought your affairs, that the relief af- 
forded by so vast a supply hus been hardly vercep- 
liblet lIURKK, 

SENSUALIST, VOLUPTUARY, EPICURE. 

The sensualist lives for the in- 
dulgence of his senses: the VOLUP- 
TUARY (from voluptas pleasure) is 
devoted to his pleasures, and, as far as 
these pleasures are the pleasures of 
sense, the volwpiuary is a sensualist : 
the EPICURE, from Epicures, is one 
who makes the pleasures of sense his 
god, and in this sense he is a sensualist 
and a voluptuary. In the application 
of these terms, however, the sensualist 
is one who is a slave to the grossest ap- 
petites; the voluptuary is one who 
studies his pleasures sd as to make 
them the most valuable to himself; tho 
epicure is a species of voluptuary who 
practises more than ordinary refinement 
in the choice of his pleasures. 

Lei the sensualist satisfy himself as he is able i lie 
will find that there U a certain living spark witliiu 
which all the drink he cun pour in will never bo alile 
foquencli. Suviu. 
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To fill up Uie drawfna of this personnge, he eon* 
ceived a voluptuary, who in his person should be 
bloated uud blown up to the size of a Silenus | lazy, 
liixiuiotis. ill sentuahly a satyr, in intemperance a 
bacchanalian. Cumberland. 

What epicuro can be always plying his palate? 

South. 

SENTENCE, PROPOSITION, PERIOD, 
PHRASE. 

SENTENCE, in Latin sententia, is 
but a variation of sentiment (v. Opinion), 
PROPOSITION, V, Proposal PE- 
RIOD, in Latin periodus, Greek 
vipioSo£, from vtpi about and oSac way, 
signifies the circuit or round of words 
which renders the sense complete. 
PHRASE, from the Greek ^pa^oi to 
speak, signifies the words uttered. 

The sentence consists of any words 
which convey 'sentiment • the proposi- 
tion consists of the thing set before the 
mind, that is, either our own minds or 
the minds of others; hence the term 
sentence has more special regard to 
the form of words, and the proposi- 
tion to the matter contained : they are 
both used technically or otherwise : the 
former in grammar and rhetoric; the 
latter in logic. The sentence is simple 
and complex ; the proposition is uni- 
versal or particular. Period and phrase^ 
like sentence^ are forms of words, but 
they are solely so, whereas the sentence 
depends on the connexion of ideas by 
which it is formed: we speak of sen- 
tences either as to their structure or 
their sentiment ; hence the sentence is 
either grammatical or moral: but the 
period regards only the structure ; it is 
either well or ill-turned : the term phrase 
denotes the character of the words; 
hence it is either vulgar or polite, 
idiomatic or general : the sentence must 
consist of at least two words to make 
sense ; the phrase may be a single word 
or otherwise. 

Some expect in letters pointed tendoMei and for* 
otble peritids, Johnson. 

ChrvsippuB, liibouring how to reeoneUe these two 
propmtionM, that all things are done by fate, and yet 
that Bomethfhg is in our own power, cannot extricate 
himself. Hammond. 

Disastrous words can best disaster show. 

In angry phrase tne angry passions glow. 

IlLPHINSTONX. 

TO SBNTENOl^l^M, CONDEMN. 

To SENTEN^R or pass sentence^ is 
to give a final opinion or decision which 
is to influence the fate of an object. 
CONDEMN, from damnum a loss, is 


to pass such a sentence as shall be to tho 
hurt of an object. DOOM, in Saxon 
dom a judgment, comes from demon to 
judge or deem. 

When these terms are taken in the 
juridical sense, to sentence is indefinite 
as to the quantum of punishment, it 
may be great or small * a criminal may 
be sentenced to a mild or severe punish- 
ment : to condemn and doom are always 
employed to denote a severe punish- 
ment, and the latter still severer than 
the former. A person is condemned to 
the galleys, to transportation for life, or 
to death; he is doomed to eternal 
misery. 

Ai the end of the tenth book, the poet joins this 
Waiiliful circumstance, that they offered up their 
|)enitential prayers on the very place where tlioir 
Judge appeared to them when he prououncetl their 
sentence, Adoimon. 

It so happened, by one of tho judges withdrawing 
upon a sudden fit of the stone, the court w'as divided, 
one half for the condemning him, and the other half 
that he was not guiltyf Ui.arendon. 

To sentence is always the act of some 
conscious agent ; but to cotidemn and 
doom may be the effect of circumstances, 
or brought about by the natum of 
things. A person is always Sentenced 
by some one to suffer in consequence of 
his conduct ; he is condemned or doomed, 
either by his misfortune or his fault, to 
suffer whatever circumstances impose 
upon him ; immoral writers are justly 
condemned to oblivion or infamy ; or 
persons may be condemned by their 
hard lot to struggle through life for a 
bare living ; and some are doomed by a 
still harder lot to penury and wretched* 
ness. 

Liberty (Thomson’s * Liberty') called in vain 
upon her votaries to read her praises; her praises 
were coiKfomned to harbour spiders Ad gather dust. 

Johnson. 

Even the abridger, compiler, and translator, 
though their labours cannot be recked with those 
of the diunial biographer, yet must not be rashly 
doomed to annihilation. Johnson. 

To sentence is to pass sentence in the 
judicial sense only ; but the noun sen- 
tence is taken in the sense of a judg- 
ment, and has likewise a moral as well as 
a judicial application, in which latter 
case it admits of a further comparison 
with condemn or condemnation. The 
sentence is a formal and the condemna- 
tion an informal judgment: the sen- 
tence may be favorable or unfavorable ; 
the condemnation is always unfavor- 
able: critics pronounce their sentence 
on the merits or demerits of a work, 
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the public may condemn a measure in 
any manner by which they make their 
sentiments known. To doom, which 
signifies only to determine the fate of a 
person, is not allied to the other terms 
in their moral application. 

Ltit him set out sonu^ of Luther’s works, that by 
(hem we may pass sentence upon his doctrines. 

ATTKRBVaV. 

This practice iM^in!* iniemicii only to hunonr 
Christ, tile Sun of Kit{lttt>ousncss. who liath risen 
upon us tu enlighten us with tlmt doctiine of salva- 
.iun. to which we then declare our adherence, it 
flight not to be condemned as superstition. SirKSS. 

SENTENTIOUS, SENTIMENTAL. 

SENTENTIOUS signifies having or 
abounding in sentences or judgments ; 
SENTIMENTAL, having smtiment 
(V, Opinion), Books and authors are 
termed sententious; but travellers, so- 
ciety, intercourse, correspondence, and 
the like, are characterized as senti- 
mental. Moralists, whose works and 
conversation abound in moral sentences, 
like Dr. Johnson’s, are termed senten- 
tious ; novelists and romance writers, 
like Mrs. Radclitfe, are properly senii- 
mentaL Sententious books always serve 
for improvement; sentimental works, 
unless they are of a superior order, are 
iu general hurtful. 

Him (Mr. Ferguton’R) lore of Montesquieu and 
Tacitus huM led him into a manner of writing too 
8 liort* winded aud sententious. Ohat. 

In books, whether moral or amusiog, there are no 
jiassnges more captivating than those delicate strokes 
of sentimental morality which refer our actions to 
ttio delermiuatiou of feeling. Mackinzie. 

SENTIMENT, SENSATION, PERCEP- 
TION. 

SENTIM|:NT and SENSATION 
are obviously derived from the same 
source (v. To feel). PERCEPTION, 
from perc€iv$ (t>. To see), expresses the 
act of perceiving, or the impressions 
produced by perceiving. 

The impressions which objects make 
upon the person are designated by all 
these terms ; but the sentiment has its 
seat in the heart, the sensation is con- 
fined to the senses, and the perception 
rests in the understanding. Senti* 
ments are lively, sensations are grateful, 
perc^tions are clear. Gratitude is a 
sentiment the most pleasing to the 
human mind ; the sensation produced 
by the action of electricity on the frame 
is generally unpleasant ; a nice percep- 
tion of objects is one of the first requi- 
sites for perfection iq any art. 


I am firmning every potelble pretence to live here- 
after according to my own taste and sentiments. 

Milmoth's Lettebs or CicBaa 

Diversity of constitution or other circinnstances 
vary the sensations, and to them Java pepper is cold. 

Q1.AMVILI.E. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, aud is not con- 
sciojiis of its own existence. Bentley. 

The sentiment extends to manners, 
and renders us alive to the happiness or 
misery of others as well as our own ; it 
is that by which men are most nearly 
allied to each other : the sensation is 
purely physical, and the effect of ex- 
ternal objects upon either the body or 
the mind : perceptions carry us into the 
district of scienoe; they give us an 
interest in all the surrounding objects 
as intellectual observers. A man of 
spirit or courage receives marks of 
honor, or affronts, with Very different 
sentiments from the poltroon : lie who 
bounds his happiness by the present 
fleeting existence must be careful to 
remove every painful sensation: we 
judge of objects as complex or simple 
according to the number of perceptions 
which they produce in us. 

Alike to conacil or the assembly oame, 

With equal souls and sentiments the same. Pope. 

When w'o describe our sensations of another’s 
sorrows in condolence, tlie customs of the world 
Boarcely admit of rigid veracity. Johnson. 

When flist the trembling eye receives the day, 
External forms on young perception play. 

Lanohorne. 

TO SEPARATE, SEVER, DISJOIN, 
DETACH. 

To SEPARATE (r. To abstract) is 
the general term : whatever is united or 
joined in any way may be separated, be 
the junction natural or artificial ; but to 
SEVER, which is but a variation of 
separate, is a mode of separating 
natural bodies, or bodies naturally 
joined: we may separate in part or 
entirely ; we sever entirely : we sepa- 
rate with or without violence ; we sever 
with violence only: we mayjeparate 
papers which have been pasted'Vogether, 
or fruits which have grown together; 
but the head is severed fmm the body, 
or a branch from the trunk. 

Can a body be inflammable flrom which it would 
puzzle a ohymist to separata an Inflammable in- 
gredient? Bovlb. 

To mention only thot species of shell-flsh that 
grow to the surface of several rooks, and immediately 
die upon then being fevered from the place where 
they grow. Addison. 

To separate may be said of things 
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which are only remotely connected; 
DISJOIN, signifying to destroy a junc> 
tion, is said of that which is intimately 
connected so as to be joined : we sepa- 
rate as convenience requires; we may 
separate in a right or a wrong manner ; 
we mostly disjoin things which ought 
to remain joined : we separate syllables 
in order to distinguish them ; but they 
are sometimes di^oined in writing by 
an accidental erasure. To DETACIi, 
signifying to destroy a contact, has an 
intermediate sense betwixt separate 
and disjoin^ applying to bodies which 
are neither so loosely connected as the 
former, nor so closely as the latter: 
we separate things that directly meet in 
no point ; we disjoin those which may 
meet in many points ; wo detach those 
things which meet in one point only. 

Our Saviour did not separate fhim the Jewish 
Church, thouf^h the Scribes and Pharisees, wlio 
ruliui ill ecclesiastical mutlera ut that time, had per- 
verted the luw, Bennat. 

In times and regions, so disjoined from each 
other that there can scarcely be imagined any com- 
munication of sentiments, has prevailed a general 
and uniform expectation of propitiating Oral by cor- 
poreal austerities. Johnson. 

The several parts of it are deUudied one from the 
otlier, and yet join again one cannot tell how. 

Pope. 

Separate^ sever, and detach may be 
applied to mental as well as corporeal 
objects ; persons may be separated from 
each other by diversity of interests or 
opinions; they may be severed from 
each other when their affections are 
estranged towards each other ; they may 
he detached from each other by circum- 
stances after having been attached by 
a^y tie. 

They (the French republicans) never have aban- 
doned, and never will abandon, their old steady 
maxim ot separating the people from their govern* 
meat. Buhkk. 

Better I were distract. 

So should my thoughts be severed from my griefs. 

Shakspeabk. 

As for the detached thnpv^es which Lycurgus in 
more early times brought with him out of Asia, they 
must have been ezceedingly imperfect. 

CVMBIRLAKO. 


SEQUEL, CLOSE, 

SEQUEL is a species of CLOSE ; it 
is that which follows by way of termi- 
nation; but the close is simply that 
which puts an end to anything. 

There cannot be a sequel without a 
close, but there may be a close without 
a sequel. A story may have either a 
sequel or a close; when the end is 


detached from the beginning so as to 
follow, it is a sequel ; if the beginning 
and end are uninterrupted, it is simply 
a close. When a work is published in 
distinct parts, those which follow at the 
end may be termed the sequel: if it ap- 
pears all at once, the concluding pages 
are the close. ' 

O let me say no more ; 
Gather the seqsul by what went before. 

Shakspears. 

A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct, 

The language plain, and incidents well link'd; 

Tell not as new wliat every body knows, 

And, new or old, still hasten to a close, Cowpsb, 

SERIES, COURSE. 

A SERIES, in Latin series, from 
sero to bind or connect, is applied to 
things which are connected with each 
other, simply in order of time or nuin- 
ber. CO U RSE, in Latin cursus, from 
curro to run, signifying the line formed 
or the direction taken in running, ap- 
plies to things which are so connected 
together as to form, as it were, a line : 
a series of events are such as follow in 
order of time ; a series of numbers of 
any work are such as follow in nume- 
rical order ; a course of events are such 
as tend to the same end ; a course of 
lectures, such as are delivered on the 
same subject. 

You may believe me 1 shall never forget from 
whom this long series of applications took its rise. 

Beattik. 

If it be asked what is the improper expoctatiou 
which it is dangerous to indulge, experience will 
answer, that it is an expectation that requires the 
common course of things to be changed. J ou nson. 

SERVANT, DOMESTIC, MENIAL, 
DRUDGE. 4. 

In the term SERVANT is included 
the idea of the service ^rformed : in 
the term DOMESTIC, from domus a 
bouse, is included the idea of one be- 
longing to the house or family : in the 
word MENIAL, from manus the hand, 
is included the idea of labor ; and the 
term DRUDGE, that of We 

hire a servant at a certain rate, and 
for a particular service ; we are attached 
to our domestics according to their assi- 
duity and attention to our wishes ; we 
employ as a menial one who is unfit 
for a higher employment ; and a drudge 
in any labor, however hard and disa- 
greeable. 

A sersant dwells remote from all knowledge of 
his lord’s purposes. Soot*. 
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Montezuma was attended oy hlfe own damesHct, 
and served with his usnal state. Robebtsoh. 

Some were his (King Charles’s^ own menial aer- 
▼ants, and ate bread at his table before they lifted 
up their heel against him. South. 

He who will be vastly rich must resolve to be 
a drudge ail his days. South. 


SERVITUDE, SLAVERY, BONDAGE. 

SERVITUDE expresses less than 
SLAVERY, and this less than BOND- 
AGE. 

Servitiidet from servio, conveys 
simply the idea of performing a service, 
without specifying the principle upon 
which it is performed. Among the 
Romans servus signified a slave, be- 
cause all who served were literally 
slaves, the power over the person being 
almost unlimited. The mild influence 
of Christianity has corrected men's 
notions with regard to their rights, as 
well as their duties, ancj established ser- 
vitude on the just principle of a mutual 
compact, without any infraction on that 
most precious of all human gifts, per- 
sonal liberty. Slavery^ which marks a 
condition incompatible with the exist- 
ence of this invaluable endowment, ia 
a term odious to the Christian ear : it 
had its origin in the grossest state of 
society; the word being derived from 
the German slave, or Sclavonians, a 
fierce and intrepid people who made a 
long stand against the Germans, and, 
being at last defeated, were made slaves. 
Slavery, therefore, includes not only 
servitude, but also the odious circum- 
stance of the ent re subjection of one in- 
dividual to another. Bondage, from to 
hind, denotes the state of being hound, 
that is, slavery in its most aggravated 
form, in whfth, to the loss of personal 
liberty, is added cruel treatment ; the 
term is sel^m applied in its proper 
sense to any* persons but the Israelites 
in Egypt. In a figurative sense, we 
speak of being a slave to our passions, 
and under the bondage of sin, in which 
cases the terms preserve precisely the 
same distinction. 

It it flt and necessary that some persons in the 
world should be in love with a splendid aenitude. 

South. 

So difTerent are the geniuses which are formed 
under Turki^ aUteerg aud Grecian liberty. 

Addisoh. 

Our cage 

We make a choir, as doth the prison’d bird. 

And sing our bondage fireely. Suakspiabbi. 

The same distinction exists between 
the epithets servile and slavish, which 


are employed only in the moral ap- 
plication. He who is servile has the 
mean character of a servant, but he is 
still a free agent; but he who vi slavish 
is bound and fettered in every possible 
form. 

TKat aerotle path thou nobly dost decline. 

Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 

Those are the labour'd birtha of alaviah brains. 

Not the effect of poetry but pains. Dbnham. 

SHADE, SHADOW. 

SHADE and SHADOW, in German 
schatten, are in all probability connected 
with the word shine, show {v. To show, 
&c.). Both these terms express that 
darkness which is occasioned by the 
sun’s rays being intercepted by any 
body ; but shade simply ^expresses the 
absence of the light, and shadow signi- 
fies also the figure of the body which 
thus intercepts the light. Trees natu- 
rally produce a shade, by means of their 
branches and loaves : and wherever the 
image of the tree is reflected on the 
earth that forms its shadow. It is 
agreeable in the heat of summer to sit 
in the shade ; the constancy with which 
the shadow follows the man has been 
proverbially adopted as a simile for one 
who clings close to another. 

Welcome, ye ahadea! ye bowery thickets, hail! 

Thomsoh. 

At every step. 

Solemn and slow, the ahadowa blacker fall. 

And all is awful listening gloom around. Thomson. 

In the moral application they are more 
widely distinguished in their significa- 
tion. As a shade implies darkness, so 
to be in the shade is the same as to be 
in obscurity ; as the shadow is but a re- 
flection or appearance, so, in the moral 
sense, the shadow of a thing is that 
which is opposed to the substance. 

Tho pious prince then seeks the ahade • 

Which hides from sight the pious maid. Dbtdxn. 

As a man he has hardly left him the ahadow of a 
good quality. Cowpru. 

TO SHAKE, TREMBLE, SHUDDER, 
QUIVER, QUAKE. 

SHAKE, SHUDDER (in the Ger- 
man schutteln, schutten), QUIVER, 
and QUAKE, in the Latin quatio, 
cutio, and the Italian scussere, are all 
derived from one common original; 
TREMBLE comes from the Latin 
tremo. 

To shake is a generic term, the rest 
are but modes of shaking : to tremhU is 
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to shake from an inward cause, or what 
appears to be so : in this manner a per- 
son trembles from fear, from cold, or 
weakness ; and a leaf which is imper- 
ceptibly agitated by the air is also said 
to tremble .%to shudder is to tremble vio- 
lently : to quiver and to quake are both 
to tremble quickly; but the former 
denotes rather a vibratory motion, as 
the point of a spear when thrown 
against wood ; the latter *a quick mo- 
tion of the whole body, as in the case of 
bodies that have not sufficient consis- 
tency in themselves to remain still. 

Under his burning wheels 
The stedfast eiupyreun s/ioofc throughout, 

All but the throne itself of God. Miltok. 

The trembling pilot, from his rudder torn, 

WuB heudloug hurl'd. Dryoen. 

lie said, and hurlM against the mountain side 
His quwenng spear. DuvoBir. 

Thereto as cold and dreary as a snake. 

That seem'd to tremble evermore and quake, 

Spenser. 

TO SHAKE, AGITATE, TOSS. 

SHAKE, V. To shake, AGITATE, 
in Latin agito^ is a frequentative of ago 
to drive, that is, to drive different ways. 
TOSS is probably contracted from 
torsit perfect of torqueo to whirl. 

A motion more or less violent is sig- 
lified by all these terms, which differ 
both in the manner and the cause of 
the motion. Shake is indefinite, it may 
differ in degree as to the violence ; to 
agitate and toss rise in sense Upon the 
word shake : a breeze shakes a leaf, a 
storm agitates the sea, and the ijptayes 
toss a vessel to and fro : large 
bodies may be shaken ; large bourns 
agitated: a handkerchief may be shaken ; 
the earth is agitated by an eakliquake. 
What is shaken and agitated is not re- 
moved from its place ; but what is tossed 
is throw p from place to place. A house 
may frequently be shaken, while the 
foundatiqn re^pains good; the waters 
are most agitated while they remain 
within^herr bounds ; but a ball is tossed 
'^from hand to hand. 

An unwholesome blast of air. a cold, or a surfeit, 
may etmke iu pii^ a man's hardy tabrio. South. 

I found the magnetical needle greatly agitated 
sear the summlyof the mountain. Ur v done. 

Tetfd rU the day in rapid circles round. ^ * 

Ureatlin|is‘4 fell* Pope. 

To sheke and toss are the acts either 
of persons or things ; to estate is the 
act 5>f things when taken in the active 
fie|^. A person shakes the hand of 


another, or the motion of a carriage 
shakes persons in general, and agitates 
those who are weak in. frame: a child 
tosses his food about ; or the violent mo- 
tion of a vessel tosses everything about 
which is in it. To shake arises from 
external or internal causes ; we may 
be shaken by others, er shake ourselves 
from cold : to agitate and toss arise 
always from some external action, 
direct or indirect ; the body may he agi- 
tatedhy violent concussion from without, 
or from the action of perturbed feelings ; 
the body may be tossed by various cir- 
cumstances, and the mind may be tossed 
to and fro by the violent action of 
the passions. Hence the propriety of 
using the terms in the moral applica> 
tion. The resolution is shaken, as tint 
tree is by the wind; the mind is agi- 
tated like troubled waters; a person 
is tossed to and fro in the ocean of 
life, as the vessel is tossed by the 
waves. ' 

Not my firm faith 

Can by his hand be shaken or seduc'd. Mii.tun. 

W*o hU mu!>t have observed that a speaker agitated 
with passion, or an actor who is incU-ed strivtl}[ un- 
imitator, are perpetually changing th*? tone and pilch 
of their voice, as the sesiie of then words varies. 

Sir W. Jones. 

Your mind is tossing on the sea. 

There where your p'gosies 

Do overpeer the i>esty traffickers. 8 hakspe>rt 

SHARP, ACUT15, KEEN. 

Thb general property expressed by 
these epithets is that of sharpness or an 
ability to cut. The term SHARP, in 
German, &c., scharf, from scheren to 
cut, is generic and indefinite ; the two 
others are modes of sharpness differing 
in the circumstance or the' degree : the 
ACUTE (t7. Acute) is ndi; only more 
than sharp in the common sen 9 e, but 
signifies also «Aa;77-pointed : a knife 
may be sharp; but a need!!e is properly 
acute. Things are sharp that nave 
cither a long or a pointed edge ; but the 
KEEN (v. Acute) is applicable onlv to 
the long edge ; and that in the highest 
degree of sharpness : a common knife 
may be sharp ; but a razor or a lancet 
are properly said to bo keen. These 
terms preserve the same distinction in 
their figurative use. Every ^in is sharp 
which may resemble that which is pro- 
duced by cutting ; it is acute when it 
resembles that produced by piercing 
deep: words are said to ho sMrp which 
have any power in them to wound ; they 
are keen when they cut deep and wide. 
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Ro sura you avoid as muoli as you can inquire 
after those that have been «/<arp iu tlieir jtdgments 
towards me. Eakl or S'nArroun. 

Wisdom’s eye 

Acute for what? To spy more miseries. Youvo. 
1V> this great end keen instinct stings him on. 

Youmo. 

TO SHINE, ^SLITTER, GLARE, 
SPARKLE, RADIATE. 

SHINE, in Saxon schinean^ German 
scheinerif is in all probability connected 
with the words ahoWt see, &c. GLIT- 
TER and GLARE are variations from 
the German gleissen, glanzeh, fee., 
which have a similar meaning. To 
S PARKLE signifies to produce sparks, 
and spark is in Saxon spearce, low 
German and Dutch spark. To RA- 
DIATE is to produce rays, from the 
Latin radius a ray. 

. The emission of light is the common 
idea conveyed by these terms. To shine 
expresses simply thii general idea: 
glitter and the other verbs include some 
collateral idea in their signification. To 
shme is a steady emission of light ; to 
glitter is an unsteady emission of light, 
o(!casioned by thg rettection on trans- 
parent or bright bodies : the sun and 
moon shine wlienever they make their 
appearance ; but a set of diamonds glitter 
by the irregular retlection of the light 
on them ; or the brazen spire of a steeple 
^'/iWmwhen the sun in the morning 
shines upon it. This is the same in the 
improper as the proper application. 

Yet Domethinff Chinee more glorious in his word. 

His mercy thu. Wal^kr, 

The happiness of success glittering before him 
witlulraws hisatfontlou from the atrociousness of the 
guilt. Johnson. 

Shine specifies no degree of light; it 
may be barely sufficient to render itself 
visible, or it may be a very strong degree 
of li^ht : glam on the contrary denotes 
the highest possible degree of li^ht : the 
sun frequently glares when it shines 
only at intervals; and the eye also 

This glorious momiug star was not the transitory 
light of a comet, which tiunet and glaree for a 
while, and then presently vanishes into nothing. 

SoVTH. 

Against the capitol I met a lion. 

Who glar'd a|H)n me. and went surly by 
Without annoying me. SHAKspeAU. 

To shine is to emit light in a full 
stream ; but to sparkle is to emit it in 
small portions; and to radiate is to emit 
it in long lines. The fire sparkles in 
the burning of wood ; or the light of 


the sun sparkles when it strikes oh 
knobs or small points; or the eye 
sparkles: the sun radtafdd, when it 
seems to emit its light in rays. 

His eyes so tparUed with a lively flame Ontokn. 

Now had the sun withdrawn his radiant light 

Dbvdkn 

SHOCK, CONCUSSION. 

SHOCK denotes a violent shake or 
agitation; CONCUSSION, a shaking 
together. The shock is often instanta- 
neous, but does not necessarily extend 
beyond the act of the moment ; the con- 
cussion is permanent in its consequences, 
it tends to derange the system. Hence 
the different application of the terms : 
the shock may affect either the body or 
the mind ; the concussion tlffectsjiroperly 
only the body, or corporeal objects: a 
violent and sudden blow produces a 
shock at the moment it is givei^ but it 
does not always produce a concussion : 
the violence of a fall will, howuver, 
sometimes produce a concussion in the 
brain, whicli in future affects the in- 
tellect. 

Ho atuod the ehock of a whole host of foes. 

Anoisoir. 

How can that coneutinon of atoms be capable of 
begetting those internal ami vital aflectioiis that 
self consciousness and those other pow’ers and ener- 
gies tliat we feel in our mindi*. seeing they only 
strike upon the outward surfiicus ? they cannot in- 
wardly jiervadc one another; they cannot liuve any 
poiietrutiou of dimeusiuns and conjunction of siib- 
stauco. BsNTLaY. 

As shock conveys no idea of separa- 
tion, only of impression, it is equally 
applicable to the mind and the body. 
Sudd€ilh nows of an exceedingly painful 
nature will often produce a shock on the 
mind ; but time mostly serves to wear 
away the effect which has been pro- 
duced. 

It is inconceptiblo how ativ such man, ihnt hath 
stood the thock of an eternal duration without cor- 
ruption or alteration, should after be corrupted or 
altered. Ha a 

TO SHOOT, DART. , 

To SHOOT .and DART, in the 
proper sense, are clearly distinguished 
from eacli other, as expressing different 
modes of sending bodies to a distance 
from a given point. From the clrouiu 
stances of the actions arise Uieir different 
application to other objects in the im- 
proper sense ; as that which proceeds by 
shooting goes forth from a bod^ unex 
pectedly, and with great rapidity ; so. 
in the figurative sense, a plant ehoote 
2 Y 
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Up that comes so unexpectedly as not to 
be seen ; a star is said to shoot in the 
sky, which seems to move in a shooting 
manner !rom one place to another. 

Tell, how like a tall edd oak, how learning ihoott 
To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. 

Dinram. 

From a similarity in the form of rays, 
lightning, &c., to darts, they are iigu< 
ratively said to be darted. 

Till safe at distance to his god ho prays, 

The god who darts around the world his rays. Pope. 

SHORT, BRIEF, CONCISE, SUCCINCT, 
SUMMARY. 

SHORT, in French court, German 
kurz, Latin curtus, Greek Kijf}rog, is 
the generic, the rest are specific terms: 
every thing which admits of dimensions 
may be.sAorf," as opposed to the long, 
that is, cither naturally or artificially ; 
the rest are species of artificial short- 
ness, or that which is the work of art : 
hence it is that material, as well as 
spiritual, objects may be termed short .* 
but the BRIEF, in Latin brevis, in 
Greek fipaxvg, CONCISE, in Latin 
concisus, signifying cut into a small 
body, SUCCINCT, in Latin succinctus, 
participle of succingo, to tuck up, signi- 
fying brought within a small compass, 
and SUMMARY (v. Abridgement), are 
intellectual or spiritual only. We may 
term a stick, a letter, or a discourse, 
short ; but we speak of brevity only in 
regard to the mode of speech ; concise- 
ness and succinctness as to the matter 
of speech; summary as to the mode 
either of speaking or acting ; the brief 
is opposed to the prolix ; the concise and 
succinct to the diffuse ; the summary to 
the circumstantial or ceremonious. It 
is a matter of comparatively little im- 
portance whether a roan’s life ^ long 
or short^i but it deeply concerns him 
that every moment be well spent : bre- 
vity of expression ought to be consulted 
by speakers, even more than by writers; 
conjciseness\% of peculiar advantage in 
the formation of rules for young persons ; 
and succinctness is a requisite in every 
writer, who l^as extensive materials to 
digest ; a summary mode of proceeding 
may have the advantage of saving time, 
but it has the disadvantage of incorrect- 
ness, and often of injustice. 

The widest excuTaioue of the mind are made by 
shirt flights frequently repeated. Jorkbow. 

Ftemedltaikin of thought and brsvity of exprvs* 
sion are the gieat ingredienta of that reverence that 
b required to a pious and acceptable prayer. 

South. 


Aristotle haa a ilry conciseness, that makes one 
imagine one is pi^nisiug a table of contents. Orat. 

Let all your precepts be succinct and clear, 

That ready wits may comprehend them soon. 

Roscoiimor, 

Nor spend their time to show their reading, 

8he*d have a summary proceeding. Swirr* 

TO SHOW, OR SHEI<r, POINT OUT. 

MARK, INDICATE. 

SHOW, in German srhauen, &c., 
Greek Qfaoftai, from the Hebrew shoah 
to look upon, is here the general term, 
and the others specific : the common 
idea included in the signification of them 
all is that of making a thing visible to 
another. To show is an indefinite term ; 
one shotrs by simply setting a thing 
before the eyes of another: to POINT 
OUT, to fix a point upon a thing, is 
specific ; it is to show some particular 
point by a direct and immediate appli- 
cation to it : wo show a person a book 
when we put it into his hands ; but wo 
point out the beauties of its contents by 
making a point upon them, or accom- 
panying the action with some particular 
movement, which shall direct the atten- 
tion of the observer in a specific manner. 
Many things, therefore, may be shown 
which cannot be pointed out : a person 
s^iows himself, but he does not point 
himself out; towns, houses, gardens, 
and the like, are shown; but single 
things of any description are pointed 
out. 

If I do feign, 

O let me in my )ircsent wildnesR die, 

And never live to show the incredulous world 
The noble change that 1 have purposed. 

SHAK'^FEABR. 

I shall do justice to those who have distiuguished 
themselves iu learning, and pmnt out their beauties. 

( Addisox. 

To show and mint out are direct 
personal acts ; to MARK (v. Mark, im- 
pression), i. e. to put a n^rk on, is an 
indirect means of making a thing visible 
or observable : a tradesman marks the 
prices of the articles which he sets forth 
in his shop. 

Were they allowed first to shew what they really 
are, 1 am persuaded they would not be half so bad. 

BaVDONE. 

Wlicn her eyes began to fail, she employed a 
reader, who marked on every volume or pamphlet 
the day when he began and ended his task. 

Whitaker. 

Show and mark denote the acts of 
conscious or unconscious agents ; point 
out, that of conscious agents only: 
INDICATE (v. Mark, sign) that of 
unconscious agents onlv : in this case, 
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what shows, serves as an evidence or 
proof; what marks, serves to direct or 
guide ; what indicates, serves as an in- 
dex to point out. That shows the 
fallacy of forming schemes for the future ; 
it marks the progress of time ; it indi- 
cates decay. 

The ijflow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

/Lull ’gins to pale his ineflbctual fire. Shakspxark. 

Weakness of counsels, fluctuation of opintoui and 
(lolicieiicy of spirit, marked his adminislrutiun during 
an ingluri'tus period of sixteen years. Cuxx. 

Above the steeple shines a plate. 

That turns and turns to indicate 

I'rom what point blows the weather. Cuwprr. 

In an extended moral application 
they preserve the same distinction; to 
show is to prove in a general way that 
a thing is or will be ; to indicate is to 
show or point out in a particular manner 
that a thing is. 

That strengthens our argument. Erceptio probat 
regulam. Some being found, shows that if all re- 
mained many would be fuuq^. JoHirsoir. 

Amidst this wreck of human nature, traces still 
remain which indicate its author. Blair. 


TO SHOW, EXHIBIT, DISPLAY. 

To SHOW (v. To show) is here, as 
before, the generic term ; to EXHIBIT 
(v. To give) and DISPLAY, in French 
deploy er, in all probability changed 
from the Latin signifying to unfold 
or set forth to view, are specific : they 
may all designate the acts either of 
persons or things: the first, however, 
does this either in the proper or the im- 
proper sense; the two latter rather in 
the improper sense. To show is an in- 
definite action applied to every object : 
things are shown for purposes of conve- 
nience ; as one shows a book to a friend : 
exhibit is applied to matters that are 
extraordinary or unusual; things are 
exhibited to attract notice; as to ex- 
hibit llowQirs or animals: we show to 
one or many ; we exhibit or display in 
as public a manner, and to as great 
numbers, as possible; as to show the 
marks to the bystanders ; to exhibit a 
figure upon a pole; to display one's 
finery. 

Signor Rucupero, who obligingly engages to bo 
our cicerone, has shewn us some curious remains of 
antiquity. Ubyiwnx. 

If any claim redress of injustice, they should 
exhibit their petition in the street. Shakspeark. 

Tliey arc all couched in a pit with thorr lights put 
out, wftii'h at the very time of our meeting they will 
at once display to the night. Sh akbpxare. 

They admit of the same distinction 
when applied to moral objects : we may 


show courage, dislike, or any other 
affection; exhibit skill, prowess, &c., 
in the field of battle ; display heroism 
and whatever may shine forth. 

The courage he hail shewed in opposing ship- 
money, raised his reputation to a great ludglit. 

Clakknook. 

He has no power of assuming that dignity or ele- 

f ;ance, which some who have little of either in common 
ife can exhibit on the st^ge. Johnson. 

Which interwoven Britpns seem to raise. 

And show tile triumph that their shame displays. 

Du YUEN. 

When said of things, they differ prin- 
cipally in the manner or degree of 
clearness with which the thing appears 
to present itself to view : to show is, as 
before, altogether indefinite, and implies 
simply to bring to view ; exhibit implies 
to bring inherent properties to light, 
that is, apparently by a process ; to dis- 
play is to set forth so as to strike the 
eye : the windows on a frosty morning 
will show the state of the weather ; ex- 
periments with the air pump exhibit 
the many wonderful and interesting 
properties of air; tho beauties of the 
creation are peculiarly displayed in the 
spring season. 

Then let us fall, but fall amidst our foes. 

Despair of life the means of living shows. Dhyuxn. 

The world has ever been n great theatre, exhibit- 
ing the same repeated scene of tho follies of men. 

Blair. 

Thou heav'n’s alternate beauty const display. 

The blush of morning and the milky way. Dbyden, 

SHOW, EXHIBITION, REPRESENTA- 
TION, SIGHT, SPECTACLE. 

SHOW signifies the thing shown (f\ 
To show) ; EXHIBITION signifies the 
thing exhibited {v. To show) ; REPRE- 
SENTATION, the thing represented ; 
SIGHT, the thing to be seen; and 
SPECTACLE, from tho Latin specto, 
stands for the thing to be behpld. 

Show is here, as in the former article, 
the most general term. Every thing set 
forth to view is shown ; and, if set forth 
for the amusement of others, it is a 
show. This is the common idda included 
in the terms exhibition and representa- 
tion: but show is a term of vulgar 
meaning and application; the others 
have a higher use and signification. 
The show consists of that which merely 
pleases the eye ; it is not a matter either 
of taste or art, but merely of curiosity : 
an exhibition, on the contrary, presents 
some effort of talent or some work of 
genius ; and a represeniaJtion sets forth 
the image or imitation of some thing by 
2 Y2 
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the power of art : hence we speak of a 
shou) of wild beasts ; an exhibition of 
paintinjrs ; and a theatrical representa’^ 
tion. The conjuror makes a show of 
his tricks at a fair to the wonder of the 
^azin^ multitude ; the artist makes an 
exhibition of his works ; representations 
of men and manners are given on the 
stage. 

Charm’d with the wonders of the ihouit 
On ev’ry side, above, below, 

Slie now of this or that inquires. 

What least was understood admires. Gay. 

Coph y’s picture of lord Chatham’s death Is an 
exhibition ufttself. Bkattie. 

There are many virtues which in their own nature 
are incaxmble of any outward representation. 

Addison. 

Shows, exhibitions, and representa- 
tions are presented by some one to the 
view of others ; sights and spectacles 
present themselves to view. Sight, like 
show, is a vulgar term ; and ^ectacle 
the nobler term. Whatever is to be 
seen to excite notice is a sight, in which 
general sense it would comprehend 
every show, but in its particular sense it 
includes only that which casually offers 
itself to view : a spectacle, on tne con- 
trary, is that species of sight which has 
something in it to interest either the 
heart or the head of the observer : pro- 
cessions, reviews, sports, and the like, 
are sights; but battles, bull- fights, or 
public games of any description, are 
spectacles, which interest, but shock the 
feelings. 

Their various arms afford a pleasing sight. 

Drydkn. 

The weary Britons, vbose warrablo youth 
Was by Maximilian lately lodd away. • 

Were to those pagans made an open pray, 

And didly spectacle of sad decay. Spknskr. 

SHOW, OUTSIDE, APPEARANCE, 
SEMBLANCE. 

Where* there is SHOW (v* To show) 
there must be OUTSIDE and AP- 
PEARANCE; but there may bo the 
last without the former. The term show 
always denotes an action, and refers to 
some person or thing as agent ; but the 
outside may be /norely the passive qua- 
lity of some thing. We speak, therefore, 
of a thing as mere shofw, to signify that 
what is shown is all that exists ; and in 
this sense it may be termed mere out- 
side, as consisting only of what is on the 
(mtside. In describing a house, how- 
ever, we speak of its outside, and not of 
its show; as also of the outside of a 
book, and not of the show. Appearance 


denotes an action as well as show; but 
the former is the act of an unconscious 
agent, the latter of one that is conscious 
and voluntary : the appearance presents 
itself to the view ; the show is purposely 
presented to view. A person makes a 
show so as to be seen by others; his 
abearance is that which shows itself in 
him. To look ohly to show, or to be 
concerned for show only, signifies to be 
concerned for that only which will attract 
notice ; to look only to the outside sig- 
nifies to be concerned only for that which 
may be seen in a thing, to the disregard 
of that which is not seen ; to look only 
to appearances signihes the same as the 
former, except that outside is said in the 
proper sense of that which literally 
strikes the oye ; but appearances extend 
to a man's conduct, and whatever may 
atfect his reputation. 

You’ll find the friendship of the world is show. 

Mere outward show. Savaoe, 

The greater part of men behold nothing more than 
the rotalion of human affairs. This is only the out- 
side of things. Blair. 

Every accusation against persons of rank was 
heard with pleasure (by James I. of Scotland). 
Every appearance of guilt was examined with rigour. 

Robi-btson. 

SEMBLANCE or seeming (v. To 
seem) always conveys the idea of an 
unreal appearance, or at least is con- 
trasted with that which is real ; he who 
only wears the semblance of friendship 
would be ill deserving the confidence of 
a friend. 

But man. tlie wildest beast of prey, 

yfeatt fiiendship’s senUdance to betray. Moorb. 

SHOW, PARADE, OSTENTATION. 

These terms are synonymous when 
they imply abstract actions :<^^SHOW is 
here, as in the preceding article, taken 
in the vulgar sense ; OSTENTATION 
and PARADE include the idea of 
something particular. Show consists 
simply in letting that be seen which a 
person might if he pleased keep out of 
view; parade is a studious effort to 
show, it is that which serves to attract 
notice: in this manner a person may 
make a show of his equipage or furniture, 
who sets it out to be seen ; he makes a 
parade of his wealth if ho sets it forth 
with any artifice or formality so as to 
make it more striking. Ostentation is, 
like parade, a studied show, but it refers 
rather to the intention of the person 
than to the method by which the show 
is made. Show and parade may, there- 
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fore, according to the circumstances, 
serve the purpose of ostentation, A 
person makes a show of his liberality, 
or a parade of his gifts, and thus he 
gratitfes his ostentation, 

’Tis not nlone my inKy cloak, good mother. 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor the dejected ’haviour of the visage. 

Together with all forms, modes, ihowa of grief. 

Tiiut cun denote me truly sad. SuAKSPEAaK. 

Be rich, but of your wealth make no parade. 

Swirr. 

1 1 is charity to those in want, and bounty to learned 
men was extraordinary, but without ostentation. 

Burnet. 

When taken in reference to things, 
the show is opposed to the reality ; it is 
that which shows itself : the •parade and 
ostentation is that which is ceremonious 
and artificial : the former in respect to 
what strikes the eye, and the latter in 
respect to what strikes the mind. 

Great in tht'msplvtis. 

They smile superior of external slutw. SoMERvxLr.R. 

It was not in the mere parade of royalty that the 
Mexican ])oteutates exhibited their power. 

Robertson. 

'We are dazzled with the splendour of titles, the 
ostentation of learning, and the noise of victories, 

Spxotatob. 

SHOWY, GAUDY, GAY. 

SHOWY, having or being full of 
show iv. Show, outside), is mostly an 
epithet of dispraise ; that which is snou^ 
has seldom any thing to deserve notice 
beyond that which catches the eye: 
GAUDY, from the Latin gaudeo to 
rejoice, signifies literally full of jOy; 
and is applied figuratively to the exterior 
of objects, but with the annexed bad 
idea of beifig striking to an excess: 
GAY, on the contrary, which is only a 
contraction of gaudy, is used in the 
same sensci as an epithet of praise. 
Some things may be showy, and in their 
nature properly so ; thus the tail of a 
peacock is showy : artificial objects may 
likewise be showy, hut they will not hie 
preferred by persons of taste : that which 
is gaudy is always artificial, and is 
always chosen by the vain, the vulgar, 
and the ignorant ; a maid>servant will 
bedizen herself with gat/dy-coloured 
ribbons. That which is gay is either 
nature itself, or nature imitated in the 
best manner : spring is a gay season, 
and flowers are its gayest accompani- 
ments. 

Men of warm imaginations neglect solid and sub* 
stanUal happiness for what is showy and superfluial. 

Adujson. 


The gaudy, babbling, and remorseful day 

Is crept into the bosom of the sea. Shakspeark. 

Jocund day • 

Upon the mountain tops sits gaily dress'd. 

Shakspkaki. 


SICK, SICKLY, DISEASED, MORBID. 

SICK denotes a partial state, SICK- 
LY a permanent state, of the body, a 
proneness to be sick: he who is sick 
may be made well ; but he who is sickly 
is seldom really well: all persons are 
liable to be sick, though few have the 
misfortune to bo sickly : a person may 
be sick from the effect of cold, violent 
exercise, and the like ; but he is sickly 
only from constitution. 

For aught I soc, they are as sick that surfeit with 
too much, as they that starve whh nothing. 

■^AKSPEARK. 

Both Homer and Virgil were of a very delicate 
and eictily constitution. Walsh. 

Sickly expresses a permanent state 
of indisposition unless otherwise quali- 
fied; but DISEASED expresses a 
violent state of derangement without 
specifying its duration ; it may be for a 
time only, or for a permanency : the 
person, or his constitution, is sickly ; 
the person, or his frame, or particular 
parts, as his lungs, bis inside, his brain 
and the like, may be diseased. 

Would we know what health and ease are wortli, 
let us ask one that is sUshly and In pain, and we have 
the price. Grew. 

They should choose such places as were open to 
the favourable aspects and influence of the heavens, 
where there was a welhtempcred soil, clear air.puru 
springs of water, that diseased persons coming from 
unhealthy places might obtain recovery. Bates. 

Sick, sickly, and diseased may all be 
used in a moral application ; MORBID 
is used in no other, except in a technical 
sense. Sick denotes a partial state, as 
before, namely, a state of disgust, and 
is always associated with the .objet't of 
the sickness ; we are sick of turbulent 
enjoyments, and seek for tranquillity: 
sickly and morbid are applied to the 
habitual state of the feelings or charac- 
ter ; a sickly sentimentality, *a morbid 
sensibility: diseased is applied in ge- 
neral to individuals or communities, to 
persons or to things; a person’s mind 
IS in a diseased state when it is under 
the influence of corrupt passions oi 
principles ; society is in a diseased state 
when it is overgrown with wealth and 
luxury. 

He was not so skk of his master as of his work. 

L'Estranoe 

There aflectation. with a nchly mien, 

^bows iu her cheek the roses of eighteen. Pope. 
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For a mind diseated with vain lungingR after un- 
attainable advantages, no inedicitie cun be prescribed. 

Johnson. 

Whilst tlie distcDiiJcrs of a relaxed fibre prognosti- 
cate all tiic morbid force of convulsion in the bo<ly 
of the state, the steadiness of the uhyaiciau is over- 
powered by the very aspect of the disease. Burke. 


SICKNESS, ILLNESS, INDISPO- 
SITION. 

SICKNESS denotes the state of 
being sick {v. Sick): ILLNESS that 
of being ill (v. Evil): INDISPOSI- 
TION that of being not well disposed. 
Sickness denotes the state generally or 
particularly ; illness denotes it particu- 
larly : we speak of sickness as opposed 
to good health ; in sickness or in health ; 
hut of the illness of a particular person : 
when sickness is said of the individual, 
it designates a protracted state : a person 
may he said to have much sickness in 
his family. Illness denotes only a par- 
ticular or partial sickness : a person is 
said to have had an illness at this or 
that time, in this or that place, for this 
or that period. Indisposition is a slight 
illness^ such an one as is capable of 
deranging him either in his enjoyments 
or in his business ; colds are the ordi- 
nary causes of indisposition. 

Sickness in a sort of onrthiy old age ; it teaches us 
a diffidence in our earthly state. Pope. 

This is the first letter tliat I liave ventured upon, 
whieli will be written, 1 fear, vacillantibut Uteris ; as 
Tully says, Tyro’s letters were after his recovery 
fVom an illness. Attekbury. 

It is not, ns you ronceivo, an indisposUion of body, 
but the mind’s dhease. Ford, 


SIGN, SIGNAL. 

SIGN and SIGNAL are both de- 
rived from the same source (v. Mark, 
sign), and the latter is but a species of 
the former. The sign enables us to 
recognise an object ; it is therefore 
sometimes natural: signal serves to 
give warning; it is always arbitraiy. 
The movements which are visible in 
the countenance are commonly the signs 
of what passes in the heart ; the heat of 
the drum is the signal for soldiers to 
repair to their post. We converse with 
those who are present by signs; we 
make ourselves understood by those 
who are at a distance by means of 
signals. 

The nod that nliflei the will divine. 

The faithful, fix’d, irrevocable sign. 

This seals thy suit. Pope. 

Then first the trembling earth the signal gave. 

And flashing Area enlighten all the cave. Drvdxn. 


SIGNAL, MEMOKABLE. 

SIGNAL signifies serving as a sign, 
MEMORABLE signifies worthy to ho 
remembered. They both express the 
idea of extraordinary, or being distin- 
guished from every other thing : what- 
ever is signal deserves to be stamped 
on the mind, and to serve as a sign of 
some property or characteristic ; what- 
ever is memorable impresses upon the 
memory, and refuses to bo forgotten : 
the former applies to the moral cha- 
racter ; the latter to events and times : 
the Scriptures furnish us with many 
signal instances of God's vengeance 
against impenitent sinners, as also of 
his favor tovvards those who obey his 
will ; the Reformation is a memorable 
event in the annals of ecclesiastical 
history. 

We flnil, in the Acts of the Apostles, not only no 
opposition to Cliristialiity from the Pharisees, liiil 
several signal occasions in whicli tliuy assisteil its 
tirat teacliurs. Wotton. 

That such deliverances are uctually affonleil, tiiose 
three memorable examples of Abimelech, Esau, ami 
Balaam, sufficiently demonstrate. SuU'iH. 


TO SIGNALIZE, DISTINGUISH. 

To SIGNALIZE, or make one's self 
a sign of anything, is a much stronger 
term than simply to DISTINGUISH ; 
it js in the power of many to do the 
latter, but few only have the power of 
effecting the former : the English have 
always signalised themselves for their 
unconquerable valor in battle; there 
is no nation that has not distinguished 
itself, at some period or another, in 
war. 

The knight of La Mancha gravely recounts to his 
eomuanion tlie adventures by w hicli he is to signa- 
lize bimself. Johnson. 

The vaKlcd file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle. 

Shakspxabk. 


SIGNIFICANT, EXPRESSIVE. 

Thb SIGNIFICANT is that which 
serves as a sign ; the EXPRESSIVE 
is that which speaks out or declares ; 
the latter is therefore a stronger term 
than the former : a look is significant 
when it is made to express an idea that 
passes in the mind f hut it is expressive 
when it is made to express a feeling 
of the whole mind or heart : looks are 
hut occasionally significant, hut the 
countenance may be habitually express 
sive. Significant is applied in an in 
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different sense, according to the nature 
of the thing signified ; but expressive 
is always applied to that which is good : 
a significant look may convey a very 
bad idea; but an eccpressive counte- 
nance always expresses good feeling. 

I could not help giving my friend the merchant a 
significant look upon this occasion. Cumbeuland. 

Through her expresswe eyes her soul distinctly spoke. 

Littleton. 

The distinction between these words 
is the same when applied to things as 
to persons: a word is significant of 
whatever it is made to signify, but a 
word is exjyressive according to the 
force with which it conveys an idea. 
The term significant^ in this case, simply 
explains the nature; but the epithet 
expressive characterizes it as some- 
thing good : technical terms are signu 
ficant only of the precise ideas which 
belong to the art ; most languages have 
some terms which are peculiarly ex* 
pressive, and consequently adapted for 
poetry. 

Common life is full of this kind of significant ex- 
pressions, by knocking, beckoning, frowning, and 
{lointing. Holder. 

The English, Madam, particularly what we call 
the plain English, is a very copious and evpressive 
language. IIichauoson. 

SIGNIFICATION, MEANING, IMPORT, 
SENSE. 

The SIGNIFICATION (v. To ex* 
press) is that which is signified to an- 
other; the MEANING is that which 
the person means to express : this latter 
word, therefore, is properly used in con- 
nexion with the person meaning. 

A lie cousins in this, that it is a false significa^ 
tion knowingly and voluntarily used. 

When beyond her expectation I hit upon her 
meaning, I can perceive a sudden cloud of disa|>- 
pointment sjJbud over her face. Johnson. 

The signification of a word is that 
which it is made to signify, and tho 
meaning is that which it is meant to 
express: in this sense, therefore, we 
may indifferently say the proper, im- 
proper, metaphorical, general, &c., sig* 
nification or meaning of words ; but, in 
reference to individuals, meaning is 
more proper than signification, as to 
convey a meaning, to attach a meaning 
to a word, and not to convey or attach 
a signification. 

It was very frequent to dedicate their enemy’s 
armour and hang it in their temples, but the Lace- 
daemonians were forbidden this custom, which [ler 
haps may be the maning pf Cleomenes’ reply. 

Fottxb. 


On the other hand, it is more appro- 
priate to say a literal signification than 
a literal meaning. 

The use of the word minister is brought down to 
the literal ngnification of it, a servant ; fur now to 
serve and to minister, servile and ministerial, are 
terms equivalent. South. 

There is also this further distinction 
between signify and mean, that the 
latter is applied in its proper sense to 
things as well as words. 

What means this shouting ? Sh akspeare. 

IMPORT, from im or in and porto 
to carry, signif>ingthat which is carried 
or conveyed to the understanding, is 
most allied to signification, inasmuch 
as it is applied to single words. The 
significaiion may inclqde the whole or 
any part of what is understood by a 
word ; the import is the whole that is 
comprehended under a word. Tho sig- 
nification of words may be learnt by 
definition, but their full import can 
bo collected only from examples. 

To draw near to God is an expression uf awful 
and mysterious import, Blair. 

SENSE (v. Feeling), signifying that 
which is perceived by tho senses, is 
most nearly allied to the word meaning, 
inasmuch as they both refer to the mind 
of the individual ; but tho sense being 
that which is rational and consistent 
with sense, is that which is taken or 
admitted abstractedly. 

Satan, in tempting our Lord, separated tho word 
** stone’' from its melapliorical meaning, to change 
the sense of the prumise and promote his own ma- 
licious intentions. Jones. 

It is no hard matter for witty men to put perverse 
senses on Scripture to favour their heretical doc- 
trines. Sherlock. 

TO SIGNIFY, IMPLY. 

SIGNIFY, v. To express.- IMPLY, 
from the Latin implico to fold in, sig- 
nifies to fold or involve an idea in any 
object. 

These terms may be empjoyed either 
as respects actions or words. In the 
first case signify is the act of the per- 
son making known by means of a sign, 
as we signify our approbation by a look 
imply marks the value or force of tUo 
action; our assent is implied in out 
silence. When applied to words ot 
marks, signify denotes the positive and 
establish^ act of the thing ; imply is 
its relative act : a word signifies what 
ever it is made literally to stand for ; it 
implies that which it stands for figura^ 
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lively or morally. The t^rm house Hgrd- 
ftes that which is constructed for a d well> 
ing ; the term residence implies some^ 
thing superior to a house. A cross, thus, 
+> signifies addition in arithmetic or 

algebra ; a long stroke, thus , with 

a break in the text of a work, implies 
that the whole sentence is not com- 
pleted. It frequently happens that 
words which signify nothing particular 
in themselves, may be made to imply a 
great deal by the tone, the manner, 
and the connexion. 

Words tignify not {mmediately and primarily 
(liinKS t1ionis,‘lves, but the conceptions of the mind 
concerning things. South. 

Pleasure implies a proportion and agreement to 
the respective states and conditions of men. South. 

to SIGNIFY, AVAIL. 

SIGNIFY (v. To signify) is here 
employed with regard to events of life, 
and their relative importance. AVAIL 
{v. To avail) is never used otherwise. 
That which a thing signifies is what it 
contains ; if it signifies nothing, it con- 
tains nothing, and is worth nothing ; if 
it signifies much, it contains much, or 
is worth much. That which avails 
produces; if it avails nothing it pro- 
duces nothing, is of no use ; if it avails 
much, it produces or is worth much. 
We consider the end as to its significa- 
tion, and the moans as to their avail. 
Although it is of little or no significa- 
tion to a man what becomes of bis re- 
mains, yet no one can be reconciled to 
the idea of leaving them to be exposed 
to contempt ; words are but too often of 
little avail to curb the unruly wills of 
children. 

As for wonders, what sxgnijieth telling us of them ? 

CUMBXRLAMD. 

What amtf a parcel of statutes against gaming, 
when they who make tliem conspire together for the 
infraction of them ? Cvmbxiu.ano. 

SILENCE, TACITURNITY. 

1 HE Latins have the two verbs sileo 
and taceo : the former of which is inter- 
preted by some to signify to cease to 
speak ; and the latter not to begin to 
speak : others maintain the direct con- 
trary. According to the present use of 
the words, SILENCE expresses less 
than TACITURNITY : thef«7e;i/ man 
seldom speaks, the taciturn man will 
not speak at all. The Latins desig- 
nated the most profound silence by the 
epithet of lacituma silentia. 


Taciturnity is always of some du 
ration, arising either from necessity or 
from a particular frame of mind. 

PythagoruR enjoined hia scholars an absolute st- 
lence for a long noviciate. 1 am fur from approving 
sucli a taaturniti/^ but 1 liighly approve the end and 
intent of Pythagoras* injunction. 

* Eabl or Chatham. 

I have talked more already than I have formerly 
done In three visits. You remenil)er my taciturnity, 
never to be forgotten by those who knew me. 

COWPKB. 

Silence always supposes something 
occasional that is adopted to suit the 
convenience of the party. 

Silence is the perfectest herald of joy : 

1 were but little happy, if I could say how miicli. 

Shakspsarb. 

SILENT, TACIT. 

SILENT (V. Silence) characterizes 
either the person or the thing : a person 
is silent as opposed to one that talks ; a 
place is silent as opposed to one that 
is noisy. TACIT (u. Silence) cha- 
racterizes only the act of the person ; a 
person gives a tacit consent, or there 
was a tacit agreement between the 
parties. 

The people beheld the violence of their conduct in 
sileni fnght, internally dieappruving, yet not during 
to avow their detestation. Goldsmith. 

In elective govornmenta there is a tacit covenant, 
that the king of their own making ahull make his 
makers princes. L’Estkanor. 

SILENT, DUMB, MUTE, SPEECHLESS. 

Not speaking is the common idea in- 
cluded in the signiftcation of these 
terms, which differ either in the cause 
or the circumstance: SILENT {v. 
Silence) is altogether an indefinite and 
general term, expressing lutle more 
than the common idea. We may be 
silent because we will not sgcak, or we 
may be silent because we cannot speak ; 
but in distinction from the other terms 
it is always employed in the former 
case. DU MB, from the German dumm 
stupid or idiotic, denotes a physical in- 
capacity to speak: hence persons are 
said to be born dumb ; they may like- 
wise be dumb from temporary physical 
causes, as from grief, shame, and the 
like, a person may be struck dumb, 
MUTE, in Latin mutus, Greek pvrroe, 
from pvu to shut, signifies a shut mouth, 
a temporary disability to speak from 
arbitrary and incidental causes : hence 
the office of mutes, or of persons who 
enga^ not to speak for a certain time ; 
and, in like manner, persons are said to 
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be mute who dare not give utterance to 
their thoughts. 

But breathing rage, resolv’d and skill'd 

By mutual aid to tix a doubtful field, 

Swift march ttie Greeks Pops. 

The truth of it is, half the great talkers in the 
mil ion would be struck dumb were this fountain of 
discourse (party lies} dried up. Aunisoir. 

Ixuig mute he stoo-i, and, leaning on his staff, 

Ilis wuuder witness'd witli an idiot laugh. Drtden. 

SPEECHLESS, or void of speech, 
denotes a physical incapacity to speak 
from incidental causes ; as when a per- 
son falls down speechless in an apo- 
plectic (It, or in consequence of a violent 
contusion. 

Hut who can paint the lover as he stood. 

Pierc'd by severe amazement, hating life, 

Speechless, and fix'd in all the death of woe ? 

Thumsoh. 

The terms silent, mute, and dumb are 
also applied to things as well as persons, 
the two former in the sense of not 
sending forth a sound ; as the silent 
grove, a mute tongue, or a mute letter : 
dumb, in the sense of being without 
words ; as dumb show. 

And just before the confines of the wood. 

Thu gliding Lethe leads her silent flood. Dryden. 

*Tis listening fear and dumb amazement all. 

Tuomsok. 

Afu’e was his tongue, and upright stood his hair. 

DavDEif. 

SIMILE, SIMILITUDE, COMPARISON. 

SIMILE and SIMILITUDE are 
both drawn from the Latin similis like : 
the former signifying the thing that is 
like ; the latter either the thing that is 
like, or the quality of being like : in the 
former sense only it is to be compared 
with sfmf76»#when employed as a ngure 
of speech or thought ; everything is a 
simile which associates objects together 
on account »f any real or supposed like- 
ness between them ; but a similitude 
signifies a prolonged or continued simile. 
The latter may be expressed in a few 
words, as when we say the god-like 
Achilles; but the former enters into 
minute circumstances of COMPA- 
RISON, as when Homer compares any 
of his heroes fighting and defending 
themselves against multitudes to lions 
who are attacked by dogs and men. 
Every simile is more or less a com- 
parison, but every comparison is not a 
simile : the latter compares things only 
as far as they are alike ; but the former 
extends to those things which are dif- 
ferent : in this manner, there may be a 


compafison between large things and 
small, although there can be no good 
simile, , 

There are also several noble similes and allusions 
in the first book of Paradise Lost. Addisok. 

Sneit as have a natural bout to solitude (to carry 
on the former similitude') are like waters which may 
be forced into fuunbiins. Pope. 

Your image of wurshipning once a year In a cer- 
tain place, in imitation or the Jews, is but a compa- 
rison and simile non est idem. JuH nson. 


SIMPLE, SINGLE, SINGULAR. 

SIMPLE, in Latin simplex or sine 
plied without a fold, is opposed to the 
complex, which has many folds, or to the 
compound, which has several parts in- 
volved or connected with each other. 
SINGLE and SINGULAR {v. One) 
are opposed, one to double, **and the 
other to multifarious. Wo may speak 
of a «2777p/& circumstance as independent 
of anything ; of a single instance or cir- 
cumstance as unaccompanied by any 
other ; and a singular instance as one 
that rarely has its like. In the moral 
application to the person, simplicity, as 
far as it is opposed to duplicity in the 
heart, can never be excessive : but when 
it lies in the head, so that it cannot 
penetrate the folds and doublings of 
other persons, it is a fault. Singleness 
of heart and intention is that .species of 
simplicity which is altogether to be 
admired: singularity may be either 
good or bad according to circumstances ; 
to be singular in virtue is to be truly 
good ; but to be singular in manner is 
affeclntion, which is at variance with 
genuine simplicity, if not directly op- 
posed to it. 

Notliing extraneous must cleave to the eye in the 
act of aeeiiig ; its bare object must be os naked os 
truth, ns simple and unmixed os sincerity. Suitth. 

Mankind with otlier animals compare. 

Single, how weak and impotent they are. Jknyns. 

From the union of the crowns to the Revolutiuii 
ill 1688, Scotland was placed in n political situation 
the most singular and most unhappy. ^ Kobbktson. 


SIMPLE, SILLY, FOOLISH. 

The SIMPLE (v. Simple), when ap- 
plied to the understanding, implies such 
a contracted power a.<i is incapable of 
combination ; SILLY, which is but a 
variation of simple, FOOLISH, 
i. e. like a fool, rise in sense upon the 
former, signifying either the perversion 
or the total deficiency of understanding ; 
the behaviour of a person may be silly 
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who from any excess of feeling loses 
his sense of propriety ; the conduct of a 
person jvill be foolish who has not 
judgment to direct himself. Country 
people may be simple owing to their 
want of knowledge; children will be 
still/ in company if they have too much 
liberty given to them ; there are some 
persons who never acquire wisdom 
enough to prevent them from com- 
mitting /oo/jiA errors. 

A lid liad the simple nativiig 

ObflervM his sage advice. 

Their woalili and fame home years ago 

Had reach'd above the skies. Swirr. 

Two gods a sillj/ woman have undone. PiivnEK. 

Virgil justly thought it a foolish figure for a 
grave man to be overtaken by deatli, while he was 
weighing the cadence of words and mea8uriuf.^cr8e8. 


SIMULATION, DISSIMULATION. 

SIMULATION, from similis, is the 
making one’s self like what one is not ; 
and DISSIMULATION, from dis- 
similis unlike, is the making one’s self 
appear unlike what one really is. The 
hypocrite puts on the semblance of 
virtue to recommend himself to the 
virtuous; the dissembler conceals his 
vices when he wants to gain the simple 
or ignorant to his side. 

Simulation is a pretence of what is not, and dis- 
simulation is a concealment of what is. Tatleb. 

lie would never suiter any man to depart from 
him with an opinion that he was inclined to gratify 
him, uhen in truth he was not holding that dmirnu- 
liUion to be the worst sort of lying. Clarendon. 


SINCERK, HONEST, TRUE, PLAIN. 

SINCERE (r. Candid) is here the 
most comprehensive term : HONEST 
(v. Honesty), TRUE, and PLAIN {v. 
Even) are but modes of sincerity. 

Sincerity is a fundamental charac- 
teristic of the person ; honesty is but a 
part of sincerity, it denotes simply the 
absence of intentional or fraudulent 
concealment ; we look for a sincere 
friend to tell us everything; we look for 
an honest companion who will speak 
without disguise; truth is a charaO' 
teristic of sincerity, for a sincere friend 
is a true friend ; but sincerity is, pro- 
perly speaking, only a mode of truth. 
Sincere and honest are personal cha- 
racteristics ; true is a characteristic of 
the thing, as a sincere man, an honest 
confession, a true statement. 

The more sincere you are, the belter it will fare 
with you at the great ilay of account. In the mean 
time idve us leave to be sincere too, iu condemning 
bearUly what we disapprove. Watibland. 


^ He never applies to the passions or prejudices of 
his audience : when they listen with utteutlon and 
honest minds he never fails of carrying his point. 

Addison 

Fear not my truth; the moral of my wit 

la plain and true, Sii akspeabr. 

A sincere man must needs be plain, 
because plainness consists in an un- 
varnished style ; and the sincere man 
will always adopt that mode of speech 
which expresses his sentiments most 
truly ; but a person may be occasionally 
plain in bis speech who is not so from 
sincerity. The plain, whether it re- 
spects the language or the conduct, is 
that which is divested of everything ex- 
traneous or artificial, and so far plain- 
ness is an auxiliary to truth, by en> 
ahling the truth to he better seen. 

Pootical ornaments destroy that chunicter oi truth 
and p/tttancsj which ought tu characterize history. 

Kkykolds. 

SITUATION, CbNDITION, STATE, 

PREDICAMENT, PLIGHT, CASE. 

SITUATION {v. Place) is said ge- 
nerally of objects as they respect others : 
CONDITION iv. Condition), os they 
respect themselves: our situation con- 
sists of those external circumstances in 
respect of property, honor, liberty, and 
the like, which affect our standing in 
society generally. Whatever affects our 
person immediately is our condition: a 
person who is unable to pay a sum of 
money to save himself from a prison is 
in a bad situation : a traveller who is 
left in a ditch robbed and wounded is 
in a bad condition. 

Tlie man wlio has a character of his own is little 
changed by varying his situation. Mus. Montaouc. 

It is indeed not easy to prescribe a fi^iccessfiil man- 
ner of approach to the distressed or ueoessilous, 
whoso condition subjects every kind of behaviour 
equally to mlscarriuge. ^ Johnson. 

Situation and condition are said of 
that which is contingent and change- 
able, the latter still more so than the 
former; STATE, from sto, signifying 
that position in which one stands, is 
said of that which is comparatively 
stable or established. A tradesman is 
in a good situation who is in the way of 
carrying on a good trade : his affairs are 
in a good state if he is enabled to 
answer every demand and to keep up 
bis credit. Hence it is that we speak 
of the state of health, and the state of 
the mind, not the situation or con- 
dition, because the body and mind are 
considered as to their general frame. 
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and not as to any relative or particular 
circumstances; so likewise a state of 
infancy, a state of guilt, a state of inno- 
cence, and the like ; but not either a 
situation or a condition* 

Your Bituation is an oill one; the ducliess is vour 
treasurer, and Mr. Purpe tells me you are tlie duke’s. 

Swirr. 

Patience itself is one virtue by which we are pre- 
pared for that itate in which evil shall be no more. 

Johnson. 

When speaking of bodies there is the 
same distinction in the terms as in re- 
gard to individuals. An army may be 
either in a situation, a condition, or a 
state* An army that is on service may 
he in a critical situation, with respect to 
the enemy and its own comparative weak- 
ness ; it may be in a deplorable condition 
if it stand in need of provisions and ne- 
cessaries : an army that is at home will 
be in a good or state, according to tho 
regulations of the commander-in-chief. 
Of a prince who is threatened with in- 
vasion from foreign enemies, and with a 
rebellion from his subjects, we should 
not say that his condition, but his situ- 
ation, was critical. Of a prince, how- 
ever, who like Alfre was obliged to lly, 
and to seek safety in disguise and po- 
verty, we should speak of his hard co«- 
dition : the state of a prince cannot be 
spoken of, but the state of his atfairs 
and government may ; hence, likewise, 
state may with most propriety be said of 
a nation : but situation seldom, unless 
in respect to other nations, and condi- 
tion never. On the other hand, when 
speaking of the poor, we seldom employ 
the term situation, because they are 
seldom considered as a body in relation 
to other ^dies: we mostly speak of 
their condition as better or worse, ac- 
cording as they have more or less of 
the comfosts of life ; and of their state 
as regards their moral habits. 

No situation could be more unfavourable than 
that in which it (,the army) found i^elf. 

Goldsmith. 

And uh 1 whttt man’s condition can be worse 
Than his wluNn plenty starves, and blesslUKS curse? 
The beK^ars but a common fate deplore, 

Tho rich jx)or man's emphatically poor. Gowlet. 

Relate what Latium was ; 

Declare the past and present state of things. 

Drtden. 

These terms may likewise be applied 
to inanimate objects; and, upon the 
same grounds, a house is in a good situ- 
ation as respects the surrounding ob- 
jects ; it is in a good or bad condition os 


respects the painting, and extetior al- 
together ; it is in a bad state as respects 
the beams, plaster, roof, anc^ interior 
structure altogether. The hand of a 
watch is in a different situation every 
hour ; the watch itself may be in a bad 
condition if the wheels are clogged 
with dirt; but in a good state if the 
works are altogether sound and fit for 
service. 

Wo havo been admiring the wonderful slrcngth of 
this place both by nature and art ; it is cerlnitily tiie 
happiest situation that can be imagined. Bryuonc. 

Six of the bouses of her ancestors were in ruins. 
The churcli of SUipton, in consequence of the da- 
mage it had sustained during tho siege of the castle, 
was in little better condition. VVhitakeh. 

There are many remains of antiquity in this city, 
indeed most of tliem are in a very ruinous state. 

BUYDUNr. 

Situation and condition we either 
permanent or temporary. The PRE- 
DICAMENT, from tho Latin predico 
to assert or declare, signifies the com- 
mitting one's self by an assertion ; and, 
when applied to circumstances, it ex- 
presses a temporary embarrassed situ- 
ation occasioned by an act of one’s own : 
hence wo always speak of bringing our- 
selves into a predicament* PLIGHT, 
contracted from the Latin plicatus, 
participle of pHco to fold, signifies any 
circumstance in which one is disagree- 
ably entangled ; and CASE {v* Case) 
signifies anything which may befal us, 
or into which we fall, mostly, though 
not necessarily, contrary to our inclina- 
tion, Those two latter terms, therefore, 
denote a species of temporary condition : 
for they both express that which hap- 
pens to the object itself, without refer- 
ence to any other. A person is in an 
unpleasant situation who is shut up in 
a stage coach with disagreeable com- 
pany. He is in an awkward predica- 
ment when in attempting to please one 
friend he displeases another. He may be 
in a wretched plight if he is overturned 
in a stage at night, and at a distance 
from any habitation. Ho, will bo in 
evil case if he is compelled to put up 
with a spare and poo^ diet. 

Satan beheld tUoir nli^U, 

And to his mates thus in derision call’d. Milton 

The offender’s life lies in the mercy 
or the duke only, ’gainst all other voice, 

In which predicament 1 say thou stand’s!. 

Shaks^kauk. 

Our case is like that of a traveller upon the Alps, 
who should fancy that the top of the next hill must 
end his journey, because it terminates bis prospect. 

Admbon. 
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SIZE, MAGNITUDE, GREATNESS, 
BULK. 

SIZ^, from the Latin cisus and cccdo 
to cut, signifying that which is cut or 
framed according to a certain propor- 
tion, is a general term including all 
manner of dimension or measurement ; 
MAGNITUDE, from the Latin mag- 
nitudo^ answering literally to the Eng- 
lish word GREATNESS, is employed 
in science or in an abstract sense to 
denote some specific measurement ; 
greatness is an unscientific term ap- 
plied in the same sense to objects in 
general : size is indefinite, it never cha- 
racterizes anything either as large or 
small ; but magnitude and greatness 
always suppose something great; and 
BULK Bulky) denotes a consider- 
able degree of greatness : things which 
are diminutive in ^tsr^will often have an 
extraordinary degree of beauty, or some 
other adventitious perfection to com- 
pensate the deficiency ; astronomers 
have classed the stars according to their 
difierent magnitudes; greatness has 
been considered as one source of the 
sublime ; hulk is that species of great- 
ness which destroys the symmetry, and 
consequently the beauty, of objects. 

Soon grows the rigmy to gigantic size. Dryden. 

Then form’d the muon 

Globose, and every magnitude of stars. Milton. 

Awe is the first sentiment that rises in tlio mind 
at the view of God’s greatness. Blair. 

His hugy hulk on seven high volumes roll’d. 

Dbtoek. 

SKETCH, OUTLINES. 

A SKETCH may form a whole; 
OUTLINES are but a part : the sketch 
may comprehend the outlines^ and some 
of the particulars ; outlines, as the term 
bespeaks, comprehend only the line on 
the exterior: the sketch, in drawing, 
may serve as a landscape, as it presents 
some of the features of a country ; but 
the outlines serve oply as bounding 
lines, within which the sketch may be 
formed. So in the moral application, we 
speak of the sketches of countries, cha- 
racters, manners, and the like, which 
serve as a description ; but of the out- 
lines of a plan, of a work, a project, and 
the like, which serve as a basis on 
which the subordinate parts are to be 
formed: barbarous nations present us 
with rude sketches of nature ; an abridge- 


SLACK. 

ment is little more than the outlines of 
a larger work. 

In few, to close the whole, 

The moral muse lias shadow'd out a sketch 
Of most our weakness needs believe or do. Yovno. 

This is the outline of the fable. Johnson. 

SKIN, HIDE, PEEL, RIND. 

SKIN, which is in German schin, 
Swedish skinn, Danish skind, probably 
connected with the Greek aKtivog, a lent 
or covering, is the term in most general 
use ; it is applicable both to human crea- 
tures and to animals : HIDE, in Saxon 
hyd, German haul. Low German kutk, 
Latin cutis, from the same root as 
the Greek kevOhv to hide, cover, is 
used only for the skins of large animals : 
we speaK of the skins of birds or insects ; 
but of tho hides of oxen or horses and 
other animals, which are to be sepa- 
rated from the b&dy and converted into 
leather. Skin is equally applied to the 
inanimate and the animate world ; but 
PEEL, in German fell, &c., Latin 
pellis a skin, in Greek (jitWoc or 0Xotot 
bark, which is from fXau) to hurst or 
crack, because bark is easily broken, 
and RIND, in all probability changed 
from round, signifying that which goes 
round and envelopes, belong only to in- 
animate objects : the skin is generally 
said of that which is interior, in dis- 
t’nction from the exterior, which is 
the peel : an orange has both its peel 
and its thin skin underneath ; an apple, 
a pear, and the like, has Vipeel, The 
peel is a soft substance on the outside ; 
the 7'ind is generally interior, and of a 
harder substance : in regard to a stick, 
we speak of its peel and its inner skin ; 
in regard to a tree we speak of its bark 
and its rind : hence, likewise, the term 
rind is applied to cheese,tand other 
incrusted substances that envelope 
bodies. 

The priest on skins of offerings takes his ease. 

Anil nightly visions in his slumbers sees. Dhyuen, 

The body is covered with r strong hide exactly re- 
sembliug leather. PEMNAxr. 

On twigs of hawthorn he regal'd. 

On iHppins’ russet peel. « Cowfxr> 

Ab when the stock and grafted twig combin’d. 

Shoot up the samo and wear a common rind. 

Addison 

SLACK, LOOSE. 

SLACK, in Saxon staec. Low Ger- 
man slack, French lache» Latin laxus. 
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and T^OOSE, in Saxon laest both from 
the Hebrew halatz to make free or loose^ 
differ more in application than in sense : 
they are both opposed to that which is 
close bound; but slack is said only of 
that which is tied, or that with which 
anything is tied ; while loose is said of 
any substances, flie parts of which do 
not adhere closely : a rope is slack in op- 
position to the tight rope, which is 
stretched to its full extent ; and in ge- 
neral cords or strings are said to be 
slack which fail in the requisite degree 
of tightness ; but they are said to be 
loose in an indefinite manner, without 
conveying any collateral idea : thus the 
string of an instrument is denominated 
slack rather than loose; on the other 
hand, loose is said of many bodies to 
which the word slack cannot be applied : 
a garment is loose but not slack ; the 
leg of a table is loose, but not slack, 

Tho win in the arm is Una which Aretacus com* 
mouly opens ; and he gives a partioiilar caution in 
tills case to make a slack compression, for fear of pro- 
(lucing a convuision. Arbutunut. 

War wearied hath perform'd what war can do. 

And to disorder'd rage let loose the reins. Milton. 

In the moral application, that which 
admits of additional activity is denomi- 
nated slack; and that which fails in 
consistency and close adherence is 
loose : trade is slack, or a person’s zeal, 
&c., becomes slack ; but an engagement 
is loosoy and principles are loose. 

Nor were it just, would he resume that shape, 

Th.it slack devotion should his thunder 'scape. 

W'aller. 

Nor fear that he who sits so loose to life, 

Should too much shun its labours and its strife. 

Denham. 

TO SLANT, SLOPE. 

SLANT^is probably a variation of 
leant, and SLOPE of slip, expressive of 
a sideward movement or direction : they 
are the samd in sense, but different in 
application : slant is said of small bodies 
only; slope is said indifferently of all 
bodies, large and small : a book may be 
made to slant by lying in part on an- 
other book, a desk, a table ; but a piece 
of ground is said to slope. 

As late the clouds, 

Juslling or push’d wifh winds, rude in their shock. 
Fire tiie slant lighlniag. Milton. 

It;i uplands doping deck the mountain's «:4e. 

Gulosmith. 

TO SLEEP, SLUMBER, DOZE, 
DROWSE, NAP. 

SLEEP, in Saxon slccpan, low Ger- 


man slap, German schhf, is supposed 
to come from the low German slap or 
sUkck slack, because sleep denotes an 
entire relaxation of the physical frame. 
SLUMBER, in Saxon slumeran, &c., 
is but an intensive verb of schlummern, 
which is a vaYiation from the preceding 
slcepan, &c. DOZE, in low German 
dmen, in all probability comes from the 
same root as the Latin dormio to sleep, 
DROWSE is a variation of doze, 
NAP is in all probability a variation of 
nob and nod. 

Sleep is the general term, which de- 
signates in an indefinite manner that 
state of the body to which all animated 
beings are subject at certain seasons in 
the course of nature ; to slumber is to 
sleep lightly and softly ^ to doze is to 
incline to sleep, or to \^gmMcepmg; 
to nap is to sleep for a time : every one 
who is not indisposed sleeps during tho 
night; those who arc accustomed to 
wake at a certain hour of the morning 
commonly slumber only after that time ; 
there are many wdio, though they cannot 
sleep in a carriage, will yet be obliged 
to doze if they travel in the night ; in 
hot climates the middle of the day is 
commonly chosen for a nap. 

From curulHssupss it sliall full into a slumber, aud 
from a slumber it shall settle iuto a deep and long 
deep. South. 

Tliere was no sleeping under his roof; if he hmi- 
)H;ned to dote u little the jolly oobklcr waked him. 

L’Estranoe. 

lie drowsed upon liis couch. South. 

And seel dcliglited, down he drops, secure 
Of sweet refiehliment, case without annoy, 

A luscipus noon day nap. Siiknstonc. 

SLEEPY, DROWSY, LETHARGIC. 

SLEEPY (v. To sleep) expresses 
either a temporary or a permanent 
state: DROWSY, which comes from 
the low German drusen, and i.s a varia- 
tion of doze {v. To sleep), eyiresses 
mostly a temporary state ; LETHAR- 
GIC, from lethargy, in Latin lethargia, 
Greek \ri9apyia, compounded of X»/0i| 
forgetfulness, and apyog swift, signifying 
a proneness to forgetfulness or sleep, 
describes a permanent or habitual state. 

Sleepy, as a temporary state, expresses 
also what is natural or seasonable; 
drowsiness expresses an inclination to 
sleep at unseasonable hours: it is na- 
tural lo be sleepy at the hour when we 
are accustomed to retire to rest ; it is 
common to be drowsy when sitting still 
after dinner. Sleepiness, as a perma- 
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ncnt state, is an infirmity to wbich 
some persons arc subject constitution- 
ally ; lethargy is a disease with which 
people, otherwise the most wakeful, may 
be occasionally attacked. 

She wak’d her sleepy crow. 

And, rising hasty, took a siiort udfuu. DnvoBir. 

Drowsy am I, and yet cuu rarely sleep. Sidney. 

T<v> long Jove hill’d us in lethargic clinrms, 

Hut uow in peals of thunder culls to arms. Dutden. 

TO SLIP, SLIDE, GLIDE. 

SLIP is in low German slipan, Latin 
labor to slip, and libo to pour, Crock 
Xeiftofiai to ^ur down as water does, and 
tlie Hebrew salap to turn aside. SLIDE 
is a variation of slipt and GLIDE of 
slide. 

To slij^ is an involuntary, and slide a 
voluntai7, motion : those who go on tho 
ice in fear will slip ; boys slide on the 
ice by way of amusement. To slip and 
slide are lateral movements of the feet ; 
hut to glide is the movement of the 
whole body, and just that easy motion 
which is made by slipping., sliding^ 
flying, or swimming: a person glides 
along the surface of the ice when he 
slides; a vessel glides along through 
the water, 

A skilful dancer slips willingly, and ni-ikes a seem* 
fng stumble that you may think liitu in great danger. 

Dryden. 

Thessander bold, and Stheuelus their guide. 

And dire Ulysses down tho cable slide. Drydkn. 

And sodly let the running waters giiie. Dryoen. 

In the moral and figurative applica- 
tion, a peraon slips who commits unin- 
tentional errors ; he slides into a course 
of life, who wittingly, and yet without 
difficulty, falls into the practice and 
liubits which are recommended ; he glides 
through life if ho pursues his course 
smoothly and without interruption. 

Every one flnda that many of the ideas which he 
desired to retain have irretrievably slipped away. 

Johnson. 

Nor could they have slid into those brutish immo- 
ralities of lift*, had they duly manured those first 
practical nmions and dictates of right reason. 

South. . 

If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not 1 
Oiide tliitbcr in a day ? Shaxsfxarx. 

SLOW, DILATORY, TARDY, TE- 
DIOUS. 

SLOW 'is doubtless connected with 
sloth and slide, which kind of motion 
when walking is the skwest and the la- 
siest. DILATORY, 'om the Latin 


deferOt dilatm^ to defer, signifies prone 
to ‘defer. TARDY, from the Latin 
tardus, signifies literally slow. TE- 
DIOUS, from the Latin taedium weari- 
ness, signifies causing weariness. 

Slow is a general and unqualified 
term applicable to the motion of any 
object, or to the motions and actions 
persons in particular, and to their dis- 
positions also; dilatory relates to the 
disposition only of persons : we are dow 
in what we are about ; we are dilatory 
in setting about a thing. Slow is ap- 
plied to corporeal or mental actions; a 
person may be slow in walking, or slow 
in conceiving: tardy is applicable to 
mental actions ; we are tardy in our 
proceedings or our progress; we are 
tardy in making up accounts or in con- 
cluding a treaty. We may bo slow with 
propriety or not, to our own inconve- 
nience or that of otliers ; when we are 
tedious wo are always so improperly : 
“ To be slow and sure ’’ is a vulgar 
proverb, but a great truth ; by this we 
do ourselves good, and inconvenience no 
one ; but he who is tedious is slow to 
the annoyance of others : a prolix writer 
must always be tedious, for he keeps the 
reader long in suspense before he comes 
to the conclusion of a period. 

The powers above are slow 
In puuishiiig, and should nut we resemble them ? 

Dryden. 

A dilatory temper is unfit for a place of trust. 

Addison. 

The Bvruius and tardy neat-liertU rnmo. and In at 
Menalcas ; wet with beatiug winter mast. Dryden. 

Her sympathising lover takes his stand 

High on th* opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 

The tedious time away. Thomson. 

TO SMEAR, DAIJB, 

To SMEAR is literally to do over 
with smear, in Saxon smer, German 
schmeer, in Greek fivpo^ Ai salve. To 
DAUB, from do and iib, uber over, sig- 
nifies literally to do over with anything 
unseemly, or in an unsightly manner. 

To smear in the literal sense is applied 
to such substances as may be rubbed 
like grease over a body; if said of 
grease itself it may be proper, as coach- 
men smear the coach wheels with tar or 
grease; but if said of anything else it 
is an improper action, and tends to dis- 
figure, as children smear their hands 
with ink, or smear their clothes with 
dirt. To smear and daub are both ac- 
tions which tend to disfigure ; but we 
smear by means of rubbing ov we 
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dnuh by rubbing, tbrowinj;, or any^way 
covering over: thus a child smears the 
window with his finger, or he daubs the 
wall with dirt. 

Smear'd as she wn* with black Gorgonian blcxMl, 

The fury 8i>raiig above the Stygian flood. Dkydsn. 

He’s honest, though daub'd with the dust of the mill. 

CUMNINOHAM. 

By a figurative application, smear is 
applied to bad writing or whatever is 
soiled or contaminated, and daub to bad 
painting or to whatever is executed 
coarsely or clumsily : indifferent writers 
who wish to excel are fond of re-touching 
their letters until they make their per- 
formance a sad smear ; bad artists, who 
are injudicious in the use of their pencil, 
load their paintings with colour, and 
convert them into ^ubs» 

Why had I not, with charitable hand, 

Took up a beggar's issue ut my gates? 

Who, smeared thus, utid mir’d with infamy, 

1 might have said no part uf^t is mine. 

Shaksfrark. 

In truth the age demanded nothing correct, nothing 
complete ; capable of tasting the ituwor of Dryden’s 
numbers, and the majesty of kneller's heads, it 
overlooked doggrel and daubing. Walfolk. 

SMELL, SCENT, ODOUR, PERFUME, 
FRAGRANCE. 

SMELL and melt are in all probabi- 
lity connected together, because smells 
arise from the evaporation of bodies. 
SCENT, changed from sent, comes 
from the Latin sentio to perceive or feel. 
ODOUR, in Latin odor, comes from 
oleo, in Greek to smell. PER- 
FUME, compounded of per or pro and 
/u?no or fumm a smoke or vapour, that 
is, the vapour that issues forth. FRA- 
GRANCE, in Latin /ra^raw/ia, comes 
from fragro, anciently frag% that is, 
to perfume or smell like the fraga or 
strawberry 

Smell and scent are said either of that 
which receives, or that which gives the 
smell; the odour, the perfume, and 
fragrance, of that which communicates 
the smelL In the first case, smell is 
said generally of all living things with- 
out distinction; scent is said only of 
such animals as have this peculiar fa- 
culty of tracing objects by their smell : 
some persons have a much quicker 
smell than others, and some have an 
acuter smell of particular objects than 
they have of things in general: dogs 
are remarkable for their quickness of 
scent, by which they can trace their 
masters and other objects at an immense 


distance ; other animals are gifted with 
this faculty to a surprising degree, 
which serves them as a means of defence 
against their enemies. * 

Next in tbe nostrils she doth use tho tmeU; 

As God tho breath of life in tliom did give, 

So makes he now his power in them to dwell, 

To judge all airs, whereby we breathe and live. 

Davies. 

Its (the dog's) tcent is exquisite, when his nose is 
moist. Pennant. 

In the second case, smell and scent 
are compared with odour, perfume, and 
fragrance,, either as respects the objects 
communicating the smell, or the nature 
of the smell which is communicated. 
Smell is indefinite in its sense, and 
universal in its application ; scent, odour, 
perfume, and fragrance are species of 
smell: every object is» said to smell 
which acts on the olfactof7 nerves ; 
tlowers, fruits, woods, earth, water, and 
the like, have a smell; scent is most 
commonly applied to the smell which 
proceeds from animal bodies ; the odour 
is said of that which is artificial or ex- 
traneous ; the perfume and fragrance 
of that whicdi is natural : the burning of 
things produces an odour ; tho perfume 
and fragrance arises fmm flowers or 
svioei-smelling herbs, spices, and tho 
like. The terms smell and odour do 
not specify the exact nature of that 
which issues from bodies; they may 
both be either pleasant or unpleasant; 
but smell, if taken in certain connexions, 
signifies a bad smell, and odour signifies 
that which is sweet: meat which is kept 
too long will have a smell, that is, of 
couuse a had smell; the odours from a 
sacrifice are acceptable, that is, the 
sweet odours ascend to heaven. Per- 
fume is properly a wide-spreading smell, 
and when taken without any epithet 
signifies a pleasant smell; fragrance 
never signifies anything but what is 
good; it is the sweetest and most 
powerful perfume: the perfume from 
flowers and shrubs is as grateful to one 
sense as their colours and conformation 
are to the othei: ; the fragrance from 
groves of myrtle and orange trees sur- 
passes the beauty of 'their firuits or 
foliage. 

All sweet tmellM have Joined with them soma 
earthy or crude odoun. Bacon. 

Then eurses his conspiring feet, whose tcent 
Betrays that safety wl’.ich their swiftness lent. 

Denham* 

So flow ers are gathered to adorn a grave. 

To lose their freshness among bones and rottenness. 
And ha c tlie'r odours stifled in the dust. Kowa 
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At lutit a lofl and tulemn breathini^ aound 
Kote like a atcam of rich distilled ferfkmet, 

MiLToir. 

Soft ^9xxivXfragranc9 clothed the flowering earth. 

Masok. 

TO SOAK, DRliNCH, STEEP. 

SOAK is a variation of swk. 
DRENCH is a variation of drink. 
STEEP, in Saxon steapaut &c., from 
the Hebrew satep^ signifies to overflow 
or overwhelm. 

The idea of communicating or receiv- 
ing a liquid is common to these terms. 
A person's clothes are soaked in rain 
when the water has penetrated every 
thread ; he himself is drenched in the 
rain when it has penetrated as it were 
his very body; drench therefore in this 
case onlyjjxpresses the idea of soak in 
a strongeT manner. To steep is a species 
of soaking employed as an artificial 
process; to soak is however a perma- 
nent action by which hard things are 
rendered soft; to steep is a temporary 
action by which soft bodies become pe- 
netrated with a liquid : thus salt meat 
recjuires to be soaked; fruits are steeped 
in brandy. 

Drill'd tliruugh the sandv stratum, every way 
The waters with the sandy stratum rise, 

Aud clear and sweeten as they $mk along. 

Thomson. 

And deck with fruitful trees the fields around, 

And with refreshing waters drench the ground. 

Duyoen. 

O sleep, O gentle sleep. 

Nature's soft nurse 1 how have 1 ftighted thee. 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

Aud steep my senses in forgetfulness ? Suaksfeabs. 

SOBER, GRAVE. 

SOBER (v. Abstinent) expresses the 
\bsence of all exhilaration of spirits : 
GRAVE (v. Grave) expresses a weight 
in the intellectual operations which 
makes thdm proceed slowly. Sobriety 
is therefore a more natural and ordinary 
state for tho human mind than gravity : 
it behoves every man to be sober in all 
situations but those who fill the most 
important stations of life must grave. 
Even" in our pleasures we may observe 
s6Mety% whiefi keeps us from every 
unseemly ebullition of mirth; but on 
particular occasions where the import- 
ance of the subject ought to weigh on 
: the mind it b^omes us to be grave. 
At a feast'we have need of sobriety ; at 
a funeral we have need of gravity. 

Now came still cv'ning oli, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober Uv'ry all thingi clad. Milton. 


So spake the cherub, and his grate rebuke, 

Severe in youthftil beauty, added grace 
Invincible. Milton. 

Sobriety extends to many more objects 
than gravity ; we must be sober in our 
thoughts and opinions, as well as in 
our outward conduct and behaviour; 
but we can be grave, properly speaking, 
only in our looks and our outward de- 
portment. 

He had just lentiments of the dignity of human 
nature in him, and an universal charity for it in 
others; uot measuring the wisdom he studied by the 
siibtilty and curiosity of speculation, but by a sober 
and duo government* of his own motions. Lloyd. 

Skill'd in (lie globe and sphere \\e gravely stands, 
Aud with his compass measures seas and lauds. 

Dry DEN. 


SOCIAL. SOCIABLE. 

SOCIAL, from sod us a companion, 
signifies belonging or allied to a com- 
panion, having tho disposition of a 
companion ; SOpIABLE, from the 
same, signifies able or fit to be a com- 
panion ; the former is an active, the 
latter a passive quality: sodal people 
seek others ; sociable people are sought 
for by others. It is possible for a man 
to be social and not sociable; to be so- 
ciahle and not social: he who draws his 
pleasures from society without commu- 
nicating his share to the common stock 
of entertainments is sodal but not so- 
ciable ; men of a taciturn disposition 
are often in this case ; they receive more 
than they give ; ho on the contrary who 
has talents to please company, but not 
the inclination to go into company, may 
be sociable but is seldom social ; of this 
description are humourists who go into 
company to gratify their pride, and stay 
away to indulge their humor. 

* SocifU friends 

AttunM tu happy uniion of soul. Thomson. 

To make man mild, and sociable to mga. 

To cultivate the wild licentious savage 

With wisdom, discipline. Addison. 

Social and sodable are likewise 
applicable to things, with a similar 
distinction; social intercourse is that 
intercourse which men have together 
for the purposes of society ; socied plea- 
sures are what they enjo]^ by associating 
together : a path or a carriage is deno- 
minated sociable which encourages the 
association of many. 

Absolute solitude is not good for us; the social 
affections must be cherished. Hkaytik 

Sciences are of a sociable disposition, and ilourisli 
best in the neighbourhood of each other. 

Blaokstone. 
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SOCIETY, COMPANY. 

SOCI ETY (v. Association) and COM- 
PANY (v. Association) here express 
either the persons asfSociating, the act 
of associating, or the state of being as • 
sociated. In either case society is a 
general, and company a particular, term ; 
as respects persons associating, society 
comprehends either all the associated 
part of mankind, as when we speak of 
the laws of society^ the well h^ing of 
society ; or it is said only of a particular 
number of individuals associated, in 
which latter case it comes nearest to 
company^ and differs from it only as to 
the purpose of the association. X society 
is always formed for some solid purpose, 
as the Humane Society ; and a com-- 
pany is always brought together for 
pleasure or profit, as has already been 
observed, (^od sense teaches us the 
necessity of conformii\g to the rules of 
the society to which we belong : good- 
breeding prescribes to us to render our- 
selves agreeable to the company of which 
wo form a part. 

1 am hero, at ]trosent, quite alone, which comes 
nearest to tiie liappiuciig one flods in thu sveivU/ot 
those one loves liest. Mrs. MoNTAao. 

Knowledge of men end mauncra, and conversation 
of the Ix'st company of Imth sexes, is necessary. 

Drydsn. 

When expressing the abstract action 
of associating, the term society is even 
more general and indefinite than before ; 
it expresses that which is common to 
mankind ; and company that which is 
peculiar to individuals. The love of so- 
ciety is inherent in our nature; it is 
weakened or destroyed only by the vice 
of our con^tution, or the derangement 
of our system : every one naturally likes 
the company of his own friends and 
connexion^ in preference to that of 
strangers. Society is a permanent and 
habitual act ; company is only a parti- 
cular act suited to the occasion : it be- 
hoves us to shun the society of those 
from whom we can learn no good, al- 
though we may sometimes be obliged to 
be in their company. The society of 
intelligent mei^ is desirable for those 
who are entering life ; the company of 
facetious men is agreeable in travelling. 

Unhappy he, who from the first of joys, 

SotAeiy, cut off, is left alone 

Amid this world of death. Thomson. 

Company, tliongh it may reprieve a man firom his 
malancliory, cannot seouru liira from his conscienco. 

South. 


SOFT> MILD, GENTLE, MEEK. 

SOFT, in Saxon soft, German sarft, 
comes most probably from the Saxon 
sib. Gothic sef, Hebrew sabbath rest. 
MILD, in Saxon milde, milide, German, 
&c., milde, is connected with our melt 
and milk, the LaUn mollis, Greek 
jutikiKoc, finXieato, to soothe with sqft 
worcls, and /ieXt honey, &o. GENTLE, 
V, Gentle, MEEK, like the Latin mitis, 
may in all probability come from the 
Greek puo> to make less, signifying to 
make one’s self small, to ^ humble. 

All these terms denote the absence of 
an unpleasant action, sometimes also a 
positively pleasant action, and sometimes 
a positive readiness to yield to the action 
of other bodies. Soft is taken in these 
different senses, as a sfft pressure or 
tread which is not easily fel^r heard, 
and a soft substance that yields readily 
to the touch or pressure. Mild and 
gentle are mostly taken in the sense of 
not acting with an unpleasant forc^ ; as 
mild cheese, ot mild fruits, ge?itk mo- 
tion. Meek is taken in the passive sense 
of not resisting force to force. The 
three first terms have a physical and 
moral application; the latter only a 
moral application. Soft is applied to 
such objects as act pleasantly in point 
of strength on the ear or the eye ; as a 
soft voice, a soft light ; or pleasantly in 
point of smoothness on the feeling; as 
a soft cushion, a soft skin. Mild and 
gentle are applied to objects that act 
not unpleasantly on the senses ; as mild 
beer, not too strong either for the palate 
or tlie body ; mild air, that is, not un- 
pleasantly cold ; gentle exercise, gentle 
motion, not violent or excessivo in de- 
gree : so a gentle stream, and a gentle 
rain. These terms arc, agreeably to 
this distinction, applied to the same ob- 
jects ; a soft voice, soft musis, as that 
which is positively pleasant; a gentle 
voice is one not loud. 

And over against eating caress 

Lap me in ivft Lydian airs. Milton. 

Close at mine ear one called me forth to walk, 

With gentle voice. M;lton. 

A soft air or climate is positively 

pleasant ; a mild air or climate is simply 
without any undue cold ; a gentle wind 
is opposed to one that is boisterous. 

Soft still*ie8a, and the night, 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Shaksvkark. 

.Such as were permitted foon went fiyrward to the 
mUder climates. (ioLDsMrrM, 

2 z 
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As when the woods by gentie winds are slirr'd. 

Drtdsk. 

So/i is sometimes applied to motion 
in the purely negative sense ; as a soft 
step, i. e. one made without great pres- 
sure of the foot ; a gentle motion is one 
that is made slowly, not quick. It is 
necessary to tread softly when no noise 
is to be made; and to move gently 
when one is ill. 

Pray you tread that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot full Suakspkarr. 

Uo^v ineTitably does immoderate laughter end in 
a sigh, which is only nature’s recovering itself after 
a fcMTce done to it ; but the religious pieusuro of a 
well-disposed mind moves gently and therefore con* 
stuntly. South. 

So likewise when these terms are 
applied to objects that act on the moral 
feelings, they admit of a similar dis- 
tinction. JVordia are either soft, mildy 
ox gentle; words are calculated to 
soften or diminish the angry feeling of 
others. The proverb says, “ a soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath.” A reproof 
is mild, inasmuch as it does not wound 
the feelings ; a censure, or admonition, 
or a reproach) is gentle, inasmuch os it 
is free from asperity. So likewise punish- 
ments are mild that indict little pain ; 
means of coercion are gentle that are 
not violent. Manners are soft, mild, 
and gentle, but sqftness in this case is 
not always commendable. Too much 
softness in the manners of a man is in- 
consistent with manly firmness. Mildness 
and gentleness are more generally com- 
mendable. Mild manners are peculiarly 
becoming in superiors or those who have 
the power of controlling others, provided 
they do not interfere with ^d oMer. 
Gentle manners are becoming in all 
persons who take a part in social life. 
Softness of manner may likewise be 
assumed, but mildness and gentleness 
are always genuine ; the former arising 
from the temper, the latter either from 
the temper or from good breeding, of 
which it is the greatest mark. 

*' It ii not Jt»y the sword, nor by strength of 
arm,** re]plled Valeria, •• that we are to prevaiL 
These belong not to us. Soft moving words must \hs 
our weapons.** Hooke. 

iThough he used Very frankly to deny, yet the 
nanner oMt was so gentle and obliging, and his con- 
descension such toinform the persons whom he could 
not satisfy, that few departed from nim with ill willor 
ill wtahes. ClIriHooh. 

When these terms are employed as 
characteristics of the person or his dis- 
position, they are comparable with meek, 
which is used only in this sense. Sqft, 
as far as it denotes a susceptibility of 


SOLICITATION, 

soft or tender emotions, may and ought 
to exist in both sexes ; but it ought to 
be the peculiar characteristic of the fe- 
male sex : mildness, as a natural gift, 
may disqualify a man for command, 
unless it be tempered by firmness and 
discretion. Gentleness, as a part of the 
character, is not so much to be recom- 
mended as gentleness from habit 

And much he blames the eoftnesa of his mind. 
Obnoxious to Uie cltarins of womankind. Drydsh. 

She had all the co'iroge and liberality of the other 
sex, united to the devotion, order, and economy (per- 
haps not all the softness) of her own. W hitaker. 

He united in a must remarkable degree the seem- 
ingly repugnant characters of the mildest of men, 
and the most vehement of orators. Mackintosh. 

Let no complaisance, no gentleness of temper, nc 
weak desire of pleasing on your part, no wheeil- 
liug, coaxing, nor flattery on other people's, make 
you lecedu one lot from any poiut that luason and 
prudence have bid you pursue. CHESTKKFixi.n 

Meekness denotes the forbearance to 
use force, even in cases of peculiar pro- 
vocation : in those- who are called upon 
to direct or command it may be carried 
to an excess. 

A yielding timid meekness it always abused and 
insulted by the unjust and the unfeeling, but meek- 
ness, when sustained by the forttter in re, ia always 
renpected and commonly successful. Chesterfield. 

Gentle, mild, and meek are likewise 
applied to animals ; the former to de- 
signate that easy tlow of spirits which 
fits tbcm for being guided in their 
movements, and the latter to mark that 
passive temper that submits to every 
kind of treatment, however harsh, with- 
out an indication even of displeasure. 
A horse is gentle, us opposed to one that 
is spirited ; the former is devoid of that 
impetus in himself to move, which ren- 
ders the other ungovernable : the lamb 
is a pattern of meekness, and yields to 
the knife of the butcher^ without a 
struggle or a groan. 

How meek, how ]^aticut, the mild crea^re liea, 

M’hat softness in ito melanchuly face, '* 

What dumb-complaiuiug innocence appears ! 

Thomson. 

They (the Arabian mares) are less vicious, of a 
gentler nature, and not so apt to neigh. Goldsmti h. 


SOLICITATION IMPORTUNITY. 

SOLICITATION is general; IM- 
PORTUNITY is particular: it is im- 
portunate or troublesome solicitation. 
Solicitation is itself indeed that which 
gives trouble to a certain extent, but it 
is not always unreasonable : there may 
be cases in which we may yield to the 
solicitations of friends, to do that which 
we have no objection to be obliged to 
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do , but importunity is that solicitation 
which never ceases to apply for that 
which it is not agreeable to give. We 
may sometimes be urgent in our solid- 
iattons of a friend to accept some prof- 
fered honour ; the solidtation however, 
in this case, {^though it may even be 
troublesome, yet it is sweetened by the 
motive of the action : the importunity 
of beggars is often a politic means of 
extorting money from the passenger. 

AUliouRh the devil cannot compel a man to sin, 
yet he can follow a man with continual solidtaftons. 

South 

The torment of expectation is not easily to lie 
borne, when the heart has no rival engagements to 
withdraw it from the importwities of desire. 

Johnson. 

SOLITARY, SOLK, ONLY, SINGLE. 

All these terms are more or less op- 
posed to several or many. SOLITARY 
and SOLE, both derived from solus 
alone or whole, signify one left by itself; 
the former mostly in application to par- 
ticular sensible objects, the latter in 
regard mostly to moral objects: Si solitary 
shrub expresses not only one shrub, but 
one that has been left to itself : the sole 
cause or reason signifies that reason or 
cause which stands unsupported by any- 
thing else. ONLY, that is, onelyt sig- 
nifying the quality of unity, docs not 
include the idea of desertion or depriva- 
tion, but it comprehends that of want 
or deficiency: he who has only one 
shilling in his pocket means to imply, 
that he wants more or ought to have 
more. SINGLE, which is an abbrevia- 
tion of singular {v. Simple), signifies 
simply one or more detached from 
others, w^out conveying any other col- 
lateral idea: a single sheet of paper 
may be sometimes more convenient than 
a double «ie ; a single shilling may be 
all that is necessary for the present pur- 
pose : there may be single ones, as well 
as a single one; but uie other terms 
exclude the idea of there being anything 
else. A solitary act of generosity is not 
sufficient to characterize a man as ge- 
nerous: with most criminals the sole 
ground of theif defence rests upon their 
not having learnt to know and do better* 
harsh language and severe looks are 
not the only means of correcting the 
faults of others : single instances of ex* 
traordinary talents now and then present 
themselves in the course of an age. 

The cattle in the fleldi aud meadows greeu. 

Those rare and tolitary, these in fl^hs. Milton . 


All things arc but insipid to a man in com|>arisou 
of that one which is the tole minion of his fancy. 

Sooth. 

Thy fear® 

Will save us trial, what the least can do, 

Sb^le against the wiuked. Milton. 

In tho adverbial form, solely, only, 
and singly are employed with a similar 
distinction. The disasters which attend 
an unsuccessful military enterprize is 
seldom to be attributed solely to the in- 
capacity of the general : there are many 
circumstances both in the natural and 
moral world which are to be accounted 
for only by admitting a providence as 
presented to us in Divine revelation: 
there are mqny things which men could 
not effect singly that might be effected 
by them conjointly. 

You knew my father well, aa^ in hijguHu^. 

Left solely heir to all his lands. Shakspeare. 

The practice of virtue is attended not only with 
present quiet and satisfaction, but with comfortable 
nope of a fhture recompense. Nelson. 

They tend to tho perfection of human nature, and 
to make men singly and personally good. 

Tillotson. 


SOLITARY, DESERT, DESOLATE. 

SOLITARY, V. Alone. DESERT 
is the same as deserted, DESOLATE, 
in Latin desolatus, signifies made so- 
litary. 

All these epithets are applied to 
places, but with different modifications 
of the common idea of solitude which 
belongs to them. Solitary simply de- 
notes the absence of all beings of the 
same kind : thus a place is solitary to a 
mah where there is no human being 
but himself ; and it is solitary/ to a brute, 
when there are no brutes with which it 
can hold society. Desert conveys the 
idea of a place made solitary by being 
shunned, from its unfitness as a place 
of residence ; all deserts are places of such 
wildness as seem to frighten away almost 
all inhabitants. Desolate conveys the 
idea of a place made solitary, or bare of 
inhabitants, and all traces of habitation, 
by violent means : desolation is solitude 
coupled with wretchediyess ; every coun- 
try may become which is exposed 

to the inroads of a ravaging army. 

The first lime we behold the hero (Ulysses), we 
find him dlscuusolately sitting on the solitary shore, 
sighing to return to Ithaoa. Wharton. 

A peopled city made a desert place. DarMiL 

Bupmrting and supported, poUsh’d Mends 
Aiiu dear relations mingle into bliss; 

But this the rugged savage never felt. 

E'en desolate in crowds. Thomson, 

2z 2 
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TO SOLVE, RESOLVE. 

SOLVE and RESOLVE both come 
from the ITatin solvo, in Greek Xww, in 
Hebrew sal to loosen. 

Between solve and resolve there is no 
considerable difference either in sense 
or application : the former seems merely 
to speak of unfolding in a general 
manner that which is wrapped up in 
obscurity ; to resolve is rather to unfold 
it by the particular method of carrying 
one back to first principles ; we solve a 
problem, and resolve a difiiiculty. 

He would solve a high dispute 

With coujugal caressei. MitTON. 

Something yet of doubt remains. 

Which only thy solution can resolve. Milton. 

SOME, ANY. 

SOME, in Saxon surrit connected 
with the word sum signifying a collected 
or specified quantity, is altogether re- 
strictive in its sense : ANY, from a one, 
is altogether universal and indefinite. 
Some applies to one particular part in 
distinction from the rest : any to every 
individual part without distinction. Some 
think this, and others that : any person 
might believe if he would ; any one can 
conquer his passions who calls in the 
aid of religion. In consequence of this 
distinction in sense, some can only be 
used in particular affirmative proposi- 
tions ; but any, which is equivalent to 
all, may be either in negative, interro- 
gative, or hypothetical propositions : 
some say so : does any one believe it ? 
He will not give to any. 

Some to the shores do fly. 

Some to the woods, or whither fear advis’d. Daniel. 

He is a path, if an^ be misled. 

He is a robe, if any naked be, 

If anjr chance to hunger, tie is broad. 

If any be a bondsman, he is (i-ee. Fletcher. 

SOON, EARLY, BETIMES. 

All these words are expressive of 
time ; but SOON respects some future 
period in general; EARLY, or ere, 
before, and BETIMES, or by the time, 
before a given time, respect some par- 
ticular period at no great distance. A 
person may come soon or early ; in the 
former case he may not be long in 
coming from the time that the words 
are spoken ; in the latter case he comes 
before the time appointed. He who 
rises soon does nothing extraordinary ; 
bathe who rises early ox betimes ex- 
ceeds the usual hour considerably. Soon 


IS sakl mostly of particular acts, and is 
always dated from the time of the person 
speaking, if not otherwise expressed; 
come soon signifies after the present 
moment : early and betimes, if not other- 
wise expressed, have always respect to 
some specific time appointed; come 
early will signify a visit, *a meeting, and 
the like ; do it betimes will signify before 
the thing to be done is wanted : in this 
manner, both are employed for the 
actions of youth. An early attention to 
religious duties will render them ha- 
bitual and pleasing; we must begin 
betimes to bring the stubborn will into 
subjection. 

But soon, too som / the lover turns bis eyes ; 

Again she fulls — again she dies — she dies. Poi*k. 

Pope, not being sent early to schooi, was taught 
to read by an aunt. Johnson. 

Happy is the man who betimes acquires a relish 
for holy solitude. Horne . 

SORRY, GRiIeVED, HURT. 

SORRY and GRIEVED are epithets 
somewhat differing from their primitives 
sorrow and grief {v. Affliction), inas- 
much as they are applied to ordinary 
subjects. We speak of being sorry for 
anything, however trivial, which con- 
cerns ourselves ; but we are commonly 

f rieved for that which concerns others. 

am sorry that I was not at home when 
a person called upon me ; I am grieved 
that it is not in ray power to serve a 
friend who stands in need. Both these 
terms respect only that which we do 
ourselves : HU RT (r. To displease and 
To injure) respects that which is done 
to us, denoting painful feeling from 
h9tt or wounded feelings ; we are hurt 
at being treated with disresp^,t. 

The ass, approaching next, confess'd 
That in his heart he lov’d a Jest; 

One fault he hath, is sorry for’t, 

His ears are half a foot too short. Swift. 

The mimic ape beenn to chatter. 

How evil tongues his name Ix'spatter: 

He saw, and he wasgnee’d to see't. 

His xeal was sometimes indiscreet. Swift 

No man is hurt, at least few are so, by hearing 
his neighbour esteemed a worthy nmu. Blaju. 


SOUL, MIND. 

These terms, or the equivalents \o 
them, have been employed by all civi- 
lized nations to designate that part ol 
human nature which is distinct from 
matter. The SOUL, however, from the 
German seele, 8ic,, and the Greek ^ao; 
to live, like the anima of the Latin. 



SOUL. 

which comes from the Greek avefiot^ 
wind or breath, is represented ^;o our 
minds by the subtlest or most ethereal 
of sensible objects, namely, breath or 
spirit, and denotes properly the quick* 
euing or vital principle. MIND, on 
the contrary, from the Greek /icvof, 
which signifies* strength, is that sort of 
power which is closely allied to, and in 
a great measure dependent upon, cor- 
poreal organization : the former is, there- 
fore, the immortal, and the latter the 
mortal, part of us ; the former connects 
us with angels, the latter with brutes : 
in the former we distinguish conscious- 
ness and will, which is possessed by no 
other created being that we know of; in 
the latter we distinguish nothing but 
the power of receiving impressions from 
external objects, which we call ideas, 
and which we have in common with the 
brutes. Poets and philosophers speak 
of the soul in the ^sarae strain, as the 
active and living principle. 

Man’s soul in u perpetual inotiun flows. 

And to no outward cause that motion owes. 

Denham. 

In bashful coyness, or in maidou pride, 

The soft return conceal’d, save when it stole 
In side long glances from her <lowncu8t eyes. 

Or from her swelling soul in stilled sighs. Thomson. 

Tile soul uunsista of many faculties, as the under> 
standing, and the will, witli all the scmisps, Imth out- 
ward and inward ; or, to speak more philosophically, 
the soul can exert herself in many (liireieiit ways of 
action. Addison 

The ancients, though unaided by the 
light of divine revelation, yet repre- 
sented the soul as a distinct principle. 
The Psyche of the Greeks, which was 
the name they gave to the human soul, 
was feigned to he one of their incor- 
poreal or celestial beings. The anifgux 
of the Latins was taken precisely in the 
modern li!nse of the soul, by which it 
was distinguished from the animus or 
mind. Thus tho emperor Adrian is 
said on hll dying bed to have addressed 
his soul in words which clearly denote 
what he thought of its independent 
existence : 

Animulu vagula, blandula. 

Quae nunc abibis in loca ? 

Husnes comesque corporis, 

Pallidula, rigida, uudiila, 

Ntfo (ut soles) daUs joca 1 

Tlio mind being considered as an 
attribute to the soul is taken sometimes 
for one faculty, and sometimes for an- 
otlier ; as for the understanding, when 
we say a person is not in his right 
mind, 

I am a very foolish (bod old inan ; 

1 four f am oot in my perfect mind, SuAKsynABs, 
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Sometimes for thp intellectual power ; 

1 thought tho eternal mind 

Had made us masters. Drtden. 

Or for the intellectual capacity ; 

We say that learning's endless, and blame fate 
For not allowing life a longer date { 

Ho did the utmost bounds of knowledge And, 
lie found them nut so large as was his mind, 

CoWDEY. 

Or for the imagination or conception. 

In the judgment of Aristotle and Bacon, the true 
poet forms his imitatiuns of nature after a model of 
ideal perfection, which perlmps hab no existence but 
in his OW'D mind, Beattie. 

Sometimes the word mi?id is em- 
ployed to denote the operations of the 
thinking faculty, the thoughts or opi- 
nions ; 

The ambiguous god, 

In these mysterious words his mtnd exprost } 

Some truths revealed, in term# involved the rest. 

•• Dryden. 

The earth was not of my mind, 
if you suppose us fearing you it shook. 

SHAK<ieEAllE. 

Or the will, choice, determination, in 
the colloquial phrase, to havo a mind to 
do a thing. 

All tho arguments to a good life will be very in* 
signillcaut to a man that hath a mind to be wicked, 
when remission of sins may he hud on such cheap 
terms. Til(.otson. 

Our question is, whether all ho sin which is done 
without direction by Scripture, and nut whether the 
Israelites did at any time amiss by following their 
owu minds without asking counsel of Uotl. Hooker. 

Sometimes it stands for the memory, 
as in tho familiar expressions to call to 
mind, put in mind, &c. 

The king knows their disposition } a small touch 
will put him in mind of them. Baoon. 

These, and more tlian I to mind can bring, 

Menolcns has not yet forgot to sing. Duyoen. 

They will put him in mind of his own waking 
thoughts, eru tlieso dreams had as yet made their 
imtn-essious on his fancy. Attebbvby. 

A wholesome law, time out of mind, 

Hud been couflrm'd by fate’s decree. Swirr. 

Lastly, the mind is considered as the 
seat of all the faculties ; 

Every faculty is a distinct taste in the mind, and 
hatli objects accommodated to its proper relish. 

* Addison. 

And also of the passions or affections. 

E’en from the body’s purity, tffe mind 

Receives a secret sympathetic aid. Thomson. 

This word, being often used for the soul giving 
life, is attributed abusively to madmen, when we say 
that they are of a distracted mind, iastea<l of a 
broken nnderstandlng ; which word mind we use 
also for opinion, as 1 am of this or that mind; and 
sometimes for men’s conditions or virtues, as he is of 
an honest mind, or a man of a just mind; sometimes 
for aifection, as 1 do this for my mind's sake. See. 

Ralx^o, 

The soul being the better pai*t of a 
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man is taken for the. man's self, as 
Horace says, in allusion to his friend 
Virgil, et serves animee dimidium meee • 
hence the'term is figuratively extended 
in its application to denote a human 
being; 

The moral is the case of every «o«/ of us. 

L'Estbanox. 

It is a republic: there are in it a hundred bur- 
geois, and about a thousand 90 ul». Addison. 

Tlie poor ioul sat singing by a sybamote tree. 

• Shakspearb. 

Or the individual in general. 

Jotu voices, all ye living toult. Yediirds 

Tiiat singing up to heaven-gate ascend 

Bear on your wings ondlln your notes his praise. 

Midton. 

Also what is excellent, the essential 
or principal part of a thing, the spirit. 

Thou sun, of ttlis great world both eye and sou/. 

Milton. 

He has the very soul of bounty. Suakspeare. 

Tliere is some roid of goodness in things evil, 

Would men observingly distil it out. Shakspeare. 

SOUND, SANE, HEALTHY. 

SOUND and SANE, in Latin santis, 
comes probably from sanguis the blood, 
because in that lies the seat of health or 
sickness. HEALTHY, v. Healthy, 
Sound is extended in its application 
to all things that are in the state in 
which they ought to be, so as to pre- 
serve their vitality ; thus, animals and 
vegetables are said to be sound when in 
the former there is nothing amiss in 
their breath, and in the latter in their 
root. By a figurative application, w^ood 
and other things may be said to be 
sound when they are entirely free from 
any symptom of decay : sane is appli- 
cable to human beings, in the same 
sense, but with reference to the mind ; 
a sane per^pn is opposed to one that is 
insane. 

He hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his touguo 
is the clapper : for what his heart thinks his todgue 
speaks. Shakspeare. 

How' pregnant sometimes his replies are, 

A happiness that often madnels nits on, 

Whiw soRtfy and reason could not be 
So prosperously delivered of. Suaxspiabi. 

The mind is also said to be sound 
when it is in a perfect state to form 
right opinions. 

But Capya, and the rest ot sounder miud, 

The fatal present to the flames design’d. Drtden. 

Healthy expresses more than either 
sound or sane; we are healthy in every 
part, but we arc sound in that which is 


essential for life ; he who is sound may 
live, but he who is healthy enjoys life. 

But the coarse of succession (to the crown) is the 
healthy habit of the British constitution. Burks . 

SOUND, TONE. 

SOUND, in Latin sohus^ and TONE, 
in Latin tonus, may probably both come 
from the Greek tovoq, from thvos to 
stretch or exert, signifying simply an 
exertion of the voice; and that is 
connected with the Hebrew shojon a 
noise. 

Sound is that which issues from any 
body, so as to become audible ; tone is a 
species of sound which is produced from 
particular bodies : a sound may be acci- 
dental; we may hear the sounds of 
waters or leaves, of animals or men : 
tones are those particular sounds or mo- 
dulations of sound, which are made 
either to express a, particular feeling, or 
to pi-oduce harmony ; a sheep will cry 
for its lost young in a tone of distress ; 
an organ is so formed as to send forth 
the most solemn tones. 

The sounds of the voice, according to the various 
touoiiee which raise them, form themselves into an 
acute or grave, quick or slow, loud or soft, tme^ 

HuaHEs, 

SPACE, ROOM. 

SPACE is in Latin spatium, Greek 
•^adiov, .^ol. awadiov a race ground. 
ROOM is in Saxon. &c., rum, Hebrew 
ramah a wide place. 

These are both abstract terms, ex- 
pressive of that portion of the universe 
which is supposed not to be occupied by 
solid body : space is a general term, 
which includes within itself t^at which 
infinitely surpasses our comprehension ; 
room is a limited term, which compre- 
hends those portions of jpocacvhich are 
artificially formed : space is either ex- 
tended or bounded ; room is always a 
bounded space: the space between two 
objects is either natural, incidental, or 
designedly formed; the room is that 
which is the fruit of design, to suit the 
convenience of persons : there is a suffi- 
cient space between thel^pavenly bodies 
to admit of their moving without con- 
fusion ; the value of a house essentially 
depends upon the quantity of room 
which it affords : in a row of trees there 
must always be vacant spaces between 
each tree; in a coach there will be 
only room for a given number of 
persons. 
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The man ofVealth and pride 
Take! up a tpMe that many poor supplied. 

OoiibsuiTH. 

For the whole world, without a native home. 

Is nothing but a prison of a larger room, CowLsy. 

Space is only taken in the natural 
sense; room is also enqiployed in the 
moral application : in every person there 
is ample room* for amendment or im> 
provement. 

lie was inoapable of laying traps for discourse, or 
putting other people’s couversation aside to make 
room for his owo. Cumbebland. 

TO SPEAK, SAY, TELL. 

SPEAK, in Saxon specarit is pro* 
bably changed from the German spre- 
cheUy and connected with brechen to 
break, the Latin yjrocor to pray, and the 
Hebrew hareh to bless. SAY, in Saxon 
seegan, German sagen, Latin seco or 
sequor, changed into dico, and Hebrew 
shock to speak or say, TELL, in Saxon 
taellan. Low German* &c., is pro- 

bably an onomatopoeia in language. 

To sjieak may simply consist in utter- 
ing an articulate sound ; but to say is to 
communicate some idea by moans of 
words : a child begins to speak the mo- 
ment it opens its lips to utter any ac- 
knowledged sound ; but it will be some 
time before it can say anything : a per- 
son is said to speak high or low, dis- 
tinctly or indistinctly ; but he says that 
which is true or false, right or wrong : 
a dumb man cannot speak ; a fool can- 
not say anything that is worth hearing : 
we speedt languages, we speak sense or 
nonsense, we speak intelligibly or un- 
intelligibly ; but we say what we think 
at the time. 

He that questioneth much shall learn much, and 
content muo#for he shall give occasion to those 
whom he askelh to please themselves in tpeaking. 

Baoon. 

He posses^ to admiration that rare faculty of 
always faytnjenough, and not too much, on any 
subject. Cumbebland. 

In an extended senses speodt may refer 
^ much to sense as to sound ; but then 
it applies only to general cases, and say 
to particular and passing circumstances 
of life : it is a great abuse of the gift of 
speech not to speak the truth ; it is veiy 
culpable in a rorson to say that he will 
do a thing and not to do it 

lu what I now shall uy of him, 1 have ipoken the 
truth oonsclentiously. Cumbbblano. 

• To say and tell are both the ordinary 
actions of men in their daily intercourse ; 
but say is very partial, it may compre- 


hend single unconnected sentences, or 
even single words: we may say yes or 
no ; but we tell that which is connected, 
and which forms more or less of a nar- 
rative. To sa^ is to communicate that 
which passes in our own minds, to ex- 
press our ideas and feelings as they 
rise ; to tell is to communicate events or 
circumstances respecting ourselves or 
others : it is not good to let children say 
foolish things for the sake of talking ; it 
is still worse for them to be encouraged 
in telling everything they hear : when 
every one is allowed to say what he likes 
and what he thinks, there will com- 
monly be more speakers than hearers ; 
those who accustom themselves to tell 
long stories impose a tax upon others, 
which is not repaid by the pleasure of 
their company. # 

*• 

Sau, Yorke (fur sure, if any, thou canst toU), 

W Eat virtue is, who practise it so well ? J imrNt. 

TO SPEAK, TALK, CONVERSE, DIS- 
COURSE. 

Tub idea of communicating with, or 
communicating to, another, by means of 
signs, is common in the signification of 
all these terms: to SPEAK (v. To 
speak) is an indefinite term, specifying 
no circumstance of the action ; we may 
speak only one word or many; but 
TALK, which is but a variation of tell 
(t;. To speak), is a mode of speaking, 
namely, for a continuance: we may 
speak from various motives ; we talk for 
pleasure; we CONVERSE (v. Conver- 
sation) for improvement, or intellectual 
gra^fication: we speak with or to a 
person ; we talk commonly to others ; we 
converse with others. Speaking a lan- 
guage is quite distinct from writing it : 
those who think least talk most : corner- 
satim is the rational employment of 
social beings, who seek by* an inter- 
change of sentiments to purify the 
affections, and improve the under- 
standing. 

Falaehood is a tpeoMug against ouDthoughts. 

South. 

TaXkert are cotnmoinly vain, and credulous withal i 
for he that talkeih what he kooweth, will also talk 
what he knoweth not Baoon. 

Words learned by rote a parrot may rehearse. 

But talking Is not always to convene. Cowpeb. 

Gk>. therefore, half this day, as fdend with friend, 
Convern with Adam. Milton. 

Cmoersation is the act oftnany toge- 
ther; DISCOURSE, in Latin dis- 
cursus, expressing properl]^ an examin- 
ing or deliberating uj)on, like talk, may 
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be the act of one addressing himself to 
others ; parents and teachers discourse 
with young people on moral duties. 

Let thy discourse be such, thnt thou mayst aive 
Prolit to others, or from them receive. Dinham. 

SPECIAL, SPECIFIC, PARTICULAR. 

SPECIAL, in Latin specialise signi- 
fies belonging to the species; PAR- 
TICULAR, belonging to a particle or 
small part; SPECIFIC, in Latin jpe- 
cijicus, from species a species, and/acio 
to make, signifies making a species. 
The special is that which comes under 
the general; the particular is that 
which comes under the special: hence 
we speak of a special rule ; but a par- 
ticular case. Particular and specific 
are both applied to the properties of 
individuals; but particular is said of 
the contingent circumstances of things, 
specific of their inherent properties . 
every plant has something particular 
in itself different from others, it is 
either longer or shorter, weaker or 
stronger; but its specific property is 
that which it has in common with its 
species: particular is, therefore, the 
term adapted to loose discourse ; specific 
is a scientific term which describes 
things minutely. 

God claims it as a special part of his prerogative 
to have the entire disposal of riclies. South. 

Kvory state has a particular principle of happL 
ness, and this principle may in each be carried to a 
miscliievous excess. Goldsmith. 

Tlio imputation of being a fool is a 4hitig which 
mankind, of all others, it the most impatieut of, it 
being a blot upon the prime and specljic perfection 
of human nature. IfoUTH. 

The same may be said of particu- 
larize and specify: we particularize 
for the sake of information ; we specify 
for the sake of instruction : in describ- 
ing a m%n's person and dress we par- 
ticularize if we mention everything 
singly which can be said upon it; in 
delineating a plan it is necessary to 
specify time, place, distance, materials, 
and everything else which may be con- 
nected with the carrying it into exe- 
cution. . 

St. I’eter doth not specify what these waters were. 

Burnst. 

The numbers 1 partioularize are about thirty-six 
millions, >. Burks. 

TO SPEND, EXHAUST, DRAIN. 

SPEND, contracted from expend^ in 
Latin expendo to pay away, signifies to 


give from one’s self. EXHAUST, from 
the Latin exhaurio to draw out, signifies 
to draw out all that there is. DRAIN, 
a variation of draw, signifies to draw 
dry. 

The idea of taking from the substance 
of anything is common to these terms ; 
but to spend is to deprive it in a less 
degree than to exhausU and that in a 
less degree than to drain: every one 
who exerts himself, in that degree 
spends his strength; if the exertions 
are violent he exhausts himself; a 
country which is drained of men is sup- 
posed to have no more left. To sperid 
may bo applied to that which is either 
external or inherent in a body; ex- 
haust to that which is inherent ; drain 
to that which is external of the body 
in which it is contained : wc may speak 
of spending our wealth, our resources, 
our time, and the like ; but of exhaust- 
ing our strength, our vigor, our voice, 
and the like ; of drainings in the proper 
application, a vessel of its liquid, or, 
in the improper application, draining 
a treasury of its contents : hence arises 
this farther distinction, that to spend 
and to exhaust may tend, more or less, 
to the injury of a body; but to drain 
may be to its advantage. Inasmuch as 
what is spent or exhausted may be 
more or less essential to the soundness 
of a body, it cannot be parted with with- 
out diminishing its value, or even de- 
stroying its existence ; as when a for- 
tune is spent it is gone, or when a 
person’s strength is exhausted he is 
no longer able to move: on the other 
hand, to drains though a more com- 
plete evacuation, is not always inju- 
rious. but sometimes even useful to a 
body ; as when the land is gained of a 
superabundance of water. 

Your tears for such a death in vain you spend. 
Which straight in immortality shallcud. Dinham. 

Many of our provisions fbr ease or happiness are 
exhausted by the present day. Johnson. 

Teaching is not a flow of words nor the draining 
of an hourglass. South. 

TO SPEND OR EXPEND, WASTE, 
DISSIPATE, SQUANDER. 

SPEND and EXPEND are vari- 
ations from the Latin expendo; but 
spend implies simply to turn to some 
purpose, or make use of; to expend 
carries with it likewise the idea of ex- 
hausting; and WASTE, moreover, com- 
prehends the idea of exhausting to no 
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SPIRITUOUS. 

good purpose : we spend money when 
we purchase anything with it ; \^e ex- 
pend it when we lay it out in large 
quantities, so as essentially to diminish 
its quantity : individuals spend what 
they have; government expends vast 
sums in conducting the affairs of a 
nation; all persons tvaste their pro- 
perty who have not sufficient discretion 
to use it well : we spend our time, or our 
lives, in any employment ; we expend 
our strength and faculties upon some 
arduous undertaking; we waste our 
time and talents in trifles. 

Then, having spent the last remains of light, 

They give their bodies due repose at night. 

Drtden. 

The king of Kngland wasted the French king’s 
country, and thereby caused him to exj^d such 
sums of money as exceeded the debt. Hayward. 

Whut numbers, guiltless of their own disease, 

Are snatch'd by sudden death, or waste by slow de- 
grees! Jenyns. 

DISSIPATE, in •Latin dissipatus^ 
from dissipo^ that is, dis and cipOf in 
Greek to scatter, signifies to scatter 
different ways, that is, to waste by throw- 
ing away in all directions: SQUAN- 
DER, which is a variation of wander ^ 
signifies to make to run wide apart. 
Both these terms, therefore, denote 
modes of wasting; but the former 
seems peculiarly applicable to that 
which is wasted in detail upon different 
objects, and by a distraction of the 
mind ; the latter respects rather the act 
of wasting in the gross, in large quan- 
tities, by planless profusion : young men 
are apt to dissipate their property in 
pleasures ; the open, generous, and 
thoughtless are apt to squander their 
property. 

He pitied miff, and much he pitied those 
'Whom falsely smiling fate has curs’d with means 
To dissipate their days in quest of joy. Aumstrono. 

To how' mAy temptations are all, but especially 
the young and gay, exposed, to squander whole 
time amidst the circles of levity. Blair. 

SPIRITUOUS, SPIRITED, SPIRITUAL, 
GHOSTLY. 

SPIRITUOUS signifies having 
spirit as a physical property, after the 
manner of spirituous liquors: SPI- 
RITED is applicable to the animal 
spirits of either men or brutes ; a per- 
son or a horse may be spirited. 

The spirituous and benign matter most apt for 
generation. Smith. 

Dryden’s translation of Virgil is noble and spirited. 

Jouvtiuti, 


What is SPIRITUAL is after the 
{banner of a spirit, and what is GHOST- 
LY is like a ghost : although originally 
the same in meaning, the further being 
derived from the Latin spiritus and the 
latter from the Carman geist, and both 
signifying what is not corporeal, yet 
they have acquired a difference of ap- 
plication. Spiritual objects are mostly 
distinguished from those of sense. 

Virginity in better than the married life ; not th.\t 
it is mure noly, but that it is a freedom from care ^ 
an opportunity to spend more time in spiritual em- 
ployments. Jerkmy Tayluii. 

Hence it is that the spiritual is op- 
posed to the temporal. ' 

She loves them as her spiritual children, and they 
reverence her os their spiritual mother, with an 
affection fur above that of the fondest fiiend. Law. 

Thou art rovereud 

Touching thy spirUual functiont not thv life. 

* SifAKSPEARR. 

Ghostly is more immediately opposed 
to the carnal or the secular, and is a 
term, therefore, of more solemn import. 

The grace of the Spirit is much more precious 
than worldly bonefits. and our evils of greater 

importance than the Iwirm which the body fetduth. 

iioUKEB. 

To deny mo the ghostly comfort of my chaplains 
seems a greater burbarily than is ever used by 
Chiistians. Kino Cuarlks. 

SPREAD, SCATTER, DISPERSE. 

SPREAD {y. To spread), applies 
equally to divisible or indivisible bodies ; 
we spread our money on the table, or 
we may ypread a cloth on the table* 
but SCATTER, like shatter, is a fre- 
quentative of shake {v. To shake), and 
is a4)plicablo to divisible bodies only; 
we scatter corn on the ground. To 
spread may be an act of design or other- 
wise, but mostly the former ; as when 
we spread books or papeiii before us: 
scatter is mostly un act without design ; 
a child scatters the papers on the floor. 
When taken, however, as an act of de- 
sign, it is done without order; but 
spread is an act done in order : thus 
hay is spread out to dry, Jjut corn is 
scattered over the land. 

All in a row 

Advancing broad, or wheeling Pound the tteld. 

They spread their breathing harvest to tlie Ain. 

Thomson. 

Each leader now his scatter'd force conjoins. Pope. 

Things may spread in one direction, 
or at least without separation ; but they 
DISPERSE (a. To dispel) in many 
directions, so as to destroy the continuity 
of bodies : a leaf spreads as it opens in 
all its parts, and a tree also spreads as 
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its branches increase; but a multitude 
disperses^ an army disperses. Between 
scatter and disperse there is no other 
difference than that one is immethodical 
and often involuntary, the other syste- 
matic and intentional : flowers are scat- 
tered along a path which accidentally 
fall from the hand ; a mob is dispersed 
by an act of authority : sheep are scat- 
tered along the hills; religious tracts 
are dispersed among the poor : the dis- 
ciples were scattered as sheep without 
a shepherd, after the delivery of our 
Saviour into the hands of the Jews; 
they dispersed themselves, after his as- 
cension, over every part of the world. 

The stately trees fast spread their branches. 

Milton. 

Shall funeral eloquence her colours spread, 

And scatter rosus 014 the wealthy dead ? Yuvno. 

Slraij'ht to t'hb tents the troops dispersing bend. 

Tors. 

TO SPREAD, EXPAND, DIFFUSE. 

SPREAD, in Saxon spredan, low 
German spredam.^ high German spreiten^ 
is an intensive of broad, signifying 
to stretch wide. EXPAND, in Latin 
expandOf compounded of ex and pando 
to open, and the Greek ^aivut to show 
or make appear, signifies to open out 
wide. DIFFUSE, u. 

To spread is the general, the other 
two are particular terras. To spread 
may bo said of anything which occupies 
more space than it has done, whether 
by a direct separation of its pans, or by 
an accession to the substanco ; but to 
expand is to spread by means of ex- 
tending or unfolding the parts : a^ist 
spreads over the earth; a flower ex- 
pands its leaves : a tree spreads by the 
growth of its branches ; the opening bud 
expands when it feels the genial 
warmth of the sun. Diffusion is that 
process of spreading, which consists 
literally in pouring out in different 
ways. 

See where the^wiading vale iU lavish'd stores 
Irriguous sprtMds, Thomson. 

As ftom the face of heaven the shatter'd clouds 
Tumultuous rove, tb* interminable sky 
Sublimer swells, and o’er the world ewpasdi 
A purer asure. Thomson. 

His head above the floods he gently reared, 

Audi as he ruse, his gulden horns appear’d; 

That uu the forehead shone divinely bright. 

And o'er the banks difused a yellow ti^t. 

Addison. 

Spread and expand are used likewise 
in a moral application; diffuse is seldom 
used in any other appBcatiop * spread 


is here, as before, equally indefinite as 
to the mode of the action ; everything 
spreads, and it spread in any way; 
but expansion is that gradual process 
by which an object opens or unfolds 
itself after tho manner of a flower. 

spread, and spread ; the 

mind expands, and prospects expand; 
knowledge diffuses itself, or cheerfulness 
is diffused throughout a company. 

About this time the heresy of Wickliffe, or Lol- 
lardisni, as it was called, begau to spread, 

GoLDSMI'iH. 

Man in society is like a flower 
Blown in its native bud; 'tis then alone 
Ilis facullics, expanded in full bloom. 

Shine forth. Cowfkb 

A chief renown'd in war. 
Whoso race shall Itear aloft the Latin name. 

And through the conquered world diffwe our fame. 

Dbyden. 

TO SPREAD, CIRCULATE, PROPA- 
GATE, DISSEMINATE. 

To SPREAD (v. To spread, expand) 
is said of any object material or spiritual ; 
the rest are mostly employed in the 
moral application. To spread is to ex- 
tend to an indefinite width ; to CIRCU- 
LATE is to spread within a circle: 
thus news spreads through a country ,* 
but a story circulates in a village, or 
from house to house, or a report is cir- 
culated in a neighbourhood. 

Love would betwixt tho rich and needy stand. 

And spread heaven’s bounty with an equal hSnd. 

Wallsb. 

Our God, when heaven and earth he did create. 
Form'd man. who should of both piirticipate: 

If our lives* motions theirs must imitate. 

Our knowledge, like our blood, must circulate. 

Dxnham. 

Spread and circulate are the acts of 

P ersons or things ; PROPAGATE and 
)1S SEMIN ATE are the Bits of per- 
sons only. The thing spreads and cir- 
culates, or it is spread and circu- 
culated by some one ; it is filways pro- 
pagated and dissem/hwted by some one. 
Propagate, from toe Latin propago a 
bre^ and disseminate, from semen a 
seed, are here fiio^ratively employed as 
modes of spreading, according to the 
natural operations of increasing the 
quantity of anything which is implied 
in the two first terms.^ What is pro- 
pagated is supposed to generate new 
su^ects ; as when doctrines, either good 
or bad, are propagated among the 
people so as to make them converts : 
what is disseminated is supposed to be 
sown in different parts ; thus principles 
ure disseminated among youth. 
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He HRm extend his propagated sway 
Beyond the solar year, without the starry way. 

DarotK. 

Nature seems to have taken care to disseminate 
her blessings among the different regions of the 
world. ADDisoif. 

SPRING, FOUNTAIN, SOURCE. 

S PRIN G denotes that which springs ; 
the word, therefore, carries us back to 
the point from which the water issues. 
FOUNTAIN, in iMinfons from /undo 
to pour out, signifies that from which 
any thing is poured, and comprehends 
in it a collection or certain quantity of 
water both natural and artificial: and 
SOURCE, in the Latin of the middle 
ages surgiciat is obviously from surgo 
to rise, and carries us back to the place 
whence the water takes its rise. Springs 
are to bo found by digging a sufficient 
depth in all parts of the earth : in moun- 
tainous countries, and also in the East, 
we read oi fountains which form them- 
selves, and supply the surrounding parts 
with refreshing streams : the sources of 
rivers are mostly to be traced to some 
mountain. 

It liufl 80 many springs breaking out of the sides of 
the hills, and such vast quantities of wood to make 
pities, that it Is no wonder they arc so well stocked 
yflf it\\ fountains. AnoisoN. 

Fast by a brook ox fountain!' s murmuring stream. 

BiaiTix. 

1 forgot to mention that we passed the source of 
the famous cold river II Fiume Freddo: it rises at 
once out of the earth a largo stream. Bbydokb. 

These terms are all used in a figurative 
sense : spring is taken for that which is 
always flowing ; fountain for that which 
contains an abundant supply for a 
stream; and source for the channel 
through which from the commencement 
any event cpnes to pass. 

The heart of the citizen is a perennial spring of 
energy to the state. Bvkks. 

Eternal Kingl author of all being, 

Fountain of light, thyself Invisible. Mxr.TOW. 

Tltese are thy blessinss, industry 1 rough power I 
Yet the kind source of every gentle art. Tuomsoit. 

TO SPRING, START, STARTLE, 
SHRINK. 

The idea of a sudden motion is ex- 
pressed by all these terms, but the cir- 
cumstances and mode differ in aU; 
SPRING (v. To sprif^) is indefinite 
in these respects, and is therefore the 
most general term. To spring and 
START, which is in all probability an in- 
tensitive of stir^ may be either voluntary 
or involuntary movements, but the for- 


mer is mostly voluntary, and the latter 
involuntary; a person springs out of 
bed, or one animal springs upon an- 
other ; a person or animal starts from a 
certain point to begin running, or starts 
with fright from one side to the other. 
To STARTLE, which is a frequentative 
of start, is always an involuntary ac- 
tion ; a horse starts by suddenly flying 
from the point on which he stands ; but 
if he startles he seems to fly back on 
himself and stops his course ; to spring 
and start, therefore, always carry a 
person further from a given point ; but 
startle and SHRINK, which is pro- 
bably an intensitive of sink, signifying 
to sink into itself, are movements within 
one's self ; startling is a sudden con- 
vulsion of the frame which makes a 
person to stand in hesitation whether to 
proceed or not ; shrinking is*a contrac- 
tion of the frame within itself; any 
sudden and unexpected sound makes a 
person startle; the approach of airy 
frightful object makes him : 

spring and start are mostly employed 
only in the proper sense of corporeal 
movements : startle and shrink are em- 
ployed in regard to the movements of 
the mind as well as the body. 

Death wounds to cure ; we fall, we rise, we reign, 
Spring from our fetters, and fasten in the skies. 

Yovvo. 

A sliape within the wat'ry gleam appear’d. 

Bending to look on me: 1 started back. 

It started back. Miltow 

Tis listening fear and dumb amazement, 

Wlien to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears far south, eruptive through tlie cloud. 

Thomiok. 

Thers is a horror in the scene of a ravaged coun- 
try which makes nature shrink back at the reflection. 

HxBaiMO. 


TO SPRINKLE, BEDEW. 

To SPRINKLE is a frequentative 
of spring, and denotes either dn act of 
nature or design: to BEDEW is to 
cover with dew, which is an operation 
of nature. By sprinkling, a liquid fails 
in sensible drops upon the earth; by 
bedewing, it covers by imperceptible 
drops : rain besprinkles tl^e earth ; dew 
bedews it. 

The prince with living water sprinkled o'er 

Hit limbs and body. O&vnxw. . 

The silver streams, which from this siiring increase, 
Bedew all Christian hearts with drops ofjMuce. 

Bxavmont 

So likewise, figuratively, things are 
sprinkled with flour; the cheeks are be 
dewed with tears. 
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Wmaa he wore 

or many a coloured plume, sprinkled wilh gold. 

MILTOMi 

And alUho while salt teaxa bedewed the hearers’ 
L-lu'ulvs. Spenskr. 

TO SPKOUT, BUD. 

SPROUT, in Saxon sprytan, low 
German sprouyien^ is doubtless con- 
nected wilh the German spritzeri to 
spurt, spreiten to spread, and the like. 
To HUD is to put forth buds ; the noun 
bud is a variation from button, which it 
resembles in form. To sprout is to come 
forth from the stem; to bud^ to put 
forth in buds. 

'Jlie sproutina leaves that saw you here. 

And call’d their fellows to the sight. Cowmy. 

Noble objects arc to the miu<l what sunbeams arc 
to a or jlowcr ;* they open or unfold us it were 
the leaves of it, put it upon exerting and spreading 
every way, and cull forth all those powers that lio 
hid and locked np in it. ATTKUBVKy. 

SPURIOUS, SUPPOSITITIOUS, COUN- 
TEKFEIT. 

SPURIOUS, in Latin spurius, or 
Greek <r7r«pa5>jv, that is, one conceived 
by a woman, because the ancients called 
the female spuriurn ; hence, one who is 
of uncertain origin on the father’s side is 
termed spurious. SUPPOSITITIOUS, 
from su})pose, signifies to be supposed 
or conjectured, in distinction from being 
positively known. COUNTERFEIT, 
V. To imitate. 

All these terms are modes of the 
false; the two former indirectly, the 
latter directly : whatever is uncertain 
that might be certain, and whatever is 
conjectural that might be conclusive, 
are by implication false ; that which is 
made in imitation of another thing, so 
as to pass for it as the true one, is po- 
sitively false. Hence, the distinction 
between these terms, and the ground of 
their applications. An illegitimate off- 
spring is said to be spurious in the literal 
sense of the word, the father in this 
case beiifg always uncertain ; and any 
offspring which is termed spurious falls 
necessarily upder the imputation of not 
being the offspring of the person whose 
name they bear. In the same manner 
an edition of a work is termed spurious 
winch comes out under a false name, or a 
name different from that in the title- 
page : supposititious expresses more or 
loss of falsehood , according to the nature 
of the thing. A supposititious parent 
implies little less than a directly false 


parent ; but in speaking of the origin of 
an/ person in remote periods of anti- 
quity, it may be merely supposititious or 
conjectural from the want of information. 
Counterfeit respects rather works of art 
which are exposed to imitation: coin is 
counterfeit which bears a false stamp, 
and every invention which comes out 
under the sanction of the inventor’s 
name is likewise a counterfeit if not 
made by himself or by his consent. 

Bt'ing to take leave uf England, 1 thought it very 
handuome to take luy leavo nlnuof you, und niy dear- 
ly honoured mulher, Oxford ; otherwise botli of you 
may have just grounds to cry me up, you for a tor- 
getful friend, she for an ungrateful son, if not some 
spurious issue. Huwem.. 

The fabulous tales of early Bntish history, sup- 
posititims treaties and charters, are the proofs on 
which Edward founded his title to the sovereignty of 
Scotland. Robeutson. 

Words may be counterfeit. 

False coin'd, and current only from the tongue, 
Without the mind, SourHEkw. 

TO spC/rt, spout. 

To SPURT and SPOUT arc, like 
the German spritzen^ variations of 
spreiten to spread (v. To sjjread)^ and 
springen to spring (v. To arise) ; they 
both express the idea of sending forili 
liquid in small quantities from a cavity ; 
the former, however, does not always 
include the idea of the cavity, but simply 
that of springing up ; the latter is how- 
ever confined to the circumstance of 
issuing forth from some place; dirt 
may he spurted in the face by means ol‘ 
kicking it up ; or blood may be spurted 
out of a vein when it is opened, water 
out of the mouth, and the like ; but a 
liquid spouts out from a pipe. To spurt 
is a sudden action arising from a mo- 
mentary impetus given to a liquid either 
intentionally or incidental ; the beer 
will spurt from a barrel when the vent- 
peg is removed : to spout is a continued 
action produced by a perpetual impetus 
which the liquid receives equally from 
design or accident; the water spouts 
out from a pipe which is denominated a 
spout, or it will spout out from any 
cavity in the earth, or in a rock which 
may resemble a spout; a person may 
likewise spout water in a stream from 
his mouth. * 

Far front Ibo parent stream it boils again 
Fresh into day, and all the glitteriug hills 
Is bright with spouting rills. Thomson. 

If from the puncture of a lancet, the manner of 
the spurting out uf the blood will show it. Wiseman. 

Hence the figurative application of 
these terms ; any sudden conceit which 
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compels a person to an eccentric action 
is a spurt, particularly if it springs from 
ill-humour or caprice ; a female will 
sometimes take a spurt and treat her 
intimate friends very coldly, either from 
a fancied offence or a fancied superiority ; 
to spoutt on the other hand, is to send 
forth a stream of words in imitation of 
the stream of lic^uid, and is applied to 
those who affect to turn speakers, or 
who recite in an affected manner. 

His skill in coachmanship or driving chaUo, 

In bilking tavern bills, and spouting plays. Cowpeb. 

STAFF, STAY, PROP, SUPPORT. 

From STAFF in the literal sense 
(v. Staff ) comes staff in the figurative 
application : any thing may be denomi- 
nated a which holds up after the 
manner of a sUff particularly as it re- 
spects persons ; bread is said to be the 
staff of life ; one person may serve as a 
staff to another. 

It would much please him. 

That of his fortunes you would make a staff 
To lean upon. Suakspeahk. 

The staff serves in a state of motion : 
the STAY and PROP are employed for 
objects in a state of rest: the stay 
makes a thing statj for the time being, 
it keeps it in its place; it is equally 
applied to persons and things ; we may 
bo a stay to a person who is falling by 
letting his body rest against us ; in the 
same manner buttresses against a wall, 
and shores against a building, serve the 
purpose of stays while they arc repair- 
ing. For the same reason that part of 
a female's dress which serves as a stay 
to the body is denominated stays : the 
prop keep^a thing up for a perma- 
nency : every pillar on which a building 
rests is a mop; whatever therefore 
requires to^ae raised from the ground 
and kept in that state may be set upon 
props, SUPPORT (V. To hold, keep) is 
a general term, and in its most general 
sense comprehends all the others as spe- 
cies: whatever suppori8,\h^i is, bears the 
weight of an object, is a support, whether 
in a state of motion like a staff, or in a 
state of rest like^ stay or prop. 

Their trees servo as si> many stays fur their vines, 
which hang like garlands from tree to tree. 

Addison. 

Whate'er thy many fingers can entwine, 

Proves thy support, and all its strength is thine; 

Tho' nature gave not legs, it gave thcc liand«. 

By which tby prop, thy prouder cedar stands. 

Denham. 


Staff, stay, and prop are applied 
figuratively in the sense of a suj^urt, 
with a similar distinction between them. 

Iloue is a lover’s staff} walk hence with^hut. 

And manage it against desjKuring tliougiit. 

SHaKM'SARE. 

If hope precarious, and of things wlieu gain'd 
Of little moment and as little stay, 

Can bweeteu toils, uud dangers into joys. 

What then that hope which nothing can defeat? 

You NO, 

Support is applied in the proper sense 
to moral as well as sensible objt.'cts ; 
hope is tbe support of the mind under 
the most trying circuni stances ; religion, 
as the foundation of all our hopes, is the 
best and surest suftport under aflliction. 

I i^uld not but reflect upon tlie greatness of his 
grief for the loss of one who has ever boon o support 
to him under all other nfllictions. Addjson. 

STAFF, STICK, CfiUTfjf. 
STAFF, in low German staff, &c„ in 
Latin stipes, in Greek Tvinj, comes from 
siipo to fix. STICK signifies tir't 
which can bo stuck iu the gronnrl. 
CRUTCH, as changed from cross, is u 
staffer stick which has a cross bar at 
the top. 

Tiic ruling idea in a staff is that of 
firmness and fixedness ; it is employed 
for leaning upon : the ruling idea in tho 
stick is that of sharpness with which it 
can penetrate ; it is used for walking 
and ordinary purposes : the ruling idea 
in the crutch is its form, which servos 
the specific purpose of support in case 
of lameness ; a staff can never be small, 
but a stick may be largo ; a crutch is 
in size more of a staff than a common 
stick. 9 

" You arc going, my boy,” cried I, ‘*to London on 
foot, in the insuiiuT llooktr, jour great aucfKtor, 
travelled tlu-re be Ion* you : take from me tlie same 
boroe that was given him by the good bisitop Jewel, 
ihia staff.'' Goldsmith. 

lie thrust a slick into the devices of the rock. 

9 Urydone. 

Propp’d on his crutch, he diags with many a groan 
The load of life, }ct dreads to lay it down. Drowne. 

TO STAGGFR, REEL, tOJTER. 
STAGGER is in all probability a 
frequentative from the German steigen, 
and the Greek *^oLxeiv id go, signifying 
to go backward and ibrward. To REEL 
signifies to go like a reel in a winding 
manner. TOTTER is most probably 
connected with the German zittern to 
tremhio, because to totter is a tremulous 
action. 

All these terms designate an involun 
tary and an unsteady motion; they 
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vary both in the cause and the mode of 
the action ; staggering and reeling are 
occasioi.ed either by drunkenness or 
sickness"; tottering is purely the effect 
of weakness, particularly the weakness 
of old age: a drunken man always 
staggers as ho walks ; one who is giddy 
re^s from one part to another : to stag-- 
ger is a much less degree of unsteadiness 
than to reel; for ho who staggers is 
only thrown a little out of the straight 
path, but he who reels altogether loses 
his equilibrium; reeling is commonly 
succeeded by falling. To stagger and 
reel are said as to the carriage of the 
whole body; but totter has particular 
reference to the limbs ; the knees and 
the legs lottery and consequently the 
footsteps become tottering. In an ex- 
tended appliedtion, the mountains may 
be said to stagger and to reel in an 
earthquake : the houses may totter from 
their very bases. In a figurative appli- 
cation, the faith or the resolution of a 
person staggers when its hold on the 
mind is shaken, and begins to give way ; 
a nation or a government will totter when 
it is torn by intestine convulsions* 

Natheless it bore his foe not from his sell, 

But made him stagger as he were not well. Spsnsxb. 

The clouds, commixt 

With stars, swift gliding sweep along the sl^: 

All nature reels. Thomson. 

Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 

Dbtokn. 

TO STAIN, SOIL, SULLY, TARNISH. 

STAIN, V, Blemish. SOIL and 
SULLY, from the French souilleTy sig- 
nifying to smear with dirt. TARNISH, 
in French ternir, probably from tho 
Latin tero to bruise. 

All these terms imply the act of di- 
minishing the brightness of an object ; 
but the term stain denotes something 
grosser than the other terms, and is 
applied to inferior objects : things which 
are not remarkable for purity or bright- 
ness may be stained, as hands when 
stained with blood,' or a wall stained 
with chalk ; nothing is sullied or tar- 
nished but what has some intrinsic 
value ; a fine picture or piece of writing 
may be easily soiled by a touch of the 
finger; the finest glass is the soonest 
tarnished : hence, in the moral applica- 
tion, a man's life may be stained by the 
commission of some gross immorality : 
his honour may be sullied, or his glory 
tannished. 


Thou, rather thon thy Justice should be staksed. 
Didst stain the cross. Yoono. 

I cannot endure to be mistaken, or suffer my purer 
affections to bo soiled with the odious attributes of 
covetousness and ambitious I'alseboud. 

Loan WxNTwoBTH. 

Oaths would debase the dignity of virtue. 

Else 1 could swear by him, the power who clothed 
The sun with light, and gave yon starry host 
Their chaste unsullied lustre." Francis. 

1 am not now what I once was ; for, since I parted 
from thee, fate has tarnished my glories. Thafp. 

TO STAND, STOP, REST, STAGNATE. 

To STAND, in German stehen, &c., 
Latin sto, Greek to stand, Hebrew 
sut to settle. STOP, in Saxon stoppan, 
&c., conveys the ideas of pressing, thick- 
ening, like the Latin stipa, and the 
Greek rnptiv ; whence it has been made 
in English to express immovability. 
KESTyV.Ease. STAGNATE, in Latin 
stagnatus, participle of stagno, comes 
from stagnum a pool, and that either 
from sto to stand, because waters stand 
perpetually in a pool, or from the Greek 
^tyvoQ an inclosure, because a pool is 
an inclosure for waters. 

The absence of motion is expressed 
by all these terms; stand is the most 
general of all the terms: to stand is 
simply not to move ; to stop is to cease 
to move; we stand either for want of 
inclination or power to move; but we 
stop from a disinclination to go on : to 
rest is to stop from an express dislike to 
motion; we may stop for purposes of 
convenience, or because we have no fur- 
ther to go, but we rest from fatigue. 

The leaders having charge from you to stand. 

Will not go off until they hear you speak. 

Shabspeark. 

Ho Boemed as if he wished to stop, but was im* 
pellod forward by an invisible power 

^AWKXSWOBTH. 

Thither let us tend 

From off the tossing of these fiery waves. 

Then rest, if any rest can harbour tl^re. 

Sbaksfxare. 

To stagnate is only a species of stand- 
ing as respects liquids ; water may both 
stand and stagnate; but the former is 
a temporary, the latter a permanent 
stand : water stands in a puddle, but it 
stagnates in a pond or in any confined 
space. « 

Where Ufons glides along the lowly lands, 

Ur the black water of i’omptina stands. Dbvpkn. 

The water which now rises must all have stag- 
nated. Woodward. 

All these terms admit of an extended 
application; business stands still, or 
there is a stand to business ; a mercan 
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tile house stops^ or stopa payment ; an 
affair rests undecided, or rests in the 
hands of a person ; trade stagnates. 

Whither can we run, 

Where make a Hand? Dbtdin. 

I am afraid, should I put a stoit now to this de< 
sign, now that it it so near being completed, I shall 
find it difficult to resugic it. Melmoth’s Pt.iNT. 

Who rests of immortality assur’d 

Is safe, whatever ills are here endur'd. Jemynb. 

The soul, deprived of those ventilations of passions 
which arise a*om social intercourse, is reduced to a 
state of stagnation. Beattis. 

STATE, REALM, COMMONWEALTH. 

The state is that consolidated part 
of a nation in which lies its power and 
greatness. The REALM, from royawne 
a kingdom, is any state whose govcm- 
ment is monarchical. Tho COMMON- 
WEALTH is the grand body of a nation, 
consisting both of the government and 
people, which forms the commonweal^ 
welfare^ or wealth. 

The ruling idea in the sense and ap- 
plication of the word state is that of 
government in its most abstract sense ; 
affairs of state may either respect tlie 
internal regulations of a country, or they 
may respect the arrangements of dif- 
ferent states with each other. Tho term 
realm is employed for the nation at large, 
but confined to such nations as are mo- 
narchical and aristocratical ; peers of 
the realm sit in the English parliament 
i)y their own right. The term common^ 
wealth refers rather to the aggregate 
body of men, and their possessions, 
than to the government of a country : 
it is the business of the minister to 
consult the interests of the common^ 
wealth. 

No man tliaTTinderstauds the state of Poland, and 
the United Provinces, will be able to range them un- 
der any particular names of government that have 
been invented, j Temple. 

Then Saturn came, who (led the power of Jove, 
llobb'd of his realms, and batiish^l ftum above. 

Dstdek. 

Civil dissension is a viperous worm. 

That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. 

SUAKSFEABB. 

TO STICK, CLEAVE, ADHERE. 

STICK is in^Saxon stican, low Ger- 
man stehen, Latin stigo, Greek •nyw to 
prick, Hebrew stock to press. CLE AV E, 
in Saxon cleofen^ low German kliven^ 
Danish klaeve, is connected with our 
words glue and lime, in Latin gluten^ 
Greek coXXa lime, ADHERE, v. To 
attach. 


These terms all express the being 
joined to a body so as not to part from 
it without an effort. Stick, which is tho 
general and familiar expressioh, denotes 
a junction more or loss close: things 
may stick very slightly, so as to come 
off with the smallest touch, or things 
may be made to stick together so fast 
that they cannot be separated ; wetted 
paper may stick for a time, and by means 
of glue may stick firmly. 

' The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts 
of roses not blown where tho dew sticketh. Bacon. 

What sticks may stick in any manner, 
but what adheres, when said of natural 
bodies, adheres by the sticking on the 
outer surface : a foot sticks in the mud ; 
wax adheres to the fingers. Adhesion, 
denoting a property of matter, is a sci- 
entific term. 

Why therefore may not the minute parts of other 
bodies, if they be couveniontly shaped for ndhtsion. 
Stick to one another, as well as to this spirit? Boyuk. 

Cleave is seldomer used than cither 
of the other terms, but always implies 
a close adhesion produced by some par- 
ticular cause. 

Seel how the mould, as loath to leave 

So sweet a burden, still doth cleane. Waller, 

Stick and adhere may also be applied 
figuratively with the like distinction. 

Adieu then, O my soul*s fur better part, 

Tliy Unnge sticks so close 

That the blood follows from my rending heart 

Duvubn 

That there’s a God from nature’s voice is cloiu , 

And yet, what errors to this truth adhere I J enyns. 

As* the act of conscious agents, stick 
is, as before, the familiar expression, 
whether applied to material or spiritual 
objects; a person may stick with his 
body or his mind to anything: in both 
coses it is an ac* of determination or 
perseverance. 

The boys were gaudily dressed and made a pretty 
appearance. We were surprise^ to sea how well they 
stuck on (their horses). Buy dome. 

A person cleaves or adheres to an ob- 
ject, in the former case out of feeling, 
in the latter case from* principle: a 
drowning man will cleave to anything 
by which he can bo saved ; a conscien- 
tious man adheres lo the truth. 

Gold and his gains no more employ bis mind. 

But, driving o’er the billows with the wind, 

Cleaves to one faithful plank, and leaves the rest 
behind. Rows. 

He shewed his firm adherence to it (religlon> 

AnnisoNi 
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TO STIFLE, SUPPRESS, SMOTHER. 

STIFLE is a fr^uentative of stuffs in 
Latin stipo, and Gfreek *^v(f>(a to make 
tight or close. SUPPRESS, v. To re- 
press. SMOTHER, as a frequentative 
of smut or smoke, signifies to cover with 
smut or smoke. 

Stifle and smother in their literal sepse 
will be more properly considered under 
the article of Suffocate, &c. (u. To suffo- 
cate) ; they are nere taken in a moral 
application. The leading idea in all 
these terms is that of keeping out of 
view : stifle is applicable to the feelings 
only ; suppress to the feelings or to out- . 
ward circumstances ; smother to outward 
circumstances only: we stifle resent- 
ment ; we suppress anger : the forinei: 
is an act of sotqe continuance ; the latter 
is the act'of the moment : we stifle our 
resentment by abstaining to take any 
measures of retaliation; we suppress 
the rising emotion of anger, so as not to 
give it utterance or even the expression 
of a look. It requires time and powerful 
motives to stifle, but only a single effort 
to suppress; nothing but a long course 
of vice can enable a man to stifle the 
admonitions and reproaches of con- 
scietice ; a sense of prudence may some- 
times lead a man to suppress the joy 
which an occurrence produces in his 
mind. In regard to outward circum- 
stances, we say that a book is suppressed 
by the authority of government; that 
vice is suppressed by the ekortions of 
those who have power: an affair is 
smothered so that it shall not become 
generally known, or the fire is smotflered 
under tho embers. 

Art, brniiilesB nrtl our furiouii charlotwr, 

( l^or nature’s voice unstijled would recall,) 

Drives headlong to tho precipice of death. Youno. 

They foresaw the violence with which this indig* 
nation woul^I burst out after being so long suppresHd. 

Robehtion. 

Great and generous principles not being kept up 
and cherished, but smothered in sensual delights. 
God suflers them to sink into low and inglorious 
satisfaction. ^ South. 

fie 

TO STIR, MOVE. 

STIR is in German storen, old Ger- 
man stireti or steren, Latin turbo, Greek 
Tvp^ij or dopvjSf} trouble or tumult. 
MOVE, V. Motion, 

Stir is here a specific, move a generic • 
term : we may move in any manner, 
but to stir is to move so as to disturb 
the rest and composure oithor of the 
body or mind term stir is therefore 


mostly employed in cases where any 
motion, however small, is a disturbance: 
a soldier must not stir from the post 
which he has to defend'; atrocious cri- 
minals or persons raving mad are bound 
hand and foot, that they may not stir. 

At first the groves arc scarcely seen to stir, 

• Thomson. 

Tve read that things inanimate have mov'd. 

And as with living souls have lieen inform'd. 

By magic numbers and persuasive sounds. 

CONOREVK. 

STOCK, STORE. 

STOCK, from stick, stock, stow, and 
stuff, signifies any quantity laid up. 
STORE, in Welch stor, comes from the 
Hebrew satar to hide. 

The ideas of wealth and stability 
being naturally allied, it is not surpris- 
ing that stock, which expresses tho latter 
idea, should also be put for the former, 
particularly as tl^e abundance here re- 
ferred to serves as a foundation, in the 
same manner as stock in the literal 
sense does to a tree. Store likewise 
implies a quantity; but, agreeable to 
the derivation of the word, it implies an 
accumulated quantity. Any quantity 
of materials which is in hand may servo 
as a stock for a given purpose ; thus a 
few shillings with some persons may be 
their stock in trade : any quantity of 
materials brought together for a given 
purpose may serve as a store; thus the 
industrious ant collects a store of grain 
for the winter. The stock is that which 
must increase of itself ; it is the source 
and foundation of industry : the store is 
that which we must add to occasionally ; 
it is that from which we draw in time 
of need. By a stock we gain riches ; by 
a store we guard against wihut. 

I^oiligal men 

Feel not their own stock wasting. B. Jonson. 

He left great store of arms. Clarendon. 

The same distinction subsists between 
these words in their moral application ; 
he who wishes to speak a foreign Ian- 

S ) must have a stock of familiar 
; stores of learning are frequently 
lost to the world for want of means and 
opportunity to bring th6m forth to public 

He had thereby an opportunity to gain a new 
stock of reputation and honour Clarendon. 

It will not suffice to rally all one's little utmost 
into one’s discourse, which can constitute a divine. 
Auy man would then quickly be drained ; and his 
sliort stock would serve but for one meeting in ordi* 
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nary converse; iherePore these «uust lies^ore. plenty, 
and a treasure, lest he turn broker in divinity^ 

South. 

As verbs, to stock and to store both 
signit]|r to provide ; but the former is a 
provision for the present use, and the 
latter for some future purpose : a trades- 
man stocks himself with such articles as 
are most saleable ; a fortress or a ship 

stored: a person himself with 
patience, or stores his memory with 
knowledge. 

Finding his country pretly well stocked with In- 
habituuts, ho instituted a poll. Pottsb. 

To store the vessel let the care bo mine. Pupk. 

STORY, TALE. 

Thb story (v. Anecdote) is either 
an actual fact or something feigned; 
the TALE (v* Fable) is always feigned: 
stories are circulated respecting the 
accidents and occurrences which happen 
to persons in the same place ; tales of 
distress arc told by many merely to ex- 
cite compassion. When both are taken 
for that which is fictitious, the story is 
either an untruth, or falsifying of some 
fact, or it is altogether an invention; 
the tale is always an invention. As an 
untruth, the story is commonly told by 
children ; and as a fiction, the story is 
commonly made for children : the tale 
is of deeper invention, formed by men of 
mature understanding, and adapted for 
persons of mature years. 

Meantime the village rouses up the fire, 

While well attested, aud as well believed. 

Heard sulemu.goes the gobliu story round. 

Thomsoh. 

He makes that pow'r to trembling nations know n, 
llai rarely this, not for each vulgar end. 

As superstiiioi^dle tales pretend. Jkkyns. 

STRAIN, SPRAIN, STRESS, FORCE. 

STRAirfand SPRAIN are without 
doubt variations of the same word, 
. namely, the Latin stringo to pull tightr 
or to stretch ; they have now, however, 
a distinct application: to strain is to 
extend beyond its ordinary length by 
some extraordinary effort ; to sprain is 
to strain so as to put out of its place, or 
extend to an ii^jimous length : the ankle 
and the wrist are liable to be sprained 
by a contusion ; the back and other 
paits of the body may be strained by 
over exertion. 

In all pain thera is a deformity by a aolution of 
Continuity, as in cutting, or by a tendency to aolution, 
as in convulsions and streams* Gbbw. 


Should the Mg last extend the shoe too wide. 

The sudden turn may utretch the swelling vein. 

Thy cracking joiut unhinge or ancle sprain^ Gay. 

Strain and STRESS ard kindred 
terms, as being both variations of stretch 
and stringo ; but they differ now very 
considerably in their application : figu- 
ratively we speak of straining a nerve, 
or straining a point, to express making 
great exertions, even beyond our ordi- 
nary powers ; and morally we speak of 
laying a stress upon any particular 
measure or mode of action, signifying to 
give a thing importance : the strain (r. 
Stress) may be put for the course of 
sentiment which we express, and the 
manner of expressing it ; the stress (v. 
Stress) may be put for the efforts of the 
voice in uttering a word or s> liable : a 
writer may proceed in a strain of pane- 
gyric or invective ; a speakei^or a reader 
lays a stress on certain words by way of 
distinguishing them from others. To 
strain is properly a species of FORC- 
ING ; we may force in a variety of 
ways, that is, by the exercise of force 
upon different bodies, and in different 
directions ; but to strain is to exercise 
force by stretching or prolonging bo- 
dies ; thus to strain a cord is to pull it 
to its full extent ; but we may speak of 
forcing any hard substance in, or forcing 
it out, or forcing it through, or forcing 
it from a body : a door or a lock may bo 
forced by violently breaking them ; but 
a door or a lock may be strained by put- 
ting the hinges or the spring out of their 
place. So likewise, a person may bo 
said to force himself to speak, when by 
a violent exertion he gives utterance to 
his words; but he strains his throat 
or his voice when he exercises the force 
on the throat or lungs so as to extend 
them. Force and stress^ as nouns, are 
in like manner comparable when they 
are applied to the mode of utterance: 
we must use a certain /orctf in the pro- 
nunciation of every word ; this therefore 
is indefinite and general ; but the stress 
is that particular and strong degree of 
force which is exerted in the pronun- 
ciation of certain words. 

There wb* then (before the fall) no porini^, no 
fttniggliog with meiuuty, uottraining fur 

South. 

Was ever any one obeerved to come out of a iu- 
vern tit for his study, or indeed fur any thing requir- 
ing stress/ South. 

Oppose not rage, while rr.ge is In its Jbrre, 

Shakspcare. 

STRAIGHT, RIGHT, DIRECT. 

STRAIGHT, from the Latin sirictus^ 
3 A 
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STRAIT. 


STRANGER. 


participle of stringo to tighten or bind, 
signifies confined, that is, turning nei- 
ther to the right nor left. Straight is 
applied, therefore, in its proper sense, 
to corporeal objects; a path which is 
straight^ is kept within a shorter space 
than if it were curved. RIGHT and 
DIRECT, from the Latin rectus regu- 
lated or made as it ought, are said of 
that which is made by the force of the 
understanding, or by an actual effort, 
what one wishes it to be: hence, the 
mathematician speaks of a right line, 
as the lino which lies most justly be- 
tween two points, and has been made 
the basis of mathematical figures ; and 
the moralist speaks of the opinion, 
as that which has been formed by 
the best rule of the understanding; 
and, on tlie sa'mc ground, we speak of 
a direct answer, as that which has been 
framed so as to bring soonest and 
easiest to the point desired. 

Tiuth is Iho shortest and nearest way to onr end, 
carrying us thitlu'r in a slratyht lino, TiLLOTsorr. 

Then from polo to polo 

Hu views in breadth, und, without longer pause, 
Down rijjht into the world's first rugiuu throws 
His iliglit prucipituut. Milton. 

Tlit'ru bu that aro iu nature faithful and sincuru, 
and plain and direct, nut crafey and involved. 

Bacon. 

STRAIT, NARROW. 

STRAIT, in Latin strictus, participle 
of stringo to bind close, signifies bound 
tight, that is, brought into a small com- 
pass : NARROW, which is a variation 
of near, expresses a mode of nearness 
or closeness. Strait is a particular 
term ; narrow is general : straitrfess is 
an artificial mode of narrowness ; a coat 
is strait which is made to compress a 
body within a small compass : fiarrow 
is either the artificial or the natural 
property of a body ; as a narrow ribbon, 
or a narrow leaf. That which is stiait 
is so by the moans of other bodies, as a 
piece of water confined close on each 
side by land is called a strait : what- 
ever is bo\inded by sides that are near 
each other is narrow ; thus a piece of 
land whose prolonged sides aro at a 
small distance from each other is 
narrow. 

They arc ufiraid to meet her if they have miss’d 
the church, but then they are more afraid to see 
her, if they are laced as strait as they cun possibly 
iiu. Law. 

No narrow IVith 

He luid to pass. Milton. 

The same distinction applies to these 
terms in their moral or extended use. 


A iiilthless heart, how despicably small, 

Too stj^ait iiught great or generous to receive I 

YoiTNIf. 

Meu should accustom themselves by the light of 
particulars to enlarge their minds to the amplitude 
of the world, and nut leduee the world to the nar- 
rowness of their minds. Bacon. 


STRANGER, FOREIGNER, ALIEN. 

STRANGER, in French Stranger, 
Latin extraneus or extra, in Greek 
signifies out of. that is, out of another 
country : FOREIGNER, from for is 
abroad, and ALIEN, from alien us an- 
other’s, have obviously the same original 
meaning : they have, however, deviated 
in their acceptations. 

Strafiger is a general term, and ap- 

{ )lies to one not known, or not an iri- 
labitant, whollier of the same or an- 
other country ; fo7'eigncriii applied only 
to strangers of another country ; and 
alien to one who has no political or 
natural tic. U^ sses, after his return 
from the Trojan war, was a stratiger in 
his own house ; the French are fo- 
reigners in England, and the English 
in France ; neither can enjoy, as aliefts, 
the same privileges in a foreign country 
as they do in their own ; the laws of 
hospitality require us to treat strangers 
with more ceremony than we do mem- 
bers of the same family, or very inti- 
mate friends : the lower orders of the 
English arc apt to treat foreigners with 
an undeserved contempt ; every alie^i 
is obliged, in time of war, to have a 
licence for residing in England. 

In primitive timpg the Atlienians exeludinl all 
stranycrs,i\u\.t is, all that were nut members uf their 
conimouwoaltii. Poutkk. 

I um a most poor woman and a foreigner 

Nut burn in yuur dumiuiuns. ^ ShaK 3 PKARE. 

Like you, nn alien in a land unknown, 

I iuurn to pity w'oes so like my own. Dhypkn. 

Stranger is sometimes tfliZten for one 
not acquainted with an object or not ex- 
perienced in its effects: foreigner is 
used only in the proper sense ; but the 
epithet foreign sometimes signifies not 
belonging to an object : alien is applied 
in its natural sense to that which is un- 
connected by any tie. 

I was no stranger to th« original; 1 had also 
studied Virgil’s design and hit dispositioa of it. 

Pope. 

All the distinctions of this little life 

Are quite cutaneous, qnito fin-eign to the man. 

Yovko. 

To the foster parent give the care 

or thy superlluous brood; she'll cherish kind 

The alien oITspring. SoMBaviLLt. 
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STUKAM, CUKHKNT, TIDE. ^ 

A FLUID body in a progressive motion 
is the object described in common by 
these terms : STREAM is the most ge- 
neral, the other two are but modes of 
the stream : stream^ in Saxon stream, 
in German strom, is au onomatopcia 
which describes the prolongation of any 
body in a narrow line along the surface ; 
a CURRENT, from citt'ro to run, is a 
stream running in a particular direc- 
tion ; and a TIDE, from tide, in Ger- 
man zeit time, is a periodical stream or 
current. All rivers are streams, which 
are more or less gentle according to the 
nature of the ground through which 
they pass ; the force of the current is 
very much increased by the confinement 
of any water between rocks, or by means 
of artificial impediments : the tide is 
high or low, stronger weak, at different 
hours of the day ; w’hen the tide is high 
the current is strongest. 

lloTH'alh ilic hedi'e or near the gtremn 
A worm is iniowti to stray, 

That throws by night a lucid beam 
Which disHiipenrs l)y day. OowriK. 

Ilis body is said to have been found some time 
Hjlerwaids near Taurominiura (al)out thirty nnlcs 
distant), it having been observed tliat wiiat is swal- 
lowed up by Cliurybdis is curried soutli l>y the 
current, and thrown out upon tiial coast. Hiiydonk. 

Wlicn in her gulphs the rushing sea subsides, 

She drains the ocuuti with her rolUient tides, Poi>k. 

From knowing the propei application 
of these terms, their figurative and 
moral application bccomo obvious: a 
stream of air or a stream of light is a 
prolonged moving body of air or light; 
so a stream of charity, bounty, and the 
like, is that which Hows in a stream : a 
current of air is a particular stream of 
air passinfi^hrough or between other 
bodies, as the current air in a house ; 
so the current of men’s minds or 
opinions, tbfRt is, the running in a par- 
ticular line : the tide being a temporary 
stream ; fashion, or the ruling propen- 
sity of the day, may be denoiuinateti^a 
tide : it is sometimes vain to attempt to 
stem the tide of folly, it is therefore 
wiser to get out of its reach. 

W’lien now th«^ rapid stream of eloquence 
Bears all before it, pdlsioii, reason, h«na(% • 

Can its dread thunder or its Ughtuing’s force 
Derive their essence ftom a mortal source ? 

JXNYNS. 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy. 
Glides tlie smooth current of domestic joy. 

Goldsmith. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 

Shakstearr. 


TO STRENGTHEN, FORTIIT, INVI- 
GORATE. 

STRENGTHEN, fram Strength, 
and FORTIFY, from fortis and/a^rio, 
signify to make strong: INVIGO- 
RATE signifies to put in vigor {v. 
Energy). 

Whatever adds to the strength, be it 
in ever so smnll a degree, strengthens ; 
exercise strengthens either body or 
mind : whatever gives strength for a 
particular fortifies ; religion 

fortifies the mind against adversity : 
whatever adds to the strength, so as to 
give a positive degree of strength, in- 
vigorates ; morning exercise in fine 
weather invigorates.' 

Tli4‘ro ia a cprluin bias to\vii‘ils knowlcdgo in 
every mind, which may Im strenyt/ffned and Im- 
proved. BiTPUKi.r.. 

This relation will not be wholly willuiut its use, 
if those who languish ntider any part of its bitf- 
leriugs Bhall bo enabled to furti/y their ptitieiice 
by reflecting that they feel only tliO'.e aniclions 
fioin which the abilities of Savage could not exempt 
him. .loiiNHoiir. 

For much the pack 

(llousM from their dark alcoves) ilcliglit to »l retch 
And bask in his inviyoratiny ray. SoMKitviLLE. 

STRENUOUS, HOLD. 

STRENUOUS, in Latin sfrenuus, 
from the Greek 'rprivtjg undaunted, un- 
tamed, that is, ^ptjetau) to be without all 
rein or control, expresses much more 
than BOLD (v. Bold .) ; boldness is a 
prominent idea, hut it is only one idea 
which enters into the signification of 
strenuousness ; thus combines likewise 
fearlessness, activity, and ardour. An 
advocate in a cause may be strenuous, 
or merely bold: in the former case he 
omits nothing that can be cither said or 
done in favor of the cause, he is always 
on the alert, he heeds no difikulties or 
danger; but in the latter ease he only 
displays his spirit in the undi.sguised 
declaration of his sentiments. Strenuous 
supporters of any opinion are always 
strongly convinced of the truth of that 
which they support, and warmly im- 
ressed with a sense of ifs importance ; 
ut the bold supporter of an opinion 
may be impelled rather with the desire 
of showing his boldness than maintain- 
ing his point. 

While the good weather continued, I strolled 
about the country, and made many s/r-aiMur at- 
tempts to run away from this odious giddiness. 

Urattib. 

Fortune iK'fricnds the hold. Drvdkk 

3 a2 
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STRESS^ STRAIN, EMPHASIS, 
ACCENT. 

STREllSS (V. Strain) and STRAIN 
(t\ Strain) are general both in sense 
and application ; the former still more 
than the latter : EMPHASIS, from the 
Greek ^aivo) to appear, signifying 
making to appear, and ACCENT, in 
Latin accentust from cano to sing, sig- 
nifying to suit the tune or tone of the 
voice, are modes of the stress. Stress 
is applicable to all bodies, the powers of 
which may be tried by exertion ; as the 
stress upon a rope, upon a shaft of a 
carriage, a wheel or spring in a machine : 
the strain is an excessive stress, by 
which a thing is thfbwn out of its course ; 
there may be a strain in most cases 
where th^re is ’a stress : but stress and 
strain are to be compared with emphasis 
and accent, particularly in the exertion 
of the voice, in which case the stress is 
a strong and special exertion of the 
voice on one word, or one part of a 
word, so as to distinguish it from an- 
other ; but the strain is the undue ex- 
ertion of the voice beyond its usual 
pitch, in the utterance of one or more 
words : we lay a stress for the conve- 
nience of others ; but when we strain 
the voice it is as much to the annoyance 
of others as it is hurtful to ourselves. 
The stress may consist in an elevation 
of voice, or a prolonged utterance ; the 
emphasis is that species of stress which 
is employed to distinguish one word or 
syllable from another : the stress may 
be accidental ; but tbe emphasis is an in- 
tentional stress: ignorant people* and 
children are often led to lay the stress 
on little and unimportant words in a 
sentence; speakers sometimes find it 
convenient to mark particular words, to 
which they attach a value, by the em~ 
phasis wim which they utter them. The 
stress may be casual or regular, on 
words or syllables ; the accent is that 
kind of regulated stress which is laid 
on one syllable to distinguish it from 
another : there are tnany words in our 
own language^ such as subject, object, 
present, and the like, where, to dis- 
tinguish the verb from the noun, the 
accent falls on the last syllable for the 
former, and on the first syllable tor the 
latter. 

ThuM English syllables which 1 call long ones 
teceive a peonllar $tre$i of soice from their acute 
or cicciimflex accent, as in quickly, ddwry. Fustsb. 

Singing differs from sociferution In this, that it 


consists in a certiun harmony ; nor is it performed 
with |o much itraining of the voice. J ames. 

Emphaitu not so much regards the time as a cer 
tain grandeur whereby some letter, syllable, word, 
or sentence is rendered more remarkable than the 
rest by a more vigorous pronunciation and a long 
stay upon it. Hui.dek. 

The correctness and harmony of English verse de- 
pends entirely upon its beings romposed of a certain 
number of syllables, and its having the accents of 
those syllables properly placed. Tyhwhitt. 

In reference to the use of words, 
these terms may admit of a further dis- 
tinction ; for we may lay a stress or em- 
phasis on a particular point of our rea- 
soning, in the first case, by enlarging 
upon it longer than on other points ; or, 
in the second case, by the use of stronger 
expressions or epithets. The strain or 
accent may be employed to designate 
the tone or manner in which we express 
ourselves, that is, the spirit of our dis- 
course : in familiar language, we talk of 
a person’s proceeding in a strain of 
panegyric, or of censure ; buti in poetry, 
persons are said to pour forth their com- 
plaints in tender accents. 

After such a mighty stress^ so irrationally laid 
ui)on two slight, empty words (“ self-consciousness’’ 
and “ mutual consciousness”) have they made any- 
thing, but the author himself (Sherlock on the Tri- 
nity) better understood ? South. 

The idle, who are neither wise for this world nut 
the next, are emphatically culled, by Doctor Tillot- 
■on, ** Fools at large.” ' Spectatou. 

An assured hope of future glory raises him to a 
pursuit of a more than ordinary strain of duty and 
perfection. South 

Fur thee my tunoful accents will 1 raise. Dryuen. 


STRICT, SEVERE. 

STRICT, from strictus bound or 
confined, characterizes the thing which 
binds or keeps in control :^SK VERB 
(t7. Atistere) characterizes in the proper 
sense the disposition of the person to 
inflict pain, afid in an exten^d applica- 
tion the thing which inflicts pain. The 
term strict is, therefore, taken always 
in the ^ood sense ; severe is good, or bad, 
according to circumstances: he who 
has authority over others must be strict 
in enforcing obedience, in keeping good 
order, and a proper attention to their 
duties ; but it is posable to be very 
severe in punishing those who are under 
us, and yet very lax in all matters that 
our duty demands of us. 

If a strict band be kept uvei ebildien. they will at 
that age be tractable. Looick 

Lyeurgus then, who bow’d beneath the foice 
Of stnetest discipline, severely wise, 

All human passions. 


Thomiok 
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Strict may with propriety be applied 
to one's self as well as others : severe is 
applied to one’s self, only to denote self- 
mortification. 

He was so stnct in lie obserration of his word 
and promise as a commander, that he was not to be 
persuaded to stay in the West when he fouud it was 
not in Ilia power to perform his agreement. 

Clabihoon. 

Those infirmities and that licence which he had 
formerly indulged to himself, he put off with aeverity. 

Clarkhdom. 

STRIFE, CONTENTION. 

STRIFE and CONTENTION, 
though derived from the verbs strive 
and contend {v. To strive)^ have this 
further distinction, that they are both 
taken in the bad sense for acts of 
anger or passion ; in this case strife is 
mostly used for verbal strife^ where each 
])arty strives against the other by the 
use of contumelious or provoking ex- 
pressions ; contention ais used for an 
angry striving with others, either in 
respect to matters of opinion or matters 
of claim, in which each party seeks to 
get the better of the other. Strife is 
the result of a quarrelsome humor ; 
contention^ of a restless, selfish, and 
greedy humor : strife is most commonly 
to be found in private life ; contention 
but too frequently mingles itself in all 
the affairs of men. 

A solid und substantial greatness of soul looks 
down with a generous neglect on the censures and 
applauses of the multitude, and places a man 
beyond the little noise and strife of tongues. 

Asdi.son. 

r imtention bold with iron lungs, 

And slander with Iter hundred tongues. Moork. 

STRIVE, CONTEND, VIE. 

STRIVE^n Saxon siraefan, Dutch 
streveUf like the Latin strapo to bustle, 
comes in all probability from the Hebrew 
rob to conteWS, to prosecute a claim, pro- 
perly signifying to use an effort. CON- 
TEND, v. To Contend, VIE naay 
either be changed from view^ signifying 
to look at with the desire to excel, or 
from the Saxon wigan to contend with. 

To strive is the act of individuals 
without regard to others ; as when a 
person strives to g|bt a living, or to im- 
prove himself; to contend and vie both 
denote the act of an individual in re- 
ference to others; as to contend in a 
lawsuit, to vie in dress. To strive may 
sometimes be applied where there is 
more than one party, as to strive for the 
mastery ; but in this case the efforts of 


the individual are more distinctly con 
sidered than when we speak of contend- 
ing for a prize ; for this rea^n these 
words may be applied in precisely the 
same connexion, but still with this dis- 
tinction. 

Mad us the seas and the winds, when both contend 
Wliich is the master. Shakspcark. 

Mad as the winds 

When for the empire of the main they strive. 

Dennis. 

Striving consists always of some 
active effort, as when persons strive at 
the oar ; contending may proceed ver- 
bally, as when men contend for their 
opinions ; and vying may be indicated 
by any expression of, the wish to put 
one’s self in a state of competition with 
another ; as persons vie with each other 
in the grandeur of their houses or 
equipages. 

Tiiey both seemod to v/s w Uh each other i" holding 
out u brilUaut example to tho rest of the fleet. 

Clarks. 

Contend may be used in a moral ap- 
plication, as to contend with difficulties ; 
and vie may be used figuratively, as one 
flower may bo said to vie with another 
in the beauty of its colors. 

One of the roost alarming evils with which he had 
to contend was intestine disa flection. Bierntr. 

Shull a form 

or elemental dross, of mould'ring clay. 

Vie with these charms imperial? Mason. 

STRONG, ROBUST, STURDY. 

STRONG is in all probabili^ a va- 
riation ^of strict, which is in German 
streng, because strength is altogether 
derived from the close contexture of 
bodies. ROBUST, in Latin robmtus, 
from robur, signifies literally having 
the strength of oak. STURDY, like 
the word stout, steady (v. Firm\ comes 
in all probability from stehen to stand, 
signifying capable of standing. 

Strong is here tho generic term ; the 
others are specific, or specify strength 
under different circumstances ; robust is 
a positive and high degree of strength 
arising from a peculiar bodily make : a 
man may be strong from the strength 
of his constitution, from the power 
which is inherent in his frame ; but a 
rohmt man has strength both from the 
size and texture of his body, he has a 
bone and nerve which is endowed with 
great power. A little man may be 
strongs although not robust; a tall, 
stout man, in full health, may he termed 
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robust. A man may be strong in one 
part of his body and not in another ; he 
may be stronger at one time, from par- 
ticular crrcumstanccs, than he is at an- 
other: but a robust man is strong in 
iiis whole body ; and, as he is robust by 
nature, he will cease to be so only from 
disease. 

If tljou hast strength, ’twas heaTca that strength 
bestow’d. Pop*. 

The liunlstnan, ever gay. rohast, and bold, 

Di lios tin? noxious vapour. SoMERViLM. 

Sturdiness lies both in the make of 
the body and the temper of the mind : a 
sturdy man is capable of making resist- 
ance, and ready to make it; he must be 
naturally strongy and not of slender 
make, but he need not be robust: a 
sturdy pcasanjt presents us with a man 
who, both •by nature and hahit, is formed 
for withstanding the inroads of an 
enemy. 

This nmsl bo done, and I would fain see 

Mortal so sturdy as lo gainsay. lIUDinRAs. 

Things as well as persons may be 
said to be strongs as opposed to the 
weak ; as a strortg rope, a strong staff: 
robust and sturdy arc only said of 
jiersons, or things personal ; as a robust 
make, a 7 'obust liabitj a sturdy diWy a 
sturdy stroke. 

Pull oil the ankk* ffll the iioniiorons stoiio, 

Ibirst tho sUong iicive.s and crush’d tho solid bone. 

l*Ol*K. 

lWi*f may confer robustness on niy son’s limbs, but 
will debilltatu bis mind. Arbutunot. 

Beneath their sturdy strokes tho billows roar. 

Drydsn. 

STUPID, DULL. 

STUPID, in Latin stiipidus, from 
fitiipeo to bo amazed or bewildered, ex- 
presses an amazement which is equi- 
valent to a deprivation of understand- 
ing: DULL is connected with the Ger- 
man toll and Swedish stollig mad, and 
the Latin stultus simple or foolish, and 
denotes a simple deficiency. Stupidity 
in its proper sense is natural to a mail, 
although a particular circumstance may 
have a similar effect upon the under- 
standing ; he who is questioned in the 
presence of others may appear very 
stupid in that which is otherwise very 
familiar to him. Dull is an incidental 
([uality, arising principally from the 
state of the animal spirits : a writer may 
Hoiuetimcs be dull who is otherwise 
•-i\acioiis and pointed ; a person iiioy be 


dull in a large circle, while he is very 
lively in private intercourse. 

A slvpid butt is only lit for the conversation <if or- 
dinary people. Addison. 

It is the great advantage of a trading nation that 
there are very few in it so dull and lienvy who may 
not bo placed in stations of life which may give tiiem 
an opiHirtunity of making their fortunes. ApDihON. 

SUAVITY, URBANITY. 

SUAVITY is literally sweetness; 
and URBANITY the refinement of tho 
city, in distinction from the country: 
inasmuch, therefore, as a polite educa- 
tion tends to soften the mind and the 
manners, it produces suavity; hut 
suavity may sometimes arise from 
natural temper, and exist, therefore, 
without urbanity ; although there can- 
not be urhamiy without suavity. By 
the suavity of our manners we gain the 
love of those around us ; by the ur- 
banity of our manners we render our- 
selves agreeable companions ; hence 
also arises another distinction, that the 
term suavity may be applied to otlicr 
things, as the voice, or the style ; hut 
urbanity to manners only. 

The suavity of Menander’s style might be more 
to Biituirch’t) tustu than the irregular subliinilj of 
Arisluphant's. Cumbkiii.an.x 

The virtue called urbanity by the moralists, or a 
courtly Ireliuviuur. cousUts in n desire to plea^e tho 
company. Vovk. 

SUBJECT, LIABLE, EXPOSED, OD- 
NOXIOUS. 

SUBJECT, in Latin subjectus, par- 
ticiple of suhjicio to cast under, signifie-s 
thrown underneath. LIABLE, com- 
pounded of lie and able, signifies ready 
to lio near or lio under. %J*JXPOSEl), 
in Latin expositus, participle of expono, 
compounded of ex and pono, signifies 
set out, set within the ^^w or reach. 
OBNOXIOUS, in Latin obrioxius, com- 
pounded of ob and noocium mischiel’, 
signifies in the way of mischief. 

All these terms are applied to those 
circumstances in human life by which 
wo are affected independently of our 
own choice. Direct necessity is in- 
cluded in the term mulyect ; whatever 
we are obliged to suffer, that we are 
subject to; we may apply remedies to 
remove the evil, hut often in vain: 
liable conveys more tho idea of casual- 
ties ; wo may suffer that which we are 
liable^ to, but we may also escape the 
evil if \vc arc careful: exfmed conveys 
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the idea of passive state, into which we 
may be brought either through ouV own 
means or through the instrumentality of 
others ; wo are exposed to that which 
we are not in a condition to keep off 
from ourselves ; it is frequently not in 
our power to guard against the evil : ob- 
7ioxious signifies proj^erly exposed to 
the mischief of anything ; as obnoxious 
to the multitude, that is, exposed to 
their resentment : a person may avoid 
bringing himself into this state, but 
ho cannot avoid the consequences which 
will ensue from being thus involved. 
We are subject to disease, or subject to 
death ; this is the irrevocable law of our 
nature: tender people are liable to 
catch cold ; all persons are liable to 
make mistakes : a person is exposed to 
insults who provokes the anger of a 
low-bred man: a minister sometimes 
renders himself obnoxious to the people. 

When we Roeourenetnies^nd (Viendg away 

before ns, let us not forget that we are all sulject to 
the general law of mortality, Johnson. 

The sinner is not only liable to that disappoint- 
ment of success wbicii so often frustrates all the 
designs of men, but liable to a disappointment still 
more ciuel, of being successful and nii.serablo at 
once. 13i.ai». 

On the bare earth e<rpos'd ho lies, 

With nut a friend to close his eyes. Duvdkn. 

On the death of Lord Coventry, bis loss was more 
visible and manifest in bis successor, a man ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the people on the suljject of 
ship-money. Claaendon. 

Subject f liable^ and exposed may be 
applied to things as well as persons, with 
a singular distinction : things are sub- 
ject by nature, as subject to decay ; 
liable by accident, as liable to be broken ; 
exposed by situation, or tor want of pro- 
tection, x^xposed to the cutting winds. 
Obnoxiom\?> said only of persons, or 
that which is personal. 

The devc^ man aspires after some principles of 
more porfew felicity, which shall not be subject to 
change or decay. I)i.aib, 

The having two eyes might thus be said to be 
rather an iuconveniehco than a benefit ; since one 
eye would answer the purpose of sight as well as two, 
and be less liable to illusion. But it is otlicrwiRe. 

Cfor.DSMITH. 

The Spaniard’s design by ibis allegory was to 
show the many assaults to which the life of man is 
exposed. • Auotsorf. 

And much he blames the softness of his mind. 
Obnoxious to the charms of womankind. DHYUsir. 

To subject and expose, as verbs, are 
taken in the same sense : a person sub- 
jects himself to impertinent freedoms 
by de.scending to indecent familiarities 
with his inferiors; he exposes himself 


to the derision of his equals by an affec- 
tation of superiority. 

Tbeso feudal services being nlmostaentiroly arbi- 
trary, subjected the tenants to many vexations. 

Adam Smith. 

The ancient Grecians seemed to have treated the 
bodies of their dead enemies in a very indeceui 
manner, exposing them to scorn and ignominy. 

PoTXKK. 

SUBJECT, SUBORDINATE, INFERIOR, 
SUBSERVIENT. 

SUBJECT, f>. Subject, SUBORDI- 
NATE, compounded of sub vxxH ordei\ 
signifies to be in an order that is under 
others. INFERIOR, in Latin m- 
fei'iorx comparative of inferus low, which 
probably comes from infero to cast into, 
because inferiors are cast into places 
that are low. SUBSERVIENT, com- 
pounded of sub and servio, signifies 
serving under something else. 

These terms may either express tlio 
relation of persons to persons or things, 
or of things to things. Subject in the 
first case respects the exercise of power ; 
subordinate is said of the station and 
office ; inferior, either of a man’s out- 
ward circumstances or of his merits and 
qualifications ; subservient, of one's re- 
lative services to another, but always in 
a bad sense. According to tlio law of 
nature, a child should bo subject to his 
parents ; according to the law of God 
and man, be must bo subject to his 
prince : the good order of society cannot 
be rightly maintained unless there be 
some to act in a suhoi'dinate capacity : 
men of inferior talent have apart to act 
whidh, in the aggregate, is of no less 
importance than that which is sustained 
by men of the highest endowments: 
men of no principle or character will bo 
most subservient to the base purposes 
of those who pay them best. It is the 
part of the prince to protect the subject, 
and of the subject to love and honor the 
prince : it is the part of the exalted to 
treat the subordinate with indulgence ; 
and of the latter to show 'respect to 
those under whom they are placed : it is 
the part of the superior to instruct, 
assist, and encourage the inferior ; it 
is the part of the latter to bo willing to 
learn, ready to obey, and prompt to exe- 
cute. It is not necessary for any one 
to act the degrading part of being sub- 
servient to another. 

Cuntcmplate the world as subject to the Divine 
dominion. Rc.air. 

Whether dark presages of the night proceed Arom 
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any luieni power of the soul during her abstraction* 
or fVom any operation of it(&ordtna<« spirits, has been 
a matter of dispute. Addison. 

A great pecson gets more by obliging his inferior 
tiiuQ disdaining him. South. 

Wicked Spirits may by their cunning carry farther 
on a seeming confederacy or iubtervienep to the de- 
signs of a good augeL Dryden. 

In the second instance subject has the 
same sense as in the preceding article 
(r. Subject), when taken in the relation 
of things to things ; subordinate desig- 
nates the degree of relative importance 
between things : inferior designates 
every ciicumstance which can render 
things comparatively higher or lower; 
subservient designates the relative 
utility of things under certain circum- 
stances. but not always in the bad sense. 
All things in this world are subject to 
change: mQttefs of subordinate con- 
sideration ought to be entirely set out 
of the question when any grand object 
is to be obtained: things of inferior 
value must necessarily sell for an infe- 
rior price: there is nothing so insig- 
nificant but it may be made subservient 
to some purpose. 

Those countries where there are volcanoes are 
must subject to earthquakes. Goldsmith. 

The idea of pain in its highest degree is much 
stronger than the highest degree of niensuie, and pre- 
serves tile same superiority through all tlie suburdi- 
mite gradations. Dukke. 

1 can myself remember the time when in respect 
of music our reigning tasto was in many degrees w- 
ferior to tlio Fruuch. Shaftesdury. 

Though a writer may be wrong himself, he may 
chiiiice to make his errors subservient to the cause o’f 
truilL Hubke. 


TO SUBJECT, SUBJUGATE, SUBDUE. 

SUBJECT signifies to make subject. 
SUBJUGATE, from ju^um a yoke, 
signifies to bring under the yoke. 
SUBDUE, V, To conquer. 

Subject is here the generic, the two 
others specific terras: we may subject 
either individuals or nations ; but we 
subjugate only nations. We subject 
ourselves to reproof, to inconvenience, 
or to the influence of our passions ; one 
nation subjugates another: subjugate 
and subdue are both employed with 
regard to nations that are compelled to 
submit to the conqueror : but subjugate 
expresses even more than subdue, for it 
implies to bring into a state of per- 
manent submission ; whereas to subdue 
may be only a nominal and temporary 
subjection : Caesar the Gauls, 

fur he made them subjects to the Roman 


em]>ire ; but Alexander* subdued the 
Indian nations, who revolted after hia 
departure. 

Where there la no awe, there will be no subjection. 

South. 

O favTite virgin, that hast warm’d the breast 
Whose Bov’ruign dictates subjugate tiie east. Prior. 

Thy son (nor is th’ appointed season far) 

In Italy shall wage successful war, 

Till, after every foe subdu'd, the sun 

Thrice through the signs his annual race shall run. 

Dryden. 

TO SUBSIDE, ABATE, INTERMIT. 

SUBSIDE, from the Latin sub and 
sedeo, signifies to settle to the bottom. 
ABATE, V, Abate, INTERMIT, 
from the Latin inter and mitto, signi- 
fies to leave a space or interval between. 

A settlement after agitation is the 
peculiar meaning of subside. That 
which has been put into commotion 
subsides ; heavy particles subside in a 
fluid that is at rest, and tumults are 
said to subside: a diminution of 
strength characterizes the meaning of 
abate; that which has been high in 
action may abate; the rain abates after 
it has been heavy ; and a man's anger 
abates: alternate action and rest is im- 
plied in the word intermit ; whatever is 
in action may sometimes cease from 
action; labor without intermission is 
out of the power of man. 

It was not long before tliiB joy subsided in the re- 
membrance of that dignity from which I lind fallen, 
Hawkesworth. 

But Qrst to heav’u thy due devotions pay. 

And annual gifts on Ceres’ altar lay. 

When winter's rage abates. Dryden. 

Whether the time of intermission be spent in 
company or in solitude, the understanding is ab- 
stracted from the object of inquiry. ^ Johnson. 

SUBSTANTIAL, SOLID. 

SUBSTANTIAL signifiesVaving a 
substance: SOLID, from solum the 
ground, signifies having a firm texture 
and adherence. The substantial is op- 
posed to that which is thin and has no 
consistency the solid is opposed to the 
liquid, or that which is of loose con- 
sistency. All objects which admit of 
being handled are in tbftir nature sud^ 
stantial ; those which are of so hard a 
texture as to require to be cut are solid. 
Substantial food is that which has a 
consistency in itself, and is capable of 
giving fulness to t^ empty stomach: 
solid food is meat in distinction from 
drink : so substantial beings are such 
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as consist of flesh and blood, and may 
be touched, in distinction from ihose 
which are airy or spiritual ; the earth is 
solid which is so hardened as not to 
yield to pressure. 

Melancholy Bpectres visit the ruiui of monasteries, 
and frequent the solitary dwellinKs of the dead. 
'I'hey puss and repasr, in untubstantial images along 
the forsaken galleries. Harvsv. 

A bank was thrown about its rising ground, and. 
being thus defended from the incursions of the sea, 
it became Arm and solid. Goldsmith. 

So in the moral application, the sub- 
stantial is opposed to that which exists 
in the mind only, and which is fre- 
quently fletitious ; as a substantial 
benefit, as distinguished from that 
which gratifies the mind : the solid is 
that which rests on reason, and has the 
properties of durability and reality, as a 
solid reputation. 

Trusting in its own native and substantial worth. 
Scorns all meretricious ornaments. MrLTON. 

• 

Ah the swoln columns of ascending smoke. 

So solid swells thy grandeur, pigmy man. Youm#. 


SUCCESSION, SERIES, ORDER. 

SUCCESSION, signifying the act 
or state of succeeding (v. To/ollow)^ is 
a matter of necessity or casualty : things 
succeed each other, or they are taken in 
succession either arbitrarily or by design ; 
the SERIES {v. Series) is a connected 
succession; the ORDER {v. Toplace)^ 
the ordered or arranged succession. 
We observe the succession of events as 
a matter of curiosity ; we trace the 
series of events as a matter of intelli- 
gence ; wo follow the order which the 
historian has pursued as a matter of 
judgment^ the succession may be slow 
or quick ^the series may be long or 
short ; the order may bo correct or in- 
correct. The present age has aifurded 
a quick Accession of events, and pre- 
sented us with a series of atrocious 
attempts to disturb the peace of society 
under the name of liberty. The his- 
torian of these times needs only pursue 
the oi'der which the events themselves 
point out. 

We can conceive^f time only by the succession of 
ideas uue to another. Hawkeswouth. 

A number of diatiuct fables may contain ali the 
topics of moral iustructioD} yet each must be re- 
membered by a distinct effort of the mind, and will 
not recur in a series, because they have uo con- 
nexion with each other. ^ ilAWKEswoBTii. 

In all verse, however familiar and easy, the words 
are necessarily thrown out of the order in which they 
•re commonly used. Hawxeswobth. 


SUCCESSIVE, ALTERNATE. 

What is SUCCESSIVE follows 
directly; what is ALTERNATE fol- 
lows indirectly. A minister preaches 
successively who preaches every Sunday 
uninterruptedly at the same hour ; hut 
he preaches alternately if he preaches 
on one Sunday in the morning, and the 
other Sunday in the afternoon at the 
same place. The successive may be 
accidental or intentional ; the alternate 
is always intentional ; it may rain for 
three successive days, or a fair may be 
held for three successive days: trees 
are placed sometimes in alternate order 
when eveiy other tree is of the same 
size and kind. 

Like leiirvs on trees the race of men is found. 

Now ttreen in youth, now withering on the ground; 
Another race the following sprArg supplies. 

They fall successive, and successive tT»o. Pope. 

The way of singing the psalms alternately, was 
w’hen the oongregatioii, dividing themselves into two 
parts, repeated the psalms by courses, verse for 
verso. Bimoham. 

TO SUFFOCATE, STIFLE, SMOTHER, 
CHOKE. 

SUFFOCATE, in Latin suffocatus^ 
participle of suffoco, compounded of sub 
ami fauXt signifies to constrain or tighten 
the throat. STIFLE is a frequentative 
of stuffy that is, to stuff excessively. 
SMOTHER is a frequentative of smoke, 
CHOKE is probably a variation of 
cheeky in Saxon ceaCy because strangula- 
tion is effected by a compression of the 
throat under the cheek-bone. 

These terms express the act of stop- 
ping the breath, but under various cir- 
cumstances and by various means ; 
suffocation is produced by every kind of 
means, external or internal, and is there- 
fore the most general of these terms ; 
stifling proceeds by internal means, 
that is, by the admission of foreign 
bodies into the passages which lead to 
the respiratory organs; we may be 
suffocated by excluding the air exter- 
nally, as by gagging, confirang closely, 
or pressing violently : we may he suffo- 
cated or stiflfid by moans of vapours, 
close air, or smoke. Tb smother is to 
suffocate by the exclusion of air exter- 
nally, as by means of any substance 
with which one is covered or surrounded ; 
as smoke, dust, and the like : to choke 
is a mode of stifling by means of lai^e 
bodies, as by a piece of food lodging m 
the throat. 

A ssUPooating wiinl the pilgrim imitee 

With inataut death. Tbumeom. 
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Had the wind dmcn in our faces we had been in 
no small dauber of stl/ling by sulpiiur. IIekkki.ky. 

Many of them have crammed great quuiititios 
of scandal du^n his throat, others have choked him 
with lewdness and ribalciry. South. 

Tlie helpless traveller with wild surprise 
Sees tlie dry desert all around him rise, 

And, smothered in the dusty whirlwind, dies. 

Admson. 

To choke^ in an extended and figu- 
rative sense, is to interrupt the aetion of 
any body by the intervention of any 
foreign substance, as a garden is choked 
with weeds ; to stijk is altogether to put 
a stop or end to a thing by keeping it 
down ; as to atijk ressentment, sighs, &c.; 
to smother -VA to choke ox prevent free 
action by covering or surrounding, as 
good resolutions are smothered by un- 
ruly desires or appetites. 

Avarice, like sonv’ choking wec«l, leaches tlic 
finger to gvi])(; ayd tliu hand lu oppress. Hauvky* 

When my heart was ready with a sigh to cleave, 

I have, wiili mighty anguish of my si-iil. 

Just ut the birth six/led this still-horn sigh. 

Shaksfeahk. 

The love of jealous men breaks out furiously 
(when the object of their loves is taken from them) 
und throws oil' all mixtures of suspicion which 
choked and smothered it before. Addison. 

SUPERFiCTAL, SMALT-0\V, FLIMSY. 

Thk superficial is that which 
lies only at the surface ; it is therefore 
by implication the same as tho SHAL- 
LOW, which has nothing underneath : 
shallow being a variation of hollow or 
empty. Hence a person may be called 
either superficial or shallowt to indicate 
that he has not a profundity of know- 
ledge ; but, otherwise, superficiality is 
applied to the exercise of the thinking 
faculty, and shallowness to its extent. 
Men of free sentiments arc superficial 
thinkers, although they may not have un- 
derstandings more shallow than others. 
Superficial and shallow are applicable 
to things as well as persons : FLIMSY 
is applicable to things only. Flimsy 
most probably comes from llame, that is, 
llamy, showy, easily seen through. In 
the proper sense we may speak of giving 
a superficial covering of paint or colour 
to a body ; of a river or piece of water 
being shallow ; of cotton or cloth being 
flimsy. 

It cannot have any extensive, or, if I may so call 
it, a spread, for then tho country would 

be quickly undermined. Goldsmith. 

Tlio water in those places is found to grow more 
shallow. Goldsmith. 

Tkose^tms^ webs that break as soon as wrought. 

Cuwpxii. 

In the improper sense, a survey or a 
glance may be superficial which does 


not extend beyond the' superficies of 
things; a conversation or a discourse 
may be shallow which does not contain 
a body of sentiment; and a work or 
performance may be flimsy which has 
nothing solid in it to engage the at- 
tention. 

lly much labour we acquire d superficial uctpiaint- 
ance with a few sensible objects. Blair. 

I know thee to thy bottom; from withiu 
Tiiy shallow centre to the utmost skin. Dhydkn. 

Proud of a vast extent oljlimsy lines. Pope. 

SURFACE, SUPERFICIES. 

SURFACE, compounded of sur for 
super and ftvee, is a variation of tho 
Latin term SUPERFICIES ; and yet 
they have aciiuired this distinction, that 
the former is the vulgar, and the latter 
the scientific term ; of course tho former 
has a more indefinite and general appli- 
cation than the latter. A surface is 
cither even or uneven, smooth or rough ; 
but the mathematician always conceives 
of a plane superficies on which he 
founds his operations. 

Nor to the surface of enlivened earth, 

Graceful uith hills and dales and leafy \v(K)ds, 

Her liberal tre-^sses, is thy force cuuliued. TiioMbCN. 

^ There is neither a straight lino nor an exact super- 
Jicies in all imture. Goldsmith. 

Surface^ in its moral application, is 
extended to whatever presents itself first 
to the mind of the observer. 

Krrours like straws upon the surface flow, 

He who would search for ^warls must dive bel(»\v. 

UUYDEN. 

Superficies may he applied in its 
proper and definite sense to other objects 
than those which relate to science. 

Those who liave undertaken the task of rf'coii 
ciling mankind to their present statu frequently re- 
mind us that we view only tho superfi^Sf^ of life. 

Johnson. 

TO SURROUND, ENCOMPA^, EN- 
VIRON, ENCIRCLE.^ 

SURROUND, in old French sur- 
ronder, signifies, by means of the inten- 
sive syllable sur over, to go all round. 
ENCOMPASS, compounded of en or 
in and compass, signifies to bring within 
a certain compass formed by a circle; 
so likewise ENVIRON,^rom the Latin 
gyrus, and the Greek yvpog a circle, 
aiid also ENCIRCLE, signify to bring 
within a circle. 

Surround is the most literal and 
general of all these terms, which signify 
to inclose any object either directly or 
indirectly. We may surround an object 
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by standing tit certain distances all 
round it ; in this manner a person may 
be surrounded by other persons, and a 
house surrounded with trees, or an object 
may be surrounded by inclosing it in 
every direction, and at every point ; in 
this manner a garden is surrounded by 
a wall. To encompass is to surround 
in the latter sense, and applies to objects 
of a great or indefinite extent : the earth 
is encompassed by the air, which we 
term the atmosphere; towns are 
compassed by walls. To surrou?id is to 
go round an object of any form, whether 
square or circular, long or short; but 
to envirm and to encircle carry with 
them the idea of forming a circle round 
an object ; thus a town or a valley may 
be environed by hills, a bason of water 
may be encircled by trees, or the head 
may be encircled by a wreath of (lowers. 

IJut not to mo returns 
D.iy, or Ilje sweet approach ofev'n or morn, 
lint cloud instead, and cmt during dark 
iSv.rroH.nils me. MimoN. 

Where Orpheus on his lyre laments his love, 

With beabts encompass'd, and a dancing gro\e. 

Dkyden. 

Of fighting olemcuts, on all sides rourul 
Environ'd. Milton. 

As in the hollow breast of Anonnine, 
lleneuth the shelter of encirclmj hills, 

A myrtle riso-s, far from human ey<*, 

^o llourish'd, blooming, and unseen by all, 

The sweet Laviuia, Thomson. 

In an extended or moral sense we arc 
said to be surrounded by objects which 
are in great numbers and in diiferent 
directions about us : thus a person living 
in a particular spot where he has many 
friends may say he is surroundedhy his 
friends, or environed by objects in such 
manner that ho cannot escape from 
them ; so likewise a particular person 
may say^at bo is surroutided by dan- 
gers and difficulties: but, in speaking 
of man in a general sense, we should 
rather he is encompassed by dangers, 
which expresses in a much stronger 
manner our peculiarly exposed condition. 

Behold surrounding kings their pow'r combine. 

And one cnyitulatu, and one resigns Johnson. 

Ah I what is life? With ills encompass'd round. 
Amidst our hope fate strikes the sudden wound 

Gay. 

TO SUSTAIN, SUPPORT, MAINTAIN. 

SU STAIN, compounded of sus or sub 
and teneo to hold, signifies to hold or 
keep up. SUPPORT, v. To counte- 
nance, MAINTAIN, V. To assert. 

The idea of keeping * or preventing 
from falling is common to these minis. 


which vary either in the mode or object 
of the action. To sustain and support 
are frequently passive, maintain is al- 
ways active. To sustain aftd support 
both imply the bearing or receiving the 
weight of any object, the former in re- 
ference to any great weight, the latter 
to any weight however small. 

With lubnur spent, no lunger can he wield 
Tlie heavy faulchiuii, ot sustain the bliieUl, 
O'erwhelm’d with darts. Drvden. 

Stooping to support each flower of tender stalk. 

Milton. 

Sustain and support may also imply 
an active exercise of power or means 
which bring them still neafer to main- 
tain ; in this case sustain is an act of 
the highest power, support of any ordi- 
nary power. 

The Lord of nil, himself through all difTus’d, 

Sustains, and is the life of all tlial lives. Uows Kii. 

lie WAS A great lover of his country, and of his rc. 
ligiuti .iml justice, which he believed would only 
support it. Claksndon. 

So in bearing up against any ojiposing 
force ; but sw^yiiort is here an act for the* 
benefit of others ; maintain is an act 
for one's own benefit : as to sustain a 
shock ; to support one another in buttle ; 
to maintain one’s self in a contest. 

Their whole Ixidy amountcMl to but one thousand 
men, and these were to sustain the sluick of an enemy 
nearly ten times their number. Goldsmith. 

M.utunl interest induced them (the burghers) to 
support the king, and the king to support them 
against tho lords. A1)am Smith. 

As compass'd with u wood r)f spears around. 

The lordly lion still fnaintains nia ground, 

8o Turnus lUres. Drvdin. 

Existence is said to be sustained under 
cirwmstanccs of weakness or pressure; 
it is supported by natural means, as the 
milk of the mother supports the babe ; 
or indirectly by what supplies the means, 
as to support one’s family by labor: 
what is maintained is upheld by pecu- 
niary means, as to maintains family, a 
lieet, &c. 

The weakaeu of age and infancy was sustained by 
his bounty. Johnson. 

Towards any who needed support or encourage, 
ment, though unknown, if fairly recomraetided, ho 
was liberal. Clakendon. 

The fleet equipped nt Athcnft was maintained after 
the matiuer prescribed by Themistucles till the time 
of Demosthenes. Putter. 

In the moral application, what presses 
on tho mind is sustained, or suppovted, 
with the like distinction : grievous losses 
or inj uries are sustained ; afliictions and 
disappointments supported. 

Wrong he sustains with temper, lubka un neuv'n. 

Nor sU'ops to think his iujurer his foe. Youno. 
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When he beheld them melted into teors, he him- 
Sflf appeared quite unmoved, inwardly supfmted and 
comforted in that hour of agony. Goldsm i tk. 

Things ave supported and maintained 
voluntarily ; the former in respect to 
what is foreign to us, as to support an 
assumed character, the latter in respect 
to what belongs to us, as to maintain 
ones own character. 

Ireland was judged to be the proper theatre to 
support his assumed character. Gulosmith. 

God values no man more or less in placing him 
high and low, but every one as he maintains his 
post. South. 


SYMMETRY, PROPORTION. 

SYMMETHY, in Latin st/mmetria, 
Greek avpipurpia fom trvv and fiETpov, 
signifles a measure that accords. PRO- 
PORTION, m Latin jjroportio, com- 
pounded of *pro and portio, signifies 
every portion or part according with the 
other, or with the whole. 

The signification of these terms is 
.obviously the same, namely, a due ad- 
measurement of the parts to each other 
and to the whole : but symmetry has 
now acquired but a partial application 
to the human body, or to things nicely 
fitting each other ; and proportion is 
applied to every thing which admits of 
dimensions, and an adaptation of the 
parts : hence we speak of symmetry of 
* feature; but proportion of limbs, the 
proportion of the head to the body. 

Sensual delights in enlarged minds give way to 
tin* suliliiner pleasures of reason, wiiich discover tlie 
c.uises and designs, the frame, connexion, and s;/ni> 
nietry of things. IIkrkkley. 

The inventors of stuffed hips hud a liclter eyv for 
due proportion tlinu to add to a rediindancv, be- 
cause in some cases it was convenient to Hll up a 
vacuum. Cumberland. 


SYMPATHY, COMPASSION, COMMI- 
SEKAJION, CONDOLENCE. 

SYMPATHY, from the Greek <rvp 
or 0 VP with, and vradoc feeling, has the 
literal meaning of fellow-feeling, that is, 
a kindred or like feeling, or feeling in 
company with another. COMPAS- 
SION (v.Pi7y);^COMMISERATION, 
from the Latin com and miseria niiseiy; 
CONDOLENCE, from the Latin con 
and doleo to grieve, signify a like suffer- 
ing, or a suffering in company. Hence 
it IS obvious that, according to the deri- 
vation of the words, the sympathy may 
either be said of pleasure or pain, the 
rest only of that which is painful. Sym^ 
pathy preserves its original meaning in 


its application, for we laugh or cry by 
sympathy ; this may, however, be only 
a merely physical operation. 

You are not young, no more am I ; go to. then, 
there's sympathy: yoii are merry, so am 1 ; ha1 hal 
then there’s more sympathy. Hhaxspearb. 

Compassion is altogether a moral 
feeling, which makes us .enter into the 
distresses of others : we may, therefore, 
sympathize with others, without essen- 
tially serving them ; but, if we feel com- 
passiont we naturally turn our thoughts 
towards relieving them. 

Their countrymen were particularly attentive to 
their story, and sympaUtixeii with these heroes in all 
their adventures. Addison. 

’Mongst those whom honest lives can rcconimeud. 
Our justice more compassion should extend. 

Denham. 

Sympathy y indeed, may sometimes be 
taken for a secret alliance or kindred 
feeling between two objects. 

Or sympathy, or some connatural force. 

Powerful at greatest distance to unite 

With secret amity, things of like kind 

Uy secretost conveyance. Mii.yon. 

That mind and body often sympathize 

la plain; such is this uniou nature ties. Jenyns. 

Compassion is awakened by any sort 
of suffering, but particularly those which 
are attributable to our misfortunes ; 
commiseration is awakened by suiferings 
arising from our faults; condolence is 
awakened by the troubles of life, to 
which all are equally liable. Poverty 
and want excite our compassion; we 
endeavour to relieve them : a poor cri- 
minal suffering the penalty of the law 
excites our commiseration ; we endea- 
vour, if possible, to mitigate his punish- 
ment : the loss which a friend sustains 
produces condolence ; we take the best 
means of testifying it to him. 

I am very sorry that her Majesty di^ot see this 
assembly of objects so proper to excit^^iut charity 
and compassion which she bears to every one who 
stands in need of it. Addison. 

Her lowly plight*. 

Immoveable, till mace, obtained from fSmt 
Acknowledg’d and deplored, in Adam wrought 
Commiseration, MiltoN. 

Rather than all must suffer, some must die. 

Yet nature must condole their misery. Denham. 

Compassion is the sentiment of one 
mortal towards another ; commiseration 
is represented as the feeling which our 
wretchedness excites in«the Supreme 
Being. Compassion may be awakened 
in persons of any condition ; commise- 
ration is awakened towards those who 
are in an abject state of misery ; condo- 
lence supposes an entire equality, and is 
often prt^uc^ by some common ca- 
lamity. ^ 
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The guod-nalurod man is apt to be moved witb 
compassion fur those misfortunes and intirmities which 
auother would turn into ridicule. /footsoN. 

Then must we those who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, disease, or want, commiserate f Denham. 

Why should 1 think that all that devout multi- 
tude which so lately cried Hosanna in the streets, 
did not also bear their part in those public condolihgs 
(,in the crucifiaion of our Saviour) ? Hall. 

SYSTEM, METHOD. 

SYSTEM, in Latin ay sterna, Greek 
uv7t}fjLa from or <tvv and irrjfii to 

stand together, signifies that which is 
put together so as to form a whole. 
METIIOD, in Latin methodus, from 
the Greek fitra and o5oc a way by which 
anything is effected. 

System expresses more than method, 
which is but a part of system : system 
is an arrangement of many single or in- 
dividual objects according to some given 
rule, so as to make them coalesce ; me- 
thod is the manner of this arrangement, 
or the principle upon which this arrange- 
ment takes place. The term system, 
however, applies to a complexity of ob- 
jects ; but arrangement, and conse- 
quently method, may be applied to every 
thing that is to be put into execution. 
All sciences must be reduced to system; 
and without system there is no science : 
all business requires method ; and with- 
out method little can be done to any 
good purpose. 

If a better system's thine. 

Impart it frankly, or make uiie of mine. Fra ncis. 

The great defect of the Seasoos is the want of 
method, but fur this 1 know not tliat there was any 
rmedy. Johnson. 


T. 

TO ^KE, RECEIVE, ACCEPT. 

TAK^, from the Latin tactum, par- 
ticiple of tango, is as much as to get 
into one’s possession by touching or lay- 
ing hands on it. RECEIVE, in French 
recevoir, Latin recipio, from re and 
capio, signifies to take back ; and AC- 
CEPT, from ac or ad and capio, signifies 
to take for a sj^ecial purpose. 

To take is the general term, receive 
and accept are modes of taking. To 
take is an unqualified action ; we take 
whatever comes in the way ; we receive 
only that which is offered or sent : we 
take a book from a table ; we receive a 
parcel which has been sent: we take 


either with or without consent ; we rtf • 
ceive with the consent, or according to 
the wishes, of another: a robber takes 
money from a traveller; aperSon receives 
a little from a friend. 

Each takes his scat, and each receives his share. 

POPK. 

To receive is frequently a pass ve act ; 
whatever is offered or done to another is 
received', but to accept is an act of 
choice : many things, therefore, may bo 
received which cannot be accepted ; as a 
person receives a blow or an insult : so 
in an engagement one may bo said to 
receive the enemy, who is feady to rtf- 
ceive his attack; on the other hand, 
we accept apologies. 

Till, seiz’d with shame, they wheel about and fuee. 
Receive their fues, and raise a^hreat'iiing cry } 

The Tuscans take their turn to foaf and fly. 

Drydxn. 

She accepted my apology, and we are again recon- 
ciled. IluyuuNC. 

Some things are both received and, 
accepted, but with the same distinction. 
What is given as a present may be both 
received and accepted, but the inferior 
receives and the superior accc'^ts. What 
is received comes to a person either by 
indirect means, or, if by direct means, 
it comes as a matter of right ; but what 
is accepted is a matter of favor either on 
the part of the giver or receiver. Rent 
in law may he both received and accepted ; 
it is received when it is duo from the 
tenant, but it is accepted if it be received 
from a tenant after ho has broken his 
contract with his landlord. A challenge 
ma^ be received contrary to the wishes 
of the receiver, but it rests with himself 
whether he will accept it or not. 

Unraniom’d here receive the ppotleis fair. 

Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. Popx. 

Animals and things, as Well as per- 
sons, may take ; things may receive; but 
persons only accept. An animal may 
take what is offered to it ; ^things take 
whatever attaches to them, but they 
receive that which by an express effort 
is given to them. The chameleon is said 
to take its hue from the surrounding 
objects ; marble receives its polish from 
the bands of the workman. 

The sapless wood, divested oft.be bark. 

Grows fungous, and tahes fire at every spark. 

^ COWPEH. 

The soft settee, one elbow at each end. 

And in the midst an elbow it rteened. 

United yet divided. 


C0WPk.K. 
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TALKATIVE, LOQUACIOUS, OAR- 
RULOUS. 

TALKATIVE implies ready or prone 
to talk (r. To speak). LOQUACIOUS, 
from loquor to speak or talk, has the 
same original meaning. GARRU- 
LOUS, in Latin garrulus, from garrio 
to blah, signifies prone to tell or make 
known. 

These reproachful epithets differ prin- 
cipally in the degree. To talk is allow- 
able, and consequently it is not altogether 
so unbecoming to he occasionally talka- 
tive ; but loquacity t which implies an 
immoderate*propcnsity to talk^ is always 
bad, whether springing from affectation 
or an idle temper ; and garrulity y which 
arises from the excessive desire of com- 
municating, is availing that is pardon- 
able only in <he aged, who have gene- 
rally much to tell. 

Every absurdity Ima a champion to defend i( ; for 
error is always talkative. Goldsmith. 

I'hersites only clamour'd in the throng, 

. loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue. Popk. 

Pleas'd with that 8(x:inl sweet garrulitif, 

The ]}(M}r disbanded pet rau's sole dtdight 

SOMEttVJLLE. 

TASTE, FLAVOR, RELISH, SAVOR. 

TASTE comes from the Teutonic 
taslen to touch lightly, and signifies 
either the organ which is easily affected, 
or the act of discriminating by a light 
touch of the organ, or the quality of the 
object which affects the organ ; in this 
latter sense it is closely allied to the 
other terms. FLAVOR most probably 
comes from the Latin /?o to breathe, sig- 
nifying the rarefied essenc^e of boHics 
which affect the organ of taste. RE- 
LISH is derived by Minshew from 
relccher to lick again, signifying that 
which pleases the palate so as to tempt 
to a renewal of the act of tastwg. 
SAVOR, in Latin sapor and sapio to 
smell, taste, or be sensible, most pro- 
bably comes from the Hebrew sapah 
the mouth or palate, which is the organ 
of taste. 

Taste is the most general and inde- 
/inite of all those; it is applicable to 
every object that can be applied to the 
organ of taste^ and to every degree and 
manner in which the organ can be 
affected : some things are tasteless^ 
other things have a strong tastey and 
others a mixed taste. The flavor is the 
predominating tastCy and consequently 
ts applied to such objects as may have 
a different kind or degree of taste ; an 


apple may not only have the general 
taste of apple, but also a flavor peculiar 
to itself : the flavor is commonly said of 
that which is good ; as a line flavor^ a 
delicious flavor ; but it may designate 
that which is not always agreeable ; as 
the flavor of fish, which is unpleasant 
in things that do not admit of such a 
taste. The relish is also a particular 
taste; but it is that which is artificial, 
in distinction from the flavor y whitdi 
may be the natural property. We find 
the Jlavor such as it is ; we give the 
relish such as it should be, or we wish 
it to be: milk and butter receive a 
flavor from the nature of the food with 
which the cow is supplied ; sauces are 
used in order to give a relish to the food 
that is dressed with them. 

What order so contriv’d as not to mix 

Tastes not well join'd ? Milton. 

Kvary person remembers how preat a plejisure lu* 
found in sweets while a child ; hut his taste growing; 
more obtuse with uire, liL U ol)ligcd to use artilieial 
me.nns to excite it. It is tlieu lie is found to cull in 
relishes of salts aud aromatics. GoLnsMixii. 

The Philippic islands give ajlavour to our Euro- 
pean bowls. A DU I SON 

Savor is a term in less frequent use 
than the others, but, agreeable to the 
Latin derivation, it is employed to desig- 
nate that which smells us well as tastes, 
a sweet smelling savor ; so likewise, in 
the moral application, a man's actions 
or expressions may be said to savor of 
vanity. 

Tlic pleasant savoury smell 
So tpiicken’d appetite, tliat 1 methought 
CouIH not but taste. Milton. 

Taste and relish may be moreover 
compared as the act or power of tasting 
or relishing : wo taste whatever affects 
oxxx taste ; hut we relish that ^y whicdi 
pleases our taste: we /«,9f^ruits in 
order to determine whether they are 
good or bad ; wo relish fruits dessert, 
or at certain seasons of the da^'‘ 

When the tongue and the thing to be tasted 
are extremely dry, no taste ensues. Goldsmith. 

Were men horn with those mlvantnges which they 
possess by industry, they would probably enjoy them 
with a blunter re/tsA. Goldsmith. 

So in the extended or moral applica- 
tion, they are distinguisl^d in the same 
manner. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ ; 

Nor IS the least a cheerful heart 

That tastes those gifts with iov. Addison. 

1 love the people. 

But do not like to stage me to their e.vcs. 

Though it do well, I do not relish well 

Their loud applause. SiiAicspKAitB. 
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TAX. 

TASTE, GENIUS. 

TASTE, in all probability from the 
Latin tactum and tango to touch, seems 
to desit^nate the capacity to derive plea- 
sure from an object: GENIUS desig- 
nates the power we have for accom- 
plishing any object. He who derives 
particular pleasure from music may be 
said to have a taste for music ; he who 
makes very great proficiency in the 
theory and practice of music, may he 
said to have a genius for it. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that wo may have a 
taste without having genius; but it 
would not be possible to have genius for 
a thing without having a tuHe {qy it: 
for nothing can so effectually give a 
taste for any accomplishment as the 
capacity to learn it, and the suscepti- 
bility of all its beauties, which circum- 
stances are inseparable from genius. 

The cause of a wrong tasfe is a defect of judge- 
ment. Bukke. 

Taste consists in tlie power of judging, genius in 
Lite power of executing. Blair. 

TAX, DUTY, CUSTOM, TOLL, IMPOST, 
TKlliUTE, CONTRIBUTION. 

The idea of something given by the 
peo[)le to the government is expressed 
by all these terms. TAX, in French 
taxe, Latin taxo^ from the Greek rweraw, 
raib) to dispose or put in order, signifies 
what is disposed in order for each to pay. 
CUSTOM signifies that which is given 
under certain circumstances, according 
to custom. DUTY signifies that which 
IS given as a due or debt. TOLL, in 
Saxon tollt &c., Latin telonium, Greek 
reXoc a cu|tom. signifies a particular 
kind of cvMom or due. 

Tax is the most general of these 
terms, an^ applies to or implies what- 
ever is jiWd by the people to the go- 
vernment, according to a certain esti- 
mate : the customs are a species of tax 
which are less specific than other taxes, 
being regulated by custom rather than 
any definite law; the customs apply 
particularly to what was customarily 
given by merchants for the goods which 
they imported Trom ahroau: the duty 
is a species of tax more positive and 
binding than the custom, being a spe- 
cific estimate of what is due upon goods, 
according to their value ; hence it is not 
only applied to goods that are imported, 
but also to many other articles inland : 
toll is that species of tax which serves 


for the repair of roads and havens, or 
the liberty to buy or sell at fairs or 
other places. ^ ^ 

The remission of a debt, the taking ofT a duty, tlib 
giviiiif lip a ta,v, the mending u puit, or the niuking 
11 highway, were nut looked upon us inipniiier sub- 
jorts fur a coin. Adoison. 

StriilK) tells you that Britain Iwre lioavy tares, 
especially the etistuins on the impurtiitiun of the 
(lallick trade. AnuiTTHNor. 

The same Prushis joined with the Rhodians 
against the Byzantines, and stopped them front 
levying the toll on their trade in the Kiixitie. 

Akbuthnot, 

The preceding terms refer to that 
which is levied by authority pn the peo- 
ple ; but they do not directly express the 
idea of levying or paying: IMPOST, 
on the contrary, signifies literally that 
which is imposed ; and TRIBUTE that 
which is paid or yieldfid : Jthe former, 
therefore, exclude that idea of coercion 
which is included in the latter. The 
tax is levied by the consent of many ; 
the impost is imposed by the will of one ; 
and the tribute is paid at the demand of , 
one or a few : the ta:v serves for the sup- 
port of the nation ; the impost and the 
tribute serve to enrich a government. 
Conquerors lay heavy imposts upon the 
conquered countries ; distant provinces 
pay a tribute to the princes to whom 
they owe allegiance. CONTRIBU- 
TION signifies the tribute of many in 
unison, or for the same end ; in this 
general sense it includes all tfie other 
terras ; for taxes and imposts are alike 
paid by many for the same purpose; 
but, as the predominant idea in contri- 
button is that of common consent, it 
suppdses a degree of freedom in tlio 
agent which is incompatible with the 
exercise of authority expressed by the 
other terms: hence the terra is with 
more propriety applied to those cases in 
which men voluntarily unite in giving 
towards any particular object*; as cha- 
ritable contributions, or contributions 
in support of a war ; but it may be taken 
in the general sense of a forced pay- 
ment, as in .speaking of military con- 
tribution. 

Taxes and imposts upon meicliants soldum do any 
good to the king's revenue, fur that that ho wins in 
the hundred, ho loselh in the shire. Bacon. 

The Athenians having barbarously murdered 
Androguus, the son of Minos, were obliged by bis 
father to send a novennial or septennial, or as others 
write an atinuui, tribute of seven young men. 

Potter. 

The Roman niHcers sometimes took the liberty of 
raLing contributums of their own .nccurd. Po’n’KK. 

These words, tax, tribute, and con- 
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tHhution^ have an extended application 
to other objects besides those which are 
pecuniary : tax, in the sense of what is 
laid on without the consent of the per- 
son on whom it is imposed ; tribute, that 
which is given to another as his due ; 
and contribution, that which is given 
by one in common with others for some 
common object. 

And levying thim, and with an rasy sway. 

A tax of prolit from hU very play. Cowpkr. 

I pay this tribute without reluctance to the me- 
mory of that noble, reverend, learned, and excellent 
perbuu. UuKKE. 

Tha English people are satisAed that the consola* 
tions of religion arc as necessary as its instructions. 
They, too, are among the unhappy. They feel per- 
sonal pain and domestic sorrow. In these they have 
no privilege, but are subject to pay their full con- 
tingent to the contribution levied on mortality 

fiURKK. 

TAX, RATE, ASSESSMENT. 

TAX, agreeably to the above expla- 
nation (v. Tax), and RATE, from the 
Latin ratm and reor to think or esti- 
mate, both derive their principal mean- 
ing from the valuation or proportion ac- 
cording to which any sum is demanded 
from the people ; but the tax is imposed 
directly by the government for public 
purposes, as the land tax, ana the 
window tax ; and the rate is imposed 
indirectly for the local purposes of each 
parish, as the church rates, and the 
poor rates. The tax and rate is a 
general rule or ratio, by wdiich a certain 
sum is raised upon a given number of 
persons ; the ASSESSMENT is the 
application of that rule to the indi- 
vidual. , 

They (the French noblesse) paid also a land tax 
i'Elled the twentieth penny. Bvbkb. 

They paid the church and parish rate. 

And took, but read not, the receipt. Prior. 

As to the reimbursement, aqd the other great ob- 
jects of public credit, no doubt but that a very mo- 
derate aud proportionate atieuwent on the citizens 
would have provUied for all. Borkk. 

TO TEASE, VEX, TAUNT, TANTALIZE, 
TORMENT. 

TEASE is most probably a frequenta- 
tive of tear. ** VEX, v. To displease, 
TAUNT is probably contractea from 
tantalize, TANTALIZE, v. To ag^ 
gravate, TORMENT, from the Latin 
tormentum and torqueo to twist, sig- 
nifies to give pain by twisting or 
griping. 

The idea of ^ng upon others so as 
to produce a painful sentiment is com- 
mon to all these terms; they differ in 


the mode of the action, and in the 
degree of the effect. To tease is ap- 
plied to that which is most trifling; 
torment to that which is most serious. 
We are teased by a tly that buzzes in 
our ears ; we are vexed by the careless- 
ness and stupidity of our servants ; we 
are taunted by the sarcasms of others ; 
we are tantalized by the fair prospects 
which only present themselves to dis- 
appear again ; we are tormented by the 
importunities of troublesome beggars. 
It IS the repetition of unpleasant trifles 
which teases; it is the crossness and 
perversity of persons and things which 
vex; it is the contemptuous and pro- 
voking behaviour which taunts; it is the 
disappointment of awakened expecta- 
tions which tantalizes ; it is the repe- 
tition of grievous troubles which for- 
ments. We may be teased and tor- 
mented by that which produces bodily 
or mental pain ; we are vexed, taunted, 
and tantalized on'iy in the mind. Irri- 
table and nervous people are most easily 
teased; captious and fretful people are 
most easily vexed or taunted; sanguine 
and eager people are most easily tan- 
talized: in all these cases the imagina- 
tion or the bodily state of the indivi- 
dual serves to increase the pain : but 
persons are tormented by such things 
as inflict positive pain. 

Louisa begau to take a little misohievuns pleasure 
in Uasxng, ('umberland. 

To hear you prate would vex a saint. Gav. 

Sharp w'as hU voice, which, in the shrillest tone. 

Thtts with injurious taunlt attacks the throne. Pope. 

When the maid (in Sparta) was once sped, she 
was nut sufTcred to tantalice the male part of tl.e 
commonwealth. Aodisun. 

Truth exerting itself in the searching prece|>ts uf 
self-denial and mortlAcation is tormenting to vicious 
minds. Sou i a. 

TEGUMENT^ COVERING. 

TEGUMENT, in Latin t^fynentum, 
from tego to cover, is properly but an- 
other word to express the sense of 
COVERING, yet it is now employed 
in cases where the term covering is in- 
admissible. Covering signifies mostly 
that which is artificial ; but tegument is 
employed for that which is natural: 
clothing is the coverirfg for the body ; 
the skin of vegetable substances, as 
seeds, is called the tegument. The 
covering is said of that which covers 
the outer surface : the tegument is said 
of that which covers the inner surface ; 
the pods of some seeds are lined with a 
soft tegument. 
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In the nutmeg another iegnmcnt is the mace be 
tveen the green pericarpium and the hard shell. 

• Ray. 

It is by being naked that he (man) knows the 
value ot covering. Gui.ositrrH. 

TEMPERAMENT, TEMPERATURE. 

TEMPERi).MENT and TEMPE- 
HAT U RE are both used to express 
that state which arises from the tem- 
pering of opposite or varying qualities ; 
the temperament is said of animal bo- 
dies, and the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere. Men of a sanguine temperament 
ought to be cautious in their diet ; all 
bodies are strongly alfected by the tem- 
perature of the air. 

Without a pro|ier temperament for the particular 
ait whicli he studios, his utmost pains will be tu no 
purpose. ilUDOBLL. 

O happy England, where there is such a rare tem- 
perature of heat and cold 1 II owkll. 

TEMPLE, pHURCH. 

These words designate an edifice 
destined for the exercise of religion, but 
with collateral ideas, which sutticiently 
distinguish them from each other. The 
templam of the Latins signified origin 
ally an open elevated spot, marked out 
by the augurs with their lituus^ or 
sacred wand, whence they could best 
survey the heavens on all sides: the 
idea, therefore, of spacious, open, and 
elevated, enters into the meaning of this 
word, in the same manner as it does 
into that of the Hebrew word hichel, 
derived from hechel, which in the Arabic 
signifies great and lofty. The Greek 
vabQ from va'no to inhabit, signifies a 
dwelling-place, and, by distinction, the 
dwelling-place of the Almighty ; in 
which sM|se the Hebrew word is also 
taken to cTjnote the high and holy place 
where Jehovah peculiarly dwelleth, 
otherwi^ called the holy heavens, 
Jehovall^ dwelling or resting-place; 
whence St. Paul calls our bodies the 
temples of God when the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in us. The Roman poets used 
the word ternplum in a similar sense ; 

Call tonitralia templa. Lucrbt. 
Qui templa cali summa fonitu concretit. Terbnt. 

Contremuit tmptwnSnagnum Jovis altitonanta. 

Emnius. 

The word TEMPLE, therefore, strict- 
ly signiOes a spacious open place set 
apart for the peculiar presence and wor- 
ship of the Dhine Being ; it is applied 
with particular propriety to the sacred 
edifices of the Jews, but may be ap- 
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plied to any sacred place without dis- 
tinction of religion. 

Here we have uo temple but the w()ud. no nssembly 
but lu>rn beast*. Shaksyearb. 

CHURCH, in Saxon circe, Ger- 
man, &c. kirche, Greek KvptaKog from 
KvpioQ a lord, signifies literally what 
belonged to a lord, and by Christians 
was applied to that which belonged to 
our Lord and Saviour; as the J.,ord’s 
Supper, the Lord's Day ; and, in a par- 
ticular manner, as the Lord’s House; 
in which sense it has been retained to 
the present day. A church is therefore 
a building consecrated to Uie Lord, and 
from the earliest periods of building 
churches this was done by some solemn 
ordinance. 

That churchet were consverated unto none but 
tlui Lord only the very general tname ebiedy doth 
Kiifllvieutty )>oint out : church doth iignify no other 
than the Lord's House. Hooker. 

The word church has by a figure of 
speech been applied to any biiikling 
consecrated to the service of the tru^ 
God. 

Tiutli it is the patriarchs for a great number of 
years hud neither temp/e nor church tu resort unto. 
The cause was, they were not staid in any place, but 
were in u continual pereRrinution and wandering 
that they could not eouveniently build any church. 

OxVERlDaE. 

Church, in the sense of a religious 
assembly, is altogether a different word, 
hearing no afilnity to the Yford* temple. 

TEMPORARY, TRANSIENT, TRANSI- 
TORY, FLEETING. 

TEMPORARY, from tempus time, 
characterizes that which is intended to 
last only for a time, in distinction from 
that which is permanent ; offices* de- 
pending upon a state of war are tempo- 
rary, in distinction from those which 
are connected with interlial policy. 
TRANSIENT, that is, passing, or in 
the act of passing, characterizes what 
in its nature exists only for the moment : 
a glance is transient TRANSITORY, 
that is, apt to pass away, characterizes 
everything in the world. which is formed 
only to exist for a time, and then to pass 
away ; thus our pleasures, and our pains, 
and our very being, are denominated 
transitory, FLEETING, which is de- 
rived from the verb to fly and flight, is 
but a stronger term to express the same 
idea as transitory. 

By the forcp of superior priacliile* the temporary 
prevalence of passion* nitt> be restrained. Johmbom 
3 B 
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Any sudden diversion of the spirits, or the iustling 
in of a transient thought, is able to deface the little 
images of things (in tlie memory). South. 

Man is a transitory being. Johnson. 

Thus when my fleeting days at last, 

Unheeded, silently are past, 

Calmly 1 shall resign my breath. 

In life unknown, forgot in death. Spkotatob. 


TENACIOUS, PERTINACIOUS. 

To be TENACIOUS is to hold a 
thing close, to let it go with reluctance : 
to be PERTINACIOUS is to hold it 
out in spite of what can be advanced 
against it, the prepositive syllable per 
having an ifitensive force. A man of 
a tenacious temper insists on trifles that 
are supposed to affect his importance ; 
a pertinacious temper insists on every- 
thing which is apt to affect his opinions. 
Tenacity and pertinacity are both 
foibles, but the former is sometimes 
more excusable than the latter. We 
may be tenacious of that which is good, 

, as when a man is tenacious of whatever 
may affect his honor ; but we cannot be 
pertinacious in anything but our opi- 
nions, and that too in cases when they 
are least defensible. It commonly hap- 
pens that people are most tenacious of 
being thought to possess that in which 
they are most deficient, and most per- 
thiacious in maintaining that which is 
most absurd, A liar is tenacious of his 
reputation for truth : sophists, free 
thinkers, and sceptics are the most 
pertinacious objectors to whatever is 
established. 

So tenacious are wo of the old eeclesinsticnl 
niodeo, that very little ulteralion Iiuh been m«de in 
tlierii since the fourteenth or flfteenth century ; ad- 
hering to our old settled maxim, neter entirely, nor 
at once, to depart from antiquity. Hukkc. 

The most pertinacious and vehement demonstra- 
tor may be wearied in time by continual negation. 

Johnson. 

TENDENCY, DRIFT, SCOPE, AIM. 

TENDENCY, from to tendt denotes 
the property of tending towards a cer- 
tain point, which is the characteristic of 
all these words, but this is applied only 
to things; and* DRIFT, from the verb 
to drive; SCOPE, from the Greek 
iTKeirroftai to look ; and AIM, from the 
verb to aim (v. Aim), all characterize 
the thoughts of a person looking forward 
into futurity, and directing his actions 
to a certain point. Hence we speak of 
the tendency of certain principles or 
practices as being pernicious ; the drift 
of a person's discourse ; the scope which 


he gives himself either in treating of a 
subjects or in laying down a plan ; or a 
person's aim to excel, or atm to sup- 
plant another, and the like. The ten- 
dency of many writings in modern times 
has been to unhinge the minds of men : 
where a person wants the services of 
another, whom ho dares not openly 
solicit, he will discover his wishes by 
the drifi of his discourse: a man of 
a comprehensive mind will allow him- 
self full scope in digesting his plans 
for every alteration which circumstances 
may require when they come to be de- 
veloped : our desires will naturally give 
a cast to all our aims; and, so long 
as they are but innocent, they are 
necessary to give a proper stimulus to 
exertion. 

It is no wonder if a grrat deal of knowledge, 
which is not capable of making a man wiae. has a 
natural tendency to make him vain and arniguiit. 

Addison. 

This said, the whole atalience soon found out liis 
drift, 

The convention w as summoned in favour of Swift. 

Swift. 

Merit in every rank has the freest scope (in Eng- 
land). BiiAia. 

Each nobler aim, repress'd by long ennfroul, 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul. 

Goldsmith. 

TENET, POSITION. 

The TENET is the opinion which 
we hold in our minds; the POSI- 
TION is that which we lay down for 
others. Our tenets may he hurtful, 
our positions false. He who gives up 
his tenets readily evinces an unstable 
mind ; he who argues on a false posi- 
tion shows more tenacity and subtlety 
than good sense. The tet^ts of the 
different denominations of^hristians 
are scarcely to be known or distin- 
guished; they often rest upon such 
trivial points: the positioni^s^ich an 
author lays down must bo very definite 
and clean* when he wishes to build upon 
them any theory or system. 

The occaidun of Luther's being first disgusted 
with the tends of the Romish church is kudwo to 
every one the least conversant with history. 

Robistson. 

To the position of fully, th|t if virtue could be 
seen she must be loved, may be added, that if truth 
could be lieard, she must be obeyed. Johnson. 

TERM, LIMIT, BOUNDARY. 

TERM, in Latin terminus, from the 
Greek rfo/ta an end, is the point that 
ends, ana that to which we direct our 
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steps : LIMIT, from the Latin limes a 
land-mark, is the line which* marks: 
BOUNDARY, from to bounds is the 
obstacle which interrupts our progress, 
and prevents us from passing. 

We are either carried towards or away 
from the term ; we either keep within 
limits^ or we overstep them ; we contract 
or extend a boundary. The term and 
the limit belong to the thing ; by them 
it is ended : the boundary is that which 
is made or conceived by the person 
bounding. The term is the point that 
terminates ; the limit is either a line or 
point which marks where to stop ; the 
boundary is a lino which includes a 
space, and points out the extent beyond 
which one may not pass. The Straits 
of Gibraltar was the term of Hercules* 
voyages : it was said, with more elo- 
quence than truth, that the limits of the 
Roman empire were those of the world : 
the sea, the Alps, and the Pyrenees are 
the natural bounddries of France. 

Then heav'd the goddegs in her mighty hand 
A itoQti, the limit uf the neighbouring land. 

Dry den. 

But atill his native country lies 

Boyoud the boundaries uf tlie gkles. Cotton. 

So likewise in application to moral 
objects. We mostly reach the term of 
our prosperity when we attempt to pass 
tho limits which Providence has assigned 
to human efforts : human ambition often 
finds a boundary set to its gratification 
by circumstances which were the most 
unlooked for, and apparently the least 
adapted to bring about such important 
results. We see the term of our evils 
only in the term of our life : our desires 
have no limits ; their gratification only 
serves to extend our prospects indefi- 
nitely : ^ose only are happy whose for- 
tune is We hounaary of their desires. 

No term of time thig union shall divide. Dryoen. 

Corruj^^Sn is a reciprocal to generation ; and they 
two are^natiire'g two terms or boundaries, and tlie 
guideg to life and death. Bacon. 

Providence has fixe<l tho timUs of human enjoy- 
ment by immoveable boundaries. Johnion. 

TERRITORY, DOMINION. 

Both these terms respect a portion of 
country under a particular government ; 
but the word TERRITORY brings to 
our minds the land which is included ; 
DOMINION conveys to our minds the 
power which is exercised : the territory 
speaks of that which is in its nature 
bounded ; dominion may be said of that 
which is boundless. A petty prince has 


his territory ; the monarch of a great 
empire has dominions. It is the object 
of every ruler to guard bis territory 
against the irruptions of an enemy ; 
ambitious monarchs aro always aiming 
to extend their dominions. 

The conquered territory was divided' among the 
Spanish invaders, according to rules which custom, 
had introduced. Robertson. 

And, while tho heroic Pyrrhus shines in arms, 

Our wide dominions shall Uie world o'er-run. Trapp. 

THANKFULNESS, GRATITUDE. 

THANKFULNESS, or a fulness ot 
thankSf is the outward ejfpression of a 
grateful feeling. GRATITUDE, from 
the Latin gratitudo^ is the feeling itself. 
Our thar&fulness is measured by the 
number of our words^ our gratitude is 
measured by the nature Of our actions. 
A person appears very thankful at the 
time, who afterwards proves very un- 
grateful. Thanifulness is the begin- 
ning of gratitude: gratitude is the 
completion of thankfulness, • 

He scarcely would give me thanks for what 1 hud 
done, for fear that thankfulness might have an intro- 
duction of reward. Sidney. 

Slmll the commonness and eontinuance of these 
exceeding favours abate and enervate our gratitude, 
which iu all leosou should maiuly increase and con- 
firm it ? Barrow. 

THEORY, SPECULATION. 

THEORY, from the Greek OsaoiAai 
to behold, and SPECULATION, from 
the Latin specto to behold, are both em- 
ployed to express what is seen with the 
mind’s eye. Theory is the fruit of re- 
flection , it serves the purposes of science ; 
practice will be incomplete when the 
theory is false : speculation belongs more 
to the imagination ; it has therefore less 
to do with realities : it is that which is 
rarely to be reduced to jiractice, anti 
can therefore seldomer be brought to the 
test of experience. 

True piety without cessatiou tost 

By theories, the practice past is lost. Denham. 

You were the prime object of my speonlation. 

H0WEI.1;. 

Hence it arises that theory is con- 
trasted sometimes with the practice, to 
designate its insufficiency to render a 
man complete ; and speculation is put 
for that which is fanciful and unreal : 
a general who is so only in theory will 
acquit himself miserably in the field ; a 
religionist who is so only in peculation 
will make a wretched Cnristian. 

3 B 2 
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Trill' Cliristiiinitv depends on fact; 

Rfligion is not theorjt but act. IIartf. 

It is amusinft enough to trace the progress of a 
philosopliical fanby let loose in airy speculation. 

Goldsmith. 


therb:fore, consequently, 

ACCORDINGLY. 

THEREFORE, that is, for this 
reason, marks a deduction; CONSE- 
QUENTLY, that is, in consequence, 
marks a consequence ; ACCORDING- 
LY, that is, according to some thing, 
implies an agreement or adaptation. 
Therefore is /jmployed particularly in 
abstract reasoning ; consequently is em- 
ployed either in reasoning or in the 
narrative style ; accordingly is used 
principally in the narrative style. Young 
persons are po^pethally liable to fall into 
error through inexperience ; they ought 
therefore the more willingly to submit 
themselves to the guidance of those 
who can direct them : the world is now 
ttsduced to a state of little better than 
moral anarchy ; consequently nothing 
hut religion and good government can 
bring the people back to the use of their 
sober senses : every preparation was 
made, and every precaution was taken ; 
accordingly at the fixed hour they pro- 
ceeded to the place of destination. 

If you cut off the lop branches of n tree, it^vlU 
mi thertjWe fcosc Ui y!,tQW, ^ Huohe.% 

Reputation ia power; consequently to despise is 
to weaken. South. 

The pathetic, as Ixinginus observes, may animate 
the sublime; but is not essential to it. Accordingly, 
as he furiher remarks, we very ot'ten find that those 
wlio excel most in stirring up ilie passions very often 
•vunt the luient of writing in the sublime manner. 

A DIM SON. 


THICK, DENSE. 

Between THICK and DENSE there 
is little other difference, than that the 
latter is employed to express that species 
of thickness which is philosophically 
considered as the property of the atmo- 
sphere in a certain condition ; hence we 
speak of thick in regard to hard or soft 
bodies, as a thick board or thick cotton ; 
solid or liquid, ail a thick cheese or thick 
milk: but the term dense mostly in 
regard to the air in its various forms, 
as a ^me air, a dense vapour, a dense 
cloud. 

He from fWdfc Sims sTiaU purge tbe vUuel ray. 

And on the sightless eye-balls pour tbe day. Poe*. 

i have discovered, by a long series of observations, 
that invention and elocution siiffer gi eat impediments 
txom dense and impure vapours. Johmsuw. 


THIN, SLENDER, SLIGHT, SLIM. 

THIN, in Saxon ihinne, German 
dunn^ Latin tener, from tendo, in Greek 
mvio to extend or draw out, and the 
Hebrew taken to grind or reduce to 
powder. SLENDER, SLIGHT, and 
SLIM are all variations from the Ger- 
man schlank, which are connected with 
the words slime and sling, as also with 
the Ger m an schlingen to wi nd or wreathe, 
and schlange a serpent, designating the 
property of length and smallness, which 
is adapted for bending or twisting. 
Thm is the generic term, the rest are 
specific : thin may be said of that which 
is small and short, as well as small and 
long ; slender is always said of that 
which is small and long at the same 
time : a board is thin which wants so- 
lidity or substance; a poplar is slender'- 
because its tallness is disproportioned to 
its magnitude or the dimensions of its 
circumference. Thinness is sometimes 
a natural property ; slight and slim are 
applied to that which is artificial : the 
leaves of trees are of a thin texture ; a 
board may be made slight by continually 
planing; a paper box is very slim. 
Thinness is a good property sometimes ; 
thin paper is frequently preferred to 
that which is thick; slightness and 
slimness, which is a greater degree of 
slightness, are always defects ; that 
which is made slight is unfit to bf^r 
the stress lliat will be put upon it ; that 
wliich is slim is altogether unfit for the 
purpose proposed: a carriage that is 
made slight is quickly broken, and al- 
ways out of repair; paper is altogether 
too slim to servo the purpose of wood. 

nemt’Uibrnnco ami reflection how ally*dl 
What thm uartiliomi aenie flrom UioughtEj^hlel 

Pop*. 

The lonique order doth represent a feminine kind 
of slenderness. • Wotton. 

Xi/ 

There is but a very slight depth, in comparison of 
the distance to the centre. Goldsmith. 

I was jugged on the elbow by a i/tm young girl of 
neventeeo. Addison. 

Thinness is a natural property of many 
bodies whether solid or lluid; slender 
and slight have a moral and figurative 
application. ^ 

1 have found dulnoss to quickeu into sentiment in 
a thin ether. JoaN^uN. 

Very slender lUfferences will sometimes part those 
whom beneflceace has united. Johnson. 

Friendsiiip is often destroyed by a thousand seerel 
and slight competitions. Johnson. 
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TO THINK, REFLECT, PONDER, 
MUSE. 

THINK, in Saxon thincan, German 
denken, comes from the Hebrew 
dan to direct, rule, or jud^e. REFLECT, 
in Latin rejlecto, signifies literally to 
bend back, that is, to bend the mind 
back on itself. PONDER, frompondus 
a weight, signifies to weigh. MUSE, 
from musa a song, signifies to dwell 
upon with the imagination. 

To think is a general and indefinite 
term ; to reflect is a particular mode of 
thinking ; to ponder and muse are dif* 
ferent modes of rejlecting, the former 
on grave matters, the latter on matters 
that interest either the affections or the 
imagination: we think whenever we 
receive or recall an idea to the mind ; 
but wo reflect only by recalling, not one 
only, but many ideas : wo think if we 
only suffer the ide^is to revolve in suc- 
cession in the mind ; but in reflecting 
we compare, combine, and judge of those 
ideas which thus pass in the mind : we 
thinkt therefore, of things past, as they 
are pleasurable or otherwise ; we reflect 
upon them as they are applicable to our 
present condition: we may think on 
things past, present, or to come; we 
rehect, ponder, and muse mostly on that 
which is past or present. The man 
thinks on the days of his childhood, and 
wishes them back ; the child thinks on 
the time when ho shall be a man, and 
is impatient until it is come : the man 
reflects on his past follies, and tries to 
profit by experience ; he ponders on any 
serious concern that affects his destiny, 
and muses on the happy events of his 
childh^. 

No man was ever weary of thinking, much less 
of thinking that he liad done well or virtuously. 

South. 

Lt'i vm out rejiect upon their own observation, 
and consider impartially with themselves how few in 
the world they have known made bettor by uko. 

South. 

Stood on the brink of hell, and look'd awhile 
Pondering his voyage. Milton. 

I was sitting on a sofa one evening, aftor I had 
been caressed by Amurath, aud my iniugluatiun 
kindled as 1 mused. Hawkeswuhth. 

• 

TO THINK, SUPPOSE, IMAGINE, 
BELIEVE, DEEM. 

To THINK is here, as in the pre- 
ceding article, the generic term. It 
expresses, in (S>mmon with the other 
terms, the act of having a particular 


idea in the mind ; but it is indefinite as 
to the mode and the object of the action. 
To think may be the act of the under- 
standing, or merely of the imagination 
to SUPPOSE and IMAGINE are 
rather the acts of the imagination than 
of the understanding. To think, that is, 
to have any thought or opinion upon a 
subject, requires reflection ; it is Ihe 
work of time : to suppose and imagine 
may be the acts of tne moment. We 
think a thing right or wrong ; we mp- 
pose it to be true or false ; we imagine 
It to be real or unreal. To think is 
employed promiscuously yi regard to all 
objects, whether actually existing or not, 
or if existing are above our comprehen- 
sion : to suppose applies to those which 
are uncertain or precarious; imagine, 
to those which are uhreal. Think and 
imagine are said of that which affects 
the senses immediately ; suppose is only 
said of that which occupies the mind. 
We think that we hear a noise ns soon 
as the sound catches our attention ; in 
certain states of the body or mind we 
imagine wo hear noises which were 
never made: we think that a person 
will come to-day, because he has informed 
us that he intends to do so ; we suppose 
that he will come to-day, at a certain 
hour, because he came at the same hour 
yesterday. 

If to couceivo how any thing can be . 

From Hhape vxtracted, and locality, 

U hard : what think you of the Deity ? J kny nh 

It M absurd to suppose that while the relations, in 
which we stand to our fellow-creatures, naturally 
call forth certain sentiments and affections, there 
should lie none to correspond to tlie flrst and greatest 
of mi iieings. Blaiu. 

How ridiculous must it be to imagine that the 
eleruy of England favour popery, wlieu they cannot 
be clergymen without renuunciug It. Biveridok. 

In regard to moral points, ^in which 
case the word DEEM may be compared 
with the others, to think is* a conclusion 
drawn from certain premises. 1 think 
that a man has acted wrong : io suppose 
is to take up an idea arbitrarily or at 
pleasure; we argue upon a supposed 
case, merely for the sake of argument : 
to imagine is to take up an idea by acci- 
dent, or without any connexion with the 
truth or reality ; wo imagine that a 
person is offended with us, without being 
able to assign a single reason for the 
idea; imaginary evils are even more 
numerous than those which are real : to 
deem is to form a conclusion ; things 
arc deemed hurtful or otherwise in con- 
sequence of observation. 
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We somet raes think we could u R|>ooch ]iro(tuce 
M uch to the purpose. If our tongues were louse. 

(yOWPER. 

It moves mo more, perhaps, than fully ought, 

When some gr«'eu heads, us void of wit as thmight. 
Suppose themselves monopolists of sense. Cowper. 

An empty house is by the players deemed the most 
dreadful sign of popular disapprobation. 

IIawkcswobth. 

To think and believe are both opposite 
to knowing or perceiving ; but think is a 
more partial action than believe: we 
think as the thing strikes us at the 
time ; we believe from a settled tleduc- 
tion: hence it expresses much less to 
say that I fh\nk a person speaks the 
truth, than that I believe that he speaks 
the truth. I think from what I can 
recollect that such and such were the 
words, is a vague mode of speech, not 
admissible in ajsouVt of law as positive 
evidence: the natural question which 
follows upon this is, do you firmly believe 
it ? to which whoever can answer in the 
affirmative, with the appearance of sin- 
cQ^'ity, must he admitted as a testimony. 
Hence it arises that the word can only 
he employed in matters that require hut 
little thought in order to come to a con- 
clusion ; and believe is applicable to things 
that must he admitted only on substan- 
tial evidence. We are at liberty to say 
that I thinks or I believe that the account 
is made out right ; hut, we must say, 
that I believe, not think, that the Bible 
is the word of God. 

They think that they (the objectors) do not helieee 
it (the gospel) who do nut take care that it should 
bo preached to the pour. Uukke. 

For they can conquer who believe they can. 

Drybsit. 

THOUGHTFUL, CONSIDERATE, 
DELIBERATE. 

THOUGHTFUL, or full of thinking 
(V. To think, reflect); CONSIDERATE, 
or ready to consider {v. To consider, re- 
flect); and DELIBERATE, ready to 
deliberate (v. To consult); rise upon 
each other in their signification : he who 
is thoughtful does not forget his duty ; 
he vvlio is considerate pauses, and con- 
siders properly what is his duty ; he 
wlio deliberates, considers deliberately. 
It is a recommendation to a subordinate 
person to he thoughtful in doing what 
is wished of him : it is the recommend- 
ation of a confidential person to be con- 
siderate, as he has otten to jud^ ac- 
cording to his own discretion ; it is the 
recommendation of a person who ia 
acting for himself in critical matters to 


be delib^ate. There is this further dis- 
tinction in the word deliberate, that it 
may be used in the bad sense to mark 
a settled intention to do evil: young 
people may sometimes plead in extenu- 
ation of their guilt, that their misdeeds 
do not arise from deliberalup malice. 

Mcn*it mtnilB are in general inclined to levity, much 
more than to thoughtful melancholy. Blair. 

Some things will not bear much seal ; and the 
more earnest we are about them, the less w*e recom- 
mend ourselves to the approbation of sober and con- 
siderate men. Tillotson. 

There is a vast difiTerence between sins of Infirmity 
and those of presumption, as vast as between iuaa- 
Tertency and deliberation. Sovth. 

THREAT, MENACE. 

THREAT is of Saxon origin ; ME- 
NACE is of Latin extraction. They do 
not difier in signification ; but, as is 
frequently the case, the Saxon is the 
familiar term, and Mie I.ditin word is 
employed only in the higher style. We 
may he threatened with either small or 
great evils ; hut we are menaced only 
with great evils. One individual threaU 
ens to stiike another : a general menaces 
the enemy with an attack. We are 
threatened by things as well as persons : 
wo are menaced hy persons only: a 
person is threatened with a look : he is 
menaced with a prosecution by his ad- 
versary. 

By tiirnn put on the iiippHatit and the lord ; 
Threaten a this moment, and the next iiAplor’d. 

Prior. 

Of the sharp axe 

Regardless, that o*er his devoid head 

Hongs msnactnjF. Somerville. 

TIME, SEASON. 

TIME is here the generic terra ; it Ls 
taken cither for the whole or the part : 
SEASON is any given portion %ftime. 
We speak of time when the sim^ idea 
of time only is to be expressed ; as the 
time of the day, or the time of the year ; 
the season is spoken in reference to 
some circumstances ; the year is divided 
into four parts, called the seasons, ac- 
cording to the nature of the weather : 
hence it is that in general^tbat time is 
called the season which is suitable for 
any particular purpose; youth is the 
season for improvement. It is a matter 
of necessity to choose the time; it 
is an affair of wisdom to choose the 
season. 

You will often want religion in times of most dan 

gor. CUATMAM. 
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Pilo'f behaviouf towards us iu this season of af- 
fliction has endeared him to us. . 

MiLMo’rn’s Letters of Cioebo. 

TIME^ PERIOD, AGE, DATE, iERA, 
EPOCHA. 

TIME (v. Time) is, as before, taken 
either for time* in general, or time in 
particular ; all the other terms are taken 
for particular portions of time. In the 
sense of a particular portion of timet 
the word time is applied generally and 
indefinitely. 

There is a time when we should not only number 
oi\r days, but our hours. Yovno. 

Time included within any given points 
is termed a PERIOD, from the Greek 
TTEpioSoc, signifying a course, round, or 
any revolution : thus, the period of day, 
or of night, is the space of time com- 
prehended between the rising and set- 
ting, or setting and rising of the sun ; 
the period of a yea^ comprehends the 
space which, according to astronomers, 
the earth requires for its annual revo- 
lution. So, in an extended and moral 
application, we have stated periods in 
our life for particular things: during 
the period of infancy a child is in a 
state of total dependence on its parents ; 
a period of apprenticeship has been ap- 
pointed for youth to learn ditferent 
trades. 

Soma experiment would be made how by art to 
make plants moie laKtiiif^than their oi-dinnry pemd, 
as to make a stalk of heat last a whole year. 

Bacon. 

The period is sometimes taken not 
only for the space of time included 
between two points of timCt but some- 
times for the terminating point ; in this 
sense, ^J^ut a pet'iod to a thing is to 
terminate its existence, to destroy it. 

But the lust period, and the fatal hour. 

Of Troy ^^)me. Denham. 

The AGE is the pmW comprehended 
within the life of one man, or of numbers 
living at the same timo, and conse- 
quently refers to what is done by men 
living within that period: hence we 
speak of the different ages that have 
existed since the commencement of the 
world, and clmracteri%e this or that age 
by the particular degrees of vice or 
virtue, genius, and the like, for which 
it is distinguished. 

The story of Human only shows us what human 
nature has too generally appeared to be in every age. 

Blair. 

The date \ properly the point of 


time which is marked on a writing, 
either to show tho time when it was 
written, as the date of a letter, or to 
show when any contract is* to he per- 
formed, or thing done, as the date of a 
hill of exchange. As the date in the 
first case shows when anything has been 
done, the word date may be applied 
generally to the time of any past event, 
as a thing of late date^ or early date ; so 
of a thing out of date, which is so long 
gone by as that the date of it is not 
known. 

This mountain was formed by the first eruption 
that destroyed the country of Mel Pass!, and is of u 
very old date. * Brydune. 

As the date in the second case shows 
how long it will be before a thing is to 
be done, as a bill of short date shows 
that it has but a short tiyie to run, so 
the term date may be applied to the 
duration of any event. 

Plantations have one advantage in them which !s 
not to be found iu most other works, as they give a 
pleasure of a more lasting date. Addison.^ 

JERA, in Latin aera, probably from 
ips brass, signifying coin with which one 
computes: and EPOCHA, from the 
Greek tTroxn* f^om eTrexce to stop, sig- 
nifying a resting-place; both refer to 
points of time that are in some manner 
marked or distinguished * hut the former 
is more commonly employed in the 
literal sense fur points of coipputation 
in chronology, as the Christian a>ra; 
the latter is indefinitely employed for 
any period distinguished by remarkable 
events : the captivity of the Jews is an 
mocha in the history of that nation. 
The terms may also be figuratively em- 
ployed in the latter sense, as an event- 
ful eercu 

Tliat period of the Athenian history which is in- 
cluded within the ofra of Pisistratus, and the death 
of Menander the comic poet, may justly be styled the 
literary age of Greece. • CuMBKkLANii. 

The institution of this libtary (by Pisistratus) 
forms a signal epocha iu the annals of literature. 

COMBEBLANO. 

TIMELY, SEASONABLE. 

The same distinction exists between 
tho epithets TIMELY and SEASON- 
ABLE as between time and seasm in 
the preceding article. The former sig- 
nifies within the time, that is, before 
the time is past ; the latter according to 
the season, or what the season requires. 
A timely notice prevents that which 
would otherwise happen ; a seasonable 
hint seldom fails of its effect because it 
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is seasonable. Wo must not expeot to 
have a timely notice of death, but must 
be prepared for it at any time ; uii ad- 
monition to one who is on a sick-bed is 
very seasonable^ when given by a 
minister or a friend. The opposites of 
tliese terms are untimely or ill-timed 
and unseasonable : untimely is directly 
opposed to timely^ signifying before the 
time appointed ; as an untimely death: 
but ill-timed is indirectly opposed, sig- 
nifying in the wrong time; as an f7?- 
tirned remark. 

It imports all men, vspeciully bad mm. to tinnk 
on tlu‘ judgment, tlint by a timely repfutanci) ibey 
may prevent the woeful effects of it. South. 

What you cull u bold, is not only the kindest, but 
tlie most seasonable proposal you could have made. 

Locks. 

TIMESERVING, TEMPORIZING. 

TIMESERVING and TEMPO- 
RIZING are both applied to the con- 
duct of one who adapts himself servilely 
to the time and season ; but a time- 
eserver is rather active, and a tempo- 
rizer passive. A timeserver avows 
those opinions which will serve his pur- 
pose : the temporizer Ibrbears to avow 
those which are likely for the time 
being to hurt him. I’he former acts 
from a desire vtj^ain, the latter from a 
fear of loss. Timeservers are of all 
^ parties, as they come in the way : tem- 
porizers ,arc of no party, as occasion re- 
quires. Sycophant com tiers must al- 
ways be timeservers : ministers of state 
are frequently temporizers, 

Wurd hud cdmidivd during the late time5, an<l 
held ill by tukiog tiiv cuvennnt: 8U he was haled by 
the high men uh u timeserver. IIuhujitt. 

Feeble and temporizing measures will always lie 
the result, when men usbemhlu to deliberate in a 
situation wheie they ought to act. KoutKTbON. ' 

TORMENT, TORTURE. 

TORMENT {V. To tease) and TOR- 
TURE both come from torqueo to 
twist, and express the agony which 
arises from a violent twisting or griping 
of any part; but the latter, which is 
more immediately derived from the 
verb, expresses much greater violence 
and consequent^pain than the former. 
Twture is an excess of torment. We 
may be tormented by a variety of indi- 
rect means ; but we are mostly said to 
be tortured by the direct means of the 
rack, or similar instrument. Torment 
may bo permanent ; torture is only for 
a time, or on certain occasions. It is 
related in history that a person was 
ouoe tormented to death, by a violent 


and incessant heating of drums in his 
prison : the Indians practise every spe- 
cies of torture upon their prisoners; 
whence the application of these terms 
to moral objects. A guilty conscience 
may torment a man all his life: the 
horrors of an awakened conscience 
are a torture to one who is on his 
death-bed. 

Yet in Ilia empire o’er thy abject breast. 

His flames and torments only are exprest. Prior. 
To 11 wild sonnet or a wanton air. 

Offence and torture to a sober ear. PridR. 

TRADE, COMMERCE, TRAFFIC, 
DEALING. 

TRADE, in Italian trattOt Latin 
tracto to treat, signifies the transaction 
of business. COMMERCE, v. Inter- 
course, TRAFFIC, in French 
Italian trafficoy compounded of Ira or 
irans and JaciOy signifies to make to pass 
over from hand to hand. DEALlfsiG, 
from the verb \xidealy in German theilen 
to divide, signifies to get together iu 
parts according to a certain ratio, or at 
a given ]nice. 

The leading idea in trade is that of 
carrying on business for purposes of 
gain ; the rest are but modes of trade . 
commerce is a mode of trade by ex- 
change : traffic is a sort of personal 
tradcy a sending from hand to hand ; 
dealing is a bargaining or calculating 
kind of trade. Trade is cither on a 
large or small scale ; commerce is al- 
ways on a large scale : we may trade 
retail or wholesale ; we always carry on 
commerce by wholesale : trade is either 
within or without the country ; coni- 
mei'ce is always between different coun- 
tries; there may be a Iraci^between 
two towns ; but there is a commerce be- 
tween England and America, between 
France and Germany : benci^t arises 
that the general term trade is oWbferior 
import when compared with commerce. 
The commerce of a country, in the ab- 
stract and general sense, conveys more 
to our mind, and is a more noble ex- 
pression, than the trade of the country, 
Hs the mcvchant ranks higher than the 
tradesmany and a commercial house 
than a trading concern.*‘ Trade may 
he altogether domestic, and betwixt 
neighbours; the traffic is that which 
goes backward and forward betwixt any 
two or more points : in this manner there 
may ho a great traffic betwixt two towns 
or cities, as betwixt London and the 
capitals of the different counties. TrojtU 
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may consist dimply in buying and 
selling according to a stated valuirtion ; 
dealings are carried on in matters that 
admit of a variation : hence we speak of 
dealers in wool, in corn, seeds, and the 
like, who buy up portions of these goods, 
more or less, according to the state of 
the market. 

The vtatesman. lawyer, inerchaut, man ot trade. 
Punts fur tlie refuge uf some rural aliede. Cowpkb. 

Instnucted ships shall sail to quick commerce. 

By which remotest regions are ally'd. 

Which makes one city of the universe. 

Where some may gain, aud all may be supplyM. 

DuyDxw. 

But ah 1 what wish can prosper, or what prayer 
For merchants rich in cargoes of despair. 

W'no drive u loathsome traffic, gauge and span. 

And buy the bones and muscles uf the man. 

COWPER. 

The doctor must needs die rich, he had great 
dealings in his way. Swikt. 

Trade, however, in its most extended 
sense comprehends all the rest. 

Trade, without enlarging the British territories, 
has given us a kind of udditronal empire. Addison. 

These terms admit of the same dis- 
tinction when applied to moral objects. 

Doing good. 

Disinterested good, is not our trade. Cowfer. 

Nature abhors 

And drives thee out from the society 
Aud commerce of mankind for breach of faith. 

Southern. 

How hast thou dar'd to think so vilely of me. 

Tliat I would condescend to thy mean arts, 

Aud frq/fic with thee for a prince’s ruin ? Rowe. 

Wliiit these are ! 

Wlioso own hard dealings teach them to 8us])ect 
The thoughts of others. Suak.sf£Arx. 

TO TRANSFIGURE, TRANSFORM, 
METAMORPHOSE. 

TRANSFIGURE is to make to pass 
over into another figure; TRANS- 
FORM M METAMORPHOSE is 
to put into another form ; the former 
being said only of spiritual beings, and 
particul^^ in reference to our Saviour ; 
the other two terms being applied to 
that which has a corporeal form. 

Transformation is commonly applied 
to that which changes its outward form ; 
in this manner a harlequin transforms 
himself into all kinds of shapes and 
likenesses. Metamorphosis is applied 
to the form intdrnal as well as external, 
that is, to the whole nature; in this 
manner Ovid describes, among others, 
the metamorphoses of Narcissus into a 
flower, and Daphne into a laurel : with 
the same idea we may speak of a rustic 
being metamorphosed, by the force of 
art, into a fine gentleman. 


We have of this gentleman a piece of the frans- 
Jtguration, which 1 think is held a work second to 
none in the world. Steele. 

A lady’s shift may be metnmotphoseS into billets, 
doux, and come into her possession a second time. 

A POISON. 

Can a good intention, or rather a very wicked one 
so miscalled, transform |ierjury and hypocrisy into 
merit and perfection ? South. 

TREACHEROUS, TRAITOROUS, TREA- 
SONABLE. 

These epithets are all applied to one 
who betrays his trust ; but TREACH- 
EROUS (v. Faithless) respects a man’s 
private relations ; TRAITOROUS, his 
public relation to his prince and his 
country : he is a treacherous friend, and 
a traitorous subject. We may be 
treacherous to our enetuies as well as 
our friends, for nothing can lessen the 
obligation to be faithful in keeping a 
promise; we maybe traitorous \o oxa. 
country by abstaining to lend that aid 
which is in our power. Traitorous and 
TREASONABLE are both applicable * 
to subjects : but the former is extended 
to all public acts ; the latter only to 
those which affect the supreme power : 
a soldier is traitoi'ous who goes over to 
the side of the enemy against his coun- 
try ; a man is guilty of treasonable prac- 
tices who meditates the life of the king, 
or aims at subverting his government : 
a man may be a traitor yxmoT all formft 
of government : but he can be guilty of 
treason only in a monarchical state. 

This very charge of folly should make men cau- 
tious how they listen to the treacherous propohals 
which come from tliuir own bosom. South. 

s 

All the evils of war must unavoidably be endured, 
as the necessary means to give success to the trai~ 
torous designs of the rebel. South. 

Herod trumped up a sham plot against Ilyrcuniis. 
as if he held correspundeucu with Malchus King of 
Arabia. for accomplishing treasonable designs against 
him. ^ Pains SUE. 


TO TREASURE, HOARD. 

The idea of laying up carefully is 
common to these verbs ; but to TREA- 
SURE is to lay up for the sake of 
preserving ; to HOARD, to lay up for 
the sake of accumulating ; we treasure 
up the gifts of a friend ; the miser hoards 
up his money : we attach a real value 
to that which we treasure ; a fictitious 
value to that which is hoarded. To 
treasure is used either in the proper or 
improper sense ; to hoard only in the 
projier sense: we treasure a book on 
which we set particular value, or wo 
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treasure the words or actions of another 
in our recollection ; the miser hoards 
in his cojifers whatever he can scrape 
together. 

Fancy can combine the ideas which memory has 
treasured^ Hawkksworth, 

Hoards ev’n beyond the miser's wish abound. 

Goldsmith. 

TREATMENT, USAGE. 

TREATMENT implies the act of 
treating, and USAGE that of rising; 
treatment may be partial or temj^rary ; 
but usa^e is properly employed for that 
which IS permanent or continued: a 
passer-by may meet with iWtreatment ; 
but children and domestics are liable to 
meet with Wi-usage. All persons may 
meet with treatment from others with 
whom they casually come in connexion ; 
but usage is applied more properly to 
those who are more or less in the power 
of others ; children may receive good or 
ill usage from those who have the 
charge of them, servants from their 
masters, or wives from their husbands. 

By ptomlses of mure iuduluont treatment, if they 
would unite with him rCurtes; aguiutit llieir opproo- 
pors, lie prevailed on tlie people to supply the Spa- 
nish camp with pruvisiuns. Uouertsoh. 

If we look further into the world, wo shall find 
this usage (of our Saviour fnim his own) not so very 
strange ; for kindred is not friendship. South. 

• r 

TREMBLING, TREMOR, TREPI- 
DATION. 

All these terms are derived from the 
very same source (v. Agitatiofi), and 
tlesignate a general state of agitation : 
TREMBLING is not only the most 
familiar but also the most indefinite 
term of the three; TREPIDATION 
and TREMOR are species of trembling. 
Trembling expresses any degree of in- 
voluntary shaking of the frame, from 
the affection either of the body or the 
mind $ cold, nervous affections, fear, and 
the like, are the ordinary causes of 
trembling : tremor is a slight degree of 
tremblings which arises mostly ^om a 
mental affection ; when the spirits are 
agitated, the mind is thrown into a 
tremor by any trifling incident ; trepi-- 
dation is more violent than either of 
the two, and springs from the defective 
state of the mind; it shows itself in the 
action, or the different movements of 
the body, rather than in the body ; those 
who have not the requisite composure 
of mind to command themselves on all 


occasions are apt to do what is required 
of them with trepidation* 

And with unmanly tremblings shuck the car. Popk. 

The ferocious insolence of Cromwell, the rugged 
brutality of Harrison, and the general trepidation 
of fear and wickedness (in the reliel parliament), 
would make a picture of unexampled variety. 

Johnson. 

Laughter is a rent of any sudden joy tliat strikes 
upon the mind, which being too volatile and strong, 
breaks out in Mils tremor of the voice. Steele. 

Trembling and tremulous are applied 
as epithets, either to persons or things : 
a trembling voice evinces trepidation of 
mind, a tremulous voice evinces a tremor 
of mind : notes in music are sometimes 
trembling ; the motion of the leaves of 
trees is tremulous* 

And rend the trembling unresisting prey. Pope. 

As thus th’ elTulgence tretnulous 1 drunk. 

With cherish'd gaze. Thomson. 

TRIFLING, TRIVIAL, PETTY, FRIVO- 
LOUS, FUTILE. 

TRIFLING, TRIVIAL, both come 
from triviuMs a common place of resort 
where three roads meet, and signify 
common. PETTY, in French petit 
little, in putus a boy or minion, 
is probably connected with the Hebrew 
pethi foolish. FRIVOLOUS, in Latin 
Jrivolus, comes in all probability from 
frio to crumble into dust, signifying 
reduced to nothing. FUTILE, in Latin 
futilisj from futio to pour out, signi- 
fies cast away as worthless. 

All these epithets characterize an ob- 
ject as of little or no value : trifling and 
trivial differ only in degree ; the latter 
denoting a still lower degree of value, 
than the former. What ia or 

trivial is that which does rEt require 
any consideration, and may be easily 
passed over as forgotten: trifling ob- 
jections can never weigh ag&«ist solid 
reason; trivial remarks only expose 
the shallowness of the remurker : what 
is petty is beneath our consideration, it 
ought to be disregarded and held cheap s 
it would be a petty consideration for a 
minister of state to look to the small 
savings of a private family: what is 
frivolous SLTid futile is^disgraceful for 
any one to consider ; the former in re- 
lation to all the objects of our pursuit or 
attachment, the latter only in regard to 
matters of reasoning ; dress is a frivo* 
lous occupation when it forms the chief 
business of a rational being; the ob- 
jections of free-thinkers against re- 
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vealed religion aire futile as they arc 
mischievous. • 

We exceed tlie ancients in doggerel humour, bur* 
lesque. aud all the trivial arts or ridicule. Addison. 

There is scarcely any man without some favourite 
trifle which he values above greater attainments; 
some desire of petty praise which he cannot pa- 
tiently suffer to be frustrated. Johnson. 

It is an endless and frivolout pursuit to act by 
any other rule than the care of saiisMug our own 
minds. ^ Steele. 

Out of u multiplicity of criticisms by various hands 
many are sure to ho futile, Cowpkk. 

TROOP, COMPANY. 

In a military sense, a TROOP is 
among the horse what a COMPANY 
is among the foot ; but this is only a 
partial acceptation of the terms. Troop, 
in French troupe, Spanish tropa, Latin 
turba, signifies an indiscriminate mul- 
titude ; company (v. To accompany) is 
any number joined together, and bear- 
ing each other company: hence we 
speak of a troop of hunters, a company 
of players ; a troop of horsemen, a com- 
pany of travellers. 

still may the dog the wandering troope constrain 
Of airy ghosts, and vex the guilty train. Dryoxn. 

(Jo, carry Sir John Falstaff to the Fleet; 

Taku all his company aloug with him. Shakspears. 

TO TROUBLE, DISTURB, MOLEST. 

Whatever uneasiness or painful sen- 
timent is produced in the mind by out- 
ward circumstances is etfected either by 
TROUBLE (V. Affliction), by DIST- 
TURBANCE {v. Commotion), or by 
MOLESTATION (v. To inconveni- 
ence). Trouble is the most general in 
its appUcat^ ; we may be troubled 
by the wai^f a thing, or troubled by 
that which is unsuitable: we are dis- 
turbed molested only by that which 
actively titmbles. Pecuniary wants are 
the greatest troubles in life ; the per- 
verseness of servants, the indisposition 
or ill behaviour of children, are do- 
mestic troubles : but the noise of chil- 
dren is a disturbance, and the prospect 
of w^ant disturbs the mind. Trouble 
may be permanent; disturbance and 
molestatim are '•temporary, and both 
refer to the peace which is destroyed : a 
disturbance ruffles or throws out of a 
tranquil state ; a molestation burdens 
or bears hard either on the body or the 
mind : noise is always a disturbance to 
one who wishes to think or to remain in 
ouiet ; talking, or any noise, is a moles- 


tation to one who is in an irritable frame 
of body or mind. 

^ Ulysses was exceedingly troubled at the sight of 
his mother (in the Elysian fields). * Addison. 

No buzzing sounds disturb their golden sleen. 

Duvden. 

All use those arms which nature has bestow'd. 
Produce their tender pn>geuv, and feed 
With care parental, wtiilst that care they need. 

In these lov’d olhces completely blest. 

No hopes beyond them, nor vain fears molest. 

JXNYNS. 

TROUBLESOME, IRKSOME, VEXA- 
TIOUS. 

These epithets are applied ^ the ob- 
jects which create trouble or vexation, 
IRKSOME is compounded of irk and 
some, from the German drger vexation, 
which probably comes from the same 
root as the Greek apyog. * TROUBLE- 
SOME (v. To afflict) is here, as before, 
the generic term ; irksome and VEX- 
ATIOUS are species of the trouble- 
some : what is troublesome creates either 
bodily or iTiental pain ; what is irksome 
creates a mixture of bodily and mental 
pain; and what is vexatious creates 
purely mental pain. What reejuires 
great exertion, or a too long continued 
exertion or exertions, coupled with diffi- 
culties, is troublesome; in this sense the 
laying in stores for the winter is a trou- 
blesome work for the ants, and com- 
piling a dictionary is a troublesome 
labor to tho compiler: what requires 
any exertion which we are unwilling to 
make, or interrupts the peace which wo 
particularly long for, is irksome ; in this 
sense giving and receiving of visits is 
irksome to some persons ; travelling is 
irksome to others : what comes across 
our particular wishes, or (lisappoints us 
in a particular manner, is vexatious; 
in this sense the loss of a prize which 
we had hoped to gain may he ve:f- 
atious. 

The Incursions of troublesome thoughts aro often 
violent and importunate. Johnm^n. 

For not to irksome toil, but to delight he/nade us. 

Milton. 

The pensive goddess has already taught 
How vain Is nope, and how vexatious thought. 

* Phiob 

TRUTH, VERACITY. 

TRUTH belongs to the thing ; VE- 
RACITY to the person: the truth of 
the story is admitted upon the veracity 
of the narrator. 

I shad think myselfoldigcd for tlio future to speak 
always iu truth aud slncjprity of lieait. Addison, 
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Many relations of travellers have been slii^htod as 
fabulous, till uioie frequent voyages have confirmed 
their rwraeity, JoUNsok. 

TRY, TEMPT. 

To TRY iv. To attempt) is to call 
forth one’s ordinary powers ; to TEMPT 
(f^ To attempt) is a particular species 
of trial: we try either ourselves or 
others ; we tempt others : we try a per- 
son only in the path of his duty ; but 
we may tempt him to depart from his 
duty : it is necessary to try the fidelity 
of a servant before you place confidence 
in him ; if is wicked to tempt any one to 
do that which we should think wrong 
to do ourselves : our strength is tried by 
frequent experiments ; we are tempted^ 
by the weakness of our principles, to 
give way to thb violence of our passions. 

League all your forces then, ye pow’rs above. 

Join all, and try the omnipotence of Jove. Pope. 

Still the old sting remain’d, and men began 
To tempt the serpent, us he tempted man. Denham. 

TUMULTUOUS, TUMULTUARY. 

TUMULTUOUS signifies having 
tumult; TUMULTUARY, disposed for 
tumult : the former is applied to objects 
in general ; the latter to persons only : 
in tumultuous meetings the voice of 
reason is the last thing that is heard ; 
it is the natural tendency of large and 
promiscuous assemblies to become tu- 
multuary. 

Hut, Ol beyond description happiest he 

Who ne’er must roll on life’s tumultuoue sea. Paioa. 

With tumultuary, but irresistible violence, the 
Scotch insurgents fell upon the churches in piat city 
(Ferth> Robertson. 

TUMULTUOUS, TURBULENT, SEDI- 
TIOUS, MUTINOUS. 

.TUMULTUOUS (u. Bustle) de- 
scribes tfie disposition to make a noise ; 
tliose who attend the play-houses, par- 
ticularly the lower orders, are frequently 
tumultuous: TURBULENT marks a 
hostile spirit of resistance to authority ; 
when prisoners are dissatisfied they are 
frequently turbulent: SEDITIOUS 
marks a spirit of resistance to govern- 
ment ; in republics the people are often 
disposed to be seditious : M U TIN OU S 
marks a spirit of resistance against 
officers either in the army or navy ; a 
general will not fail to quell the first 
risings of a mutinous spirit. Electioneer- 
ing mobs are always turmdtuous; the 
voung and the ignorant are so averse to 


control that they are hasily led by the 
example of an individual to be turbu- 
lent ; among the Romans the people 
were in the habit of holding seditious 
meetings, and sometimes the soldiery 
would be mutinous. 

Many civil broils and tumultuous rebellious they 
overcame, bv reason of the continual presence of 
their king, whose only presence oflteotitiies constrains 
the unruly i^uplo from a thousand evil occasiotis. 

SeENSER. 

Men of ambitious and turbulent spirits, that wore 
dissatisfied with privacy, weie allowed to engage iti 
matters of state. Bentley. 

Very many of the nobility in Edinburgh at that 
time did not appear yet in this seditious htdiaviour. 

Clarendon. 

Lend me your guards, that, if persuasion fail. 

Force may against the mutinous prevail. Wat.ler. 


TURGID, TUMID, BOMBASTK.. 

TURGID and TUMID both signify 
gwoln, but they differ in their ap- 
plication : turgid is most commonly 
applied to what swells by a physical 
process, as a turgid vessel ; iumid^ 
from the Greek BvpoQ the mind, is said 
of that which seems to swell like the 
mind inflated with pride, as the tumid 
waves, denoting an unnatural or unusual 
swelling, 

A bladder moderately filled with air and strongly 
tied, hold near the tire, grew turgid and tiurd. 

Boyle. 

So high as heav’d the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow lioltum, broad and deep. 

Milton. 

They are both applied to words. 
BOMBASTIC, from bombast a kind 
of cotton, signifying puffed up like 
cotton, is figuratively applicable to words 
only ; but the ^m^o^/fc^cludes the 
sentiments expressed ; tu^dity is con- 
fined mostly to the mode of expression. 
A writer is turgid, who expresses a 
simple thought in lofty fkguage : a 
person is bombastic who deals in large 
words and introduces high sentiments 
in common discourse. 

llie turgiflness of a young scribbler might please 
his muguificeut spirit, always upon siilts. 

Warburton. 

By his endeavuiiring too rouen to set out his bare 
collections in an affected aiili bombastic they 
are much neglected. A. Wood. 

Tumid is rather applied to single 
words than to the style. 

Although such expressions may seem tumid and 
asuiring, yet cannot i scruple to use seeming hyper^ 
boles in mentioning felicities, which make llie higbest 
hyperboles but seeming ones. Boyle. 
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TO TUKN, BKND, TWIST, DISTORT, 
WRING, WREST, W RENCH. * 

TURN is in French iourmr, Greek 
ropveto to turn, and ropvog a turner's 
wheel. BEND, v. Bend, TWIST is 
in SB.xon getmslan, and German zweyen 
to double, from zmey two. DISTORT, 
in Latin distortus^ participle of dutor^ 
queo, compounded of dis d.n\torqueo, 
signifies to turn violently aside. 

To turn signifies in general to put a 
thing out of its place in an uneven line ; 
to bend, and the rest, are species of 
turning : we turn a thing by moving it 
from one point to another : thus we turn 
the earth over: to bend is simply to 
change its direction ; thus a stick is bent, 
or a body may bend its direction to a 
certain point : to tunst is to bend many 
times, to make many turns : to distort 
is to turn or bend, out of the right 
course ; thus the face is distorted in 
convulsions. To WRJNG is to twist 
with violence; thus linen which has 
been wetted is wrung : to WREST or 
WRENCH is to separate from a body 
by means of twisting ; thus a stick may 
be wrested out of the hand, or a hinge 
wrenched off the door. 

Vet still they fliul n future task rerauiu, 

To turn the soil, aud break the clods again. 

Dbvdkk. 

Some to the house, 

The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight. 

Thomson. 

Rut let not on thy hook the tortur’d worm, 
Convulsive, twist in agoiiixitig folds. Thomson. 
We saw their stern, distorted looks from far. 

Dkypen. 

Our bodies are unhappily made the weapons of 
sin; therefore we must, by an austere rourse of 
duly, tiiKt wrinff these weapons out of its hands. 

South, 

She wrench'd the jav’lin with her dying hands. 

Dryoin. 

The saTO^distinction holds good in 
the figurative or moral application : we 
turn a per^n from his design; we bend 
the will diff person ; we twist the mean- 
ing of words to suit our purposes ; we 
distort them so as to give them an en- 
tirely false meaning ; wo toring a con- 
fession from one ; or u>rest the meaning 
of a person’s words. 

Strong passion dwells on that object which has 
seized and taken possessiun ul the soul ; it is too 
much occupied and L’llud by it to turn its view aside. 

Blair. 

Men will not bend their wits to examine whether 
things wherewith they ha\e been accustomed be 
go(Kl or evil. Hooker. 

Sometliing roust be distorted beside the intent of 
tlie sovereign iudiier. Peach am. 

To wring this sentence, to wrest thereby out of 
men’s hands the knowledge of God's doctrines, is 
W'thuut all reason, Asoham. 


fF resting the text to the old giant’s sense. 

That heav’u once more must suffer violence. 

Denham. 


TURN, BENT. 

Thbsb words are only compared here 
in the figurative application, as respects 
the state of a person's inclination : the 
TURN is therefore, as before, indefinite 
as to the degree: it is the first rising 
inclination : BENT is a positively strong 
turn, a confirmed inclination ; a child 
may early discover a turn for music or 
drawing ; but the real bent of his genius 
is not known until he has made a profi- 
ciency in his education, and hsfs had an 
opportunity of trying different things : 
it may be very well to indulge the turn 
of mind; it is of great importance to 
follow the bent of the mini as far as re- 
spects arts and sciences. * 

I need not tell you how a man of Mr. Howe’s turn 
elite t tinned me. PorK. 

I know the bent of your present iittenlioii is di- 
rected towards the eloquence of the bar. 

Malmutii s Letters of Pmnv. 


TO TURN, WIND, WHIRL, TWIRL, 
WRITHE. 

To TURN iv. To turn) is, as before, 
the generic term; the rest are but 
modes oK turning; WIND is to turn a 
thing round in a regular manner; 
WHIRL, to turn it round in a violent 
manner ; TWIRL, to turn it round in 
any irregular and unmeaning way; 
WRITHE, to turn round in convolution 
within itself. A worm seldom moves in 
a strafght line; it is, therefore, always 
turning : sometimes it lies, and some- 
times it writhes in agony : a wheel is 
whirled round by the force of gun- 
powder : a top is twirled by a child in 
play. 

How has this poison lost its wonted ways? 

It vhould liavc burnt its passage, not have linger’d 
In the blind luli^rintlis and crooked turnings 
Of human composition. Dryoen. 

The tracks of Providence like rivers tAnd, 

Here run befoie us, there retreat behind. IIiooins. 

He WHS no civil ruflian ; none of t^iose 
W ho lie wiili twitted lucks, betray aitli shrugs. 

rilOMSON. 

Man is i)ut man, inconstant still, and various; 
There's no tu-morrow in him like to-day ; 

Pe.haps the atoms, whirling in his brain, 

Make him think honestly tliis present hour ; 

The next, a swarm of base, ungrat ful thoughts 
May mount aloO. Dkvdin. 

I had used my eye to such a quirk succossiuit of 
objects, that, in the most precipitate twirl, 1 could 
oatch a sentence out of each author. Steele. 
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Dyinf;, he IjellowM out hit divad remorse, 

A tid writh'd with seeming anguish of the soul. 

Smiiilet. 

u. 

UNUEUEF, INFIDELITY, INCRE- 
DULITY. 

UNBELIEF (v. Belief) respects 
matters in general ; INFIDELITY 
(v. Faithful) is unbelief as respects Di- 
vine revelation ; INCREDULITY is 
unbelief in ordinar)' matters. Unbelief 
is taken in an indefinite and negative 
sense ; it is the want of belief in any 
articular thing that may or may not 
c believed. The term unbelief does not 
of itself convex any reproachful meaning ; 
it signifies properly a general disposition 
not to believe. 

Were its rcvelalions important. 1 should he less 
iuclined to un6ch'e/. IJEArriE. 

We may be unbelievers in indifferent 
as well as the most important matters, 
but the term unbeliever taken absolutely 
means one who disbelieves sacred truths. 

One gets bv heart n catalogue of title-pages and 
editions ; and immediately, to become conspicuous, 
declaics that he is un unbeliever. AumsoN. 

Infidelity is a more active state of 
mind ; it supposes a violent and total 
rtrjection of that which ought to be be- 
lieved^: incredulity is also an active 
state of mind, in which we refuse belief 
in matters that may or may not be re- 
iected. The Jews are unbelievers in 
the mission of our Saviour ; the Turks 
are infidels^ inasmuch as they ^o not 
believe in the Bible ; Deists and Atheists 
are likewise infidels^ inasmuch as they 
set themselves up against Divine reve- 
lation ; well-informed people are always 
incredulous of stories respecting ghosts 
aqd apparitions. 

Belief and profession will speak a Christian but 
vei 7 fiiiutly, ^^lien thy conversation proclaims thee an 
injidel. South. 

The youth hears all the predictions of the aged 
with obstiniAe tncredulttj/. Jounsok. 

TO UNCOVER, DISCOVER, DISCLOSE. 

To UNCOVeR, like DISCOVER, 
implies to take off the covering; but 
the former refers mostly to an artificial, 
material, and occasional covering; the 
latter to a natural, moral, and habitual 
covering: plants are uncovered^ that 
they may rec.eive the benefit of the air ; 
they are discovered to gratify the re- 
searches of the botanist. 


Wa should uncover our nakedness by throwing off 
that Christian religion which has hitherto been our 
buast and comfort. Bubke. 

Since, you know, you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, 1. your glass. 

Wilt modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you know not of. 

Suakbpcabe. 

To rfwcowr and DISCLOSE (v. To 
publish) both signify to lay open, but 
they diflg^r in the object and manner 
of the action : to discover is to remove 
the covering which hides a thing from 
view, whether it be there by accident or 
design ; to disclose is to open that which 
has been closed : as many things may 
be covered which are not closed, such 
things may, by drawing aside the cover- 
ing, be discovered : a country is properly 
discovered^ or a plant growing in some 
heretofore unknown place may be dis- 
covered; whatever is disclosed must 
have been previously closed or inclosed 
in some other body ; as to disclose the 
treasures whichdie buried in the earth. 

Go, draw asido thp niirtains, and discover 
The several caskets to this noble prince. 

Shakspeare. 

The shells being broken, struck off, and gone, the 
stone included iu them is tliereby disclosed and set at 
liberty. Woodward. 

So in the figurative or moral applica- 

tion, a plot may bo discovered, but a 
secret which lies deep in the bosom may 
be disclosed. 

He shall never, by any alteration in me, discover 
my knowledge of bis mistake. Pui'E. 

If I disclose my passion, 

Our flriendsliip’s at an end: it 1 conceal it. 

The world will call me false. Addison. 


UNDER, BELOW, BENEATH. 

UNDER, like hind ia. behind, and 
the German unter, hinierjlj^c., are all 
connected with the preposition in imply- 
ing the relation of enclosure. BELOW 
denotes the state of beidl^low ; and 
BENEATH, from the German nieder, 
and the Greek vtp9e or evepOt down- 
wards, has the same original significa- 
tion. It is evident, therefore, from the 
above, that the preposition under denotes 
any situation of retirement or conceal- 
ment ; below, any situation of inferiority 
or lowness ; and beneath, the same, only 
in a still greater degree. We are covered 
or sheltered by that which we stand 
under; we excel or rise above that 
which is below us ; we look down upon 
that which is beneath us : wo live undei 
the protection of government ; the sun 
disappears when it is below the horizon ; 
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we are apt to tread upon* that which is 
altogether beneath us. ^ 

All sulilunary comfbrts imitate thocliangcablenesa, 
as well as feel the influence, of the planet they are 
under. South. 

Oiir minds are here and tiiere, helow» above; 

Nothing that’s mortal can so quickly move. 

Dinhah. 

llow can any thing ISetter be expected than rust 
and canker when men will rather dig their trenaure 
iVoni beneath than fetch it from above Sooth. 


UNDERSTANDING, INTELLECT, 
INTELLIGENCE. 

UNDERSTANDING {v. To con- 
ceive), being the Saxon word, is employed 
to describe a familiar and easy power or 
operation of the mind in forming distinct 
ideas of things. INTELLECT {v. In- 
tellect) is employed to mark the same 
operation in regard to higher and more 
abstruse objects. The understanding 
applies to the first exercise of the rational 
powers: it is therefore aptly said of 
children and savages that they employ 
their understandings on the simple ob- 
jects of perception; a child uses his 
understanding to distinguish the dimen- 
sions of objects, or to apply the right 
names to the things that come before 
his notice. 

lly understanding, I mean that faculty whereby wo 
are enabled tu npprehend the objects of knowledge, 
generals as well us particulars, absent things as well 
as present, and to judge of their truth or I'alsehood, 
good or evil. W n.Kiirs. 

Intellect^ being a matured state of the 
understanding, is most properly applied 
to the efforts of those who have their 
powers in full vigour : we speak of un- 
derstanding as the characteristic dis- 
tinction between man and brute; but 
human heiuES are distinguished from 
each othed^ the measure of iheit intel- 
lect We may expect the youngest 
children to employ an understanding 
accord iiml^ the opportunities which 
they have of using their senses ; we are 
gratified when we see great intellect in 
the youth whom we are instructing. 

The light within us is (since the fall) become dark- 
ness ; and tlie understanding, that should be eyes to 
the bUnd faculty of the will, is blind Itself. South. 

All those arts and inventions which vulgar minds 

aze at, the ingenlims pursue, and all admire, are 

ut the reliquos of an intellect defaced with sin and 
time. South. 

Intellect and INTELLIGENCE are 
derived from the same word; but in- 
tellect is applied merely to human power, 
and intelhgmce to the spiritual power 


of higher beings ; as the intelligence of 
angels: so, when applied to human 
beings, it is taken in the most abstract 
sense for the intellectual power; henco 
we speak of intelligence as displayed in 
the countenance of a child whose looks 
evince that he has exerted his intellect 
and thereby proved that it exists. 

Silent ns the ecstatic bliss 

Of souls, that by intelltgmce converse. Ot wa v. 

UNDETERMINED, UNSETTLED, 
UNSTEADY, WAVERING. 

UNDETERMINED (v. To deter- 
mine) is a temporary state of (he mind ; 
UNSETTLED is commonly more last- 
ing : we are undetermined in the ordinary 
concerns of life; we are unsettled in 
matters of opinion: we jnay he unde- 
termined whether wo shall go or stay ; 
we are unsettled in our faith or religious 
profession. 

Undetermined and unsettled are ap- 
plied to par ticul ar obj ects ; UN STE A D Y 
and WAVERING are habits of the 
mind : to be unsteady is in fact to be 
habitually unsettled in regard to all 
objects. An unsettled character is one 
that has no settled principles : an un- 
steady character has an unfitness in 
himself to settle. Undetermined de- 
scribes one uniform state of mind, 
namely, the want of determination : toa- 
vering describes a changeable state, 
namely, the state of determining vari- 
ously at different times. Undetermined 
is always taken in an indifferent, wa- 
vering mostly in a bad, sense : we may 
fi’eqiysntly be undetermined from the 
nature of the case, which does not pre- 
sent motives for deterro uing ; but a 
person is mostly wavering, trum a defect 
in his character, in cases where he might 
determine. A parent may with reason 
be undetermined as to the lyio of Jife 
which he shall choose for hia son : men 
of soft and timid characters are always 
wavering in the most trivial, as well as 
the most important, concerns of life. 

Wo suffer the last part of life to steal from us in 
weak hoppB of tome fortuitous occurrence or drowsy 
equilibrations of undetermined ccAinsel. Johnson. 

Uncertain and unsettled as Cicero was, he seems 
fired with the contemplation of immortality. 

Pkarck 

You will find soberness and (ruth in the proper 
teachers of religion, and much unsteadiness and vanity 
in others. Earl Wxnt worth. 

Yet such, we find, they are as can control 

The servile actions of our uaavring souk Patua. 
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UNHAPPY. 
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TO UNFOLD, UNRAVEL, DEVELOPE. 

To UNFOLD is to open that which 
has beer\ folded ; to UNRAVEL is to 
open that which has been ravelled or 
tangled; to DEVELOPE is to open 
that which has been wrapt in an enve- 
lope, The application of these terms 
therefore to moral objects is obvious: 
what has been folded and kept secret is 
unfolded; in this manner a hidden 
transa(;tion is unfolded^ by being related 
circumstantially: what has been en- 
tangled in any mystery or confusion is 
unravelled : in this manner a mysterious 
transaction is unravelled^ if any circum- 
stance is tully accounted for : what has 
been wrapped up so as to be entirely 
shut out from view is developed; in this 
manner the plot of a play or novel, or 
the talent of a*pcr8on, is developed. 

And to tlie S'lge-instructin;; eye unfold 

The variouti twine of light. Thomson. 

You must be sure to unravel all your designs to a 
jealous man. Addison. 

Tlie churaeterof Tiberius is extremely difllcutt to 
develupe. Cumbkhlano. 

UNHAPPY, MISERAIJLE, WRETCHED. 

UNHAPPY is literally not to be 
liappy; this is the negative condition 
of many who might be happy if they 
pleased . MIS E R A BLE, from misereor 
to pity, is to deserve pity ; that is, to be 
positively and extremely unhappy : this 
is the lot only of a comparatively few ; 
WRETCHED, from our word wreck, 
the Saxon wrecca an exile, and the like, 
signifies cast away or abandoned ; that 
is, particularly miserable, which is tho 
lot of still fewer. As happiness lies 
properly in the mind, unhappy is taken 
in the proper sense, with regard to. the 
state of the feelings ; but is figuratively 
extended to tho outward circumstances 
which occasion the painful feelings ; we 
lead an unhappy life, or arc in an un- 
happy condition : as that which excites 
the compassion of others must be ex- 
ternal, and the state of abandonment 
must of itself be an outward slate, mi- 
serahle and Airfare properly applied 
to the outward circumstances which 
cause the pain, and improperly to the 
pain which is occasioned. We can mea- 
sure the force of these words, that is to 
say, th^ degree of unhappiness which 
they express, only by the circumstance 
whicli causes the unnappiness. An un- 
happy man is iudeftnite ; as we may be 


unhappy from slight circumstances, or 
from those which are important ; a child 
may be said to bo unhappy .oX the loss 
of a plaything ; a man is unhappy who 
leads a vicious life : miserable and 
wretched are more limited in their ap- 
plication ; a child cannot be either mi- 
serable or wretched ; jind he who is so, 
has some serious cause either in his own 
mind or in his circumstances to make 
him so : a man is miserable who is tor- 
mented by his conscience ; a mother 
will be wretched who sees her child 
violently torn from her. 

Such is the fate unhappy women fliul. 

And such the curse iutuil'd upon our kind. Rowr. 

God. according to his univt-rstil way of wot king, 
graciously turns tliese fo11ie.<« (from the passions) so 
ihr to the advantage of his Miserable creatures, as to 
bo the present solace and support of their distresses. 

Warbukton. 

’Tis murmur, discontent, distrust. 

That makes you wretched. Gay, 

UNIMPORTANT, INSIGNIFICANT, IM- 
MATERIAL, fNCONSlDERAHLE. 

The want of importance, of con- 
sideration, of 8% unification, and of mat- 
ter or substance, is expressed by these 
terms. They differ, therefore, princi- 
pally according to the meaning of the 
primitives ; but they are so closely 
allied that they may be employed some- 
times indifferently. UNIMPORTANT 
regards the consequences of our actions . 
it is unimportant whether we use this 
or that word in certain cases: INCON- 
SIDERABLE and INSIGNIFICANT 
respects those things which may attract 
notice: the former is more adapted u> 
the grave style, to designate the com- 
parative low valuo of things ; the latter 
is a familiar term which seems to con- 
vey a contemptuous mean^tir : in a de- 
scription Nve may say that nuraher. 
the size, the quantity, &c., is incoii- 
siderable; in speaking of persons we 
may say they are insigysS^cant in 
stature, look, talent, station, and the 
like ; or, speaking of things, an insig- 
nijicant production, or an insignificant 
word: IMMATERIAL is a species of 
the unimportant, which is applied only 
to familiar subjects; it is immaterial 
whether we go to-day or to-morrow ; it 
is immaterial whether Ife have a few or 
many, 

Nigno and Gnerra made no discoveries of any tm* 
portimee. Robxjitsok. 

That the soul cannot be proved mortal by any 
principle of natural reas^m is 1 think no iaconmder- 
able point gained. « JSuvrtf. 
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At 1 am inaigntjicant to tho company in public 
places, 1 gratify tho vanity of ull who pretend to 
make an appearance. Adoxson. 

If, In the judgment of impartial persons, the ar- 
guments be strong enough to convince an unbiassed 
mind, it is not material whether every wrangling 
ttiUeist will Bit down contented with them. 

SriLLlNOFLlKT. 


UNLESS, EXCEPT. 

UNLESS, which is equivalent to if 
less, if not, or if one fail, is employed 
only for the particular case ; but EX- 
CEPT lias always a reference to some 
general rule, of which an exception is 
hereby signified : I shall not do it unless 
he ask me; no one can enter except 
those who are provided with tickets. 

Unless money can bo borrowed, trade eannot bo 
carried on. Dlackstokc. 

If a wife enntinuos in the use of her jewels till 
ber husband’s death, she shall afterwiirdBretain them 
ugainst his executors and administrators, and all 
other persons except creditors. Ulackstonb* 


UNOFFENDING, INOFFENSIVE, 
HARMLESS. 

UNOFFENDING denotes the act of 
not offending: INOFFENSIVE, the 
property of not being disposed or apt to 
offend : HARMLESS, the property of 
being void of harm. Unoffending ex- 
presses, therefore, only a partial state ; 
inoffensive and harmless mark the dis- 
position and character. A child is un- 
offending as long as he does nothing to 
oflend others ; but ho may be offensive 
if he discover an unanjiable temper, or 
has unpleasant manners : a creature is 
inoffensive that has nothing in itself 
that can offend; but that is hannless 
which has neither the nnIU nor the power 
to Domestic animals are fre- 

quently 4Bry inoffensive; it is a great 
recommendation of a quack medicine to 
say that it is harmless. 

The w^j^iding royal little ones were not only 
condemned to languish in solitude and darkness, but 
their bodies left to };ei'isli with disease. Sbwako. 

For drinks, the grape 

She crushes, inaJPensive must. Milton. 

When the disciple is questioned aliout the studies 
of Ills master, he makes report of some minute and 
frivolous researches which are introduced only for 
the purpose of raising a harmleu laugh. 

. COMBERLANDli 


UNRULY, UNGOVERNABLE, RE- 
FRACTORY. 

UNRULY marks the want of dis- 
position to be ruled; UNGOVERN- 
ABLE, an absolute incapacity to be 
governed : the foi-mer is a temporary or 


partial error, the latter is an habitual 
defect in the temper : a volatile child 
will be occasionally unruly ^ any child 
of strong passions will become ungo- 
vernablet by excessive indulgence: we 
say that our wills are unruly and 
our tempers are ungovernable. RE- 
FRACTORY, from the Latin re- 
fringo to break open, marks the 
disposition to break every thing down 
before it : it is the excess of tho 
unruly with regard to children: the 
unruly is, however, negative ; but the 
refractory is positive : an unruly child 
objects to be ruled ; a refractory child 
sets up a positive resistance to all rule 
an unruly child may bo altogether silent 
and passive ; a refractory ciiild always 
commits himself by some act of intem- 
perance in word or deed : he is unruly 
if in any degree he gives trouble in the 
ruling ; he is refractory if ho refuses 
altogether to be ruled. 

How hardly is the restive, unruly will of man first 
tamed and broke to duty. 

I conceive (replied Nicholas) I stand here before 
you, my most equitable judges, for no worse a crime 
ilian cudgelling my refractory mule. CuMBSiiLANn. 

Ileav’ns, bow unlike their Belgic sires of old! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold. 

Golds MiTff 

UNSEARCHABLE, INSCRUTABLE. 

These terms are both applied to 
things set above tbe understanding of 
man, but not altogether indifferently; 
for that which is UNSEARCHABLE 
is not set at so great a distance from us 
as that which is INSCRUTABLE : for 
tha^ which is searched is in common 
concerns easier to be found than that 
which requires a scrutiny. Tho ways 
of God are all to us finite creatures 
more or less unsearchable; but the 
mysterious plans of Providence, as fre- 
quently evinced in the affairs of men, 
are altogether inscrutable. 

Things else by me unsearchable, now heard 
With wutider. Milton. 

To ex|>ect that the intricacies science will bo 
pierced by a careless glance, {<> to expect a particular 
privilege ; but to 8iipt>ose that the maze is inscruta- 
ble to diligence, is to enchuo tj^o mind in voluntary 
shackles. Johnson. 

UNSPEAKABLE, INEFFABLE, UNUT- 
TERABLE, INEXPRESSIBLE. 

UNSPEAKABLE and INEFFA- 
BLE, from the laXinfur to speak, have 
precisely the same meaning; but the 
unspeakable is said of objects in general, 
particularly of that which is above 
3 c 
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UNTRUTH. 


USAGE, 


human conception, and surpasges the 
power of language to desoribo ; as the 
unspeakable goodness of God: IN- 
EFFABLE is said of such objects as 
cannot be painted in words with ade- 
quate force ; as the ineffable sweetness 
of a person’s look: UNUTTERABLE 
and INEXPRESSIBLE are extended 
in their signification to that which is 
incommunicable by signs from one 
being to another; thus grief is unut- 
terable which it is not in the power of 
the sufferer by any sounds to bring 
home to the feelings of another ; grief 
is inexpressible which is not to be ex- 
pressed by looks, or words, or any signs. 
Unutterable is therefore applied only to 
the individual who wishes to give utter- 
ance: inexpressible may be said of 
that which is to be expressed con- 
cerning others : our own pains are un- 
utterable; the sweetness of a person’s 
countenance is inexpressible. 

The vast difTerence of Ood's nature ftom ours 
,*nakes the diflerence between them bo unspeakably 
great. South. 

The influences of the Divine nature enliven the 
mind with in^jPable joya. South. 

Nature brerda. 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things. 
Abominable, unutterable, Milton. 

The evil which lies lurking under a temptation is 
inhjlerable and inexpressible, b’ouTH. 

‘ UNTRUTH, FALSEHOOD, FALSITY, 
LIE. 

UNTRUTH is an untrue saying; 
FALSEHOOD and LIE are false 
sayings: untruth of itself reflects no 
disgrace on the agent ; it may bo unin- 
tentional or not: o, falsehood oxid ixlie 
are intentional false sayings, differing 
only in degree as to the guilt of the 
offender: a falsehood is not always 
spoken for the express intention of do- 
ceiving, bu^ a is uttered only for the 
worst of purposes. Some persons have 
a habit of telling falsehoods from the 
mere love of talking : those who are 
guilty of bad actions endeavour to con- 
ceal them by lies. Children are apt to 
speak untruths for want of understand- 
ing the value of words : travellers, from 
a love of exaggeration, are apt to intro- 
duce falsehoods into their narrations: 
it is tho nature of a lie to increase itself 
to a tenfold degree; one lie must be 
backed by many more. 

Falsehood is also used in the abstract 
sense for what false, FALSITY is 
never used but in the abstract sense, 
for the property of the false> The 


former is general, the latter particular, 
in the' application : the truth or false- 
hood of an assertion is not always to be 
distinctly proved ; the falsity of any 
particular person's assertion may be 
proved by the evidence of others. 

Above all Ihings tell no untruth, no, not even in 
trifles. Sib Henuy Sydney. 

Many temptations to falsehood will occur in the 
disguise of passions too specious to fear much re- 
sistance. Johnson. 

Probability does not make any alteration either in 
the truth at falsity of things. South. 

The nature of a lie consists in this, that it is a 
signifleatiou knowingly and voluntarily used. 

South. 


UNWORTHY, WORTHLESS. 

UNWORTHY is a term of less re- 
proach than WORTHLESS; for the 
former signifies not to be worthy of 
praise or honor ; the latter signifies to 
bo without all wortii, and consequently 
in the fullest sense bad. It may be a 
mark of modesty or humility to say that 
I am an unworthy partaker of your 
kindness ; but it would be folly and ex- 
travagance to say that I am a worth- 
less partaker of your kindness. There 
are many unworthy members in every 
religious community ; but every society 
that is conducted upon proper principles 
will take care to exclude worthless 
members. In regard to one another we 
are often unworthy of the distinctions 
or privileges we enjoy ; in regard to our 
Maker we are all unworthy of his good- 
ness, for we are all worthless in his 
eyes. 

Sitice in dark sorrow I my doys did spend, 

Till now disdaining his unworthy end. Dbnham. 

The school of Socrates was at cra^^llSd deserted 
by every body except iEscliines, the parasite of the 
tyrant Diouysius, and the most worthless man living. 

C;«'MBKRLAN9. 

USAGE, CUSTOM, PRESCRIPTION. 

Thb USAGE is what one has been 
long used to do ; CUSTOM (v. Custom) 
is what one generally does; PRE- 
SCRIPTION is what is prescribed by 
usage to be done. The usage acquires 
force and sanction by diift of time ; the 
custom acquires sanction by the fre- 
quency of its being done or the num- 
bers doing it ; the prescription acquires 
force by the authority which prescribes. 
Hence it arises that customs vary in 
every age, but that usage and prescript 
Hon supply the place of written law. 
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VACANCY. 
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_ With the natiutMil assombly of Prance. iioRfleseioii 
18 nothing, law and usage are nothing. Horrb. 

For, since the time of Saturn’s holy reign, 

His hospitable customs we retain. Davdkn. 

If in any case the shackles of prescription could 
lie wholly shaken off. on what occasion should it be 
expected but in the selection of luwAil pleasure? 

JOHNSOM. 


UTILITY, USK, SERVICE, AVAIL. 

UTILITY and USE botli come from 
utor, SERVICE, from the Latin servio, 
to employ or make use of. AVAIL, 
fiom a or ad andrmV, in French valoir^ 
and Latin valeo^ signifies strength for 
a given purpose or to a given end. 

All these terms imply fitness to he 
eraiiloycd to advantage (r. Advantage^ 
Benefit). Utility is applied in a ge 
neral sense to what may be usefully 
employed ; use to that which is actually 
so employed : things are said to be of 
general utility^ or a thing is said to bo 
of a particular use. • 

Those things which long gone together nre 
confederate, whereas now things piece nut so well ; 
but, though they help by their utility, yet they trouble 
by their iucouformity. Raouit 

Tlie Greeks in the heroic age seem to have been 
nuacquainted with tlie n.se of iron. lloHeAxsoN. 

The word use refers us to the employ- 
ment of things generally, and the ad- 
vantage derived from such tuie ; servtcet 
the particular state or capacity of a 
thing to be usefully employed. It is 
most proper, therefore, to say that 
prayers and entreaties are of use ; hut 
in speaking of tools, weapons, and the 
like, to say they are of service. Pru- 
dence forbids us to destroy anything 
that may be ..of use; economy enjoins 
upon us not to throw aside anything as 
long ai^pVs fit for service. 

A man with great talenia but void of discretion is 
like Polyphemus in the fable, strong and blind, 
endued wii|k an irresistible force, which for want of 
sight use to him. Addison. 

Perhaps it might be of service to these people 
(hypochondriacs} to wear some electric substance 
next their skin to defend Mio nerves and fibres from 
the damp of non-electric air. Rrydonx. 

All the preceding terms are taken 
absolutely: AVAIL is a term of re- 
lative import; it respects the circum- 
stances und^ which a thing may be 
fit or otherwise to be employed with 
efficacy. When entreaties are found to 
be of no avail, females sometimes try 
the force of tears. 

What does it avail, though Seneca had taught as 
go^ morality as Christ himself ft-om the mount? 

CVMBXR1.AMD. 


TO UTTER, SPEAK, ARTICULATE, 
PRONOUNCE. 

UTTER, from out, sigmfies to put 
out ; that is, to send forth a sound : this, 
therefore, is a more general term than 
SPEAK, which is to utter an intel- 
ligible sound. We may utter a groan ; 
we spea^ words only, or that which is 
intended to sorve as words. To speak, 
therefore, is only a species of utterance ; 
a dumb man has utterance but not 
^eech. ARTICULATE and PRO- 
INOUNCE are modes of speaking; to 
articulate, from articulum a joint, is to 
pronounce distinctly the letters or/syl- 
lables of words ; which is the first effort 
of a child beginning to speak. It is of 
great importance to make a child arti- 
culate every letter when he first begins 
to speak or read. To prhnounce, from 
the Latin pronuncio to speak out loud, 
is a formal mode of speaking. A child 
must first articulate the letters and the 
syllables, then he pronounces or setj 
forth the whole word ; this is necessary 
before he can speak to be understood. 

At each word that my destruction utter'd 
My heart recoiled. Otway. 

What you keep by you, you may change and mend. 
But words once spoke can never be recall’d. 

Wam.br. 

The torments of disease can sometimes only be 
signified by groans or sobs, or inarticulate ejacula* 
tions. Johnson. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as 1 pronounced it to 
you. SUAKhVBAllB. 


V. 

VACANCY, VACUITY, INANITY. 

VACANCY and VACUITY both 
denote the space unoccupied, or the ab- 
stract ^ality of being unoccupied. 
INANITY, from the Latin inanis, de- 
notes the abstract quality of emptiness, 
or of not containing anything : hence 
the former terms vacancy and vacuity 
are used in an indifferent sdhse ; inanity 
always in a bad* sense : there may be a 
vacancy in the rnind^ or a vacancy in 
life, which we may or may not fill up as 
we please ; but inanity of character de- 
notes the want of the essentials that 
constitute a character. 

There are vacuities in the happiest lifb* which 
it is not in the power of the world to fill. Blair. 

When I lookup and behold the heavens, it makes 
me scorn the world and the pleasures thereof, con 
Btdering the vanity of these and the inanity of the 
other. Howbll 

3 C 2 
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VALUABLE. 


VALUE. ' 


VAIN, INEFFECTUAL, FRUITLESS. 

These epithets are all applied to our 
endeavours;* but the term VAIN (t>. 
Idle) is the most general and indefinite ; 
the other terms are particular and 
definite. What we aim at, as well as 
what we strive for, may be vain ; hut 
INEFFECTUAL, that is, not effectual 
(v. Effective)^ and FRUITLEJ^S, that 
is, without fruity signifying not pro- 
ducing the desired fruit of one’s labor, 
refer only to the termination or value of 
our labors. When the object aimed at 
is general in its import, it is common to 
term the endeavour vain when it cannot 
attain this object ; it is vain to attempt 
to reform a person’s character until he 
is convinced that he stands in need of 
reformation ; when the means employed 
are inadcquate-for'the attainment of the 
particular end, it is usual to call the 
endeavour ineffectual; cool arguments 
will be ineffectual in convincing any 
one inflamed with a particular passion : 
when labor is specifically employed for 
the attainment of a particular object* 
it is usual to term it fruitless if it fail : 
peace-makers will often find themselves 
in this condition, that their labors will 
be rendered fruitless by the violent 
passions of angry opponents. 

Nature aloud calls out for balmy rest, 

/iut all in vain. Gentleman. 

After manyjr«//«sf overtures, the Inca, despairing 
of any cordial union with a Spaniard, attacked him 
by surprise with a numerous body. Robeutson. 

Thou thyself with scorn 
And anger would st resent the offer’d wrong. 

Though in^ectml found. Milton. 

VALUABLE, PRECIOUS, COSTLY. 

VALUABLE sienifies fit to be ra- 
lued; PRECIOUS, having a high 
price ; COSTLY, costing much money. 
Valuable expresses directly the idea of 
value ; precious and costly express the 
same idea indirectly : on the other hand, 
that which is valuable is only said to be 
fit or deserving of value ; but precious 
and costly denote that which is highly 
valuable, according to the ordinary 
measure of valuirig objects, that is, by 
the price they bear; hence, the two 
latter express the idea much more 
strongly than the former. 

Remote countries cannot convey their commodities 
by laud to those places, when on account of their 
rarity they are desired and become vatuable. 

Robertson. 

It is no impruivr comparison that a tbankhil heart 
is like a box of prectout ointment. Howkli.. 


The king gave him all the duko's rich Airs, aiid 
much of his coftlff liousehold stuff. Lloth. 

They are similarly distinguished in 
their moral application : a book is valu- 
able according to its contents, or ac- 
cording to the estimate which men set 
upon it, either individually or collec- 
tively. The Bible is the only precious 
book in tho world that has intrinsic 
value, that js, set above all price. 
There are many costly things, which 
arc only valuable to tho individuals 
who arc disposed to expend money 
upon them. 

What an absurd thing it is to pass over all the 
vnluahle parts of a man, and hx our attentiun on his 
iiiflrmities! Addison. 

Two other precious drops that ready stood 
Each in their crystal sluice, he, ere they fell. 

Kiss'd as the gracious signs of sweet leniorse. 

Milton. 

Christ is sometimes pleased to make the profes- 
sion of himself costli/. South. 

VALUE, WORTH, RATE, PRICE. 

VALUE, from the Latin valeo to be 
strong, respects those essential qualities 
which constitute its strength. WORTH, 
in German werth, from w'dhren to per- 
ceive, signifies that good which is expe- 
rienced or felt to exist in a thing. 
RATE, V, Proportion. PRICE, in 
Latin fn'etium, from the Greek irpairffto 
to sell, signifies what a thing is sold for. 

Value is a general and indefinite term, 
applied to whatever is conceived to be 
good in a thing : the worth is that good 
only which is conceived or known as 
such. The value therefore of a thing is 
as variable as the humours and circum- 
stances of men ; it may be^ nothing or 
something veiy great in the same object 
at the same time in the eyes o^^Terent 
men. The worth is however that value 
which is acknowledged ; it is therefore 
something more fixed and perA'^^jient ; 
we speak of the value of external ^ects 
which are determined by taste ; but the 
worth of things as determined by rule. 
The value of a book that is out of print 
is fluctuating and uncertain; but its 
real worth may not be more than what 
it would fetch for waste paper. Tho 
rate and price are the measures of that 
value or worth ; the former in a general, 
the latter in a particular application to 
mercantile transactions. Whatever we 
give in exchange for another thing, 
whether according to a definite or an 
indefinite estimation, that is said to be 
done at a certain rate ; thus we pu rchase 
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VARIATION 

pleasure at a dear rate^ when it is at 
the expense of our health : price is the 
rate of exchange estimated by coin or 
any other medium ; hence price is a 
fixed rate^ and may be figuratively ap- 
plied in that sense to moral objects ; as, 
when health is expressly sacrificed to 
pleasure, it may be termed the jrrice 
of pleasure. 

Life has no value as an end, but nieans. 

An cud deplorable I A means divine. Yuuno. 

Pay 

No moment, but in purchase of its worth; 

And what it's worth usk death-beds. Youno. 

1 r you will take my humour as it runs, you shall 
have hearty thuuks into the burguiii fur taking it off 
at such a rate. Kahl or Shaftksdurt. 

The soul’s high^'S 

Is writ in all the conduct of the skies. Youno. 

TO VALUE, PRIZE, ESTEEM. 

To VALUE is in the literal sense to 
fix a value on a thing. PRIZE, signi- 
fying to fix a priv^i and ESTEEM {v. 
Esteem), are both modes of valuing. 

To value is to set any value, real or 
supposititious, relative or absolute, on a 
thing: in this sense men value gold 
above silver, or an appraiser values 
goods. To value may either be applied 
to material or spiritual subjects, to cor- 
poreal or mental actions : prize and 
esteem are taken only as mental actions; 
the former in reference to sensible or 
moral objects, the latter only to moral 
objects : we may value books according 
to their market price, or we may value 
them according to their contents; we 
prize books only for their contents, in 
which sense prize is a much stronger 
term than value; w’e also prize men 
for their usefulness to society ; we es- 
teem tWrmoral characters. 

The prize, the beauteous prize, I will resign. 

So dearly valu'd, and so justly mine. Pups. 

Nothud^iakes women esteemed by the opnusite 

X mofftlian chastity ; whether it be that we always 
prize those must w ho are hardest to come at, or that 
nothing besides chastity, with its collateral attend- 
tiuts, (idelity and constancy, gives a man a property 
in ilie person he loves. Addison. 

VARIATION, VARIETY. 

VARIATION denotes the act of 
varying (p. fh change); VARIETY 
denotes the quality of varying, or the 
thing varied. The astronomer observes 
the variations in the heavens ; the phi- 
losopher observes the variations in the 
climate from year to year. Variety is 
pleasing to all persons, but to none so 
much as the young and th« fickle : there 


VERBAL. 

is an infinite variety in every species of 
objects, animate or inanimate. 

The idea ot variation (as a const iAient in beauty), 
without attending so accurately to the manner of vOr 
riation, has led Mr. Hogarth to consider angular 
figures aa beautiful. Durxb. 

As to the colours usually found in beautiful l>odies, 
it may bo difficult to ascertain them, because in the 
Heveral parts of nature there is an infinite vartefv. 

UUKtfV. 


VENAL, MERCENARY. 

VENAL, from the Latin venalis, 
signifies saleable or ready to be sold, 
which, applied as it commonly is ^>er- 
sons, is a much stronger terniMian 
MERCENARY (t?. Mercenary), A 
venal man gives up all principle for 
interest; a mercenary man seeks his 
interast without regard to principle: 
venal writers aro such as write in favour 
of the cause that can promote them to 
riches or honours; a servant is com- 
monly a mercenary who gives his services 
according as he is paid: those wh.' uro 
loudest in their professions of poliUbdl 
purity are the best subjects for a minister 
to make venal; a mercenary spirit is 
engendered in the minds of those who 
devote themselves exclusively to trade. 

The minister, well pleas’d at smiill expense, 

To silence so much rude impertinence, 

With scpieeze and whisper yields to his demands, 
And on the venal list enroll’d be stands. Jknvns. 

For their assistance they repair to jhe northern 
steel, and bring in an unnatural, mercenary crew. 

South. 


VENIAL, PARDONABLE. 

VENIAL, from the Latin venia 
pardon or indulgence, is applied to what 
may be tolerated without express dis- 
paragement to the individual, or direct 
censure; but the PARDONABLE is 
that which may only cscapo severe cen- 
sure* but cannot be allowe^ : garjruUty 
is a venial offence in old age ; levity in 
youth is pardonable in single instances. 

Whilst the clergy are employed in extirpating mor- 
tal sins, I should be glad to rally tlwf world out of in- 
decencies and vented transgressions. Cumbbhlano* 

The weaknesses of Elizabeth were not confined to 
that period of life when they are mote pardonable, 

Robkrtson. 


VERBAL, VOCAL, ORAL. 

VERBAL, from verbum a word, 
signifies after the manner of a spoken 
word ; ORAL, from os a mouth, signi- 
fies by word of mouth ; and VOCAL, 
from vox the voice, signifies by the 
voice: the two former of these words 
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VEXATION. 


VIEW. 


are used to distinguish the speaking 
from writing ; the latter to distinguish 
the sounds^ of the voice from any other 
sounds, particularly in singing : a verbal 
message is distinguished from one 
written on a paper, or in a note ; oral 
tradition is distinguished from that 
which is handed down to posterity by 
means of books ; vocal music is distin- 
guished from instrumental ; vocal sounds 
are more harmonious than those which 
proceed from any other bodies. 

Amoni^.ili the northern natione. shaking of hands 
to bind the Wgain, a custom 
v^aTn in many vwhai contracts. 

* BtaOKSTOlfE. 

Forth came the human pair. 

And join’d their coca/ worship to the quire 
Of creatures wauling voice. Milton. 

tu the first ages of tjie world instruction was com- 
monly anxU Johnson. 

VEXATION, MORTIFICATION, 
CHAGRIN. 

4. ^EXATION (w. 7b displease) 
swings from a variety of causes, acting 
unpleasantly on the inclinations or pas- 
sions of men; MORTIFICATION (r. 
To humble) is a strong degree of vexa- 
tiorit which arises from particular cir- 
cumstances acting on particular passions: 
the loss of a day’s pleasure is a vexation 
to one who is eager for pleasure; tho 
loss of a .prizo, or the circumstance of 
coming into disgrace where we expected 
honour, is a mortification to an ambi- 
tious person. Vexation arises principally 
from our wishes and views being crossed ; 
mortification^ from our pride and self- 
importance ^ing hurt; CHAGRIN, 
in French chagrin^ from aigrir, and the 
Latin acev sharp, signifying a sharp 
point, arises from a mixture of the two ; 
disappointments are always attended 
with more or less of vexation^ according 
to t{ie circumstances which give pain 
and trouble ; an exposure of our poverty 
may be more or less of a mortification, 
according tt^ the value which we set on 
wealth and grandeur; a refusal of a 
request will produce more or less of 
chagrin, as it ^ accompanied with cir- 
cumstances more or less mortifying to 
our pride. 

Fbverty i« an «vil complicated with so many cir- 
cumstances of uneasiness and vexation, that every 
man is studious to avoid it Johnson. 

I am mortified by those compliments which were 
designed to encourage me. Pops. 

It was yonr purpose to balance my chagrin at the 
inconsiderable effect of that essay, by representing 
that it obtained some notice. Hiu.. 


VIEW, SURVEY, PROSPECT. 

VIEW iv. To look), and SURVEY, 
compounded of vey or view and sur over, 
mark the act of the person, namely, the 
looking over a thing with more or less 
attention : PROSPECT, from the Latin 
prospectus and prospicid to see before, 
designates tho tning seen. We take a 
view or swficey; the ^prospect presents 
itself : the view is of an indefinite extent ; 
the survey is always comprehensive in 
its nature. Ignorant people take but 
narrow views or things ; men take more 
or less enlarged views, according to their 
cultivation: the capacious mind of a 
genius takes a survey of all nature. 
The view depends altogether on the 
train of a person s thoughts ; the pros- 
pect is set before him, it depends upon 
the nature of the thing: our views of 
advancement are sometimes very falla- 
cious ; our prospects are very delusive ; 
both occasion disappointment : the for- 
mer is the keener, as we have to charge 
the miscalculation upon ourselves. 
Sometimes our prospects depend upon 
our views, at least in matters of reli- 
gion ; he who forms erroneous views of 
a future state has but a wretched pros- 
pect beyond the grave. 

With inward view 

Thence on the ideal kingdom swift she turns 
Her eye. Thomson. 

Fixds view but part, and not the whole suruep. 

.So cmwd existence all into a day. J e nyns. 

Nu liind so rude but looks beyond the tomb 

For future prospects in a world to come. Jenyn4. 

VIEW, PROSPECT, LANDSCAPE. 

VIEW and PROSPEC'^c^y- yiew, 
prospect), though applied here to ex- 
ternal objects of sense, have a similar 
distinction as in the precedht 7 article. 
The view is not only that whicl^ay be 
seen, but that which is actually seen ; 
the prospect is that which may be 
seen; hence the term view is mostly 
coupled with the person viewing, al- 
though a prospect exists continually, 
whether seen or not : hence we speak 
of ovxview being intercjepted, but not 
our prospect intercepted; a confined 
or bounded vieWy but a lively or dreary 
prospect, or the prospect clears up or 
extends. 

Ye noble fowl who here unbending stand 
Beneath life’s pressure, yet bear up awhile,- 
And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deemed evil, is no more. Thomion, 
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Tha |taat eternA achemef 
Involving all, audm a perfect whole 
Uniting as the project wider spreads • 

To reason’s eye refin'd, clears up apace, THoiisoir. 

View is an indefinite term ; it may be 
said either of a number of objects or of 
a single object, of a whole or of a part ; 
prospect is said only of an aggregate 
number of obje!bts : we may have a view 
of a town, of a number of scattered 
houses, of a single house, or of the spire 
of a steeple ; but the prospect compre- 
hends that which comes within the 
range of the eye. View may be said of 
that which is seen directly or indirectly ; 
prospect only of that which directly pre- 
sents itself to the eye : hence a drawing 
of an object may be termed a view^ al- 
though not a prospect. View is confined 
to no particular objects ; prospect mostly 
respects rural objects; and LAND- 
SCAPE respects no others. Landscape^ 
landskipt or landshape^ denote any por- 
tion of country whii^h is in a particular 
form : hence the landscape is a species 
of prospect. A prospect may be wide, and 
comprehend an assemblage of objects 
both of nature and art ; but a landscape 
is narrow, and lies within the compass 
of the naked eye : hence it is also that 
landscape may be taken for the draw- 
ing of a landscape^ and consequently 
for a species of tnew ; the taking of views 
or landscapes is the last exercise of the 
learner in drawing. 

Thus was this place 

A happy rural seat uf various views. Miltok. 

Now skies and seas their protpect only bound. 

Drtden. 

So lovely seem’d 

That landscape, and of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach. Mjltoit. 

VIOLMiir, FURIOUS, BOISTEROUS!, 
^HEMENT, IMPETUOUS. 

VIOLENT signifies having force (r. 
Forcfi^^FURIOUS signifies having 
fury^^. Anger). BOISTEROUS in 
all probability comes from besitr, si^i- 
fying ready to bestir ov come into motion. 
VEHEMENT, in Latin vehemens, 
compounded oix^eho and mens, signifies 
carried away W the mind or the force 
of passion. IMPETUOUS signifies 
having an inspetus. 

Violent is here the most general term, 
including the idea of force or violence, 
which is common to them all ; it is as 
general in its application as in its mean- 
ing. When violent and furious are 
applied to the same objects, the latter 
expresses a higher degree of the former : 


a furious whirlwind is violent beyond 
measure. Violent and boisterous are 
likewise applied to the same objects; 
but the boisterous refers ^^nly to the 
violence of the motion or noise : hence 
we say that a wind is violent, inasmuch 
as it acts with great force upon all 
bodies ; it is boisterous, inasmuch as it 
causes the great motion of bodies : im- 
petuous, like boisterous, is also applied 
to bodies moving with great violence. 

Probably the breadth of it (the passage between 
Soylla and Chary bdis) is greatly increased by the 
vitaent impetuosity of the current. Brydonx. 

The/uWoiw pnrd. 

Cow'd and subdu'd, flics from the face of mai^' 

• SoMIbRliLLX. 

Ye too, ye winds 1 that now begin to blow 
With boisterous sweep, 1 raise my voice to you. 

Thomson. 

The central waters round impetuous rush’d. 

^ Thomson. 

These terms are all applied to persons, 
or what is personal, with a similar dis- 
tinction : a man is violent in his opinions, 
violent in his measures, violent in his 
resentments ; he {^furious in his linger, 
or has a furious temper ; he is veheme^ 
in his afiections or passions, vehement in 
love, vehement in zeal, vehement in pur- 
suing an object, vehement in expression : 
violence transfers itself to some external 
object on which it acts with force ; but 
vehemence respects that species of vio- 
lence which is confined to the person 
himself: we may dread violence, because* 
it is always liable to do mischief; we 
ought to suppress our vehemence, be- 
cause it is injurious to ourselves: a 
violent partizan renders himself ob- 
noxious to others ; a man who is vehe- 
ment in any cause puts it out of bis own 
power to be of use. Impetuosity is 
rather the extreme of violence or vehe- 
mence : an impetuous attack is an ex- 
cessively violent attack ; an impetuous 
character is an excessively vehement 
character. Boisterous is tsaid of the 
manner and the behaviour rather than 
the mind. 

This gentleman, among a thouaand others, is a 
reat instance of the fate of all whfi are carried away 
y party spirit of any side | 1 wish all violence may 
succeed as ill. Pops. 

If there be any use of g«%ticulatlon, it must be 
applied to the ignorant and rude, who will be more 
anected by vehemence than delighted by propriety. 

XOMNSON. 

But there a power steps In and limits the arro- 
gance of raging passions and/ertotcf elements. 

Buxsx, 

If there a passion w bose impetuous force 
Disturbs the human breast, and breaking fortii 
With sud eruptions deals destruction round. 

But, by tite magic strains of some soft air. 

Is liarmonited to peace ? CowtXB* 
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VISION, 


WAIT. 


They in this examination, of whicli there is printed 
an account not nnentertainiu*;, beliaved with the 
bohterousnets of men elated witli recent authority. 

Johnson. 


VISION, APPARITION, PHANTOM, 
SPECTRE, GHOST. 


VISION, from the Latin visus seeing 
cr seen, signifies either the act of seeing 
or thing seen: APPARITION, from 
appear^ signifies the thing that appears. 
As the thing seen is only the improper 
signification, the term vision is never 
employed but in regard to some aireiit : 
the vision depends upon the slate of the 
visual organ ; the vision of a person 
whose sight is defective will frequently 
be fallacious; he will see some things 
double which are single, long which are 
short, and the li^p. 

claups hi A lon^, if Imply they may see, 

Close to the part where vision ou^ht to ho, 

Ilut finds that, thuugli his tubes assist the sight. 
They cannot give it, or make darkness ligitt. 

COWPXR. 

In like manner, if the sight be mi- 
raculously impressed, his vision will 
enable him to see that which is super- 
natural : hence it is that vision is either 
true or false, according to the circum- 
stances of the individual ; and a vision 
signifying a thing seen, is taken for a 
supernatural exertion of the vision: 
apparition, on the contrary, refers us 
‘ to the object seen ; this may be true or 
false according to the manner in which 
it presents itself. Joseph was warned 
by a vision to fly into Egypt with his 
family ; Mary Magdalen was informed 
of the resurrection of our Saviour by an 
apparition : feverish people often think 
they see visions; timid and credulous 
people sometimes take trees and posts 
for apparitions. 


risi ins and inspirations some expect 

Their course here to direct, Cowley. 

Full fast he fliel, and dares not look behind him, 

'1 ill out of breath he overtakes his fellows. 

Who gather round and wonder at the tale 
Of horrid nppariliun, Blaw. 

PHANTOM, from the Greek 
to appear, is used for a felse apparition, 
or the appeal ancf of a thing otherwise 
than what it is ; thus the ignis fatuus, 
vulgarly called Jack-o’-Lanterif, is a 
phantom, SPECTRE, from specio to 
behold, and GHOST, from geist a spirit, 
are the apparitions of immaterial sub- 
stances. The spectre is taken fbr any 
spiritual being that appears ; but ghost 
is taken only for the spirits of departed 
men who appear to their fellow crea- 


tures : a spectre is sometimes made to 
appear on the stage ; ghosts exist mostly 
in the imagination of the young and the 
ignorant. 

The phantoms which haunt a desert are want, 
and misery, and danger. Johnson. 

Rous’d from their slumbers. 

In grim array the grisly spectres rise. Blair, 
The lonfely tower 

Is also shnnn*d, whose mournful chambers bold. 

So night-struck Jiiticy dreams, the yelling ^lost, 

Tuumsun. 


VOTE, SUFFRAGE, VOICE. 

VOTE, in Latin votum from voveo 
to vow, is very probably from vox a 
voice, signifying the voice that is raised 
in supplication to heaven. SUFFRAGE, 
in Latin suffragium, is in all probability 
compouiuled of sub and frango to break 
out or declare for a thing. VOICE is 
lierc figuratively taken for the voice that 
is raised in favour of a thing. 

The vote is the wish itself, whether 
expressed or not ; a person has a vote, 
that is, the power of wishing ; but the 
suffrage and the voice are the wish that 
is expressed ; a person gives his suffrage 
or his voice. The vote is the settled 
and fixed wi >h, it is that by which social 
concerns in life arc determined ; the 
suffrage is a vote given only in particular 
cases ; ihe voice is the declared opinion 
or wish, expressed either by individuals 
or the public at large. The vote and 
voice are given either for or against a 
person or thing; the suffrage is coui- 
nionly given in favour of a person : in 
all public assemblies the majority o! 
voles decide the question ; members of 
Parliament are chosen by the suffrages 
of the people ; in the execution of a will 
every executor has a voice in all that is 
transacted. ^ 

The popular vote, 

1 iicliues heri! to contin ue. M i ltun. 

Kt'ptilatioii is commonly lost, been use it never was 
deserve. I ; and was cuulerred at first, ^^t by ll>e 
suffrage of criticism, but by the fonduesyW' Jnetwl- 
ship. Johnson. 

That something's ours when we frttm life depart, 

'I'liis all conceive, all feel it at the heait; 

The wise of team'd antiquity proclaim 
Tills truth; the public voice declares the same. 

Jknyns 


w. 

TO WAIT, WAIT FOR, AWAIT, 
LOOK FOR, EXPECT. 

WAIT, WAIT FOR. AWAIT, in 
German warten, which is an intensive 
of wdhren to see or look, and EXPECT, 
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from the LatirPer out of and spec to to 
behold, both sif^nify originally thetsame 
thing as LOOK FOR, i. e. to look with 
concern for a thing. 

All these terms express the action of 
the mind when directed to future matters 
of personal concern to the agent. Wait, 
wait for, and await, diifer less in sense 
than in application, the two former being 
ill familiar use, and the Ij^ter only in 
the grave style ; these words imply the 
looking simply towards an object in a 
state of suspense or still regard ; as to 
wait until a person arrives, or wait for 
liis arrival ; and await the hour of one’s 
death, that is, to keep the mind in readi- 
ness^ for it. 

fFait till thy beiog shall be unfolded. Blaih. 

Not less resolv’d, Antenut's valiant heir 

Cun fronts Achilles, and awaits the war. Popc. 

Wait and wait for refer to matters 
that arc remote and obscure in the pro- 
spect, or uncertain iy the event ; await 
may be applied to that which is consi- 
dered to be near at hand and probable 
to happen, and in this sense it is clearly 
allied to look for and expect, the former 
of which expresses the acts of the eye as 
well as the mind, the latter, the act of 
the mind only, in contemplating un ob- 
ject as very probable or even certain. 
It is our duty patiently to await the 
severest trials when they threaten us. 
When children are too much indulged 
and caressed, they are apt to look for a 
repetition of caresses at inconvenient 
seasons ; it is in vain to look for or ex- 
pect happiness from the conjugal state, 
when it is not founded on a cordial and 
mutual regard. 

This said, he sat, and e.fjicclatiun held 

His looks su^aiso, awaitiug who uiipearcd 

To socond^lPDlipu'e. or imderluku 

The jierilous attenipt, M11.TON. 

If you a friend in whose temiicr there is 
not to be the least iuequulity, you look for a 
pleasioi^^pTutom. Blair, 

Wo are not to expect from our intercourse with 
others, all that satisfaction we fondly wuh. Blair. 

WAKEFUL, WATCHFUL, VIGILANT. 

Wk may be WAKEFUL without 
being WATCHFUL; but we cannot 
be watchful fvithout being wakeful. 
Wakefulness is an affair of the body, 
and depends upon the temperament; 
watchfulness is an affair of the will, and 
depends upon the determination : some 
persons are more wakeful than they 
wish to be ; few are as watchful as they 
ought to be. VIGILANCE, from the 


Latin vigil, and the Greek ayaXXo^, 
ayaXXtaoi to be on the alert, expresses a 
high de^ee of watchfulness : a sentinel 
is watchful who on ordinal^ occasions 
keeps good watch ; but it is necessary 
for him, on extraordinary occasions, to 
be vigilant, in order to detect whatever 
may pass. We are watchful only in 
the proper sense of watching ; but we 
may be vigilant in detecting moral as 
well as natural evils. 

Music shall wake her that hath power to charm 
Pale sickness, and avert the stings of pain: 

Can raise or quell our passions, and beoalm 
In sweet oblivion tho too wakeful sense. Fkntoii. 

He who remembers what has fa^en out, will be 
watchful against what may happen. South. 

Let a man strictly observe the first hints and 
whispers of good and evil that pass in his heart: this 
will keep conscience quick ana vigilant. South. 

s 

TO WANDER, TO STROLl!, RAMBLE,* 
ROVE, ROAM, RANGE. 

WANDER, in German wandern, 
a frequentative of wenden to turn sig- 
nifying to turn frequently. To STROLL^ 
is probably an intensive of to roll, that 
is, to go in a planless manner. RAM- 
BLE, from tho Latin re and ambulo, is 
to walk backward and forward; and 
ROVE is probably a contraction of 
ramble, ROAM is connected with our 
word room space, signifying to go in a 
wide space, and the Hebrew rom to bo 
violently moved backward and’forward. 
RANGE, from the noun range a rank, 
row, or extended space, signifies to go 
over a great space. 

The idea of going in an irregular and 
frees manner is common to all these 
terras. To wander is to go in no fixed 
path ; to stroll is to wander out of a 
path that we had taken. To wander 
may be an involuntary action ; a person 
may wander to a great distance, or for 
an indefinite length of time; in •this 
manner a person vxmders who has lost 
himself in a wood : to stroll is a volun- 
tary action, limited at our discretion; 
thus when a person takes* a walk, be 
sometimes strolls from one path into 
another as ho pleases :^to ramble is to 
wander without any object, and conse- 
quently with more than ordinary irre- 
gularity ; in this manner he who sets 
out to take a walk, without knowing or 
thinking where he shall go, rambles as 
chance directs : to rove is to wander in 
the -same planless manner, but to a 
wider extent ; a fugitive who does not 
know his road roves about the country 
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in quest of some retreat : to roam is to 
wander from the impulse of a troubled 
mind ; in this manner a lunatic who has 
broken loose may roam about the coun- 
try ; so likewise a person who travels 
about, because he cannot rest in quiet 
at home, may also be said to roam in 
quest of peace : to range is the contrary 
of to roam ; as the former indicates a 
disordered state of mind, the latter indi< 
cates composure and fixedness; we 
range within certain limits, as the 
hunter ranges the forest, the shepherd 
ranges the mountains. 

But far about they wander from the grave 
Of him. whom ibis ungentle fortune urg’d 
Against his own sad breast to lift the hand 
Of impious violence. Thomson. 

1 found by the voice of my friend who walKed by 
m(‘, that we had insensibly ttrolled into the grove 
sacred to tlie widow. .. A ddison. 

I thus rambled from pockot to pocke^ until the 
beginuiug of the civil wars. Addison. 

Where is that knowledge now. that regal thought. 
With just advice and timely counsel frauglit? 

Where now, O judge of Israel, dues it rove f Prior. 

She looks abroad, and prunes herself for fliglit. 

Like an unwilling inmate longs to roam 
From tliis dull earth, and seek her native home. 

Jknvns. 

Tlie stag, too, singled from the herd, where long 
He rang'd the branching monarcli of the stmdes. 
Before the tempest drives. Thomson. 


TO WANT, NEED, LACK, 

To be without is the common idea 
expressed by these terms ; but to WANT 
is to be without that which contributes 
to our comfort, or is an object of our de- 
sire; to NEED is to be without that 
which is essential for our existence or our 
purposes ; to LACK, which is probably 
a variation flrom leak, and a term not in 
frequent use, expresses little more than 
the general idea of being without, un- 
accompanied by any collateral idea. 
From the close connexion which sub- 
sists between desiring and want, it is 
usual to consider what we want as arti- 
ficial, and what we need as natural and 
indispensable : what one man loants is 
a superfluity to another : but that which 
is needed byonais in like circumstances 
needed by all .v tender people want a 
fire when others would be glad not to 
have it ; all persons need warm clothing 
and a warm house in the winter. 

To be rich ia to have' more than is desired, and 
more than is wanted^ Johnson. 

The old from such affairs are only freed. 

Which vig’ruus youth and strength of body need. 

Dxnham. 

To want and need may extend indefi- 


nitely to many or all objects ; to lack, or 
be deficient, is properly said of a single 
object ; we may want ox need every- 
thing; we lack one thing, we Icwk this 
or that ; a rich man may lack under- 
standing, virtue, or religion; he who 
wants nothing is a happy man * he who 
needs nothing, may be happy if he wants 
no more than he has ; for then he lacks 
that which, alone can make him happy, 
which is contentment. 

See the mind of beastly man! 

That hath so soon forgot the excellence 
Of his creation, when he life began. 

That now be chooseth with vile difference 

To be a beast uud fac-Ae intelligence. Sfxnsvu. 

WATERMAN, BOATMAN, FERRYMAN, 

These three terms are employed for 
persons who arc engaged with boats; 
but the term WATERMAN is speci- 
fically applied to such whose business it 
is to let out their boats and themselves 
for a given time ; the BOATMAN may 
use a boat only occasionally for the 
transfer of goods ; a FERRYMAN uses 
a boat only for the conveyance of per- 
sons or goods across a particular river or 
piece of water. 

Bubbles of air working upward from the very 
bottom of the lake, tiio waterman told us that they 
are observed always to rise in the same places. 

Addison. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw, 

Whom from tlic shore tlie surly boatman saw. 

Dryden. 

So fortli they rowed; and that ferryman 
With his stitfe ours, did brush the sea so strong 
That the lioarse waters from his frigot ran. 

Spensyr. 

WAVE, BILLOW, SURGE, BREAKER. 

WAVE, foom the Saxon waegan, 
and German megen to wei^itj^ .rock, is 
applied to water in an undulatmg state ; 
it is, therefore, the generic term, and 
the rest are specific terms : tl^e waves 
which swell more than ordinwdy are 
termed BILLOWS, which is derived 
fi-om bulge or bilge, and German balg, 
the paunch or belly : those waves which 
rise higher than usual are termed 
SURGES, from the Latin surgo to 
rise: those waves which dash against 
the shore, or against vessels, with 
more than ordinaiy forSe are termed 
BREAKERS. 

The wave behind impels the wave before. Pops. 

I saw him beat the bi/lowi under him. 

And ride upon their backs. Shakspxari, 

He flies aloft, and with impetuons roar 

Pursues the foaming surges to the slioie. DRyDiii> 
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Now on the monnttin wave on hijjh they ride. 

Then downward plunge beneath th* involving tide. 
Till one who seems in agony to strive, ^ 

The whirling breakers heave on shore alive. 

Falconsb. 

WAY, MANNKR, METHOD, MODE, 

COURSE, MEANS. 

• 

All these words denote the steps 
which are pursued from thg beginning 
to the completion of any work. The 
W AY is both general and indefinite ; it 
is either taken by accident or chosen by 
design : the MANNER and METHOD 
arc species of the way chosen by de- 
sign. Whoever attempts to do that 
which is strange to him, will at first do 
it in an awkward way ; the manner of 
conferring a favor is often more than 
the favor itself; experience supplies men 
in the end with a suitable method of 
carrying on their business. 

The ways-ot heaven are dark and intricate. 

* Addibob. 

My mind is taken up lu a more melancholy man- 
ner. Attirburt. 

Men are willing to try ..11 methods of reconciling 
guilt and quiet. Johnson. 

The method is said of that which re- 
Quires contrivance ; the MODE, of 
that which requires practice and habi- 
tual attention ; the former being applied 
to matters of art, and the latter to me- 
chanical actions : the master has a good 
method of teaching to write ; the scholar 
has a good or bad mode of holding his 
pen. The COURSE and the MEANS 
arc the way which we pursue in our 
moral conduct : the course is the course 
of measures which are adopted to pro- 
duce a certain result ; the means col- 
lectivol^jjl^ the course which lead to a 
certain^md: in order to obtain legal 
redress, we must pursue a certain course 
in law , is one means of gaining re- 
dress,jMit we do wisely, if we can, to 
adopt the safer and pleasanter means of 
persuasion and cool remonstrance. 

Modes of Bpoech, which owe their prevalence to 
modish folly, die away with their inventors. 

Johnson. 

All your sophisters ennuot produce anything let- 
ter adapted to preserve a rational and manly freedom 
thon the course tlyt we have pursued. BvxRK. 

The most wonderful things are brought about in 
many instances by means the most absurd and ridi- 
culous. Burk*. 

WEAK, FEEBLE, INFIRM. 

WEAK, in Saxon wace^ Dutch wackt 
German schwach, is in all probability an 


intensive of weich soft, which comes 
from weichen to yield, and this from 
bewegen to move. FEEBLE, probably 
contracted ixom/ailable. iNflRM, v. 
Debility, 

The Saxon term weak is here, as it 
usually is, the fiimiliar and universal 
term \ feeble is suited to a more polished 
style; infirm is only a species of the 
weak .* we may be weak in body or mind ; 
but we are commonly feeble and infirm 
only in the body: we may be weak 
from disease, or u>eak by nature, it 
equally conveys the gross idea of a 
defect : but the term feeble and infirm 
are qualified expressions fof weakness : 
a child is feeble from its infancy ; an old 
man feeble from age ; the latter may 
likewise be infirm in consequence of 
sickness. We pity i\i& weak^ but their 
weakness often gives us pain ; we assist 
the feeble when they attempt to walk ; 
we support the infirm when they are 
unable to stand. The same distinction 
exists between weak and feeble iu tli^ 
moral use of the words : a weak attempt 
to excuse a person conveys a reproach- 
ful meaning ; but X\\q feeble efforts which 
we make to defend another may be 
praiseworthy, although 

You, gallant Vernon I law 
The miserable scene,! you ciuw; 

To infant weakness sunk the warrior’s arm. 

Thombon. 

Coium.ind th’ assistance of a friend, • 

Uvi feeble are the succours 1 can send. Drydxn. 

At my age, and under my injirmitiet, I con liavo 
DO relief but those with which religion furnishes me, 
Attbrbvry 

TO* WEAKEN, ENFEEBLE, DEBILI- 
TATE, ENERVATE, INVALIDATE. 

To WEAKEN is to make weak (v. 
Weak)f and is, as before, the generic 
term : to ENFEEBLE is to make feeble 
(v. Weak)\ to DEBILITATE Is to 
cause debility (u. Debility) : to ENER- 
VATE is to unnerve; and to INVALI- 
DATE is to make not vali^ or strong : 
all of which are but modes of weakeniw 
applicable to different objects. To 
weaken may be either a temporary or 
permanent act when applied to persons ; 
enfeeble is permanent either as to the 
body or the mind : we may be weakened 
suddenly by severe pain ; we are en- 
feebled in a gradual manner, either by 
the slow effects of disease or age. To 
weaken is either a particular or a 
complete act ; to enfeeble^ to debilitate^ 
and enervate t are properly partial acts : 
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what enfeebles deprives of vital or 
essential power; what debilitates may 
lessen po^er in one particular, though 
not in another ; the severe exercise of 
any power, such as the memory or the 
attention, will tend to debilitate that 
faculty : what enervates acts particularly 
on the nervous system ; it relaxes the 
frame, and unfits the person for action 
either of body or mind. To weaken is 
said of things as well as persons ; to in- 
vaMdate is said of things only : wo 
weaken the force of an argument by an 
injudicious application; we invalidate 
the claim of another by proving its in- 
formality iti law. 

No arlicle of faith can be true which weakens the 
yrutitical part of religion AnoiaoN. 

So much hntli hell and pain 

Enfeebled me, to wliat I was in liuiiv’n. Milton. 
Sumetimcii the iiody in full strength we litid. 

Whil.it various ails debilitate tlie niiud. Jenyns. 

Thoso i)leuBures which enervated the mind must 
)L« dearly purchased. IIakvky. 

Po they (the Jacoliiiis) mean to invalidate lhat 
« gre.it body of our stalutelaw, which passed under 
those wlium they treat u.s u.surpers ? ISuhhe. 

WEARISOME, TIHESOME, TEDIOUS. 

WEARISOME {V. To weary) is the 
general and indefinite term ; TIRE- 
SOME (v. To weary), and TEDIOUS, 
causing tedium, a specific form of wea- 
risomeness : common things may cause 
weariness; that which acts painfully is 
either tiresome or tedious ; but in dif- 
ferent degrees the repetition of the 
same sounds will grow tiresome ; long 
waiting in anxious suspense is tedious : 
there is more of that which is physical 
in the tiresome, and mental in the 
tedious. 

All weariness presupposes weakness, and conse> 
quently every long, importune, wearisome petition, 
is truly and properly a lurce upon liim that is pur* 
sued witti it. South. 

Far h&ppier ware the meanest peasant’s lot, 

Than to bo jdac’d on high, in anxious pride. 

The purple drudge and slave of tiresome state. 

West. 

llappv the mur^il man who now, at last. 

Has through this doleful vale of mis’ry past. 

Who to his destin'd stage Ims.carriod on 

The tedious load, and laid his burden * .fwn. Fbioxi. 


TO WEARY, TIRE, JADE, HARASS. 

To WEARY is a frequentative of 
wear, that is, to wear out the strength. 
To TIRE, from the French tirer and 
the Latin traho to draw, signifies to 
draw out the strength. To JADE is 
the same as to goad, HARAS »S, v. 
Distress, 


Long exertion weartes; a little ex- 
ertion will tire a child or a weak man ; 
forced exertions painful exertions, 
or exertions coupled with painful cir- 
cumstances, harass : the horse is jaded 
who Is forced on beyond his strength ; 
the soldier is harassed who in his 
march is pressed on •“ by a pursuing 
enemy. We are wearied with thinking 
when it g:ves us pain to think any 
longer; we are tired of our employment 
when it ceases to give us pleasure ; we 
are jaded by incessant attention to 
business ; we are harassed by perpetual 
complaints which we cannot redress. 

All pleasures that affect the body must needs 
weary, (South. 

Every morsel to a satisfied hunger is only a new 
labour to a tired digestion. South. 

I rcc.^ll tlic time (mid am glad it is over) wlien 
about this hour (six in tlie morning) 1 used to im 
going to bed surfeited with pleasiiiv, or Jaded uilli 
iiU!>iuet.S. UOLINOHUOKE. 

llaukrupt nobility, a factious, giddy, and 
Divided senate, u harass'd enmmouaiity. 

Is all the slreugtli of Venice. Otway. 


WEIGHT, HEAVINESS, GRAVITY. 

WEIGHT, from to weigh, is that 
which athing HEAVINESS, 

from heavy and heave, signifies the ab- 
stract quality of the heavy, or difficult 
to heave. GRAVITY, from the J.atin 
gravis, likewise denotes the same ab- 
stract quality. 

freight is indefinite; whatever may 
be weighed, has a weight, whether 
large or small : heaviness and gravity 
are the property of bodies having a great 
weight. Weight is only opposed to 
that which has or is supposed to have 
no weight, that is, what i§i|^orporeal 
or immaterial ; for wo may sp^k of the 
weight of the lightest conceivable bodies, 
as the weight of a feather : hs^iness is 
opposed to lightness ; the heaifimess of 
lead is opposed to the lightness of a 
feather. Weight lies absolutely in the 
thing ; heaviness is relatively considered 
with respect to the person : we estimate 
the weight of things according to a 
certain measure : we estimate the hea- 
viness of things by our feelings. Gra- 
vity is that species of wlight which is 
scientifically considered as inherent in 
certain bodies; the term is therefore 
properly scientific. 

Universally a body plunged in water loses as 
much of its weight as is equal to the weight of a 
body of water of Its own bulk. Goldsmith. 

The object is concerning the heaviness of severo 
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hodips, or the pruf^rtion thabis required T)et\vixt 
any weight and the power which may raise it 

WiaKiws. 

Of all bodies considered within the eonflnea of a 
fluid there is a two-fold gravity, true and absolute. 

Qvinct. 

WEIGHT, BURDEN, LOAD. 

WEIGHT, vr Weight BURDEN, 
from hear^ signifies the thing borne. 
LOAD, in German laden^ German 
an<l Dutch laeyen^ is connected with 
our word /ay, laid^ signifying to lay on 
or in anything. 

The term iceight is here considered in 
common with tlie other terms, in the 
sense of a positive weight ; hy which it 
is allied to the word burden : the weight 
is said either of persons or things ; the 
burden more commonly respects per- 
sons ; the load may be said of either : a 
person may sink under the weight that 
rests upon him ; a platform may break 
down from the jm^A/^upon it ; a person 
sinks under his burden or load; a cart 
breaks down from the load. The weight 
is abstractedly taken for what has 
weight, without reference to the cause 
of its being there; burden and load 
have respect to the person or thing by 
which they are pnjduccd ; accident pro- 
duces the weight; a person takes a 
burden upon himself, or has it imfwsed 
upon him ; the load is always laid on : 
It is not proper to carry any weight that 
exceeds our sti’ength ; those who bear 
the burden expect to reap the fruit of 
their labor ; he who carries loads must 
be contented to take such as are given 
him. 

Oil t1u« tops of the hlKlicst mountains, where the 
air is so pui'i: and reriiied, and where there is not 
lliut of xross vapours |iressing upon 

the body, tb^flna nets with greater freedom. 

Bbydowb. 

Camels ha* e their provender 
Only for bearu|g burdens, and sore blows 
For siukin^Pmier them. SomeAville. 

His barns arc stor’d. 

And groaning studies bend beneath their load. 

SOMEBmi.£. 

In the moral application these terms 
mark the pain which is produced by a 
pressure; but the weight and had 
rather describe the positive severity of 
the pressure ; |he burden respects the 
temper and inclinations of the sufferer ; 
the load is in this case a very great 
loeight : a minister of state has a weight 
on his mind at all times, from the heavy 
responsibility which attaches to his 
station, one who labors under strong 
apprehensions or dread of an evil has a 


load on his mind ; any sort of employ- 
ment is a burden to one who wishes to 
be idle; and time unemployed is a 
burden to him who wishes to*be always 
in action. 

With what oppressive weight will sickness, disap* 
pointnient, or old age, fall upon the spiriti of that 
man who is a stranger to God 1 Ulaw. 

I understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays at once ; 

Indebted and discharg’d; whut burden tlicn? 

Milton. 

How a man can have a quiet and cheerful mind 
under a burden and load of guilt I know not. unless 
he be very ignorant Uay 


WELL-BEING, WELFARE, ^PROSPE- 
RITY, HAPPINESS. 

WELL-BEING may be said of one 
or many, but more of a body ; the well- 
being of society depends upon a due 
subordination of the different ranks of 
which it is composed. WELFARE, or 
faring well^ from the German fahren 
to go. respects the good condition of an 
individual ; a parent is naturally anx'^itis 
for the welfare of his child. Well-being 
and welfare consist of such things as 
more immediately affect our existence : 
PROSPERITY, which comprehends 
both well-being and welfare^ includes 
likewise all that can add to the en- 
joyments of man, Tlie prosperity 
of a state, or of an individual, there- 
fore, consists in the increase of ^wealth, 
power, honors, and the like; as out- 
ward circumstances more or less af- 
fect the HAPPINESS of man: hap- 
piness is, therefore, often substituted 
for prosperity; but it must never bo 
forgotten that happiness properly lies 
only in the mind, and that consequently 
jn'osperiiy may exist without happiness; 
but happiness, at least as far as respects 
a body of men, cannot exist without 
some portion of prosperity. 

Have free-Uimkera been authors of any inventions 
that conduce to the well-being of mankind ? 

Bebkelet, 

For his own sake no duty ho can ask, 

The common welfare is our only task.* J knvns. 

Ueligion affonls to goed men peculiar security in 
the enjoyment of their pretperUy. Blair. 

The author is here only showing the providential 
issue of the passions, and how by Qou's gracious 
disposition they are turned away from their natural 
bias to promote the happinets of mankind. 

Wabburton 

WHOLE, ENTIRE, COMPLETE, 
TOTAL, INTEGRAL. 

WHOLE excludes subtraction ; EN- 
TIRE excludes division ; COMPLETE 
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excludes deficiency : a whole orange has 
had nothing taken from it ; an entire 
orange is not yet cut ; and a complete 
orange is* grown to its full size: it is 
possible, therefore, for a thing to be 
whole and not entire : and to be both, 
and yet not complete: an orange cut 
into parts is whole while all the parts 
remain together, but it is not entire ; it 
may be whole as distinguished from a 
part, entire as far as it has no wound 
or incision in it ; but it may not be a 
complete orange if it is defective in its 
growth. Whole is applied to every 
thing of which there may be a part 
actually or«in imagination ; as the whole 
line, the whole day, the whole world: 
entire is applied only to such things as 
may be damaged or injured, or is already 
damaged to its fullest extent ; as an en- 
tire building, or entire ruin : complete 
is applied to that which does not require 
any thing further to be done to it ; as a 
complete house, a complete circle, and 
the like. 

Tho whole island produces corn only sufficient to 
support its inhabitants for five months or little 
mote. Bbtdomk. 

And oft, when unobserv'd, 

Steal from the barn a straw, till soft and warm, 

Clean and complete^ their habitation grows. 

Thomson. 

This (model) is the more remarkable, as It is entire 
in those parts where tlie statue is maimed. Apuison. 

TOTAL, from totm the whole, has 
the same signification, but only a limited 
application; as a total amount, or a 
total darkness, as distinguished from 
a partial amount, or a partial degree of 
darkness. , 

Tliey set and rise, 

Least total darkness sliould by night regain 
Possession. Mu.ton. 

So also in application to moral objects. 

Nothing under a total thorough change in the 
convert will suffice. South* 

INTEGRAL, from integer entire, 
has the same signification, but is applied 
now to parts or numbers not broken. 

Nothing passes in the accounts of God for repebt* 
ance but a change of life ; ueasing to do evil, and 
doing good, are the two great integral parts of this 
duty. South. 

WICKED, INIQUITOUS, NEFARIOUS. 

WICKED (v. Bad) is here the ge- 
neric term; INIQUITOUS, frona ini- 
quua unjust, signifies that species of 
wickedness which consists in violating 
the law of right betwixt man and man ; 
NEFARIOUS, from the Latin nqfas 


wicked or abominable, is that species of 
wickedness which consists in violating 
the most sacred obligation^. The term 
wicked, being indefinite, is commonly 
applied in a milder sense than iniqui- 
tous; and iniquitous than nefarious: 
it is wicked to deprive another of his 
property unlawfully, under any circum- 
stances ; but it is iniquitous if it bo done 
by fraud ^nd circumvention ; and ne- 
farious if it involves any breach of trust : 
any undue inliuence over another, in the 
making of his will, to the detriment of 
the rightful heir, is iniquitous; any 
underhand dealing of a servant to de- 
fraud his master is nefarious. 

In the corrupted currents of this world, 

OflTence’s gilded hand may shove by justice: 

And oft Tis seen, the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law. Shakspeare. 

Lucullus found that the province of Pontus had 
fallen under great disorders iitul oppressioiH from 
the iniquity of usurers and piibliciins. Phideaux. 

That unhallowed villainy nefariously attempted 
upon our agent. Milton. 


TO WILL, WISH. 

The will is that faculty of the soul 
which is the most prompt and decisive ; 
it immediately impels to action: the 
WISH is .but a gentle motion of the 
soul towards a thing. Wo can will no- 
thing but what we can effect ; we may 
wuh for many things which lie above 
our reach. The will must be under the 
entire control of reason, or it will lead 
a person into every mischief: wishes 
ought to be under the direction of reason ; 
or otherwi‘»e they may greatly disturb 
our happiness. 

A good inclination is but the first rude draught of 
virtue j but the finishing strokes are from the will. 

South. 

The wisning of a thing is not tbe will- 

ing of it ; it imports no more than alfnale, uiiope- 
rative, complacency in, and desire of, tho object. 

South. 


WILLINGLY, VOLUNTARIfcY/sPON- 
TANEOUSLY. 

To do a thing WILLINGLY is to do 
it with a good will ; to do a thing VO- 
LUNTARILY is to do it of one\ own 
accord : the former respects one's will- 
ingness to comply wit^ the wishes of 
another ; we do what is asked of us ; it 
is a mark of good-nature : the latter re- 
spects our freedom from foreign influ- 
ence ; we do that which we like to do ; 
it is a mark of our sincerity. It is plea- 
sant to see a child do his task uhllingly ; 
it is pleasant to see a man voluntarily 
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engage in any* service* of public good. 
SPONTANEOUSLY is but a mode of 
the voluntary y applied, however, more 
commonly to inanimate objects than to 
the will of persons: the ground pro- 
duces spontaneously y when it produces 
without culture ; and words How spon- 
taneouslyy whicii require no effort on 
the part of the speaker to produce them. 
If, however, applied to the ^ill, it be- 
speaks in a stronger degree the totally 
unbiassed state of the agent’s mind : the 
spontaneous effusions of the heart are 
more than the voluntary services of 
benevolence. The willing is opposed to 
the unwillingy the voluntary to the me- 
chanical or involuntary y the spontaneous 
to the reluctant or the artificial. 

F<x»d not of angels, yet accepted so. 

As that more willingly thou couldst not seem. 

At heav’n's high feasts t* have fod, Milton. 

Thoughts are only criminal when they are first 
chosen, uad then voluntarily continued. Johnson. 

Of these none uncontrolVd and lawless rove, 

But to some destin'd end spontaneous move. Jenyks. 

WISDOM, PRUDENCE. 

WISDOM, from wissen to know, is 
the general term ; it embraces the whole 
of practical knowledge : PRUDENCE 
(v. Prudent) is a branch of wisdom. 
Wisdom directs all matters present or 
to come. Prudence, which acts by fore- 
sight, directs what is to come. Rules 
of conduct aro framed by wisdom, and 
it is the part of prudence to apply these 
rules to the business of life. 

Two things speak much the wisdom of a nation: 
good laws, and a prudent management of them. 

STlLtlNOFLEET. 

WITid^JlOR, SATIRE, IRONY, 
BURLESQUE. 

WIT^ike wisdom, according to its 
origina^^rom wissen to know, signifies 
knowledge, but it has so extended its 
meaning as to signify that faculty of the 
mind by which knowledge or truth is 
perceived, and in a more limited sense 
the faculty of discovering the agree* 
ments or disagreements of different 
ideas. Wit, ig this latter sense, is pro- 
perly a spontaneous faculty, and is as it 
were a natural gift: labour^ or forced 
ujit is no wit. Reflection and experience 
supply us with wisdom ; study and labour 
supply us with learning ; but ufit seises 
with ah eagle eye that which escapes the 
notice of the deep thinker, and elicits 


truths which are in vain sought for with 
any severe effort. 

fVit lies most in the assemblage of ideas, and 
putting those together with quickness^and variety. 

Addison. 

In a true piece of wit all things must be. 

Yet all things there agree. Cowley. 

HUMOR is a species of wit which 
flows out of the humor of a person. 
Wity as distinguished from humor, may 
consist of a single brilliant thought : but 
humor runs in a vein ; it is not a striking, 
but an equable and pleasing, flow of 
wit. Of this description or wit Mr. 
Addison has given us the most admir- 
able specimens in his writings, who 
knew l^st how to explain wnat wit and 
humor was, and to illustrate it by his 
practice. 

For sure by wit ie chiefly mean| 

Applying well what we invent: ^ 

Wiiat humour is not, all the tribo 
Of logic-mongers can deacriljo: 

Hero nature only acts her part. 

Unhelp'd by practice, books, or art. Sw'rr. 

There is a kind of nature, a certain regularity oi 
thought, which must discover the writer fof hu 
to bu a mail of sense at the same time Uiat he aii- 
pears altogeUier given up to caprice. Addison. 

Humor may likewise display itself in 
actions as well as words, whereby it is 
more strikingly distinguished from wit, 
which displays itself only in the happy 
expression of happy thoughts. 

I cannot help remarking that, sickness which oaeu 
destrays both wit and wisdom, yet seldom has power 
to remove that talent which we call humour. Mr. 
Wvoherley showed his in his last compliment paid 
to his young wile, when he made her promise, on his 
dying bed, that she would not many an old man 
again. Pops. 

SATIRE, from satyr, probably from 
sat ^nd ira abounding in anger, and 
IRCJNY, from the Greek npwvia simu- 
lation and dissimulation, aro personal 
and censorious sorts of vnt ; the first of 
which openly points at the object, and 
the second in a covert manner takes its 
aim. , 

The ordinary subjects of satire are such as excite 
the greatest indignation in the best tempers. 

Addison. 

In writings of humour, figures are ^melimos used 
of so delicate a nature, that it shall often happen 
that some people will see things in a direct contrary 
sense to what the author and the majority of the 
readers understand them : to such the must innocent 
troi^ may appear irreligion. Cambhidox. 

BURLESQUE is rather a species of 
humor than direct wit, which consists 
in an assembl^e of ideas extravagantly 
discordant. The satire and irony are 
the most ill-natured kinds of wit; bur- 
lesque stands in the lowest rank. 

One kind of hurUsque represents mean persons in 
the accoutrements oT^heroea. Addison. 
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WONDER, ADMIRE, SURPRIZE, 
ASTONISH, AMAZE. 

WONDER, in German wunderiu 
&c. is in all probability a variation of 
wander; because wonder throws the 
mind off its bias. ADMIRE, from the 
Latin miror^ and the Hebrew marah to 
look at, signifies looking at attentively. 
SURPRIZE, compounded of sur and 
•prize ^ or the Latin prehendo^ signifies 
to take on a sudden. ASTONISH, 
from the Latin attonitm^ and tonitru 
thunder, signifies to strike as it were 
with the overpowering noise of thunder. 
AMAZE signifies to be in a mazet so as 
not to be able to collect one's self. 

That particular feeling which any 
thing unusual produces on our minds 
is expressed by all these terms, but 
under various modifications. Wonder 
is the most indefinite in its signification 
or application, but it is still the least 
vivid sentiment of all : it amounts to 
little more than a pausing of the mind, 
*'a suspension of the thinking faculty, an 
incapacity to fix on a discernible point 
in an object that rouses our curiosity 
it is that state which all must experien ::e 
at times, but none so much as those 
who are ignorant : they wonder at every 
thing because they know nothing. Ad- 
miration is wonder mixed with esteem 
jr veneration : the admirer suspends 
his thoughts, not from the vacancy but 
the fulness of his mind : ho is riveted 
to an object which lor a time absorbs 
his faculties : nothing but what is great 
and good excites admiration^ and none 
but cultivated minds are susceptible of 
it : an ignorant person cannot admire, 
because he cannot appreciate the value 
of any thing. Surprize and astonish- 
ment both arise from that which happens 
unexpectedly ; they are species of wonder 
diffei'ing ia degree, and produced only 
by the events of life : the surprize, as 
its derivation implies, takes us unawares ; 
we are surprized if that does not happen 
which we ca*lculatc upon, as the absence 
of a friend whom we looked for ; or we 
are surprized if that happens which we 
did not calculate upon; thus we are 
surprized to see a friend returned whom 
we supposed was on his journey : asto- 
nishment may be awakened by similar 
events which are more unexpected and 
more unaccountable : thus we are asto- 
nished to find a friend at our house 
whom we had every reason to suppose 
was many hundred miles off ; or we are 


astonished to hear that » person has got 
safely through a road which we conceived 
to be absolutely impassable. 

Th« reader of tho * Seasons ’ wonders that he 
never saw before what Thomson shows him. 

Johnson. 

With eyes insatiate and tumultuous joy, 

Beholds the presents, and admires the boy. 

■ Drtden. 


so little do we accustom ourselves to consider the 
effects of timci^thal thinjjs necessiiry and certain 
oaea surprize us like unexpected contingencies. 

Johnson. 


I h.ive often been astonished, considering that the 
mutual iutercourse between the two cc)Uutries(F' ranee 
and England) has lately been very great, to find 
how little you seem to know of us. Burke. 


Surprize may for a moment startle ; 
astonishment may stupefy and cause an 
entire suspension of the faculties ; but 
amazement has also a mixture of jier- 
turbation. We may be surprized and 
astonished at things in which we have 
no particular interest: we are mostly 
amazed at that which immediately coii> 


Amazement seises all ; the gen’ral cry 
Proclaims Laocoon justly doom'd to die. Dryden. 

WONDER, MIRACLE, MARVEL, 
PRODIGY, MONSTER. 

WONDER is that which causes 
wonder {v. Wonder). MIRACLE, in 
Latin miraculum, and miror to wonder, 
comes from the Hebrew merah seen, 
signifying that which strikes the sense. 
MARVEL is a variation of miracle, 
PRODIGY, in Latin prodigium, from 
prodigo, or procul and ago to launch 
forth, signifies the thing launching forth. 
MONSTER, in l^eXvci monstrum, comes 
from moneo to advise or give notice; 
because among the Romans any unac- 
countable appearance was d^j^,ered as 
an indication of some future event 

Wonders are natural: mirojcles are 
supeniatural. The whole ffii^tion is 
full of wonders ; the Bible coiMwins an 
account of the miracles which happened 
in those days. Wonders are real ; mar- 
vels are often fictitious ; prodigies are 
extravagant and imaginary. Natural 
history is full of wondeis ; travels 
abound in marvels or in marvellous 
stories, which are the inventions either 
of the artful or the ignorant and credu- 
lous : ancient history contains number- 
less accounts of prodigies. Wonders 
are agreeable to the laws of nature ; they 
are wonderful only as respects ourselves : 
monsters are violations of the laws of 
nature. The production of a tree fr2,ni 
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a grain of sded is a wonder; but the 
production of a calf with two heaids is a 
monster. 

His wisdom such as once it did appear, 

Threo kingdoms’ wonder, and three kingdoms' fear. 

Dbnkam. 

Munier, though it have no tongue, will speak 
Willi most mirac'lma organ. Shakspeari. 

Ill omens may the guilty tremble at. 

Make every accident a prodigy, ^ 

And monsUvt frame where nature never err’d. Lee 


WORD, TERM, EXPRESSION. 

WORD is here the generic term ; 
the other two are specific. Every TERM 
and EXPRESSION is a word; but 
every word is not denominated a term 
or expression. Language consists of 
wcrrds; they are the connected sounds 
which servo for the communication of 
thought. Term, from terminus a bound- 
ary, signifies any word that has a specific 
or limited meanings expression^. To 
express) signifies any word which con- 
veys a forcible meaning. Usage deter- 
mines words; science fixes terms; 
sentiment provides expressions. The 
purity of a style depends on the choice 
of words; the precision of a writer 
depends upon the choice of his terms ; 
the force of a writer depends upon the 
aptitude of his expressions. The gram- 
marian treats on the nature of words ; 
the philosopher weighs the value of 
scientific terms ; the rhetorician esti- 
mates the force of expressions. 

As all wordt in few letters live, 

Thou to few words all seose dost give. Cowz.ey. 

The use of the word mluister is brought dowu to 
the litoral signifleation of it, a servant; for now to 
serve and to minister, servile and ministerial, are 
terms equiva leoA South. 

A maxAPirmoral saying, naturally receives this 
form of the antithesis, because it is designed to be 
engraven on the memory, which it recalls more ea- 
sily by the bifp of such contrasted expretsiotu. 

WORK, LABOR, TOIL, DRUDGERY, 
TASK. 

WORK, in Saxon weorc, Greek epyov, 
Hebrew areg, is the general terra, as 
including that which calls for the ex- 
ertion of our s^ength LABOR {v. To 
labor) differs from it in the degree of 
exertion required; it is hard work: 
TOIL, probably connected with 
expresses a still higher degree of painful 
exertion: DRUDGERY {v. Servant) 
implies a mean and degrading work. 
Every member of society must work io 


his support, if he is not in independent 
circumstances : the poor are obliged to 
Icdfor for their daily subsistence ; some 
are compelled to toil incessantly for the 
pittance which they earn : drudgery 
falls to the lot of those who are the 
lowest in society. A man wishes to 
complete his work; he is desirous of 
resting from his labor ; he seeks for a 
respite from his toil; he submits to 
drudgery, 

Tho magtera encourage it, they think it i^vea 
them spirits and makes the u'orft go on more cheer* 
fully. Urydone. 

But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed s 
What then is the reward of virtue ?ebread. 

That vice may merit: 'tis the price of ioil. 

The knave deserves it when he tills the soiL Pope. 

In childhood the mind and bwly are both nimble 
but nut strung: they can skip and frisk about with 
wonderful agility, but hard lakpwt spoils them both. 

• CUWPKR. 

With the unwearied application of a plodding 
French painter, who draws u shrimp with the most 
minute exactness, he hud all the genius of one of the 
first masters. Never I believe were such talt 'its 
and drudgery united. Cowper. 

TASK, in French tasche. Italian 
tassa^ probably from the Greek raettw to 
order, is a work imposed by others, and 
consequently more or less burdensome. 

Relieves me firom my taak of servile toil 
Daily in the common prison, else enjoined me. 

Miltoh. 

Sometimes taken in the good sense 
for that which one imposes on one's self. 

No happier tatk these faded eyes pursue. 

To read and weep is all they now can do. Pope. 


WRITER, PENMAN, SCRIBE. 

Writer is an indefinite term; 
every one who writes is called a writer ; 
but none are PENMEN but such as 
are expert at their pen. Many who 
profess to teach writing are themselves 
but sorry writers : the best penmen are 
not always the best teachers of writing. 
The SCRIBE is one who writee for the 
purpose of copying ; he is therefore an 
official writer. • 

The copying of booksYor the nse of religious houses 
or common iiue, was a biisines^ in those days that 
employed many people; some tpriters far exceeded 
others in that art Massey. 

Our celebrated jpeaman, Peter Bales, amongst his 
other excellences in writing, is said to have improved 
the art of cryptography. Massey. 

The office of teribe, a seete.tary or public writer, 
was an honorable post among the Jews. Massey. 

Writer and penman have an extended 
application to one who writes his own 
compositions; the former is now used 
3 D 
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for an author or composer, as the writer 
of a letter, or the writer of a book (t>. 
Writer ) ; the latter for one who jmt 
down anything worthy of notice for the 
use of the public. 

My wife had scarcely patience to hear me to the 
end, but railed against the writer with unrestrained 
resentment. Ooldsmith. 

Tlie descriptions which the Evangelists give, show 
that both our blessed Lord and the holy p$men of 
his story wore deeply affected. ATTiaBURv. 

Scribe may be taken for one who per* 
forms as it were the office of writing for 
another. 

My master bef«gthe tcribe to himself should write 
the letter. Shakspiari. 


WRITER, AUTHOR. 

WRITER, refers us to the act of 
writing; AUTHOR to the act of in- 
venting, There are therefore many 
writers, who are not authors ; but there 
is no author of books who may not be 
'termed a compilers and contri- 

butors to j^riodical works are properly 
writers, though not always entitled to 
the name of authors- Poets and histo- 
rians are properly termed authors rather 
than writers- 

Many wrkm have been witty, several have been 
sublime, and some few have even possessed both 
, these qualities separated. Warbubton. 

An (XtAhaf has the choice of his own thoughts and 
words, which the translator has not. Drtden. 


YOUTHFUL. 

•y. ’ 

YOUTHFUL, JUVENILE, PUERILE. 

YOUTHFUL signifies full of youth, 
or in the complete state of youth : JU- 
VENILE, from the Latin juvenis, sig- 
nifies the same ; but PUERILE, from 
puer a boy, signifies literally boyish- 
Hence the first terms are taken in 
an indifferent sense; but the latter in a 
bad sense, or at least always in the 
sense of what is suitable to a boy only : 
thus we speak of youthful vigour, 
youthful employments, juvenile per- 
formances, jz/venife years, and the like: 
but puerile objections, puerile conduct, 
and the like. We expect nothing from 
a youth but what is juvenile ; we are 
surprised and dissatisfied to see what is 
puerile in a man. 

Ghorcebui then, with youihfitl hopei beguil’d, 

Swoln with succesR, and of a daring mind, 

This new invention fatallv design’d. Dryden. 

It would be unreasonable to expect much firom the 
immaturity ofjuvenih years. Johnson. 

Sometimes juvenile is taken in the 
bad sense when speaking of youth in 
contrast with men, sa juvenile tricks. 

Raw juvenile writers imagine that, by pouring 
forth figures often, they render their compositions 
warm and animated. Bi,air. 

And puerile may be taken in the in- 
different sense for what belongs to a boy. 

After the common course of puerih studies, he 
was put an apprentice to a brewer. J ohnboh 


THE END. 
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Angubh, distress, 326 
— ■ > pain, 604 
Animadversion, 71 
Animadvert, 169 
Animal, 72 

Animate, to inspire, 72 

— to encourage, 347 

Animation, 73, 

Animosity, 353 
Annals, 70 
Annex, 49 
Annotation, 659 
Announce, 73 


Annoy, 499 
Annul, 9 
Answer, 74 

Answerable, responsible, 74 

' , correspondent, 

252 

Antagonist, 351 
Antecedent, 75 
Anterior, 75 
Anticipate, 632 
^Antipathy, 107 
Antiquated, 594 
Antique, 594 
Anxiety, care, 162 
— , distress, 326 
Any, /04 
Apartments, 547 
Apathy, 502 
Ape, V, 490 
Aperture, 596 
Aphorism, 114 
Apologize, 76 
Apophthegm, 114 
Appal, 317 
Apparql, 77 
Apparent, 77 
Apparition, 760 
Appear, to look, 548 
— ' >, to seem, 680 

Appearance, mV, 78 

— , show, 692 

Appease, to calm, 78 

• , to allay, 59 

Appellation, 576 
Applaud, 628 
Applause, 79 
Application, 103 
Apply, to addict, 35 

■" to address, 35 
Appoint, to allot, 61 
, to order, 79 

• , to constitute, 232 

Apportion, 327 
Appraise, 80 
Appreciate, 80 
Apprehend, 

, to con^ve, 80 

Apprize, 506 
Apprized, 111 
Approach, 81 

, V. 82 

Approbation, 94 
Appropriate, 611 

• V. 82 

Approximate, 82 
Apt, ready, 652 

,fit, 404 

Arbiter, 527 
Arbitrary, 13 ^ 

Arbitrator, 527 
Architect, 83 
Archive, 654 
Ardent, 482 
Ardour, 397 
Arduous, 460 
Arg^e, to dispute, 83 
T— lo prove, 84 
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Argument^ 84 
Arise, to rise, 84 

— , to proceed^ 85 

Arms, 86 
Army, 86 
Arraign, 23 
Arrange, to clasSf 188 

to digposey 322 

Array, 77 
Arrive, 200 

Arrogance, presumption^ 86* 

, haughtineta, 464 

Arrogate, 82 
Art. cunnmg% 87 

, buainesOf 155 

Artful, 87 
Article, 87 
Articulate, 755 
Artifice, 88 
Artificial, 87 
Artificer, 89 
Artisan, 89 
Artist, 89 
Ascendency, 505 
Ascend, 81 ^ 

Ascribe, to arrogate^ 82 
... to impute^ 89 

Ask, to hegy 90 

, to clam, 90 

, to inquire, 91 

Aspect, 78 
Asperity, 27 
Asperse, 92 
Aspire, 57 
Assail, 100 
Assailant, 53 
Assassinate, 530 
Assault, V. 100 

■, n. 100 

Assemblage, 93 
Assemble, to muster, 92 

, to convene, 92 

Assembly, assemblage, 93 

, meeting, 93 

Assent, 94 

Asseii^iiwiwdica/e, 95 


affirm, 49 

Assessment, 736 
Assev^te, 48 
AssiiH^S) active, 31 
. , sedulous, 679 

Assign, to allege, 36 

to allot, 327 

Assist, 469 
Assistant, 195 
Associate, 96 
Association, society, 96 

-I I . -combination, 97 

Assuage, 59* 

Assume, to affect, 46 

■ to appropriate, 82 
Assurance, confidence, 97 
, impudence, 98 

Assure, 48 
Astonish, 768 
Astrology, 98 
Astronomy, 98 


Asylum, 98 
At all times, 65 
At last, 535 
At length, 535 
Atone for, 99 
Atrocious, 468 
Attach, to affix, 49 

to adhere, 36 
Attachment, 99 
Attack, to assail, 100 
, to impugn, 495 

, fi. 100 

Attain, 27 
Attempt, trial, 101 

, undertaking, 102 

Attend, to wait on, 19 
■ to hearken, 103 

Attend to, 102 
Attention, application, 103 
■ — , heed, 468 
Attentive, 104 
Attire, 77 
Attitude, 30 
Attract, 104 
Attractions, 104 
Attribute, v. 89 

. n. 647 

Avail, 755 

, V. 696 

Avarice, 254 
Avaricious, 195 
Audacity, 106 
Avenge, 106 
Aver, 48 

Averse^ adverse, 44 

— , unwilling, 107 

Aversion, 107 
Augmentation, 501 
Augur, 108 
August, 553 
Avidity, 109 
Avocation, 154 
Avoid, 109 
Avow, 24 
Auspicious, 109 
Austere, 110 
Author, 770 
Authoritative, 201 
Authority, influence, 505 

, power, 627 

Authorize, 201 
Await, 760 
Awaken, 111 
Aware, 111 
Awe, 112 

Awkward, clumsy, 112 

, cross, 113 

Awry, 135 
Axiom, 114 

Babble, 115 
Back, 116 

Backward, behind, 116 

, unwilltng, 107 

Bad, 116 
Badge, 561 
Badly, 116 


Baffle* 117 
Balance, 623 
Ball, 439 • 

Band, con^any, 117 
, chain, 1/1 
Bane, 118 
Banish, 118 
Bankrupt!^, 513 
Banquet, 292 
Banter, 290 
Barbarous, 260 
Bare, naked, 119 

, scanty, 120 

— , mere, hiO 
Barefaced, ‘iSS 
Bargain, 56 

1 — v.*156 

Barter, to change, 173 

, to exchange, 368 

, n. 173 

Base, 120 
Basis, 42^ 

Bashful, 571 
Battle, 121 
Be, to exist, 121 

— , to become, 122 
Be acquainted with, 53^ 
Beam, gleam, 439 
ray, 651 

Bear, to yield, 122 
i., to carry, 122 
— , to suffer, 

Bear down, 601 
Beast, 72 
Beat, to 124 
■I ' ■■ — , to defeat, 124 
Beatification, l25 
Beatitude, 45 d 
B eau, 429 
Beautiful, 125 
Become, 122 
Becoming, decent ^ 126 

— , comely, 127 

Bedew, 715 
Beg, to beseech, 128 

, to ask, 90 

Begin, 129 
Beginning, 601 
Beguile, 68 
Behaviour, t29 
Behind, after, 52 
■ ■ . , backward, 116 

Behold, 547 
Beholder, 549 
Belief, 130 
Believq, 741 
Beloved, 66 
Below, 750 
Bemoan, 137 
Bend, 131 

, to lean, 538 

, to turn, 749 

Beneath, 750 
Benefaction, 131 
Benefice, 547 
Beneficence, 134 
Beneficent, 132 
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Benefit, ySwour, 133 

, service, 133 

, advanttfqe, 42 

, good, 443 

Benevolence, benejicencci 134 

^ , benigmty, 134 

Benignity, 134 
Bent, betid, 131, 

, curved, 135 

— , bias, 135 

, turn, 749 

Benumbed, 586 
Bequeath, 300 
Bereave, 136 
Be responsible, 452 
Be security, 452 
Be sensible, 393 
Beseech, 128 
Besides, moreover, 136 

, except, 137 

Bestow, to allow, 6 L 
— — — , to give, 434 

to confer, 220 

Betimes, 708 
Betoken, 108 
Better, v. 66 
Bewail, 137 
Beyond, 10 
Bias, bent, 135 

, prepossession, 137 

Bid, to call, 159 

, to offer, 592 

Bid adieu, 539 
Bid farewell, 539 
Big, 449 
jail 22 
SilloT, 762 
Bind, to tier 138 
— — , to oblige, 138 
Bishopric, 138 
Blame, to reprove, 139 

, to fnd fault with, 400 

Blameless, 140 
Blast, 151 
Blaze, V. 407 
Blemish, stain, 140 

, defect, 141 

Blend, 570 
Blessedness, 456 
Blind, mask, I9i 
Bliss, 455 
Bloody, 674 
Bloodthirsty, 674 
Blot out, 141 
Blow, 142 
Blunder, 358 
Boast, V. 441 
Boatman, 762 
Bodily, 250 
Body, 142 
Boisterous, 759 
Bold,^ar/es«, 143 

, daring, 267 

, strenuous, 723 

Boldness, 106 
Bombastic, 748 
Bondage, 687 


Booty, 143 

Border, edge, 144 ' 

— — , bouiUary, 144 
Bore, 612 
Bound, 145 

Boundary, bouwls, 144, 146 

term, 738 

Boundless, 146 
Bounds, 146 
Bounteous, 132 
Bountiful, 132 
Brace, 255 
Brave, adj. 147 

V. 147 

Bravery, 147 
Breach, 148 
Break, n. 148 
— , to rend, 149 
— — — to bruise, 149 
to burst, 150 
Breaker, 762 
Breed, v. 151 

n. 648 

Breeding, 341 
Breeze, 151 
Brief, 690 
Bright, 189 
Brightness, 152 
Brilliancy, brightness, 152 

, radiance, 649 

Brim, 144 
Bring, 152 
Brink, 144 
Brisk, 31 
Brittle, 422 
Broad, 534 
Broil, 647 
Bruise, v. 149 
Brutal, 260 
Brute, 72 
Bud, V. 716 
Buffoon, 412 
Build, to coVoStruct, 153 
-j to found, 421 
Builder, 83 
Bulk, 700 
Bulky, 153 
Burden, 765 

— freight, 426 

Burdensome, 467 
Burial, 153 
Burlesque, 777 
Burning, 482 
Burst, 150 ^ 

Business, occupation, 154 
— — , trade, 1 55 
— — — , duty, 155 

, affair, 45 

Bustle, 156 
Busy, 32 
Butchery, 164 
Butt, 562 
Buy, 156 
Bye-word, 114 

Cabal, 199 
Cajole, 196 


Calamity, 156 
Calculate, 157 
Calendar, 157 * 

Call, to bid, 159 

, to cry, 158 

, to name, 576 

Callous, 458 
Calm, composed, 160 

placid, 160 

, to appease, 78 

^ peace, 610 
Calumniate, 91 
Can, 161 

Cancel, to abolish, 9 

, to blot out, 141 

Candid, sincere, 161 
— ■ , frank, 423 

Canonization, 125 
Capable, 8 
Capacious, 8j 67 
Capaciousness, 161 

Capacity, capaciousness, 161 

— -, ability, 6 

Caprice, 485 
Caprici9,U8, 389 
Captious, 161 
Captivate, to charm, 17G 

> to enslave, 356 

C’aptivity, 222 
Capture, 162 
Carcase, 142 
Care, solicitude, 162 
— *> concern, 163 
— — , charge, 1 63 

, heed, 468 

Careful, cautious, 164 
, attentive, 104 
Careless, indolent, 503 

— -» negligent, 581 
Caress, 164 

Cargo, 426 
Carnage, 164 
Carousal, 392 
Carp, V. 170 
Carriage, ^ai7, 165 

— , behavioihijiM^ 

Carry, to bear, 122 

, to. bring, 152 

Case, cause, 165 

, condition, 698 

Cash, 573 
Cast, V. 166 

, n. 166 

Casual, accidental, 10 

occasional, 690 

Casualty, 18 
Catalogue, 545 
Catch, 537 
Cavil, 170 
Cavity, 596 
Cause, case, 165 

> reason, 167 

^,v. 167 

Caution, 39 
Cautious, careful, 164 

, wary, 168 

Cease, 168 
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Cede, 436 
Celebrate, 163 
Celebrated, 388 
Celerity, 647 
Celestial, 169 
Censure, to accuse f 24 

, to animadvert f 169 

, to carpf 170 

, toblamet 139 

Ceremonial, 418 
Ceremonious, 418 * 

Ceremony, 417 
Certain, 170 
Cessation, 171 
Chace, forest, 415 
, huntf 486 
Chafe, 672 
Chagrin, 758 
Chain, 171 
Challenge, 147 
(-hampion, 199 
Chance, /or^ttne, 172 

, probability i 172 

, hazard, 173 


Chill, 181 
Chofce, 598 
Choke, 729 
Choler, 71 

Choose, to pr^er, 181 

to pick, 182 

, to elect, 182 

Chronicles, 70 
Church, 737 
Circle, 183 
Circuit, 183 
Circulate, 714 
Circumscribe, to inclose, 184 

■ ■ ■ , to hound, 145 

Circumspect, 168 
Circumstance, situation, 184 

■ ■ j ■ , incident, 184 

CircumstantiaU 185 

Cite, to quote, 185 
■ ' , to summon, 186 
Civil, polite, 186 

, obliging, 187 

Civility, 133 
Civilization, 261 


Cold, chill, 181 

, cool, 248 

Colleague, 197 
Collect, to assemble, 92 
— — , to gather, 430 
Collected, 160 
Collection, 93 
Colloquy, 245 
Colour, V. 197 

, n. 198 

Colourable, 198 
Column, 617 
Combat, battle, 121 
— — — , conflict, 223 

, 198 

Combatant, 199 
Cumbinatiooy association, 97 

, cabal, 199 

Combine, 226 
Come, 200 

Comely, becoming, 127 

>9r(tpeful, 447 

Comfort, n. 200 
», to cheer, 179 


, accident, 18* 

, V. 455 

Change, to alter, 172 

Claim, right, 670 
— — •, pretension, 631 

Comic, 536 

V. 90 

Clamorous, 551 

Comical, 536 

— — — ,ro exchange, 173 

Command, 200 

,n. 174 

Clamour, 584 

Commanding, 201 

Changeable, 175 

Clandestine, 187 

Commemorate, 168 

Character, letter, 175 

Clasp, 187 

Commence, 129 

— reputation, 175 

Class, n. 188 

Commend, 628 

Characterize, 577 

, V. 188 

Commendable, 535 

Charge, care, 163 

Clean, 189 

Commensurate, 642 

, attack, iOO 

Cleanly, 189 

Comment, 659 

Commentary, 659 ^ 

Commerce, intercourse, 51 r 

, cost, 252 

Clear, apparent, 77 

- ■ ■■ ”, qffit'e, 593 

, lucid, 189 

V. 23 

,/air, 382 

-, tra^, 744 

Charm, 446 

V. 13 

Commercial, 568 

, pleasure, 622 

Clearly, 190 

Commiseration, 732 

,v. 176 

Clearness, 190 

Commission, v. 201 

Charming, 283 

Cleave, 719 

Clemency, 191 

Commit, to consign, 230 

Charms, 104 

, to perwtrate, 616 

Commodious, 201 

Chasm, 148 

Clergyman, 191 

Chasten, 1J7 

Clever, 192 

Commodity, 202 

Chasgi^77 

Climb, 84 

Common, 202 

Chastise, 177 

Cloak, 192 

Clog, 193 

Commonly, 203 

Chat, 115 

Commonwealth, 719 

Chattel 444 

Ch^ir, 115 

Cloister, 193 

Commotion, 203 

Close, n, 686 

Communicate, v. 20^ 

Cheapen, 156 

— , compact, 194 

Communication, 517 

Cheat, 177 

-, near, 194 

- in mUtii IQJ 

Communion, converse, 204 

Vyijc^K^ %Q CtiiTuy l/o 

, to chide, 178 

f to finish, 195 

1^1 VUVnuTlWlp UilU 

Community, 204 

, to stop, 179 

— — , to terminate, 350 

Commute, 368 

Compapt, 8. 56 

Cheer, to animate, 72 

Clown, 255 

> to encourage, 179 

Cloy, 675 

adj. 194 

C'heerful, merry, 180 
— — , glad, 437 

Clumsy, 112 

Companion, accompammentf 

Coadjutor, 195 

19 

Cherish, to nourish, 585 

Coalesce, 34 

■, associate, 96 

' , to foster, 421 

Coarse, rough, 195 

Company, tasemblff, 93 

Chide, 178 

— , gross, 452 

Coax, 196 


Chief, principal, 180 

— — — — , band, 117 

, leader, 181 

Coerce, 196 


Chiefly, 359 

Coeval, 196 


Chieftain, 181 

Cogent, 197 

Comparison, contrast, 204 

Childish, 181 * 

Coincide, 55 

simile, 697 
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Compassion^ 618 

, tympathiff 732 

Compatible^ 205 
Compel, 205* 

Compendium, 11 
Compensation, 206 
Competent, 207 
Competition, 208 
Complain, to laTnent, 208 

, to murmur t 209 

Complaint, 209 
Complaisance, 209 
Complaisant, ctvt/, 187 

, courteout, 257 

Complete, perfect ^ 210 
— — — , entire^ 765 

V. %\o 

Completion, 233 
Complexity, 211 
Complication, 211 
Compliant, 212 
Compliment, v. 41 ‘ 

Comply, to con/ormy 211 

— , to conaenty 54 

Compose, to settle, 212 

— ■ , to compound^ 213 

, to form, 417 

Composed, aedate, 213 

y calm, 160 

Compound, adi. 213 

, V. 213 

Comprehend, to compi'ise, 
213 

— to conceive, 213 

Comprehensive, 213 
^.iJpmprise, 213 
V;ompuVsion, 233 
Compunction, 660 
Compute, to calculate, 157 

, to estimate, 360 

Conceal, to dissemble , 214 

, to hide, 214 

Concealment, 215 
Concede, 436 
Conceit, /ificy, 215 

, pride, 634 

Conceited, 597 
Conceive, to apprehend, 80 
, to understand, 216 
Concepcion, notion, 216 

— , perception, 615 

Concern, affair, 45 

y V. to affect, 46 

y care, 163 

— — , interest, 518 
Concert, 217 
Conciliate, 217 
Concise, 690 
Conclude, 195 
Conclude upon, 273 
Conclusion, 218 
Conclusive, decisive, 218 

yfnal, 398 

Concominant, 19 
Concord, 219 
Concur, 55 
Coincide, 55 


Con .urrence, 94 
Concussion, 689 
Condemn, to blame ^ 139 

'■ ■ , to reprobate, 663 

, to sentence, 684 

Condescension, 209 
Condition, article, 87 

, stati -n, 220 

Condition, situation, 712 
Condolence, 732 
Conduce, 219 * 

Conduct, n. 129 

, V. 220, 537 

Confederacy, 60 
Confederate, 64, 220 
Confer. 220 
ConCerence, 245 
Confess, 24 
Confide, 221 

Confidence, assurance, 97 

, hope, 481 

Confident, 221 
Confine, n. 144 

, V. 145 

Confined, 243 
Confinement, 222 
Confirm, to corroborate, 222 
to esiedilish, 222 

Conflict, 223 
Conform, 211 
Conformable, 223 
Conformation, 416 
Confound, to abash, 3 
■' , to baffle, 117 

, to confuse, 223 

■ — , to mix, 670 

Confront, 224 
Confuse, to confound, 223 

, to abash, 3 

Confused, 503 
Confusion, 224 
Confute, 224 
Congra(ul 9 ,te, 395 
Congregation, 93 
Congress, 93 
Conjecture, n. 225 

, V. 454 

Conjuncture, 225 
Connect, 226 
Connexion, 226, 517 
Conquer, 226 
Conqueror, 227 
Consanguinity, 531 
Conscientious, 227 
Conscious,411 

— , to be, 393 

Consecrate, 276 
Consent, to pernUt, 228 

—I to comply, 54 

, D. 94 

Consequence, effect, 228 

, event, 496 

Consequently, naturally, 579 

; , therefore, 740 

Consider, to reflect, 229 

, to regard, 229 

Consideiate, 742 


Consideration, 230 
Consign, 230 

Consistent, cothpatible, 205 

, consonant, 231 

Console, 231 
Consonant, 231 
Conspicuous, distinguished, 

, prominent, 641 

Conspiracy, 199 
Constancy, 231 
Constant, continual^ 239 

, duredble, 335 

Consternation, 5S 
Constitute, to appoint, 232 

■ to form, 41 7 

Constitution, /rome, 422 

^ — , government. 446 

Constraint, compulsion. 233 

, restraint, 233 

Construct 153 
Consult, 233 
Consume, 296 
Consummation, 233 
Consupiption, 270 
Contact, 234 
Contagion, 234 
Contagious, 234 
Contain, to hold, 235 

to comprise, 2 1 3 

Contaminate, 235 
Contemn, 236 
Contemplate, 237 
Contemptible, contemptuous, 
237 

, despic(dde, 237 

Contemptuous, contemptible, 
237 

, scornful, 238 

Contend, to strixx, 725 

, to contest, 238 

Contention, strife, 72) 

, dissension, 324 

Contentment, 239 
Contest, B. 223 

V. 238 

Contiguous, 37 
Continence, 177 
Contingency, 18 v 
Contingent, 19 
Continual, constant, 239 

, continued, 240 

Continuance, 240 
Continuation, duration, 240 

; , continuity, 241 

Continue^ to remain, 24 1 

• , to persevere, 241 

Continued, 240 
Continuity, 241 
Contract, s. 56 

, V. 1 0 

Contracted, 243 
Contradict, 243 
Contrary, 43 
Contrast, 204 
Contribute, to conduce. 219 
to minister, 569 
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Contribution, 7^5 
Contrition, 660 
Contrive, to device, 244 

to concert, 217 

Control, 178 
Controvert, 244 
Contumacious, 589 
Contumacy, 245 , 

Contumely, 662 
Convene, 92 

Convenient, commodious, - 01 

— , suitable, 245 

Convent, 193 
Convention, 93 
Conversant, 245 
Conversation, 245 
Converse, s. 204 

, v. 711 

Conversable, 380 
Convert, 246 
Convey, 122 
Convict, to detect, 246 
— — to convince, 247 

8. 259 

Convince, 247 , 

Convincin^^, 218 
Convivial, 247 
Convocation, 93 
Convoke, 92 
Cool, cold, 248 
■■ I-, dispassionate, 320 
Copious, 622 
Copiously, 534 

— — , to imitate, 489 
Coquet, 249 
Cordial, 466 
Corner, 249 
Corporal, 250 
Corporeal, corporal, 200 

— , material, 250 

Corpse, 142 
Corpulent, 250 
Correct, v. 251 


Corrcc^W, 251 
Correctness, 529 
Correspondent, 252 
C:orrqJ^Kte, 222 
Corrupt, to contaminate, zdo 

, to rot, 67 1 

Corrup'ion, 288 
Cost, 2.') 2 
Costly, 756 
Contemporary, 

Covenant, 56 
Cover, v. 253 

,n.253* 

Covering;, 736 
Covet, 294 
Covetousness, 254 

Council, 93 
Counsel, 45 
Count, V. 157, 6o3 
Coiiiiteiiance, v. 254 

8. 379 


Counterfeit, adj. 716 
-,v.489 
Country, 533 
Countryman, 255 
Couple, 255 
Courage, fortitude, 256 

— , bravery, 147 

Course, race, 256 

— , road, 671 

Course, series, 686 

% , manner, 763 

Court, homage, 479 
Courteous, affable, 46 

complaisant, 257 

Courtly, 257 
Crack, v. 150 
Crafty, 262 
Crave, 128 
Create, to cause, 167 

— , to make, 555 

Credit, yhvoMn 247 

, belief, 130 

— , name, 577 

Creed, 383 
Crew, 117 
Crime, vice, 258 

, misdemeanour, 2o8 

Criminal, adj. 259 
-,8. 259 


Crisis, 225 
Criterion, 260 
Criticism, 71 
Criticise, 169 
Crooked, awkward, lU 

- bent, 135 
Cross, awkwas'd, 113 

— , captious, 161 

Crowd, 575 
Cruel, inhuman, 269 

hard-hearted, 460 

Crush, to 149 

— — , to overwhelm, ouo 

Crutch, 717 • 

Cry, n. 684 
— to call, 158 
— to weep, 261 
— — , to scream, 261 
— , to exclaim, 158 
Culpable, 261 
Culprit, 259 
Cultivation, Ullage, 262 
^ -, civilization, 26 1 

Culture, 261, 

Cunning, s. 87 

— , adj. 262 

Cupidity, 254 
Curb, 178 
Cure, Ve 263 

, 8. 263 

Curious, 264 
Current, 723 
Curse, 556 
Cursory, 265 
Curtail, 10 
Curved, 135 
Custody, 529 
Custom, habitf 26i> 


Custom, fashion, 265 
tax, 735 
, usage, 

Daily, 266 
Dainty, 266 
Damage, loss, 551 

injury, 510 

Dampness, 573 
Danger, 267 
Dare, 147 
Daring, 267 
Dark, obscure, 267 

, opake, 596 ^ 

Dart, V. 689 
Date, 743 
Daub, 702 . 

Days of yore, 419 
Dead, 511 
Deadly, 268 
Deal, 268 
Dealing, 744 
Dearth, 676 
Death, 269 
Debar, 289 
Debase, 2 

Debate, to argue, 83 

to deliberate, 20^ 

Debilitate, 763 
Debility, 270 
Debt, 270 
Decay, n. 270 
— _ , V. 616 
Decease, 269 
Deceit, ar/» 87 
— — , deception, 271 

— , duplicity, 271 

, fraud, 271- 

Deceitful, 386 
Deceive, 272 
Deceiver, 272 
Decency, 273 
Decent, 126 
Deception, 271 
Decide, 273 

Decided, determned, 274 
. — — , decisive, 274 

Decision, 274 
Decisive, decided, 274 
. — — , conclmive, 218 

Declaim, 275 
Declare, to publish, 27o 
to signify, 37 J 
to discover, 312 

iu profess, 639 

Decline, n. 270 

— , V, 656 

Decorate, 41 
Decorum, 273 
Decoy, 63 
Decrease, 4 
Decree, 276 
Decry, 319 
Dedicate, 276 
Deduce, 291 
Deduct, 277 
Deduction, 218, 277 
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Deed, exploit^ 277 

, ac/, 29 

Deem, 741 
Deface, 278 
Defame, 91 
Defeat, to beat^ 124 

to baffle, 117 

, to foil, 278 

Defect, imperfection, 491 

, blemish, 141 

Defection, 279 
Defective, 279 
Defend, to apologize, 76 

5 to protect, 279 

, to guard, 453 

Defendant. 280 
Defender, 280 
Defensible, 281 
Defensive, 281 
Defer, 282 
Deference, 209 
Defile, 235 
Deficient, 279, 381 
Definite, 281 
Definition, 281 
Deform, 278 
Defraud, 177 
befy, 147 

Degrade, to detract, 320 
, to Ssgrace, 2 
to disparage, 319 
— , to humble, 484 
Degree, 188 
Deity, 281 
Dejection, 281 
^ Del ay, 282 
Delegate, 2«s2 
Deliberate, v. 269 

, adj. 742 

Delicacy, 266 
Delicate, 400 
Delight, 622 
Delightful, 283 
Delineate, 283 
Delinquent, 592 
Deliver, to rescue, 283 

, to free, 425 

- ■, to give up, 436 

Deliverance, 283 
Delivery, 283* 

Delude, 272 
Deluge, 602 
Delusion, 386,^ 

Demand, to ask, 90 
' ■ , to require, 284 

Demeanour, 129 . 
Demise, 269 
Demolish, 284 
Demon, 299 
Demonstrate, 643 
Demur, v. 284 

, n. 285 

Denominate, 577 
Denomination, 576 
Denote, 285 
Dense, 740 

Deny, to contradict, 243 


Deny, to refuse, 286 

, to disavow, 310 

Departure, death, 269 
. exit, 371 
Dependence, 286 
Depict, 605 
Deplore, 286 
Deponent, 287 
Deportment, 129 
Deposit, 287 
Depravity, 288 
Depravation, 288 
Depreciate, 319 
Depredation, 289 
Depression, 281 
Deprive, to bereave, 136 

, to debar, 289 

Depth, 290 
Depute, 232, 282 
Deputy, ambassador, 65 

, delegate, 282 

Derange, 317 
Derangement, 290 
Deride, 290 
Derive, 291 
Derogate, 320 
Describe, 657 
Description, cwcount, 22 

■ cast, 166 

Descry, 399 
Desert, to abandon, 1 

, merit, 29 1 

, solitary, 707 

Design, v. 292 

, n. 293 

Designate, 577 
Desire, to beg, 127 

, to wish, 294 

Desist, 294 
Desolate, 707 
Desolation, 651 
Despair, 294 
Desperate, 295 
Desperation, 294 
Despicable, 237 
Despise, 236 
Despondency, 294 
Despotic, 13 
Destination, 296 
Destine, 61 
Destiny, /n/e, 295 

' , destination, 296 
Destitute, bare, 120 

, forsaken, 419 

Destroy, to consume, 296 
— — , to demolish, 284 
Destruction, 297 
Destructive, 297 
Desultory, 265 
Detach, 685 
Detain, 474 
Detect, 298 
Deter, 298 

Determine, to decide, 273 

— , to resolve, 298 

tofx, 406 

Determined, 274 


Detest, to abhor, 5 

, to hate, 462 

Detestable, 9 
Detract, to asperse, 91 

■, to disparage, 319 
Detriment, injury, 309 

, loss, 55 1 

Devastation, 651 
Developo, 752 
Deviate, to wander, 299 

, to digress, 306 

Devil, 299 

Devise, to contrive, 244 

, to bequeath, 300 

Devoid, 346 
Devote, to apply, 35 

, to dedicate, 276 

Devout, 477 
Dexterity, 7 
Dexterous, 192 
Dialect, 533 
Dialogue, 245 
Dictate, v. 300 

, n. 300 

Dictipn, 301 

Dictionary, encyclopedia, 30 1 

, lexicon, 30 1 

Die, to expire, 302 

, to perish, 616 

Diet,y<wd, 411 

, parliament, 93 

Differ, 302 

DilTerence, variety, 303 

- (Ustinction, 303 

f dispute, 30 1 

Different, distinct, 304 

, several, 305 

’-‘i unlike, 305 
Difficult, 460 
Difficulties, 305 
Difficulty, obstacle, 306 

: > ohjection, 587 

Diffidence, 328 
Diffident, distrustful^ 3-8 

,mode^jJi7\ 

Dill'use, adj. 306%^.^ 

, V. 714 

Digest, abridgment, 1 1 

, V. 322 

Dignified, 553 _ 

Dignity, honour, 481 

, pride, 634 

Digress, 306 
Dilate, 307 
Dilatory, 702 
Diligetliy. active, 31 

— expeditious, 307 

, sedulous, 679 

Dim, 267 
Diminish, 4 
Diminutive, 546 
Diocese, 138 
Direct, to dispose, 307 

,to conduct, 220 

,adj. 721 

Direction, address, 308 
, order, 308 
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Directly, 308 * * 

Disability, 496 
Disadvantage, 309 
Disaffection, 309 
Disagree, 302 
Disappear, 31 
Disappoint, 278 
Disapprobation, 3j22 
Disapprove, 310 
Disaster, 156 
Disavow, 310 
Disbelief, 310 
Discard, 317 
Discern, 615 
Discernment, 311 
Discharge, 317 
Discipline, 251 
Disciple, 676 
Disclaim, 312 
Disclose, to publish, 645 

, to uncover f 750 

Discompose, 317 
Disconcert, to baffle, 117 

to (ittrungCi 317 

Discontinue, 168 
Discord, 312, 324 
Discover, to detect, 298 

, to manifest, 312 

to find out, 399 

, to invent, 400 

, to uncover, 750 

Discourage, 298 
Discourse, v. 711 
Discredit, 313 
Discretion, 527 
Discriminate, 32f!) 
Discrimination, 311 
Discuss, 313 
Disdain, n. 464 

v. 236 

Disdainl^ui, 238 
Disease, 318 
Diseased, 693 
Disengage, 314 
Disentangle, 314 
DisOgur^lpS 

^rac^n^onour, 314 
— discredit, 313 

Di8guiygt4 
DisgunT/oat^'ff^, 314 

* displeasure, 315 

Dishearten, 2»8 
Dishonest, 314 
Dishonour, 314 
Disinclination, 316 
Disjoin, 685 
Disjoint, 315 
Dislike, mersiaH, 107 
, displeasure, 315 

, disincUnatim, 316 

, V. 310 

Disloyalty, 309 
Dismal, 334 
Dismantle, 284 
Dismay, 317 
Dismember, 315 


Dismiss, 317 
Disorder, confusion, 224 

> disease, 318 

Disorderly, 523 
Disown, to deny, 310 
— ; to disclaim, 312 

Disparage, to detract, 319 

, to degrade, 320 

Disparity, 320 
Dispassionate, 320 
Bispatcb, 461 
Dispel, 320 
Dispense, 321 
Disperse, to dispel, 320 

to spread, 713 

Display, 691 
Displease, 321 
Displeasure, disHAe, 315 

-7-“ , anger, 322 

Disposal, 322 
Dispose, to arrange, 322 

, to place, 620 

to direct, 307 
Disposed, 47 
Disposition, temper, 323 
— ■ - inclination, 324 

— — i disposal, 322 

Disprove, 224 
Dispute, to argue, 83 
— " , to contend, 238 

to controvert, 244 

to doubt, 335 

, n. 304 

Disregard, 324 , 

Dissatisfaction, 315 
Dissemble, 214 
Dissembler, 486 
Disseminate, 714 
Dissension, 324 
Dissent, 302 
Dissenter, 470 
Dissertatiofi^' 360 
Dissimulation, 698 « 
Dissipate, to spend, 7 2 
Dissolute, 549 
Distant, 325 
Distaste, 315 
Distemper, 318 
Distinct, 304 
Distinction, 303 

— ; of distinction, 

390 

Distinctly, 190 
Distinguish, to discrimoaie, 
325 

■ — , to perceive, 615 

iQ abstract, 16 

Distinguished, 325 
Distort, 749 
Distracted, 12 
Distress, adversity, 44 

, anxiety, 326 

"""" ■> to afflict, 50 

, to harass, 327 

Distribute, to allot, 327 

to dispense, 321 

to divide, 330 


District, 328 
Distrustful, 328 
Disturb, to interrupt, 329 

, to troupe, 747 

Disturbance, 203 
Dive, 623 

• into, 645 

Divers, 305 
Diversion, 69 
Diversity, 303 
Divert, 68 
Diverted, 12 
Divide, to separate, 329 

— to distribute, 330 

Divine, godlike, 442, 

holy, 478 

, n. 339 

, V. 454 

Divinity, 281 
Division, 606 
Diurnal, 266 
Divulge, 6%5 
Do, to act, 27 
Docile, 330 
Doctrine, precept, 331 

— , dogma, 331 

Dogma, 331 
Dogmatical, 221 
Doleful, 617 
Domestic, 686 
Domineering, 492 
Dominion, ernptre, 345 

— —, poufer, 627 

, territory, 739 

Donation, benefaction, 131 
~ i d fh 433 

Doom, n. 295 

, V. 684 

Double-dealing, 271 
Doubt, hesitation, 285 

— , suspense, 332 

■ , V. 331 

D(7ubtful, 332 
Downfall, 385 
Doze, 701 

Drag, 333 
Drain, 712 
Draw, 333 
Dread, v. 81 

-,n. 112, 

Dreadful, /r«r/K/, 391 

formidable, 419 

Dream, 333 
Dregs, 334 
Drench, 704 
Drift, 738 
Droll, 536* 

Droop, to flag, 407 
, drop, 385 
Drop, 385 
Dross, 334 
Drowze, 701 
Drowsy, heavy, 467 

, sleepy, 701 

Drudge, 686 
Drudgery, 769 
Drunkenness, 519 
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Dubious, 332 
Ductile, 330 
Due, 270 
Dull, heavy y 467 

, insipid f 512 

■ — — , gloomy y 334 
— , stupidy 726 
Dumb, 696 
Duplicity, 271 
Durable, lasting y 335 

, constanty 335 

Duration, continuance, 240 

, time, 335 

Dutiful, 336 
Duty, obltgatioHy 336 

, businesSy 155 

— tax, 735 
Dwell, 5 
Dye, 197 

Each, 59 
Eager, 336 
Eagerness, 109 
Early, 708 
Earn, 26 
Earnest, adj. 336 

8. 337 

' Ease, quiet, 337 
— — easiness, 338 
Easiness, 338 
Easy, 338 
Ebullition, 339 
Eccentric, 608 
Ecclesiastic, 339 
Eclipse, 340 
.. Economical, 590 
' Ecstacy, 340 
Edge, 144 
Edict, 276 
EdiOce, 340 
Education, 341 
EO’ace, 141 
. Etl'ect, n. 228 

y to produce y 341 

, to accomplishy 20 

Etfective, 342 
Effects, 444 
Effectual, 342 
Effeminate, 395 
Effervescence, 339 
Efficacious, 342 
Efficient, 342 
Effigy, 544 
Effort, endeaboury 351 
— - ' , attempty 101 
Effrontery, 106 
Effusion, 342 
Egoistical, 597 
Ejaculation, 342 
Elder, 681 
Elderly, 342 
Elect, 182 
Elegant^ 447 
Elevate, 642 
Eligible, 342 
Elocution, 343 
Eloquence, 343 


Elucidate, 374 
Elude, to escape, 359 

to avoid, 109 

Emanate, 85 
Embarrass, 343 
Embarrassments, 305 
Embellish, 41 
Emblem, 398 
Embolden, 349 
Embrace, to clasp, 187 

, to comprise, 213 

Embryo, 343 
Emend, 66 
Emerge, 670 
Emergency. 371 
Eminent, 325 
Emissary, 344 
Emit, 344 
Emolument, 428 
Emotion, 53 
Emphasis, 724 
Empire, kingdom, 344 

, reign, 345 

Employ, 346 
Employment, 154 
Empower, 201 
Empty, vacant, 346 

, hollow, 477 

Emulation, 208 
Enchant, 176 
Encircle, 730 
Enclose, 184 
Encomium, 346 
Encompass, 730 
Encounter, s. JOO 

V. 100 

Encourage, to cheer, 179 
■■ ■ to animate, 347 

— ■■■ , to advance, 348 

, to embolden, 349 

Encroach, 349 
Encumber, 193 
Encyclojpsedia, 301 
End, aim, 56 

, extremity, 350 

— , reason, 673 
V. 350 

Endeavour, to attempt, 101 

— to aim, 351 

, n. 351 

Endless, n. 361 
Endow, 522 
Endowment, 434 
Endue, 522 
Endurance. 609 
Endure, 123 
Enemy, 351 
Energy, 352 
Enervate, 763 
Enfeeble, 763 
Engage, to attract, 104 

,to bind, 138 

Engagement, battle, 121 

— ■ ’ business, 154 

-tpromiee, 641 
Engender, 151 
Engrave, 495 


Engraving, 617 
Engross, 14 
Enjoymenti 353 
Enlarge, 353 
Enlighten, 489 
Enlist, 355 
Enliven, 72 
Enmity, animosity, 353 
— , hatred, 463 
Enormous, huge, 354 

■ , prodigious, 354 
Enough, 354 
Enrapture, 176 
Enrol, 355 
Ensample, 366 
Enslave, 356 
Ensue, 410 

Entangle, to embarrass, 343 

, to ensnare, 513 

Enterprise, 102 
Enterprising, 356 
Enter upon, 129 
Entertain, 68 

Entertainment, amusement, 
69 

" ) feast, 392 

Enthusiast, 356 
Entice, to allure, 63 
— ■ ■ , to persuade, 6 1 6 

Entire, 7C5 
Entitle, 577 
Entrap, 513 
Entreat, 128 
Entreaty, 628 
Entrust, 230 
Envious, 522 
Environ, 730 
Envoy, 65 
Envy, 525 
Ephemeris, 158 
Epicure, 683 
Epidemical, 234 
Epistle, 539 
Epithet, 357 
Epitome, 11 
Epoch a, 743 
Equable, 357 
Equal, 357 
Equip, 404 
Equitable, 383 
Equity, 528 
Equivocal, 65 
Equivocate, 361 
Eradicate, 358 
Erase, 141 
l^iecX, to build, 153 
— institute, 514 

i to lift 542 

Errand, 568^^ 

Error, mistake, 358 

Asult, 358 

Erudition, 531 
Eruption, 359 
Escape, 359 
Eschew, 109 
Escort, 19 
Especially, 359 
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Espy, 399 
Essay, attempt, 101 
■ — , treatise, 359 

Essential, 679 
Establish, to confirm, 

to Jix, 405 

— , to institute, 514 

Esteem, respect, 300 
, to value, 757 

to appreciate, 80 

Estimate, to esteem, 80 

— , to compute, 360 

Estrangement, 16 
Eternal, 361 
Eucharist, 550 
Eulogy, 346 

Evade, to equivocate, 3ol 

to escape, 359 

Evaporate, 344 
Evasion, 361 
Even, equal, 357 

, smooth, 362 

Event, incident, 362 

, issue, 228 

Ever, 65 • 

Everlasting, 361 
Every, 59 

Evidence, witness, 287 

— , testimony, 642 

Evident, 77 
Evil, 8. 363 

, adj. 116 

Evince, to argue, 84 

to prove, 643 

Exact, accurate, 23 

nice, 364 

to extort, 364 

Exalt, 542 
Examination, 365 
Examine, to discuss, 313 

— , to search, 366 

Example, pattern, 366 
precedent, 366 

, instance, 367 

Exasperate. 52 
Exceedj^pr 


Excel, 

Excellence, 367 
Except, besides, 137 
— — I— 753 
ExcepUon, 587 
Excess, 368 
Excessive, 368 
Exchange, to change,.i7S 

to commute, 368 

8. 173, 5\7 

Excite, to awaken, 1^* 

, to incite, 369 

Exclaim, 158 • , 

Exculpate, to apologise, 7b 

, to exonerate, 372 

Excursion, 369 
Excuse, to apologize, 76 
— — , to parthn, 369 

, n. 631 

Execrable, 9 
Execration, 556 


Execute, to accomplish, 20 

8., to fiiip, 370 

Exempt, 426 
Exemption, 636 ^ 

Exercise, to practise, 370 
to exert, 370 
Exert, 370 
Exertion, 351 
Exhale, 344 
Exhaust, 712 
Exhibit, to give, 435 

— , to show, 691 

Exhibition, 691 
Exhilarate, 72 
Exhort, 371 
Exigency, 371 
Exile, V. 118 
Exist, to be, 121 

, to live, 371 

Exit, 37 1 
Exonerate, 372 
Expand, to dilate, 307 

to spread, 714 

Expect, 760 
Expectation, 481 
Expedient, s. 372 

— ,fit, 372 

— necessary, 579 

Expedite, 461 
Expeditious, 307 
Expel, 118 
Expend, 712 
Expense, 252 
Experience, 372 
Experiment, 372 
Expert, 192 
Expiate, 99 
Expire, 302 

Explain, to expound, 373 

, illustrate, 374 

Explanation, 281 
Explanatory, 374 
Explicit, 374 
Exploit, 277 
Explore, 366 
Explosion, 359 
Exposed, 726 
Expostulate, 374 
Expound, 373 
Express, adj. 374 
V. 375 


Expression, 769 

, to reach, 376 

Extensive, 213 
Extent, 544 
Extenuate, 377 
Exterior, 603 
Exterminate, 358 
External, 603 
Extirpate, 358 
Extol, 628 
Extort, 364 
Extraneous, 377 
Extraordinary, 377 
Extravagant, 378 


Extreme, 378 
Extremity, extreme, 37H 

- — , r«d^350 

Extricate, 314 
Extrinsic, 377 
Exuberant, 378 
Eye, V. 548 

Fable, 379 
Fabric, 340 
Fabricate, 521 
Fabrication, 397 
Face, V. 224 
— ,/ron/, 379 

countenance, 379 
Facetious, 380 
Facility, 338 
Fact, 184 
Faction, 380 
Factious, 381 
Factor, 381 
Faculty, ^ 

381 . 

Failing, imperfection, 492 

, 361 

Failure,/a»/i»ir, 38^ 

■ » , miscarriage, 3S2 ^ 

insolvency, 513 

Faint, 382 
Fair, clear, 382 
— — , equitable, 383 
Faith, belief, 130 
> 11 . creed, 383 

- fidelity f 383 

Faithful, 384 
Faithless, unfaithful, 3S4 
——-^—^,perfdious, 384 
Fall, n. 385 

, V. 385 

Fall short, 381 
Fallacious, 386 
Fallacy, 386 
Falsehood, 397 

- — , untruth, 764 

Falsity, 754 
Falter, 471 
Fame, repf//a/»o«, 386 

, report, 387 

Familiar, conversant, 245 

.,/rc«f425 • 

Familiarity, 25 
Family, 387 
Famous, 388 
Fanatic, 356 * 

Fanciful, 389 
Fancy, coijMi/, 215 

, imagination, doJ 

Fantastical 389 
Far, 325 
Fare, 390 
Farmer, 390 
Fascinate, 176 
Fashion, custom, 26o 

— , of fashion, 390 

, V. 417 

Fast, n. 15 
Fasten, 405 
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Fastidious, 390 
Fatal, 268 
Fate, ckancet 172 

, destiny j 295 

Fatigue, 391 
Favour, henejii, 133 

, credit, 247 

, grace, 446 

Favourable, 391 
Fault, blemish^ 141 

, error, 358 

, imperfection, 49 1 

Faulter, 471 
Faulty, 261 
Fawn, V. 196 
Fealty, 479 
Fear, v. 81 
Fearful, afraid, 52 

, dreadful, 391 

Fearless, 143 
Feasible, 198 
Feast, banquet, o92 

, festival, 392 

Feat, 277 
Feeble, 763 
Feel, 393 

Feeling, sensation, 393 

, sensibility, 394 

Feign, to pretend, 394 

— , to invent, 521 

Felicitate, 395 
Felicity, 456 
Fellowsliip, 395 
Felon, 259 
Female, 395 
Feminine, 395 
Fence, 395 
Ferment, 339 
Fermentation, 339 
Ferocious, 396 
Ferryman, 762 
Fertile, 396 
Fervour, 397 
Festival, 392 
Festivity, 397 
Fetch, 152 
Fetter, 171 
Feud, 647 
Fickle, 175 
Fiction, 397 
Fictitious, 87 
Fidelity, 383 
Fierce, 396 
Fiery, 482 

Figure, metaphor, 398 ^ 
■ ■ , farm, 416 

Final, conclusive, 398 

, last, 534 

Find, to discover, 399 

, to espy, 399 

Find out, discover, 400 

^ — , e»pyf 399 

Find fault, 400 
Fine, beautiful, 125 

, delicate, 400 

, penalty, 401 

Finesse, 88 


Finical, 402 
Finish, to close, 195< 

, to complete, 210 

Finished, 210 
Finite, 402 
Fire, 402 
Firm, hard, 458 

, fixed, 403 

Firmness, 232 
Fit, apt, 404 

, right, 669 

, expedient, 372 

— , becoming, 126 
— — , to equip, 404 

, to suit, 404 

Fitted, 207 
Fix, to fasten, 405 
— , to settle, 405 

, to determine, 40 

Fixed, 403 
Flag, 407 
Flagitious, 468 
Flagrant, 468 
Flame, 407 
Flare, 407 
Flash, 407 
Flat, level, 407 

, insipid, 512 

Flatter, 41 
Flatterer, 407 
Flavour, 734 
Flaw, 140 
Fleeting, 737 
Fleetness, 648 
Flexible, 408 
Flightiness, 543 
Flimsy, 730 
Flourish, 408 
Flow, to arise, 85 

, to stream, 409 

Fluctuate, 409 
Fluid, 409 
Flutter. 606 
Foe, 351 
Feet us, 343 
Foible, 492 
Foil, 278 
Folks, 614 

Follow, to succeed, 410 

, to pursue, 410 

— — , to imitate, 410 
Follower, 411 
Folly, 411 

Fond, affectionate, 48 

, amorous, 67 

— , indulgent, 504 
Fondle, 164 
Food, 411 
Fool, 412 
Foolery, 411 
Foolhardy, 412 
Foolish, Idisurd, 523 

silly, 697 

Footstep, 560 
Foppish, 402 
Forbear, 14 
Forbid, 412 


Force, energy, 352 

, power, 627 

— , violence, 413 

, strain, 721 

" " " , v. to compel, 205 

Forcible, 197 
Forebode, 108 
Forecast, 414 
Forefathers, 413 
Forego, 437 
Foregoing, 75 
Foreign, 377 
Foreigner, 722 
Forerunner, 414 
Foresight, 414 
Forest, 415 
Foretel, 415 
Forethought, 414 
Forfeiture, 401 
Forge, V. 521 
P'orgetfulness, 41o 
Forgive, 415 
Forlorn, 419 
Form, fgure, 416 

, ceremony, 4 1 7 

— , to make, 555 

, to fashion, 417 

, to compose, 417 

Formal, 418 
Former, 75 
Formerly, 419 
Formidable, 419 
Forsake, 1 
Forsaken, 419 
Forswear, 420 
Fortify, 723 
Fortitude, 256 
Fortuitous, 420 
Fortunate, lucky, 420 

, happy, 457 

Fortune, 172 
Forward, onward, 596 

^,v. 348 

Foster, 421 
Found, to ground, 421 
to instit ^^ . .''^14 
Foundation, 4^^ - 
Fountain, 7 1 5 
Fraction, 672 
Fracture, 672 
Fragile, 422 
Fragrance, 703 
Frail, 422 
Frailty, 492 
Frame, n. 422 

V. 521 

Frat^«/423 
Fraud, 271 
Fray, 647 
Fraudulent, 386 
Freak, 424 

Free, communicalive, 20« 
— , frank, 423 
— — , exempt, 426 

, liberal, 424 

, familiar, 425 

, V. 425 
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Freedom, 426 
Freight, 426 
Frequent, v. 427 
Frequently, commonly^ 203 

) 694 

Fresh, 582 
Fret, 672 
Fretful, 161 
Friendly, 67 
Friendship, 551 
Frigid, 248 
Fright, 68 
Frighten, 427 
Frightful, 301 
Frivolous, 746 
Frolic, 427 
Front, 379 
Frontier, 144 
Froward, 113 
Frugality, 59 
Fruitful, 396 
Fruition, 353 
Fruitless, 756 
Frustrate, 278 
Fulfil, to execute, 370 

, to accomplish, 4(28 

, to keep, 529 

Fully, 534 
Fulness, 428 
Function, 593 
Funeral, 428 
Furious, 759 
Furnish, 644 
Furniture, 444 
Fury, madness, 553 

, anger, 71 

Futile, 746 

Gain, s. 428 

, to get, 432 

— — , to acquire, 26 

Gait, 165 
Gale, 151 
Gall, V. 672 
Gallant, brave, 147 

-^^29 

Gamb^^27 
Game, s. 621 

— , to make game of, 526 

GamoMOne. 621 

GanJni7 

Gap, 148 

Gape, 429 

Garrulous, 734 

Gasp, 606 

Gather, 430 

Gaudy, 693 

Gay, cheerful, 180 

— , showy, 696 

Gaze, 429 

Gender, 430 

General, 430 

Generally, 203 

Generation, age, 430 

, race, 648 

Generous, 132 
Genius, talent, 516 , 


Genius, taste, 735 
Genteel, 430 
Gentile, 431 
Gentle, tame, 431 

, meek, 705 

Genuine, 519 
Gesticulation, 30 
Gesture, 30 
Get, 431 
Ghastly, 471 
•Ghost, 760 
Ghostly, 713 
Gibe, 676 
Giddiness, 543 
Gift, present, 433 
, talent, 433 
Give, to grant, 434 

, to afford, 435 

— — , to present, 435 
Give up, to deliver, 436 
■' to abandon, 437 
Glad, 437 
Gladness, 527 
Glance, look, 548 
— ' , glimpse, 439 

at, 438 

Glare, s. 407 

, V. 689 

Glaring, 438 
Gleam, 439 
Glide, 702 
Glimmer, 439 
Glimpse, 439 
Glitter, 689 
Globe, circle, 183 

ball, 439 

Gloom, 439 
Gloomy, dull, 334 
>, sullen, 440 
Glory, n. 440 

V. 441 

Gloss, 441 
Glossary, 301 
Glow, 402 
Glut, 675 
Godlike, 442 
Godly, 442 
Gold, 442 
Golden, 442 
Good, goodness, 443 

, benefit, 443 

Good-humour, 443 
Good-nature, 443 
Goodness, 443 
Good office, 133 
Goods, merchandixe, 202 
furniture, 444 

, possessions, 444 

Govern, 445 
Government, administration, 
445 

■ , constitution, 446 

Cnee, favour, 446 

, charm, 446 

Graceful, becoming, 127 

, elegant, 447 

Gracious, 447 


Grand, great, 450 

noble, 583 

Grandeur, 447* 

Grant, to adnut, 39 
, to give, 434 
Grasp, 537 
Grateful, 17 
Gratification, 353 
Gratify, to indulge, 448 
— — , to satisfy, 674 
Gratitude, 739 
Gratuitous, 448 
Gratuity, 448 
Grave, serious, 449 

, sober, 704 

, n. 449 

Gravity, 764 • 

Great, large, 449 

, grand, 450 

Greatness, 700 
Greediness, 109 
Greet, 21 
Grief, 50 
Grievance, 450 
Grieve, 451 
Grieved, 708 
Grim, 471 

Gripe, to lay hold of, 537 

, to press, 630 

Grisly, 471 
Groan, 451 
Gross, coarse, 452 

, total, 452 

Ground, v. 421 
— , n. 422 
Group, 93 
Grow, to become, 122 

, to increase, 500 

Grudge, 556 
Guarantee, 452 
Guard, /ence, 395 

, sentinel, 453 

— , guardian, 453 

■, V. 453 

Guard against, 454 
Guardian, 453 
Guess, 454 
Guest, 454 
Guide, 537 
Guile, 271 
Guiltless, 455 
Guilty, 259 
Guise, 455 
Gulf, 455 
Gosh, 409 
Gust, 151 

Habit, custom, 265 
— — , guise, 455 
Hail, V. 21 
Hallow, 276 
Handsome, 125 
Hanker after, 294 
Happen, 456 
llappinesn, felicity, 456 

■ , well-being, 765 

Happy, 457 
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Harangue, 35 
Harass, to ditiress, 327 

- to u^ary, 764 

Harbinger, 414 ‘ 
Harbour, s. 457 

, to tkelier, 457 

— ' ■ ' ", to eherith, 421 

Hard,/rm, 458 

, unfedingy 469 

, dij^uli, 460 

— , catlouty 458 
Hardened, 458 
Hard-hearted, 460 
Hardihood, 106 
Hardiness, 106 
Hardly, 461 
Hardship, 4^0 
Hardy, 459 
Harm, emV, 363 

, injur yy 510 

Harmless, inoffensive, 753 
Harmony, conford, 219 

• , melody, 566 

Harsh, 461 
Harshness, 27 
Hasten, to accelerate, 461 

, to hurry, 462 

Hlastiness, 650 
Hasty, cursory, 265 
— — , angry, 71 
Hate, 462 
Hateful, 463 
Hatred, aversion, 107 
, enmity, 463 
Have, 464 

• t^Uavon, 457 

* Haughtiness, disddtn, 464 

^ — , pride,, 634 

Haughty, 464 

Haul, 333 
Haunt, 427 
Hazard, peril, 267 
• ' — chance, 173 

— — , V. 465 
Head, 181 
Headstrong, 589 
Heady, 689 
Heal, 263 

Healthy, wholesome, 465 

— " — , sodnd, 710 

Heap, 466 
Hear, 466 

Hearken, to werhear, 466 

, to ' attend, 103 

Hearsay, 387 
Hearty, 466 
Heat, 402 
Heathen, 431 
Heave, to lift, 542 
■ — , to swell, 467 

Heavenly, celestial, 169 
godlike, 442 
Heaviness, ghom, 439 

, weight, 764 

Heavy, dull, 467 

, weighty, 467 

Heed, V. 102 


Heed, s. 468 
Heedless, 581 
Heighten, 468 
Heinous, 468 
Help, 469 
Heresy, 471 
Heretic, 470 
Hesitate, to demur, 284 
— — , to stammer, 471 

— , to scruple, 677 

Hesitation, 285 
Heterodoxy, 471 
Hidden, 678 
Hide, to conceal, 214 

, to cover, 253 

— skin, 700 
Hideous, 471 
H igh, tall, 42 

, haughty, 464 

High-minded, 464 
High-sounding, 551 
Hilarity, 570 
Hind, 255 

Hinder, to prevent, 472 

, to stop, 473 

, to retard, 666 

Hint, to allude, 62 

— , to suggest, 473 

Hire, 62 
Hireling, 474 
Hit, 124 
Hoard, 745 
Hoist, 542 
Hold, to contain, 235 
— , to keep, 474 
- — , to occupy, 475 
— , to support, 476 
Holiday, 392 
Holiness, 477 
Hollow, 477 
Holy, pious, 477 

, sacred, 478 

Homage, 479 
Honest, equitable, 383 

, sincere, 698 

Honesty, integrity, 479 

-, honour, 480 

Honour, honesty, 480 

> glary, 440 

dignity, 481 

V. 480 

Hope, 481 
Hopeless, 295 
Horrible, 391 
Horrid, 391 
Host, 86 
Hostile, 43 
Hosting, 353 
Hot, 482 
House, 387 
However, 482 
Hue, 198 
Hug, 187 
Huge, 354 
Human, 483 
Humane, 483 
Humanity, 134 


Humble, to abase 2 

to humiliate, 484 

— , lowly, 483 

, modest, 483 

Humiliate, 484 
Humidity, 573 
Humour, liquid, 445 
— ' ‘ , tamper, 484 

— — " ■ > caprice, 485 

, wit, 767 

Humour, to indulge, 448 
— , to qualify, 617 
Hunt, 486 
Hurl, 166 
Hurricane, 151 
Hurry, 462 
Hurt, injury, 510 

, disadvantage, 309 

, sorry, 708 

Hurtful, 486 
Husbandman, 300 
Husbandry, 262 
Hypocrite, 486 

Idea^ thought, 486 

, perception, 615 

Ideal, 487 
Idiom, 533 
Idiot, 412 
Idle, lazy, 487 
— — — , leisure, 488 
— vein, 488 
Ignominy, 505 
Ignorant, 488 
111, 8. 363 

— badly, 116 

Illiterate, 438 
Illuminate, 489 
Illumine, 489 
Illusion, 386 
Illustrate, 374 
1 1 lustrious, distinguished, 325 

, famous, 388 

Ill-will, 463 
Image, 544 
Imaginary, 487<fc 
Imagination, /ancj^89 
« ■ , idea, 486 

Imagine, to conceive, 80 

, to think, 

Imbecility, 270 
Imbibe, 14 
Imitate, to follow, 410 
— TT, to copy, 489 
■ ■ , to mimick, 490 

lmm|^rial, unimportant, 752 
— , incorporeal, 500 
Immediately, 308 
Immense, 354 
Imminent, 490 
Immoderate, 368 
Immodest, indecent, 502 

, impudent, 490 

Immunity, 636 
Impair, 490 
Impart, 204 
Impassable, 493 
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I mpeach, 23 
Impede, 472 
Impediment, 306 
Impel, to actuatef 33 

, to eucouragey 347 

Impending, 490 
imperative, 201 
Imperfection, defeat ^ 491 
■ , weakneae, 492 

Imperious, commanding, 201 
Imperious, /ord/y, 492 
Impertinent, 492 
Impervious, 493 
Impetuous, 759 
Impious, 524 
Implacable, 493 
^mplant, 494 
Implicate, 494 
Implore, 123 
Imply, to denote, 285 

, to aigmfg, 093 

Import, 695 
Importance, 495 
Importunate, 630 
Importunity, 706 
Impose upon, 272 
Impost, 735 
Impostor, 272 
Imprecation, 556 
Impress, 495 
Impression, 558 
Imprint, 495 
Imprisonment, 222 
Improve, 66 
Improvement, 640 
Impudence, 98 
Impudent, immodest, 490 

, impertinent, 492 

Impugn, 495 
Impute, 89 
Inability, 496 
Inaccessible, 493 
Inactive, 496 
Inadequate, 497 
Inadve rtency , 497 
Inanin:||||Po41 
Inanity, 755 
Inattention, 497 
Inattentive, 581 
InborjiRfOO 
Inbred, 509 
Incapable, 497 
Incessantly, 498 
Incident, circumstance, 184 

— ■ - , event, 362 

Incidental, 19 
Incite, to encourjdge, 347 

, to excite, 

Inclination, atfachment, 99 

— , bent, 135 

disposition, 324 

, tendency, 498 

Incline, 538 

Inclose, to circumscribe, 184 

, to include, 499 

Include, to inclose, 499 
, to comprise, 213 


Incoherent, 499 
Inconl^^ruous, 499 
Incompetent, 497 
Inconsiderable, 752 
Inconsistent, 499 
Inconstant, 175 
Incontrovertible, 504 
Inconvenience, v. 499 
Incorporeal, 500 
^In course, 579 
Increase, to enlarge, 353 

, to grow, 500 

, n. 501 

Incredulity, 750 
Inculcate, 494 
Incursion, 520 
Indebted, 501 
Indecent, 502 
Indelicate, 502 
Indicate, 690 
Indication, 558 
Indifference, 502 
indifferent 502 
Indigence, 626 
Indigenous, 578 
Indignation, 70 
Indignity, 503 
Indiscriminate, 641 
Indisposition, 694 
Indisputable, 504 
Indistinct, 503 
Individual, 609 
Indolent, idle, 487 

- ■ supine, 503 

Indubitable, 504 
Induce, 33 

Indulge, to foster, 421 

, to gratify, 448 

Indulgent, 504 
Industrious, 31 
Ineffable, 753 
Ineffectual, 756 
Inequality, 320 ’ 

Inert, 496 
Inexorable, 494 
Inexpressible, 753 
Infamous, 504 
Infamy, 505 
Infantine, 181 
Infatuation, 519 
Infection, 234 ' 

Inference, 218 
Inferior, secondary, 678 

, subject, 727 

Infidelity, 750 
Infinite, 146 
Infirm, 763 
Infirmity, 270 
Influence, crettit, 258 

, authority, 505 

Inform, to make known, 506 

, to instruct, 506 

Informant, 507 
Information, 507 
Informer, 507 
Infraction, 508 
Infringe, to encroach, 349 
3 B 


infringe, to violate, 50S 
Infringement, 508 
Infuse, 494 • 

Ingenious, 509 
Ingenuity, 508 
Ingenuous, ingenious, 509 

— % frank, 423 

Ingraft, 494 
Ingratiate, 512 
Ingulf, 14 
Inhabit, 5 
Inherent, 509 

Inhuman, 260 *• 

Inimical, 43 
Iniquitous. 766 
Injunction, 200 
Injure, 490 • 

Injury, damage, 510 . 

, disadvantage, 309 

— , injustice, 510 

lnjusticeji510 
Innate, 509 * 

Inner, 523 
Inoffensive, 753 
Inordinate, 523 
Inquire, 91 
Inquiry, 365 
Inquisitive, 264 
Inroad, 520 
Insanity, 290 
Inscrutable, 753 
Insensibility, 502 
insensible, 459 
Inside, 511 
Insidious, 51 1 
Insight, 511 
Insignificant, 752> 

Insinuate, to hint, 473 

, to ingratiate, 5 1 2 

Insinuation, 512 
Insipid, 512 
Insist, 513 
Insnare, 513 
Insolent, 492 
Insolvency, 513 
Inspection, insight, 511 

— , oversight, 514 
Inspire, 72 

Instance, 367 
Instant, 514 
Instantaneously, 308 
Instantly, 308 
Instigate, 347* 

Instil, 494 
Institute, 514 
Instruct, 506 
Instruction, advice, 45 

— education, 341 

Instrument, 515 
InsufiScient, 497 
Insult, affront, 51 

, indignity, 503 

Insuperable, 522 
Insurmountable, 522 
InsurrertioD, 515 
Integral, 765 
Integrity, 479 
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Intellect, 51b 

, undentandingt 751 

Intellectual, 537 
Intelligence, information^ 

507 

j understanding y 

751 

Intemperate, excessive, 368 
. ■ ■■■ - , irregular, 523 

Intend, 292 
Intense, 516 
Intent, 516 
"intercede, 516 
Interchange, 517 
Intercourse, 517 
Interdict, 412 
Interest, 518 
Interfere, 516 
Interior, 511, 523 
Interloper, 520 
Intermeddle, 516 
Intermediate, 518 
Interment, 153 
Intermission, 171 
Intermit, 728 
Internal, 523 
l..terpoae, 516 
Interposition, 518 
Interpret, 373 
Interrogate, 91 
Interrupt, 329 
Interval, 518 
Intervening, 518 
Intervention, 518 
Interview, 565 
('intimacy, 25 
Intimate, 'V. 473 
Intimidate, 427 
Intoxication, 519 
Intrepid, 143 
Intricacy, 211 
intrinsic, 519 
Introduce, 519 
Introductory, 633 
Intrude, to encroach, 349 

, to obtrude, 520 

Intruder, 520 
Invade, 349 
Invalid, 520» 

Invalidate, 763 
Invasion, 520 
Invective, 17 
Inveigh, 275' 

Inveigle, 513 
Invent, to contrive, 244 

, to find olut, 400 

, to feign, 521 

Invert, 603 
Invest, 522 
Investigation, 365 
invidious, 522 
Invigorate, 723 
Invincible, 522 
Invite, to attract, 104 

, to call, 159 

Inundate, €03 
Involve, 494 


Inward, 523 
Ire, 70 

Irksome, 747 
Irony, ridicule, 669 

, wit, 767 

Irrational, 523 
Irrefragable, 504 
Irregular, 523 
Irreligious, 524 
Irreproachable, 140 
Irritate, 52 
Irruption, 520 
Issue, effect, 228 
> 

, to emerge, 670 

— , to arise, 85 

Jade, 764 
Jangle, 525 
Jar, v. 525 
Jaunt, 369 
Jealousy, 525 
Jeer, 676 
Jest, 526 
Jilt, 249 
Jocose, 380 
Jocular, 380 
Jocund, 547 
Join, 34 
Joke, 526 
Jollity, 570 
Joviality, 570 
Journey, 526 
Joy, pleasure, 622 
— — , gladness, 527 
Joyful, 437 
Judge, 527 

Judgment, discernment, 31 1 

, discretion, 527 

, decision, 274 

, sense, 682 

Juice, 545 
Just, 669 
Justice, 528 
Justify, 76 
Justness, 529 
Juvenile, 770 

Keen, acute, 33 

, sharp, 688 

Keep, to hold, 472 

■ , to preserve, 529 

■ ■ , to observe, 529 
Keeping, 529 
Kill, 530 

Kind, affectionate, 48 
— , gracious, 4A7 
— — , species, 530 
Kindness, civility, 133 

■■ ■ , benevolence, 134 
Kindred, relationship, 531 

, relation^ 658 

Kingdom, 344 
Kingly, 672 
Kinsman, 658 
Knavish, 314 
Know, 531 


Knowledge, 531 
Known, to make, 506 

Labour, 769 

, V. 532 

Laborious, 31 
Labyrinth, 532 
Lack, 762 
Lading, 42o 
Lag, 545 

Lament, to complain, 208 

, to bewail, 137 

, to deplore, 286 

, to grieve, 451 

Land, 533 
Landscape, 758 
Language, 533 
Languid, 382 
Languish, 407 
Charge, great, 449 

, wide, 334 

Largely, 334 
Lassitude, 39 1 
Last, 534 
Lasting, 335 
Lastly, 535 
Latent, 678 
Latest, 534 
Laudable, 535 
Laugh at, 535 
Laughable, 536 
Lavish, 378 
Law, 564 
Lawful, 536 
Lax, 549 
Lay hold of, 537 
Lay, to put, 646 

, to lie, 541 

Lazy, idle, 487 

, inactive, 496 

Lead, 537 
Leader, 181 
League, 60 
Lean, adj. 538 
, v. 538 

Learning, hnou;J^ej 531 
■ , literwnh^i 54 1 

Leave, n. 539 

, to quit, 539 

, to suffer, 54(\^. 

, to take leave, 

Leave off, to ceate, 168 
« ■■■■■' to desist, 294 
Leavings, 540 
Legal, 536 
Legitimate, 536 
LeisSiv, ^88 
Lenity, 191 
Lessen, 4 < 

Let, 540 
Lethargic, 701 
Letter, character, 170 
— — , epistle, 540 
Letters, 541 
Level, even, 362 

,flat, 407 

Level at, 57 
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Levity, 543 
Lexicon, 301 
Liable, 726 

Liberal, benejicent, 132 

.free, 424 

Liberate, 425 
Liberty, 426 

- — , ieave.^539 

Licence, 539 
Licei^tious, 549 
Licit, 536 
Lie,^a/seAoo£{, 754 

, to He down, 641 

Life, 73 
Lifeless, 541 
Ijift, to hoist, 542 

, to raise, 542 

Lightness, case, 338 

, /evity, 543 

Like, 357 

Likeness, resemblance, 544 
— ■, picture, 544 
Likewise, 64 
Limb, 566 
Limit, to bound, 145 
— — , to fx, 406 

, extent, 544 

, term, 738 

Limited, 402 
Lineage, 387 
Linger, 545 
Liquid, 409 

, juice, 545 

Liquor, 545 
I^ist, 355 
Listen, 103 
Listless, 503 
Literature, 541 
lAste, 546 
l^ive, 371 
Livelihood, 546 
Lively, 547 
Living, livelihood, 546 

, benefice, 547 

Load, freight, 426 
ykt, 765 
'193 
Loath, 5 
Loathing, 314 
Lo^j^, 457 
L(mging8, 547 
Loftiness, 634 
Lofty, 472 
Loiter, 545 
Lonely, 64 
Long for, 294 
Look, air, 58||L 
■■ — , glance^AB 
— , to see, ^48 

, to appear, 548 

Looker-on, 549 
Look for, 760 
Loose, vague, 549 

, slack, 700 

Loquacious, 734 
Lordly, 492 
Lord's Supper, 550 


Lose, 550 
Loss, 55 1 
Lot, 295 
Loud, 551 
Love, affection, 47 

, friendship, 551 

Lovely, 66 
Lover, 552 
Loving, 67 
Low, humble, 483 
— — , mean, 552 
Lower, 655 
Lowly, 483 
Lucky, 420 
Lucid, 189 
Lucre, 428 
Ludicrous, 536 
Lunacy, 290 
Lustre, 152 
Lusty, 250 
Luxuriant, 378 

Madness, derangement, 290 

, phrenzy, 553 

Magisterial, 553 
Magnificence, grandeur, 447 

, pomp, 654 

Magnitude, 700 
Majestic, 553 
Maim, 675 
Main, 180 

Maintain, to assert, 95 

to hold, 476 

, to support, 731 

Maintenance, 546 
Make, 555 
Make game, 526 
Make known, 506 
Malady, 318 
Malediction, 556 
Malefactor, 259 
Malevolent, 556 
Malice, 556 • 

Malicious, 556 
Malignant, 556 
Manage, to concert, 217 

— — , to conduct, 220 

Management, care, 163 

, economy, 591 

Manful, 557 
Mangle, 575 
Mania, 290 
Manifest, adj. 77 

, to discover, 312 

- - — , to prove, 6 13 
Manly, 557 
Manner, air, 58 
— — , custom, 265 

, way, 763 

Manners, 557 
Margin, 144 
Marine, 557 
Mariner, 677 
Maritime, 557 
Mark, print, 558 

, sign, 558 

, trace, 560 

3s2 


Mark, badge, 561 

, butt, 562 

, to noig, 662 

, to point out, 690 

Marriage, wedding, 562 

, matrimony, 5C3 

Martial, 563 
Marvel, 768 
Mask, 192 
Massacre, 164 
Massive, 153 
Master, 625 
Material, 250 
Materials, 564 
Matrimony, 563 
Matter, 564 
Mature, 67(i 
Maxim, axiom, 114 

— , rule, 564 

May, 161 
Maze, 532 
Meagre, 5^8 
Mean, itase, 120 
— — — , common, 202 

, low, 552 

i " , pitifut, 565 
— — , medium, 565 

, V. 292 

Meaning, 695 
Mechanic, 89 
Mediate, v. 516 
Mediocrity, 571 
Meditate, 237 
Medium, 565 • 

Medley, difference, 303 

, mixture, 571 

Meek, 705 
Meet, 404 

Meeting, assembly, 93 

, inierview, 565 

Melody, 566 
Member, 566 
Memoirs, 70 
Memorable, 694 
Memorial, 573 
Memory, 566 
Menace, 742 
Mend, 66 
Menial, 686 
Mental, 667* 

Mention, v. 568 
Mercantile, 568 
Mercenaryr,^74, 757 
Merchandize, 202 
Merciful, 447 
Merciless, 460 
Mercy, c^ency, 191 

, pity, 619 

Mere, 120 
Merit, 291 
Merriment, 570 
Merry, cheerful, 180 
— , lively, 547 
Message, 568 
Messenger, 414 
Metamorphose, 74 
Metaphor, 398 
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Method, jrder, 598 

, Byitem, 733 

, mannR', 763 

Mien, 58 
Mighty, 628 
Mild, 705 
Military,' 563 
Mimic, 490 
Mind, 708 

, V. 102 

Mindful, 568 
Mingle, 570 

^Minister, clergyman, 191 

, agent, 569 

, V. 669 

Minute, adj. 185 
Miracle, 768 
Mirth,,/0«/iviry, 397 

, gladnea, 527 

— — , merriment, 570 
Miscarriage, 382 
Miscellany, 57 1« 

Mischance, 156 
Mischief, miefortune, 363 

•, injury, 510 

Misconstrue, 570 
M4jdeed, 591 

Misdemeanour, offence, 591 

■ ■ , ■ , , crime, 258 

Miserable, 752 
Miserly, 105 
Misfortune, evil, 363 

, calamity, 156 

Mishap, 156 
Misinterpret, 570 
^iss, V. 550 
Mistake, 358 
Misuse, 17 
Mitigate, 59 
Mix, 570 
Mixture, 571 
Moan, V. 451 
Mob, 614 
Mobility, 614 
Mock, to deride, 290 

, to imitate, 490 

Mode, 763 
Model, 248 

Moderation, mediocrity, 571 
, modesty, 57 1 
Modem, 582 
Modest, humble, 483 

, baih/ul, 571 

Modesty, 571 
Moisture, 573 
Molest, to trouble, 747 

, io inconoenienee, 499 

Moment, importance, 495 

, instant, 514 

Monarch, 635 
Monastery, 193 
Money, 573 
Monster, 768 
Monstrous, 354 
Monument, 573 
Mood, 484 
Morals, 557 


Morbid, 693 
Moreover, 136 
Morose, 440 
Mortal, 268 
MortiOcation, 758 
Motion, 574 
Motive, cause, 167 

, principle, 635 

Mould, V. 417 
Mount, v. 84 
Mourn, 451 
Mournful, 574 
Move, 720 
Moveables, 444 
Movement, 574 
Moving, 574 
Mulct,.401 
Multitude, 575 
MuniOcent, 132 
Murder, v. 530 
Murmur, 209 
Muse, to contemplate, 2Z7 

, to rhink, 741 

Muster, 92 
Mutable, 175 
Mute, 696 
Mutilate, 575 
Mutinous, 748 
Mutual, 575 
Mysterious, dark, 267 
■ ■■ , secret, 678 

; , mystic, 576 

Mystic, 576 

Naked, 119 
Name, appellcdion, 576 

, reputation, b77 

— , to call, 576 

, to style, 577 

, to mminute, b77 

Nap, 701 
Narration, 658 
Narrative, 658 
— — - , account, 22 
Narrow, contracted, 243 

, strait, 722 

Natal, 578 
Nation, 613 
Native, intrinsic, 519 

, ncdal, 578 

, natural, 578 

Natural, 578 
Naturally, 579 
Naval, 557 
Nautical, 557 
Nausea, 314 
Near, 194 
Necessaries, 580 
Necessary, 579 
Necessitate, 205 
Necessities, 580 
Necessity, occasion, 589 

, need, 580 

Need, v. 762 

, poverty, 626 
— — , necessity, 580 
Needful, 580 


Needy. 580 
Nefaru us, 766 
Neglect, to disregard, 324 

, to omit, 580 

Negligent, 581 
Negotiate, 581 
Neighbourhood, 582 
Nevertheless, 482 
New, 582 
News, 583 
Nice, exact, 364 

, fine, 400 

Niggardly, avaricious, 105 

, saving, 590 

Nigh, 194 
Nightly, 583 
Nimble, 31 
Noble, 583 
Nocturnal, 583 
Noise, 584 
Noisome, 486 
Noisy, 551 
Nomenclature, 301 
Nominate, 584 
Nonconformist, 470 
Note, mark, 558 
■ ' , f*‘emark, 659 

, V, 562 

Noted, distinguishedy 325 

— , notorious, 585 

Notice, information, 509 

, to attend to, 102 

, to mention, 568 

, to mark, 562 

1 — , to remark, 585 

Notion, conception, 216 

, idea, 616 

, opinion, 597 

Notorious, 585 
Notwithstanding, 482 
Novel, 8. 379 
— , fresh, 432 

, new, 582 

Nourish, 585 
Noxious, 486 
Numb, 586 
Number, v. 653 
Numeral, 586 
Numerical, 586 
Nuptials, 562 
Nurture, 585 

Obdurate, 458 
Obedient, dutiful, 336 
' ■ , submissive, 58 

Object^ atm, 56 

Object to, 406 
Objection, demur, 285 

, difficulty, 587 

Oblation, 593 
Obligation, 336 
Oblige, to bind, 138 

, to compel, 205 

Obliged, 501 
Obliging, 187 
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Obliterate, l<fl 
Oblivion, 415 
Oblong, 588 
Obloquy, 662 
Obnoxious, affennve, 588 

■, liablty 726 

Obscure, adj. 267 

^,v.34l^ 

Obsequies, 428 
Obsequious, 586 
Observance, 417 

, ohtervatiort, 588 

Observant, 568 
Observation, o5«rrva»c«j 588 

, remark^ 659 

Observe, to keepy 529 

, to watch, 588 

, to fsee, 680 

Observer, 549 
Obsolete, 594 
Obstacle, 306 
Obstinate, 589 
Obstruct, 472 
Obtain, to acquire, 26 

, to get, 432 

Obtrude, 520 
Obviate, 632 
Obvious, 77 
Occasion, v. 167 

, opportunity, 589 

, necessity, 589 

Occasional, 590 
Occult, 678 
Occupancy, 590 
Occupation, occupancy, 590 

, business, 154 

Occupy, 475 
Occurrence, 362 

particular, 608 
fjjt, uneven, 590 
9nous, 463 
Odour, 703 
Cblconomical, 590 
iVlcoxiomy, frugality, 591 
, management, 591 


Of coi|C|^ 579 
OfFeuW^Ol 


Offend, 321 
Offender, 592 
Offi^ing, 592 
Ofkffisive, offending, 592 

, obnoxious, 588 

Offer, to give, 435 

, to tender, 592 

Offering, 593 
Office, business, 15."^ 



, fcrt’iCfc^ 

Officious, 3% 
Offspring, 594 
Often, 594 
Old, aged, 342 
— ancient, 594 
Older, senior, 682 
Old-fashioned, 594 
Old-times, 419 
Omen, 595 


Omit, 580 

On ene’s guard, 1 1 1 
One, 596 
Only, 596 
Onset, 100 
Onward, 596 
Opake, 596 
Open, candid, 161 * 

, frank, 423 

Opening, 596 
Operate, 28 
Operation, work, 776 
Opinionated, 597 
Opiniative, 597 
Opinion, 597 
Opponent, 351 
Opportunity, 589 
Oppose, to combat, 198 

to contradict, 243 

, to object, b87 

, to resist, 598 

Opposite, 43 
Opprobrium, 505 
Oppugn, 224 
Option, 598 
Opulence, 668 
Oral, 757 
Oration, 35 
Oratory, 343 
Orb, 183 
Ordain, 79 
Order, to appoint, 79 

, to place, 620 

, class, 188 

— , command, 200 

— — , direction, 308 

method, 598 

— — , succession, 729 
Ordinary, 202 
Orifice, 599 
Origin, 600 
Original, s. 600 

adj. 635 

Ostensible, 198 
Ostentation, 692 
Oval, 588 
Over, 10 

Overbalance, 601 
Overbear, 601 
Overbearing, 492 
Overcome, 226 
Overflow, 602 
Overhear, 466 
Overpower, to defeat, 124 

, to overbear, 601 

Overrule, 602 
Overruling, 632 
Overrun, 602 
Overspread, 602 
Oversight, inadvertency, 497 

— — , inspection, 514 

Overthrow, to beat, 124 

— — to overturn, 603 

Overturn, 603 
Overwhelm, to overhear, 601 

. , to crush, 603 

Outcry, 584 


78 *^ 

Outdo, 367 
Outlines, 700 
Outlive, 603s 
Outrage, 51 
Outside, 692 
Outward, 603 
Outweigh, 601 
Own, 24 
Owner, 625 

Pace. 604 
Pacific, 61 1 
Pacify, 78 
Pagan, 431 
Pain, 604 
Paint, 605 
Pair, 255 
Palate, 605 
Pale, 605 

Palliate, to extenuate, 377 

^ to gloss, 441 

Pallid, B05, 

Palpitate, 606 
Panegyric, 346 
Pang, 604 
Pant, 606 
Parable, 606 
Parade, 692 
Parasite, 407 
Pardon, to excuse, 3()9 

, to forgive, 415 

Pardonable, 757 
Pare, 612 
Park, 415 
Parliament, 93 
Parsimonious, 105 
Parsimony, 69 1 , 

Parson, 191 
Part, division, 606 

, piece, 607 

, V 329 

Partake, 607 
Participate, 607 
Particular, circumstantial, 
185 

, exact, 364 

, singular, 608 

, individual, 609 

•, peculiar, 611 

, special, f\ 2 

Particularly, 359 
Partisan, 411 
Partner, 197, 

Partnership, 96 
Party, 380 
Passage, 256 
Passionate, 71 
Passive, 61 o 
Pastime, 69 
Patch, 607 
Pathetic, 574 
Patience, 609 
Patient, adj. 610 

, invalid, 520 
Pattern, 248, 366 
Pauper, 624 
Pause, v« 284 
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Pay, n. 62 
Peace, 610 
Peaceable, 611 •• 

Peaceful, 611 
Peasant, 255 
Peculiar, 611 
Peel, 8. 700 

, V. 612 

Peevish, 161 
Pellucid, 612 
Penalty, 401 
Penetrate, 612 
Penetration, discernment. 311 

, acuteness j 613 

Penitence, 660 
Penman, 769 
Penurious, 590 . 

Penury, 626 
People, Ma/ton, 613 

, popuface, 614 

— — , personSf 614 
Perceive, to discern, d15 

, to see, 680 

Perception, idea, 615 

— > sentiment, 685 

Peremptory, 625 
Per^fCt, accomjdishcd, 21 
■ ' ■ ■ ' , complete, 210 
Perfldious, 384 
Perforate, 612 
Perforation, 599 
Perform, to effect, 341 

, to execute, 370 

Performance, 639 
Performer, 32 
l^fume, 703 
Peril, 267 , 

Period, sentence, 684 

, time, 762 

Perish, 616 
Perjure, 420 
Permanent, 335 
Permission, 539 
Pornat't. /<, admit, 38 

consent, 228 

Pernicious, destructive, 297 

— — , hurtful, 486 

Perpetrate, 616 
Perpetual, 239 
Perplex) to distress, 327 

, to embarrass, 343 

Persevere, 241 
Persist, ti continue, 242 
to insist, 513 
Persons, 614 
Perspicuity, 190 
Persuade, to exhort, 371 

, to convince, 247 

— , to entice, 616 

Persuasion, 247 
Pertinacious, 738 
Perverse, 113 
Pest, 118 
Pestilential, 23'^ 

Petition, 628 
Petty, 746 
Petulant, 161 


Phantom, 760 
Phrase, sentence, 684 

, diction, 301 

Phraseology, 301 
Phrenxy, 553 
Pick, 182 

Picture, liheness, 544 

, print, 617 

Piece, 607 
Pierce, 612 
Pile, V. 466 
Pillage, 649 
Pillar, 617 
Pinch, 629 
Pine, 407 
Pious, 477 
Pique, 556 
Piteous, doleful, 617 

, piti^le, 618 

Pitiable, 618 
Pitiful, piteous, 618 

, mean, 565 

, contemptible, 237 

Pity, compassion, 618 

, mercy, 619 

Place, office, 593 

, situation, 619 

, spot, 621 

-, to dispose, 620 

to put, 646 
Placid, 160 
Plain, apparent, 77 

, even, 362 

, frank, 423 

, sincere, 698 

Plan, 293 
Plausible, 198 
Play, 621 
Player, 32 
Playful, 621 
Plead, 76 
Pleader, 280 
Pleasant, at,re€ahle, 54 

.facetious, 380 

Please, 674 
Pleased, 437 
Pleasing, 54 
Pleasure, comfort, 200 
ijoy, 622 

Pledge, dfposd, 287 

, earnest, 337 

Plenipotentiary, 65 
Plenitude, 428 
Plenteouc, 622 
Plentiful, 622 
Pliable, 408 
Pliant, 408 
Plight, 698 
Plot, 199 
Pluck, 333 
Plunder, 649 
Plunge, 623 
Point, 57 
Point out, 690 
Poise, 623 
Poison, 623 
Polish^, 624 


Polite, polished, 624 

, civil, 186 

, genteel, 430 

Politic, 624 
Political, 624 
Pollute, 235 
Pomp, 554 
Pompous, 553 
Ponder, 741 
Ponderous, 467 
Poor, 624 
Populace, 614 
Port. 457 
Portend, 108 
Portion, quantity, 268 

, part, 606 

Position, place, 619 

, posture, 624 

, tenet, 738 

Positive, actual, 33 

, conffilent, 221 

, definite, 281 

absolute, 625 


Possess, to have, 464 

j', to occupy, 475 

Possessions, 444 
Possessor, 625 
Possible, 626 
Post, 619 
Postpone, 282 
Posture, action, 30 

-, position, 624 

Potent, 628 
Potentate, 635 
Poverty, 626 
Pound, V, 149 
Pour, 626 
Power, 627 
Powerful, 628 
Practicable, 626 
Practical, 626 
Practice, 265 
Practise, 370 
Praise, 628 
Praiseworthy, 535 
Prank, 427 
Prate, 115 
Prattle, 115 
Prayer, 628 

Precarious, 332 \ 

Precedence, 636 
Precedent, 366 
Preceding, 75 
Precept, command, 200 

-, doctrine, 331 

maxm, 564 

Precinctri^4W)|» 
Precious, 75A^ 
Precipitancy, 6L0 
Precise, 23 
Preclude, 632 
Precursor, 414 
Predicament, 698 
Predict, 415 
Predominant, 632 
Pre-eminence, 636 
Preface, 629 
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Prefer, to eioooe, 181 

, to advance, 343 

Preferable, 342 
Preference, 636 
Prejudice, biat, 137 

, digadvantage, 309 

Preliminary, 633 
Prelude, 62^ 

Premise, 629 
Premeditation, 414 
Prepare, 404 
Preparatory, 633 
Preponderate, 601 
Prepossession, bias, 137 

, bent, 135 

Preposterous, 523 
Prerog^ative, 636 
Presage, n. 595 

;-,V. 108 

Prescribe, to appoint, 79 

, to dictate, 300 

Prescription, 754 
Present, gift, 433 

, to give, 435 

, to introduM, 52^) 

Preserve, to keep, 529 
— , to save, &75 
Press, 629 
Pressing, 630 
Presume, 629 
• Presuming, 630 
Presumption, 86 
Presumptive, 630 
Presumptuous, 630 
Pretence, 631 
Pretend, 394 
Pretend to, 47 
l&etension, ciaim, 631 

^ , pretence, 631 

^■retext, 631 
^rrelty, 125 
Prevail upon, 616 
Prevailing, 632 
Prevalent, 632 
Prevaricate, 361 
P|fl||»«;, to hinder, 472 
— to anticipate, 632 

, to obviate, 632 

Previous, antecedent, 75 
- -| preliminary, 633 
Trey, 143 
Price, cost, 252 

, value, 756 

Pride, vanity, 633 

— , haughtiness, 634 

Priest, 191 
Prin 

PrimitiVeT^ 

Prince, 5$b 
Principal, 180 
Principally, 359 
Principle, ^trine, 331 
— , motive, 635 
Print, meurk, 558 

, engraving, 617. 

Prior, 75 
Priority, 636 


Pristine, 635 
Privacy, 636 

Privilege, prerogative, 636 

— , right, 670 

Prize, n. 162 

V. 757 

Probability, 172 
Probity, 479 
Proceed, to advance, 42 

, to arise, 85 

Proceeding, transaction, 
637 

, process, 637 

Process, 637 
Procession, 638 
Proclaim, to announce, 73 

, to declare, 275 

Proclamation, 276 
Procrastinate, 282 
Procure, to gain, 432 

, to provide, 644 

Prodigal, 378 
Prodigious, 354 
Prodigy, 768 
Produce, n. 638 

to afford, 50 

i lo effect* 34 1 

, to make, 555 

Product, 638 
Production, produce, 638 

- -, performance, 

639 

Profane, 524 
Profess, 640 
Profession, 155 
ProOciency, 640 
Profit, advantage, 43 
■ gain, 428 
Profligate, 640 
Profundity, 290 
Profuse, 378 
Profuseness, 640 
Profusion, 640 
Progenitors, 413 
Progeny, 594 
Prognostic, 595 
Prognosticate, 415 
Progress, proceeding, 637 

1 proficiency, 640 

Progression, 640 
Progressive, 596 
Prohibit, 412 
Project, 293 
Prolific, 396 
Prolix, 306 
Prolong, 282 
Prominent, 641 
Promiscuous, 641 * 
Promise, 641 
Promote, 348 
Prompt, diligent, 307 

, ready, 652 

Promulgate, 645 
Proneness, 498 
Pronounce, 755 
Proof, argument, 84 
— — , evidence, 642 


Proof, experience^ 372 
Prop, 717 
Propagate 714 
Propensity, 498 
Proper, 669 ■ 

Property, goods, 444 

, quality, 647 

Propitious, auspicious, 110 

— favourable, 391 

Prophesy, 415 
Proportion, rate, 651 

, symmetry, 732 

Proportionate, 642 
Proposal, 643 
Propose, to offer, 592 

to purpose, 646 
Propositi^, proposed, 643 

, sentence, 684 

Proprietor, 626 • 
Prorogue, 643 
Prosecute, 242 
Prosllyt^, 246 
Prospect, view, 758 

, landscape, 758 

Prosper, 408 
Prosperity, 765 
Prosperous, 420 
Protect, to defend, 279 

, to save, 675 

Protest, 48 
Protract, 282 
Prove, to argue, 84 

, to demonstrate, 643 

Proverb, 114 
Provide, 644 
Providence, 644 
Provident, 164 
Provision, 390 
Provoke, aggravate, 52 

to awaken, 111 

, to excite, 369 

Prudence, judgment, 527 

, providence, b*44 

, wisdom, 767 

Prudent, 644 
Prudential, 644 
Pry, 645 
Prying, 264 

Publish, to announce, 73 

, t9 declare, 275 

— , to divulge, 645 
Puerile, 770 
Pull, 3331 
Punctual, 364 
Punishment, 251 
Purchase, 156 
Pure, 189 
Purpose, 8. 673 

, to design, 292 

fQ propose, 646 
Pursue, to follow, 410 

, to continue, 242 

Push, 646 
Put, 646 
Putrefy, 671 

Quake, 687 
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Qualiflcation, 64G 
Qualified; 207 
Qualify, to Jit, 4p4 

, to temper, 647 

Qualicy, fashion, 390 

, property, 647 

Quality of, 390 
Quantity, 268 
Quarrel, lUfferencet 304 

, hrail, 647 

Quarter, 328 
Query, 648 
Question, s. 643 

— , to doubt, 331 

— - — , to ask, 91 

Quickness, 648 
Quiet, V. 78 ^ 

, ease, 337 

, peace, 610 

Quit, 589 
Quiver, v. 687 
Quote, 185 ^ * 

Race, course, 256 

, family, 387 

generation, 648 

Rack, V. 149 
Radiance, 649 
Radiate, 689 
Rage, anger, 71 

, madness, 553 

Raise, to heighten, 468 

, to lift, 542 

Rally, 290 
Ramble, n. 369 
761 

Rancour, hatred, 463 

, malice, 556 

Range, to class, 188 

, to wander, 761 

Rank, 188 
Ransom, 655 
Rapacious, 649 
Rapidity, 648 
Rapine, 649 
Rapture, 340 
Rare, 650 
Rash, 412 
Rashness, 650 
Rate, prdportionf 65 1 

, tax, 736 

, value, 756 

, V. 360 

Ratio, 651 
Rational, 652 
Ravage, n. 651 « 

, V. 602 

Ravenous, 649 
Ray, gleam, 439 
— — , beam, 651 
Raze, 284 
Reach, 376 
Ready, easy, 338 

, apt, 652 

Real, actual, 33 

, genuine, 519 

Realize, 428 


Realm, 719 
Reason, argument, 84 

• , cause, 1 67 

„■ , consideration, 230 

— — , sake, 673 

Reasonable, /mV, 383 

, rational, 652 

Rebellion, contumacy, 245 

, insurrection, 515 

Rebound, 652 
Rebuff, 656 
Rebuke, 178 
Recall, 8 
Recant, 8 
Recapitulate, 659 
Recede, 652 
Receipt, 653 
Receive, to take, 733 

, to admit, 37 

Recent, 582 
Reception, 653 
Reciprocal, 575 
Reciprocity, 517 
Recital, 658 
Recite, 659 

Reckon, to calculate, 157 

, to count, 653 

Reckoning, 22 
Reclaim, 653 
Recline, 653 
Recognise, 654 
Recoil, 652 
Recollection, 566 

H0COITlpGD86« COTftpCfttCittOfty 
206 

, gratuity, 448 

Reconcile, 217 
Record, v. 355 

, n. 654 

Recount, 657 
Recover, 654 
Recovery, 655 
Recreation, 50 
Recruit, 654 
Rectify, to amend, 66 
— — , to correct, 251 
Rectitude, 655 
Redeem, 655 
Redress, 655 
Reduce, 655 
Redundancy, 368 
Reel, 717 
Refer, to allude, 62 

, to relate, 656 

Reflned, 624 
Refinement, 261 
Reflect, to consider, 229 

:, to think, 741 

Reflection, 512 
Reform, to amend, 66 
— ■ , to correct, 251 

to reclaim, 653 
-, n. 656 

Reformation, 656 
Refractory, 753 
Refrain, 14 
Refresh, 668 


Refuge, 98 
Refuse, lo deny, 286 
— — — , to decline, 656 

n. 334 

Refute, 224 
Regal, 671 
Regard, care, 1 63 

, to attenpd to, 1 02 

— to esteem, 360 

, to consider, 229 

, to refer to, 656 

Regardful, 568 
Regardless, 502 
Regimen, 411 
Region, 328 
Register, v. 355 

, record, 654 

, list, 545 

Regret, 208 

Regulate, to direct, 307 

■ , to govern, 445 

Rehearse, 659 
Reign, 345 
Reject, 656 
Rejoinder, 74 
Relate, to refer, 656 

,/o recount, 657 

Relation, redial, 658 

relative, 658 

Relative, 658 
Relationship, 531 
Relax, 658 
Relentless. 493 
Reliance, 286 
Relics, 659 
Relief, 655 

Relieve, to alleviate, 60 

, to help, 469 

Religious, 477 
Relinquish, to abandon, . 

• , to leave, 539 

Relish, 734 
Reluctant, 107 
Remain, 241 
Remainder, 664 
Remains, leavings, . 

, relics, 659^*^' 

Remark, 659 
Remarkable, 377 
Remedy, v. 263 

, n. 263 

Remembrance, 666 
Remembrancer, 573 
Reminiscejice, 566 
Remiss, 581 
Remit, to forgive, 41 5 

Remnant, 664P’ 
Remonstrate, 37tl 
Remorse, 660 
Remote, 325 
Remuneration, 206 
Rend, 149 
Renew, 668 
Renovate, 668 
Renounce, 1 
Rejnown, 386 
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Renowned, 3ft8 * 
Repair, 654 
Reparation, 664 
Repartee, 666 
Repay, 665 
Repeal, 9 
Repeat, 659 
Repel, 656 
Repentance, 660 
Repetition, 661 
Repine, 209 
Reply, 74 
Report, /ame, 387 
Repose, 8. 337 

, V. 653 

Reprehension, 661 
Representation, 691 
Repress, 661 
Reprieve, 662 
Reprimand, 178 
Reprisal, 663 
Reproach, discredit, 313 

— , contumely, 662 

, V. 139 

Reproachful, 662 
Reprobate, adj. 64(f 

,v.663 , . 

Reproof, 661 
Reprove, 139, 178 
Repugnance, 107 
Repugnant, 43 
Reputation, character, 175 

yfamey 386 

, name, 577 

Repute, 577 
Request, v. 90 

, n. 628 

R^uire, 284 
^^^uiMite, 579 
^H^uital, compensation, 206 
, retribution, 666 
Rescue, 283 
Research, 365 
Resemblance, 543 
Resentment, 70 
ResMutiou, 663 
Re^^^, n. 663 

,v. 663 

Reside, 5 
ue, 664 

m^gn, to abandon, I 

, to give up, 437 

Residue, 664 
Resignation, 609 . 

Resist, 598 

Resolve, to dttervm.e, 298 


Resolute, 
#Resolutionf256 
“ Resort to, 427 
Resource, 372 
Respect, to esteem, 360 

— , to honour, 480 

to refer, 656 


Respectful, 336 
Respite, interval, 518 
- ^ reprieve; 662 


Response, 74 

Responsible, accountable, 74 
, to be responsi- 
ble, 452 

Rest, cessation, 171 
, repose, 337 

• , remainder, 664 

, to found, 421 

, to stand, 718 

Restitution, 664 
Restoration, restitution, 664 

, recovery, 655 

Restore, 665 

Restrain, to coerce, 196 
— — , repress, 661 

, restrict, 665 

Restraint, 233 
Restrict, 145, 665 
Restriction, 233 
Result, 228 
Retain, to hold, 474 

— " , to reserve, 664 

Retaliation, 665 
Retard, to delay, 282 

• , to hinder, 666 

Retinue, 638 
Retire, 652 
Retirement, 636 
Retort, 666 
Retract, 8 
Retreat, n. 98 

,v, 652 

Retribution, 666 
Retrieve, 654 
Retrospect, 666 
Return, to restore, 665 

, to revert, 667 

Reveal, 645 
Revenge, 106 
Reverberate, 652 
Revere, 40 
Reverence, n. Ill 

• , to adore, 40 

, to honour, 480 

Reverie, 333 
Reverse, 603 
Revert, 667 
Review, retrospect, 666 

, revisal, 668 

Revile, 667 
Revisal, 668 
Revision, 668 
Revive, 668 
Revoke, to abjure, 8 
■ ■ , to abolish, 9 

Revolt, defection, 279 

■, insurrection, 5l5 

Reward, 206 
Rhetoric, 343 
Riches, 668 

Ridicule, to laugh at, 535 
— to deride^ 290 

^ n. 669 

Ridiculous, 536 
Right, straight, 721 

’,jiut, 669 

, n. 670 


Righteous, 442 
Rigid, 110 

Rigorous, OMstere, 1 10 

■ , harsh, 461 

Rim, 144 

Rind, 700 
Ripe, 670 
Rise, n. 600 

, to issue, 670 

, to arise, 85 

Risk, 465 
Rite, 417 
Rivalry, 208 
Road, 67 1 
Roam, 76 1 
Robbery, 289 
Robust, 725 
Roll, 545 • 

Romance, 379 
Room, 710 
Rot, 671 
Roturfdity, 671 
Rove, 76 f 
Rough, abrupt, 1 1 
, coarse, 195 

■ ■ ■ - , harsh, 461 
Roundness, 671 
Round, n. 183 
Rouse, in 
Rout, V. 1 24 
Route, 671 
Royal, 671 
Rub, 672 
Rude, coarse, 195 

, impertinent, 492 

Rueful, 617 
Rugged, 1 1 

Ruin, bane, 1T8 

, destruction, 297 

, downfall, 385 

Ruinous, 297 
Rule, order, 598 

, guide, 454 .. 

, maxim, 564 

, v. 445 

Ruling, 632 
Rumour, 387 
Rupture, 672 
Rural, 672 
Rustic, n. 255 
, adj. 672 

Sacrament, 550 
Sacred, 478 
'Sad, dull, 334 

, mournful, 574 

Safe, 673 
Sage, 673 
Sagacious, 673 
Sagacity, 613 
Sailor, 677 
Salary, 62 
Sake, 673 
Salubrious, 465 
Salutary, 465 
Salutation, 673 
Salute, n. 673 
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Salute, V. 21 
SaiictioD, 254 
Sanctity, 477 
Sane, 710 
Sanguinary, 674 
Sap, V. 674 
Sapient, 673 
Sarcasm, 669 
Satiate, 675 
Satire, ridicule, 661 

, wtt, 767 

Satisfaction, competuahc^^f 

206 

' , contentmeut, 

239 

Satisfy, to please, 674 

, to satiate. 675 

Saucy, 492 
Savage, cruel, 260 

iferot^ious, 396 

Save, to deliver, 283 

, to keep, 529 

, to spare, 675 

Saving, 590 
Saunter, 545 
Savour, 734 
Saw, saying, 114 
Say, 71 1 
Saying, 114 
Scale, V. 84 
Scandal, 313 
Scandalous, 504 
Scanty, 120 
Scarce, 650 
Scarcely, 461 
S(^<r^ity, 676 
Scatter, 713 
Scent, 703 
Scheme, 293 
Schismatic, 470 
Scholar, 676 
School, 676 
Science, 532 
Scoff, 676 
Scope, 738 
Scorn, 236 
Scornful, 238 
Scream, 261 
Screen, 253 
Scribe, 769 
Scruple, 677 
Scrupulous, 227 
Scrutinize, 645 
Scrutiny, 365 
Scum, 334 
Scurrilous, 662 
Seal, 677 
Seaman, 677 
Search, n. 365 

, V. 366, 680 

Season, 742 
Seasonable, 743 
Secede, 652 
Seclusion, 636 
Second, v. 678 

, adj. 678 

Secondary, 678 


Secrecy, 215 

Secret, dandestine, 187 ' 

— , hidden, 678 
Secrete, 214 

, oneself, 12 

Sectarian, 470 
Sectary, 470 
Secular, 679 
Secure, certain, 170 

, safe, 673 

Security, depcsit, 287 

, fence, 395 

— , to he security, 

452 

Sedate, 213 
Sediment, 334 
Sedition, 515 
Seditious, yhe/iof/s, 381 

■ - , tumultuous, 748 

Seduce, 63 

Sedulous, 679 
See, to look, 54S 

, to perceive, 680 

Seek, 680 
Seem, 680 
Seemly, 126 
Seize, 537 
Seizure, 162 
Select, v. 182 
Self-conceit, 681 
Self-sufficiency, 681 
Self-will, 681 
Semblance, 692 
Senior, 681 

Sensation, sentiment, 685 

, feeling, 393 

Sense, 393 

— - — , judgment, 682 

— , signif cation, 695 

Sensibility, 394 
Sensible, to be sensible, 393 
sensitive, 683 

, peH'ceptible, 683 

Sensitive, 683 
Sensualist, 683 
Sentence, decision, 274 

, period, 684 

, V. 684 

Sententious, 685 
Sentient, 683 
Sentiment, sensation, 685 
opinion, 597 
Sentimental, 685 
Sentinel, 453 
Separate, different, 304 

, to abstract, 16 

— — — , to divide, 329 

■ , to disjoin, 685 

Sepulchre, 449 
Sepulture, 153 
Sequel, 686 

Serene, 160 
Series, course, 686 

, order, 729 

Serious, eager, 336 

, grave, 449 

Servant, 686 


Service, avail, 755 

, benefit, 133 

Servitude, 687 

Set, 646 

Set free, 425 

Settle, to compose, 212 

— — — , to determine, 406 

— — , to establish, 405 

, to limit, 406 

Sever, 685 
Several, 305 
Severe, austere, 110 

, harsh, 461 

, strict, 724 

Sex, 430 

Shackle, 171 
Shade, 687 
Shadow, 687 
Shake, to tremble, 687 
to agitate, 688 
Shallow, 730 
Shame, 314 
Shameless, 490 
Shape, 417 
Share, to divide, 330 
, to partake, 608 

— — i'-. 606 

Sharp, 6^88 
Shed, V. 626 
Shelter, 98 

, to cover. 253 

• , to harbour, 457 

Shift, 361 
Shine, 689 
Shock, 689 
Shocking, 410 
Shoot, 689 
Short, 690 
Shove, 646 

Show, outside appe* 
692 

, exhibition, 691 

— , parade, 692 

, to point out, 690 

, to exhibit, 691 

Showy, 693 
Shrewd, 33 
Shriek, 261 
Shrink, 716 
Shudder, 687 

Shun, 109 
Shut, 194 
Sick, 693 
Sickly, 693 
Sickness, 694 
Sight, 6^ 

Sign, markffi^, 

, signal, W 

Signal, 694 

, memorable, 694 

Signalize, 694 
Significant, 694 
Signification, 695 
Signify, to express, 375 

, to denote, 285 

, to imply, 695 

— , to avsdt. 696 
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Silence, 696 * 

Silent, 696 
Silly, 697 
Similarity, 543 
Simile, 697 
Similitude, simile, 697 

iikettess, 543 

Simple, single^^^l 

, silly, 697 

Simulation, 698 
Sin, 258 

Sincere, candid, 161 

— , hearty, 466 

, true, 698 

Single, solitary, 707 

, one, 596 

— , simple, 697 

Singular, single, 697 

, rare, 650 

— ~ , particular, 608 
Sink, 386 
Site, 621 

Situation, vircumstnnre, 184 

, place, 619 

, condi/toMj^iidS 

Si^e, 700 
Sketch, V. 283 

, n. 700 

Skilful, 192 
Skin, 700 
Slack, 700 
Slander, 91 
Slant, V. 701 
Slavery, 687 
Slaughter, n. 164 
, V. 530 


Slay, 530 
Sli^p, 701 
epy, 701 
Jpnder, 740 
FTide, 702 

flight, cursory, 265 
— — , slender, 740 

, V. 324 

Slim, 740 
Sli^|p2 
SIopITrOl 
Slothful, 496 
Slow, 702 
Stegish, 496 
^^umber, 701 
•sly, 262 
Small, 546 


Smear, 702 
Smell, 703 

720 
729 


Soak, 704 

Sober, abstemious, 15 

, grave, 704 

Sobriety, 671 
Social, convivial, 247 

, sociable, 704 

Sociable, 704 


SmooJ 

Smoi 


ojh^ 62 ^^ 

,ic9ffi)cal 


rSnatch, 53t 
* Sneer, 676 


‘ess, 

‘.ale, 


Society, association, 96 

■ ■ , communityt 204 

fellowship, 395 

, company, 705 

Soft, 705 

Soil, V. 718 
Sojourn, 5 
Soldier-like, 563 
Sole, 707 
Solemn, 449 
Solicit, 128 
Solicitation, 706 
Solicitude, 162 
Solid, yfrw, 403 
— — , hard, 458 

, substantial, 728 

Solitary, alone, 64 

, sole, 707 

, desert, 707 

Solve, 708 
Some, 708 
Soon, 708 
Sooth, 59 
Sordid, 565 
Sorrow, 50 
Sorry, 708 
Sort, 530 
Sovereign, 635 
Soul, 708 
Sound, adj. 710 

, 8. 710 

Source, origin, 600 

■ , spritig, 7 15 

Space, 710 
Spacious, 67 
Spare, afford, 51 

, to save, 675 

Sparing, 590 
Spark, 429 
Sparkle, 689 
Speak, to say, 71 1 

, to talk, 711 

, to utter,*7i)b 

Special, 712 
Species, 530 
SpeciOc, 712 
Specimen, 248 
Specious, 67 
Speck, 140 
Spectacle, 691 
Spectator, 549 
Spectre, 760 
Speculation, 739 
Speech, address, 35 

- , language, 533 

Speechless, 696 
Speed, V. 461 
Spend, to exhaust, 712 

, to expend, 712 

Sphere, 183 

Spill, 626 

Spirit, 73 

Spirited, 713 

Spiritual, incorporeal, 500 

ghostly, 713 

Spirituous, 713 
SpiU^ 556 


Splendour, brightness, 152 
■ pomp, 554 

Splenetic, 440 
Split, 150 
Spoil, 143 
Spontaneously, 766 
Sport, amusement, 69 

> play, 621 

— , V. 526 
Sportive, 547, 621 
Spot, 621 

, stain, 140 

Spotless, 140 
Spout, V. 716 
Sprain, 721 
Spread, to scatter, 713 

, tofxpand, 714 

— circulate, 7 14 
Sprightly, cheerful^ 180 

, lively, 5 17 

Spring, 715 

, arise, 85 

, to start, 715 

Sprinkle, 715 
Sprout, 716 
Spruce, 402 
Spurious, 716 
Spurt, 716 
Spy, 344 
Squander, 712 
Squeamish, 390 
Squeeze, to break, 1 4!) 

— — — — , to press, 029 
Stability, 231 
Stable, 403 
Staff', /)ro/>, 717 

, stick, 7 1/ 

Stagger, 717 
Stagnate, 718 
Stain, n. 140 

, to colour, 197 

, to soil, 718 

Stammer, 471 
Stamp, n. 558 

, V, 677 

Stand, 7 18 
Standard, 260 
Stare, 429 
Start, 715 
Startle, 715 
State, condition, 698 

, realm, 719 

Station, condition, 219 

- - , place, 619 

‘Stately, 553 
Stay, R. 717 

, V. 241 

Steadiness. 231 
Steal away, 12 
Steep, V. 704 
Step, 604 
Stern, 110 
Stick, n. 717 

, to adhete, 719 

, to fix, 405 

Stifle, to suppress, 720 
-■ — , to suffocate, 729 


i) 
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Stigma, 561 
Stimulate, 347 
Still, V. 78 
Stipend, 62 
Stir, 720 
Stir up, 111 
Stock, 720 
Stop, n. 171 

• , /o check, 179 

• ■ , to hinder, 473 , 

- , to stand, 718 

Store, 720 

Storm, 151 
Story, anecdote, 69 

, tale, 721 

Stout, 2.50 
Strain, stress, 721 
Straight, 721 ' 

Strait, 722 
Strange, 608 
Stranger, 722 
Stratagem, 88 
Stray, 299 
Stream, n. 723 

, V. 409 

Strengthen, 723 
Strenuous, 723 
Stre^,' strain, 721 

, emphasis, 724 

Stretch, 376 
Strict, 724 
Stricture, 71 
Strife, contention, 725 

, discord, 312 

Strike, 124 
Strip, 136 

Stflve, to contend, 725 

, to enddavour, 351 

Stroke, 142 
Stroll, 761 
Strong, coyent, 197 

•ijirm, 

Structure, 340 
Struggle, 351 
Stubborn, 589 
Study, 103 
Stupid, 726 
Sturdy, 725 
Stutter, 471 
Style, n. 301 

, V. 577 

Suavity, 726 
Subdue, to conquer, 226 
— — , to overbear, 601 

> to subject, 728 

Subject, matter, 564 

, object, 587 

liab/e, 726 

, subordinate, 727 

, V. 728 

Subjoin, 49 
Subjugate. 728 
Sublime, 450 

Submissive, compliant, 212 
— ■ " , humble, 483 

• , obedient, 586 

, passive, 610 


Submit, 211 
Subordinate, 727 
Suborn, 420 
Subservient, 727 
Subside, 728 
Subsist, 121 
Subsistence, 546 
Substantial, 728 
Substitute, 173 
Subterfuge, 361 
Subtle, 262 
Subtract, 277 
Subvert, 603 
Succeed, 410 
Successful, 420 
Succession, 729 
Successive, 729 
Succinct, 690 
Succour, 469 
Suffer, to admit, 38 
, to let, 539 

— — , to bear, 739 
Sufficient, 354 
Suffocate, 729 
Suffrage, 760 
Suggest, to allude, 62 

• , to hint, 473 

Suggestion, 300 
Suit, n. 628 

, to agree, 55 

— -, toft, 404 
Suitable, becoming, 126 

• -, conformable, 223 

— , convenient, 245 

, correspondent, 252 

Suitor, 552 

Sullen, 440 
Sully, 718 
Summary, s. 11 

, adj. 690 

Summon, to call, 159 
, to cite, 186 
Sundry, 305^ 

Supersede, 602 
Superficial, 730 
Superficies, 730 
Superfluity, 368 
Superintendence, 514 
Superiority, 367 
Superscription, 308 
Supine, 503 
Supple, 408 
Supplicate, 128 
Supply, 644 
Support, livel^ood, 546 

— , stay, 717 

, to countenance, 254 

r-, to hold, 476 

, second, 678 

, to suffer, 123 

— — , to sustain, 731 
Suppose, to conceive, 80 

, to think, 741 

Supposition, 225 
Suppositious, 716 
Suppress, to repress, 661 
, to stifle, 720 


Sure, 170 
Surface, 730 
Surge, 762 
Surmise, 225 
Surmount, 226 
Suipass, 367 
Surprize, 768 
Surrender, 4.‘lfi 
Surround, 730 
Survey, retrospect, (66 

■« , view, 758 

Survive, 603 
Susceptibility, 394 
Suspense, 332 
Suspicion, 328, 525 
Sustain, 731 
Sustenance, 546 
Swain, 255 
Swallow up, 14 
Swarm, 575 
Sway, 505 
Swell, 467 
Swerve, 299 
Swiftness, 648 
Sycophant, 407 
Symbol,’^398 
Symnsetry, 732 
Sympathy, 732 
Symptom, 558 
Synod, 93 
System, 733 


Tacit, 696 
Taciturnity, 69C 
Taint, 2.35 
Take, 733 

heed, 454 

hold of, 537 

leave, 5.39 

pains, 532 

Tale, novel, 379 

, story, 721 

Talent, /rtcw//y, 6 

, gi/t, 433 

, genius, 51t 

Talk, 711 
Talkative, 734 
Tall, 472 
Tame, 431 


Tantalize, to aggravate, . 


, to tease, 736 

Tardy, 702 
Tarnish, 718 
Tarry, 545 , 

Tartness, 27 
Task, 769. 

Taste, pa ^ 

ifltsvour^ifSi 


, genius, 73|f 

Taunt, 736 
Tautology, 661 
Tax, duty, 735 

, rate, 736 

Teach, 506 
Tear, v. 149 
Tease, 736 
Tedious, slow, 702 
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Tedious, weafmme, 7(^1 
Tegument, 734 
Tell, 711 
Temerity, 650 
Temper, 323 

iframty 422 

, humouTt 484 

,v.647. 

Temperament,yVawtf, 422 

t€fflp€TtittiT€^ 

737 * 

Temperance, 571 
Temperate, 15 
Temperature, 737 
Tempest, 151 
Temple, 737 
Temporal, 679 
Temporary, 737 
Temporizing, 744 
Tempt, to allut€t 63 

to triff 743 

Tenacious, 738 
Tendency, inclination, 498 

, drift, 738 

Tender, v. 592 
Tenderness, 134 * 

Tenet, doctrine, 331* ^ 

— — , potitian, 738 
Term, article, 87 

• r* limit, 738 

word, 769 

Terminate, to complete, 210 

— , to end, 350 

Terrible, /omidaWe, 419 

* } terrific, 391 

Terri«c, 391 
Territory, 739 
Tetror, 58 

~ %, 372 
Aity, 375 
rJstimony, 642 
'hankfulness, 739 
-’heologian, 339 
Theory, 739 
I'herefore, 740 
Th^740 
ThTiWlO 

Think, to reflect, 741 

, to suppose, 741 

i^ght, 486 
foughtful, 742 
-loughtless, 581 
-'hreat, 74*2 
Threatening, 490, 

Thrifty, 590 
Thrive, 408 
Thi 

^hrowTl^ 

^hrust, 64^ 

PThwart, 598 
Tide, 723 
Tidings, 583 
Tie, 138 
Tillage, 262 
Time, duration, 335 

, season, 7 12 

r 1 period, 743. 


Timely, 743 
Times past, 419 
Timeserving, 744 
Timid, 52 
Timorous, 52 
Tinge, 197 
Tint, 198 
Tire, 764 
Tiresome, 764 
Title, 576 
Toil, 769 
Token, 558 
Tolerate, 38 
Toll, 734 
Tomb, 449 
Tone, 710 
Tongue, 533 
Too, 64 
Tool, 515 
Torment, n. 744 

,v. 736 

Torpid, 586 
Torture, 744 
Toss, 687 
Total, gross, 452 

, whole, 765 

Totter, 717 
Touch, 234 
Tour, circuit, 183 

, ercursiott, 369 

Trace, v. 291 
*"• ", n. 560 
Track, 560 
Tract, essay, 360 

, district, 328 

Tractable, 330 
Trade, business, 155 


, trmc, 744 
Traffic, 744 
Train, 638 
Traitorous, 745 
Tranquillity, 610 
Transact, 581 • 
Transaction, 638 
Transcend, 367 
Transcribe, 248 
Transfigure, 745 
Transform, 745 
Transgress, 508 
Transgression, 591 
Transient, 737 
Transitory, 737 
Transparent, 612 
Transport, v. 122 

n. 340 

Travel, 526 

Treacherous, 384 


— , insidious, 511 

traitorous, 745 
Treasonable, 746 
Treasure, v. 745 
Treat, 392 
Treat for, 581 
Treatise, 360 
Treatment, 746 
Tremble, 687 
Trembling, 746 


Tremendous, 391 
Tremor, agitation, 53 

, trembling, 746 

Trepidation, agitation, 53 

— , trembling, 746 

Trespass, 591 
Trial, attempt, 101 
— , experiment, 372 
Tribute, 734 
Trick, a. 88 


Trifling, 746 
Trip, 369 
Trivial, 746 
Troop, 747 
Trouble, to affiict, 50 

•, toAisturb, 747 

Troubles, 3l)5 
Troublesome, 747 • 

Truck, 368 
True, 698 
Tru8t*5c/iW; 130 

)hi/e, 481 

V. 221 

Trusty, 384 

Truth, 747 

Try, 748 

Tug, 333 

Tumble, 385 

Tumid, 748 

Tumult, 156 

Tumultuary, 748 

Tumultuous, tumultuary, 748 

, turbulent, 748 

Turbulent, 748 
Turgid, 748 
Turn, 166 

, to bend, V 48 

, to wind, 749 
Twirl, 749 
Twist, 749 
Type, 398 
Tyrannical, 13 


Ultimate, 534 
Umpire, 527 
Unbelief, disbelief, 310 

— , infldeiity, 750 

Unblemished, 140 
Unbodied, «00 
Unbounded, 146 
Unceasingly, 498 
Uncertain^332 
Unconcerned, 502 
Unconquerable, 522 
Uncover, 750 
Uncovered, 119 
Undaunted, 143 
Undeniable, 504 
Under, 750 
Undermine, 674 
Understand, 216 
Understanding, 761 
Undertaking, 102 
Undetermined, 751 
Uneven, 590 
Unfaithful, 384 
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Unfeelini^, 459 
Unfold, 762 
Ungovernable, 7.53 
Unhappy, 752 
Uniform, 357 
Unimportant, 752 
Uninterruptedly, 498 
Unite, to add, 34 

■ to connect, 226 

Universal, 430 c 
Unlearned, 488 
Unlettered, 488 
Unless, 753 
Unlike, 305 
Unlimited, 146 
Unmerciful, 460 
Unoffending, 7^ 
Unquestionable, 504 
Unravely- 752 
Unrelenting, 493 
Unruly, 753 
Unsearchable, 75,3 
Unsettled, 751 
Unspeakable, 753 
Unspotted, 140 
Unsteady, 751 
Untgv^ard, 113 
Untruth, 754 
Unutterable, 753 
Unwilling, 107 
Unworthy, 754 
Upbraid, 139 
Upon, 10 

Uprightness, honesty, 479 

, rectitude, 655 

Up war, 156 
Urbanity, 72|i 
Urge, 347 
Urgent, 630 
Usage, custom, 754 
— — — , treatment, 746 
Use, n. 755 
— V. 346 
Use endeavours, 532 
Usually, 203 
Usurp, 82 
Utility, 42, 755 
Utter, to express, 375 
— , /q speak, 755 

Vacancy, 755 
Vacant, empty, 346 

, idle, 488> 

Vacuity, 755 
Vague, 549 
Vain, idle, 488 

, ineffectual, 756 

V alour, 147 
Valuable, 756 
Value, n. 756 

, v. 757 

Vanish, 310 
Vanity, 633 
Vanquish, 226 
Variable, 175 
Variation, change, 174 
— — variety, 757 


Variety, variation, 757 

‘ — , difference, 303<- 

Various, 305 
Varnish, 441 
Vary, to change, 173 
— — , to diff'er, 302 
Vast, 354 
Vaunt, 441 
Vehement, 759 
Veil, 192 
Velocity, 648 
Venal, 757 
Venerate, 40 
Venial, 757 
Venom, 623 
Venture, 465 
Veracity, 747 
Verbal, 757 
Verge, 144 
Versatile, 175 
Vestige, 560 
Vex, to displease, 321 

, to tease, 736 

Vexation, 758 
Vexatious, 747 
Vice, crime, 258 

, imperfection, 491 

Vicinity, 582 
Vicissitude, 174 
Victor, 227 
Vie, 725 
View, aim, 56 
— — , prospect, 758 

, V. 548 

Vigilant, 761 
Vigour, 352 
Vile, 120 
Vilify, 667 

Vindicate, to assert, 95 

, to avenge, 106 

— — — — , to defend, 279 
Violate, 508 
Violence, 413 
Violent, 759 
Visage, 379 
Visible, 77 
Vision, 760 
Visionary, 356 
Visitant, 454 
Visitor, 454 
Vivacious, 547 
Vivacity, 73 
Vocabulary, 301 
Vocal, 757 
Voice, 760 
,Void, 346 
Volatility, 543 
Voluntarily, 766 
Voluntary, 448 
Voluptuary, 683 
Voracious, 649 
Vote, 760 
Vouch, 48 
Voyage, 526 
Vulgar, 202 

Wages, 62 


Waif for, 760' 

on, 103 

Wakeful, 76 L 
Wan, 606 

Wander, to deviate, 299 
— — , to stroll, 761 
Want, n. 626 

, V. 765i 

Ware, s. 202 
Warlike, 563 
Warm, 466 
Warmth, 402 
Warning, 39 
Warrant, 452 
Wary, 168 
Waste, to spend, 712 

, to consume, 296 

Watch, to guard, 453 
— — — , to observe, 588 
Watchful. 761 
Water, 677 
Waterman, 677, 762 
Wave, 762 
Waver, 409 
Wavering, 752 
Way, 763 
WeQ.k, 763 
Weaken, 763 
Weakness, 492 
Wealth, 668 
Weapons,. 86 
Weariness, 391 
Wearisome, 764 
Weary, 764 
Wedding, 562 
Wedlock, 663 
Weep, 261 

Weight, importance, 49 

, heaviness, 764 

, burden, 766 

Weighty, 467 
Well-being, 765 
Welcome, 17 
Welfare, 765 
Wheedle, 196 
Whim, 424 
Whimsical, 389 
Whirl, 749 
Whole, all, 59 

■ ■ entire, 765 
Wholesome, 465 
Wicked, 116 

■ — , imquitotis, 766 
Wide, 534 

Will, V. 766 
Willingly, 766 
Wily, 2^^ 

Win, 26 

Wind, V. 749 i 
Wisdom, 767 
Wish, to desire, 294 

, to Will, 766 

Wit, ingenuity, 508 
— — , humour, 767 
Withdraw, 652 
Withstand, 698 
Without intermission j 
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Witnegfl, 287 
Woeful, 617 
Wonder, v. 768 

, n. 768 

Wooer, 552 
Word, promtje, 641 

, Urm, 769 

Work, labour y 5^69 

— , production^ 639 

, /, 23 

Worldly, 679 


Worship, V. 40 
Worth, detert, 291 

, value^ 756 

Worthless. 754 
Wrangle, 525 
Wrath, 70 
Wrench, 749 
Wrest, 749 
Wretched, 752 
Wring, 749 
Writer, penman, 769 


Writer, author, 770 
Writhe, 749 
Wrong, 510 

Yet, 482 

Yield, to afford, 50 

> to bear, 122 

-, to comply, 211 

— , to give up, 436 

Yielding* 212 
Youthful, 770 


THE END 
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